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OETRY, Porsy, has been defined by fome writers to 

be the art of compofing poems, or pieces in verfe. But 

that this definition does not convey a juft idea of the nature 

and art of poetry will fufficiently appear in the fequel of 
this article. 

The word is formed from the Greek woirlea, of worswy 
facio, I make. 

If a verfe be confidered as a mere feries of juft fix feet 
following one after another in the fame line, poetry and 
verfification will appear two very different things; but 
Boffu, in his idea of verfe, includes cadences, Gist con- 
{tructions, arrangements, and expreflions unknown in com- 
mon difcourfe;-and, above all, a certain noble, bold, ele- 
vated, and metaphorical turn and manner of diction. Thefe, 
he obferves, are fo effential to poetry, that without them 
the moft exaét arrangement of long and fhort fyllables 
makes little elfe but a kind of meafured profe; whereas 
thefe, in a difcourfe that has no poetical feet or meafures, 
do yet give it the poetical character, and make it a kind of 
unmeafured poetry. 

The rules of poetry and verfifying are taught by art, and 
acquired by ftudy ; but this force and elevation of thought, 
which Horace calls /omething divine, and which alone makes 
the poetry of any value, mutt be derived from nature ; or, 
according to Ariftotle, from fome happy tranfports, to 
which that author gives the name of madnefs: Evusos 1 
GION TIAN ETKY E [L@VbKee But there muft be conceived a juft 
folid judgment, to dire&t and govern this fury of the poet’s 
imagination. 

Hence the critic concludes, that the end of poetry is to 
pleafe ; its cau/e, either the excellence of the poet’s genius, 
or a poetical fury, and tranfport of the foul, manageable 
by the judgment; its matter, long and fhort fyllables, and 
feet compofed of them, with words furnifhed by grammar ; 
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and its form, the arrangement of all thefe things in juft and 
agreeable verfe, ubelhisi the thoughts and fentiments of 
the author, after the manner already mentioned. 


But, after all, how marrow are thefe bounds, if we con- 
fider poetry in the light in which the works of Homer and 
Virgil have fet it? What is here laid down pretends to no 
praife, which a mere tranflator may not rife to, and which 
the war of Cataline might not merit, if turned out of the 
profe of Salluft. It is with reafon, therefore, that we dif- 
tinguifh the /ow and fimple from the greater poetry ; by 
giving the former the title of verfification; and that we 
make poetry and ver/ificationtwo diftin@ arts : in effect, there 
is not more difference between grammar and rhetoric, than be- 
tween the art of making verfes, and that of inventing poems. 


The greater poetry, then, confifts principally in fiction, 
or the invention of fables ; in the exprefling of things by 
allegories. and metaphors ; and in the inventing of actions, 
under which the truths which the poet has to teach may be 
agreeably difguifed. ~ 

Poetry, fays an ingenious writer (fee Percival’s Eflay on 
the Fine Arts), comprehending under the term all numerous 
and rhetorical compofition, derives moft of its charms frem 
allufions, fimilies, metaphors, or defcriptions ; and thefe are 
obvioufly imitative. In this way, its powers are fo tran{- 
cendent, that even a fingle epithet will fometimes produce a 
reprefentation more vileelam than the pencil of Pouflin 
or Salvator Rofa ever exhibited. The firft line in the fol- 
lowing ftanza of Gray’s elegy, will afford an example, and 
a proof of what is here advanced. ) 


“© Now fades the glimmering land{eape on the fight, 
And all the air a folemn ftillnefs holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowfy tinklings $3 the diftant folds.” 


The 


POETRY. 


The accuracy and force ef the word glimmering mult be 
felt by any one who has viewed, with attention, an exten- 
five profpeé&t, about an hour after fun-fet. 


In this view, fcarcely any poems retain the e274 


and effence of the grand poetry, buat thie epopeeia, ' 
gedy, and comedy ; the ref, be they elegies, fatires, 
fongs, or what they will, come under the name of veriiti- 
cation. 

Critics, fays Dr. Blair, have differed, and difputed much, 
concerning the proper definition of poetry. Some have 
made its effence to confift in fiction, and fupport their opi- 
nion by the authority of Ariftotle and Plato. But though 
fiction may have a great fhare in many poetical compo- 
fitions, yet many fubjects of poetry may not be feigned; as 
where the poet defcribes objeéts which aGually exit, or 
pours forth the real fentiments of his own heart. Others 
have made the charatteriftic of poetry to lie in imitation ; 
but in this refpect it does not differ from other arts, which 
are imitative, as well as poetry; and belides, an imitation 
of human manners and chara¢ters, may be carried on in the 
humbleft profe, no lefs than in the moft lofty poetic {train. 
The moft juft and comprehenfive definition of poetry, im this 
author’s opinion, is, ‘ that it is the language of paffion, or 
of enlivened imagination, formed, mott commonly, into 
regular numbers.”’ The primary aim of a poet is to pleafe, 
and to move ; and therefore he addrefles the imagination and 
the paffions ; whereas, the aim of the hiftorian, orator, and 
philofopher, being to inform, to perfuade, or to inftrud, 
they addrefs themfelves, for the moft part, primarily to the 
underftanding. ‘The poet, however, may and ought to 
have it in his view, to inftruét and reform; but it is indi- 
reGtly, and by pleafing and moving, that he accomplifhes 
this end. Tothe fame purpofe it is obferved by the emi- 
nently learned and judicious bifhop Lowth, that poetry is 
commonly underftood to have two objects in view, namely, 
advantage and pleafure, or rather an union of both. The 
learned prelate has thus adopted the fentiment exprefled by 
Horace in the following verfe,.** aut prodefle volunt, aut 
dele&tare poetz.’? But he wifhes that utility had been pro- 
pofed as the ultimate object of poetry, and pleafure as the 
means by which that end may be effectually accomplifhed. 
It muft be allowed, however, that there are poems which 
merely delight ; the excellence of which is founded upon 
the fame principle with that of a beautiful picture, which 
is more valued for contributing to pleafure only, than many 
other things are for their aétual utility. The philofopher 
and the poet, Dr. Lowth obferves, feem principally to 
differ in the means by which they purfue the fame end. Each 
fuftains the charaéter of a preceptor, which one fupports by 
‘teaching with accuracy, with fubtlety, and with perfpi- 
cuity, and the other, with f{plendour, harmony, and ele- 
gance. The one makes his appeal to reafon only, inde- 
‘pendent of the paffions; the other addreffes the reafon in 
‘fach a manner, as even 'to engage the “paffions on his fide. 
"The one proceeds 'to vittue and truth by the neareft and moft 
‘compendious ways ; the other leads to the fame point through 
‘certain deflexions ‘and deviations, by a winding, but plea- 
fanter, path. It is the’part’of the former fo to defcribe 
‘and explain thefe objeéts, that we muft neceflarily become 
acquainted with them ; itis the part of the latter fo to drefs 
and adorn them, that of GurG6wn accord we mutt love and 
embrace them. Hence the-prelate lays down as a funda- 
mental maxim, that poetry is ufeful, chiefly becaufe it is 
agreeable ; and he concludes; with due re{pe& to philofophy, 
that the writings of the poet/are more ufeful than thofe of 
the philefopher, inafmuch jas they are more agreeable. 
This aflertion he vindicates and eftablifhes by a variety of 


appofite examples, and he applies it to the different fpecies 
of poetry. 

In heroic poetry, e. gr. the poet teaches not by maxims 
and precepts, and in the dull, fententious form; but by the 
harmony of verfe, by the beauty of imagery, by the inge- 
nuity of the fable, by the exaétnefs of imitation, he allures 
and interefts the mind of the reader, he fafhions it to habits 
of virtue, and in a manner informs it with the fpirit of in- 
tegrity itfelf. If from the heroic we turn to the tragic 
mufe, to which Ariftotle (Poet. cap. ult.) indeed affigns 
the preference, becaufe of the true and perfe€t imitation, 
the fuperiority of poetry over philofophy may be evinced, 
on the principle of its being more agreeable. It is allowed, 
however, that no man ever arrived at the fummit of 
poetic fame, who did not previoufly lay the foundation 
of his art in true philofophy, properly and extenfively 
underftood. 

An agreeable writer, to whofe Eflays we have already 
referred, adduces a number of inftances, in which ancient 
and modern poets have deviated widely from nature, by 
adopting facts and opinions, without examination, or on in- 
fufficient authority. Who, for inftance, can notice the 
countenance of an,ox, without perceiving that it difplays 
meeknefs, patience, and the moft inoffenfive difpofition, thus 


defcribed by Mr. Thomfon, 


‘14 


And the plain ox, 
That honeft, harmlefs, guilelefs animal ;” 


and that the eyes of this animal are of no unufual dimenfion. 
Neverthelefs, in many verfions of Homer, that divine poet, 
fo converfant with zoology, is made to ityle the artful, 
proud, and paflionate queen of the gods, “ ox-eyed Juno.” 
This miftake of the tranflator has evidently arifen from the 
want ef attention to nature. And M. Dacier has fhewn, 
that the particle 2 is only an augmentative fignifying (valde) 
large-eyed ; and that it has no direé& relation to the ox. 
Dr. Young has alfo fallen into an error, more pardonable, in 
his paraphrafe on Job; becaufe an Englifh poet, who has 
never feen the crocodile, might be ignorant that his eyes are 
remarkably fmall. If this animal be, as fome have fup- 
pofed, the leviathan, defcribed in the 41ft chapter of that 
book, the following muit have a reference to the brightnefs, 
and not to the magnitude of his organs of fight, as Mr. 
Aikin, in his elegant and ingenious eflay on the application 
of natural hiftory to poetry, has judicioufly remarked. 
“« By his neefings a light doth fhine ; and his eyes are like 
the eye-lids of the morning :”” (ch. xh. 18.) Dr. Young, 
by a mifconception of the original, has rendered this ftrong 
figure {till more hyperbolical. 


‘«« Large is his front ; and when his burnifh’d eyes 
Lift their broad lids, the morning feems to rife.”’ 


The fuppofition that the fertilizing quality of fnow arifés 
from nitrous falts, which it is fappofed te acquire inthe a& 
of freezing, is deftitute of foundation. Falfe philofophy, 
{ays the bifhop of Landaff, (Dr. Watfon,) in his “ Che- . 
mical Effays,’’ firft gave rife to this idea, and poetry has 
contributed to diffufe the error. Thus, Mr. Philips : 4 

% —— O may’{t thou often fee 
Thy furrows whiten’d by the woolly: rain, 
Nutritious ; fecret mitre lurks within 
The porous wet ; quickening the languid glebe.’’ 


Hence it may be obierved, that whenever philofophy is 


‘introduced into poetry, truth, for the moft part, is eflential 


to its power of giving pleafure; and it is of great importance 
that the poet fhould be dire&ted by juft views of the fyftem 
II of 


POETRY. 


of nature. It has been faid, however, that it is fufficient, 
without exaGtly copying nature, that the productions of the 
poet be confiftent either-with general experience, or with 
popular opinion, or with itfelf, and conneéted with probable 
circumftances. But as nothing unnatural can pleafe, poetry, 
the aim of which is to give pleafure, and in this way to 
communicate inftruction, ought, as nearly as poffible, to 
conform to nature. This conftitutes its diftinguifhing ex- 
cellence, as an imitative art. In fome cafes, however, the 
poet is allowed, by the aid of fancy, to improve (if the ex- 
preflion may be allowed) and to embellifh nature. When 
grofs errors in philofophy, altronomy, or natural hiftory, 
are introduced into the works of the poet, fanétioned by it, 
and alfo diffufed by their agreeable and captivating accom- 
paniments, they tend to obitrué one of the principal aims of 
poetry, and not only to diminifh its utility, but to render it 
inftrumental in fupporting and diffeminating fallacious opi- 
nions, Milton, not only in his machinery on many of the 
various charaéters he has introduced, has occafionally 
defcended from the almoft peerlefs majefty of his work, by 
mixing prevalent errors with truth, and the groundlefs opi- 
nions of the ancients with modern difcoveries. Thus, when 
Raphael addrefles Adam, concerning the great fyftem of 
nature, he fays, 


se 


Other funs, perhaps, 
With their attendant moons, thou wilt defcry, 
Communicating male and female light.”’ 


The idea of male light being communicated by the /un, 
and female light by the moon, probably originated in the 
mind of Milton, from his intimate acquaintance with the 
writings of Pliny, who mentions as a tradition (Hift. Nat. 
lib. i. cap. roo.) that the fun is a mafculine ftar, drying 
allthings, but that the moon is a foft and feminine ftar, of 
difflolving power; and that thus the balance of nature is 
preferved ; fome of the ftars binding the elements, and others 
loofening them.”’ : 

The harmony of the fpheres (fee Harmony, &c.), firft 
taught by the Pythagoreans, is fo pleafing to the imagina- 
tion, that it is not furprifing the poets fhould have adopted 
it. And Milton has given fuch a view of it, as wants 
nothing but philofophical truth to render it delightful. 


6 Myftical dance, which yonder ftarry {phere 
Of planets, and of fix’d, in all her wheels 
Refembles moft ; mazes intricate, 
Excentric, intervolv’d, yet regular, 
Then moft, when moft irregular they feem ; 
And in their motions harmony divine, 
So fmooths her charming tones, that God’s own ear 
Liftens delighted.” 


Mr. Pore has not only fuppofed the aétual exiftence of 
this heavenly harmony, but that it is poffible the human ear 
might have been fo conftituted, as to have been fenfible of 
it. 

« Tf Nature thunder’d in his opening ears, 

And ftunn’d him with the mufic of the fpheres ; 
How would he with that heav’n had left him ftill, 


The whifp’ring zephyr, and the purling rill.” 


The fyftem ot philofophy, which is now immoveably 
eftablifhed on the bafis of the difcoveries and demonftrations 
of Copernicus, Kepler, and Newton, independently of its 
fuperiority in point of truth, infinitely exceeds in extent, 
elevation, and grandeur, that of the ancients. ‘The poet 
fhould, therefore, be well verfed in the feience of phyfics, 


not only becaufe he can feldom deviate from it, without in- 


_jury to his compofitions, but becaufe thefe may derive from 


it {ublimity, embellifhment, or grace. Aftronomy, in par- 
ticular, furnifhes fuch magnificent ideas and boundlefs views, 
that imagination can hardly grafp, much lefs exalt or am- 
plify them. 

_A fpecimen appears in the following lines, with all the 
eharms of grace and harmony. 


Seiz’d in thought 

On fancy’s wild and roving wing I fail 

From the green borders of the peopled earth 
And the pale moon, her duteous fair attendant ; 
From folitary Mars ; from the vaft orb 

Of Jupiter, whofe huge gigantic bulk 

Dances in ether, like the lighteft ieaf : 

To the dim verge, the fuburbs of the fyitem, 
Where cheerlefs Saturn ’mid{t his wat’ry moons, 
Girt with a lucid zone, majeftic fits 

In gloomy grandeur, like an exil’d queen 
Amongft her weeping handmaids; fearlefs thence 
I launch into the tracklefs deeps of fpace, 
Where burning round ten thoufand funs appear, 
Of elder beam; which afk no leave to fhine 

Of our terreftrial ftar, nor borrow light 

From the proud regent of our feanty day: 

Sons of the morning, firft born of creation, 
And only lefs than him who marks their track, 
And guides their fiery wheels. Here muft I ftop? 
Or is there aught beyond? What hand, unfeen, 
Impels me onward, through the glowing orbs 
Of habitable nature; far remote, 

To the dread confines of eternal night, 

To folitudes of vait unpeopled fpace, 

The deferts of creation, wide and wild; 

Where embryo fyftems, and unkindled funs, 
Sleep in the womb of Chaos! Fancy droops, 
And thought, aftonifh’d, ftops her bold career.” 
Mrs. Barbauld’s Evening Meditation. 


Homer’s animated pifture of a moonlight and ftarry night 
tranfports us, in our imagination and feeling, to the fcene 
which it exhibits. Such is the following paflage in his Iliad, 
1. viii. line 687, tranflated with fingular felicity by Mr. . 
Pope. 


“cc 


‘«« As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O’er heaven’s clear azure {preads her facred light : 
When not a breath difturbs the deep ferene, 
And not a cloud o’ercafts the folemn {cene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And ftars unnumber’d gild the glowing pole: 
O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure fhed, 
And tip with filver every mountain’s head ; 
Then fhine the vales, the rocks in profpeé& rife, 
A flood of glory burfts from all the fkies : 
The confcious fwains, rejoicing in the fight, 
Eye the blue vault, and blefs the ufeful light.” 


The evening fcenery is admirably pourtrayed by Mre. 
Barbauld ; ui fupra: : 
Nature’s felf is hufh’d, 
And but a fcatter’d leaf which ruftles thro’ 
The thick-wove foliage ; not a found is heard 
To break the midnight air. 


*Tis now the hour 
When contemplation, from her funlefs haunts, 
Meves forward; and with radiant finger points 
Where, one by one, the living eyes of heaven 
B2 Awake, 


“ce 
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Awake, quick kindling o’er the face of ether 

One boundlefs blaze ; ten thoufand trembling fires 
And dancing luftres, where th’ uniteady eye, 
Reftlefs and dazzled, wanders unconfin’d 

O’er all this field of glories.” ‘ 


The account which Don Ulloa has given of his ftation 
on the top of Cotopaxi, a mountain in Peru, more than 
three geographical miles above the level of the fea, would 
have been felt and admirably defcribed by the poet, who 
furnifhes us with the following paflage : 


—___—_—_ When lightning fires 

The arch of heaven, and thunders rock the ground ; 
When furious whirlwinds rend the howling air, 

And Ocean, groaning from his loweft bed, 

Heaves his tempeituous billows to the fky : 

Amid the mighty uproar, while below 

The nations tremble, Shakfpeare looks abroad 
From fome high cliff, fuperior, and enjoys 

The elemental war.”’ Akenfide. 


“e 


The poet, who would excel in defcription, fhould alfo 
exercife his talents in the judicious feleétion and picturefque 
difplay of {mall groups, or individual objects ; and for this 
purpofe, he fhould draw forth what is valuable, even from 
the rudeft materials; nearly difcriminating, in every fur- 
rounding object, thofe attributes, which can be rendered 
fubfervient to his art. 

Thomfon, it is faid, was accuftomed to wander whole 
days and nights in the country ; and in fuch fequeftered 
walks, he acquired, by the moft minute attention, a know- 
ledge of all the mytfteries of nature. Thefe he has 
wrought into his ** Seafons,”’ with the colouring of Titian, 
the wildnefs of Salvator Rofa, and the energy of Raphael. 
Milton appears to have been no lefs familiar with nature 
than Thomfon, and equally happy in his portraits of her 
moft pleafing forms. _ He catches every diftinguifhing fea- 
ture; and gives to what he defcribes fuch glowing tints of 
life and reality, that we have it, as it were, in full view be- 
fore our eyes. How perfeét is the image in the following 
lines ! 


“ The fwan, with arched neck 
Between her white wings mantling, proudly rows 


Her ftate, with oary feet.’ 


The examples we have produced evince the importance 
of the poet’s acquiring an extenfive acquaintance with 
{cience in general, and with the various branches of natural 
hiftory, that he may not, through mere ignorance, deviate 
from nature, as it actually exifts; neverthelefs it is not ex- 
pected, that, on all occafions, he fhould be reftri€ted within 
the precife boundaries of truth, nor indeed is it poffible to 
reftrain a poetic writer of lively and creative fancy. 

Comparing poetry with hiftory, Dr. Lowth gives the 
preference to the former. ‘ Hiftory,’? with refpe& to in- 
ftru&tion in morals, “ is confined within too narrow limits ; 
it is fubje&t to laws peculiar to itfelf; it relates things as 
they really were; it traces events under the guidance of 
authority ; it muit exhibit what has happened, not what 
might or ought to have happened. It muft not deviate in 
queft of reafonable inftruction or plaufible conjeéture, 
but confine itfelf to that path, which the ftubbornnefs of 
fact has preferibed. Hiftory treats of things and perfons, 
which have been in aétual exiftence ; whereas the fubjeéts 
of poetry are infinite and univerfal. The one invettigates 
caufes through the uncertain medium of conjecture; the 
ether demonftrates them with clearnefs and certainty. The 
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one catches the ufual glimpfes of truth, whenever they break 
forth to the view; the other contemplates her unclouded 
appearance. Hiltory purfues her appointed journey by a 
direct path; poetry ranges uncontrelled over the wide 
expanfe of nature. The former muft make her precepts 
fubfervient to the fubjeét, the latter forms a fubjeé& fub- 
ordinate to her precepts and defigns. For thefe reafons 
poetry is defined by Ariftotle to be fomething of a more 
ferious and philofophical nature than hiftory. (Poet. c. g.)’” 
Bacon (De Augm. Scient. |. 1. 13.) coincides with Arif- 
totle in fentiment, as appears from the following paflage. 
«« Since the fenfible world is in dignity inferior to the 
rational foul; poetry feems to endow human nature with 
that which lies beyond the power of hiftory, and to gratify 
the mind with at leaft the fhadow of things, where the fub- 
{tance cannot be had. For if the matter be properly con- 
fidered, an argument may be drawn from poetry, that a 
fuperior dignity in things, a more perfect order, and a 
more beautiful variety delight the foul of man, than are 
found in nature fince the fall. As, therefore, the actions 
andevents, which are the fubje€t of true hiftory, are not of 
fufficient amplitude to content the mind of man; poetry is 
at hand, and invents actions of a more heroic nature. Be- 
caufe true hiftory reports the fuccefs of events not propor- 
tionably to defert, or according to the virtue or vice that 
has been difplayed in them; poetry correéts this, and re- 
prefents events and fortunes according to juftice and merit : 
becaufe true hiftory, from the obvious fimilarity of aétions, 
and the fatiety which this circumftance muft occafion,. fre- 
quently creates a diftafte in the mind; poetry cheers and 
refrefhes it, exhibiting things uncommon, varied, and full 
of viciffitude. As poetry, therefore, contributes not only 
to pleafure, but to magnanimity and good morals; it is de- 
fervedly fuppofed to participate in fome meafure of divine 
infpiration ; fince it raifes the mind, and fills it with fublime 
ideas, by proportioning the appearances of things to the 
defires of the mind ; and not fubmitting the mind to things, 
like reafon and hiftory.”’ 

It has been a very prevalent opinion, that the cultivation 
of poetry has contributed to the improvement of oratory. 
We may here obferve in general, that though the language 
of poetry differs very widely from that of all other kinds 
of compofition, yet he, who has beftowed fome time and 
attention in the perufal and imitation of the poets, will 
find his underftanding exercifed and improved, the vigour 
and aétivity of his mind increafed, and even his manner of 
expreffton to have infenfibly acquired a tinge from his 
elegant intercourfe. And it has been fuggefted, that both 
Cefar and Tully (one the moft elegant, the other the moft 
eloquent of the Romans) might have derived confiderable 
affiftance from the cultivation of this branch of polite litera- 
ture, fince it is well known, that both of them were addicted 
to the reading of poetry, and even exercifed in the compo- 
fition of it. Accordingly, QuinGilian intimates (lib. x. 5.) 
that Cicero acquired that luminous and fplendid di¢tion, 
which he poflefled, by occafionally reforting to fuch amuf- 
ing occupations. Others, however, have doubted, whether 
Cicero was indebted for his excellence as an orator to the 
cultivation of poetry; and they have obferved, that he 
would have been accounted but as a moderate orator, if his 
orations had only equalled his poetry, and if he had fpoken 
as he fung : 


‘“« Fortune foretun’d the dying notes of Rome: 
Till I thy Conful fole, confol’d thy doom.” 


Although we might not have expeéted to have found 
that Cicero rivalled the polifh and perfetion of Virgil, we 
might 
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might at leaft have hoped, that his verfe would have mani- 
felted fome traces of that fire and fancy, which appear in 
his oratory. The cafe is far otherwife, for he appears not 
deficient in art, but in nature; in that energy and enthu- 
fiafm, which is called the ‘ poetic furor.’’ If indeed 
poetry ferves to form an accomplifhed orator, we can 
hardly expect to find the fame perfon excellent in both arts. 
The language of poetry has fomething in it fo different and 
contrary to that of oratory, that we feldom find thofe, who 
have applied much to the one, rife above mediocrity in the 
other. The chief excellence of an orator confifts in perfpi- 
cuity, and in fuch a degree of perfpicuity as is neceflary 
to render the compofition intelligible even to the common 
people; but though obfcurity be not a neceflary adjuné& of 
a good poem, it muit be confiderably fuperior to the lan- 
guage and comprehenfion of the vulgar to rank above medi- 
ocrity. The orator muft not deviate from the common 
and beaten track of language ; the poet muft aim at a happy 
boldnefs of diction, and wander into new paths. The 
orator, in order to be generally underftood, is necefflarily 
more copious and prolix, not only than the poet, but than 
all other writers; the chief commendation of the poet is 
brevity. A poem is always enervated by circumlocutions, 
unlefs new lights of fentiment and language are thrown in. 
For thefe and other reafons, fays Dr. Lowth, I am of opinion, 
that if a well-cultivated genius for poetry fhould apply earn- 
eftlyto oratory, he might indeed prove fuchan orator as would 
pleafe a learned audience, and not be unpleafing to the 
populace ; but fuch a man will never prove a very popular 
orator, on whom the people fhall gaze with admiration and 
rapture, and who fhall acquire a perfe€t afcendancy over 
all their paflions ; and he who is by nature ‘an orator, may 
poflibly be a poet for the multitude, or by art and ftudy, 
and the imitation of the beft models, may make a decent 
proficiency, but he never can be a great and divine poet. 

The writings of Plato, it has been faid, indicate his ac- 
quaintance with poetry, and henee he is thought not only 
to have erred in his judgment, but to have a¢ted an ungrate- 
ful part, when he excluded from his imaginary common- 
wealth that art, to which he was fo much indebted for the 
{plendour and elegance of his genius, from whofe foun- 
tains he had derived that foft, copious, and harmonious 
ttyle, for which he is fo juftly admired. 

The ancient eloquence, it is obferved, was full of myfte- 
ries and allegories. The truth was by them ufually dif- 
guifed under thofe ingenious inventions, called v4, fables, 
q. d. words; as if there were as much difference between 
thefe fabulous difcourfes of the learned, and the common 
language, as between the fpeech peculiar to man and the 
voice of brutes. 

At firft fables were chiefly ufed in treating of the divine 
nature, after the manner they then conceived of it: this 
occafioned the firft poets to be called divines, and poetry 
the Janguage of the gods. The divine attributes they fepa- 
rated into a number of perfons; becaufe the weaknefs of 
the human mind could not conceive fo much power, and fo 
much action, ina fimplicity fo {tri and indivifible as that 
of God. 

Nor could they fpeak of the operation of this almighty 
caufe, without {peaking likewife of its effe&. They there- 
fore added phyfics to their theology, handling both after the 
fame manner, without quitting their veils or allegories. 

Now man being the moft confiderable of all the works 
of the Deity, and there being nothing fo proper for poets, 
or of fuch general ufe to mankind as fuch a fubjeét, they 
therefore added ethies te the former, and treated the dogtrine 


of manners in the fame way as they had done divinity and 
phyfiology : and hence arofe the epopwia or epic poem, 

The epic poets have done with regard to morality, juft 
the contrary of what the divine poets did for their theology. 
As the too great diverfity of divine actions and perfeétions, 
fo little proportioned to our underftanding, occafioned the 
latter to divide the fingle idea of the foe eflence of God 
into feveral perfons under different names, as Jupiter, Juno, 
Neptune, &c. fo, on the contrary, the nature of moral phi- 
lofophy, which never gives any rules for particular things, 
occafioned the epic poets to unite in one fingle idea, in the 
fame perfon, and even in a fingle aétion, whatever of the 
like kind occurs in different raeee and different actions. 

Thus, fays Ariftotle, poetry teaches moral philofophy, 
not by reciting hiftorically what Alcibiades has done or fuf- 
fered, but propofing what fuch a perfon, whom the poet 
calls by any name he pleafes, would neceffarily or probably 
have done or faid on the like occafion. It is in this manner 
that poetry reprefents either the unhappy confequences of 
defigns ill concerted, of wicked aétions, &c. or the reward 
of good actions, and pleafure reaped from a defign laid in 
virtue, and conduéted by prudence. 

Thus, according to our critic, the poetical aétions and 
perfons are all feigned, allegorical, and univerfal, not hif- 
torical and fingular. This is likewife the fentiment of 
Horace ; who adds, that poets teach morality as well as 
philofophy ; but the preference herein he gives to Homer. 
This advantage of the poets over mere philofophers arifes 
hence, that all poetry is an imitation. Now imitation is a 
thing extremely natural; and hence this manner of pro- 
pofing things becomes better fitted to engage the auditors. 
Again, imitation is an inftruétion given by examples; and 
examples are the more proper to perfuade, becaufe they 
prove the thing poflible. In effeét, imitation is fo much 
the nature of poetry, that, Ariftotle tells us, it is to this 
the art owes its rife. 

But the poets, by becoming philofophers, did not ceafe 
to be divines; on the contrary, the morality they taught 
obliged them frequently to introduce the Deity in their 
works; and the fhare fo auguft a Being had in the a¢tion, 
obliged the poet to make it grand, important, and con- 
ducted by the perfons of kings and princes. 

Add to this that it likewife obliged the poet to think and 
{peak after a manner elevated above the common pitch of 
men, and to ufe phrafes equal, in fome meafure, to the 
divine perfons he introduced ; and to this purpofe ferved 
the poetical, figurative language, and the majefty of heroic 
verfe. 

To convey their truths to the beft advantage, and adapt 
them to the particular purpofes they were intended for, 
poets found out various forms. Hence the epopeia and 
drama. See Epic Poem. 

After all, poetry muft be allowed to ftand emment among 
the other liberal arts; inafmuch as it refrefhes the mind 
when it is fatigued, foothes it when it is agitated, relieves 
and invigorates it when it is depreffed ; as it elevates the 
thoughts. to the admiration of what is beautiful, what is 
becoming, what is great and noble: nor is it enough to 
fay, that it delivers the precepts of virtue in the moft agree- 
able manner ; it infinuates or inftils into the foul the very 
principles of morality itfelf. Moreover, fince the defire of 
glory, innate in man, appears to be the moft powerful in- 
centive to great and heroic actions, it is the peculiar func- 
tion of poetry to improve this bias of our nature, and thus 
to cherifh and entiven the embers of virtue: and fince one 


of the principal employments of poetry confifts im the cele- 
bration 
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bration of great and virtuous actions, in tranfmitting to 
pofterity the examples of the braveft and moft excellent 
men, and in confecrating their names to immortality ; this 
praife is certainly its due, that while it forms the mind to 
habits of re€titude by its precepts, directs it by examples, 
excites and animates it by its peculiar force, it kas alfo the 
diftinguifhed honour of diftributing to virtue the moit ample 
and defirable rewards of its labours. 

The importance of this art is moft eminently confpicuous, 
as employed on facred fubjeéts, and in fubferviency to reli- 
gion. This indeed appears to have been the original office 
and deftination of poetry ; and this it ftill fo happily per- 
forms, that in all other cafes it feems out of charater, as 
if intended for this purpofe alone. In other mnftances poetry 
appears to want the afliftance of art, but in this to fhine 
forth with allits natural fplendour, or rather to be animated 
by that infpiration, which on other occafions is {poken of 
without being felt. Thefe obfervations are remarkably 
exemplified in the Hebrew poetry, than which the human 
mind can conceive nothing more elevated, more beautiful, 
or more elegant ; in which the almoft ineffable fublimity of 
the fubjeét is fully equalled by the energy of the language, 
and the dignity of the ftyle. And it is worthy obfervation, 
that as fome of thefe writings exceed in antiquity the fabu- 
lous ages of Greece, in fublimity they are fuperior to the 
moft finifhed produétions of that polifhed people. 

Having confidered the nature and excellence, and utility 
of poetry, and tranfiently compared it with philofophy, 
hiftory, and oratory, {pecifying alfo the affiftance which the 
poet derives in his imitation of nature from an extenfive and 
accurate acquaintance with the fciences and other arts, we 
fhall now proceed to give a brief fketch of its rife and pro- 
greflion. 

It has been a prevalent opinion, ‘fanétioned by the con- 
eurring voice of antiquity, that poetry is older than profe. 
This, however, is a kind of paradox, which needs explica- 
tion, becaufe there never exifted any period of fociety, in 
which men converfed together in poetical numbers. But 
from the commencement of the focial ftate, they occafionally 
met together for feafts, facrifices, and public affemblies ; 
and on allfuch occafions, their principal entertainment con- 
fifted in mufic, fong, and dance. In the rude effufions, 
which the enthufiafm of fancy or paffion fuggefted to un- 
taught men, when roufed by interefting events, and by their 
meeting together in public aflemblies, we difcover the firft 
beginnings of poetic compofition. Two particulars, fays 
Dr. Blair, would early diftinguifh this language of fong, 
from that in which they converfed on the common occur- 
rences of life; namely, an unufual arrangement of words, 
and the employment of bold figures of fpeech. The order 
of words would be inverted to fuit the train in which they 
rofe in the {peaker’s imagination, or to accommodate them 
to the cadence of the paffion by which he was moved, and 
the various emotions of the mind would alfo fuggeft thofe 
modes of expreflion, which are now diftinguifhed by the 
learned names of hyperbole, profopopeia, fimile, &c.; and 
which were the native language of poetry, among the moft 
barbarous nations. The fame impulfe likewife which 
prompted the enthufiaftic poetic ftyle, would difpofe to a 
certain melody, or modulation of found, fuited to the dif- 
ferent emotions of joy or grief, of admiration, love, or 
anger. Mufic and poetry, therefore, have the fame origin ; 
they were prompted by the fame occafions ; they were united 
in fong ; and as long as they continued united, they tended, 
without doubt, mutually to heighten and exalt each other’s 
power, The firft poets fung their own verfes; and hence 


fprung verfification, or words arranged in a more artful 
order than profe, fo as to be fuited to fome tune or melody. 
Lf the actual origin of poetry be inquired after, fays Dr. 
Lowth, it muft be referred to religion ; and fince it appears 
to be an art derived from nature alone, peculiar to no age or 
nation, and only in an advanced ftate of fociety conformed 
to rule and method, it mut be wholly attributed to the more 
violent affe€tions of the heart, the nature of which is to ex- 
prefs themfelves in an animated and lofty tone, with a vehe- 
mence of expreflion far remote from vulgar ufage. It is no 
lefs obfervable alfo, that thefe affections break and interrupt 
the enunciation by their impetuofity ; they burft forth in 
fentences pointed, earneft, rapid, and tremulous; and in 
{ome degree the ftyle, as well as the modulation, is adapted 
to the emotions and habits of the mind. Is it not probable, 
continues the fame author, that the firft effort of rude and 
unpolifhed verfe would difplay itfelf in the praife of the 
Creator, and flow almoft involuntarily from the enraptured 
mind? This at leaft is certain, that poetry has been nur- 
tured in thofe facred places, where fhe feems to haye been 
firft raifed into exiftence ; and that her original occupation 
was in the temple and at the altar. However ages and na- 
tions may have differed in their religious fentiments and 
opinions, in this at leaft we find them all agreed, that the 
mytteries of their devotion were celebrated in verfe. Ac- 
cording to Plato (De Leg. lib. iii,), the moft ancient 
poetry, as well as mufic, was that which was addrefled to 
the Deity, under the appellation of hymns. Although the 
Greeks, who are fond of attributing to their own nation 
the invention of all feiences and arts, have afcribed the origin 
of poetry to Orpheus, Linus, and Mufzus, yet long be- 
fore fuch names were heard of, and among nations where 
they were never known, poetry exifted. Poetry, and alfo 
mufic, fo far from being arts that belong only to polifhed 
nations, have their foundation in the nature of man, and be- 
long to all nations and ages ; though, like other arts founded 
in nature, they have been more cultivated, and, from a con- 
currence of favourable circumftances, carried to greater per- 
fection in fome countries than in others. Indeed, before 
any characters expreflive of founds were invented, at leaft 
before they were commonly received, and applied to general 
ufe, it feems to have afforded the only means of preferving the 
rude {cience of the early times ; and, in this re{pe€, to have 
rendered the want of letters more tolerable. It feems alfo 
to have acted the part of a public herald, by whofe voice 
each memorable tranfaGtion of antiquity was proclaimed, 
and tranfmitted through different ages and nations. Such 
appears, by the teftimony of authors, to have been the un- 
doubted origin of poetry among heathen nations. Upon 
the whole it may be obferved, that the firit compofitions, 
which were either recorded by writing, or tranfmitted by 
tradition, could be no other than poetical compofitions. 
Nothing could attract the attention of favage tribes, ad- 
died only to hunting and war, roufe the {peaker to pour 
himfelf forth, or draw the crowd to liften, but the high 
powers of paflion, of mufic, and of fong. This rokihe 
and no other, could be employed by chiets and legiflators, 
when they meant to inftruét or to animate their tribes. 
Befides, before writing was invented, fongs only could lalt 
and be remembered. The ear affifted the memory by the 
help of numbers ; fathers repeated and fung them to their 
children ; and by this oral tradition of national ballads, were 
conveyed all the hiftorical knowledge, and all the inftru€tion 
of the firft ages. Greece, for feveral fucceffive ages, pof- 
feffed no records but the poetic. Priefts, philofophers, and 
ftatefmen, all delivered their inftrutions in poetry. Apollo, 
Orpheus, 
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Orpheus, and Amphion, their moft ancient bards, are re- 
prefented as the firft founders of law and civilization. Minos 
and Thales fung to the lyre the laws which they compofed ; 
and till the age immediately preceding that of Herodotus, 
hiftory had affumed no other form but that of poetical 
tales. 

The firft perfon who publifhed a profe oration was Phe- 
recydes of the ifle of Syrus, or Scyros, contemporary with 
king Cyrus, who lived fome ages pofterior to that of Homer 
and Hefiod; and fomewhat after that time, Cadmus the 
Milefian began to compofe hiftory. (Strabo, lib. i. Plin. 
Nat. Hift. Ll. vii. 56. and v. 29.) It is well known,” 


fays Ifidorus (Hifpal. Orig. 1. i. 27.), “¢ that among the’ 


Greeks, as well as among the Latins, metrical compofition 
was much more ancient, than profe. Every fpecies ~of 
knowledge was at firft contained in poetry ; it was long be- 
fore erake compofition flourifhed. The firft man among 
the Greeks, who compofed in profe, was Pherecydes Sy- 
rius: among the Romans, Appius Cecus firft publifhed a 
work in profe againft Pyrrhus.’? The laws themfelves were 
metrical, and adapted to certain mufical notes: fuch were 
the laws of Charondas, which were fung at the banquets of 
the Athenians; fuch were thofe which were delivered by 
the Cretans (/Elian, Nat. Hitt. 1. i. 39.) to the ingenuous 
youth to be learned by rote, with accompaniments of mu- 
fical melody, in order that, by the enchantment of harmony, 
the fentiments might be more forcibly imprefled upon their 
memories. Hence certain poems were denominated yous 
(nomoi), which implied convivial or banqueting fongs, as 
is remarked by Ariftotle (Prob. S. 19. Q. 28.) ; who adds, 
that the fame cuftom of chanting the laws to mufic exifted 
even in his own time among the Agathyrfi. If we may 
credit Strabo (Geog. 1. iii.), the Turdetani, a people of 
Spain, had laws in verfe ; but the Germans, as Tacitus po- 
fitively aflerts, had no records or annals but the traditional 
poems, in which they celebrated the heroic exploits of their 
anceftors. In the fame manner, and on the fame account, 
the Perfians, the Arabs, and many of the moft ancient 
Eaitern nations, preferved in verfe their hiftory and politics, 
as well as the principles of religion and morals. Among the 
Scythian or Gothic nations, many of their kings and leaders 
were fcalds or poets; and it is, as Dr. Blair obferves, from 
their Runic fongs, that the moft early writers of their hif- 
tory, fuch as Saxo-Grammaticus, acknowledge, that they 
had derived their chief information. Among the Celtic 
tribes, in Gaul, Britain, and Jreland, we know in what 
admiration their bards were held, and what great influence 
they pofleffled over the people. They were both poets and 
muficians, as all the firft poets in every country were. They 
were always near the perfons of the chief or fovereign ; they 
recorded all his great exploits; they were employed as the 
ambafladors between contending tribes, and their perfons 
were held facred. Whatever may be thought of the anti- 
quity of Offian’s poems, it is certain that in the Highlands 
of Scotland there are many remains of the ancient hiftorical 
ballads, which, though probably of a much later date than 
the age of Offian is pretended to be, contain many marks of 
wild genius, and furnifhed Mr. Macpherfon, as it has been 
faid, with the bulk of his materials. 

All fcience, human and divine, feems to have been de- 
pofited in the treafury of the mufes, and thither it was ne- 
ceffary, on every occafion, to refort. The only mode of 
inftruGtion, as bifhop Lowth obferves, adapted to human 
nature in an uncivilized ftate, when the knowledge of letters 
was very little, if at all, diffufed, muft be that which is 
calculated to captivate the ear and the paffions, which affifts 
the memory, which is not to be delivered into the hand, but 


infufed into the mind and the heart. Poetry, as. profeffor 
Michaelis remarks, is much lefs liable to be corrupted than 
profe. So faithful a preferver of truth is metre, that shat 
is liable to be changed, augmented, or violated, almoft daily 
in profe, may continue for ages in verfe, without variation, 
without even achange in the obfolete phrafeology. The 
ancient ufe of poetry has been traced by the learned prelate, 
whofe admirable “ Przleétions’’ have been often cited, not 
only in the writings of Mofes, but in the moft remote 
periods of the Mofaic hiftery. The addrefs of Lamech to 
his wives (Gen. iv. 23, 24.) prefents an indubitable fpeci- 
men of the poetry of the firft ages. Michaelis, among the 
fragments of verfe that are fcattered through the writings of 
Mofes, mentions his relation (Gen. in. 24.) of the cherubs 
placed at the eaft of the garden of Eden, under which ap- 
pellation the profeffor underftands to be meant, not angels, 
but the “ equi tonantes’’ of the Greek and Latin poets. 
The paflage, he fays, is unqueftionably poetical. «* He 
placed before the garden cherubims (thundering horfes) and 
a flaming fword, to keep the way of the tree of life ;’’ in 
plain terms, the dread of the frequent tempefts and daily 
thunders deterred men from that track, in which paradife 
was fituated, left they fhould eat of the tree of life. An- 
other example of genuine poetry 1s the execration of Noah 
upon Ham, with the magnificent predictions of profperity 
to his two brothers, to Shem in particular, and the ardent 
breathings of his foul for their future happinefs. (Gen. ix. 
25. 27.) The infpired benediétions of the patriarchs [faac 
and Jacob are altogether of the fame kind. (Gen. xxvii. 
27—29. 39, 40.) Many other examples of a fimilar kind 
might be produced, which would ferve to fhew, that the 
poetry, analogous to the fpecimens of Hebrew poetry, ftill 
remaining, was neither originally the produétion of Mofes, 
nor peculiar to the Jewish nation; but that it may be ac- 
counted among the firit fruits of human ingenuity, and was 
cultivated by the Hebrews and other eaftern nations from 
‘the firft ages, as the recorder of events, the preceptor of 
morals, the hiftorian of ‘the paft, and prophet of the future. 
See Gen. xxi. 6, 7. xxiv. 60. xxv. 23. xxviil. 16, 17. 
Numb. xii. 6—8. See Hesrew Poetry. 

Among the firft poetic compofitions we may reckon odes 
and hymns, dictated by religious feelings : plaintive or elegiac 
poetry would as naturally arife from lamentations over de- 
ceafed friends: epic poetry derived its origin from the re- 
cital of the atchievements of their heroes and anceftors ; and 
not contented with fimply reciting thefe, they would be led, 
at fome of their public meetings, to reprefent them, by in- 
troducing different bards {peaking in the charafter of their 
heroes, and anfwering each other, in which praétice we 
difcern the firft outlines of tragedy, or dramatic writing. 
But, in ‘the firft ages of fociety, none of thefe kinds of 
poetry were properly diftinguifhed or feparated, as they are 
now, from each other. At firft, hiftory, éloquence, and 
poetry were all the fame; but when the progrefs of fociety 
induced a feparation of ‘the different arts aud profeflions of 
civil-life, it led alfovby degrees to a feparation of the dif 
ferent literary provinces from each other. In procefs of 
time the art of writing was invented ; and afterwards poetry 
became a feparate art, calculated chiefly to pleafe, and con- 
fined generally to fuch fubje&s as related to the imagination 
and paffions. Even its earlieft companion, mufic, was ina 
great meafure divided from it. The firft poetry of all 
nations was rude and.artlefs, but at the fame time it had 
fomewhat in it that captivated and tranfported the mind. In 
after ages, when poetry became a regular art, ftudied for 
reputation and for gain, authors began to affe& what they 
did not feel. Compofing coolly in ‘their clofets, fays Dr. 
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Blair, they endeavoured to imitate paffion rather than to ex- 
prefs it; they tried to force their imagination into raptures, 
or to fupply the defeét of native warmth, by thofe arti- 
ficial ornaments, which might give compofition a {plendid 
appearance. 

The feparation of mufic from poetry produced confe- 
quences not favourable in fome refpeéts to poetry, and in 
many refpeéts hurtful to mufic. (See Dr. Brown’s Difler- 
tation on the Rife, Union, and Separation of Poetry and 
Mufic.) As long as they remained united, muftc enlivened 
and animated poetry, and poetry gave force and expreffion to 
mufical found. Mufic was then in a fimple ftate; and the 
poet’s ftrain was always heard. In this flate it produced 
all the great effects afcribed to it in ancient ftory. From 
fimple mufic only, and from mufic, accompanied. with verfe 
or fong, we are to look for {trong expreflion, and powerful 
influence over the human mind. But when inftrumental 
mufic came to be ftudied as a feparate art, divefted of the 
poet’s fong, and formed into the artificial and intricate com- 
binations of harmony, it loft all its ancient power of in- 
flaming the hearers with {trong emotions; and funk into an 
art of mere amufement, among polifhed and luxurious 
nations. Still, however, poetry preferves, in all countries, 
fome remains of its firft and original conneCtion with mufic. 
By being uttered in fong, it was formed into numbers, or 
intovan artificial arrangement of words and fyllables, very 
different in different countries; but fuch, as to the inha- 
bitants of each, feemed moft melodious and agreeable in 
found. . Hence arifes that great characteriltic of poetry, 
which we now call verfe. See VERSE and VERSIFICATION. 

The firft poetry of nations acquires fome diverfity from 
difference of climate, and of manner of living; chiefly, as 
thofe nations are of a more ferocious, or a more gentle {pirit, 
and according as they advance more rapidly or more flowly 
in the arts of civilization. Hence we tind all the remains 
of the ancient Gothic poetry remarkably fierce, and breath- 
ing nothing but flaughter and blood; while the Peruvian 
and Chinefe fongs turned, from the earlieft times, upon 
milder fubjeéts. The Celtic poetry, in the days of Offian, 
though chiefly of the martial kind, yet had attained a con- 
fiderable mixture of tendernefs and refinement; in confe- 
quence of the long cultivation of poetry among the Celtzx, 
by means of a feries and fucceflion of bards, which had 
been eftablifhed for ages. Among the Grecian nations, 
their early poetry appears to have foon received a philofo- 
phical caft, from what we are informed concerning the fub- 
jects of Orpheus, Linus, and Mufzus, who treated of crea- 
tion and of chaos, of the generation of the world, and of 
the rife of things; and it is known that the Greeks ad- 
vanced fooner to philofophy, and proceeded with a quicker 
pace in all the arts of refinement, than moft other nations. 
The metrical compofitions of the Arabians were of two 
forts, one, which they compared to loofe pearls, and the 
other to pearls ftrung. In the former, the fentences or 
verfes were unconnected ; and their beauty arofe from the 
elegance of the expreflion, and the acutenefs of the fenti- 
ment. (See Arasic Poetry.) The moral dogtrines of the 
Perfians were generally comprehended in independent pro- 
verbial apophthegms, formed into verfe ; bearing, in this re- 
fpeét, a confiderable refemblance to the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon. The book of Job is alfo in the fame form of com- 
pofition, Lowth’s Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the 
Hebrews tranflated by Gregory, vol. i, Beattie’s Eflays 
on Poetry and Mulic. Blair’s Lectures, vol. aii. 

During the decline of the Roman empire, many caufes 
concurred to accelerate the relapfe of the Latin poetry into 
barbarifm. Among thefe we may mention the growing in- 


creafe of Chriftianity which deprived it of its old fabulous 
embellifhments, and in confequence of which it was chiefly 
employed in compofing ecclefiaftical hymns. Amidft thefe 
impediments, however, and the neceflary degeneration of 
tafte and ftyle, a few poets fupported the character of the 
Roman mufe with tolerable dignity at this period. Thefe 
were Aufonius, Paulinus, Sidonius, Sedulius, Arator, Ju- 
vencus, Profper, and Fortunatus. With the laft, who flou- 
rifhed at the beginning of the fixth century, and was bifhop 
of Poitiers, the Roman poetry is fuppofed to have expired. 

For an account of the introduction and progrefs. of Eng- 
lith poetry, with its diftinguifhing characters and writers at 
different periods in the more early ages, we refer to Mr, 
Warton’s Hiftory of Englifh Poetry, &c. 

The firft age of Englifh poetry, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, difplayed a fantaitic combination of chivalrous fancy 
and feeling with claflical pedantry ; but, upon the whole, 
the native genius was unfubdued; and the poems of that 
age, with all their faults, and partly perhaps from their 
faults, are the moft national part of our poetry, as they 
undoubtedly contain its higheft beauties. From the ac- 
ceffion of James I. to the civil war, the glory of Shakfpeare 
turned the whole national genius to the drama; and, after 
the reftoration, a new and clafflical {chool arofe, under which 
our old and claffical literature was abandoned, and almoft 
forgotten. But all imported taftes in literature muft be in 
fome meafure fuperficial. The poetry which grew in the 
bofoms of a people is always capable of being revived by a 
filful hand. When the brilliant and poignant lines of Pope 
began to fall on the public ear, it was natural that we 
fhould revert to the cultivation of our indigenous poetry. 
During the greater part of the 18th century, the connec- 
tion of the chara¢ter of Englifh poetry with the ftate of the 
country was very eafily traced. ‘The period which extended 
from the Englifh to the French revolution was the golden 
age of authentic hiftory. Governments were fecure, nations 
tranquil, improvements rapid, and manners mild beyond the 
example of any former age. The Englifh nation, which 
pofleiled the greateft of all national bleflings, a wifely con- 
itructed popular government, neceflarily enjoyed the largeft 
fhare of every other benefit. The tranquillity of that for- 
tunate period was not difturbed by any of thofe calamities, 
or even extraordinary events, which excite the imagination 
and inflame the paffions. No age was more exempt from 
the prevalence of any fpecies of popular enthufialm. In 
this ftate of things, poetry partook of that calm, argu- 
mentative, moral, and direétly ufeful character into which it 
naturally fubfides, when no events occur to roufe the higher 
paffions ; when every talent is allured into the immediate 
fervice of a profperous and improving fociety ; and wher 
wit, tafte, diffufed literacure, and faitidious criticifm, com- 
bine to deter the young writer from the more arduous enter- 
prifes of poetical genius. In fuch an age, every art be- 
comes rational. Reafon is the power which prefides in a 
calm: but reafon guides, rather than impels; and, though 
it muft regulate every exertion of genius, it never can roufe 
it to vigorous aétion. 

The fchool of Dryden and Pope, which prevailed till a 
very late period of the laft century, is neither the moft 
poetical nor the moft national part of our literary annals. 
Thefe great poets fometimes indeed ventured into the 
regions of pure poetry. But their general character is, 
that ‘not in fancy’s maze they wandered long ;’’ that they 
rather approached the elegant corre¢tnefs of our continen- 
tal neighbours, than fupported the daring flight which, in 
the former age, had borne Englifh poetry to a fublimer ele- 
vation, than that of any other modern people of the Weit, 
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Towards the middle of the eighteenth century, great, sheughs 
quiet changes, began to manifeft themfelves in the republic 
of letters, in every European nation which retained any por- 
tion of mental activity. About that time, the exclufive 
authority of our great rhyming poets began to be weakened ; 
new jaltes and fafhions began to fhew themfelves in the po- 
litical world. A {chool of poetry muft have prevailed long 
enough, to be probably on the verge of downfall, before its 
praétice be embodied in a correfpondent fy{tem of criticifm. 
Johnfon was the critic of our fecond poetical fchool. As 
far as his prejudices of a political or religious kind did not 
difqualify him for all criticifm, he was admirably fitted by 
nature to be the critic of this fpecies of poetry. Without 
more imagination, fenfibility, or delicacy than it required, 
—not always with perhaps quite enough for its higher parts, 
—he poflefled fagacity, fhrewdnefs, experience, knowledge of 
mankind, a tafte for rational and orderly compofitions, and 
a difpofition to accept, inftead of poetry, that lofty and 
vigorous declamation in harmonious verfe, of which he him- 
felf was capable, and to which his great mafters fometimes 
defcended. His f{pontaneous admiration fearcely foared 
above Dryden. ‘Merit of a loftier clafs he rather faw 
than felt.’”” Shakfpeare has tranfcendent excellence of 
every fort, and for every critic, except thofe who are re- 
pelled by the faults which ufually attend fublime virtues,— 
character and manners, morality and prudence, as well as 
imagery and paffion. Johnfon did indeed perform a vigorous 
a&t of reluctant juitice towards Milton; but it was a proof, 
to ufe his own words, that 


‘¢ At length our mighty Bard’s victorious lays 

Fill the loud voice of univerfal praife ; 

And baffled Spite, with hopelefs anguifh dumb, 

Yields to renown the centuries to come !”’ 

The deformities of the life of Gray ought not to be 
aferibed to jealoufy--for Johnfon’s mind, though coarfe, 
was not mean—but to the prejudices of his univerfity, his 
- faction, and his poetical feét: and this laft bigotry is the 
more remarkable, becaufe it is exerted againit the moft 
fkilful and tafteful of innovators, who, in reviving more 
poetical fubjeéts and a more fplendid diétion, has employed 
more care and finifh, than thofe who aimed only at cor- 
reCtnefs. 

The interval which elapfed between the death of Gold- 
{mith and the rife of Cowper, is perhaps more barren than 
any other twelve years in the hiftory of our poetry fince the 
acceffion of Elizabeth. It feemed as if the fertile foil was 
at length exhaufted. But it had in fa only ceafed to ex- 
hibit its accuftomed produce. The eftablifhed poetry had 
worn out either its own refources, or the conftancy of its 
_ readers. Former attempts to introduce novelty had been 
either too weak, or too early. Neither the beautiful fancy 
of Collins, nor the learned and ingenious induftry of War- 
ton, nor even the union of fublime genius with confummate 
art in Gray, had produced a general change in poetical 
compofition. But the fulnefs of time was approaching ; 
and a revolution has been accomplifhed, of which the com. 
mencement nearly coincides (not as we conceive accidentally) 
with that of the political revolution which has changed the 
character as well as the condition of Europe. 

As the condition and chara¢ter of the former age had 
produced an argumentative, didaétic, fententious, pruden- 
tial, and fatirical poetry ; fo, the approaches to a new order 
{or rather at firit diforder) in political fociety, were at- 
tended by correfpondent movements in the poetical world. 
—Bolder {peculations began to prevail. A combination of 
the fcience and art of the tranquil period, with the hardy 
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enterprizes of that which fucceeded, gave rife to {cientific 
poems, in which a bold attempt was made, by the mere 
force of dition, to give a poetical intereft and elevation to 
the coldeft parts of knowledge--and to thofe arts which 
have been hitherto confidered as the meaneft. Having been 
forced above their natural place by the firft wonder, they 
have not yet recovered from the fubfequent depreffion ; nor 
will a fimilar attempt be fuccefsful, without a more tempe- 
rate ufe of power over ftyle,—until the diffufion of phyfical 
knowledge renders it familiar to the popular imagination, — 
and till the prodigics worked by the mechanical arts thal] 
have beftowed on them a charaéter of grandeur. For other 
obfervations of-a fimilar kind, we refer to the critique on 
Rogers’s Poems, art. 2. Edinb. Rev. N° 43, the anony- 
mous author of which confiders the prefent as one of the 
mott flourifhing periods of Englifh poetry. 

When claflical ftudies revived amidft the chivalrous man- 
ners and feudal inftitutions of Gothic Europe, the imitation 
of ancieat poets ftruggled againft the power of modern 
fentiments, with various event, in different times and coun- 
tries; but every where in fuch a manner as to give fome- 
what of an artificial and exotic character to poetry. Jupi- 
ter and the Mufes appeared in the poems of Chriftian 
nations. ‘The feelings and principles of democracies were 
copied by perfons belonging to Teutonic monarchies or 
ariftocracies. The fentiments of the poet in his verfe were 
very different from thofe which a¢tuated his condu@&t. The 
forms and rules of compofition were borrowed from an- 
tiquity, inftead of {pontaneoufly arifing from the manner 
of thinking of modern communities. In Italy, when let- 
ters firft revived, the chivalrous principle was too near the 
period of its full vigour to be oppreffed by the foreign 
learning. Ancient monuments were borrowed ; but the ro- 
mantic form was prevalent; and where the forms were 
claflical, the f{pirit continued to be romantic. The ftruc- 
ture of Taflo’s poem was that of the Grecian epic; but 
his heroes were Chriftian knights. French poetry, having 
been fomewhat unaccountably late in its rife, and flow in its 
progrefs, reached its brilliant period, when all Europe had 
confiderably loft its ancient charaéteriltic principles, and was 
fully impregnated with claffical ideas. Hence it acquired 
faultlefs elegance ; and hence alfo it became lefs natural, 
more timid and more imitative; more like a feeble tranflation 
of Roman poetry. See Romance, Runic, Scatps, Scan- 
DINAVIA, SAxon, &c. 

Poetry, the Laws of Epic and Dramatic, fee under Epic, 
CHARACTER, INvocaTIoN, Dramatic, THEATRE, TRA- 
GEDY, Comepy, Act, ScENE, and SENTIMENT. ~ For the 
lower forts of poetry, fee Opr, Sone, Epigram, Epirapn, 
ELrcy, SATIRE, &c. 

Portry, Allegorical. 

Porrry, Defcriptive. See Description. 

Poetry, Didadic. .See Diwactic. 

Portry, Hebrew. See Hesrew Poetry. 

Poetry, Language of. See Porric Language. 

Porrry, Lyric. See Lyric Poetry and Opr. 

Portry, Pafforal. See Pastorau Poetry. 

Poetry, Prophetic. See Propneric Poetry. 

POFIG, in Geography, a town of Bohemia, in the circle 
of Boleflaw; 1omiles N.W. of Jung-Buntzel. 

POGAH, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 57 miles 
S.S.W. of Patna. N, lat. 24° 53'. E. long. 84° 45!. 

POGAR, a town of Ruiflia, in the government of Nov. 
gorod Sieverfkoi ; 20 miles N. of Novgorod Sieverfkoi. N. 
Tat. 52° 18'.. FE. long.igg° 14’. 

POGATOVA, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Archangel ; 92 miles S.E, of Oneg. 
Cc POGEN, 


See ALLEGORY and FABLE. 
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POGEN, a town of Bavaria, on a river of the fame- 


fame, which foon after runs into the Danube; fix miles E. 
of Straubing. 

POGGE, in Ichthyology. See Cotrus Cataphradtus. 

POGGIO, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the de- 

artment of the Mincio; 20 miles S.E. of Mantua.— 

Ifo, atown of Italy, in the department of the Lower 
Po; feven miles E. of Cento.—Alfo, a town of the Ligu- 
rian Republic ; feven miles W. of Genoa ; and another 15 
miles S.W. of Genoa. —Alfo, a town of Etruria, called 
Villa Imperiale, where the late grand duke had a palace ; 
eight miles $.E. of Florence. 

POGGIOBONZI, atown of Etruria; 21 miles S.E. 
of Florence. 

POGGY or Poaeu, Pulo, called alfo Naffau [flands, (fee 
NassAv), are two iflands, forming part of the range of iflands 
that lie before the W. coaft of Sumatra, and feparated 
from each other by a narrow channel. The inhabitants of 
thefe iflands and of the ifland Mantawaye are univerfally tat- 
toed in the fhape of birds and beafts, and their fkin difco- 
loured. Neither of thefe twe iflands is the largeft of the 
range. ‘Pulo Neas’’ has the greateft circumference ; and 
this, if we except * Pulo Babee,”’ is the northernmoft, and 
not far diftant from Natal, on the coaft of Sumatra, 
where the Englifh have a fettlement, and whence a great 
trade is carried on to the ifland of Neas, in rice and flaves, 
and of the latter not lefs than 450 annually, befides about 
150 which go to the northern ports ; in taking thefe un- 
fortunate victims of the avarice of the chiefs, it is computed 
that no fewer than 200 are killed. The people of Neas 
are {mall in their perfons, of a fair complexion, particu- 
larly the women, who are moftly fent to Batavia. Many 
of both fexes are infe¢ted with a kind of leprofy, whichis 
an hereditary difeafe, though not contagious. Their ears are 
made to extend fo as to admit of an aperture large enough 
for the hand to pafs through, and fo as almoft to touch 
the fhoulders, though the purchafers of females fometimes 
have them trimmed to the natural fize. The iflanders are 
remarkable for their ingenuity in handicraft works; and 
they practife letting blood by cupping in a manner fimilar 
to ours; their principal food is pork, and the chiefs orna- 
ment their houfes with the jaws of the hogs as well as the 
{kulls of the enemies whom they kill; in their difpofition 
they are revengeful, and are accounted dangerous as domeftic 
flaves. Earthquakes, which are common in Sumatra, ex- 
tend to thefe iflands ; in 1763 an entire village was {wal- 
lowed up in that of Neas. The ifland of Naflau is high, 
but not mountainous, and may be difcerned, in clear weather, 
at the diftance of eight or nine leagues. The S.E. point, 
called “ Fith’? point, runs out very low, and one or two 
leagues to the S. of it lie two fmall, and about four or 
five leagues further, one fomewhat larger ifland.” This 
laft has by fome been taken for the ifland «* Met de Reeven,”’ 
or Reef ifland, (Pulo Mego); but the latter lies in S. 
lat. 3° 55’, whereas the former is in 3° 30!. * Pulo Mego,” 
as well as fome other of thefe iflands, is uninhabited, ex- 
cept by rats and fquirrels, that fubfift on the cocoa-nuts 
which they produce, and which are occafionally carried off in 
veflels from Sumatra to that ifland. All thefe fmall iflands 
are flirted near the fea-beach with cocoa-nut trees, which 
grow fo thick together, that they almoft choak each other, 
whilft the interior parts are entirely free from them; this 
is occafioned by the accidental floating of the nuts to the 
fhore, where being planted, as it were, by the hand of na- 
ture, they fhoot forth and bear fruit, and thus fupply ma- 
terials for reproduction. Mr. Marfden fuppofes that this 
ehain of iflands may probably have once formed a part of 
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the Main, and have been feparated from it, either by fome 
violent effort of nature, or by the gradual attrition of the 
fea. Various appearances confirm this fuppofition. The 
food of thefe iflanders confifts of yams, ,crabs, plantains, 
and cocoa-nuts. ‘The drefs of the women is only a piece 
of cloth wrapped round the middle, and reaching within 
two or three inches of the knee. Marfden’s Sumatra. 
Stavorinus’s Voyages, vol. iil. 


POGINSK, a town of Ruffia, in the government of ~ 


Pikov, on_the Louvat; 16 miles N.N.W. of Veliki 
Luki. 
POGLIZA, a diftri& of Dalmatia, between the river 
Cetina and the Adriatic. ; ' 

POGNY, a town of France, in the department of the 
Marne, on the Marne; nine miles §.S.E. of Chalons fur 
Marne. 

POGO, in Ornithology, a name by which the inhabitants 
of the Philippine iflands call their quail: it is very ike our 
common quail, but {maller. 

POGOIANA, in Geography, a town of European Tur- 
key, in Macedonia; nine miles N. of Saloniki. 

POGONIA, in Botany, from xwys, a beard, a genus 
founded by Juflieu, to which he refers various plants of the 
natural order of Orchidee, that have a fringed or bearded 
lip to their ne€tary, without a fpur, Mr. Brown limits 
it to fuch as have a terminal permanent anther; a feffile 
hooded lip, crefted on the infide ; five feparate petals def- 
titute of glands and farinaceous pollen.—Juff. 65. Brown 
in Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 5. 203. Clafs and order, Gynandria 
Monandria. Nat. Ord. Orchidee. 

The only fpecies mentioned as c#*ivated in our gar- 
den is 

P. divaricata. Lily-leaved Pogonia. (Arethufa divari- 
cata; Linn. Sp. Pl. 1346. Willd. Sp. Pl.v. 4. 81. Purfh 
v. 2. 590. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 729. f. 3. Helleborine 
hlu folio caulem ambiente, &c. ; Catefb. Carol. v. 1. t. 58.) 
—Root fomewhat palmate. Stem-leaf and bractea linear- 
oblong. Calyx-leaves linear-lanceolate.— Found in fwamps 
near the fea-coaft, from Virginia to Florida, blofloming in 
Jaly. Mr. Frafer brought living plants to England in 
1787. The root is perennial. Stem two feet high, fimple, 
fingle-flowered, fmooth, bearing a fhort fheath near the bot- 
tom, a linear-oblong {mooth /eaf about the middle, and a 
bradea, of fmaller fize, at the top, under the large hand- 
fome flower, which has a dull-purple calyx, with broader 
rofe-coloured petals and nefary. 

Poconta fis ufed by Mr. Andréws, in his Repofitory 
t. 212 and 283, as a name for the genus previoufly called 
Myoporum; fee that article, as well as Ait. Hort. Kew. 
v. 4. 60. 

Pocontra, according to Ambrofinus, is a name for the 
chefnut, alluding to its briftly or bearded covering. 

POGOR, in Geography, a river on the W. coaft of the 
ifland of Borneo, which runs into the fea, S. lat. 0° 5. 

POGORE, a town of Germany, in the county of Go- 
ritz ; four miles W. of Goritz. 

POHAN, a town of Perfia, in the province of Larittan ; 
15 miles N.E. of Tarem. 

POHERBICZE, a town of Ruffian Poland ; 35 miles 
E.N.E. of Winnicze. 

POHLEN, a town of Saxony, in the Vogtland ; four 
miles N.N.E. of Plauen. 

POHLIA, in Botany, fo named by Hedwig, after his 
friend John Ehrenfreid Pohl, phyfician to the Ele&tor of 
Saxony, and profeffor of Botany at Leipfic, who was born 
in 1746, and publifhed, in 1771, a differtation on ‘the 
ftru€ture and figure of the leaves of plants, which may 
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be found in Ufteri’s Dele&us Opufc. Bot.v. 1.145. This 


genus confifts of only one {peeies, belonging to the natu- 
ral order of Mu/fci; P. elongata; Hedw. Crypt. v. 1. 96. 
t. 36. Sp. Mufc. 171. (Bryumelongatum; Dickf. Crypt. 
fafc. 2. 8. Sm, Fl. Brit. 1349. Engl. Bot. t. 1603.) It 
is, like the Webera of Hedwig, a Bryum, in which both or- 
gans of impregnation are in the fame flower; Pohlia and 
Webera difiering from each other in a moft trifling cha- 
raéter only, founded on the divifions of the inner fringe. 
See Bryum. 

There is no gueftion that Dr. Pohl deferves botanical 
eommemoration, but the fyftem is overloaded with names 
too nearly alike; fee Potra and Poxia ; the latter only 
will probably remain. 

POHOFT, in Geography, a town of Lithuania; 16 miles 
S. of Pinfk. 

POJAUHTECATL, a mountain of Mexico, which 
difcharged fmoke from the year 1545 to 1565, and then the 
fmoke ceafed: its form is conical, and it is fo lofty that 
navigators perceive it from the gulf of Mexico, at the 
diftance of 150 miles; 40 miles W.S.W. of Vera Cruz. 

POIG, a river which runs into the gulf of Triefte, 
about one mile N. of Triefte. 

POILE, La, a bay on the S. of Newfoundland; 32 
miles E. of Cape Ray. 

POINCIANA, in Botany, was fo named by Tournefort, 
in compliment to M. de Poinci, governor of the Antilles in 
the middle of the 17th century, who is faid to have paid 
confiderable attention to the natural hiftory of thofe iflands. 
His remarks have not reached us. The genus in quef- 
tion was adopted by Linnzus, and the generality of bo- 
tanifts ; tall Dr. Solander firft judged it to be not clearly 
diftin@ from CzsaLprnia, in which it is now funk; fee 
that article. 

Pornciana, in Gardening, comprehends plants of the 
fhrubby, flowering, exotic kind, of which the {pecies chiefly 
cultivated are, the fair poinciana or double-fpined Barba- 
does flower fence (P. pulcherrima) ; the bijugated fingle- 
fpined poinciana (P. bijuga) ; and the loftier {pinelefs poin- 
ciana (P. elata). 

Method of Culture.—Thefe plants are commonly increafed 
by means of the feeds, which are annually received from 
the Weft Indies and fown in {mall pots of light earth, plung- 
ing them into fome hot-bed or into the bark-bed of the 
ftove, where they foon come up in a plentiful manner. 

When about three or four inches in height, the young 
plants fhould be pricked out into fmall feparate pots, 
plunging them again into the bark-bed of the ftove un- 
til they become of a good fize, giving them occafional 
waterings, when they moftly make a rapid growth. A fter- 
wards, as they advance in fize, they fhould be fhifted, with 
balls of earth about their roots, into larger pots, being 
plentifully fupplied with water in the fummer feafon, but 
{paringly in the winter time. In this way they commonly 

_ grow well, advancing faft in height, and in a fhort time 
begin to difplay their elegant flowers. They muft be kept 
conftantly in the ftoves or hot-houfes in this country, 
where they generally begin to flower in the autumn or win- 
ter, imparting avery agreeable fragrance, and are highly or- 
namental. i 

POINSON, in the Manege, is a little point or piece of 
fharp pointed iron, fixed in a wooden handle, which the ca- 
valier holds in his right-hand when he means to prick a leap- 
ing horfe in the croupe, or beyond the end of the faddle, in 
order to make him yerk out behind. 

‘POINT, derived from punéum, which is formed from pun- 
gre, to prick, is aterm in various arts. 


r.O! 


Points, in Englifh Antiquity, were a neceffary article in 
the drefs at leaft of men; and mention of them frequently 
occurs in the ancient comedies and other old books. 

They were pieces of ftring about eight inches in length, 
confifting of three ftrands of cotton yarn, of various co- 
lours twifted together, and tagged at botli ends with bits of 
tin-plate: their ufe was to tie together the garments worn 
on different parts of the body; particularly the breeches, 
or hofe as they were called: hence the phrafe, to untrufs 
a point. With the leathern doublet or jerkin, buttons 
were introduced, which im time rendered points ufelefs. 
Thefe points continued to be given on Afcenfion-day to 
boys that perambulated the parifhes, together with willow 
wands, as a kind of honorary rewards, though diftinguifhed 
only by the name of tags, and become ufelefs. 

Point, in Architedure. Arches of the third point, and 
arches of the fourth point. See ARCHES. 

Point, Gauge. See GAuGE. 

Point, in Afronomy, is a term applied to certain parts or 
places marked in the heavens, and diftinguifhed by proper 
epithets. 

The four grand points or divifions of the horizon, viz. the 
eaft, weft, north, and fouth, are called the cardinal points. 
(See Carpinat: fee alfo East, West, &c.) The zenith 
and nadir are the vertical points. | 

The points, in which the orbits of the planets cut the plane 
of the ecliptic, are called the nodes. 

The points, in which the equator and ecliptic interfe&t, are 
called the equinodial points. Particularly that, whence the 
{un afcends towards the north pole, is called the vernal 
point. And that, by which he defcends to the fouth pole, 
the autumnal point. 

The points of the ecliptic, where the fun’s afcent above 
the equator, and defcent below it, terminate, are called 
the folfitial points. Particularly the former of them the 
eftival or fummer point, the latter, the drumal or winter 

oint. 
rs Points, in Eledricity, are thofe acute terminations of bo- 
dies which facilitate the paflage of the ele¢trical fluid from 
or to fuch bodies. 

Mr. Jallabert was, probably, the firft perfon who obferved 
that a body, pointed at one end and round at the other, 
produced different appearances upon the fame body, accord- 
ing as the pointed or round end was prefented to it. But 
Dr. Franklin firft obferved and evinced the entire effe&t of 
pointed bodies, both in drawing and throwing off electricity 
at greater diftances than other bodies could do it; though 
he candidly acknowledges, that the power of points to 
throw off the electric fire was communicated to him b 
his friend Mr. Thomas Hopkinfon. Dr. Franklin eleétri- 
fied an iron fhot three or four inches in diameter, and 
obferved, that it would not attraét a thread, when the point 
of a needle, communicating with the earth, was prefented 
to it; but he found it impoffible to electrify an iron fhot, 
when a fharp needle lay upon it. He alfo obferved, that a 
piece of leaf gold, fufpended between two plates (fee Ex- 
periments in ELECTRICITY), always removed farther from 
that plate to which its fharpened point was prefented; and 
that if one of the points was very blunt and the other very 
fharp, it would be fufpended in the air by its blunt end, 
though no electrified plate was held below it. 

This remarkable property, poflefled by pointed bodies, 
of gradually and filently receiving or throwing off the 
electric fluid, has been evinced by a variety of familiar expe- 
riments. Thus, if one hand be applied to the outfide coat- 
ing of a large jar fully charged, and the point of a needle, 
held in the other, be directed towards the knob of the Je 
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and moved gradually near it, till the point of the needle 
touches the knob or ball, the jar will be entirely difcharged, 
fo as to give no fhock at all, or a fhock {carcely fenfible. In 
this cafe the point of the needle has gradually and filently 
drawn away the fuper-abundant ele¢tricity from the electrified 


ar. 

: Farther, if the knob of a brafs rod be held at fuch a 
diftance from the prime conduétor, that fparks may eafily 
efcape from the latter to the former whilft the machine is in 
motion ; and when this is the cafe, if the point of a needle 
be prefented, though at twice the diftance of the rod from 
the conduétor, no more fparks will be feen pafling to the 

rod: when the needle is removed, the {parks will be feen, 
but upon prefenting it again they will difappear, fo that the 
point of the needle draws off filently almoft all the fluid, 
which is thrown by the cylinder or globe of the machine 
upon the prime condu€tor. This experiment may be varied 
by fixing the needle upon the prime conduétor with the 
point upwards ; and then, though the knob of.a difcharg- 
ing rod or the knuckle of the finger be brought very near 
the prime conductor, and the excitation be very ftrong, no 
fpark will be perceived, or if there be any, it will be exceed- 
ingly fmall. 

The influence of points is alfo evinced in the amufing ex- 
periment, commonly called the eleétrical horfe-race. See 
Experiments in ELECTRICITY. 

Again, if a fmalllock of cotton be fufpended from the 
prime conduétor by a thread, and ele¢trified, its filaments 
will repel one another, and extend themfelves towards the 
neareft conductor ; but if the finger or the knob of a rod be 
prefented to it, it will move toward the finger or knob, and 
endeavour to touch it: at the fame time let a pointed needle 
be prefented with the other hand to the cotton a little above 
the end of the finger, and it will fhrink upwards and move 
towards the prime conductor ; but upon removing the needle, 
the cotton will return towards the finger ; on prefenting the 
needle again, it will fhrink ; and hence it is mferred, that 
the point of the needle draws off the eleétric fluid from the 
cotton, fo that it is capable of being attracted by the prime 
conduétor, an effeé& which the finger or blunt end of the wire 
could not produce. See THuNDER-Hou/e. 

The late Mr. Henly exhibited the efficacy of pointed 
bodies by fufpending a large bladder well blown and covered 
with gold, filver, or brafs leaf, by means of gum water, at 
the end of a filken thread fix or feven feet long, hanging 
from the cieliag of a room, and electrifying the bladder by 
giving it a ftrong {park with the knob of a charged bottle : 
he then prefented to it the knob of a wire, which caufed 
the bladder to move towards the knob, and when nearly in 
contact to give it afpark, and thus to difcharge its ele¢tri- 
city. By giving the bladder another fpark, and prefenting 
to it the point of a needle, the bladder was not attracted by 
the point, but rather receded from it, efpecially if the 
needle was fuddenly prefented towards it. But experiments 
evincing the efficacy of pointed bodies for filently receiving 
or throwing off the eleétric fluid, may be infinitely diverfi- 
fied according to the fancy or convenience of the eleétri- 
cian ; andin a work of this kind it is needlefs to enumerate 
them. 

In connettion with this fubject it may be proper to re- 
member, that, in cafe of points throwing off or receiving 
ele&tricity, a current of air is fenfible at an eletrified point, 
which is always in the direction of a point, whether the elec- 
tricity be pofitive or negative.. This fact has been fufficiently 
afcertained by many electricians, and particularly by Dr. 
Prieflley and Sig. Beccaria: the explication of it will be fub- 
joined in the fequel of this article, 


fluid iffued out of the point or entered into it. 


Dr. Prieftley contrived to exhibit the influence of this 
current on the flame of a candle, prefented to a pointed 
wire, ele¢trified negatively as well as pofitively. The blaft 
was fo ftrong (and in both cafes alike) as to lay barethe 
greateft part of the wick, the flame being driven from the 
point ; and the effeét was the fame, whether the ele@tric 
n He diverfi- 
fied this experiment in a variety of ways, by placing the 
flame between two points, varioufly circumftanced in their 
connection with the prime conduétor, eleétrified pofitively, 
and the floor ; with the rubber and the floor; with the rub- 
ber and the conduétor, &c. He alfo tried the force of this 
current upon paper vanes, {tuck into the fides of a cork, 
which by means of a needle was fufpended on a magnet : 
thefe vanes he held two or three inches from the point of a 
wire, communicating with the outfide coating of a jar placed 
upon an ele¢trical ftand, and he obferved, that whenever he 
took a {park from the wire communicating with the infide, the 
vanes were ftrongly blown up and made to turn, as if the cur- 
rent of air had flowed from the point ; in which cafe, accord- 
ing to Dr. Franklin’s theory, the ele¢tric fluid was entering 
it. If they were made toturn the contrary way, the cur- 
rent foon ftopped them, and never failed to bring them back 
and make them move as before. This experiment was varied, 
and vanes were prepared of thin pieces of brafs, which are 
conduétors, and the effe&t was fimilar to that of the former. 
Dr. Prieftley alfo found, as Mr. Wilfon had before ob- 
ferved, that the vanes would not turn in vacuo, nor in a clofe 
unexhautted receiver where the air had no free circulation. 
In much the fame manner Beccaria exhibited to fenfe the 
influence of the wind or current of air driven from points. 
See Experiments in ELECTRICITY. 

Points, Theory of. Dr. Franklin endeavoured to account 
for the efficacy of points, by fuppofing that the bafe on 
which the ele¢tric fluid at the point of an eletrified body 
refted being fmall, the attraétion by which the fluid was 
held to the body was flight ; and that, for the fame rgafon, 
the refittance to the entrance of the fluid was proportionably 
weaker in that place than where the furface was flat: but 
he was not fatisfied with this hypothefis. The facility with 
which pointed bodies receive or difcharge the eleétric fluid 


may, perhaps, be more fatisfactorily explained by confider- ~ 
ing, that the electric fluid, fuperinduced upon an infulated | 


body, is confined upon that body by the furrounding air, and 
that electricity, by being continually communicated to the 
air, which is never a perfect ele&tric, is gradually diffipated ; 
whence it follows, that as a greater or lefs quantity of air is 
contiguous to a given quantity of eletrified furface, that 
furface will lofe its ele€tricity more fuddenly or more flowly. 
Thus, as the point of a needle, fuppofed to be conneéted 
with an electrified prime conductor, is furrounded by the 
air, the eletricity will be diffipated more eafily from that 
than from any other part of the prime conduGtor of the 
{ame dimenfions, but expofed to a lefs quantity of air. Be- 
fides, the air about the point may be more eafily moved 
in confequence of the eleétrical repulfion than at any other 
part of the furface of the prime conductor; and new air, 
i. e. unelectrified air, paffes more frequently by it, which 
taking always part of the cleétricity of that body, farther 
promotes its diflipation.. When the pointed body is nega- 
tively eleCtrified, it acquires the eleGtric fluid through the 
point more eafily than through any other part of its furface ; 
becaufe the point prefenting the lealt furtace to the greateft 
quantity of air receives 2 proportionable greater quantity of 

the eleCtric fluid. 
Lord Mahon, (now earl Stanhope,) in his Principles of 
EleCtricity, in 1779, explains the influence of points ina 
10 different 
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different manner : he firft premifes, that electric atmof{pheres 
are conttituted of the particles of air furrounding the elec- 
trified body: if, ¢. gr. the body be pofitively electrified, he 
maintams that it wil depofit, upon all the particles of air 
that furround it, and come fucceffively in contact with it, a 
proportional part of its fuperabundant ele¢tricity ; fo that 
they will become likewife pofitively electrified, and form a 
pofitively electrified atmofphere. The fame reafoning is ap- 
plied, mutatis mutandis, to negatively electrified bodies, and 
their negative atmofpheres. 

From this principle, and the obfervation that the denfity 
of an eleétrical atmofphere diminifhes, in a certain ratio, as 
the diftance from the eleétrified body increafes, as well as 
from other confiderations, his lordfhip undertakes to aflign 
the caufe why an electrified body,-to which a projecting point 
is fixed, parts with or receives eleétricity more readily than 
afmooth cylinder or globular body: becaufe the fuper- 
abundant eleétricity of the body, fuppofing it to be pofitively 
eleGtrified, which, in all cafes, tends to quit it, will, when 
a point is fixed to it, meet with lefs refiftance to its efcape ; 
as the point projects beyond the denfe part of the ele¢trical 
eenateteere of the body into the rarer, and, confequently, 
more unrefifting part of that atmofphere. But the efcape 
of the ele€tric matter from any part of a {mooth cylindrical 
body, pofitively eleCtrified, is prevented or impeded ; be- 
caufe every part of its furface is in conta& with the denfeft 
part of its own ftrongly refifting eleétric atmofphere. The 
{urface, too, of the point being extremely {mall, the lefs will 
be the refiftance oppofed to the efcape of the fuperabundant 
electricity of the body into that rare part of its eleCtrical 
atmofphere into which the point projects. Befides other 
illuftrations of this principle, he produces the inftance of a 
pointed wire, placed between two round or prominent me- 
tallic bodies, with its point on a level with their furface. In 
this fituation, when prefented to an eleétrified body, it acts 
no longer as a point, or only in a very fmall degree ; becaufe 
the denfe parts of the eleétrical atmofphere of the two round 
bodies flows or is extended over it. 

As for the current of air iffuing from the points of bodies 
electrified plus or minus, Dr. Prieftley obferves, that it is not 
more difficult to be accounted for on Dr. Franklin’s hypo- 
thefis of pofitive and negative eleCtricity, than any other cafe 
of eleétrical repulfion. The particles of the atmofphere, 
near the points of electrified bodies, having by their means 
become poflefied of more or lefs than their natural fhare of 
the eleGtric fluid, muft retire to places where they can dif- 
charge or replenifh themfelves as occafion may require. If 
it be afked why the particles of the atmofphere do not, in 
the fame manner, recede from all the parts of the ele¢trified 
body, as well as from the points; it is anfwered, that as 
the preffure of the atmofphere will prevent a vacuum, and as 
eleGrical attraction and repulfion are moit powerful at the 
points of bodies, on account of the eafier entrance or exit 
of the fluid at the points (upon whatever principle that effect 
depends), the ele¢trified atmofphere, whether negative or 
pofitive, mutt fly off at the points preferable to any other 
places, and the weight of the atmofphere will force the air 
of the neighbouring places upon the flatter parts of the elec- 
trified conductor, notwithftanding the real endeavour it may 
have to recede from it. Hitt. of Ele&. vol. ii. p. 191. 8vo. 
edit. 1775. 

Beccaria accounts for this phenomenon by obferving, that 
points annexed to electrified bodies, or prefented to them, 
throw into the contiguous air, or draw from it the elec- 
trified fire with fuch a force, that in both cafes they repel 
from themfelves the air, either loaded with part of the 
. fire with which they fuperabound, or deprived of its own 


fire, if thefe bodies were themfelves in a ftate of negative 
eleCtricity ; and thefe points, while they drive away the 
air next to them, throw into or draw from the air, which 
laterally fucceeds the ele¢trical fire ; and they do this in 
fuch a divided manner, that little light or noife is pro- 
duced, but with fuch rapidity, that a great quantity of 
fire is really difcharged in a {mall {pace of time. He ac- 
cordingly diftinguifhes between that tickling fenfation, 
which the ele&trical fire excites in us, when the face or 
hand is immerfed into the atmofphere of an eleétrified body, 
and‘the current of air above mentioned. The exceflive fire, 
he fays, which aétuates this atmofphere, drives the natural 
fire from the contiguous air to the face, &c. and this fire, 
in pafling into the fkin, produces the fenfation of tickling : 
but if the body near which we ttand be negatively ele¢trified, 
the fire within the {kin flows to the external furface of it, 
and thus the fame kind of feeling is produced, whether the 
fire iffues out of the body, or paffes into it.. But the elec- 
tric wind is a real current of air, driven from a point either 
annexed or prefented to a body ftrongly eleétrified, and 
with fuch rapidity, that the direction of it cannot be dif- 
cerned either with the naked eye, or with the affiftance of 
any glafs. Artificial Eleétricity, 1776, p. 331, &c. 

Points, Application of the Doétrine of.—There is not a 
more important faét in the hiftory of ele€tricity, than the 
ufe to which the difcovery of the efficacy of pointed bodies 
was applied. 

Dr. Franklin, having afcertained the famenefs of elec- 
tricity and lightning, was immediately led to propofe a cheap 
and eafy method of fecuring buildings from the damage 
of lightning, by fixing a pointed metalline rod higher than 
any part of the building, and communicating with the 
ground or with the neareft water. See ConpucTors. 

This contrivance was actually executed in a variety of 
cafes, and has proved an excellent prefervative: fome few 
inftances, however, having occurred, in which buildings 
provided with fuch conduétors have been ftruck and da- 
maged, a controverfy arofe with regard to their expediency 
and utility. In this controverfy Mr. Wilfon has taken the 
lead, and with him Dr. Mufgrave and fome few other elec- 
tricians have concurred in their oppofition to elevated and 
pointed conductors. They allege, that every point, as 
fuch, folicits the lightning, and thus contributes not only 
to increafe the quantity of every aétual difcharge, but 
alfo frequently to occafion a difcharge where it might not 
otherwife have happened : whereas, they fay, if, inttead of 
pointed conductors, thofe with blunted terminations were 
ufed, they would as effeCtually anfwer the purpofe of con- 
veying away the lightning fafely, without the fame tendency 
to increafe or invite it. Accordingly, Mr. Wilfon, in a 
letter to the marquis of Rockingham (Phil. Tranf. vol. liv. 
art. 44.), exprefles his opinion, that, in order to prevent 
lightning from doing mifchief to high buildings, large 
magazines, &c. the feveral buildings fhould remain as they 
are at the top, that is, without having any metal above 
them, either pointed or not, by way of a conductor; but 
that on the infide of the higheft part of fuch a building, and 
within a foot or two of the top, it may be proper to fix a 
rounded bar of metal, and to continue it down along the 
fide of the wall to any kind of moifture in the ground. 

On the other hand, it is urged by the advocates for 
pointed conduétors, that points, inftead of increafing an | 
actual difcharge, prevent a difcharge where it would other- 
wife happen, and that blunted conductors tend to invite the 
clouds charged with lightning. And it feems to be a 
certain faét, that though a fharp point will draw off a 
charge of ele€tricity filently at a much greater diftance 

than 
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than a knob, yet a knob will be ftruck with a full ex- 
plofion or fhock, the charge being the fame in both cafes, 
at a greater diftance than a fharp point. 

The efficacy of pointed bodies for preventing a ftroke of 
lightning is ingenioufly explained by Dr. Franklin in the 
following manner; an eye, he fays, fo fituated as to view 
horizontally the underfide of a thunder-cloud, will fee it 
very ragged, with a number of feparate fragments or {mall 
clouds one under another ; the loweft fometimes not far from 
the earth. Thefe, as fo many ftepping-ftones, affift in con- 
ducting a ftroke between a cloud and a building. ‘To re- 
prefent thefe by an experiment, he direéts to take two or 
three locks of fine loofe cotton, and connect one of them 
with the prime conduétor by a fine thread of two inches, 
another to that, and a third to the fecond, by like threads, 
which may be {pun out of the fame cotton. He then bids 
us to turn the globe, and fays we fhall fee thefe locks ex- 

tending themfelves towards the table, as the lower {mall 
clouds do towards the earth, but that, on prefenting a fharp 
point, erect under the lowelt, it will fhrink up to the fecond, 
the fecond up to the firft, and ali together to the prime 
conductor, where they will continue as long as the point 
continues under them. May not, he adds, in like manner, 
the {mall eleétrified clouds, whofe equilibrium with the 
earth is foon reftored by- the point, rife up to the main 
body, and by that means occafion fo large a vacancy, as 
that the grand cloud cannot ftrike in that place. (Letters, 
p- 121, &c.) Mr. Henly, with a view of determining the 
queftion, whether points or knobs are to be preferred for 
the terminations of conduétors, made feveral experiments, 
two or three of which it may not be improper to recite. 
Having placed two of Mr. Canton’s eleCtrometers, A and 
B, infulated, upon ftands of fealing-wax about feven inches 
afunder, and as far from the end of a prime conductor, 
eighteen inches long, and 14 inch in diameter, with a_ ball 
at each end, 22 inches in diameter, the diameter of the 
ele¢trical globe being nine inches; on the top of the box 
A he placed a wire, projecting three inches from the end 
of it, and terminated by a ball ths of an inch in diameter : 
on the top of the box B he placed a fharp-pointed wire, 
projecting allo three inches from its end. After giving the 
winch five or fix turns, the balls hanging from the box A 
were repelled to the diftance of an inch from each other, 
but thofe hanging frem the box B feparated full two 
inches. Then touching the prime conduétor with a finger, 
the balls at A clofed, while thofe at B remained a full inch 
afunder: hence he infers, that a fharp point is much better 
adapted to draw off lightning than a knob of 3ths of an 
inch in diameter. 

In another experiment he infulated three of his largeft 
jars, containing together about fixteen {quare feet of coated 
furface; from the bottom of thefe jars projected a wire 
terminated in a ball 3ths of an inch in diameter ; and at 
the diftance of 14 inch from it, he placed the infulated ball 
C, on which he brought down the charge of the three jars 
by his difcharging rod, which leaped on thence to the 
ball in contaé& with the jars, and difcharged them by a 
loud and full explofion: but the fame thing did not happen 
when he removed the infulated ball only ¢th of an inch 
farther from the other. He then removed the wire which 
was terminated by the ball, and placed in its ftead another 
of the fame -length and diameter, \but very nicely tapered 
to a point: then placing the infulated ball C one inch from 
the point, he brought down the charge of the three jars as 
before, which flew upon the point, and melted it a little ; 
the jars were difcharged with a loud and full explofion. 
But having removed the ball C to the diftanee of 14 inch 


from the point, the charge did not ftrike it, though much 
of it was prefently drawn off filently by the point, as appeared 
by the falling of the index of the electrometer. Whence it 
feems probable, that a conductor terminated by a ball of 
3ths of an inch in diameter, would be in danger of a ftroke 
from a highly electrified cloud at a much greater diftance 
than another with a fharp termination. He alfo varied this 
experiment by placing the large copper ball, C, at fucha 
diftance from that in contact with the jar, that on bringing 
down the charge by his difcharging rod, it feemed to re- 
main almoft undiminifhed, though the rod was kept in 
contact with the prime conductor a full minute. Then 
repeating the experiment with a point inftead of a knob, 
the charge was in a great meafure prefently drawn off 
filently. 

In another ‘experiment, he fufpended a large bullock’s 
bladder gilded with leaf copper by a filken ftring, at one 
end of an arm of wood, placed horizontally, and turning 
freely upon the point of a needle; the bladder was balanced 
by a leaden weight. In this fituation he gave the bladder 
a {trong {park from the knob of a charged bottle, when 
prefenting towards it a brafs rod, terminated by a ball, two 
inches in diameter, he obferved that the bladder would 
come towards it at the diftance of three inches ; and when 
it had got within one inch of it, it. would throw off its 
electricity in a full and ftrong {park, nearly, if not quite as 
large as that which it had received. But giving it another 
{trong {park, and prefenting towards it.a pointed wire, he 
could never perceive that it attended to that, and when it 
was brought nearly into contaét with the bladder, there was 
no {park at all, fcarcely any quantity of electricity remaining 
in it. This experiment was frequently repeated with the 
fame refult. Phil. Tranf. vol. lxiv. part. art. 18. See 
THUNDER-HAou/e. 

It has been univerfally allowed, that in cafes where the 
quantity of eleétricity with which thunder-clouds are 
charged is fmall, or when they move flowly in their paflage 
to and over a building, pointed conductors, which draw off 
the eleétrical fluid filently, within the diftance at which 
rounded ends will explode, will gradually exhauft them, and 
thus gontribute to prevent a ftroke, and preferve the build- 
ings to which they are annexed. 


But it has been faid by thofe that are averfe to the ufe of © 


fuch condutors, that if clouds of great extent and highly 
ele&trified, fhould be driven with great velocity dire@tly 


over them, or if a cloud hanging directly over buildings 


to which they are annexed, fuddenly receives a charge by 
explofion from another cloud at a diftance, fo as to enable 
it inftantly to {trike into the earth, thefe pointed conductors 
mutt take-the explofion ; on account of their fuperior readi- 
nefs to admit electricity at a much greater diftance; than 
thofe that are blunted, and in proportion to the difference 
of that ftriking diftance, do mifchief inftead of good: and, 
therefore, they add, that conductors terminated by fharp 
points are fometimes advantageous, and at other times pre- 
judicial ; and that, as the purpofe for which conductors are 
fixed upon buildings ‘is not to proteét them from one par- 
ticular fort of clouds only, but, if poffible, from all, it cannot 
be advifeable to ufe that kind of conductors, which, if they 
diminifh danger on the one hand, will increafe it on the other. 
Befides, it is pleaded, that if fharp-pointed conducters 
are attended with any the flighteft degree of danger, that 
danger muft be confiderably augmented by carrying them 
high up into the air, by fixing them upon every angle of a 
building, and making them projeét in every direCtion. Such 
is the reafoning of Dr. Mufgrave, for which we mutt refer 
to his paper in the Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixvii. part 1. art. 36. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Wilfon, diflenting from the report of a committee 
of the Royal Society, appointed to infpeét the damage done 
by lightning to the houfe of the board of ordnance, at 
Purfleet, in 1777, was led to juftify his diflent, and to dif- 
parage the ufe of pointed and elevated conductors, by con- 
itruéting a magnificent apparatus, with which he might 
produce effects fimilar to thofe that had happened in the 
cafe referred to the confideration and decifion of the com- 
mittee. 

With this view he prepared a model of the board-houfe 
at Purfleet, refembling it as nearly as poffible in every 
effential appendage, and furnifhed with condutors of dif- 
ferent lengths and terminations. As no apparatus fuffi- 
ciently large for reprefenting a thunder-cloud, could conve- 
niently be put in motion, he contrived to accomplifh the 
fame end by moving the model of the building, with a 
velocity anfwering to that of the cloud, which he ftates, at 
a moderate computation, to be about four or five miles an 
hour. In order to conftruét a proper fubftitute for the 
cloud, he joined together the broad rims of one hundred and 
twenty drums, making the furfaces formed by the feveral 
junétures even with cloth pafted down, and covering them 
with tin-foil. Thefe drums formed a cylinder above one 
hundred and fifty-five feet in length, and above fixteen 
inches in diameter. The whole cylinder was made in four 
feparate parts, three of which could eafily be made to com- 
municate or not with each other; the fourth, confifting of 
eight brafs drums, was referved for a different purpofe. 
The great cylinder, confifting of the three parts, and con- 
taining five hundred and ninety-two fquare feet, was fuf- 
pended about five or fix feet from the floor by filk lines, one 
end of it hanging over the middle of the long frame on which 
the model was propofed to move, and the other being joined 
occafionally to the end of a wire four thoufand eight hun- 
dred feet long, that was fufpended through the whole fpace 
of the room ; the remote end of this wire hooked on occa~ 
fionally at the end of the brafs drums, which made a fe- 
parate cylinder about ten feet in length, and which was fuf- 
pended by filk lines about fix feet from the floor, in fuch a 
manner that the fartheft end thereof from the wire was 
within nine or ten feet from the great cylinder. The long 
wire with the great cylinder and brafs drums made the whole 
of the fubftitute for a thunder-cloud, when they were pro- 
perly charged. This apparatus was charged by a machine 
with one glafs cylinder, about ten or eleven feet from its 
neareft end. ‘The whole of the apparatus was difpofed in 
the great room of the Pantheon, and was applied to ufe in 
no lefs than fifty different experiments. 

It is impoflible within the limits of this article to do juftice 
to Mr. Wilfon’s experiments, or to the inferences which he 
deduces from them. It will be fufficient to obferve in ge- 
neral, that moft of his experiments, in which the model of 
the houfe, with pointed or blunted conduétors annexed to 
it at the fame or different heights, and made to move {wiftly 
under his large artificial cloud, were intended to fhew, that 
cconduors with points are {truck at a greater diftance, and 
with a higher elevation thaa thofe with blunt or rounded 
terminations; and from all his experiments made with 
pointed and rounded condu@tors (provided the circumftances 
be the fame in both) he infers that the rounded ones are 
much the fafer of the two; whether the lightning proceeds 
from one or more clouds ; that thofe are {till more fafe which 
(inftead of being, as Dr. Franklin recommends, ten feet 
thigh) are very little, if at all, above the higheft part of the 
‘building itfelf ; and that this fafety arifes from the greater 
refiftance exerted at the larger furface. For a farther ac- 
count of the apparatus, experiments, and reafoning of Mr. 


Wilfon, the reader, defirous of more particular information, 
is referred to the Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixviii. pavt i. art. 15. 

The committee of the Royal Society, compofed of nine 
of the moft diftinguifhed eleétricians in this kingdom, to 
whom the confideration of the moft effe€tual method of fe. 
curing the powder-magazines at Purfleet, againtt the effeéts 
of lightning, was referred, exprefs their united opinion, 
that elevated rods, conftruéted and difpofed in the manner 
which they dire&t, are preferable to low conduétors termi- 
nated in rounded ends, knobs, or balls of metal, and that 
the experiments and reafons, made and alleged to the con- 
trary by Mr. Wilfon, are inconclufive. 

Mr. Nairne, in order to obviate the objeétions of Mr. 
Wilfon and others, and to vindicate the preference generally 
given to elevated and pointed condudtors, conftru€ted a much 
more fimple apparatus than that of Mr. Wilfon, with which 
he made twenty-feven well-defigned and well-conduéted ex- 
periments, which feem to prove the point as far as it is ca- 
pable of being proved by our artificial ele&trical apparatus. 
Of thefe, as the fubje&t is of importance, it will be proper 
to give fome account. His apparatus and machine were as 
follow, and will be fufficiently underftood from the defcrip- 
tion of them. Avis a glafs cylinder eighteen inches in dia- 
meter, B a conduétor of wood, covered with tin-foil, fix 
feet long, and one foot in diameter, and intended to reprefent 
a cloud, and D a brafs rod on a ftand communicating with 
the earth, to the end of which other rods, terminated 
with balls of a different fize, or a point, might be ferewed, 
and defigned to reprefent a conductor to a houfe. A brafs 
ball, four inches in diameter, being fcrewed on to the end 
of the rod D, was ftruck by the ball C, at the end of the 
charged conductor to the diftance of feventeen inches and 
four-tenths, and fometimes to nineteen, and even to twenty 
imches 3 a ball, one inch in diameter, received ftrokes to the 
diftance of about two inches, which were fucceeded by a 
hiffing noife, and a continued light on the ball, till the dif- 
tance was about ten inches; after which the ftrokes were 
renewed and continued to the diftance of 14.8, inches, and 
occafionally to 16,5, inches ; a ball of -2,ths of an inch dia- 
meter, in the fame circumftances, was ftruck to the dif- 
tance of half an inch, and continued luminous till it was 
removed beyond the ftriking diftance as far as thirty-three 
inches. Inftead of a ball, a wire about 33 inches long, 
terminating in a point, was fubftituted in its ftead, but no 
{trokes happened, though the poiat was almoft in contaé 
with the ball C ; at the diftance of half a tenth of an inch, 
the point received a itream of fire; beyond that diftance, 
it was luminous, and fo continued whilft it was gradually re- 
moved te the diftance of fix feet. 

In another experiment, the ball of four inches in dia. 
meter, with ahole through it, was ufed; through the hole 
a wire projefted =',th of an inch beyond the furface of the 
ball, and direGly pointing to the ball C; but neither the 
ball nor point were ftruck at any diftance; the point was 
luminous at the diftance of thirty inches; when the point of 
the wire was made even with the furface of the ball, it was 
ftruck to the diftance of 174 inches. Having fcrewed a 
hollow brafs ball 34 inches in diameter, with a hole through 
it, to a brafs hollow ftem, and paffed a wire through it with 
its pointed end projecting one inch beyond the furface of the 
ball; this apparatus was placed on a ftand communicating 
by metal withthe earth, at the diltance of five feet from the 
conduétor or artificial cloud, and directly oppofite to its 
fides ; in this cafe the ftriking diftance from the ball C to 
the bail of four inches diameter on the rod D, was 
163; inches ; when the point of the wire, pafling through 


the ball and ftem, was made to project nine inches beyond it, 
the 
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the ftriking diftance only 6,8, inches. In order to difcover 
, how far a point or differently fized balls, with {mall fepa- 
rations inthe metallic communication with the earth, would 
at to carry off the eleétric fire of the artificial cloud, Mr. 
Nairne fixed a {crew to each end of a ftick of fealing-wax, 
and, having pafted a flip of tin-foil over its furface, and 
made a feparation of the tin-foil of about ,",th of an inch, 
{crewed the pointed wire into one end, and the other end of 
the wax tothe brafs rod, where the ball with the point pro- 
jecting from it was placed in the laft experiment. The 
ftand, being placed direétly oppofite to the fide of the 
artificial cloud, was removed to the diftance at which the 
light between the feparation of the tin-foil no longer became 
vilible, which was above feven feet. When a ball of 3, ths of 
an inch was put in the place of the point, the light was 
vifible at the diftance of four feet fix inches, but with a ball 
of three inches diameter, only at two feet. He took another 
flick of wax, 143, inch in diameter, and about ten inches 
long, and, having pafled on it round pieces of tin-foil half 
an inch in diameter, at about half an inch diftance from 
each other, {crewed one end of it to the receiving rod, the 
pointed wire being {crewed into the other end. Al the fe- 
parations of the tin-foil, except two, were conne¢ted by a 
piece of brafs laid on the wax, and the point of the wire was 
placed nearly in conta with the ball; in thefe circum- 
ftances the fire of the charged conductor {truck into the 
point, and continued to ftrike till it was gradually removed 
to the diftance of 141, inch ; beyond which diftance it would 
not ftrike, but the point continued luminous to the diftance 
of three feet. When the connecting brafs piece was re- 
moved, the point was not ftruck till 1t was removed to the 
diftance of 44 inches; it continued to be ftruck to the 
diftance of ten inches; after which it was not luminous, ex- 
cept when the artificial cloud difcharged its ele€tric fire into 
the air, by adiverging pencil from the ball C. 

From the*experiments above recited, we may infer, that 
the artificial cloud ftrikes at diftances greater, as the termi- 
nation of the conductor is more blunted; that the ftriking 
diftance is lefs as the end of the conduétor tends more to a 
point ; and that when the end of a conduétor is pointed, 
the point is not {truck at any diftance, but continues lu- 
minous to a certain diftance, carrying off filently the 
electricity of the artificial cloud. We may alfo infer the 
utility of a pointed rod, even if it projeéts but a {mall dif- 
tance above the higheft part of a building ; that a point 
within the furface of a ball does not prevent the ball being 
ftruck ; that the more elevated our pointed conduétors are, 
the greater is the chance of preferving buildings from the 
effects of lightning ; that a conductor terminating in a 
point aéts at a much greater diftance than one terminating 
with a ball, in carrying off the electric fire ; that the reafon 
why the artificial cloud {trikes to the point, is the feparation 
or difcontinuance of the metallic part of the conductor ; 
that it ftrikes farther to the point, as the number of fepa- 
rations is increafed ; and that, if the metallic communica- 
tion with the moift earth be completed, the charged cloud 
will not ftrike te the point. 

Another part of Mr. Nairne’s apparatus is ‘a moveable 
artificial cloud, confifting of a hollow tube of wood, witha 
ball at each end, about fix feet in length ; from the ends are 
fufpended hollow wooden cylinders E, E, which, together 
with the balls and tube, are covered with tin-foil; the axis 
of the tube refts on two femicircular hollows, in a piece of 
brafs fixed on the glafs pillar ; round which axis it eafily 
moves, and is brought to a horizontal pofition by means of 
two moveable pieces F, F. Having put this moveable 
cloud into an horizontal potition, and the brafs on which the 


axis refted into conta& with the end of the artificial cloud B, 
under each of the hollow cylinders E, E, Mr. Nairne placed 
ftands, G, G, having a good metallic communication with 
the earth, one of which was furnifhed with a pointed wire, 
and the other with a brafs ball, three inches in diameter. 
Each of thefe was placed twelve inches from the bottom of 
its correfponding cylinder; and when the clouds were 
charged the point became luminous, and the moveable 
cloud remained in a horizontal pofition; but when the ope- 
ration of charging the two clouds was difcontinued, it was 
immediately found, that the point had drawn off almoft all 
the electric fire. When the clouds were again charged, and 
the ftand with the ball removed, the point was luminous, 
and the moveable cloud remained horizontal, not being at- 
traéted to the point which carried off the electric fire. 
But when the clouds were charged, the ftand with the ball 
reftored, and that with the pointed wire removed, the end 
over the ball was attra€ted down till it came to its ftriking 
diftance, where it difcharged its eleétricity on the ball in a 
{trong fpark. It then receded a little, and being charged, 
approached the ball as before, and difcharged its eleCtricity 
at once, and thus continued ftriking and receding as long as 
the two clouds were charged. When the pointed wire was 
replaced, it became luminous, the ftriking ceafed, and the 
moveable cloud returned to its horizontal pofition. The ef- 
fet was the fame, when the pointed wire was placed on the 
fame fide with the ball. The conclufions from thefe experi- 
ments are obvious. From thefe experiments, in which the 
moveable artificiat cloud was made to reprefent a cloud in 
its natural {tate receiving ele€tric fire from a charged cloud, it 
was found, that the point deprived it of its ele€tric fire 
which it received from the charged one fo faft, that the ar- 


tificial cloud could keep conttantly ftriking to the other end, - 


without repelling it from it: but that, when the ball was 
placed in the room of the point, inftead of the artificial 
cloud continuing to ftrike to the other end, without repelling 
that end, it now firlt attra¢ted and charged it with ele¢tri- 
city, then immediately repelled it; and being attraéted by 
the ball under the other end, it moved down with an in- 
creafing velocity, till it came within its {triking . diftance, 
when it difcharged its electricity on the ball witha loud and 
{trong fpark, and fo continued alternately receiving and 
difcharging its ele€tric fire on the ball, according to the 
known laws of electricity. In another experiment it was 
found, that, though the moveable artificial cloud was in 
great motion, receiving and difcharging its ele¢tric fire on 
the ball, on taking away the ball, and putting the point in 
its place, the artificial ftorm immediately ceafed. When the 
cloud is fixed at acertain diftance between the artificial cloud 
and the point, the fixed cloud, at the-inftant it receives the 
eletric fpark, direGtly difcharges it again on the point ; but 
without any other alteration, befides making the cloud 
moveable on its axis, the diftances being the fame, the end 
of the cloud then recedes from the point, and will not itrike 
to it; and this cafe is much more agreeable to nature than the 
other, becaufe clouds are not fixed but floating bodies. 

In order to obferve the effeéts of rods terminating with 
balls of different fizes, or terminating with a point moving 
{wiftly under the artificial cloud, Mr. Nairne made ufe of an 
apparatus, in which H is a hollow tube of wood, covered 
with tin-foil, with a heavy weight faftened to one end of the 
tube, fufpended by an axis, about three inches above the 
weight, between two wooden pillars: in this woaden tube 
there was a moveable brafs rod, by means of which a ball, 
or point, fixed on it, might be raifed to any required height. 
To the under part of the artificial cloud, at K, was fixed a 
ball 1,4ths of an inch in diameter; and then the appa- 
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ratus was placed under it witha point, the fwinging rod being 
held downto the floor, and the point covered ; the artificial 
cloud was then charged, and the {winging rod with the point 
being let yo, pafled {wiftly and very near to the ball under 
the artificial cloud at K. This was repeated feveral times, 
till the greateft ftriking diftance to the point was found, 
which was generally 14%, of an inch. Inftead of the point, 
a ball -3,ths of an inch in diameter was applied in the fame 
manner, and the ftriking diftance was generally found to be 
2,1; inches. Whena ball of 1-3,ths of an inch was ufed, the 
{triking diftance was generally fifteen inches. Here we may 
obferve, that the fingular difappearance and re-appearance of 
the {parks, on gradually removing the {mall condu&or from 
the prime conduétor, already mentioned, occurred likewife 
in the two firft of the cafes juft recited ; but when the large 
ball was ufed, it was {truck uninterruptedly tll it was removed 
to the diitance of fixteen inches. From thefe laft experi- 
ments it appears, that the point is ftruck by means of a 
{wift motion, but that the ball of 1,3,ths of an inch was 
- ftruck farther than the point, and the larger ball at a much 
greater diftance than either, even with the fwifteft motion. 
Upon the whole, Mr. Nairne feems to be juttified in pre- 
ferring elevated pointed conductors; next to them thofe 
that are pointed, though they proje& but a little dittance 
above the higheft part of a building ; and after them thofe 
terminating in a ball, and placed even with the higheft part 
of a building. For a farther account of thefe curious and 
ufeful experiments, and the author’s remarks on thofe of Mr. 
Wilfon, the reader is referred to Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixviii. 
part. ii. art. 37. 

Point, in Geometry, according to Euclid, is a quantity 
which has no parts, or which is indivifible. 

Wolfius defines it, that which terminates itfelf on every 
‘fide; or which has no terms or boundaries diftinét from 
itfelf. 

This is what we otherwife call the mathematical point, and 
is only conceived by the imagination ; yet it is in this that all 
magnitude begins and ends, the flux or motion of the point 
generating a line, that of a line a furface, &c. 

Hence fome define a point to be the inceptive of magni- 
tude. 

Hobbes defines a point to be a body whofe magnitude is 
not confidered. But his falfe notions of a point, line, and 
furface, have led him into many errors. Monfieur de Crou- 
zas alfo has fuppofed a line to be compofed of points, in his 
geometry and comment on the Analyfe des Infiniment petits. 
This fuppofition only tends to confound learners. See Jo. 
Bernoulli Oper. vol. iv. p. 161, feq. 

A. line can only cut another line in a point. Any three 
ponts being given out of a right line, a circle, or part of a 
circle may be drawn, that fhall pafs through them all. 

To draw a parallel line, a perpendicular, a tangent, &c. to 
a given point, are popular problems in geometry. See Prr- 
PENDICULAR, PARALLEL, TANGENT, &c. 

Point, Conjugate, is ufed for that point into which the 
conjugate oval, belonging to fome kinds of curves, vanifhes. 
Maclaur. Algebr. p. 308. 

Pornts, Proportion of Mathematical. It is a current maxim 
that all infinites, whether infinitely great, or infinitely {mall, 
are equal ; yet is the maxim falfe in both cafes. Dr. Halley 
fhews feveral infinite quantities, which are in a finite propor- 
tion to each other; and fome infinitely greater than others. 
See InFiniTE Quantities. 

The like the Hon. Mr. Roberts fhews of infinitely {mall 
quantities, viz. mathematical points. 

He demonftrates, for inftance, that the points of contaét 
between circles and their tangents, are in a fubduplicate pro- 
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portion to the diameters of the circles; that the point of 
contaét between a {phere and a plane is infinitely greater than. 
that between a circle and a tangent ; and that the point of 
contaét in fpheres of different magnitudes are to each other 
as the diameters of the {pheres. 

Pornt of contrary Flexure, in the Higher Geometry. See 
Point of Ixriection, and RerroGrapation of Curves. 

Point of Reflection, in Geometry, is commonly ufed in- 
ftead of point of retrogradation, or retrogreflion. 

Point, in Grammar, is a character ufed tomark the divi- 
fions of a difcourfe. 

The point proper is what we otherwife call a full flop, or 
period, and ferves to denote the fenfe complete, and the pe- 
riod ended. See Pause. 

Two points ufually mark the middle of a period, and 
fhew aconftruction complete, and the fenfe to be perfe& ; 
yet intimating fomething to come after it; this we calla 
colon. 

A point with a comma, called afemicolon, marks a fenfe 
lefs complete than the colon: though authors feem to ufe 
them indifferently ; nor are grammarians agreed about their 
precife difference. 

The comma, or virgula, marks a fubdivifion of a mem- 
ber of a period. To thefe points Dr. Ward adds the femi- 
period. : 

Befides thefe primary points, whieh diftinguifh fentences, 
there are others, which Dr. Ward calls zote affeGuum, and 
which, Dr. Lowth fays, denote a different modulation of 
the voice in correfpondence with the fenfe: fuch are a point 
of interrogation (?), which marks fomething to be pro- 
nounced in a higher tone, as intimating a queftion afked ; 
a point of admiration, or exclamation, (!), which marks a 
fudden furprife and wondering ; and a parenthefis, 

The interrogation and exclamation points are indeterminate 
as to their quantity or time, and may be equivalent in that 
refpect to afemicolon, a colon, or a period, as the fenfe re- 
quires ; they mark an elevation of the voice. 

The parenthefis, which inclofes in the body of a [entence 
a member inferted into it, which is neither neceflary to the 
fenfe, nor at all affeéts the conftruction, marks a moderate 
depreffion of the voice with a paufe greater than a comma. 

Our points and accents were entirely unknown to the an- 
cients. In the ancient Greek manufcripts, the whole dif- 
courfe feems written with the fame ftroke of the pen; the 
words and letters being joined throughout. 

In after-times, points were invented, and added at the top 
of the letters, to fhew when the fenfe was finifhed. Hence 
the grammarians, coming to retouch the old manufcripts, 
thought fit to add the points and accents. Salmafius affirms, 
that he has even obferved plainly where they have been added, 
by the difference of hands. See PuNncTUATION. 

Points, or vowel Points, inthe Hebrew Learning, are 
certain charaGters, which, in the writings of that language, 
ferve to mark the vowels. 

The antiquity of the points in the Hebrew tongue makes 
the fubje€&t of a celebrated controverfy among the learned ; 
fome maintaining their origin to be the fame with that of the 
Hebrew language ; and others afferting them to have been 
firft introduced by Ezra, after the Babylonifh captivity, 
when he compiled the canon, tranfcribed the books into the 
prefent Chaldee chara¢ter, and reftored the purity of the 
Hebrew text. 

Others will have them invented by the doétors of the 
{chool of Tiberias, ufually called the Maforites, about 500 
years after Chrift. The rabbin Elias Leyita was the firft 
who ftarted this queftion, in the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury ; and maintained them to have been an invention of the 
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Maforites, for the eafe of thofe who were to learn the He- 
brew tongue. See Masora. 

This fentiment was efpoufed by Capellus, to whom alfo 
adhered Luther, Calvin, Cafaubon, Scaliger, Mafelef,. Er- 
penius, Mercer, Morinus, Drufius, Le Clerc, Walton, 
Hare, Bently, Newton, Sharp, &c. who are all oppofers 
of the antiquity of vowel points. To thefe we might add 
feveral of the Jews, particularly Aben Ezra, who lived in 
the twelfth century: and almoft all the learned men of the 
Romifh perfuafion. Buxtorf attacked Capellus violently on 
this article, and gained a great number of divines on his fide, 
who took the alarm, imagining it a grievous wound to the 
holy text, to allow the vowel points to have been added by 
the Maforites, and not to have been found in the ancient text 5 
becaufe, without thefe, it 1s very difficult to fix the certain 
reading thereof. Yet, in the Samaritan text, there is no 


point or vowel, nor in many of the moft ancient Hebrew . 
\ ™ 


manufcripts. ; , 

Thofe who maintain that the Hebrew points were not in- 
vented by the Maforites, allege, that there 1s no mention in 
any Jewifh writer of fuch an alteration, as the introduction 
of the points, being made in the Hebrew Bible; that all 
the annotations or notes of the Maforites upon the vowels, 
relate to the irregularity of them, which could not have 
been occafioned by themfelves, but mutt have exifted in the 
copies that were before them; that exprefs mention of the 
points or vowels occurs in books more ancient than the Tal- 
mud, viz. Babir and Zoar, the firlt faid to be written a 
little before our Saviour’s time, and the fecond about a cen- 
tury later. However, thefe books are juitly rejected by 
others as fpurious. Prideaux fays, that many particulars 
occur in thefe books, which prove that they muft have been 
written above a thoufand years after the pretended time of 
their compofition ; and farther it is pleaded, that the points 
were in ufe in our Saviour’s time, from Mat. v. 18, whence 
it appears, that the titles or points at that time belonged 
to the law. But Capel underftands by the x:gziei, not the 
points, but the corolle or flourifhes made about the Hebrew 
confonants. 

Thofe who are of opinion that the points are coeval with 
the confonants, argue, that it is impoffible to pronounce 
the language without vowels, and alfo to teach it, unlefs 
the vowels were exprefled ; that if the vowels are of human 
and late invention, the authority of the holy fcriptures-will 
be weakened, and the facred text left to an arbitrary and 
uncertain reading and interpretation. But to this objection 
it is replied, that &, MD > % and y, originally ferved for 
vowels. Neverthelefs, this anfwer feems infufficient ; be- 
caufe there are many words in which thefe letters do not 
occur ; and it is argued, from the nature and ftruéture of 
the Hebrew language, and its dialeéts, in which the radicals 
or primitive words are formed by triads, compofed by the 
conjunétion of different confonants or letters; that fome 
other letters mutt neceflarily belong to the language. How- 
ever, it is certain, that the matres le€tionis, as the above 
letters are called, have been fometimes omitted; for they 
are more frequent in fome of the older manufcripts than in 
the later, or in the printed text. 

The arguments againit the antiquity of the Hebrew 
points, tending to prove that they were added by the Ma- 
forites, are deduced from grammar, teftimony, and hiftory. 
The grammatical arguments are principally founded in the 
Keri and Chetibh. The Kerioth, it 1s agreed, began to 
be colle€ted a little before the completion of the T’almud, 
probably by the Maforites; and it is obferved, that they 
are various leétions merely of the confonants, and not of the 
vowel points; and that there are certain irregularities in the 
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punétuation, both with refpe€&t to whole words, and the 
parts of words, which fhew that the points were not in the 
copies, from whence the Keri and*Chetibh were made, 

The teftimony which furnifhes the fecond clafs of argu- 
ments is either exprefs or tacit. Of the firft fort is the 
teltimony of Aben Ezra, R. David Kimchi, R. Jehuda 
Levita, and R. Elias Levita, who deny the antiquity of 
the vowel points.. The tacit teftimony is derived from the 
copies of the law, which are kept and read in the fyna- 
gogues, or from the cabbaliftic interpretation, or from paf- 
{ages of the Talmud. Thofe copies of the -law called 
Sepher-torah, read every Sabbath, and reckoned the moft 
facred, are conftantly written without points; to which we 
may add, that in many manvfcripts, examined by Dr. Ken- 
nicott, and thofe fome of the oldeit and beft, either there 
are no points at all, or they are evidently a late addition. 
The cabbaliftic interpretations relate to the confonants, and 
none of them to the vowels. -When the Talmud was com- 
pofed, the points were not affixed to the text, becaufe there 
are feveral difputes concerning the fenfe of the pailages of 
the law, which could not have been difputed, if there had 
been points ; befides, the vowels are never mentioned, where 
the faireft opportunity occurred for mentioning them, if 
they had been in being. 

The arguments from hiftory are drawn from’the Chaldee 
paraphrafes of Jonathan and Onkelos, the Greek verfions 
of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, and efpecially 
that of the Septuagint ; whence it is argued, that the copy 
from which thefe were tranflated was without points; as 
feveral words are tranflated in a different fenfe from that 
which the points would determine them to mean. Thofe 
who wifh to fee a compendious abitraét of the arguments 
for and again{t the antiquity of points, and of the itate of 
this controverfy, may confult Jennings’s Jewifh Antiq., 
vol.'li, p. 344, &c. ; 

Dr. Prideaux has an hypothefis peculiar to himfelf: he 
apprehends that the points were added by more ancient 
Maforites than thofe of the fchool of Tiberias, foon after 
Ezra, when the Hebrew ceafed to be a living language ; 
but that they were not in common ufe, nor taught m the 
theological fchools, till after the compilation of the Talmud. 
Conn. part i. book v. vol. i. 5—520. ed. Io. 

Powrs, in Heraldry, are divifions of the efcutcheon into 
feveral {quares, fometimes to the number of 9, fometimes 
to 153; fome of which are of one colour or metal, the others 
of another ; called alfo eguipollent points. 

There is alfo another, and that more frequent divifion ‘of 
the efcutcheon inte points, which have feveral names and 
values, according to their feveral places. 

There are nine principal points in an efcutcheon, defcribed 
under EscuTcHEON. “ 

Columbiere makes the points, and their fituations, fym- 
bolical. As the feveral bearings in an efcutcheon are fo 
many types reprefenting the commendable aétions of the 
perfon they are given to; fo the efcutcheon itfelf reprefents 
the body of the man that performed them; and the points 
or parts fignified by thefe letters, the principal parts of his 
body. Thus, A, B,C, reprefent the head, in which the 
three great faculties refide ; D, the neck,, where ornaments 
are chnefly borne; E, the heart, &c. 

Porn is alfo the name of an ordinary, fomething like the 
pile, rifing frequently from the bottom of the efcutcheon to 
the top, very narrow, and only taking up two-thirds of the 

oint of the efcutcheon. 

When the point arifes from the bafe, it is peculiarly called 
point-in-point. 

Point imverted, is when it defcends from the chief down- 
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wards ; pollefling two-thirds of the chief, but diminifhing 
as it approaches the point of the efcutcheon, though with- 
out touching it. 

Point in Bend, or Point\in Bar, is when the point js 
placed tranfverfe in the fituation of a bend or bar. 

When it comes from the fides of the efcutcheon, it is 
alfo called a point dexter or finifler, according to its fitua- 
tion. 

The point dexter is commonly reputed an abatement due 
to a braggadocio. Point champion ten due for killing a 
prifoner after quarter demanded. Point-in-point, a diminu- 
tion belonging to a coward. Poznt-plane, an abatement be- 
longing to alyar, &c. See DiminuTion. 

Porn is alfo ufed in heraldry for the loweft part of the 
efcutcheon, which ufually terminates in a point. 

Point Champain. See CHAMPAIN. 

In the French arms, the fleur-de-lis are two in chief, and 
one in point. 

Point, in the Manege. A horfe is faid to make a point, 
when in working upon volts, he does not obferve the round 
regularly, but pulling a little out of his ordinary ground, 
makes a fort of angle or point by his circular tread. This 
fault is prevented by haftening the hand. See Haste. 

Point is alfo ufed to denote the toes of a bow of a 
faddle. 

Point, in the Manufadories, is a general term ufed for 
all kinds of laces wrought with the needle. 

Such are point de Venice, point de France, point de Genoa, 
&c., which are diftinguifhed by the particular economy and 
arrangement of their points. 

PornrT is fometimes alfo ufed for lace woven with bobbins, 
as Englifh point, point de Molines, point de Havre, &c. 

PornT is alfo an iron or fteel inttrument, ufed, with fome 
variety, in feveral arts. 

Engravers, etchers, cutters in wood, ftone-cutters, &c., 
ufe points to trace their defigns on the copper, wood, 
ftone, &c. 

Statuaries, &c. have likewife points in manner of little 
chiffels, ufed in the firft forming or fketching out their 
work. 

Turners work or fafhion their common works between 
two points faftened to the puppets. Lapidaries have alfo 
iron points, to the ends of which are faftened pieces of dia- 
monds, ferving to pierce the precious ftones. 

Point, in Mujfic, is a mark or note anciently ufed to dif- 
tinguifh the tones. 

Hence we ftill call it fimple counter-point, when a note of 
the bafs anfwers precifely to that of the treble; and figura- 
tive counter-point, when a note is fyncopated, and one of the 
parts makes feveral inflexions of the voice or tone, while the 
other only makes one. 

We ftill ufe a point to raife the value of the note, and 
prolong its time by one half; e. gr. a point, added to a 
femibreve, makes it, inftead of two minims, equal to three. 

In the old mufic, a point added to a dinary note, or one 
that was only equal to two others of any kind, was called 
the point of perfection, as triple time was then called perfea, 
and common time imperfeéd. 

A point, in the art of fugue, generally implies a new 
fubje&t of imitation in a regular fugue, and refembles an 
epifode in an epic poem. : 

The Italians call the principal theme of a fugue /oggetto, 
fubje&t, as we do; but a new point is by them generally 
termed attacco; which fee. 

Point d’Orgue, Fr., or Point de Repos, is a paufe > 
upon a note in the bafe, equivalent to taffo /olo in Italian 
mufic ; when the treble part, as in Corelli’s folos, is al- 
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lowed to wander about in double or fingle flops, after the 
manner of a cadenza or clofe, till the terminating fhake 
preceding the final note. A point covered with a femi- 
circle over any note, fimply implies a paufe ; and over the 
Jaft note of a movement, it implies its final termination. 
See Corona. 

Points, whether ever ufed in the Greek language as 
mufical notes, fee NoTATION. 

Point, in Navigation and Geography. Points of the 
horizon, or of the compafs, are certain points, formed by 
the interfeétions of the horizon by vertical circles. 

The number of thefe points, therefore, is really the fame 
with that of the points conceived in the horizon, ¢. e. in- 
finite; though, in pra¢tice, we only diftinguifh thirty-two 
of them. 

Some ufe point for the interfection of a vertical circle, 
with a circle parallel to the horizon ; and even fome, for the 
fegment of a vertical, intercepted between the meridian and 
horizon, or a circle parallel thereto. ; 

The points are fhewn by right lines drawn from a point 
affumed in a horizontal plane. 

A point of the compafs is popularly taken for a 32d part 
of the whole; or for an arc of 11° 15'; half of which, 
viz. 5° 374', is called a half pot; and half of that, or 
2° 483!, a quarter point. 

Thefe points of the compafs are divided into cardinal and 
collateral; which fee. See alfo Compass. 

Point, in Optics. The point of concourfe, or concurrence, 
is that wherein converging rays meet, more ufually called 
the focus. 

Point of Difperfion. 

Point of Lnctdence. 

Point of Reflexion. See REFLEXION. 

Point of Refradion. See ReFRAcTION. 

Point, Radiant. See RapiantT. 

Point, in Per/pedtive, is a term ufed for various parts or 
fae with regard to the perfpective plane. Such are 
the 

Point of Sight, or of the Eye. This is a point on a 
plane, marked out by aright line drawn from the eye, per- 
pendicular to the plane. This is alfo called the principal 
point. 

This point is in the interfeétion of the horizontal and 
vertical planes. 

Some authors call this the principal point ; and give the 
name point of fight, or vifion, to the point in which the eye 
is actually placed, and where all the rays terminate. See 
Perspective, and Point of View. 

Point of Diftance, is a point in the horizontal line, at 
the fame diftance from the principal point, as the eye i 
from the fame. See PerspECTIVE. 

Point, Third, is a point taken at difcretion ia the line of 
diftance, wherein all the diagonals, drawn from the divifions 
of the geometrical plane, concur. 

Point, OdjeGive, a point on a geometrical plane, whoie 
reprefentation is required on the per{peétive plane. 

Point, Accidental. See AccIDENTAL. 

Point, Vifual. See Visuat. 

Point of View, with regard to Building, Painting, &c. 
is a point at a certain diftance from a building, or othe: 
objeé&t, in which the eye has the moft advantageous view or 
profpeét of the fame. 

This point is ufually at a diftance equal to the height of 
the building. For an inftance: to confider with judgment 
the whole of the famous church of the invalids at Paris, 
we muft not ftand at above three hundred and forty feet 
diftance from it, which is nearly its height. 

D 2 To 
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To be able to judge of the ordonnance of its facade or 
frontifpiece, and the regularity of its order, the eye fhould 
only be as far off as the frontif{piece is high ; viz. a hundred 
feet. 

But to examine the correétnefs of its profiles, and the 
fpirit of its ornaments, the eye fhould only be diftant the 
height of the Doric order, which is about forty feet 5 if it 
be nearer, the parts, being too much fhortened, will appear 
out of proportion. 

A vague or indeterminate point has a different effect from 
the point of view; in that, in looking at a building from 
an indeterminate point, the eye can only form an idea of 
the magnitude of its mafs, by comparing it with other 
buildings adjacent to it. 

Point, Pundéum, in Phyfics, is the {malleft or leaft fen- 
fible obje& of fight, marked with a pen, point of a com- 
pafs, or the like. 

This is what we popularly call a Phyfical point, which in 
reality has parts, though thofe parts are not here regarded. 
Of fuch points does all phyfical magnitude confift. 

This phyfical point coincides with what Mr. Locke calls 
the point fenfible, and which he defines to be the leaft par- 
ticle of matter, or {pace, we can difcern. He adds, that, 
to the fharpeft eye, this is feldom ‘lefs than thirty feconds 
of a circle, of which the eye is the centre. 

Point, in Poetry, denotes a brifk lively turn or conceit, 
ufually found or expeGted at the turn of an epigram. 

Point, among Sfort/men, denotes the pofition of a pointer, 
when he ftands feemingly fixed and immoveable at the game 
before him: at the moment of obferving which, particu- 
larly with young and unfteady dogs, the {port{man exclaims, 
“ To-Ho ;’? “ Have a Care! ag an injunétion of fteadinefs 
to the dog that is ftanding, and of attention on the part 
of every dog in the field to the firft who has obferved the 

oint. 
‘ Point, among Seamen, is alfo ufed for a cape, or head- 
land, jutting out into the fea. } 

They fay, two points of land are one in another, when 
they are fo in a right line againft each other, as that 
the innermoft is hindered from being feen by the outer- 
mott, 

Ponts, in Rigging, are fhort pieces of braided cordage, 
plaited together as gafkets are; beginning in the middle 
with nine foxes, and tapering to five at the ends, and from 
one and a half fathom to one fathom inlength. ‘They are 
ufed to reef the courfes and top-fails. 

Ports of Cattle, in Rural Economy, the parts which 
thew the excellencies or defeéts in their forms. See 
CaTTLr. 

Point, in Geography, is ufed for Cape, (which fee.) 
The principal points of this kind occur under the appella- 
tions that diftinguifh them, or from which they are deno- 
minated. Our limits will not allow our reciting them in 
this place. 

POINT-BLANK, in Gunnery, denotes the fhot of a 
gun levelled horizontally, without either mounting or fink. 
ing the muzzle of the piece. 

In fhooting point-blank, the fhot or bullet is fuppofed 
to go direétly forward in a ftraight line to the mark ; and 


not to move in-a curve, as bombs and highly elevated 
random-fhots do. 


When a piece ftands upon a level 


the diftance between the piece and the point where the 
fhot touches the ground firft, is called the point-blank 
range of that piece; but as the fame piece ranges more or 
lefs, according to a greater or lefs charge, the point-blank 
range 1s taken from that of a piece loaded with fuch 2 
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plane, and is laid level, 
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charge as is commonly ufed in a@ion. It is, 
ae that thefe cia all pieces fhould 
fince the gunner judges from thence what elevation he js to 
give to his pieces, when he is either farther from or nearer 
to the object to be fired at; and this he can do pretty 
nearly by fight, after confiderable practice. See Pointing 
of a Guy. 7 oe : 

POINTED Anrcuirtecture, the appropriate term of a 
ftyle of archite@ure of peculiar beauty and folemn effeét, 
particularly in religious buildings, vulgarly called Gothic 
architecture. [he diftin@ive charaGter of this ftyle is, 
that all its arches are pointed at the top, while other arches 
form the fegment of a circle. From this peculiarity (the 
happy effet of interfecting circular arches) progreflively 
grew the flender and circular columns, the afpiring pedi- 
ments, the lofty fleeples, the foliated finials and crockets, 
the flying buttreffes, the meeting groins, the luxuriant 
tabernacles and the diverfified tracery, which chara@erife 
the pointed ftyle of-archite@ure. Tt made its firft appear- 
ance in England, then the richeft and mott polifhed kingdom 
in Europe, before the middle of the twelfth century, namely, 
about 1130, and very foon afterwards it found its way 
into the northern provinces of France, and into Scotland, 
It is divided into three orders, which grew up at different 
periods, each being richer and more complicated than the 
preceding one. See Gornic Architedure. 

Poin tEpD Crofs, among Heralds, is that which has the 
extremities turned off into points by flraight lines. Colum- 
biere calls it aiguife, q. d. JSoarpened. 

Poinrep Crowns. See CRown,. 

Poixtep Roof. See Roor. 

POINTER, Spanisn. See Dos. 

Pointers, forty or fifty years ago, were hardly ever 
feen that were not either entirely white, or variegated with 
liver-coloured {pots ; thofe of the then duke of Kingtfton’s 
black and white excepted, which were confidered as fupe- 
rior to every breed in the kingdom. But they are now to ' 
be feen of every defcription, from pure white and a flea- 
bitten blue or grey, to an univerfal liver colour, anda per- 
fect black. Sportfmen obferve, that in the choice of 
pointers for general ufe, that is, for every fpecies of game, 
it is beft to avoid extremes both in fize and in “fpeeds 
Pointers are never confidered as complete, unlefs they are 
perfeétly ftaunch to « bird,”? « dog,”’ and « gun ;”” that 
is, that they ftand fingly to a bird or a covey 3 that one 
dog backs (or points inftantaneoufly likewifey the moment 
he perceives another dog to fland; and laftly, not to ftir 
from his point, upon the firing of any gun in company, 
provided that the game is neither {prung nor ftarted at 
which. he made _ his original point. The art of breaking 
pointers for the field was formerly thought a very myttert- 
ous and difficult bufinefs ; but the procefs is now reduced 
to fuch fimplicity, that a tolerable well-bred pointer-puppy 
may acquire the principles of his future excellence in the 
kitchen or parlour of his matter, before he is taken into 
the field. This may be done even with two or three brace 
together in a large room, or {mall yard, with no other 
affiltance, befides the alternate words of « To-Ho,” * Fake 
Heed,” and “ Have a Care ;”? with the {mall field whip in 
hand to imprefs attention, although meat fhould be toffed 
before them in every direction ; when a fingle dog will not 
ftir till the fignal of « Hie-on” is heard, which they all 
eagerly obey ; but are as inftantly flopped at the moment 
of feizing their meat, by either of the cautions previoufly 
mentioned. Young dogs, having thus imbibed the prin- 
ciples upon which they are to aét, have nature and their in- 
ftinétive impulfe, to point out their practice when brought 
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be known, 
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into the field. When brought into the field, they fhould 
be taught to traverfe every yard of the ground (in proper 
lengths and at proper diftances), fo that none be left un- 
beaten ; and this fhould be done with as few words, and as 
little noife, as poffible. Short verbal fignals, low vibrative 
whiftles, and the motion of the hand to the right or left, 
are all that are ufeful; more will do mifchief. One fteady 
thot of this defcription, with a brace of pointers obedient 
to command, and ftaunch to dog and gun, will kill more 
game in any country, than a noify crew with three or four 
brace of dogs before them. Young pointers fhould not be 
permitted to deviate from the proper rule of quartering the 
ground before them; that is, to cover a line of 80 yards 
tranfverfely in the front of his mafter, taking 40 yards to 
his right, and repafling him, at the fame diftance to the left ; 
and in fuch proportions as not to let his croflings and re- 
croflings be more than 25 or 30 yards from each other. 
If a brace of pointers are in the field, they fhould 
alternately crofs the fame beat, by meeting and paffing each 
other ; but never beat the fame way in a parallel direc- 
tion. 

Thofe who wifh pointers to bring the game when killed, 
will find it eafy of attainment, by teaching them to fetch 
and carry before they take the field. Previoufly to the be- 
ginning of the feafon, or about a fortnight before its com- 
mencement, each dog fhould have two dofes of phyfic about 
four days apart; after which proper attention fhould be 
paid to the provifion, which fhould be of a fweet and 
healthy kind, to preferve their ergans and faculties, as much 
as poffible, in full perfe€tion. From the hardnefs and heat of 
the ground in the firft weeks of September, it fometimes 
happens, that the feet become lacerated, inflamed, and fore ; 
in which cafe, plentiful wafhing, with warm gruel and a 
fponge, will afford confiderable relief; and in an hour or 
two afterwards, the application of fome weak falt and water, 
or old white wine vinegar, will harden the furface, and pro- 
bably prevent a repetition of the grievance. 

POINTERS, in Ship Building, are braces of oak timber 
of a large fcantling, fometimes fixed diagonally acrofs the 
hold, to fupport the fides and beams to which they are 
attached by iron-{traps or knees. 

POINTING, Puncrvation, in Grammar. 
TUATION. 7 

PoINTING, among Scamen, the marking on the chart in 
what point or place the veffel is. 

All the difficulty in pointing a chart arifes from our 
ignorance of the longitude. The pilot eafily finds the lati- 
tude, by taking the height of the pole; but, for the longi- 
tude, there is no coming at it but by computation, which 
is always uncertain. 

PoinTING, in Rigging, tapering the end of a rope, or 
fplice, and working over the reduced part a fmall clofe 
netting, with an even number of knittles twaifted from the 
fame, to prevent the end untwifting, and to go more readily 
through a block or hole. The ends of the- ftrands of a 
cable are occafionally pointed, for the greater conveniency of 
{plicing it to another cable. 

PorxtixG, in War, the levelling or direting of a cannon, 
or mortar-piece, fo as to play againft any certain point. 
See Pointing of a Gux, and GuNNER’s QUADRANT. 

POINTY, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Bengal, on the fide of the Ganges; 30 miles N.N.W. of 
Rajemal. N. lat. 25° 19’. E. long. 87° 33’. 

POINTYPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Oude; 30 
miles S.E. of Fyzabad. 

POJO, a town of Sweden, in Nyland; nine miles N. of 
Eknas, 


See Punc- 
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POIRE!-/ous-la-Roche, a town of France, in the de- 


partment of the Vendée, and chief place of a cayton, in 
the diftri& of Montaign; fix miles N.N.W. of La Roche- 
fur-Yon. The place contains 1900, and the canton 9423 
inhabitants, on a territory of 295 kiliometres, in eight com- 
munes. 

POIRETIA, in Botany, a genus eftablifhed by the late 
M. Ventenat, received that appellation in honour of his 
countryman M. Poiret, who travelled into Barbary in 1785 
and 1786. An account of that journey appeared in 1789. 
This gentleman has long been laborioufly engaged, as the 
fucceflor of the diftinguifhed Lamarck, in the botanical 
part of the Encyclopedie, or Dictionaire de Botanique. 
Other genera have borne the name of Poiretia. One of 
them, fo called by Cavanilles in his Icones v. 4. 24, had 
previoufly been publithed as Sprengelia. Another, printed 
by the writer of the prefent, article, in Tranf. of Linn. Soc. 
v. 9. 304, being, in like manner, pofterior to the Porretia 
of Ventenat, has received, from Mr. Aiton and Mr. Brown, 
the name of Hovea, Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 4. 2753 which 
is confirmed by Dr. Sims, in Curt. Mag. v. 39. 1624; and 
ferves to commemorate a Polith travelling botanift, Anthony 
Pantaleon Hove, long employed to colleét plants for the 
Kew garden and fir Jofeph Banks. The following account 
of the now received Poiretia, was tran{mitted to us by 
Mr. Brown. Venten. Mem. de l’Inftitut for 1807, parti. 4. 
—Clafs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. Nat. Ord. Papi- 
lionacee, Linn. Leguminofe, Juli. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx bell-fhaped, two-lipped; the upper lip 
emarginate ; lower with three teeth. Standard femiorbi- 
cular, emarginate, bent back by the keel, reflexed at the 
fides. Wings oblong, very obtufe. Keel fickle-fhaped, 
curved upwards. Stamens all united. Stigma capitate. 
Legume comprefled, jointed ; its joints fingle-feeded, fepa- 
rating when ripe. 

1. P. fcandens. Climbing Poiretia. (Glycine ; Lamarck 
Illuftr. t. 609. f. 2, without any defcription.)—This is a 
native of Hifpaniola, and appears to be the only known 
{fpecies.—The /fem is twining. eaves abruptly pinnate, 
of two pair of wedge-fhaped, or fomewhat obcordate, 
leaflets, full of pellucid dots. Stipulas awl-fhaped, diftinct 
from the foot/alks. Clufters axillary, of a few {mall yellow 
bragteated flowers, dotted like the leaves. Stamens fome- 
times but eight. As this plant is fo little known, and 
hitherto adopted by no one, Dr. Sims expreffes his reluét- 
ance at yielding up the Poiretia of the Linnean Tranfac- 
tions; but we agree with him that lefs- confufion is likely 
to arife from this meafure than the contrary. It is of no 
confequence, which particular genus bears the name of one 
botaniit or the other. If our name had been an expreflive or 
claffical one, we fhould in fuch a cafe have ftrenuoufly con- 
tended for it, as we doin the cafe of Concurum, (fee that 
article) ; becaufe fenfe and utility ought furely to be pre- 
ferred to a right of priority, which is obfcure, unconfirmed, 
or even unknown. If fuch a right were abfolutely to 
prevail, we could rake up obfolete authorities to overfet 
abundance of names, now fuppofed to itand on the firmeft 
poffible foundation. This recalls to our memory another 
Poiretia, that of Gmelin, the too famous editor of the 
Linnean Sy/fema Nature. One of the anonymous genera 
of Walter’s Flora Caroliniana, of which Gmelin knew no- 
thing, was called by him Poiretia, nor did he cream that it 
was actually the original Houffonia of Linneus ! See Purfh, 
v. 1. 106. The authority of fueh a compiler is, by com- 
mon confent amongit {cientific ‘botanifts, reckoned as no- 
thing ; for thofe only who have feen and afgertained plants 
can have any pretenfions to name them. 
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POIRINO, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Po; eight miles N.E. of Carmagnola. 

POIS, Sr., a town of France, in the department of 
the Channel, and chiet place of a canton, in the dif- 
trict of Mortain. The place contains 608, and the canton 
6640 inhabitants, on a territory of 105 kiliometres, in 10 
communes. 

POISE. See Countenrporse and WATERPOISE. 

POISON, in Medicine, any thing which, whether taken 
into the ftomach or lungs, or introduced by means of a 
wound, proves deleterious or fatal to animal life. 

The {mallnefs of the quantity in which thefe deleterious 
{ubftances operate upon the living body, and a certain ob- 
{curity in their ation or mode of operation, perhaps alfo 
enter into the notion of a poifon. (See the word in John- 
fon.) Thefe, however, are merely relative circumftances ; 
for many of the moft fatal poifons become, in fa&, the moft 
valuable remedies, and even the moft grateful luxuries, by 
diminifhing their quantity, or, which amounts to the fame 
thing, by diluting their {trength. Thus opium, henbane, 
hemlock, and the whole tribe of narcotic vegetables, the 
mineral acids, the metallic falts of mercury, and even of 
arfenic, have been brought to the condition of medicines, 
and conftitute the moft powerful and falutary agents in the 
hands of the phyfician ; whilft alcohol or {pirit, which is a 
{peedy poifon to many animals, and is fatal to man when 
pure, and taken in fufficient quantity, has conftituted the 
luxury and folace of the human race, in the various modi- 
fications of wine, cyder, mead, beer, and other {pecies of 
{pirituous and fermented liquors, from the earlieft periods 
of hiftory. Then as to the obfcurity of the aétion of 
poifons, it is precifely upon the fame ground as the a¢tion 
of medicines in general: we are equally unable to ftate in 
what manner mercury cures fyphilis, or fulphur removes 
the itch, as to point out the mode in which poifons influence 
the living fyftem. Once for all, indeed, it may be here ob- 
ferved, that the hypothefes, which the older authors devifed, 
upon mechanical principles, to account for the deftruétive 
influence of poifonous fubftances, by referring to certain 
Jpicule, or acrid falts, calculated to difunite the animal 
fibres, and decompofe the fluids, and to certain organical 
particles or microfcopic animalcules, are the mere creations 
of the fancy, and are totally unfupported by faé and ob- 
fervation. Indeed Dr. Mead, who advanced the former 
hypothefis, was convinced of its inadequacy to explain the 
phenomena; and in the later editions of his treatife on 
poifons, he recanted his opinion. The latter doétrine, 
which was maintained by Buffon, was one of the illufions of 
the microfcope, and requires no refutation. Of late years, 
many experimental inveltigations have been inftituted, which 
have contributed to throw much light on the mode of opera- 
tion of poifonous fubftances, or at leaft to elucidate the 
parts of the living fyftem through which they a&. The 
extenfive refearches of Fontana brought many important 
facts to light in the moft fatisfa€tory manner ; and the recent 
experiments of Mr. Brodie have confirmed his fats, and 
materially extended our knowledge on the fubjeé. 

It mutt be premifed, that there are two clafles of dele- 
terious fubftances,. which have obtained the denomination of 
poifons. One of thefe confifts of fuch as give rife to 
{pecific difeafes, when introduced into the living body, and 
have, therefore, been diftinguifhed by the epithet morbific 
poifons, (to ufe the appellation of Mr. Pearfon,) or more 
generally morbid poifons ; which laft term implies alfo, that 
thefe poifons are generally the refult of difeafe, as well as 
the caufe of difeafe in others. The poifons to which we 
allude are thofe which give rife to hydrophobia, to the 
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venereal difeafe, the yaws, itch, {mall-pox, and various 
other maladies. At prefent we have no evidence that thefe 
poifons originate in any individuals, except in thofe who 
have imbibed fome portion of the fecretions from perfons 
affected with thefe maladies: but there is little doubt, that 
at fome period thefe poifons have had their origin,:inde- 
pendently of fuch communication ; and now and then in- 
ftances of analogous morbid poifons appear in individuals, 
under particular ftates of the conftitution. Thefe morbid 
poifons, however, are not the objeét of the prefent article ; 
having been treated of under their proper head. (See 
Morsip Poifon.) We hall here limit ourfelves to the dif- 
cuffion of the other clafs of poifons, fimply fo called, and 
which produce {peedy death, when a fufficient quantity is 
introduced. i 

The impofflibility of explaining the action of all poifons 
ppon any fingle mechanical principle, is obvious from this 
circumftance, that the fame fubftance, which is a fatal 
poifon to fome fpecies of the animal race, is eaten with im- 
punity, nay is the favourite food and wholefome nutriment 
of others. Plenck obferves, that the nux vomica, which is 
very deleterious to brutes, is injurious to man only in large 
dofes ; that aloes is a poifon to dogs and foxes; and bitter. 
almonds to cats, foxes, aud chickens ; that the phellandrium 
aquaticum is fatal to horfes, but is eaten with impunity by 
oxen; that the doronicum kills dogs, but fattens antelopes, 
thrufhes, and fwallows; that the feeds of hemlock are eaten 
without injury by ftares, thofe of ftramonium by pheafants, 
thefe of the lolium temulentum by jays, and the roots of 
henbane by pigs. The cocculus indicus is deleterious to 
fith and lice, but it is fuppofed by Dr. Parr to make a 
falutary ingredient in the beft London porter. (See Parr’s 
London Med. Diétionary, art. Venenum.) The fame writer 
affirms that a horfe can take a dram of arfenic daily, and 
improve in his coat and condition. Dr. Withering ftates, 
that the cenanthe crocata, although the whole plant is 
poifonous to man, and the root a moft virulent poifon, is 
eaten by fheep; that the cicuta aquatica, one of the rankeft 
of our vegetable poifons, and certainly fatal to cows, Is 
greedily devoured by goats with impunity, and is eaten by 
horfes and fheep with fafety; that the xthufa cynapium, 
which is poifonous to geefe, and occafions ficknefs in man, 
is eaten by cattle, fheep, goats, and fwine; that elder- 
flowers are fatal to turkies, and its berries to poultry ; and 
that the convolvulus fepiuno, which refembles the {cammony 
plant in its acrid purgative qualities, when taken by man, 
is'eaten largely by hogs without any fuch operation. Many 
other inftances of a fimilar variation in the effets of the 
fame fubftance upon different animals might be adduced, if 
it were neceflary to extend the catalogue. See Withering’s 
Botanical Arrangement of Britifh Plants, in the notes, 
paflim; Plenck, Toxicologia feu Doétrina de Venenis, 
p- Io, &e. 

Poifons differ from each other in their aétion, likewife, 
in other refpeéts. Some of thofe which are fpeedily fatal, 
if introduced into a wound, may be fwallowed with im- 
punity ; as in the inftance of the venom of the viper and 
other {nakes, which appears to exert no influence on the 
ftomach. Others, again, are principally deleterious by 
their aétion upon the ftomach; fuch as the ftrong mineral 
acids, the cauftic alkalies, and other chemical poifons. 
Whilft others are deleterious, whether applied to the inner 
furface of the ftomach, introduced into the lower inteftines, 
or inferted in a fuperficial wound; fuch as the powerful 
vegetable narcotics, tobacco, and the minerals, arfenic, 
barytes, &c. ’ 

Allthe three kingdoms of nature are productive — 
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fons, of which a complete catalogue has been arranged by 
profeflor Plenck, in his treatife entitled Toxicologia, above 
quoted. It may be fufficient, however, in this place, to 
enumerate fome of the more remarkable examples of animal, 
vegetable, and mineral poifons; to ftate the phenomena or 
effeéts which they produce in the living body ; to point out 
the nature of their a€tion as far as that has been afcertained 
by experiment and obfervation; and to mention the anti- 
dotes, or means of counteracting their deleterious influence, 
where any fuch are known. 

1. Of animal Poifons.—The animal kingdom furnifhes 
examples of poifon only in the claffes of ferpents, infeéts, 
and fifhes,*and the moft virulent of them occur in the 
former, or ferpent tribe. Many of this tribe, however, are 
not poifonous, fuch as the Boe, Angues, Amphifbene, and 
Cacilie: the two genera of Crotalus, or rattle-{nake, and 
Coluber (which includes the viper, the cobra de capello, the 
ceraftes, &c.) afford the only examples of venomous f{nakes ; 
nor are all the {pecies of coluber poifonous. Serpents in- 
fliét their poifon by the bite only ; and for this purpofe, in 
addition to the teeth poffefled by the reft of the tribe, the 
poifonous ones are furnfhed with two or three longer teeth, 
or fangs, in the upper jaw, which they can extend or retract 
at pleafure, and which are perforated by a canal opening 
near their points. Through thefe apertures the poifon is 
prefled out from a veficle, or refervoir, at the root of the 
fangs, in which it is fecreted, and is inftilled into the wound 
which is infli€ted by the bite. By poifonous infects, how- 
ever, the venom is frequently inferted from the tail, which 
is armed with afting, which, like the fang of the ferpent, is 
perforated to the point, and feated over a refervoir of 
venom; asin the fcorpion, wafp, bee, &c. but by fome, as 
the tarantula, it is inferted by the bite. The poifon of 
infe&ts, even of the fcorpion, is generally inflicted in fuch 
minute quantity as to be incapable of producing death in 
man. The fting of the fmaller fpecies, as of the wafp, &c., 
occafions only a local inflammation and fwelling, and does 
not affect the conftitution at large ; and even the bite of the 
tarantula {pider, refpecting which fo many fables have been 
propagated, produces only a painful and livid fwelling, 
which, in a few days, becomes covered with a dark crutt, 
with an occafional fleepinefs, oppreffion about the precordia, 
and pains in the joints. See Plenck, loc. cit. 

The poifon of ferpents, however, is often fatal to man, 
and commonly fo to the fmaller animals, and has, therefore, 
been the fubjeét of much interefting inquiry. Upon the 
more virulent poifons of the feveral {pecies of rattle-fnake, 
which inhabit America, and of the more deadly {pecies of 
coluber, which are found on the fame continent, and in A fia, 
few opportunities of making experiments have occurred. 
It appears, however, that the operation of thefe poifons is 
different only in degree from that of the viper, (Coluber 
verus,) which, as the principal, or almoft only poifonous 
reptile of Europe, has been the chief fubjeét of experiment. 
Fer our knowledge of the nature and operation’ of the 
poifon of the viper, we are indebted to the induftry and 
zeal of the abbé Fontana, from whofe “ Traité fur le 
Vénin de Ja Vipere, fur les poifons Américains, &c.’? we 
extract the following account. 

The poifon of the viper is a yellow vifcid liquor, that 
flows from the fangs of the reptile when it bites. This 
poifon is neither acid nor alkaline, nor does it contain any 
peculiar falts, as Mead and others maintained. It poffeffes 
no acrimonious quality, fo that when it is put upon the 
tongue or the lips, in its pure ftate, it excites no fenfation 
of any kind, no heat or pungency, nor any determinate 
tafte, except a flight degree of altringency. In this refpe@t 


it differs materially from the venom of the bee, and other in« 
fects, which is acrid. The poifon of the viper, even when 
applied to the eyes, excites no pain or inflammation ; and it 
may be {wallowed with impunity, as was proved by a fervant 
of Fontana, who took it’ repeatedly, fometimes pure, and 
fometimes diluted, in various quantities, without experiencing 
any fenfible effeét. A dog alfo took it, with crumb of 
bread which had been fopped in it, and appeared to like it ; 
but fuffered nothing from its effe&s. It is obvious, then, 
that this poifon does not aét by any chemical or mechanical 
property, and that it is perfectly harmlefs when applied to 
any unbroken furface, either external or internal. 

Fontana then proceeded to inveftigate, by a long feries of 
experiments, the effeéts of the poifon, when applied to 
various parts of the animal ftru€ture, and in various ways ; 
and he found that the operation of the poifon is confiderably 
modified by thefe circumftances. Thus he produced a flight 
excoriation of the furface of the fkin of guinea-pigs and 
rabbits, fo as to make a very {mall quantity of blood exude, 
and then applied the poifon of the viper to the excoriated 
parts; fome fuppuration, followed by an efchar, took 
place, but no difeafe enfued, and the animals were foon 
well from the local fymptoms. He then made deeper 
wounds in the fkin, to about half its thicknefs, and applied 
the poifon ; a more confiderable f{uppuration and ulceration 
occurred ; but the animals did not appear to fuffer other- 
wife, continued to eat conftantly, and recovered at the end 
of ten days. In other experiments, in which the fkin was 
completely penetrated, but the mufcles below not wounded, 
the animals (rabbits and guinea-pigs) died after three or 
four days, in fome cafes an encyfted tumour forming in the 
bitten part, in others gangrene. The death, in thefe cafes, 
however, was perhaps rather the confequence of the local 
difeafe, than of the a€tion of the poifon on the conttitution ; 
for Fontana found that in general, ‘the venom of the 
viper is not mortal, if it penetrates no farther than the adi- 
pofe membrane.” He likewife proved, that the poifon ap- 
plied to the furface of the mufcles, when laid bare by dif- 
fection, is entirely harmlefs ; when mufcles are flightly 
wounded, a local inflammation, fwelling, lividity, &c. oc- 
cur, fometimes violently, but feldom fatally. Bites, or ap- 
plication of the poifon to the ears, and nofes, of animals, 
are obvioufly lefs dangerous than in thofe parts where the 
circulation is more abundant and free; and bites in the 
tendons are not productive of any difeafe, except as wounds 
in thofe parts. . 

When by a penetrating bite, however, the poifon of the 
viper is inferted in a wound, in afmall animal, death follows 
in afew minutes. The vital powers of the animal are imme- 
diately affected, independently of the irritation of a local 
wound, fo that they will fall proftrate inftantaneoufly, as if 
paralyfed, and fome void their urine and excrements imme- 
diately, as if their fphinéters had alfo become paralytic at 
the moment of their being bit. The fatal effect of this 
poifon, as we fhall ftate afterwards, appears to be in pro- 
portion to the fize of the animal, and the quantity of poifon 
inferted refpectively. The great defideratum, then, is, to 
afcertain in what manner this rapid deftru€tion of the living 
power is occafioned, or upon what organs this venom exerts 
its influence, and how it affeéts them. From the preceding 
negative conclufions it is to be inferred, that the poifon only 
acts upon the vital powers, when it enters the blood-veflels ; 
and this fuppofition appears to be amply confirmed by the 
experiments which have been inftituted. The various hypo- 
thefes, however, which haye been contrived to explain this 
mode of action, have not been adequate to that purpefe, as 
will be evident on taking a brief view of the moft plaufible 
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of them, before we proceed to examine the experimental 
invettigation. 

It was believed by the chemical phyfiologifts, that the 
poifon, on entering the circulation, occafioned an univerfal 
coagulation of the blood, and therefore {topped its courie, 
in a fimilar manner as acids are believed to coagulate it when 
introduced at an aperture made in a vein. But Redi and 
others have fhewn that this univerfal coagulation does not 
neceflarily take place; and the convulfions, vomiting, and 
death, which the injeGtion of acids is faid to produce, are 
occafioned by the injection of air and other extraneous matters 
into the blood-veffels. Not to mention, that the qualities 

of the poifon are not acid. Others have fuppofed that an 

univerfal inflammation was excited by the poifon. But Fon- 
tana juftly obferves, that the death is too rapid to be afcribed 
to fuch a caufe; that there is not even feverifhnefs prefent 
in all inftances; and that no appearances of inflammation 
have been found after death. As to the opinion of Dr. 
Mead, that the falts of the poifon decompofe the blood, 
and deftroy its crafis, the time in which it is effected is en- 
tirely adverfe to fuch a fuppofition, and the exiftence of 
fuch falts is altogether gratuitous. Indeed, as we have al- 
ready faid, Mead ultimately difcarded the doGrine, and re- 
ferred the operation of the poifon to the animal fpirits, or 
nervous fyftem. And this, in faét, is the conclufion, which 
an attention to the phenomena would lead us to deduce. 
For, to ufe the words of Fontana, ‘if we examine the 
fymptoms that this venom produces in animals, we are 
eafily led to believe that a difeafe of fuch a nature belongs 
to the clafs of difeafes which the phyficians ftile nervous. 
In the courfe of my experiments, I have feen a pretty large 
dog fall down motionlefs, the moment after it had been 
bitten by two vipers. [ at firft thought it dead, but at 
length perceived fome little remains of refpiration, which 
was, however, fo flight and feeble, that it could fcarcely 
be diftinguifhed. The dog continued in this lethargic {tate 
for more than half an hour. JI have feen feveral others 
thrown by the venom into very violent convulfions. Vomit- 
ing, anxiety, and rage, occur very frequently ; the motion 
of the heart is irregular and convulfive, and the arterial 
fyftem hard and contraéted. In fhort, they die in the midft 
of the moft unequivocal fymptoms of fpafms and contrac- 
tions, and, in a word, with the affections that are by the 
faculty termed ervous.”? Fontana on Poifons, vol. i. 
pt. it, chap. 4. 

It, therefore, became necefflary to afcertain by experi- 
ment the actual influence of the poifon upon the zerves 
themfelves. Fontana made feveral experiments on the {pinal 
marrow of frogs, which was laid bare, and wounded with 
a poifoned tooth ; but from the difficulty of influencing the 
cold-blooded animals with the viper’s venom, he could not 
arrive at any fatisfa€tory conclufion. He then made his 
trials upon the fciatic nerve in rabbits. Having laid bare 
this nerve with a little dexterous diffection of the integu- 
ments, and holding the great gluteus mufcle afide, he 
wounded the nerve in feveral places with a venomous tooth 
of the viper. The animal fuffered nothing more than what 
the wound occafioned, and lived feven days. The {ciatic 
nerve of another rabbit was wounded in upwards of twenty 
places, with the venomous teeth of two vipers. The rabbit 
fcarcely gave any figns of feeling pain, and at the end of 
twenty-four hours ate, and appeared lively. It died, how- 
ever, in forty-eight. The nerve was marked here and there 
with dark red {pots ; the parts about it were violently in- 
flamed ; and the blood in the auricles and heart was black 
and eoagulated. Similar experiments were made on many 
other rabbits, with fimilar refults. Other applications of 


the poifon were made to the f{ciatic nerves of rabbits, after 
the nerve had been completely divided ; in fome the poifon , 
was applied above, in others below the divifion, and the 
fame refults precifely took place in both thefe circumftances, 
as in thofe in which the nerve was poifoned, but not divideds 
He then put two ligatures on the fame nerves of other 
rabbits, and wounded the portion between the ligatures with 
the poifoned teeth, and the fame phenomena occurred as in 
all the preceding experiments ; the livid {pots in the nerves 
and adjoining portions of the mufcles, and death in the 
fecond day, fooner or later. He then made fome compa- 
rative experiments, by inflicting fimple mechanical wounds 
on the {ciatic nerve of other rabbits. ‘I laid bare,’’ he 
fays, “*one of the fciatic nerves of another rabbit, and 
having wrapped it in linen as ufual, I pierced it in feveral 
places with the point of a fine needle. The animal fhrieked 
terribly, and died at the end of thirty-fix hours. There 
were feveral dark {pots in the nerve, and the parts adjacent 
to it were fomewhat inflamed. The blood in the heart was 
black and coagulated.” Other refults were precifely 
fimilar. 

The inferences from thefe experiments, then, are that the 
death of the animal, as well as the livid and red {pots, were 
owing to the fimple mechanical wound of the nerve ; ‘that 
the venom of the viper, communicated to the nerves, neither 
occafions in any degree the difeafe of the venom, nor haftens 
the death of the animal; and laftly, that the venom of the 
viper is altogether harmlefs to the nerves, having no greater 
action on them than pure water. I have affured myfelf,’’ 
the philofopher adds, ‘by other experiments, that it is not 
at all offentive to thefe organs.”’ 

This extraordinary refult (which has been confirmed by 
fubfequent inquirers) led to the examination of the effects 
of injecting into the blood-veflels the poifon of the viper, 
without touchmg any folid part; when it was found that 
extreme pain is inftantaneoufly excited, and frequently con- 
vulfions, and death immediately enfues. But with a view 
to prove {till more decidedly that the poifon affe€ts the 
living body through the circulation only, Fontana made 
numerous experiments on the effects of interrupting the 
flow of blood in parts that were envenomed, and he found 
that inftant amputation of the part prevented the influence 
of the venom. ‘The period in which the poifon is fo far 
communicated to the fyftem, as to render amputation ufe- 
lefs, was found to be different in different animals, but per- 
haps greater, according to the fize. In pigeons, it was 
found that at the end of fifteen feconds, the internal effect 
had been produced, and the amputation did not prevent 
{peedy death: in guinea-pigs, amputation of the limb bitten 
at the end of one, two, and three minutes, preferved the 
life of the animal, and fometimes it was fuccefsful when 
delayed as long as fix minutes. 

But if this operation were fuccefsful, it occurred that in- 
terrupting the circulation of the part envenomed by a /iga- 
ture, might alfo, if accomplifhed f{peedily, prevent the intro- 
duction of the poifon into the fyitem. Many experiments 
were, therefore, inftituted by Fontana, by which he afcer- 
tained that, even in pigeons and {mall animals, which are 
certainly killed in a few minutes by the ordinary bite of a 
viper, the fatal influence of the poifon is prevented by a liga- 
ture upon the limb, interrupting the circulation. The limb 
becomes {welled and livid below the ligature, fometimes 
difcharging a blackifh humour, and bordering apparently 
upon mortification. Another important inference alfo pre- 
fented itfelf ; for it was found that, after the ligature had 
remained in the limb of a pigeon a few hours (the exa& 
length of time neceflary was not fully determined), it might 
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be removed, and the conttitution, neverthelefs, was not in- 
jured by the poifon. 

On the whole, then, it was diftin&tly proved by Fontana, 
that the poifon of the viper exerts no influence on an un- 
broken furface, nor on mufcle, tendon, nerve, or any other of 
the folid parts of the living body, to which it is direétly ap- 
plied; but that it produces its deleterious effeéts exclutively 
when conveyed into the circulating blood. ‘ This fluid,”’ 
he fays, ** conveys the venom to the animal, and diftributes 
it to its whole body. The action of the venom, and its 
effe&ts on the blood, are almoft mitantaneous. The colour 
of the latter is fuddenly changed, and from a bright red 
becomes livid and black. ‘This firft effect is fucceeded by 
afecond. The blood coagulates very fuddenly in the lungs, 
heart, auricles, liver, and in the large veins. Sometimes the 
heart ftill continues its ofcillatory motions, notwithftanding 
the blood it contains is, at leaft in part, coagulated. At 
other times the heart beats with greater force, as if for the 
purpofe of ftopping the principle of coagulation that 
exifts in the blood. 

«© The blood, partly coagulated, and partly diffolved, 
produced a very violent derangement in the organs of the 
animal. The part bit by the viper {wells initantly, and 
becomes gradually livid ; the blood in the large veins ftops 
and coagulates ; the ferous part tranfudes into the cellular 
membrane, which it entirely fills; the circulation is de- 
ranged ii the vifcera, diminifhes by degrees, and at length 
ceales: its firft ceffation is in the lungs. In a word, the 
circulation is totally impeded, and the animal dies.’’ Loc. 
cit. part iil. chap. 6. ; 

From this view of the fa¢éts, Fontana was led to infer a 
principle (which fome phyfiologifts have deduced from the 
confideration of other facts), viz. that the irritability of 
mufcular parts is fomething diitin& from the fenfibility, and 
not dependent upon the nervous fyftem like the latter ; and 
that this mufcular irritability in the veflels, &c. is deftroyed 
indirectly, but fpeedily, by the influence of the envenomed 
blood, which is thus inftantaneoufly changed in its qualities. 
We fhall fee prefently that a more accurate view of the 
fubjeét has been fubfequently made out. 

Of the Antidotes to the Poifon of the Viper and other Serpents. 
—Although it is chiefly on the poifon of the viper that any 
accurate experiments have been initituted, either with a 
view to the difcovery of the mode of its operation, or of 
the remedies for its deleterious effets; yet it is probable 
that the fame principles may be transferred to the confi- 
deration of the poifons of the rattle-fnakes, and the more 
fatal fpecies of coluber, which differ perhaps rather in the 
degree of virulence, than in their nature and operation. In 
this country, however, the viper is the only {nake whofe 
bite is injurious, and it is fatisfactory to learn from the 
ample experience of Fontana, that, although all the alleged 
antidotes appear to be deftitute of the properties afcribed 
to them, yet that the bite of one viper is certainly not 
mortal to man. Animals appear to refift the poifon in pro- 
portion to their fize; and even middle-fized dogs generally 
refift the poifon very well, without any remedy being 
adminiftered ; and the larger ones ftill better.‘ Five bites 
from three vipers were not fufficient to kill a dog that 
weighed nearly fixty pounds;’? and as a man is feldom or 
never bit by more than one viper, fo it is clear from the 
evidence collected by Fontana, that the chance of mortality 
from {uch a bite isnot more than 1 to 100. 

As in fome other inftances of difeafe, the natural tendency 
to recovery after thefe bites has obtained credit for every 
medicine that accident has caufed to be adminiftered in 
fuch cafes. The theriace, the volatile alkali, the eau-de- 
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luce, the ufe of oil externally and internally, {pirituous 
liquors, and other ftimulants and fedatives, have obtained 
the credit of being {pecific antidotes to thefe poifons. The 
experiments of Mr. Oliver (related in the Philofophical 
Tranfa€tions, vol. xxxix. p. 310.), which appeared to 
countenance the favourable opinion of warm oil in the cure 
of thefe bites, were repeated at Oxford without fuccefs. 
(See the fame vol. of the Phil. Tranf. p. 394.) Linnzus, 
who was much difappointed in the ufe of oil, fays that a 
woman, bitten by the coluber cherfea, died in great agony, 
though the oil was liberally adminiftered. (Ameenit. 
Academ. vol. ii. 407, and vol. vi. p. 213.) With refpeét 
to the ammonia, the numerous experiments of Fontana 
demonttrated, “that the fluid volatile alkali is altogether 
ufelefs, whether it is fimply applied to the part bit by the 
viper, or {wallowed by the animal at the fame time,’’ nay, 
he concluded, that inftead of diminifhing, it feemed to in- 
creafe the virulence of the poifon. The fat of the {nake 
itfelf, which has been vulgarly deemed an antidote to its 
bite, is doubtlefs to be placed upon the fame footing with 
the olive oil. The moit rational mode of treatment, where 
a kite has been inflicted by a dangerous ferpent, would 
appear to be the inftantanecus application of a tight ligature 
round the limb, or round the finger or toe, where thefe parts 
happened to have received the bite. . 

For the information of thofe who may be under the ne- 
ceflity of expofing themfelves to the venom of the more 
deadly ferpents of America and the Indies, the following 
faéts may be noticed, as they afford the beft evidence of 
the exiftence of an antidote that we are acquainted with. 
Mr. Ireland, a furgeon of the Englifh army in the ifland of 
St. Lucia, having heard of the reported efficacy of the Tan- 
jore pill, ufed in Indiaas an antidote to the venom of {nakes, 
of which arfenic is the chief ingredient, was induced to try 
the liquor arfenicalis, or Fowler’s folution, in fome cafes 
which occurred to his notice. He found that many of the 
foldiers had been bittea by the coluber carinatus, the fangs 
of which are from one and a half to two inches long, which 
infliét a confiderable wound, and that én a// the bite had 
been mortal in fix, and from that to twelve hours from the 
time when it was received. Mr. Ireland adminiftered the 
folution in large dofes (of two drachms), which were re- 
peated every half hour, for three or four hours. Vomiting 
and purging were produced, and all the patients (five) re- 
covered. (See Medico-Chirurgical Tranfaétions, vol. 11. 
P- 393 et feq., where the cafes are related.) The efficacy 
of the Tanjore pill is recorded by Dr. Ruffell, in his Hittory 
of Indian ferpents. 

Of the Poifon of Fifo.—A certain degree of poifonous in- 
fluence is obferved from fome kinds of fifh, in this country, 
in peculiar conftitutions. Thus eels, falmon, herrings, and 
mufcles, often induce a fpeedy and confiderable diforder of 
the ftomach, fkin, and whole habit, fometimes accompanied 
by a high fever. Heat, ficknefs, and diftention of the 
ftomach, with headache, and a fevere itching, prickling, 
and burning fenfation of the fkin, which is fuddenly cover- 
ed with a red rafh, enfue foon after thefe articles are fwal- 
lowed; and, if the ftomach is not relieved by vomiting, the 
diforder does not entirely vanifh for a day or two. 

Some of the fifh of the Weit Indian feas, however, pro- 
duce amore violent and uniform effeét, which has been well 
defcribed by Dr. Thomas. (See Memoirs of the Med. So- 
ciety of London, vol. v. part ii.) The fifh moft to be 
dreaded, he fays, are the barracuta, yellow-bill {prat, ca- 
vallee, rock-fifh, king-fifh, fmooth bottle-fifh, and lobiter. 
Thefe fifhes, however, are not uniformly poifonous, and the 
difference of their qualities is fuppofed to arife from the 
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difference of the food which they take, and, in fome cafes, 
to the circumftances of the entrails being allowed to remain 
in them fome time after they are caught, which appear to be 
poifonous to animals. The rock-fifh (perca marina of 
Catefby) is faid to have the worft charaéter for its poifonous 
quality of all the fifh among the Bahama iflands. 

The confequences of eating this poifon, Dr. Thomas 
affirms, are in general very alarming, and in many initances 
fatal. Some itomachs, however, are more fufceptible of 
the ation of the poifon than others, and feel the effe&ts of 
it almoft immediately: the fymptoms in others do not ap- 
pear until two, three, or four hours after the accident ; 
and fome efcape their violence altogether. ‘The ufual fymp- 
toms of fith-poifon are cardialgia, naufea, fevere vomiting 
and purging, griping pains in the bowels, cold {weats, 
fainting, and giddinefs, The face in the mean time becomes 
highly flufhed, and the eyes inflamed, attended with a burn- 
ing heat and {pafmodic twitches, which particularly affect 
the eyes, the fufferers often complaining that they are ready 
to ftart from their fockets. The burning which is felt in 
the face and eyes is extended to the palms of the hands, the 
tips of the fingers, and over the whole body ; fometimes ac- 
companied, and fometimes {ucceeded, by amiliary eruption, 
or by an efflorefcence refembling the bite of a bug, but 
more extenfive. The pulfe for the moft part is hard and 
frequent. ‘This ardor of the fkin, and a prickling in the 
hands and nofe when immerfed in cold water, are confi- 
dered as diagnoftics of the difeafe occafioned by fifh-poifon. 
The neck of the bladder, urethra, and fphinéter am, ap- 
pear to fympathize with the fkin, as the patients often com- 
plain of a fimilar heat in thofe parts, with a difficulty of 
making water, ftrangury, and affi€ting tenefmus. The 
laft and moft tedious fymptom, which may be rather 
confidered as afecondary, is ar acute and fhooting pain in 
the articulations of the knee, writ, ankles, and fometimes 
in the cylindrical bones, with more or lefs {welling. It is 
diftrefling at intervals for years after every other train of the 
diforder has difappeared, and is not unfrequently attended 
with edema. The iffue, however, is not always fo favour- 
able: the health of fome who efcape its fatal effects is of- 
ten fo much impaired, that a foundation is laid for a train 
of evils, and a vifit to a cold climate is at laft found necef- 
fary to reitore vigour to their conftitution. 

For the cure of this diforder two indications are clearly 
pointed out ; viz. to procure a difcharge of the poifon as 
{peedily as poffible, and to remove or alleviate the effects 
that refult from it. The fr indication can only be fulfilled 
by an active and expeditious emetic, fuch as the fulphate of 
zinc, which is alone fufficient to obviate the dangerous ten- 
dency of the poifon ; and with the view of more completely 
difpelling the caufe of the difeafe from the digeftive organs, 
a purgative, efpecially of fome neutral falt, fhould be after- 
wards given. This method, Dr. Thomas obferves, is prac- 
ticable in robuft conftitutions ; but in weak delicate habits, 
the vomiting and purging occafioned by the poifon are fo 
violent, and produce fo much debility (refembling very much 
the difeafe called cholera), that it is often eakllant to pre- 
{cribe anodynes to allay thefe fymptoms, even before it is cer- 
tain that the ftomach and bowels have been cleared of their 
noxious contents. For the /econd indication no pofitive rule 
can be laid down; as the treatment muft be varied accord- 
ing to the nature and violence of the fymptoms. If, after 
due evacuations, the fymptoms of cholera ftill continue, 
which frequently happens, they fhould be checked by ano- 
dynes, cordials, and glyfters of ftarch or gruel, with or 
without laudanum: and a liberal ufe of fome mucilaginous 
drink fhould be recommended, as long as the ftrangury re- 
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mains. The adminiftration of gentle diaphoretics, and efpe- 
cially Dover’s powder, relieves the heat and irritation of 
fhe {kin. The pains of the joints are fometimes very obiti- 
nate, and yield to nothing but time : relief may neverthe- 
lefs be procured by decoctions of guaiacum and farfaparilla, 
by wrapping the parts in flannel, and fometimes from the 
warm, and fometimes from the cold bath. 

In the feventh volume of the Medical Faéts and Obferva- 
tions (p. 289), edited by Dr. Simmons, Dr. Clarke ob- 
ferves that capficum, or Cayenne pepper, has been known 
long ago to poffefs the power of preventing or counteract- 
ing the poifonous effects of fifh. He adds, this fith- 

oifon feldom deftroys life entirely, except the deadly poifon 
of the yellow-billed fprat, as it is called, which kills very 
fpeedily : but thofe who have eaten of the other kinds of 
poifonous fifh are frequently reduced to the lait extremity 
by vomiting, and life is almoft extinguifhed before ftimu- 
lants can take effec.” 

Il. Of Vegetable Poifons.—The vegetable produ@tions, 
which contain a matter deleterious to animal life, are very 
numerous. In fome of them it is found naturally in fuch 
proportion, that the fubftance of the plant is fatal; but in 
many, the full effect of the poifon is only obtained by the 
extra¢tion of this matter in a concentrated ftate; as in the 
extracts of the poppy (opium), henbane, nightfhade, &c. ; 
in the eflential oil of tobacco, bitter almonds, and the ker- 
nels of fruits; in the diftilled waters of the lauro-cerafus, 
&e.; and in the preparations from the Upas, the Ticunas, 
or Woorara, employed by the Indians to poifon their wea- 
pons of war. In this concentrated condition, many of thefe 
vegetable fubftances operate with a violence and fatality re- 


fembling the effects of the poifon of the deadly ferpents. 


They differ, however, in this refpect, from the venom of 
thofe reptiles (if the experiments of Fontana are to be 
deemed conclufive), that they operate, when applied to the 
mucous membranes, with more rapidity than when intro- 
duced into wounds; as for inftance, when fwallowed into 
the flomach, or injected into the lower bowels, or even when 
applied to the tongue. The experiments of Fontana had 
taught him, that the living animal was affected through the 
fame medium by the vegetable poifons, as by the animal 
venom, when they were applied to a wound; namely, 
through the medium of the circulation ; and not by a dire& 
influence on the nerves, the mufcles, the lymphatics, tendons, 
or fkin. He therefore inferred, that they acted, (as well as 
the animal poifons,) on the blood direétly, and on the irri- 
tability of the mufcular fibre, and not on the nervous 
fyftem. 

The experiments of Mr. Brodie, however, recently made 
under the correction of a better phyfiology, feem to put 
this queftion in a fufficiently clear hght. They confirm the 
refults {tated by the Abbé Fontana, that vegetable poifons 
influence the living body, when applied to a wound, ex- 
clufively through the medium of the circulation, being con- 
veyed to the brain only by mixing with the bleod in the 
vellels ; and that they are not conveyed through the medium 
of the nerves, nor of the abforbents. Fora ligature upon 
the great veflels prevents them from producing their dele- 
terious effets ; whilft the divifion of the nerves of the part 
poifoned, and a ligature upon the thoracic du, or general 
canal through which all the abforbents pour their contents 
inte the blood, does not in the leaft retard or prevent the 
operation of the poifon. (See Philof. Tranf. for 1811.) 
But the efle& of thefe vegetable poifons, when taken into 
the ftomach, or even when put upon the tongue, is more 
rapid and fatal. Now, there are only two ways by which 
the living power can be influenced by fubitances applied to 
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thefe unbroken furfaees; namely, by being abforbed into 
the circulation, or by the nervous fympathy between thefe 
furfaces and the common fenforium, or brain: and if we 
examine the faéts, it will be very obvious, that it is through 
the Jatter medium that this influence is exerted, and not 
through the medium of the abforbent veflels. 

In order, ‘however, to comprehend fully the import of 
thefe facts, it will be proper to premife an obfervation or 
two relative to the immediate caufe of death in general. It 
was demonitrated by the able and lamented phytiologitt, 
Bichat, that the fun&tions of three organs only, the brain, 
the lungs, and the heart, are abfolutely neceflary to life ; 
and that whenever the funétions of one of thefe organs is 
fufpended, death neceffarily enfues. The ftomach, the liver, 
the kidnies, and many other organs, are neceflary to carry on 
the actions of the living body; but their conftant ation is 
not required ; life will go on for fome time during the com- 
plete fufpenfion of their functions, which does not immedi- 
ately occafion death. (See Drearu.) Secondly, the fame 
ingenious phyfiologift obferved, (and the obfervation has 
been confirmed by fome experiments of Mr. Brodie, pub- 
lifhed in the Philof. Tranf.,) that the influence of the 
brain is not direétly neceffary to the a&tion of the heart ; for 
that when the functions of the brain are deftroyed, even 
when the head is removed, “* the heart continues to contraé& 
for fome time afterwards, and then ceafes only in confe- 
quence of the fufpenfion of refpiration, which is under the 
influence of the brain.’”? For if the lungs be alternately 
filled and emptied of air by mechanical means, the ation of 
the heart may be carried on for an indefinite period, after 
the influence of the brain is entirely removed. We believe 
it has fince been fhewn by this indefatigable experimentalift, 
Mr. Brodie, that the deftruction of the {pinal marrow de- 
prives the heart inftantly of its powers of motion; upon 
which, therefore, it appears to be more immediately de- 
pendent, than upon the brain. 

An examination of the facts, then, which Mr. Brodie 
has promulgated, will fatisfa¢torily fhew, that thefe poifons 
operate through the medium of the brain, in all inftances ; 
affe€ting this organ by nervous fympathy, when applied to 
mucous furfaces, and by being conveyed to it through the 
blood-veffels, when applied to a wound. And firft we fhall 
fpeak of the poifons applied to furfaces. 

« Exp. 3.—Seven drams of proof /pirits were injected 
into the ftomach of a younger rabbit. Two minutes after- 
wards he evidently was affected by the fpirits, and in three 
minutes more he lay on one fide motionlefs and infenfible. 
The pupils of the eyes were perfe@tly dilated; there were 
occafional flight convulfions of the extremities ; the refpira- 
tion was laborious, it was gradually performed at longer and 
longer intervals, and at the end of an hour and fifteen mi- 
nutes had entirely ceafed. ‘Two minutes after the animal 
was apparently dead, I opened the thorax, and found the 
heart acting with moderate force and frequency, circulating 
dark coloured blood. I introduced a tube into the trachea, 
and produced artificial refpiration by inflating the lungs, and 
found that by thefe means the aétion of the heart might be 
kept up to the natural ftandard, as in an animal from whom 
the head is removed. 

«< Exp. 4.—I injected into the ftomach of a rabbit two 
ounces of proof fpirits. The inje€tion was {carcely com- 
pleted, when the animal became perfe@tly infenfible. Pre- 
cifely the fame fymptoms took place as in the laft experi- 
ment, and at the end of twenty-feven minutes from the 
time of the inje&tion, the rabbit was apparently dead; but 
on examining the thorax, the heart was fonnd ftill acting, 
as in the laft experiment, 


“ Exp. 5.—One drop of the efential oil of bitter almonds 
was applied to the tongue of a young cat. She was in- 
{tantly feized with violent convulfions ; then lay on one fide 
motionlefs, infenfible, and breathing in a humid manner ; 
the refpirations became laboured, took place at longer and 
longer intervals, and at the end of five minutes from the 
application of the poifon, had entirely ceafed, and the 
animal was apparently dead: but on opening the thorax, 
the heart was found aéting regularly eighty times in a 
minute, circulating dark laid blood, and it continued 
to at for fix or feven minutes afterwards.’’ 

It is unneceflary to prolong the detail of the experi- 
ments: it may be fufficient to ftate, that the fame pheno- 
mena refulted, from the injeétion of two drops of the effen- 
tial oil of bitter almonds, diffufed in half an ounce of water, 
into the reéum of a cat; from the injection of the juice of 
aconite into the rectum of a cat; and from the application 
of the empyreumatic oil of tobacco to the tongue, and rec- 
tum, of cats and dogs, with the addition of ficknefs and 
vomiting in the latter cafes. 

Now it is obvious that the funétions of the brain are im- 
mediately difordered by the influence of thefe poifons on 
the tongue, ftomach, and lower bowel of animals, fo in- 
ftantaneoufly, that it is impoflible that abforption fhould 
have already taken place. The complete infenfibility to 
external impreflions, the dilatation of the pupils of the 
eyes, and the lofs of the power of motion, diftinétly indi- 
cate, as Mr. Brodie obferves, that the functions of the brain 
are fufpended; refpiration, which is under its influence, is 
imperfectly performed, and at length ceafes altogether ; 
while the heart, to which the action of the brain is not 
directly neceflary,’ continues to contract, circulating dark- 
coloured blood for fome time afterwards. There is a 
{triking analogy, the fame able phyfiologift remarks, be- 
tween the fymptoms arifiag from fpirits and other poifons 
taken internally, and thofe produced by mechanical injuries 
of the brain. ‘“ Concuffion of the brain, which may be 
confidered as the flighteft degree of injury, occafions a 
{tate of mind refembling intoxication, and the refemblance, 
in fome inftances, is fo complete, that the moft accurate 
obferver cannot form a diagnofis, except from the hiftory 
of the cafe. Preffure on the brain, which is a more fevere 
injury than concuffion, produces lofs of motion, infenfibility, 
and dilatation of the pupils; the refpiration becomes la- 
boured and ftertorous, is performed at long intervals, and at 
laft altogether ceafes, and the patient dies.”’ 

The inftantaneous influence of the poifon of bitter al- 
monds on the nervous fyftem was experienced by Mr. 
Brodie himfelf, on applying a minute quantity to his tongue, 
at the end of a probe. He had {fearcely touched the tongue, 
when he felt a very unpleafant and indefcribable fenfation, 
with a fudden feeling of weaknefs in his limbs, as if he had 
loft the command of his mufcles, and he thought he was 
about to fall. Now the fudden operation of the poifon, 
and its acting more fpeedily on the tongue, than when in- 
jeted into the inteftine, though the latter prefents a better 
abforbing furface, added to the uninterrupted operation of 
it, when the thoracic dué is tied, leave no doubt that the 
brain is affected by the fympathetic communication of the 
nerves, and not in confequence of the abforption of the 
poifon. 

Mr. Brodie then proceeded to inveftigate, by experiment, 
the effects of the vegetable poifons, when applied to wounded 
furfaces. The effential oil of bitter almonds, the juice of 
aconite, the wvorara (a poifon ufed by the Indians of 
Guiana to arm the points of their arrows, and which Mr. 
Brodie confiders the fame as the -ticunas ufed by Fontana) A 
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and the upas antiar, a vegetable poifon from Java, were 
the fubjects of hisexperiments. It will be {ufficient to quote 
his account of the operation ef the firft mentioned poifon as 
an example of the whole. ; : 

«« Exp. 16.—I made an incifion in the thigh of a rabbit, 
and introduced two drops of eflential oil between the {kin 
and the mufcles. In four minutes after the application, he 
was feized with violent convulfions, and became infenfible, 
and in two minutes more he was apparently dead ; but the 
heart was felt through the ribs acting one hundred and 

twenty times in a minute, and it continued acting for fe- 
veral minutes. ‘There were no other appearances in the 
limb, than would have refulted from an ordinary wound. 

« Exp. 17.—T'wo drops of the effential oil of almonds 
were introduced into a wound in the fide of a moufe. ‘T'wo 
minutes afterwards he was affeéted with fymptoms fimilar 
to thofe which occurred in the laft experiment, and in two 
minutes more he was apparently dead ; but the heart con- 
tinued to contraét for fome minutes afterwards. 

«« From the experiments which I have jutt related,’? Mr. 
Brodie adds, “ and from others which it appears unnecel- 
fary to detail, as the general refults were the fame, I have 
learned that when the effential oil of almonds is applied 
to a wound, its effeéts are not fo inftantaneous as when 
it is applied to the tongue; otherwife there is no difference 
in its effects in whatever manner it is applied.”? Philof. 
Tranfactions, loc. cit. 

From thefe experiments, and from others in which the 
operation of the poifons was prevented by ligatures on 
the blood-veflels, but was not prevented by ligatures on the 
nerves, and on the great trunk of the abforbent veflels, it 
is fair to conclude, that thefe poifons affeét the brain, by 
pafling into the circulatien through the divided veflels. 
“It is probable,” to borrow again the words of Mr. 
Brodie, when {peaking of the woorara, ‘that it does not 
produce its effeéts, until it enters the fubftance of the 
brain, along with the blocd, in which it is diflolved. Nor 
will the experiments of the abbé Fontana, in which he 
found the ticunas produce almott inftant death, when in- 
je€ted into the jugular vein of a rabbit, be found to mili- 
tate againft this conclufion, when we confider how fhort is 
the diftance, which, in fo fimall an animal, the blood has 
to pafs from the jugular vein to the carotid artery, and 
the great rapidity of the circulation; fince in a rabbit 
under the influence of terror, during fuch an experiment, 
the heart cannot be fuppofed to ad fo feldom as three times 
in a fecond.’’ 

From the knowledge of the fa@, that thefe poifons act 
iimply by fufpending and injuring the functions of the brain, 
and that the heart continues to carry on the circulation for 
an indefinite time, Mr. Brodie was led to try by experiment, 
firft, how long this a¢tion could be continued; and fe- 
condly, whether it might not, in fome cafes, be continued 
until the effets of the poifon on the brain might fubfide, 
when the natural refpiration might return, and the animal’s 
life be faved. A rabbit was poifoned by the woorara, in- 
troduced in confiderable quantity into two wounds. In 
feven minutes after the application, the hind legs were 
paralyfed, and in fifteen minutes refpiration had ceafed, 
and he was apparently dead. ‘Two minutes afterwards the 
heart was {till beating, and a tube was introduced through 
an opening into the trachea, by means of which the lungs 
were inflated. The artificial refpiration was made regularly 
about thirty-fix times in a minute, and was continued for 
the {pace of an hour and twenty-three minutes, when the 
pulfe was beating one hundred times in a minute: there was 
no appearance of the recovery of the functions of the brain ; 
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and the experiment was difcontinued. While the artificial 
re{piration was carried on, the blood in the femoral artery 
was of a florid red, and that in the femoral vein of a dark 
colour, as ufual. Now, Mr. Brodie juftly inferred, that as 
the circulation of the blood, and the ufual changes in its 
eolour, were maintained for more than an hour and twenty 
minutes after the poifon had produced its full effeéts, it 
was evident, that the fun¢tions of the heart and lungs were 
unimpaired. But, that thofe of the brain had ceafed, was 
proved by the continued infenfibility of the animal, and by 
the ceflation of the evolution of animal heat, to the gene- 
ration of which Mr. Brodie’s previous refearches had proved 
the influence of the brain to be neceflary. 

In fome fub{fequent experiments, in which lefs of the poifon 
was introduced, and in which the temperature of the room 
was kept higher, to fupply the lofs of animal heat, and 
the artificial refpiration was continued a longer time, (two 
hours and forty minutes,) the refpiration at length became 
{pontaneous, and recovery followed: but in others, the 
functions of the brain were not reftored. Mr. Brodie 
upon this remarks, that “the circulation of the blood 
may be maintained in an animal, from whom the brain has 
been removed, for a confiderable, but not for an unlimited 
time. We may conclude, that in the laft of thefe experi- 
ments the animal did not recover, becaufe the influence of 
the poifon continued beyond the time during which the cir- 
culation may be maintained without the brain.” See Further 
Experiments and Obfervations on the Action of Poifons on 
the Animal Syftem. Philof. Tranf. for 1812. 

Although the vegetable poifons, already mentioned, feem 
to affect the funétions of the brain only, and through it 
the organs of refpiration, leaving the powers of the cir- 
culation unimpaired; yet there are fome vegetable poifons, 
namely, the two fpecies of upas from Java, called upas an- 
tiar, and upas tieute, which appear to att upon the fpinal 
marrow, and therefore upon the heart, deftroying its irrita- 
bility. It is extraordinary too, that, though the empyreu- 
matic oil of tobacco affeéts the brain only, the infufion of 
that herb, when taken into the alimentary canal, fufpends 
the a¢tion of the heart, producing fyncope. ‘The ation 
of the heart was found by Mr. Brodie to ceafe, when this 
infufion was introduced into the re€tum, and when the upas 
antiar was inferted in a wound, even before the animals had 
ceafed to refpire. It appears, too, from fome experiments 
recently made at Paris, by M. Delile, with the upas tieute, 
that this poifon a&ts upon the {pinal marrow, without de- 
{troying the funtions of the brain. 

Ill. Of Mineral Poifons.—The action of thefe poifons 
appears to be fomewhat more complex than that of the 
animal and vegetable poifons, and for our knowledge of 
the actual mode of operation of fome of them we are in- 
debted almoit exclufively to the zealous phyfiologift, from 
whom fo much of the foregoing information is derived, 
Mr. Brodie. As yet, indeed, his experiments: have been 
limited to the effects of arfenic, barytes, tartrite of anti- 
mony, and the corrofive muriate of mercury ; and it is not 
improbable that the acids and alkalies, and other cauttic 
fub{tances, raay operate in a manner different from any ot 
thefe. 

With refpe&t to arfenic, when taken into the ftomach, fo 
as to poifon an animal, its obvious effects, difcovered by dif- 
fection, are marks of inflammation in the ftomach and bow- 
els; and the common opinion entertained by medical men, 
is, that this inflammation is the caufe of death, and the 
confequence of the actual irritation of the arfenic, in con- 
tact with the internal coat.. But Mr. Brodie contends that 
this opinion is erroneous in both its parts. For in the firft 
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place, he has found the inflammation of the ftomach, in 
feveral cafes, fo’ flight, that on a fuperficial examination 
~ it might have been eafily overlooked; and in moft of 
his experiments with this poifon, death took place in too 
fhort a time to be confidered as the refult of inflammation. 
And, fecondly, in whatever way the poifon is introduced, 
the inflammation is confined to the ftomach and _ inteftines ; 
and it is commonly more violent, and more immediate, when 
the arfenic is applied to a wound, than when it is taken 
internally, and it likewife precedes any appearance’ of in- 
flammation of the wound. This fact was proved by an 
experiment, made by Mr. Hunter and fir Everard Home, 
and by many repetitions of it by Mr. Brodie. 

In all thefe experiments made with arfenic, applied in 
different ways and in diflerent preparations, the refults were, 
in all effential circumftances, the fame. The fymptoms, 
Mr. Brodie obferves, may be referréd to the influence of the 
poifon on the nervous fyitem, the heart, and the alimentary 
canal. With refpeét to the heart, he admits, that it is moft 
probably affected only through the medium of its nerves ; 
but he diftinguifhes it from the nervous fyftem generally, 
becaufe its a¢tion is fo far independent of the brain, that 
its motion may go on undifturbed while the functions of the 
brain are fufpended, and it may ceafe to contra¢t, and the 
circulation be ftopped, while the functions of the brain are not 
impaired. As of thefe three organs, the brain and the heart 
enly are concerned in the funétions immediately neceflary 
to life, and as the alimentary canal is often affected only 
ina flight degree ; fo Mr. Brodie infers, that the affection 
of the two former muft be confidered as the immediate caufe 
of death. 

The fymptoms obferved in thefe experiments, as affeéting 
thefe organs refpeCtively, “ were, 1ft, paralyfis of the hind 
legs, and afterwards of the other parts of the body, con- 
vulfions, dilatation of the pupils of the eyes, infenfibility, all 
of which indicate difturbance of the brain; 2dly, a feeble, 
flow, intermitting pulfe, indicating difturbance of the func- 
tions of the heart, whofe action cannot be prolonged by arti- 
ficial refpiration; 3dly, pain in the region of the abdomen, 
preternatural fecretion of mucus from the alimentary canal, 
ficknefs and vomiting in thofe animals which are capable of 
vomiting,—fymptoms which arife from the action of the 
poifon onthe ftomach and inteftines.”’ 

As the affection of one or other of thefe three organs 
predominated, there is neceffarily a confiderable variety in 
the fymptoms produced, and Mr. Brodie’s obfervations re- 
{peting thefe varieties are valuable. 

«In many cafes where death takes place, there is only a 
very flight degree of inflammation of the alimentary canal ; 
in other cafes the inflammation is confiderable : it generally 
begins very foon after the poifon is adminiftered, and appears 
greater or lefs, according to the time which elapfes before 
the animal dies. Under the fame circumftances, it is lefs in 
graminivorous than in carnivorous animals. The inflamma- 
tion is greateft in the ftomach and reétum; but it ufually 
extends alfo over the whole intettine. I have never obferved 
inflammation of the efophagus. The inflammation is greater 
in degree, and more fpeedy in taking place, when arfenic is 
applied to a wound, than when it is taken into the {tomach. 
The inflamed parts are in general univerfally red ; at other 
times they are red only infpots. The principal veffels lead- 
ing to the ftomach and inteftines are tinged with blood; but 
the inflammation is ufually confined to the mucous membrane 
of thefe vifcera, which affumes a florid red colour, becomes 
foft and pulpy, and is feparable without much difficulty 
from the cellular coat, which has its natural appearance. In 
fome inftances there are {mall fpots of extravafated blood on 


the inner furface of the mucous membrane, or between it 
and the cellular coat, and this occurs independently of 
vomiting. I have never, in any of my experiments, found 
ulceration or floughing of the ftomach wr inteftine; but 
if the animal furvives for a certain length of time after the 
inflammation has begun, it is reafonable to conclude that it 
may terminate in one or other of thefe ways.” 

Barytes in its uncombined ftate, and {till more aétively the 
muriate of barytes, produces fimilar deleterious effects on the 
animal frame as arfenic, whether it is taken into the ftomach, 
or applied to a wound. Its operation is, however, lefs 
violent than that of the arfenical poifons. In animals that 
are capable of vomiting it operates as an emetic, and more 
fpeedily when taken into the ftomach, than when introduced 
into a wound ; but it affects the ttomach lefs than arfenic, 
both in ref{pe&t to the vomiting, and to the marks of inflamma- 
tion which it leaves; and the inteftines are {carcely inflamed 
by it. In many inftances a thin layer of dark-coloured coagu- 
lum of blood is found lining the whole inner furface of the 
ftomach, and adhering very clofely to it, fo as to have a good 
deal the appearance of a flough : and this is not the effect of 
vomiting, as it was obferved only in rabbits, which do not 
vomit. ‘The heart is with difficulty fupported in its ation by 
artificially inflating the lungs, after the operation of barytes. 
It was found, however, by Mr. Brodie, that when a probe 
was introduced into the {fpinal marrow, powerful contractions 
might be excited not only of the voluntary mufcles, but 
alfo of the heart and inteftines, by the galvanic influence, 
whence he inferred, that the muriate of barytes, like arfenic, 
affeéts the circulation by rendering the heart infenfible to 
the ftimulus of the blood, and not by deftroying altogether 
the power of mufcular contraétion. 

LE metic tartar, whether applied to a wound or taken in 
{ufficient quantity into the {tomach, produces effeéts per- 
fe€tly analogous to thofe of arfenic and barytes. It is fol- 
lowed by paralyfis, drowfinefs, and at laft complete infen- 
fibility ; the pulfe becomes feeble ; and the heart continues 
to act a fhort time, and may be maintained by artificial re- 
{piration, after apparent death, but only for a few minutes. 
It appears, therefore, that this poifon aéts en the heart 
as well as on the brain; but that its principal action is on 
the latter. Both the voluntary and involuntary mufcles may 
be made to contract after death by means of the Voltaic 
battery. The ftomach is not always inflamed, and the in- 
teftines feldom, if ever. 

Corrofive fublimate, or the oxymuriate of mercury, does 
not affect the living body in the fame manner as the preced- 
ing mineral poifons. When taken internally in confiderable 
quantity, indeed, it occafions death in a fhort time: but 
if it be applied toa wounded furface, it produces a flough 
of the parts, without affecting in any way the general fyftem. 
A folution of afew grains of this poifon, injeéted into the 
ftomach of cats and rabbits, produced after a few minutes 
infenfibility, convulfions, and death, and the heart was found 
not acting at all, or a¢ting very feebly. The mucous mem- 
brane of the ftomach, efpecially of the cardiac portion, was 
of a dark grey colour, and was eafily torn and peeled off : 
in fome parts its texture was completely deftroyed, fo that 
it appeared like a pulp, on removing which the mufcular 
and peritoneal coats were expofed. This alteration of the 
texture of the internal membrane of the ftomach appears to 
have been occafioned by its being chemically aéted on by the 
corrofive muriate ; fince when it is injected into the ftomach 
of a dead rabbit precifely the fame changes are produced. 

The deftruétion of the fubftance of the internal mem- 
brane of the ftomach, as well as the non-appearance of any 
conftitutional fymptoms when the muriate is applied to 4 
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wound, precludes the idea, Mr. Brodie obferves, of the 
poifon having been abforbed into the circulation. “ We 
muft conclude, then,” he adds, “ that death was the con- 
fequence of the chemical a¢tion of the poifon on the ftomach. 
This organ, however, is not dire@tly neceflary to life, fince 
its functions, under certain circumftances, are fufpended for 
hours, or even for days, without death being produced. 
Although the ftomach was the part primarily affected, the 
immediate caufe of death muft be looked for in the ceflation 
of the funétions of one or more of thofe organs, whofe con- 
{tant aétion is neceflary to life. From the fcarlet colour of 
the blood in the left fide of the heart, in the experiment on 
the rabbit, we may conclude that the funétions of the lungs 
were not affeGted ; but the affection of the heart and brain 
is proved by the convulfions, the infenfibility, the affe€tion of 
the pulfe, and the fudden ceffation of the heart’s action in 
the firft experiment ; and we may, therefore, be juftified in 
concluding, that the immediate caufe of death was in both 
thefe organs. Farther, as the effeéts produced appear to 
have been independent of abforption, we may prefume that 
the heart, as well as the brain, was aéted on through the 
medium of the nerves. That fudden and violent injury of 
the ftomach fhould be capable of thus {peedily proving fatal 
is not furprifing, when we confider the powerful fympathy 
between it and the organs on which life more immediately 
depends, and the exiftence of which many circumf{tances in 
difeafe daily demonftrate to us.”’ 

It has been fhewn, then, from the numerous experiments 
of the abbé Fontana and Mr. Brodie, as above defcribed, 
that the animal, vegetable, and mineral poifons, operate upon 
the nervous fyftem, and through this medium deftroy the 
funétions of one, or all the three organs, upon which life 
immediately depends. ‘I‘he poifon of ferpents operates upon 
the nervous fyitem only when introduced into the circulating 
blood, and does not influence the nerves of the ftomach: 
it is probable, too, that it affects principally the brain, and 
organs of refpiration, without any immediate influence on 
the heart; although this point was not attended to by 
Fontana. The vegetable poifons operate, in general, both 
on the fentient extremities of the nerves in the ftomach and 
ether mucous furfaces, and when introduced into the circu- 
lation, but influence different parts of the nervous fyftem 
re{pectively. Thus the poifon of the bitter almond, alcohol, 
aconite, woorara, the empyreumatic, oil of tobacco, &c. 
affect the brain, whilft they leave the heart in poffeflion of 
its moving powers; the infufion of tobacco appears to affect 
both the brain and the heart ; whilft the two {pecies of upas 
appear to paralyfe the powers of the heart, and to exert 
little comparative influence on the brain, (fuch at leaft, the 
writer was informed by Mr. Brodie, has fubfequently ap- 
peared to be the fat.) The mineral poifons, again, appear 
to affeé&t the nervous fy{tem in a fimilar manner, but more ex- 
tenfively, and at the oe time injure the ftomach and intef- 
tines, fo that their aGtion is more complex than that of the 
other poifons, and the chance of recovery from their influ- 
ence is much lefs than from the influence of the animal and 
vegetable poifons, 

It is doubtful, indeed, whether the corrofive fublimate 
poffefles any property that influences the nervous fyftem, 
except by its primary chemical action on the ftomach, by 
which the texture of this organ is injured or deftroyed ; and 
it is probable that the other cau/fic and corrofive fubftances, 
fuch as the ftrong mineral acids, and pure alkalies, operate in 
the fame way, and not by any narcotic or direétly deleterious 
influence upon the nervous fyftem. Experiments, indeed, 
are wanting upon this fubjeét; but an accident, which res 
cently occurred within the knowledge of the writer of this 


article, confirms, as far as one inftance can be of any weight, 
this opinion. A child drank from a vial a {mall quantity 
of the Rrong fulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) by miftake, about 
half paft four o’clock in the afternoon. Vomiting was im- 
mediately excited by the mother, by putting a finger down 
the throat. The child did not complain of much pain, ex- 
cept when fhe coughed or vomited ; and continued perfe@lly 
fenfible until nine o’clock in the evening, when fhe died with- 
out a ftruggle. The body was examined by difle€tion the 
following morning, when a large aperture was found in the 
greater curvature of the ftomach, through which the food and 
other contents of the ftomach had pailed into the fac of the 
omentum. ‘The omentum itfelf was blackened and reduced 
to a half pulpy ftate, by the action of the acid, but ftill re- 
tained a fuflicient degree of confiftence, to contain the fub- 
{tances which had pafied into it. The perfe& condition of 
all the functions of the nervous fyftem, which continued for 
above five hours, and did not fail until the texture of the 
{tomach was actually deftroyed, marks the freedom from any 
direét poifonous influence upon the brain, and leads to the 
fame inference which Mr. Brodie drew refpe€ting the opera- 
tion of the corrofive fublimate, that the brain ultimately 
fuffered only from its fympathy with the injured f{tru€ture of 
the ftomach. 

On the Treatment of thefe who have fwallowed Poifor.— 
Having examined the mode in which the different poifonous- 
fub{tances operate upon the living body, we are prepared to 
inquire briefly into the appropriate methods of treatment to 
be reforted to, in cafes »where any of them have been {wal 
lowed by accident or defign. It is to be lamented, however, 
that we are not in poffeflion of any fubftance, by which the 
deleterious qualities of the animal and vegetable poifons are 
capable of being corrected or altered ; and that, although 
fome of the mineral poifons, efpecially thofe of a corrofive 
or cauftic nature, may be neutralized or decompofed by 
chemical means, yet their deftru¢tive a¢tion is generally too 
rapid to be materially diminifhed by any chemical combina- 
tion, efpecially where they have been taken or given with an 
intention of déftroying life. Among the ancients, many 
abfurd ideas prevailed refpecting the multiplicity and ope- 
ration of poifons, which gave rife to equally unfounded no- 
tions of the number and efficacy of antidotes, which might 
be found to counteract their effetts. It was fuppofed that 
what were denominated flow poifons might be prepared, fo 
as to undermine the vital powers, and to produce death by 
infenfible iteps within a definite time ; and againit the ope- 
ration of thefe, the fears and alarms of individuals were con- 
{tantly on the alert, and the fkill and ingenuity of the pre- 
paters of drugs were often principally direfted. Whence 
the old treatifes of pharmacy abound with recipes for anti- 
dotes of various reputed efficacy, to many of which the 
names of their inventors were annexed, but whofe powers 
of refifting the action of poifons were purely imaginary. In 
faa, it was eafy for any medicine to acquire that charaéter, 
when the very exiftence of fuch poifons was equally gratui- 
tous, and when fecurity, which had never been endangered, 
was imputed to the operation of every farrago of drugs, 
that the caprice of the apothecary could bring together. 
The removal of the dread of poifon may be reckoned amon 
the many advantages, which a more extenfive acquifition is 
the knowledge of nature has produced ; for in the earlier 
periods of hiftory, it was generally believed that poifons 
could be made to operate in the moft fecret and imper- 
ceptible ways; not only through the medium of the food and 
drink ; but through that of the clothes that were worn, or 
even of the utenfils that were touched, and of the flowers 
and perfumes that were {melt at. But thefe opinions and 
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fears were the refult of ignorance, or of the defigns of half- 
learned individuals, who benetited by the credulity of their 
contemporaries. 

The operation of poifons,' when taken into the ftomach, 
being generally manifeit and rapid, and no actual antidote 
to their properties being in our pofleffion, the principal ob- 
je@ to be aimed at, in adminiftering to the relief of thofe 
who may have {wallowed them, of whatever nature, is to rid 
the ftomach of them with all poffible expedition. Vomiting, 
therefore, fhould be attempted to be excited immediately 
on the difcovery that any poifonous fub{tance has been taken 
into the ftomach. As emetic drugs are not always at hand, 
the action of vomiting may be fometimes produced by 
putting a finger down the throat, or by tickling the in- 
ternal fauces with a feather, and fometimes by a copious 
draught of warm water, which laft, if the poifon be of an 
acrid or corrofive nature, will alfo tend to weaken its in- 
jjurious qualities by dilution. When an emetic is reforted 
to, it fhould be fuch a one as will a¢t fpeedily ; and with 
this view, inftead of the antimonials or ipecacuanha, fifteen 
grains, or a feruple, of the /ulphate of zinc (white vitriol) 
is ufually given, which, in general, returns by vomiting al- 
moft inftantly, and conititutes the moft éxpeditious emetic 
that we poflefs, which is, at the fame time, but flightly 
offenfive to the {tomach. Dr. Withering affirms that the 
diftilled water of the ranunculus flammula is preferable to the 
white vitriol, inafmuch as it produces inftantaneous vomit- 
ing, without exciting thofe painful contractions in the upper 
part of the ftomach, which fometimes follow the ufe of the 
former. (See his Botan. Arrang. vol. ii. p. 504. note.) 
It often happens, indeed, when the vegetable narcotics are 
{wallowed in large quantities, efpecially laudanum or folid 
opium, that the nerves of the ftomach are fo paralyfed or 
rendered torpid by the influence of the poifon, that it is ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impoffible, to excite it to the action 
of vomiting, and, inthis cafe, it becomes neceflary to repeat 
the efforts to roufe it, even by more aétive means. Ina cafe 
where fix ounces of laudanum had been fwallowed, and little 
or no evacuation produced fix hours afterwards, although a 
drachm and half of fulphate of zinc had been f{wallowed, a 
folution of fifteen grains of the blue vitriol, or /ulphate of 
copper, was adminiftered, which in the courfe of a minute 
produced a copious difcharge of fluid by vomiting ; after 
which, by perfevering in other means to counteraét the tor- 
por of the nervous fyftem, fuch as conitantly dragging the 
patient about the room, adminiftering ammonia, aflafcetida, 
and other ftimulants, recovery was accomplifhed. See~ 
acafe by Dr. Marcet, in the Medico-Chirurg. Tranfac. 
volo. p. 77. 

Among the poifons of mineral origin, and others, which 
aét by their corrofive qualities, the ftrong mineral acids, 
and the cauttie alkalies, may certainly be deprived of their 
cauftic power by dilution, and more efpecially by neutrali- 
zation. Neverthelefs as their a€tion is very {peedy upon the 
parts with which they come in conta@, the effet of fwal- 
lowing either a diluent or a neutralizing fubftance will be 
of little avail, if it is not immediately at hand. Where a 
{trong acid has been known to be {wallowed, however, it 
would certainly be advifeable to adminifter, as foon as pof- 
fible, an alkali in folution; and if cauftic alkali has been 
taken, a diluted acid might be given. Thofe corrofive falts 
which an alkaline folution would decompofe, as is the cafe 
with moit of the metallic falts, might be, perhaps, in fome 
degree difarmed of their virulence by a {peedy adminiftration 
of fuch a folution. The combinations of arfenic and 
barytes, which are deleterious in all their forms, and a& in- 
dependently of their chemical qualities, require to be treated 


nearly as the vegetable poifons, in the firft inftance by vo- 
miting and by dilution. By animals, which are capable of 
vomiting, indeed, Mr. Brodie affirms that the greater por- 
tion of the arfenic that is f{wallowed, is commonly rejected 
by {pontaneous vomiting very foon after it has been taken ; 
and whether the poifon has been rejeéted f{pontaneoufly, or 
in confequence of artificial ficknefs, a difeafe which is not 
found in cafes of poifoning by the vegetable narcotics, re- 
mains to be treated ; namely, the inflammation of the ttomach 
and bowels. In fome inftances, when a perfon has furvived 
the immediate effeéts of arfenic as a poifon, death has never- 
thelefs enfued in a few days from the confequences of this 
inflammation ; asin a cafe mentioned by Mr. Brodie, which 
occurred in St. Bartholomew’s hofpital, and was related 
to him by Mr. Earle; in which extenfive ulcerations were 
found in the mucous membrane of the ftomach and bowels 
after death. Ina fimilar cafe, which was treated by Dr. 
Roget, the patient, after having fwallowed fixty grains of 
white arfenic, had vomited profufely, and probably dif- 
charged the whole of the poifon, as the vomiting was aflifted 
by copious dilution; it did not appear, indeed, from the 
analyfis of the fluid, vomited at the time the patient was firft 
feen by Dr. Roget, about fixteen hours after the poifon 
was taken, that any of it remained in the ftomach. A 
fevere train of fymptoms, however, enfued, indicative of 
inflammation in the ftomach and bowels, which demanded 
the ufe of the laacet and blifters and other evacuants ; and 
under this treatment the patient recovered. The recovery 
was flow, and various untoward fymptoms occurred, fuch 
as an extenfion of the inflammation to the lungs and the 
{pleen, and likewife feveral fymptoms indicative of the dif- 
turbance of the fenforium, fuch as coma, dilated pupils, and 
even convulfions. See Medico-Chirurg. Tranfaét. vol. it. 
- 136. 

E In all cafes, then, where poifon has been obvioufly {wal- 
lowed, the firft itep to be taken is the evacuation of the 
ftomach by vomiting. The fubfequent meafures will be 
dictated partly by the nature of the poifon, where that is 
known, and any neutralizing or decompofing fubftance is at 
hand; and partly by the nature of the fymptoms which 
enfue, and which, in the cafe of arfenic in particular, are 
likely to be of an inflammatory kind, indicative of gaftritis 
and enteritis; and in all cafes, whether the {pecies of poifon 
can be afcertained or not, the free promotion of the vomit- 
ing, by copious draughts of warm water, fhould at all 
events be reforted to. 

That part of medical jurifprudence which relates the evi- 
dence of the effeéts of poifon in producing certain inftances 
of death, would be a fubject of interefting difcuffion ; but 
very little that is univerfally applicable could be laid down 
here. In getting rid of the ancient notions of flow and im- 
perceptible poifons, above alluded to, we have cut fhort 
much of the legal difcuffions upon thefe fubjects. Thefe 
erroneous opinions were very prevalent, even in the time of 
lord Bacon; for that great luminary of fcience himfelf, in 
his charge againft the earl of Somerfet, for the murder of 
fir Thomas Overbury, in the Tower, feems to give credit 
to the ftory of Livia, who is faid to have poifoned the figs 
upon the tree, which her hufband was wont to gather with 
his own hands ; and he ferioufly ftates, that «‘ Wefton chafed 
the poor prifoner with poifon after poifon ; poifoning falts, 
poifoning meats, poifoning fweet-meats, poifoning medi- 
cines and vomits, until at laft his body was almoft come, by 
the ufe of poifons, to the ftate that Mithridates’s body was 
by the ufe of treacle and prefervatives, that the fcrce of 
poifons was blunted upon him; Welton confefling, when 


he was tried for not difpatching him, that he had given 
enough 
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enough to poifon twenty men.” 
p- 614. 

There is, however, ftill confiderable difficulty, in many 
cafes, in deciding upon the caufe of death, where poifon is 
fuppofed to have been adminiftered; for the two principal 
fources of evidence, the examination of the contents of the 
f{tomach, and the diffeétion of the body, are both liable to 
fome uncertainty. This difficulty was ftrongly exemplified 
in the contrariety of evidence advanced at the trial, in the 
cafe of Mifs Burns, at Lancafter, in 1808. (See Annual 
Medical Regifter, vol. i. art. 47, for 1808.) In fuch cafes, 
the abfence of any poifonous fubftance among the contents 
of the ftomach, as found after death, cannot be deemed 
fatisfactory evidence that the perfon did zot die from poifon : 
for it was proved by experiments on animals, inftituted on 
that occafion by Dr. Boftock and others, that the oxy- 
muriate of mercury (corrofive fublimate) may be given, and 
may fpeedily prove fatal, and yet that not a particle of it 
fhall be deteéted in the contents of the ftomach after death. 
Again, the fact which Mr. John Hunter firft pointed out, 
that in animals and men, who die fuddenly while in health, the 
gaftric juice is capable of aéting on the ftomach itfelf, fo as 
to corrode its coats, renders extreme caution neceflary in 
pronouncing upon the aétion of a poifonous fubftance on 
the coats of the ftomach. Mr. Hunter, indeed, afferts, 
that fome degree of this digeftion or erofion of the ftomach, 
at its great end, is very commonly obferved ; he fays, too, 
<¢ that when the ftomach is actually perforated, the edges 
of this opening appear to be half diflolved, very much like 
that kind of diffolution which flefhy parts undergo when 
half diffolved in a living ftomach, or when diflolved by a 
caultic alkali, viz. pulpy, tender, ragged.’? Thefe obfer- 
vations evince the neceflity of combining a confideration of 
the fymptoms which preceded death, and of other ap- 
pearances obferved on diffeétion, with the actual itate of 
the ftomach, before any decifion is given. The appearances 
of inflammation in the ftomach, inteftines, and other vifcera, 
if there be any, fhould be carefully taken into the view ; 
and even thefe appearances are deceptive, as has been 
recently fhewn by Dr. Yelloly in numerous diflections of 
the ftomach after violent death ; for in fuch inftances there 
is commonly a rednefs, which has been confidered as in- 
flammatory, but which is obvioufly independent of inflam- 
mation. (See Medico-Chirurg. Tranfaét. vol. iv.)  In- 
flammation and erofion of the {tomach are, indeed, common 
effects of acrid poifon; but they are alfo occafionally 
abfent where fuch poifon has been taken. 

On the whole, therefore, no perfon who has not had 
ample experience of the appearances of the ftomach after 
death, under various circumftanees of health and difeafe, 
by frequent infpeétion, fhould prefume to pronounce on the 
actual operation of a poifon, except the prefence of the 
poifonous fubftance be alfo deteéted, or a concurrence of 
certain fymptoms, with the appearances found on diffeétion, 
fhould warrant fuch a decifion. 

We have deemed it unneceflary to enter into a minute 
detail of the fymptoms occafioned by particular prepara- 
tions of thefe poifons, as they vary much in different indi- 
viduals, or to enumerate all the fubftances, either vegetable 
or mineral, which poflefs thefe deleterious properties. With 
re{fpect to the mineral poifons, the reader will find an ample 
hiftory in Dr. John Johnttone’s “ Effay on Mineral Poifons,”’ 
1795; and with regard to the vegetable, he may confult 
Wilmer’s “* Obfervations on Poifonous Vegetables,”’ 1781, 
and Houlfton on Poifons. A comprehenfive catalogue of 
all the poifons known is contained in the “ Toxicologia,”’ 
of Plenck, above quoted. 
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Potson-4/h, in Botany. See Ruus and Toxicopen- 
DRO. 

Poison-Berry, a {pecies of Ceftrum. 

Porson, Jndian. See Gecco. 

Porson, Macaffar. See Macassar Poifon. 

Poison-Nut. See StRYCHNOS. 

Porson-Oak. See Ruus. - 

Poison-T7 ree, or Potson-Wood, Toxicodendron. See Ruus. 

Potson-Tufe. See HipPpoMENE. - 

Poison, Counter. See Counter-Poi/on. 

Porson Cove, in Geography, a part of Carter’s bay, on 
the W. coaft of North America; where poifonous mufcles 
were eaten by Capt. Vancouver’s crew. 

Porson J/land, a {mall ifland in the Atiantic, near the 
coaft.of Africa..:S:.lat. 102: 6!.. Wi long. 15° 9/2 

To Porson .a Piece, among Gunners, is the fame as to clog 
and nail it up. See NAILING. 

POISONING, in Law, the crime of 
poifon to a perfon, whereby he dies. 

This is, of all fpecies of deaths, the mott deteftable ; 
becaufe it can of any be the leaft prevented either by man- 
hood or forethought. (3 Init. 48.) And, therefore, by 
22 Hen. VIII. cap. g. it was made treafon ; and the punifh- 
ment infli¢ted for it was, to be put alive into a cauldron of 
water and boiled to death. But this a¢t was repealed by 
1 Edw. VI. eap. 12. 

At prefent it is only murder, or felony without benefit 
of clergy, if the party dies of the poifon within a year and 
aday. See MurrHer. 

PorsoninG, in War, is confidered by the law of nations 
as more odious than even aflaflination; becaufe, when 
practifed treacheroufly, the effet would be more inevitable, 
and the ufe more terrible; accordingly it has been more 
generally detefted. Of this Grotius (b. ii. ch. 4. § 15.) 
has given numerous inftances. The confuls Caius Fabri- 
cius and Q. AXmilius rejected with horror the propofal of 
Pyrrhus’s phytician to poifon his maiter, and even gave 
notice to that prince, that he. might beware of the traitor, 
haughtily adding, “ It is not to make our court to you, 
that we give the information, but that we may not draw 
on ourfelves any infamy.” (Plut. in Vit. Pyrrhi.) And they 
fay in the fame letter, that it is for the common intereft of 
ali nations not to fet fuch examples. It was a maxim of 
the Roman fenate, that war was to be carried on by arms, 
and not by poifon. (Aul. Gell. Nat. Attic. lib. iii. ¢. 8.) 
Even Tiberius himfelf rejeted the propofal made by the 
erince of the Catti, that if poifon was fent to him, he 
would deltroy Arminius: and he received for anfwer, that 
the Roman people chaitifed their enemies, by open force, 
without having recourfe to wicked practices and fecret 
machinations. (Val. Max. 1. vi. c. 5. Tacit. Annal. 1. ii. 
c. 88.) Tiberius thus made it his glory to imitate the 
virtue of ancient Roman commanders. This inftance is 
the more remarkable, as Arminius had treacheroufly cut 
off Varius with three Roman legions. The fenate, and 
even Tiberius himfelf, did not think that poifon was to 
be made ufe of even againft a deceiver, or by way of re- 
tortion or reprifal. Aflaflination and poifoning are .there- 
fore contrary to the laws of war, and equally exploded by 
the law of nature, and the confent of civilifed people. 
The fovereign praétifing fuch execrable means fhould be 
accounted the enemy of mankind, and the common fafety 
calls on all nations to unite againft him, and join their 
forces to punifh him. His conduct particularly authorifes 
the enemy, who had. been attacked by fuch odious means, 
to give him no quarter. Alexander declared, “ that he was 
determined to purfue Darius to the utmoft, and na longer 
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as a fair enemy, but as a poifoner and an affaflin.”? (Quint. 
Curt. |. iv..c. 11.) The intereft and fafety of commanders 
and rulers, fo far from countenancing {uch praétices, 
fhould excite them to ufe all poflible care to fupprefs them. 
It was wifely faid of Eumenes,’ “that he did not think 
any general would, to gain a victory, fet" a pernicious ex- 
ample, which might recoil on himfelf.’’ And it was on 
this fame ‘principle, that Alexander formed his judgment of 
Beffus, who had affaffinated Darius. ©. Curt. 1. MioiCs 3s 

Although the ufe of poifoned arms is a practice that may 
be excufed with a little more plaufibility, as it has in it no 
treachery nor any thing that is clandeftine ; yet this is no 
lefs interdiéted by the law of nature, which does not allow 
us to multiply the evils of war. War is never permitted 
to nations, but from neceffity ; and all are to refrain from 
methods which tend to render 1t more deftruétive, and they 
are even’ obliged to oppofe them. It is therefore with 
reafon, and agreeably to their duty, that civilized nations 
have clafled among the laws of war, the maxim which 
prohibits the poifoning of arms. (Grotius, b. iii. c. 4. § 16.) 
And all are warranted by their common fafety to fupprefs 
and ‘punifh the firft who fhould offer to break through this 
law. The poifoning of waters, wells, and {prings, «is {till 
more generally condemned, becaufe, as fome authors fay, 
innocent perfons, as well as enemies, may lofe their lives. 
This, indeed, is a farther reafon, but it is not the only, nor 
- indeed the true one ; for it is lawful to fire on an enemy’s 
fhip, though there may be neutral paffengers on board. But 
though poifon is not to be ufed, it is very allowable to di- 
vert the water, to cut off the {prings, or m any other way 
to render them ufelefs, that the enemy may be reduced to 
furrender. (Grot. ubi fupra, § 17.) In the condu& of 
war, fays the admirable Vattel, we fhould never forget that 
our enemies are men. If we are under the difagreeable ne- 
eeflity of profecuting our right by force of arms, let us not 
deftroy that charity which connects us with all mankind. 
Thus fhall we courageoufly defend our country’s rights 
without hurting thofe of fociety. Our courage will pre- 
ferve itfelf from every ftain of cruelty, and the luftre of 
victory will not be tarnifhed by inhuman and brutal aétions. 
De Vattel’s Law of Nations, b. iii. c. 8. 

POISONOUS Warers. See Warer. 

POISSY, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Seine and Oife, and chief place of a can- 
ton, in the diftri& of Verfailles; three miles N.W. of St. 
Germain. The place contains 2437, and the canton 14,924 
inhabitants, on a territory of 145 kiliometres, in 17 com- 
munes. 

POITIERS, a town of France, and chief place of a 
diftri&, in the department of the Vienne, before the revo- 
lution the fee of a bifhop, and refidence of the governor 
of Poitou. Its principal manufactures are itockings, wool- 
len-caps, gloves, and combs. In this town are fome remains 
of Roman antiquities. It was near this town that a battle 
was fought in 1356, between the Englifh and the French, 
when the latter were defeated, and the king taken prifoner. 
The army of the Englifh, led on by the Black prince, 
amounted only to 12,000 men, and the French to 60,000. 
The place contains 18,223 inhabitants, 10,025 in one canton, 
which includes 11,710, in two communes, and 8200 in 
another canton, including 10,573, in feven communes. The 
whole territory contains 150 kiliometres. N. lat. 46° 35). 
E. long. 0° 26!. 

POITMANSDORYF, a town of Silefia, in the princi- 
pality of Neiffe; feven miles S.W. of Grotkau. 

POITOU, a province of France before the revolution, 
on the S. of the Loire; now forming the departments of 
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the Vienne, the Two Sevres, and Vendée; the capital of 
which was Poitiers. 

POITU, a town of Sweden, in the province of Finland ; 
30 miles N.N.E. of Abo. 

POIVRE, N., in Biography, a traveller, and intendant 
of the ifles of France and Bourbon, was born at Lyons in 
the year 1715. He entered into the congregation of foreign 
miffionaries, by whom he was fent to China, a great part of 
which empire he traverfed as a philofophical obferver. 
Having been thrown into prifon in confequence of a mif- 
take, he defended himfelf fo well before a mandarin in the 
Chinefe language, that he was honourably difcharged. On 
his return to Europe he had the misfortune to lofe an arm 
in an engagement with an Englifh veffel, and his firft obfer- 
vation on the accident was, that he was difabled for a 
painter. He was alfo obliged to renounce the ecclefiattical 
profeffion ; but the India Company, to whom he was known 
as an active and intelligent perfon, employed him, in 1749, 
to eftablifh a new branch of commerce in Cochinchina. 
In this undertaking he difplayed great talents for bufinefs, 
with the moft ferupulous integrity. In 1766, he was fent 
by the duke de Choifeul as intendant to the ifles of France 
and Bourbon, for the purpofe of introducing improvemeuts 
into thefe colonies. M. Poivre fully anfwered the ends of 
his miffion. He imported a vaft number of fheep from Ma- 
dagafcar, formed a nurfery of every kind of ufeful trees 
adapted to the climate, and after many efforts naturalifed 
the bread fruit, the clove, and nutmeg. He died at Lyons 
in the year 1786. As an author he publifhed the following 
works: «& Voyage d’un Philofophe,”’ containing a brief ac- 
count of Afia, Africa, and America, chiefly relative to 
agriculture: “ A Memoir on the Preparation and Dyeing of 
Silk ;”? «¢ Remarks on the Hiftory and Manners of China;’’ 
“ Difcourfes addrefled to the Inhabitants of the Ifles of 
France and Bourbon.’”? His fentiments are thofe of a 
friend to liberty and the happinefs of mankind. 


POIX, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Somme, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri& of Amiens; 14 miles S.W. of Amiens. The place 
contains 751, and the canton 11,513 inhabitants, on a ter- 
ritory of 2275 kiliometres, in 34 communes. 

POKA, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar ; 
of Bettyar. 

POKARYA, a town of Bengal; 16 miles S. of Nattore. 

~ POKE, or Porx Phyfic, in Botany. See Puxtouacca. 


Poke, in Rural Economy, a {mall fack or bag for common 
purpofes, as well as for thofe of containing hops. 

Poxg, a difeafe among fheep, which is much the fame as 
the rot. See Ror. 

POKECHU, in Geography, a town of Bengal; nine 
miles N. of Toree. 

POKETALICO, a river of Virginia, which runs into 
the Kanhawa, N. lat. 38° 16’. W. long. 81° 51’. 

POKFLIES, a town of Auftria; 12 miles N.E. of 
Vienna. 

POKONCA, a mountain of Pennfylvania; 22 miles 
N.W. of Eafton. 

POKRA, ariver of Sclavonia, which runs into the Save; 
fix miles S.W. of Craliovavelika. 

POKRATZ, a town of Sclavonia, on the river Pokra; 
16 miles E. of Craliovavelika. 

POKREJE, or Poxrosa, 
miles S.W. of Birza. 

POKROPSKOE, a town of Ruffia, in the govern- 
ment of Perm; 20 miles S.W. of Kungur. 
~ POKROV, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
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Vladimir, on the Kliazma; 44 miles W.S.W. of Vladimir. 
N. lat. 53° 24!. E. long. 39° 14!. 

POKROVA, or Bocoropitz, a town of Ruffia, in the 
province of Ufting, on the river Sula; 60 miles E. ot 
Lalfk. 

POKROVSKAIA, a town of Ruffia, in the govern- 
ment of Saratov, on the E. fide of the Volga, oppofite to 
Saratov. 

POKROVSKOE, a town of Ruffia, in the government 
of Ekaterinoflav ; 16 miles W.S.W. of Slavenfk. 

POKROVSKOI, a town of Ruffia, in the government 
of Irkutfk ; 32 miles S.W. of Yakutfk.—Alfo, a town of 
Ruffia, in the government of Archangel, on the Baga; 36 
miles §. of Schenkurfk.—Alfo, a town of Ruffia, in the 
province of Vologda; 16 miles W.S.W. of Totma.—Alfo, 
a town of Ruffia, in the government of Vologda; 32 miles 
N. of Totma. 

POKTOO, a town of the Birman empire; 30 miles W. 
of Ava. 

POL, Sr., a town of France, and principal place of 
a diftri@, in the department of the ftraits of Calais. The 
place contains 2949, and the canton 13,547 inhabitants, on 
a territory of 230 kiliometres, in 43 communes. 

Pox de Leon, St., a town of France, in the department 
of Finifterre, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri&t of 
Morlaix. The place contains 5038, and the canton 13,847 
inhabitants, on a territory of 115 kiliometres, in feven com- 
munes. - 

POLA, a town of Iftria, on a mountain, near a bay of 
the Adriatic; the fee of a bifhop, fuffragan of Udina. ‘The 
harbour, or bay, twelve miles in circuit, is formed and pro- 
teed by a chain of very pleafant hills; the entrance of 
which, however, is too narrow for large veflels. The town, 
which is furrounded with walls, has four gates, and a cattle 
fituated towards the fea, on an eminence almoft in the mid- 
dle ef the town. It was a Roman colony, and poffeffes 
many antiquities, wz. an amphitheatre, 366 feet long, 292 
broad, and 72 feet high, with 145 arches, ranged in two 
lines; and nearly in the centre of the town are the ruins of 
two temples, one built in honour of L. Sergius Lepidus, 
by his confort Salvia Pofthuma, and the other by the town 
of Pola, in honour of the city of Rome and Auguttus. 
The town contains about 7000 inhabitants, whofe trade 
principally confifts in the fifhery of tunny fifh, carried on 
between the rocks near Pola; 30 miles S. of Capo d’Iitria. 
N. lat. 45° 5’. E. long. 14° 3!. 

Poa, a town of the ifland of Rhodes. 
E. long. 27° 26’. 

Poa, or Otewhei, one of the Navigator’s iflands, in the 
S. Pacific ocean. S. lat. 13° 52'. W. long. 172° 20!. 

Poza, a {mall ifland in the Mediterranean, near the S. 
coaft of Sardinia. N. lat. 39°8!. E. long. 9° 15’.—Alfo, 
a river of Ruffia, in the government of Novgorod, which 
runs into\lake Ilmen, eight miles E. of Stara Rafa. 

Poa de Lena, a town of Spain, in the province of Af- 
turia; 12 miles S. of Oviedo. 

Poxa, in Ichthyology, the name of a flat fifth, fomething 
refembling the foal, but fhorter and {maller ; commonly 
called cynogloffus and linguatula. 

It is caught in the Mediterranean, and fold in Rome and 
Venice for the table. 

POLABERG, or Potaperc, in Geography, a town 
of Aultria; ir miles S.W. of St. Polten. 

POLACCA, in Mujic, a Polifh air or tune for dancing. 

POLACKE, in Naval Language, a merchant veflel ufed 
in the Mediterranean. Thefe vefiels have three pole mails, 
without tops, caps, or crois-trees, and a bowfprit of one 
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piece ; they have boliters fixed, as a ftop to the fhrouds 
ftays, &c. The mizen-maft is fometimes not in one piece. 
Their rigging is light, having no top-mait fhrouds, &c.,; 
but a rope ladder is fixed inftead, from the matt heads to 
the upper part of the lower rigging. They carry the fame 
fails as a fhip, and have {quare yards; all of which, except 
the lower yards, are without horfes; for they then ftand 
upon the lower yards to loofe or furl the top-fails, and upon 
the top-fail yards to loofe or furl the top-gallant fails, as 
the yards are eafily lowered for that purpofe. . 

Poracre-Settee, a veflel with three mafts, ufually navi- 
gated in the Levant or Mediterranean. Thefe veflels are 
generally rigged with {quare-fails upon the main and mizen- 
maft, and the latteen-fail upon the fore-maft, like a xebec, 
(which fee); and fometimes a latteen-fail upon the mizen- 
maft, and only fquare-fails on the main-mait. The main- 
matt always keeps the rigging of the polacre. 

POLAEDRASTYLA, in Natural Hiffory, the name 
of a genus of cryftals. The word is derived from the 
Greek woru:, many, «ex, fides, the privative particle a, not, 
and svdocy a column; and exprefles a cryftal compofed of 
many planes, and having no column. ' 

The bodies of this genus are cryflals compofed of two 
oétangular pyramids, jomed bafe to bafe, and confequently 
the whole body cenfifting of fixteen planes. Of this genus 
there are only two known fpecies: 1. A brown kind with | 
fhort pyramids, found in confiderable plenty in Virginia, on 
the fides of hills; and 2. A colourlefs one, with longer 
pyramids. This has yet been found only in one place, 
which is the great mine at Goflalaer, in Saxony, and there 
ufually lies at great depths. Hill. 

POLAND, in.Geography, once a confiderable kingdom 
of Europe, but now totally difmembered and divided among 
neighbouring ftates, was bounded on the N. by Pruffia, 
Courland and Ruffia, on the S. by Hungary and Molda- 
via, and on the W. by Silefia, Pomerania, and Moravia ; 
about 200 miles long and 560 broad. In its primitive con- 
dition, and in its utmoft extent, Poland comprehended 
13 provinces or diftri¢is: viz. Great Poland, called alfo 
Lower Poland, which included the palatinates of Pofen or 
Pofnania, Kalifh, Siradia, Lenczicz, and Rawa ;—Cujavia, 
containing the palatinates of Brfcfkie and Wladiflaw ;— 
Mafovia, including the palatinates of Czerfk and Ploczko; 
—Polifh Pruffia, including Pomerelia, the palatinate of 
Culm, the government of Marienburg and Ermeland ;— 
Little Poland, containing the palatinates of Cracow, San- 
domir, and Lublin ;—Podlachia, or the palatinate of Bielfk ; 
—Little Ruffia, or Red Ruflia, comprehending the pala- 
tinates of Chelm, Belz, and Lemberg ;—Podolia and 
Braclaw ;—palatinate of Kiev ;—and Volhynia. To thefe 
may be added Lithuania, which was confidered as a part 
of Poland, together with Samiogitia and Courland. Of 
thefe, Great Poland, Polifh Pruflia, and part of Lithua- 
nia, have been feized by Pruflia;—Little Poland and Red 
Ruifia were annexed to Auftria; while the remainder and 
greater part of Lithuania, Courland, Polefia, Podolia, pa- 
latinate of Kiev and Volhynia, were feized by Ruflia; 
fo that in the year 1793, Samogitia, Mafovia, and Pod- 
lachia, were the only territories that remained to conftitute 
the kingdom of Poland. Since that time Samogitia has 
been annexed to Rufiia, and the king of Prufhla feized 
the other two. By the peace of Tilfit, it was agreed 
that all the part of Poland, which Prufiia had added to her 
dominions fince the year 1772, fhould be ereéted into an 
hereditary principality,’ under the title of the duchy of 
Warfaw, and given to the king of Saxony. Other changes 
are likely foon to take place, in confequence of the union 
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and concurring operations of the allies, which will again over- 
turn the arrangements which Bonaparte, the late emperor 
of France, had eftablifhed. Of thefe we fhall be able to 
give an account in fome fubfequent articles. 

For an account of the productions of Poland, we refer to 
the articles comprehending the countries to which its fe- 
veral parts are annexed, as well as to the names of thofe 
diftri&ts as they occur. We fhall here introduce a brief 
hiftory of Poland, with an account of its various revolutions 
and of the caufe that producedthem. Poland, in the changes 
which it has fince undergone, and in the fituation in which 
it now appears, prefents an interefting fubjeét of enquiry 
to the philofopher and the politician. About a century 
ago it was one of the moft refpeétable powers in Europe ; 
but it has now not only loft its nominal exiftence and inde- 
pendence as a nation, but it is totally annihilated. By the 
progreffive events that have terminated in its deftrution, it 
has exhibited an almoit uninterrupted fcene of diforder and 
calamity. Sometimes overrun and pillaged by foreign ene- 
mies, and generally diftraéted by internal diflentions, peace 
and fecurity and fettled government have been, in confe- 
quence of a feries of difaftrous occurrences, almoft un- 
Known. Kings have been raifed to the throne, and pre- 
cipitated from it. Contftitutions have been eftablifhed, and 
altered, and overthrown, and removed. Some of its fineft 
provinces have been difmembered ; and foreign armies efta- 
blifhed in the republic, either to perpetuate its miferies, or 
to complete its fubjugation. The fituation of the country 
previoufly to its total extinétion as a feparate ftate, exhi- 
bited the moft {triking impreffions of thefe convulfions. 
The principles of diforder, long ago incorporated into the 
frame of the conftitution, have been matured and perfected 
- by the habits of party diflention, heightened by religious 
animofity, and fomented by the infidious policy of the neigh- 
bouring ftates. Law and juftice have been filenced by the 
ftrife of faction, or overwhelmed by the preflure of fo- 
reign force. The people, reduced to the lowett ftate of 
degradation and oppreflion, have had no intereft in the mea- 
fures of government, and no incitement to induftry. The 
practice of felling the crown to the higheft bidder foon in- 
troduced an almoft univerfal venality among the nobility. 
Amidit the violence of faétion, honour and principle have 
been fwept away ; and while almoft every nation in Europe 
has been advancing in improvement and civilization, Po- 
land appeared to have been long ftationary, if its progrefs 
was not indeed rather retrograde. The nature of the Po- 
lith government has been, without doubt, the principal fource 
from which the misfortunes of this country have taken their 
rife. From a fketch of the government of Poland, we fhall 
perceive the weaknefs. of the itate keeping pace with what 
the Poles have called the freedom of the conftitution. 
Little can be certainly known refpeéting the origin of the 
Polifh government. Inthe Roman times Poland was chiefly 
poflefled by the Sarmate or Slavons; and the Poles pre- 
tend to have their dukes from the 6th century. ‘The de- 
{cription given by Tacitus of the tribes from which the 
Poles are, moft probably, defcended, the analogy of other 


northern nations, and the general tenour of the Polifh hif- 


tory, tend to prove, that the great body of the people en- 
joyed a high degree of freedom, as well as a confiderable 
iafluence on the meafures of government. Although the 
fovereign power was generally continued in the fame fa- 
mily, there was no eftablifhed rule of hereditary fucceffion. 
If a free election did not take place on every vacancy, 
the confent of the nation, exprefled in a general diet, was 
always neceflary to confirm the nomination of a fucceffor 
to the ducal dignity. While the government remained in 


this ftate, the people were really free; and yet the fove- 
reign power appears to have been fubjeét to no conftitu- 
tional reftri€tions. Neither the prerogative of the duke, 
nor the privileges of the people, were defined by pofitive 
law. Cuftom feems to have formed the only reftri¢tion to 
either. The fovereign carried his power as far as he thought 
he could depend upon the fubmiffion of the nation ; and 
the people fometimes exerted their right of expelling a ty- 
rannical mafter, and afferting their freedom by force. The 
government, for a confiderable time, fubfifted in this un- 
defined {tate. The firft circumiftance which feems to have 
had any permanent influence on the form of the govern- 
ment and the condition of the people, was the practice of 
beftowing fiefs upon the feudal principles. “This intti- 
tution, which is faid to have been introduced into Poland 
about the year 820, invefted the feudal lords with a {pe- 
cies of authority over their vaffals, which was eventually 
the more fatal, as in the time of ignorance it was not ac- 
curately defined. The introduétien of Chriftianity was 
another event, which, by tending to {trengthen the power of 
the ariftocracy, concurred to produce the changes which af- 
terwards took place in the government. The Poles embraced 
the Chriftian religion about the year 964, when the fpiri- 
tual tyranny of Europe was at its height; and the def- 
potic principles of the Roman Catholic church were re- 
ceived along with the Roman Catholic faith. The-apoftles 
of this church affumed in their miffion a tone of authority 
correfponding to the high claims of their temporal head. 
No fooner had they eftablifhed themfelves in Poland than 
they found themfelves placed in a fituation highly favour- 
able to their ambitious views. In procefs of time the do- 
“mineering {pirit of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, concur- 
ing with the arbitrary principles of the feudal fyftem, gave 
an eafy victory to the clergy and nobility over the liberties 
of the people: the people of courfe felt the confequence of 
thefe inftitutions in the extin@ion of their political privi- 
leges. They were excluded from the diet of ele&ion: the 
nobility and clergy referving to themfelves the fole right of 
regulating the fucceffion to the fovereignty. The abridg- 
ment of perfonal liberty foon followed the lofs of ‘ttt 
tical importance ; and oppreffions were multiplied: they 
were gradually deprived of the rights of men, as well as 
of thofe of citizens. The law being too weak, or too 
corrupt to afford them relief, they funk into a ftate of fer- 
vitude, from which they never afterwards emerged. This 
will be fufficiently evident in the progrefs of their hiftory. 
Their fovereigns are ufually ranged in four clafles or pe- 
riods ; viz. thofe of the houfe of Lefko, of Piaft, of Ja- 
ghellon, and of different families. The firft period is con- 
fidered as fabulous: and the beft Polifh hiftorians ufually 
commence their narratives at the fecond era; and the early 
part even of this, which ts dated A.D. 842, has much the 
air of romance. Deftitute of letters, and immerfed in 
Pagan {fuperitition, faithful accounts are not to be ex- 
pected from fuch people. The authenticity of the Polith 
annals cannot be dated earlier than the acceflion of Mi- 
ciflaus II., the fourth fovereign of the line of Piaft in 964. 
During the whole of this period, as fome writers fay, the 
monarchy was eleétive, and the fovereign power limited ; but 
according to others, the crown was hereditary, and its au- 
thority abfolute. The faét feems to have been, in accord- 
ance with both thefe ftatements, that the crown continued 
in the fame family, and therefore feemed to be hereditary ; 
but it had an eleétive appearance, becaufe, on*the death 
of the king, his fucceflor was formally nominated and re- 
cognized in an afflembly of the nobility and clergy of the 
realm. Towards the clofe of this fecond period, A.D. 
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1347, Cafimir the Great reftrained the turbulence of the 
principal barons, and granted certain immunities to the 
nobles and gentry. (See Casimir, furnamed the Great.) 
If Cafimir had been fucceeded by a line of hereditary 
monarchs, the barons would not have recovered their for- 
mer afcendancy, and the feudal fyftem would have been 
gradually annihilated in Poland as in other countries of Eu- 
rope. But his nephew and fucceflor Louis, king of Hun- 
gary, being a foreigner, was obliged to ratify certain con- 
ditions, which circum{cribed the prerogative of the crown, 
and increafed the power of the barons and inferior nobles. 
He agreed that no taxes fhould be impofed without the 
confent of the nation ; and that in cafe of his demife without 
male heirs, the privilege of appointing a fovereign fhould 
revert to the body of nobles. j 

The third period begins with the death of Louis in 1382, 
when the Poles fet afide his fon-in-law Sigifmond, and 
raifed to the throne Ladiflaus Jaghellon, duke of Lithua- 
nia, who confirmed all the ftipulations of Louis. He was 
fucceeded by his fon Ladiflaus IIJ., and Ladiflaus by 
his brother Cafimir, who introduced further mnovations 
unfavourable to royal prerogative. One of the principal 
events in this reign, which gave occafion to more important 
revolutions in the Polifh government, was the convention 
of a national diet invefted with the fole power of granting 
fupplies. On this account the reign of Cafimir has been 
confidered by the popular party as the era, at which the 
freedom of the conftitution was permanently eftablifhed. 
His fecond fon and fucceffor, John Albert, aflented, 
without hefitation, to all the immunities extorted from his 
predeceffors, and {wore to the obfervance of them in a 
general diet held at Patrikau, in 1469. His brother and 
fucceffor, Alexander, declared in 1505, the following limi- 
tations of fovereign authority to be fundamental laws of the 
kingdom: the king cannot mpofe taxes; nor require the 
feudal fervices ; nor alienate the royal domains; nor enatt 
laws; nor coin money ; nor alter the procefs in the courts 
of juftice. The firft attempt towards eftablifhing a free 
eleGtion of the king was brought forward im the reign of 
Sigifmond Angultus, fon and fucceflor of Sigifmond I., 
who had fucceeded Alexander: he was conftrained in 1550 
to agree, that no future monarch fhould fucceed to the 
throne unlefs freely ele¢ted by the nation. During the Ja- 
ghellon line, which terminated with Sigiimond Auguttus, the 
fovereigns, although formally raifed to the throne by the 
confent of the nation, full refted their pretenfions upon 
hereditary right, as well as upon this confent, always {tyling 
themfelves heirs of the kingdom of Poland. 

The fourth period commences from the demife of Sigif- 
mond Auguftus A.D. 1572, when all title to the crown 
from hereditary right was formally abrogated, and abfolute 
freedom of ele&tion eftablifhed. At this era a charter of 
immunities was drawn up ina general diet, to be ratified 
by the new fovereign before his eleGtion. (See Pacra Con- 
veNnTA.) Henry of Valois fecured his ele&tion, partly by 
private bribes to the nobles, and partly by promifing an 
annual penfion to the republic from the revenues of France. 
His example was followed by each fucceeding fovereign, 
who, befides an unconditional ratification of the “« Paéta 
Conventa,”’ purchafed the crown by a public largefs and by 
private corruption, circumttances which endeared an eleétive 
monarchy to the Poles. Under Stephen Bathori, the regal 
power was farther circumferibed by the appointment of 
16 refident fenators chofen at each diet to attend the king, 
and to give their opinion in all matters of importance, which 
prevented him from iffuing any decree without their confent. 
Another fatal blow was given to the prerogative in 1578, 
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by annihilating the fupreme jurfdiétion, or the power of 
judging in the laft refort the caufes of the nobles, except 
fuch as arofe within a fmallf diftance from the royal refidence. 
The turbulent reign of John Cafimir was marked by the 
introduction of the “ Liberum Veto,’’ or the power which 
each nuncio claims or exercifes of interpofing a negative, 
and, in confequence of that interpofition, of breaking up 
the diet ; a privilege which the fovereign himfelf does not 
poffefs, and which has principally contributed to deftroy 
the true balance of the Polifh conititution. But the king 
was ftill the fountain of honour, and befides the principal 
dignities and offices of the republic, he beftowed the 
“« Starofties,’? or royal fiefs, which are held during the 
life-time of the pofleflor. Hence he {till maintained: great 
influence in the councils of the nation; but this laft foli- 
tary branch of royal prerogative was wrefted from the 
crown at the eftablifhment of the permanent council A.D. 
1733- From the preceding detail it appears, that from the 
time of Louis the nobles continued to diminifh the regal 
authority, and to augment their own privileges. It alfo ap- 
pears, that though the Poles were accuftomed to boait of 
their liberty, they were by no means free. Their liberty 
was, in reality, a turbulent fyftem of ariftocratic licen- 
tioufnefs, where a few members of the community were 
above the controul of the law, and the majority excluded 
from its protection. ‘The hiltory of this country evidently 
fhews, that the Poles were more free at home, and more in- 
dependent and flourifhing abroad, when the fovereign had 
greater authority, when the nobles affifted at the diets with- 
out the privilege of diflolving them, and when they fub- 
mitted themfelyes and their peafants to the jurifdiction of 
the king. 

On the demife of Auguftus ITI. Staniflaus Auguftus, 
fon of count Poniatowfli, the friend and companion of 
Charles XII. was fupported in his preterfions to the crown 
by the emprefs of Ruffid&and the king of Pruffia, and alfo 
aided by a party among the nobles, and alfo recommended 
by his great perfonal accomplifhments, was raifed to the 
throne in 1764, in the:2zd year of his age. He poffeffed 
talents, and virtues, which were calculated to refcue Poland 
from its deplorable ftate, if the defeéts of the conftitution 
had not fettered his exertions for the public good. But 
all flattering prefages were difappointed by the factions of a 
turbulent people, fomented by the intrigues of the neigh- 
bouring powers; and the moft amiable of the Polifh fove- 
reigns was doomed to experience the dreadful effeéts of that 
exceflive liberty, or rather licentioufnefs, which is incon- 
fiftent with the exiitence of a well-regulated government. 
The body of Polifh religionifts, called ‘¢ Diffidents,”? make 
a principal figure in the fubfequent commotions of this 
reign. (See Dissrpents.) In confequence of the indul- 
gences granted to the Diffidents, at an extraordinary diet 
convened in 1768, a general diflatisfaction prevailed among 
the Roman Catholics, and feveral confederacies were formed 
in defence of the facred Catholic faith. Poland became a 
{cene of bloodfhed and devaftation ; and the confederates, 
fecretly encouraged by the houfe of Auftria, affifted by the 
Turks, and fupplied with money and officers by the French, 
protracted hottilities from the diffolution of the diet in 1768 
to the divifion of Poland in 1772. Among other acts of 
cruelty which were perpetrated by the confederates, one, 
which was meditated, but not accomplifhed, was the aflafli- 
nation of the king. A period was now approaching which 
teemed with an event that difgraces the hiftory of Europe. 
Treaties upon treaties, and negociations upon negociations, 
guaranteed to Poland the pofleflion of her territory ; and at 
the king’s acceflion the three powers that difmembered her 
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provinces folemnly. renounced all right to any part of the 
Polith dominions; but treaties and guaranties afford no fe- 
eurity againit intereft and ambition. The natural ftrength 
of Poland, if properly exerted, would have formed a more 
certain bulwark againft the ambition of her neighbours than 
the faith of treaties; and it is worthy of remark, that of 
the three partitioning powers, Pruflia was formerly in a ftate 
of vaflalage to the republic; Ruflia once faw her capital 
and throne poflefled by the Poles, under Sigifmond III. 
whofe troops got poffeflion of Mofcow, and whofe fon 
Ladiflaus was chofen great duke of Mufcovy by a party of 
the Ruffian nobles; and Auitria was indebted to John So- 
biefli, king of Poland, who, in 1683, compelled the Turks 
to raife the fiege of Vienna, and delivered the houfe of 
Auttria from the greateft dangers it ever experienced. 
« The partition of Poland,’”’ fays Mr. Coxe, whofe account 
of this infamous tranfa¢ction we fhall give in his own words, 
“was firft projected by the king of Pruffia. Polifh or 
Weitern Pruffia had long been an obje& of his ambition ; 
exclufive of its fertility, commerce, and population, the 
local fituation rendered it highly valuable; it lay between 
his German dominions and Eaftern Pruflia, and while pof- 
feiled by the Poles, cut off all communication between 
them. During the courfe of the feven years war, Fre- 
deric experienced the moft fatal effects from this difunited 
pofition of his territories. By the acquifition of Weftern 
Pruffia, his dominions would be rendered compaét, and his 
troops in time of war be able to march from Berlin to Ko- 
ningfberg without interruption. The period was now 
arrived, when the fituation of Poland feemed to promife the 
attainment of this favourite obje&t. He purfued it, how- 
ever, with all the caution of an able politician. On the 
commencement of the troubles, he fhewed no eagernefs to 
interfere in the affairs of this country, and although he con- 
curred with the emprefs of Ruffia in raifing Stamiflaus Au- 
guftus to the throne of Poland, yet:-he declined taking an 
active part againit the confederates, Afterwards, in 1769, 
when the whole kingdom was convulfed with civil commo- 
tions, and defolated by the plague, he advanced his troops 
rato Polith Pruffia, and occupied that whole diitri€t, under 
pretence of forming lines to prevent the {preading of the in- 
fection. 

«Though completely mafter of the country, and not ap- 


prehenfive of a formidable refiftance from the difunited 


Poles; yet, aware that the fecurity of his new acquifition 
depended upon the concurrence of Ruffia and Auttria, he 
planned the partition. He communicated the projeét to the 
emperor, by whom it was readily adopted, either during 
their interview at Niefsin Silefia, in 1769, or in the follow- 
ing year, at Neultadt in Moravia. Jofeph who had fecretly 
encouraged the confederates, and even commenced a nego- 
ciation with the Porte againft Ruffia, now fuddenly altered 
his meafures, and increafed his army towards the Polifh 
frontiers. The plague prefenting to him, as well as to the 
king of Pruffia, a {pecious motive for ftationing troops in 
the dominions of the republic, he gradually extended his 
lines, and, in 1772, occupied the whole territory, which 
he has fince difmembered. But, notwithitanding this change 
in his fentiments, his real views upon Poland were at firit 
effe@tually concealed; and the confederates imagined that 
the Auftrian army was advancing to a& in their favour. 

_ Nothing remained towards completing the partition, but 
the acceflion of the emprefs of Ruffia, who was too dif- 
cerning a politician not to regard with a jealous eye the in- 
troduction of foreign powers into Poland. Poffeffing an 
uncontrouled afcendancy over the whole country, fhe could 
propofe no material advantage from the formal acquifition 


of apart, and muft purchafe a moderate addition to her 
territory by a confiderable furrender of authority. Fre- 
deric, well acquainted with the capacity of the emprefs to 
difcern the true interefts of Ruflia, forbore opening any 


_ negociation on the fubje& of the partition, until the was in- 


volved in a Turkifh war. At that crifis he difpatched his 
brother prince Henry to Peterfburg, who fuggefted to the 
emprefs that the houfe of Auftria was concluding an alliance 
with the Porte; that neverthelefs the friendfhip of that 
houfe was to be purchafed by acceding to the partition, upon 
which condition the emperor would fuffer the Ruffians to 
profecute the war without interruption. Catharine, anxious 
to pufh her conquefts againft the Turks, and dreading the 
interpofition of the emperor ; perceiving likewife, from the 
intimate union between the courts of Vienna and Berlin, 
that fhe could not prevent the intended partition, clofed with 
the propofal, and feleéted no inconfiderable portion of the 
Polifh territories for herfelf. The treaty was figned at 
Peterfburg in the beginning of February 1772, by the 
Ruffian, Auftrian, and Profftan plenipotentiaries. . 

«< As the troops of the three courts were already in poffef- 
fionof the greater part of Poland, the confederates, hemmed in 
on all fides, were foon difperfed ; and Europe waited in 
anxious expectation. Yet the pactitioning powers pro- 
ceeded with fuch profound fecrefy, that even after the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty, only vague conjectures were enter- 
tained at Warfaw concerning their real intentions; and the 
late lord Cathcart, the Englith minifter at Peterfburgh, ob- 
tained no authentic mformation of its fignature, until two 
months after the event. 

“The firit formal notification of any pretenfions to the 
Polifh territory was in September 1772, announced to the 
king and fenate affembled at Warfaw, by the imperial em- 
baflador, which was foon followed by the memorials of the 
Ruffian and Pruffian courts, {fpecifying their refpeétive 
claims. It would be tedious to enter into a detail of the 
pleas urged by the three powers in favour of their feveral 
demands; it would be no lefs uninterefting to lay before 
the reader the anfwers and remonftrances of the king and 
fenate, as well as the appeals to the other ftates which had 
guarantied the poffeffions of Poland. The courts of Lon- 
don, Paris, Stockholm, and Copenhagen, remontftrated ; 
but remonitrances without affiftance were of no effe@. 
Poland fubmitted to the difmemberment, not however with- 
out the moft violent ftruggles, and, for the firft time, felt 
and lamented the fatal effe¢ts of faGtion and difcord.”’ 

According to the will of the three courts a diet was con- 
voked by the king to be held on the roth of April 1773, 
when the partitioning treaty, after confiderable oppofition on 
the part of the Poles and under the enforcement of threats 
and bribes by the three powers, was finally ratified. 

Of the difmembered countries, the Ruffian province was 
the largeft, the Auftrian the mott populous, and the 
Pruffian the moft commercial. The province allotted to 
Ruilia comprifed Polifh Livonia, that part of the palatinate 
of Polotfk, which lies to the eaft of the Duna, \the palati- 
nates of Vitepfk, Miciflaw, and two {mall portions to the 
N.E. and S.E of the palatinate of Minfk: this tra@ of 
land (Polifh Livonia excepted) is fituated in White Ruffia, 
and includes at leaft one-third of Livonia. - The Ruffian 
limits of the new province are formed by the Duna, from 
its mouth to above Vitepfk ; from thence by a ftraight line 
running direéily fouth to the fource of the Drug near To- 
litzin, by the Drug to its jun@tion with the Dnieper, and, 
laftly, by the Dnieper to the point where it receives the 
Sotz. ‘This territory 1s now divided into the two govern- 
ments of Polotfk and Mohilef: the population amounts to 
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1,600,000 fouls; its produétions are chiefly grain, hemp, 
flax, and pafture; its forefts furnifh great abundance of 
ma{ts, planks, alfo oak for fhip-building, pitch. and tar, 
which are chiefly fent down from the Duna to Riga. _ 
The country ceded to Auftria has, fince the partition, 
changed its name, and is now incorporated with the Auttrian 
dominions, under the appellation of the kingdoms of Galicia 
and Lodomeria. The importance of this acquifition to the 
houfe of Auttria will appear from the number of inhabitants, 
which, in 1776, amounted to 2,580,796. ‘The mountainous 
parts of Galicia and Lodomeria produce fine pafture ; the 
plains are moftly fandy, but abound in forelts, and are fertile 
in corn. The principal articles of traffic are cattle, hides, 
wax, and honey, and thefe countries contain mines of cop- 
per, lead, iron, and falt. bape 
Pruffia gained about a third part of Poland, which it has 
fince been obliged to refign in confequence of the depreda- 
tions of Bonaparte, but which it will probably recover at 
the clofe of the prefent conteft, unlefs the contending parties, 
on a new fettlement of the affairs of Europe, fhould think 
proper to eftablifh, as they unqueftionably ought to do, the 
kingdom of Poland. The population of the whole dif- 
membered territory amounted,to near 5,000,000 perfons ; 
the firft of the above divifions containing 1,500,000, the 
fecond 2,500,000, and the third 860,000. Weftern Pruffia 
was the greateft lofs to Poland, as by the difmemberment 
of that province, the navigation of the Viftula depends upon 
the king of Pruffia, fo that the lofs of this diftrict gave a fatal 
blow to the trade of Poland, and accelerated its annihilation. 
Although the limits were fettled by the treaty of partition, 
yet the Auftrians and Pruffians continually extended their 
frontiers ; the emperor feized upon Caiimir, and even avowed 
an intention of taking pofleflion of Cracow and Kaminiec ; 
while Frederic of Pruffia alleged thefe ufurpations as a juftifi- 
cation for fimilar encroachments, urging, that he could not, 
coniiftently with his own fecurity, fee the emperor increafe 
his dominions without affuming an equivalent. Catharine of 
Ruflia was for a time forced to connive at thefe encroach- 
ments ; but at her firft leifure fhe turned her whole attention 
to Poland ; and in confequence of her remonftrances, both 
Auitrians and Pruflians relinguifhed their ufurpations, and 
confined themfelves to the limits marked by the treaty of 
partition, But under pretence of amending the conttitution 
of Poland, they confirmed all its defects, and rendered this 
unhappy country incapable of emerging from its deplorable 
ftate. It is needlefs in this place to f{pecify the changes 
which took place, as the exiftence of the kingdom itfelf was 
of no long duration. The inhabitants of Poland at this 
time were nobles, clergy, citizens, and peafants. By the 
laws of the kingdom a noble is a perfon who poflefles a free- 
hold eftate, or who can prove his defcent from anceftors 
formerly poflefling a freehold, following no trade or com- 
merce, and at liberty to chufe the place of his habitation; fo 
that this defcription includes all perfons above burghers and 
peafants. The clergy, of whom we have fpoken already 
at the commencement of this article, obtained under 
Miciflaus, the firft fovereign of Poland who embraced 
Chriftianity in 966, feveral immunities and eftates. The 
archbifhop of Gnefna was primate, the firft fenator in rank, 
and viceroy during an interregnum. The ecclefiaftics were 
all freemen, and in fome inftances had three courts of juttice, 
in which the canon law js adminiftered. In mott civil 
offices the clergy were amenable to the ordinary courts of 
juttice. Another ciafs of people confifted of the burghers, 
inhabiting towns, whofe privileges were formerly very con- 
fiderable. The peafants im Poland, as in all feudal govern- 
ments, were ferfs or flaves, and the value of an eftate was not 


eftimated from its extent, but from the number of the peafants, 
who were transferred, like cattle, from one mafter to an- 
other. The firft noble who granted freedom to his peafants 
was Zamoifki, formerly grand chancellor, who in 1760 
enfranchifed fix villages in the palatinate of Mafovia; and 
who found the benefit of this meafure in the increafe of their 
population and revenues. His example was afterwards fol- 
lowed by others with fimilar fuccefs ; and the plan of giving 
liberty to the peafants was warmly patronized by prince Sta- 
niflaus, the king’s nephew. In ftating the different claffes 
of inhabitants, we muit not omit the Jews, who were firft 
introduced into Poland about the time of Cafimir the Great, 
and on account of the privileges they, have enjoyed, their 
number has furprifingly increafed. Before the late par- 
tition, Poland contained near 14,000,000 inhabitants, and 
afterwards 9,000,000. Bufching ftates the population of 
Poland fince the partition as follows : 


Males)" fo), 59 Pee 3. eg 
Females - - = - = = = 4,298,083 
Secular 18,369 
Ecclefiaftics | Regular 6189 b oa ila cy 
Nuns 2,579 
P Males 300,612 
Tew Siig } Females 300,867 i i 
Total inhabitants i - 93327,668 


According to a ftatement in the Hamburgh Political 
Journal for 1797, Poland, after the firft difmemberment, 
contained 7,705,972. Of her population, on the final partition 
of the whole country in 1795, the Ruffian diftrié contained 
415925544 fouls ; the Pruffian, 2,075,686; and the Auftrian, 
1,0379742- 

The abolition of an eleétive monarchy, and the formation 
of a new conititution on the bafis of hereditary fovereignty, 
which gave Poland fanguine hopes of emancipation from 
foreign influence, were but of temporary duration. At 
this crifis, Great Britain, which had promoted the eman- 
cipation of the kingdom, having fufpended her hoftile pre- 
parations againft Ruflia, and Auftria being embarrafled in a 
conteft with France, Poland was left to her fate. The em- 
prefs, having dictated peace to the Turks, allured the king 
of Pruffia with the offer of Dantzick and Thorn, which 
the Poles had refufed to cede, as the price of his guaranty 
of a new conititution. Poland was accordingly inundated 
with Ruffian and Pruffian troops, compelled to refume her 
ancient conftitution, and fubmit to a new difmemberment, 
which took place in the beginning of 1793, and deprived 
her of half her remaining population and revenue. In this 
{tate of imbecility, without an army, without revenue, and 
without union, a fmall but defperate band of Poles, headed 
by Kofciufko, made a convulfive effort to regain the inde- 
pendence of their country. But after a fhort dawn of fuc- 
cefs, this patriotic body was overpowered by the Ruffian 
and Pruffian forces, the king was compelled to abdicate, 
and the whole country incorporated in the dominion of Ruffia, 
Pruffia, and Auftria, A. D. 1795. After his abdication, 
Staniflaus, who deferved a better fate, refided at Grodno, a 
kind of ftate prifoner. His debts, which were very confi. 
derable, were difcharged, and he enjoyed an annual revenue 
of 200,000 ducats. Early in 1797 he arrived at Peterf- 
burg, and, according to the appointment of the fovereign, 
fixed his refidence in the marble palace on the banks of 
the Neva: but his death, which happened on the 12th of 
February 1798, terminated the feries of Polith fovereigns. 

Poland, again adverting to its ftate when it was an inde» 
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pendent kingdom, contains feveral navigable rivers, flowing 
in all directions, and conveying its exports to the havens of 
the Baltic. By means of the Viftula and its tributary rivers, 
the productions of the palatinates of Cracow, Lublin, and 
Mafovia, are fent to Thornand Dantzick. By the Niemen, 
the commodities of Lithuania are tranfported to Memmel, 
and by the Duna thofe of Eaftern Lithuania and White Ruffia 
to Riga. The chief exports are all fpecies of grain, hemp, 
flax, cattle, mafts, planks, timber for fhip-building, pitch 
and tar, honey, wax, tallow, potafh, and leather; the im- 
ports are. foreign wines, cloths, ftuffs, manufactured filks 
and cotton, fine linen, hardware, tin, copper, filver and 
gold, glafs ware, and furs. From the various productions 
and great fertility of the foil, the trade might have been 
earried to a confiderable height ; but many caufes tended to 
fupprefs the {pirit of commerce. The nobles were de- 
graded if they engaged in traffic. The burghers of the 
large towns were not fufficiently rch to eftablith manufa¢to.. 
ries, and either through want of induftry, or dread of ex- 
ceflive extortions from the principal nobility, left the retail 
trade in the hands of foreigners and Jews. The inhabitants 
of the {mall towns, expofed to greater oppreffions, were {till 
more difqualified from purfuing any branch of commerce. 
The peafants being flaves, andthe property of their matter, 
could not remove from the place of their nativity without 
his confent. As the Poles drew from foreign countries the 
greater part of the manufactured goods neceflary for home 
confumption, the fpecie which it exported exceeded the im- 
ported more than 20,000,000 Polifh florins, or 555,555/. 
Poland was formerly called the granary of the North; but 
through negleé&t of cultivation, it loft this character; the 
exportation of corn not correfponding to the nature of the 
foil, or the extent of its provinces, which, properly im- 
proved, would have been capable of fupplying half Europe 
with grain. The inattention of the Poles to the natural 
advantages of their country, has been exemplified in the 
following inftance, as well as many others. By means of 
the Notez, a river of Great Poland, which falls into the 
Oder, the Poles might have conveyed grain into Silefia, 
and down the Oder into other parts of Germany; but 
they never attempted the navigation from an ill-founded 
notion of its impra¢ticability. But the king of Pruffia had 
no fooner acquired poffeflion of the country watered by the 
Notez, but it was inftantly covered with veffels. 

The king had a corps of near 1000 troops in his own 
Pay confitting chiefly of Ulans, or light horfe, who fur- 
nifhed his efcort. Thefe Ulansare chiefly Tartars, many of 
them Mahometans, and diftinguifhed for their fidelity. The 
armies of Poland and Lithuania were independent of each 
other, and feparately commanded by the refpedtive great gene- 
rals. In 1778, that of Poland confifted of 11,438 effective 
men; andthatef Lithuaniaof 6987; makinga total of 18,425. 
In 1790, when the Poles were preparing to eftablifh a new 
conftitution, and to render themfelves independent of foreign 
powers, their army is {tated by count Mofynfki to have con- 
fifted of 65,074 men. 

The Poles appear, by the defcription of Mr. Coxe, to 
have been a lively people, and to have ufed much aétion in 
their converfation. In falutation they commonly incline the 
head, and ftrike the breaft with one hand, while they itretch 
the other towards the ground; but when a common perfon 
meets a fuperior, he bows his head almoft to the earth, at 
the fame time waving his hand, with which he touches the 
leg, near the heel, of the perfon to whem he pays his obei- 
fance. The men of all ranks generally wear whifkers, and 
thave their heads, leaving only a circle of hair upon the 


crown. The fummer drefs of the peafants confifts of a fhirt 
and drawers of coarfe linen, without fhoes or ftockings, and 
round caps or hats. The women of the lower clafe wear 
upon their heads a wrapper of white linen, under which their 
hair is braided, and hangs down to the middle. The drefs 
of the higher orders, both of men and women, is extremely 
elegant ; that of the gentlemen being a waiftcoat without 
fleeves, with an upper robe of a different colour, which 
reaches below the knee, and is faftened round the waift with 
a fafh or girdle: the fleeves are in warm weather tied be- 
hind the fhoulders: in fummer the robe is of filk ; in winter, 
of cloth, velvet, or ftuff, edged with fur ; a fabre is a ne- 
ceffary appendage of the drefs as a mark of nobility. They 
wear fur-caps or bonnets, and bufkins of yellow leather, the 
heels of which are plated with iron or fteel. The drefs of 
the ladies is a fimple polonaife, or long robe, edged with 
fur. The Poles in their features, afpeét, cuftoms, drefs, 
and general appearance, refemble Afiatics rather than 
Europeans, and are unquettionably defcended from Tartar 
anceftors. Mafcow, a German hiftorian, well verfed in the 
antiquity of nations, obferves, that the manner in which the 
Poles wear their hair is a ftriking token of their origin. As 
early as the fifth century, fome nations, comprehended un- 
der the name of Scythians, had the fame cuftoms. 

The earlieft coin of Poland is that of Boleflaus I. fon of 
Miciflaus, already mentioned: it was ftruck in 999, pro- 
bably foon after the introduétion of coining into Poland: 
it bears no head of the fovereign, but the Polifh eagle on 
one fide, and a crown on the reverfe. Poland had formerly 
three univerfities, one at Cracow, another at Wilna, and a 
third at Pofen. The Polifh language is derived from the old 
Sclavonic ; but it very much differs from all the other lan- 
guages having the fame fource. The German and alfo the 
Latin languages are much ufed in Poland. The religion 
formerly profefled in Poland was the Roman Catholic ; a de- 
cree of the Pacification diet, held in the year 1736, enjoin- 
ing that no perfon fhould be eleé&ted king of Poland, or 
great duke of Lithuania, without firft making a folemn 
profeffion of the Roman Catholic religion. The Diffidents 
are compofed of Lutherans, Calvinifts, and Greeks. (See 
Dissipents.) The Jews were indulged with great privi- 
leges, and were fo numerous, that Poland was ftyled the pa- 
radife of the Jews. Their number is fuppofed to have 
amounted to two millions. The mode of punifhment for 
atrocious crimes was beheading or hanging ; leffer delin- 
quencies were punifhed by whipping, hard labour, and im- 
prifonment ; the nobles never fuffered any corporal punifh- 
ment, but were liable only to imprifonment and- death. 
Torture was abolifhed in 1776, by an ediét of the diet, in- 
troduced by the influence of the king; a regulation which 
evinces his judgment no lefs than his benevolence. For 
other particulars, which it is now unneceflary to detail, we 
refer to Coxe’s Travels in Poland, ‘&c., vol. i. 

The Poles have a national melocy peculiar to their own 
country in mufic. What is called a Polonefe, or Polacca, in the 
reft of Europe, is always in triple time, and refembles our 
hornpipe in that meafure, except that the clofe is made on 
the fecond note of the bar inftead of the firft. All the na- 
tional mufic of Poland that we have feen is in this meafure, 
but played fafter for dancing than finging. 

During the time that the electors of Saxony were kings 
of Poland, thofe {plendid princes introduced a good Italian 
and German tafte at Warfaw, and had operas performed 
there in great perfection. 

PoLanp, a town of America, in the county of Cumber- 
land, and province of Maine; 30 miles N. of pace ote. 
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'The northern part of the town is now Minot. It has 
2870 inhabitants.—Alfo, 2 town of the duchy of Carniola ; 
6 miles §.S-E. of Gottfchec. 

POLANGEN, or Potzncen, a {mall town, or rather 
village, of Poland, in the country to which it gives name; 
fituated near the fea-fhore, famous for the amber ‘colleéted 
near it, and which conftitutes an article of commerce. 

POLANIECZ, atown of Poland, in the palatinate of 
Saudomirz ; 28 miles S.W. of Sandomirz. 

POLAR, fomething that relates to the poles of the 
world. In this fenfe we fay, polar virtue, polar tendency, 
&c. See PoLARITy. 

Potar, or White Bear, in Zoology, a {pecies of bear, 
Ursus Maritimus, (which fee,) witha long head and neck, 
fhort round ears, end of the nofe black, large teeth, hair 
long, foft, white, and tinged in fome parts with yellow, and 
limbs of great fize and ftrength. This animal, which grows 
toa great fize, fo that the fkins of fome are thirteen feet 
long, is confined to the coldeft part of the globe ; at un- 
known, except on the fhores of Hudfon’s Bay, Green and, 
and Spitzbergen. In fummer the white bears make their 
refidence on iflands of ice; they fwim with great agility for 
fix or feyen leagues, and are excellent divers. Their winter 
retreats are in dens under the {now or the fixed ice of the 
frozen fea. Their food is fifh, feals, and the carcafes of 
whales, and human bodies, which they will greedily difinter ; 
and they are fo fond of human blood, that they will attack 
companies of armed men, and even board {mall veffels. On 
land they live on birds and their eggs. They bring two 
young at atime, and their mutual attachment is fo ftrong, 
that they would die fooner than defert one another. Their 
greateft enemy is the morfe. The flefhis white, and faid to 
tafte like mutton; the fat is melted for train oil, and that 
of the feet ufedin medicine: but the liver is very unwhole- 
fome. Pennant. 

Potar Circles. See Polar Circies. 

Porar Dials, are thofe whofe planes are parallel to fome 
great circle pafling through the poles, or to fome one of the 
hour-circles ; fo that the pole is neither elevated above, nor 
depreffed below the plane. 

Such a dial, therefore, can have no centre, and confequently 
its ftyle, fub-ftyle, and hour-hnes, are parallel. 

This, therefore, will be an horizontal dial to thofe who 
live under the equator or line. 

Poxar Dial, To conftrud a. See DIAL. 

Poiar Projection, 1s a reprefentation of the earth, or 
heavens, projected on the plane of one of the polar circles. 
See PRoJECTION. 

Poiar Star, or Black Ribband, Order of the, an order of 
knighthood in Sweden, was inftituted by Frederic I. in 1748, 
and with regard to the election of knights, is fubjeét to the 
fame regulations as the orders of the Seraphim and the Sword : 
which fee. This order confifts of 48 knights, exclufive of 
foreigners, and fix for the clergy, and 24 commanders, ex- 
clufive of four for the clercy, belides the fenators of the realm, 
and knights of the Seraphim, who are alfo commanders of 
this order. Princes of the blood royal of Sweden are born 
knights, and may receive the enfigns of the order, whenever 
the fovereign of the order thinks proper. ‘The commanders 
wear broad black ribbands round their necks, with the enfign 
of the order, or great crofs, pendent fromthem. The knights 
wear a {maller enfign of the order, pendent to a black ribband 
at their button-hole. The collar of the order is of gold, com- 
pofed of chafed ornaments, linked together with chains, en- 
compafling mullets of five points, enamelled white, edged with 
gold, and two letters I’, back to back, enamelled blue, edged 
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with gold, alternately the letters crowned with the regal. 
crown of Sweden, richly chafed ; to the centre hangs a ftar. 
of gold, of eight points, enamelled white, edged with gold ; 

on the centre a circle enamelled blue ; thereon a ftar of five 

points, enamelled white, encircled with the following motto: 

NESCIT OccAsuM in geld, between the angles, four ducal 

crowns ; between the two upper points of the ftar a regal 

crown of Sweden, by which #t hangs to the collar. This 

order, before the inftitution of that of Vafa, was conferred 

on men of letters. ' 

POLARITY, the quality of a thing confidered as having 
poles. ' 

By heating an iron bar, and lettin 
pofture, it acquires a polarity. The 
north pole, the upper the fouth. 

Iron bars acquire a polarity, by being kept a long time in 
an ere€t pofture, even without heating. Thus the bars of 
windows, &c. are frequently found to have poles. Nay a 
rod of iron acquires a polarity, by the mere holding it ere& ; 
the lower end, im that cafe, attra€ting the fouth end of a 
magnetic needle, and the upper, tke north end. But thefe 
poles are mutable, and fhift with the fituation of the rod. 
See Maener. : r 

Some modern writers, particularly Dr. Higgins, in his 
Philofophical Effay concerning Light, have maintained the 
polarity of the parts of matter, or that their fimple attrac- 
tions are more forcible in one dire¢étion, or axis of each atom, 
than in any other. 

POLAROM, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in the 
circar of Rajamundry ; 18 miles N.N.W. of Rajamundry. 

POLCENIGO, atown of Friuli, on the borders of the 
Trevifan ; 23 miles N. of Trevigio. 

POLCH, a town of France, in the department of the 
Rhine and Mofelle, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftrict of Coblentz. The place contains 1200, and the can- 
ton 4255 inhabitants, in 15 communes. 

POLDER, a town of Africa, on the Gold Coaft, inthe 
canton of Agouna. 

POLE, RecrnaLp, in Biography, cardinal, diftiaguifhed 
as a ftatefman, was born in the year 1500. He was dif- 
tantly related to Henry VII. and Edward IV. Having 
laid the foundation of a good grammatical education under 
the Carthufians of the monaftery at Sheen, he was removed 
to Magdalen college, Oxford. At a proper time he entered 
into deacon’s orders, and at an early age had feveral bene- 
fices conferred upon him, through the favour of Henry VIII. 
In 1519 he quitted Oxford, and going to Italy, he took 
up his abode at Padua, then in very high reputation for po- 
lite literature. Here he contraéted an intimacy with Bem- 
bo, and other diftinguifhed charatters. His progrefs in learn- 
ing was proportionate to the opportunities that he enjoyed. 
He returned to England in 1525, and was received at court 
in fuch amanner, as might have led him to form the higheit 
expectations with regard to preferment. For the prefent he 
chofe to pafs his life in retirement, after which he went to 
Paris, on the pretext of purfuing his ftudies; but the real 
caufe was, that he might not be involved in thofe difputes 
which he forefaw would refult from the king’s pretended feru- 
ples concerning his union with Catharine of Arragon, his 
brother’s widow. After he had pafled fome time at Paris, 
he received a requifition to concur with the king’s agents in 
procuring the decifion of the univerfity of Paris in favour of 
the illegitimacy of his marriage, and the propriety of a di- 
vorce. As this opinion was contrary to the fentiments of 
Pole, he endeavoured to extricate himfelf by pleading his 
unfitnefs for fuch a bufinefs ; but he could not thereby efcape 
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the difpleafure of the king. Upon his return he retired to 


Sheen, where he {pent two years more free from molettation. 
Henry was now outrageous at the delays refpeéting the di- 
vorce, and throwing himfelf upon the fupport of his own 
people, it became an important ftep to gain over a perfon of 
Pole’s rank and reputation. The king demanded an inter- 
view, but he was unable to fhake his refolution, and though 
he was difmiffed with tokens of regard, he thought it pru- 
dent to withdraw to the continent. He lived fucceflively at 
Avignon, Padua, and Venice, cultivating friendfhips with 
the moit eminent characters for learning and piety. In the 
mean time Henry had proceeded to extremities in his fa- 
vourite plans. He had divorced Catharine, married Anne 
Boleyn, and revenged himfelf of the Roman fee, by de- 
claring himfelf head of the Enghfh church. He procured a 
book to be written in defence of this title, by Dr. Sampfon, 
-bifhop of Chichefter, which he caufed to be tranfmitted to 
Pole, hoping, perhaps, that he might be convinced by the 
arguments made ufe of by the prelate. So far from this, 
Pole drew up a treatife, «De Unitate Ecclefiaftica,”’ in 
which he treated Sampfon and the king with great harfhnefs, 
and perhaps indecency. Henry diflembled his anger, and 
invited him to England, but Pole was much too wary to 
put himfelf in his power. The king, thus foiled in his plans, 
kept no meafures with him, but withdrew his penfion, 
alienated his preferments, and caufed a bill of attainder to 
be pafled againft him. Inthe mean time pope Paul III. 
raifed him to the cardinalate, and fent him as his nuncio to 
France and Flanders. He was afterwards employed by the 
pope in negociating a peace between the emperor and the 
king of France, and endeavouring to engage them ina reli- 
gous war againit England. Upon the failure of thefe de- 
igns, he was fent a legate to Viterbo, where he remained 
till 1543. In that year he was appointed one of the three 
papal legates to the council of Trent ; and when it was ac- 
tually ailembled, he attended upon its deliberations as lon 
as his health would permit. In this council he zealoufly 
maintained the doétrine of juftification by faith, which was 
fo prominent a feature in the opinions of the reformers, that 
on this and other accounts he incurred fome fufpicion of be- 
ing too favourable to Proteftantifm, but he had given fuch 
decided proofs of his attachment to the papal fee, as would 
not fuffer his faith to be doubted. He was therefore confi- 
dentially employed in the political affairs of the Roman 
court during the life of Paul, and at that pontiff’s death, in 
1549, he was ferioufly thought of as his fucceflor. He was 
indeed twice nominated, and at the fecond time actually 
waited upon late at night by the cardinals to perform the 
ceremony of adoration. But fome f{cruples which he mani- 
fefted on account of the latenefs of the hour obliged them 
to return, and before the morning the cardinals changed their 
minds, and thus he miffed the papal crown, which probably 
was not very much the object of his defire. After this, for 
fome time, cardinal Pole {pent his time in retirement at a 
monaftery of Benedi¢tines, till the death of Edward VI. 
This event, and the {till more important one of the acceffion 
of Mary, excited the warmeft hopes of the reftoration of 
the Romifh religion in England, and cardinal Pole was 
looked up to as mott likely to have effect in producing this 
change. Mary invited the cardinal to return to England, 
and he was invefted by the pope with the office of legate to 
the holy fee, but the jealoufy of the emperor caufed obfta- 
cles'to be thrown in his way, fo that he fhould not arrive till 
after the marriage of Philip with the queen; Pole himfeif, 
who, though a cardinal, was only in deacon’s orders, having 
been thought of for a hufband to Mary. 
Previoufly to his arrival, an act of parliament was paffed 
Vout, XXVIII. 
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to reverfe the attainder laid upon him by Henry VIIL., and 
in November 1554 he landed at Dover, and was brought to 
London, where he appeared in his legatine capacity. The 
cardinal was naturally humane, and became an advocate for 
lenient meafures, in endeavouring to extirpate herefy, in op- 
pofition to the infuriate zeal and cruelty of Gardiner. His 
plans were overruled, and it is certain he afterwards ac- 
quiefced in many of the worit acts of this moft bloody 
reign. He was fatisfied of the right and obligation of the 
church to make ufe of fire and {word to extirpate herefy, 
and he himfelf was aétually invefted with the fpoils of the 
martyred Cranmer. In 1556, having been firft ordained 
prieft, he was confecrated archbifhop of Canterbury. In the 
fame year he was eleéted chancellor of the univerfities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, both of which he vifited by his com- 
miffioners, and purged from all ftains of herefy. He made 
fome ftatutes for thefe feminaries of learning, which greatly 
increafed their reputation. He manfully oppofed, though 
without effe&, the queen’s defign of involving the nation in 
a war with France, in order to oblige her hufband. He was 
now deprived by the pope of his legatine power, which 
probably very much affected his {pirits, and the death of the 
queen, that almoft immediately afterwards followed this 
event, with the profpeét not only ef impending ruin to the 
Catholic caufe, but hkewife of retaliation to its zealous ad- 
herents, fo much affected the cardinal, that either through 
anxiety or terror, he died a few hours after her majefty, at 
the age of 58. His body lay forty days in ftate at Lam- 
beth, after which it was carried in great funeral pomp to Can- 
terbury, and interred on the north fide of Thomas 4 Becket’s 
chapel. Over his grave was ereéted a tomb, with the fol- 
lowing fhort infcription, Depofitum Cardinalis Poli. He was, 
fays his biographer, a learned, eloquent, modeft, and hum- 
ble man, of exemplary piety and charity, as well as a gene- 
rofity becoming his birth.’ Though by nature he was more 
inclined to ftudy and contemplation than to aétive life, yet 
he was prudent and ready at bufinefs, fo that he would have 
been a finifhed charaéter, had not his fuperftitious devotion 
to the fee of Rome carried him, againft his nature, to com. 
mit feveral cruelties in perfecuting the Proteftants. After 
all, he does not appear to have been a man of commanding 
talents or decifion of character, and his reputation has been 
confiderably indebted to his noble birth and rank. His 
works, which are theological and controvertial, are enume- 
rated and defcribed in a note in the article in the Biogra- 
phia Britannica, to which our readers are referred. 

PoE, Polus, Modo:, formed from zoAsi, to turn, in Affro- 
nomy, one of the extremities of the axis, on which the {phere 
revolves, 

Thefe two points, each go degrees diftant from the 
equator, are called, by way of eminence, the poles of the 
world. 

Wolfius defines the poles, thofe points on the furface of 
the fphere, through which the axis pafles; of which that 
vifible to us, or raifed above our horizon, is called the 
arédlic or north pole ; and its oppofite, the antarGic or fouth 

ole. 
x Pote, in Geography, is the extremity of the earth’s axis, 
or one of the pots on the furface of our globe, through 
which the axis pafles. See Eartu. 

Such are the points P,Q, (Plate I. Geography, fig. 9.) 
of which that elevated above our horizon is called the arc 
or north pole; and its oppofite, Q, the antaréic or South 

ole. 

Dr. Halley fhews, that the folftitial day, under the pole, 
is as hot as under the equinoétial, when the fun is in the 
zenith ; in regard, all the twenty-four hours of that day 
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under the pole, the fun-beams are inclined to the horizon 
in an angle of 234 degrees ; whereas, under the equinoétial, 
though the fun becomes vertical, yet he fhines no more 
than twelve hours, and is abfent twelve hours. Befides, 
that, for three hours eight minutes of the twelve hours 
during which he is above the horizon there, he is not fo much 
elevated as under the pole. See Hear, in Geography. 

The altitude or elevation of the pole is an arc of the 
meridian intercepted between the pole and the horizon. 
To find this elevation is a very popular problem in aftro- 
nomy, geography, and eee ; this and the latitude of 
the place being always the fame. See Exevarion of the 
Pole. 

Pots, to obferve the Altitude of the. With a quadrant 
obferve both the greateft and leatt meridian altitude of the 
pole-ftar. 

Subtraé the leaft from the greateft, and divide the dif- 
ference by two; the quotient is the ftar’s diftance from the 
pole ; which, added to the lefler altitude found, gives the 
elevation of the pole required. See LarirupE. 

Thus M. Couplet, the younger, at Lifbon, in 1697, in 
the end of September, obferved the greateft meridian alti- 
tude 41° 5! 40"; the fmalleft 36° 28! o!, the difference of 
which is 4° 37! 40!; ofte half of which, 2° 18! 50", added 
to the lefs, gives 38° 46! 50", the altitude of the pole of 
Lifbon. 

The altitude of the pole, together with the meridian line, 
being the bafis of all aftronomical obfervations ; to deter- 
mine it with the greateft accuracy, the meridian altitude 
mutt be correGted from the doétrine of refractions, hereafter 
to be delivered. 

By means hereof, M. Couplet, fubtra¢ting Teagan 
the propofed example, leaves the corre€ted altitude 38° 

ie pire 
ere. rt. The altitude of the pole being fubtracted from 
go°, leaves the altitude of the equator. 

2. If the greateft meridian altitude of this ftar exceed 
the altitude of the equator, the latter, fubtra¢ted from the 
former, leaves the declination of the ftar northward ; if the 
altitude of the ftar be lefs than that of the equator, the 
former, fubtraéted from the latter, leaves the ftar’s declina- 
tion fouthward. 

Dr. Hooke, and fome others, imagined the height of the 
pole, and the pofition of the circles in the heavens, in re- 
{pect of thofe on the earth, to be changed from what they 
anciently were. But M. Caflini thinks there is no ground 
for fuch a furmife ; but that all the difference we now find 
in the latitude of places, &c. in refpeét of the ancient 
accounts, arifes from the inaccuracies of the ancient ob- 
fervations. 

Indeed, it is no wonder they fhould err in their obferva- 
tions, confidering what inftruments they ufed. He adds, 
it is probable there may be fome variations in the height 
of the pole ; but, he thinks, this never exceeds two minutes ; 
and that even this will vanifh, after it is arrived to its higheft 
difference. 

Pore, in Spherics, is a point equally diftant from every 
part of the circumference of a greater circle of the {phere ; 
as the centre is in a plain figure. See SPHERE. 

Or, pole is a point go° diftant from the plane of a circle, 
and, in a line pafling perpendicularly through the centre, 
called the axis. 

The zenith and nadir are the poles of the horizon. The 
poles of the equator are the fame with thofe of the {phere or 
globe. 

Pores of the ecliptic are'two points on the furface of 
the fphere, 23° 30! diftant from the poles of the world, 
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and go® diftant from every part of the ecliptic. For 
the true diftance of the poles, or meafure of the obliquity 
of the ecliptic; fee Eciipric. 

Pores, in Magnetics, are two points in a loadftone, cor- 
re{ponding to the poles of the world; the one pointing to 
the north, the other to the fouth. . 

If the ftone be broken in ever fo many pieces, each frag- 
ment will have its two poles. If a magnet be bifeéted by 
a line perpendicular to the axis, the two points, before 
joined, will become oppofite poles, one in each fegment. 

To touch a needle, &c. that part intended for the north 
end is touched with the fouth pole of the magnet, and that 
intended for the fouth end with the north pole. 

A piece of iron acquires a polarity, by only holding it 
upright ; but its poles are not fixed, but fhift, and are in- 
verted as the iron is. A fixed north pole may be made all 
the ways afixed fouth pole is made ; but not vice ver/a: and 
whatever way we get a fixed fouth pole, it is always weaker 
than a fixed north pole got the fame way. Fire deftroys 
all fixed poles ;,but it ftrengthens the mutable ones. 

The end of a rod being‘heated, and left to cool north- 
ward, Dr. Gilbert fays, becomes a fixed north pole; if 
fouthward, a fixed fouth pole: yet this doth not hold in all 
cafes. If the end be cooled, held downward, or to the 
nadir, it acquires fomewhat more magnetifm than if cooled 
horizontally towards the north; but the beft way is to cool 
it a little inclined to the north. Repeated ignitions do not 
avail to this purpofe any more than a fingle one. 

Dr. Power fays, that if we hold a rod northwards, and 
hammer the north end in that pofition, it will become a 
fixed north pole; and contrarily, if you hammer the fouth 
end. What is faid of hammering is to be likewife under- 
itood of filing, grinding, fawing; nay, a gentle rubbing, 
provided it be continued long, will produce poles. The 
more heavy the blows are, ceteris paribus, the magnetif{m will 
be the ftronger. A few hard blows do as much as many. 

Old drills and punches have all fixed north poles, becaufe 
almoft conftantly ufed downwards. New drills have either 
mutable poles, or weak north poles. Drilling with fuch 
a one fouthward horizontally, it is a chance if you produce 
a fixed fouth pole, much lefs if yeu drill fouth downwards ; 
but if you drill fouth upwards, you always make a fixed 
fouth pole. 

A weak fixed pole may degenerate into a mutable one in 
a day, nay, in a few minutes, by holding it in a pofition 
contrary to its pole. The loadftone itfelf will not make a 
fixed pole in any iron. It is required the iron have a length, 
if it be thick. 

Mr. Bailard tells us, that in fix or feven drills made be- 


fore his face, the bit of each became a north pole, merely 


by hardening. See MaGner, and MaGnerismM. 

PoLes, under bare, in Sea Language, is the alarming fitua- 
tion of a fhip in a ftorm, when, owing to the violence of 
the wind, no part of the fails can be fet. 

Po.e of a Gla/s, in Optics, is the thickeft part of a con- 
vex, or the thinneft of a concave glafs. 

If the glafs be truly ground, the pole will be exaétly in 
the middle of its furface. 

This is fometimes alfo called the vertex of the glafs. 

Poe, in Surveying, 1s a meafure containing fixteen feet 
and a half; called alfo perch, and fometimes rod. See 
PERCH. 

A woodland pole is 18 feet, a foreft or plantation pole 
is 21 feet, a Chefhire is 24 feet, and a rope is 20 feet. 

Poxr, in Agriculture, a {mall thick piece of wood, fuch 
as a ftraight bough or young tree. It is ufeful for various 
purpofes of hufbandry, as the making of ftakes, hurdles, 
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and various other purpofes. Many different forts of wood 
are ufed in this intention. 

Po.r-Axe, a fort of hatchet nearly refembling a battle- 
axe, ufed very dextroufly by Britifh failors, having a helve 
or handle about two feet long, the blade whereof is formed 
like that of any other hatchet, being furnifhed with a fharp 
point or claw, bending downwards from the back of its 
head. 

Some derive its appellation from its being much ufed in 
Poland, and fay, that its true name is Politfh-axe ; fome 
again deduce it from its fuppofed ufe, which was to ftrike 
at the head or poll; and others fay it is called a pole-axe, 
from its being fixed on a long pole or handle. In later 
times, both battle-axes and pole-axes were more ufed for 
the {tate guards of princes and generals, than for the com- 
mon purpofes of war. The Welch “ glaive’’ is a kind of 
bill, fometimes reckoned among the pole-axes. They were 
formerly much in ufe. 

The ufe of the pole-axe is to cut away and deftroy the 
rigging of the enemy, when endeavouring to board. Some- 
times it is fuccefsfully ufed in boarding the enemy, when 
her fides are above thofe of the boarder. This is executed 
when endeavouring to enter at different parts of the fhip’s 
length, at which time the pole-axes are forcibly driven into 
her fide, one above another, fo as to form a fort of {caling- 
ladder. 

~Pore-Cat, Muftela Putorius of Linnzus, in Zoology, the 
name by whichvauthors call a creature of the weefel kind, 
but larger than the common weefel, and remarkable for its 
ftinking fmell. It is alfo called fitchet. See Musreta 
Putorius. , 

A method of taking the pole-cat is to fet box-traps in 
the bottom of ditches, or under walls or pales, with the 
ends of the traps fenced up, for four or five yards a/lant, 
and two or three yards wide at the entrance, with earth, 
bufhes, or broken pales, fo that the vermin fhall not pafs 
without entering the traps. This is the method ufed by 
warreners. When the traps are fo placed, a trail of rabbits’ 
paunches fhould be drawn from one trap to another, and 
the baits are red herrings half broiled. Each end of the 
traps is to be rubbed with them, and a part of the herring 
is to be afterwards hung upon the nail over the bridges of 
the traps. This is a mode that will caufe great deftruction 
amongit them. A thin bag, fufficiently large to admit an 
end of the trap, is to be provided and flipt over it, when 
any of the traps are fprung, and by rattling at the other 
end of the trap, the creature will {pring into the bag; for 
without this precaution, if it be a wild cat, the moment the 
light is admitted, it will fly in the face of the perfon opening 
it. By having both ends of the box-traps painted white, 
and rubbed over with the entrails of any animal, the hares 
will be deterred from entering, at the fame time it will allure 
the vermin to go into the traps. 

Po.e-Cat, American, or ttriated weefel of Pennant, the 
conepate of Buffon, called /2unk, is the Viverra putorius of 
Linneus, with rounded ears; head, neck, belly, legs, and 
tail, black ; the back and fides marked with five parallel 
white lines ; one on the top of the back, the others on each 
fide; the fecond extends fome way up the tail, which is 
Jong and bufhy toward the end.. This animal, which is 
about the fize of the European pole-cat, inhabits North 
America; when attacked, it briftles up its hair, and flings 
its body into a round form: its vapour is horrid. Pennant. 
See ViverRA Putorius. 

Pore, Hop, in Agriculture, a fort of pole much ufed in 
the cultivation of hops, for fupporting the bine. ‘The poles 
ef afh, oak, willow, poplar, chefnut, and various other 
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forts of wood, are employed in this way. The ath, oak, 
and chefnut, are probably the moft valuable. In this in- 
tention, they are ufually prepared by having the bark re- 
moved, and being fharpened at the thick end. Great care 
fhould be taken of them after they are feparated from the 
bine, by having them properly ftacked up in fome dry fitua- 
tion. The psices of poles of this fort have lately increafed 
in a high degree. 

Pote-Ma/fls, in Ship Building, are thofe made of fingle 
trees, in contradiftinétioa to thofe made of feveral trees 
joined together, called ‘« made-matts.”’ 

Po.er-Star, or Polar-Star, is a {tar of the fecond mag- 
nitude, the laft in the tail of Urfa Minor, or the Little 
Bear. 

The nearnefs of this ftar to the pole, whence it happens 
that it never fets, renders it of great fervice in navigation, 
&c. for determining the meridian line, the elevation of the 
pole, and confequently the latitude of the place, &c. 

Mr. Pond, the prefent afltronomer royal, has publifhed a 
table of the north polar diftances of 44 of the principal 
fixed ftars; which table he conceives to be much more ac- 
curate than any that has hitherto been offered to aftronomers. 
The maximum of error he thinks feldom exceeds half a fe- 
cond, and only in four cafes amounts to one fecond; e. gr. 
the polar ftar in fummer is 1° 41! 22.07, and in winter 
1° 41! 21".47 from the north pole of the heavens. 

Poe of a Wheel-Carriage. See Percu. - 

POLEDNISKOI Sranirz, in Geography, a town of 
Ruffia, in the government of Irkutfk, on the Lena; 12 
miles N.E. of Vitimfkoi. 

POLEGIO, or Pores, atown of Switzerland, in the 
bailiwick of Riviera; fix miles N.N.W. of Bellinzona. 

POLEIN, in our Ancient Cufloms, a fort of fhoe, fharp 
or picked at the point. 

This fafhion was firft taken up in the time of king Wil- 
liam Rufus; the picks being made fo long, that they were 
tied up to the knees, with filver or golden chains. 

They were forbidden by ftat. an. 4 Edw. IV. cap. 7. 
«6 'Tunc fluxus crinium, tunc luxus veftium, tunc ufus cal- 
ceorum cum arcuatis aculeis inventus eft.’? Malmfb. in 
Will. II. 

POLEMARCHUS, Moicuspx@-, among the Athe- 
nians, a magiftrate who had all the ftrangers and fojourners 
in Athens under his care, over whom he had the fame au- 
thority that the archon had over the citizens. 

It was the duty of the polemarchus to offer a folemn fa- 
crifice to Enyalus, faid by fome to be the fame with Mars, 
but by others to have been only one of his attendants; and 
another to Diana, furnamed Aypgorxp, in honour of the 
famous patriot Harmodius. It was alfo the bufinefs of the 
polemarchus to take care that the children of thofe who had 
loft their lives in their country’s fervice, fhould have a com- 
petent maintenance out of the public treafury. Potter. 

POLEMICAL, Toanixc:, from rorcuor, war, battle, an 
epithet applied to books of controverfy, efpecially thofe in 
divinity. Hence alfo we fay, polemical divinity, for contro- 
verfial, &c. 

POLEMO, in Biography, an eminent Platonic philo- 
fopher, and the third director of the academy, after the 
death of its founder, was defcended from a good family, 
but in his youth he led a very diffipated life, from which he 
was fuddenly reclaimed in the following extraordinary man- 
ner ; returning from his revels, one morning, foon after fun- 
rife, in a loofe drefs, crowned with garlands, and intoxicated 
with wine, as he pafled by the fchool of Kenocrates, he 
faw him furrounded by his difciples. He rufhed into the 
{chool without ceremony, and took a place among the young 
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philofophers. Atonifhed at this rude Lehaviour, all the 
affembly fhewed figns of refentment, excepting Xenocrates, 
who went on difcourfing to his audience. With the greateft 
prefence of mind, he diated the fubjeét on which he was 
treating, to thofe of temperance and modefty, which he re- 
commended with fuch force of argument, and perfuafive elo- 

uence, as flafhed inftant convition in Polemo’s mind. He 
Alt the folly and criminality of his own conduét, and afhamed 
of the figure in which he appeared, he took the garlands 
from his head, drew his cloak about him, and aflumed a 
fedate and thoughtful afpect, and from that moment re- 
folved to renounce his licentious pleafures, and devote him- 
felf to the ftudy of philofophy. After this he practifed the 
fevereft aufterity and the moft hardy fortitude. From the 
3oth year of his age to his death he drank only water ; upon 
every occafion he preferved a fteady and unmoved gravity of 
countenance; and that he might, at the fame time, keep 
his mind undifturbed by paffion, he accuftomed himfelf to 
fpeak in an uniform tone of voice, without elevation or de- 
preffion. He was, however, poflefled of a gentle, obliging, 
and generous temper, and fuch was the progrefs which he 
made in his philofophical ftudies, that he furpaffed all his 
fellow difciples in the fchool of Xenocrates, and on the death 
of that philofopher, fucceeded him in the chair of the aca- 
demy, about the year 313 B.C. He took great delight in 
folitude, and pafled much of his time in a garden near the 
{chool. He died of a confumption, at an advanced age, 
about the year 270 B.C., highly ref{pected for his great in- 
tegrity by the Athenians. He was, in his fentiments, a 
ftrit adherent to the do&trines of Plato. See PLatronism. 
Enfield Hift. Phil. 

POLEMONIA, in Botany, the eleventh order of Juf- 
fieu’s eighth clafs, thus named from ene of the beft known 
genera it contains. For the characters of that clafs, fee 
GENTIANA. The order is thus defined. 

Calyx divided. Corolla regular, five-lobed. Stamens five, 
inferted into the middle of the tube. Style one, Stigma 
three-fold. Cap/ule furrounded by the permanent calyx, of 
three cells and three valves, with many feeds; the partitions 
from the middle of each valve, mecting the edges of a trian- 
gular central receptacle. Stem either herbaceous or fhrubby. 
Leaves alternate or oppofite. F/owers terminal or axillary. 

The genera in Juflieu are Phlox, Polemonium, Cantua and 
Aoitzia ; to which is to be added Ipomopsis of Michaux ; 
fee that article, 

POLEMONIUM, an ancient name, derived from 7or<10-, 
war, becaufe, according to Pliny, book 25, chap. 6, kings 
had contended for the honour of its difcovery. . Another of 
its names, Phileteria, has a fimilar meaning. The inha- 
bitants of Cappadocia, in allufion to its * thoufand virtues,”’ 
called the plant Chiliodynama. Happy fhould we be to 
afcertain this ineftimable herb! Pliny fays, “the root is 
thick, with flender branches, or twigs, from whofe fummits 
hang bunches of black feed. In other re{fpects it refembles 
rue, and grows on hilly ground.’? We mutt be content to 
defcribe the Polemonium of modern botanifts, which anfwers 
but very flightly to the account of Pliny, and certainly has 
no virtues to entitle it to diftinguifhed notice.—Linn. Gen. 


87. Schreb. 117. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 886. Mart. Mill. 
Did. v. 3. Sm. Fl. Brit. 234. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 1. 
342. Purfh v.13. 124. Jufl. 136. Tourn. t. 61. Ea- 


marck I[luftr. t. 106. 
Pentandria Monogynia. 
Polemonia, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth inferior, cup-fhaped, of one leaf, 
divided half way down into five acute fegments, permanent. 
Gor. of one petal, wheel-fhaped; tube fhorter than the 
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Nat. Ord. Campanaceea, Linn. 
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calyx, clofed by five valves fituated in its upper part ; limb 
five-cleft, ample, nearly flat, the fegments roundifh and ob- 
tufe. Stam. Filaments five, inferted into the valves of the 
tube, thread-fhaped, inclining, fhorter than the corolla ; an- 
thers roundifh, incumbent. Pi/. Germen fuperior, ovate, 
acute ; ftyle thread-fhaped, the length of the corolla; ftigma 
in three revolute fegments. Peric. Capfule ovate, with 
three obfolete angles, three cells, thrée valves, buriting at 
the top, invefted with the calyx ; partitions contrary to the 
valves. Seeds numerous, irregular, fharpifh. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla in five deep fegments. Stamens inferted 
into five valves clofing the bottom of the corolla. Stigma 
three-cleft. Capfule fuperior, of three cells. 

1. P. ceruleaum. Common Greek Valerian, or Jacob’s 
Ladder. “Linn. Sp.’ Plv230; “Engl. Bote tira Pa 
Dan. t. 255. (Valeriana greca; Ger. Em. 1076.)— 
Leaves pinnate, with numerous leaflets. Flowers ere¢t.— 
Native of woods, in the mountainous parts of Europe, ang 
the north of Afia. It is perennial, flowering in June, an 
forms the frequent decoration of many a country garden, 
The Englifh name, like the Latin or Greek one, is founded 
in confufion and error, for the plant is not known in Greece, 
nor has it any thing in common with Valerian, except the 
pinnated /eaves. The root is fibrous. Herb fmooth, two 
feet high, panicled and leafy, not branched. Flowers nu- 
merous, terminal, of a delicate purplifh blue, often varying 
to white, each about an inch wide. Gmelin, in his Fl. Si- 
birica, v. 4. t. 50, has figureda downy variety. 

2. P. reptans. Creeping Greek Valerian. Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 230. Willd: n.. 2. Ait. nL 2. Sa Purine iecomn. 
(Polemonium ; Mili. Ic. v. 2. t. z0g.)—Leaves pinnate, 
with about feven leaflets. Flowers drooping. Root creep- 
ing. Native of North America, from Pennfylvania to 
Carolina, on the fides of rich hills, flowering in April and 
May. Miller cultivated this fpecies, and it is preferved, for 
variety’s fake, in curious gardens, but it yields to the 
former in beauty. The chief difference confilts in the 
creeping root, more lax and {preading habit, fewer affets, 
and drooping flowers. ‘The colour of the corolla, naturally 
alight blue, often varies to white. 

Thefe two are the only certain {pecies. P. dubium, Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 231, is Phacelia parviflora, Purfh v. Vr. 140; a 
{mall annual plant, found on rocks in Virginia; fee PHa- 
cELIA. JP. Nyéelea, Linn. Sp. Pl. 231, is Evista; fee 
that article. P. roelloides and campanuloides, Linn. Suppl. 
139, are two Cape plants, imperfectly known to us, which 
have no appearance of belonging to Polemonium, but rather 
to Campanula, or {ome of its allies. 

PoLEMONIUM, in Gardening, contains plants of the 
fibrous-rooted, ,herbaceous, flowering, perennial kind, of 
which the f{pecies cultivated are, the common polemonium 
(P. ceruleum) ; and the creeping polemonium, or Greek 
valerian (P. reptans). 

There are varieties of the firft fort with white flowers, 
with variegated flowers, and with variegated leaves. 

Method of Culture.-—Thefe plants may be increafed by 
feeds, and parting the roots in both the forts. 

The feeds fhould be fown in the fpring, upon a bed of 
light earth, and when the plants are pretty ftrong, they 
fhould be pricked out into another bed of the fame earth, 
four or five inches afunder, fhading and watering them until 
they have taken new root ; keeping them clear from weeds 
until the beginning of autumn, and then tranfplanting them 
into the borders of the pleafure-ground.. The plants are 
not of long duration; but by taking them up in autumn, 
and parting their roots, they may be continued fome years ; 
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but the feedling plants flower ftronger than thofe from off- 
lets. : 

The varieties can only be continued by parting the roots 
at the above feafon. They fhould have a frefh light foil, 
which is not too rich, as the roots will be apt to rot in 
winter, and the {tripes on the leaves to go off. 

The fecond fort may be increafed by feeds or offsets in 
the fame manner, and is equally hardy, but much lefs beau- 
tiful. 

They afford ornament among flowery plants in the borders 
and other parts. 

, POLEMOSCOPE, in Optics, an oblique kind of pro- 
{pective glafs, contrived for the feeing of objeéts that do not 
he dire@tly before the eye. 

It was invented by Hevelius in 1637, who gave it this 
name, from the Greek o2:uo-, battle ; becaufe it may be of 
ufe in war, in engagements, duels, &c. for difcovering what 
the enemy is doing, whil{t the {fpectator lies hid behind any 
obttacle. 

Of this kind, are thofe now known among us under 
the name of ogling-glaffes, or opera-glafies, through which 
one fees a perfon, in appearing to look at another. 

PoLemoscoPE, Con/trudion of the. Any telefcope will 
be a polemofcope, if the tube be but crooked, like a reétan- 
gular fiphon A BD M ( Plate XVII. Optics, fig. 12.), and 
between the objeét-glafs A B, and the firft eye-glafs G H, 
(if there be feveral,) be placed a plain mirror, in fuch manner 
as that the mirror is inclined to the horizon at an angle of 
45°, and its reflected image found in the focus of the eye. 
glafs GH. 

For, by this means, objects, fituate over-againit the lens 
AB, will appear the fame as if the mirror K were away, 
and the objeét glafs, with the objects, were directly oppo- 
fite to the eye-glaffes. 

If it be defired to look in an O, not at M, another plain 
mirror, N, muft be added. 

POLENI, Joun, marquis, in Biography, a learned 
mathematician, who flourifhed in the 18th century, was born 
at Padua in the year 1683. He was appointed profeflor 
of aftronomy and mathematics in the univerfity of his native 
city, and filled that poft with high reputation. In three 
inftances he gained prizes from the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, and in 1739 he was elected an affociate of that 
body. He was alfo a member of the academy of Berlin, 
a fellow of the London Royal Society, and a member of the 
Inftitutes of Paduaand Bologna. As he was celebrated for 
his fkill and deep knowledge of hydraulic architeéture, he 
was nominated by the Venetian government, fuperintendant 
of the rivers and waters throughout the republic; other 
ftates alfo applied to him for advice, in bufinefs belonging 
to the fame fcience. He had paid particular attention to 
the ftudy of civil archite€ture. During the pontificate of 
Benedict XIV., he was fent for to furvey the ftate, of which 
fears were entertained, of St. Peter’s church at Rome. 
After a minute examination, he drew up a memoir on the 
damages which the church had fuftained, and the repairs 
proper to be undertaken. He died at Padua in 1761, at 
the age of 78. He was diftinguifhed by a lively pene- 
trating genius, profound {cientific knowledge, and an ex- 
cellent memory. He held a correfpondence with the moft 
diftinguifhed mathematicians of the age, viz. with fir Ifaac 
Newton, Leibnitz, the Bernouillis, Wolff, Caflini, Grave- 
fande, Mufchenbroeck, Fontenelle, and others. The mar- 
quis did not, however, confine his ftudies to the mathe- 
matical fciences properly fo called: he was a zealous, intel- 
ligent, and induftrious antiquary ; and the learned world is 
indebted to him for a valuable {upplement to the grand col- 
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leétions of Grzvius and Gronovius, in this department, con. 
fitting of five vols. folio. 

POLENKA, in Geography, a town of Lithuania, in 
the palatinate of Novogrodek ; 35 miles S. of Novogrodek. 

POLESCHOWITZ, atewn of Moravia, in the circle 
of Hradifch ; fix miles S.W. of Hradifch, 

POLESIA, a name given to the palatinate of Brfcfkie, 
or Brzefk ; which fee. 

POLESINO de Rovigo, a province of Italy, fituated 
between the Ferrarefe and Paduan, 42 miles long and 12 
broad, encompaffed or interfeéted by the Po and Adige. 
The foil is generally rich and fertile, the marfhy parts ex- 
cepted, but the arable land is, in fome places, lower than 
the bed of the Adige, which occafionally breaks through its 
dikes, and inundates the country, thus favouring the culture 
of rice. This diftrict abounds in corn, maize, flax, hemp, 
fruit, and filk; and by means of its luxuriant pafture 
grounds, the breeding of black cattle, and of horfes, is in 
a profperous ftate. In the time of the Romans, this terri- 
tory was thinly inhabited, and was known by the appella- 
tion of the * Adrian Marfhes,’’ or ‘ Paludes Padufz,’’ 
from their extending to the diftrict of Padua. After paffing 
under the dominion of feveral mafters, the Polefin of Rovigo 
was at length appropriated by the ftate of Venice, in con- 
fequence of the treaty of peace concluded in 1484. The 
part of the Polefin, fituated on the right bank of the river, 
contains 3 towns, 1 borough, §5 villages, and about gooo 
inhabitants. The chief place is Rovigo. 

POLETA, in our Ancient Law Books, fignifies the ball 
of the foot. ‘ Tres ortilli fcindantur de pede anteriori 
fine poleta.’’ Matt. Par. anno 1215. : 

POLET, Tot:ros, among the Athenians, ten ma- 
giftrates, who, together with three that had the care of the 
money allowed for fhows, had the power of letting out the 
tribute-money, and other public revenues, and felling con- 
fifcated eftates ; all which bargains were ratified in the name 
of their prefident. Befides this, it was their office to con- 
vit fuch as had not paid the tribute called Méjcsxio, and fell 
them by auction. Potter. 

POLETO, in Geography, a town of Italv, in the de- 

artment of the Mincio; 12 miles E.S.E. of Mantua. 

POLEY-Grass, in the Linnean fyftem of Botany, is a 
{pecies of lythrum. 

Poiry-Mountain. :See Teucrium. 

Several fpecies and varieties of polium, ereét and pro- 
cumbent, with white, yellow, and purplifh flowers, have 
been received in the fhops. But the poley-mountain of 
Candy has been commonly underftood as the officinal fort, 
which is procured dry from’ the ifland Candy; and the 
poley-mountain of Montpelier is allowed to be of the fame 
quality. The leaves and tops have a moderately itrong 
aromatic fmell, and a difagreeable bitter tafte ; they are 
recommended as corroborants, aperients, and antifpaf- 
modics; but are at prefent fcarcely otherwife made ufe of 
than as an ingredient in mithridate and theriaca. Lewis. 

POLGHA, a name by which fome authors have called 
the cocoa-nut tree, or palma Indica nucifera of other 
writers. 

POLHEM, CuristopHer, in Biography, a celebrated 
Swedifh engineer, defeended from an Hungarian family, 
was born at the town of Vifby in 1661. By the death of 
his father he was left, at a very early age, without any other 
refource than what he might derive from his own talents. 
For fome years he found employment as a clerk, or col- 
le&tor of rents, but having a {trong turn for mechanics, he 
employed all his leifure time in ftudying the principles of 
that fcience. He alfo eftablifhed a carpenter’s, turner’s, 

and 
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and {mith’s fhop, and manufaGtured a number of curious 
and ufeful articles, as jacks, clocks, dials, &c. He took 
great pains to acquire a knowledge of the Latin language, 
and when he had made fome progrefs in it he was admitted 
to the univerfity of Upfal. After remaining there {ome 
time he proceeded to Stockholm, with the view of getting 
employment asa furveyor. He found himfelf unable to 
pafs the examination neceflary for the office, and returned 
to Upfal, where he renewed his ftudies with fo much dili- 
gence, that he was fhortly qualified to overcome every ob- 
{tacle to his wifhes. In 1690 he conftructed for the royal 
college of mines, the model of an ingenious machine appli- 
cable to mining purpofes, which afforded a ftriking proof of 
his éxtraordinary genius and talents. 
fervice, Charles XI. gave hima penfion of 500 filver dollars 
per annum, and appointed him an engineer of the mines. 
In 1694 he fet out on a foreign tour, for the purpofe of 
improving himfelf in mechanical knowledge, and at Paris 
conttru€ted a clock which indicated the Turkifh, Jewifh, 
Babylonian, and other hours, according to the mode of 
reckoning time adopted by the different nations of Eurepe. 
After this, he invented various machines, all of which were 
adapted to purpofes of utility, and did great credit to his 
genius and talents. In 1707 he was invited by the elector 
of Hanover, afterwards George I., to vifit that country, 
that he might improve the machinery in the mines of Hartz 
foreft ; he was urged to remain here, but his attachment to 
his native country induced him to decline the offer. In 
1712, he began at Carlfcrona the celebrated docks, hol- 
lowed out with immenfe labour in the {clid rock, which are 
ftill the admiration of travellers, and about the fame time 
he undertook the canal of Trolhetta, which formed part of 
a plan, long projefted by the Swedes, of uniting the Baltic 
and German ocean by an inland navigation, not only to m- 
prove the interier trade, but to prevent that mterruption to 
their foreign commerce which is always the confequence of a 
war with Denmark. In 1716 Polhem was ennobled, and in 
the fame year was appointed a member of the council of 
commerce ; for his patriotic views were direéted alfo to the 
improvement of the Swedifh manufactures, and every thing 
connected with that branch of induftry. He was a great 
improver of the machinery ufed in the manufaéture of iron, 
fteel, copper, and brafs; he carried the woollen trade to a 
high degree of perfeétion, and enriched every part of do- 
meftic economy with new and ufeful inventions. In early 
life he had to ftruggle with a great variety of obftacles, but 
in its later periods he met with the rewards due to his merit. 
In 1748, he was appointed a knight and commander of the 
order of the Polar ftar. He was one of the moft diftinguifhed 
members of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, 
and contributed many valuable papers to its Tranfactions. 
Polhem died in 1751, 1n the ninetieth year of his age. The 
following works are referred to as containing an account of 
fome of his machines. ‘A Short Defcription of the 
principal mechanical Inventions of C. Polhem, with cuts ;”’ 
and « Swedenborg’s Dedalus Hyperboreus.”? Gen. Biog. 
Coxe’s Travels in Ruffia and Sweden. 

POLI, in Geography, a town of Campagna di Roma; 
three miles N. of Paleftrina. 

POLIA, in Botany, xox, hoary, in allufion to its 
white afpe&t, Loureir. Cochinch. 164, is our Hagea in- 
dica. See Hacwa. 

Pouta Lithargirus, a term ufed by Diofcorides to exprefs 
the white litharge, which we call litharge of filver. 

The proper fenfe of the word polia, is hoary, or grey, 
and it very well exprefles the colour of this fubftance ; but 
the commentators have not been fatisfied with this obvious 
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meaning, but have made it pelia, and fome of them ficelia. 
See LirHARGE. j 

POLIANTHES, in Botany, a name given by Linnzus, 
and therefore we muft accept his own explanation of it, 
which is, “ wordt, a town, and avfo:, a flower,’ becaufe this 
plant is fo generally cultivated and fold in towns, for the 
fake of its elegance and fragrance. The French know the 
flower by the name of Tuberenfe; the Englifh call it 
Tuberofe ; both words taken from the Latin appellation 
which it firft obtained, of Hyacinthus tuberofus.. Some write 
Polyanthes, as Linneus originally printed the gemeric name ; 
and fuppofe the etymology to be from roru<, many; but 
the abundance of flowers is not fuch as to countenance this 
explanation.—Linn. Gen. 169. Schreb. 225. Willd. Sp. 
Pl. v. 2. 164..-Mart. Mil. DiG. v. 35° AutsHort. Kew. 
v. 2. 281. Juff. 56. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 243.—Clafs 
and order, Hexandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Coronarie, 
Linn. WNareiffi, Jo. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. none. Cor. of one petal, inferior, funnel- 
fhaped ; tube oblong, incurved ; limb in fix ovate, fpread- 
ing, equal fegments. Stam. Filaments fix, thick, obtufe, 
ere€i, at the top of the tube; anthers linear, longer than 
the filaments. if. Germen roundifh, in the bafe of the 
tube ; ftyle thread-fhaped, rather fhorter than the corolla ; 
itigma three-cleft, thickifh, bearmg honey. eric. Capfule 
roundifh, with three blunt angles, wrapped up in the 
loweift part of the corolla, of three celis and three valves. 
Seeds numerous, flat, femicircular, di{pofed in double rows. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla funnel-fhaped, incurved; its limb in 
fix equal fegments. Filaments inferted into the mouth of 
the tube, ere&t.. Capfule invefted with the bafe of the 
corolla. : 

1. P. tuberofa. Common Tuberofe. Linn. Sp. Pl. 453. 
Willd. n. 1. Ait. n.1. Redout. Liliac. t. 147., (Hya- 
cinthus indicus, tuberofa radice; Cluf. Hilt. v. 1. 176. 
H. indicus, tuberofus; Ger. Em. 115. Rudb. Elyf. v. 2. 
38. f. 3. 39. f. 4. Amica nocturna, or Sandal Malam ; 
Rumph. Amboin. v. 5. 285. t. 98.)—The only known 
{pecies, of which Rudbeck figures a larger and a {maller 
variety. It is ufually fuppofed to be a native of the Eatt 
Indies, but Redouté has lately advanced fome reafons for 
believing it originally came from South America. Simon 
de Tovar communicated the Tuberofe to Clufius, in 1594, 
as an “ Indian plant ;’? which vague expreflion may as well 
refer to the Weft as the Eaft Indies. The authors of the 
Flora Peruviana mention it as wild in Peru; while, on the 
other hand, Rumphius relates, that it was unknown in 
Amboina before the year 1674, having been carried thither 
from Batavia. It is very likely to have been tranfported 
from Holland to the latter fettlement. Father Minuti is 
however recorded by Plumier, Nov. Gen. 35, as having 
brought this plant trom the Eaft Indies, to the fouth of 
France ; but this was not lefs than fifty years after Clufius 
had obtained his. Its conftitution is more hike a Peruvian 
plant, than one of Ceylon or Java. In the fouth of France 
the roots increafe and bloflom freely, and the north of 
Europe has ufually been fupplied every year from that 
country, or from Italy and Portugal, with fuch as were 
fit for planting in pots, or for forcing; that being the only 
means of having good flowering plants in England, not- 
withftanding what has fometimes been related on the fub- 
jet. The root is perennial, tuberous, fomewhat creeping. 
Stem fimple, ereét, round, leafy, a yard or more in height. 
Leaves {cattered, linear-lanceolate, taper-pomted, fheathing, 
{mooth, pale, and rather glaucous. Flowers feveral, in a 
terminal, oblong, bracteated /pike. Their colour is white, 
fometimes tinged with a bluth of pink; their odour rich 
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and delicious, moft powerful at night, refembling the flavour 
of ginger, with great {weetnels. The double-flowered 
variety is moft efteemed.—Linnzus originally referred his 
Crinum africanum, now Agapanthus umbellatus, to this 

enus. Willdenow has a Polanthes pygmea, which is our 
Maffonia enfifolia. See Massonia. 

OLIANTHES, in Gardening, contains plants of the bulbo- 
tuberous rooted, herbaceous, flowering, perennial, exotic 
kind, of which the fpecies cultivated is the tuberofe, or 
Indian tuberous hyacinth (P. tuberofa). 

There are varieties of this with a double flower, with 
{triped leaves, and with a fmaller flower. The laft is fre- 
quent in the fouth of France, whence the roots have been 
often brought here early in the f{pring, before thofe roots 
have arrived from Italy, which are annually imported ; the 
ftalks of it are weaker, and do not rife fo high, and the 
flowers are fmaller than thofe of the common fort, but in 
other refpects it is the fame. 

The Genoele are the people who cultivate this plant to 
furnifh all the other countries where the roots cannot be 
propagated without great trouble and care, and thence the 
roots are annually fent to this and other countries. In 
mott parts of Italy, Sicily, and Spain, the roots thrive and 
propagate without care where they are once planted. 

It has been long cultivated in this country for the ex- 
ceeding beauty and fragrancy of its flowers. 

Method of Culture.—Thefe plants are chiefly increafed by 
offsets from the roots. ; 

' The blowing roots that are annually brought from 
abroad, for fale, are moitly furnifhed with offsets, which 
fhould be feparated previoufly to planting ; thofe alfo raifed 
here in the garden are frequently furnifhed with offsets, 
fit for feparation in autumn, when the leaves decay. They 
fhould be preferved in fand during the winter, in a dry 
fheltered place; and in the beginning of the fpring, as 
March, be planted out either in a bed of light dry earth 
in the full ground, or, to forward them as much as poflible, 
in a moderate hot bed, fheltering them in cold weather 
either by a frame and lights or with mats on arched hoops, 
letting them enjoy the tull air in mild weather, giving alfo 
plenty of water in dry feafons during the time of their 
growth in {pring and fummer. 

They fhould remain in this fituation till their leaves decay, 
in autumn; then they fhould be taken up, cleaned from 
earth, and Jaid in a box of dry fand, to preferve them till 
{pring following, at which time fuch roots as are large 
enough to blow may be planted and managed as directed 
below, and the fmaller roots planted again in a nurfery-bed, 
to have another year’s growth; afterwards planting them 
out for flowering. 

The roots of thefe plants are moftly fold at the rate of 
about twelve or fifteen fhillings per hundred, care being 
taken always to procure as large roots as poffible, as on 
this depends the fuccefs of having a complete blow. 

In order to blow them in a perfeé&t manner, they require 
- artificial heat in this climate, and fhould be planted in pots, 

and plunged in a hot-bed, under a deep frame, furnifhed 
with glafs lights; or placed in a hot-houfe, where they 
may be blowed to the greateft perfeétion, with the leatt 
trouble. 

The principal feafon for planting them is as above; but 
in order to continue a long fucceflion of the bloom it is 
proper to make two or three different plantings, at the in- 
terval of about a month. 

Where dung hot-beds are employed, fix inches depth of 
earth, or old tan, fhould be laid, in which to plunge the 
pots; but if bark or tan be ufed, no earth is neceflary, as 
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the pots may be plunged immediately into the bark. Having 
the hot-beds ready, and the roots provided, and fome pro- 
per fized pots, twenty-fours, one for each root, fill the 
pots with light rich earth; and after having divefted the 
roots of all loofe outer fkins, and all offsets, plant one in 
each pot, in depth, fo as the top of the root be about an 
inch below the furface of the earth, plunging all the pots 
in the hot-bed clofe together, or fo that the bed may con- 
tain the number required; and as foon as they are all thus 
placed, put on the lights of the frame. 

In the hot-houfe method, the pots of roots, as above, 
fhould be plunged to their rims in the bark-bed,. or placed 
in the front part of the houfe ; but the former is the better 
method. 

They afterwards require to have a portion of frefh air 
daily admitted, by tilting the upper ends of the lights, 
keeping them clofe down in the night ; alfo moderate water- 
ings, which however fhould be applied very fparingly, till 
the roots begin to fhoot, when repeat them moderately as 
occafion may require, taking care when the fhoot begins to 
advance to admit frefh air more freely, in proportion, to 
{trengthen the ftems, according as they advance in height ; 
and when they have rifen near the glafles, it is proper to 
deepen the frame, either by the addition of another at top, 
or by raifing at at bottom fix or eight inches, in order to 
give the {tems fufficient room to fhoot to their full ftature, 
repeating this once or twice, as the growth of the plants 
renders it neceflary, ftill affifting them with plenty of water, 
and a large portion of frefh air daily, either by raifing one 
end of the lights as above ; or when the plants are advanced 
fome tolerable height, and in the warm feafon the lights 
may be taken away entirely, occafionally, in fine mild days, 
which will ftrengthen and inure them gradually to the full 
air: but always draw on the lights again towards the even- 
ing, or at the approach of a fharp air, cold blafts, or heavy 
rains ; but as the f{ummer approaches begin to expofe them 
fully, only giving occafional fhelter in cold nights or very 
wet weather, either by the glaffes, or mats fupported on 
hoop arches, till they begin to flower, which will be about 
the middle or latter end of June, or beginning of July ; 
when the plants in their pots may be removed where wanted ; 
either to adorn any of the garden compartments, or any 
apartment of the houfe, a tall ftraight ftake or ftick being 
placed to each plant to faften the ftem to, for fupport. 

The plants muit {till be duly fupplied with water all the 
time of their bloom, as every other day, or oftener, in very 
hot dry weather. 

Sometimes roots, when planted in May in the full ground, 
will {hoot tolerably ftrong, and produce flowers-in autumn. 

They are highly ornamental, but efpecially the fingle and 
double forts, among other tender potted plants. The 
dwarf and variegated forts alfo afford a fine variety. 

POLICANDRO, in Geography, an ifland in the Grecian 
Archipelago, about feven or eight leagues diftant from the 
ifle of Milo. It formerly bore the name of “ Pholegan- 
dros,’’ and to this the poet Aratus adds the epithet ferrea, 
thus by a fingle word fuggefting an idea of its foil, which 
is rugged, ftony, and, as it is were, compofed of iron. The 
coaft affords no harbour; its population is not numerous, 
and confined in a village enclofed by walls, near which rifes 
a rock of tremendous afpe&t. Its vines yield good wine ; 
but agriculture finds few fpaces fit for cultivation. Some 
few diftri€ts yield corn and cotton, and with the latter com- 
modity tolerably fine cloths are manufactured. Game de- 
lights in this rugged foil, and birds of paflage make it 
their principal rendezvous in their regular migrations. 
N. lat. 36° 37’. E. long. 24° 59/. 
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POLICANY, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate 
of Braflaw; 21 miles S.W. of Braflaw. 

POLICASTRELLA, a town of Naples, in Calabria 
Citra; 15 miles N.W. of Bifignano. 

POLICASTRO, a town of Naples, in Principato 
Citra, on the coaft-of the Mediterranean, the fee of a 
bifhop, fuffragan of Salerno; 80 miles S.S.E. of Naples. 
N. lat. 40° 8’. E. long. 15° 30/.—Alfo, a town of Naples, 
in Calabria Ultra; nine miles W.S.W. of St. Severina, 
—Alfo, a town, called « Paleo-Caftro,”? on the N. coait 
of the ifland of Candy; 15 miles E.S.E. of Settia. 

POLICE, not improbably from oi, a@ city. The 
term public police and economy is applied by Blackftone 
to fignify the due regulation and domeitic order of the 
kingdom: but is more generally applied to the internal re- 
gulations of large cities and towns. 

The police of the metropolis is a fyftem highly interetft- 
ing to be underftood; but the vaft proportion of thofe 
who refide in the capital, as well as the multitude of 
ftrangers who refort to it, have no accurate idea of the 
principles of organization, which move fo complicated a 
machine. 

That part of the fyftem, which may be denominated 
municipal police, and which confiits of paving, watching, 
lighting, cleanfing, and removing nuifances, is chiefly under 
the management of parochial commiflioners. 

To adminifter that branch of the police, which is con- 
nected with the prevention, fuppreffion, and punifhment of 
crimes, twenty-‘ix magiltrates, namely, the lord mayor and 
aldermen, fit in rotation every day, and take cognizance of 
all complaints arifing within the jurifdiGtion of the city of 
London. 

For every other part of the metropolis twenty-feven 
ftipendiary magiftrates are appointed; three at Bow-ftreet, 
Covent Garden, under a jurifdiétion long eftablifhed, and 
twenty-four by 32 ftat. Geo. IIf. cap. 53. (generally 
called the Police Aé&), extended and enlarged by fubfe- 
quent acts. 

Thefe twenty-four have eight different offices affigned to 
them at convenient diftances in Weftminfter, Middlefex, 
and Surrey, viz. one in Queen-fquare, Weftminiter ; one 
in Great Marlborough-ftreet ; one in Hatton-garden ; one 
in Worfhip-ftreet, Shoreditch; one in Lambeth-ttreet, 
Whitechapel ; one in High-ftreet, Shadwell ; one in Union- 
ftreet, in the borough of Southwark ; and one in Wapping ; 
which laft is under a feparate aét of parliament, and the 
attention of the magiftrates there is almoft entirely confined 
to the cognizance of offences, either committed on the 
river Thames, or conneéted with maritime affairs. 

The duty of the magittrates at thefe offices extends to 
feveral important judicial proceedings, where, in a variety 
of inftances, they are empowered and required to hear and 
determine in a fummary way, particularly in cafes relating 
to the cuitoms, excife, coaches, carts, pawn-brokers, per- 
fons unlawfully pawning the property of others, and a 
variety of other matters under penal ftatutes. 

Their duty alfo extends to many other objects, fuch as 
m conieering the cafes of perfons charged with being dif- 
orderly, perfons brought for examination under charges of 
treafon, murder, felony, frauds, and mifdemeanors of 
every defcription,—all which unavoidably impofe upon 
every magiftrate a weight of bufinefs, requiring great ex- 
ertion and attention to the public intereft in the due execu- 
tion of this important truft. 

At each of thefe offices there are three magiftrates efta- 
blifhed, two of them attend every day except Sunday, and 
one every evening ; two clerks, an office-keeper, a mef- 
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fenger, and from eight to twelve conftables, are alfo at. 
tached to each. ‘The Thames police, from the nature of 
the duty, has a confiderable number of conftables, fur- 
veyors, watermen, and watchmen. 

The eftablifhment of the public office in Bow-ftreet is 
upon a more enlarged f{cale than any of the others ; befides 
the ufual number of conftables, there are one hundred foot 
patroles under proper conduétors, who perambulate every 
evening the environs of the metropolis for two or three 
miles outwards; and there are alfo forty horfemen, who 
go a farther diftance of from ten to fifteen miles on the 
roads leading into London: both thefe are armed, and 
are under the direétion of the chief magiftrate of Bow- 
{treet. 

POLICHNA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia 
Minor, in the Troade, near Palecepfis, on the fummit of 
mount Ida. Strabo.—Alfo, a town of the Peloponnefus, 
in the Argolide, which, according to Polybius, was taken 
by Lycurgus.—Alfo, a town of the ifland of Crete. —Alfo, 
a {mall town of the ifland of Chios.x—Alfo, a town of 
Sicily, in the vicinity of Syracufe. Diod. Sic. 

POLICOLE, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
the circar of Ellore; 40 miles N.E. of Mafulipatam. 

POLICORN, a mountain of Naples, in Abruzzo Ultra; 
15 miles S. of Lanciano. 

POLICY, or Potiry, Modiresx, the laws, orders, and 
regulations, prefcribed for the conduét and government of 
ftates and communities. 

The word is of Greek original, being derived from the 
Greek rors, civitas, city, or flate. . 

In the general, policy is ufed in oppofition to barbari.m. 
Different ftates have different kinds of policy: thus the 
policy of Athens differed from that of Sparta. 

Loyfeau obferves, that policy properly fignifies the 
courfe and adminiftration of juftice in a city. ‘The direc- 
tion of the policy of London is in the hands of the lord 
mayor. 

At Paris they have a chamber of policy, where people are 
verbally accufed for contraventions of policy. 

Some divide policy into two parts, agoranomy, that re- 
lating to affairs of merchandize ; and aftynamy, that con- 
cerning the civil and judiciary government of the citizens. 
Some add a third branch, viz. what relates to the eccle- 
fiaftical government. 

Richard Hooker has a fine treatife of the laws of eccle- 
fiaftical policy. 

In much the fame fenfe is ufed the modern term police, 
or public economy, to denote the due regulation and do- 
meitic, order of the kingdom: by which the individuals of 
the ftate, like members of a well governed family, are 
bound to conform their general behaviour to the rules of 
propriety, good neighbourhood, and good manners; and 
to be decent, induitrious, and inoffenfive, in their refpec- 
tive ftations. The clafs of crimes againfl the public police 
of a country comprehends thofe which amount to felony, 
as clandeftine marriages, bigamy, and polygamy : thofe of 


‘idle foldiers and mariners, wandering about the realm, and 


gyplies; and others, whofe punifhment is fhort of death, 
as common nufances, idlenefs, luxury, gaming; and the de- 
ftroying of game. See Ponicr. = 

Poxicy of Infurance, or affurance of frips, is a contra& 
or convention in writing, by which a perfon takes upon 
himfelf the rifks of a fea-voyage ; obliging himfelf to make 
good the loffes and damages that may befall the veffel, its 
equipage, tackle, victualling, lading, &c., either from tem- 
pelts, Rimeicee a: pirates, fire, war, reprifals, &c. in part 
or in whole, in contideration of a certain fum of feven, 
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eight, or ten per cent. more or lefs, according to the rifk 
run; which fum is paid down, or fuppofed to be paid, to 
the infurer by the infured, upon his figning the policy. 

The origin of thefe infurances has been erroneoufly 
aferibed to the Jews, at the time they were expelled 
France, in 1182; who are faid to have ufed this as a means 
to facilitate the tranfporting of their effets. (For the hif- 
tory and practice of Marine INsuRANCES, fee that article. ) 
The term policy is faid to be Spanifh, and to be derived 
from polica, /chedule; but the praétie comes from the 
Italians and the Lombards ; who, again, derived it originally 
from the Latin pollicitatio, promife. Some writers have de- 
duced the term policy from the Italian, “ polizano di aflecu- 
razion,”’ or ‘ di fecuranza,”’ or “ di fecurta,’’ which figni- 
fies in that language a “ note or bill of fecurity,”’ or in- 
demnity. Some fay the merchants of Marfeilles were the 
firft who fet on foot this kind of commerce. 

Anciently policies were given by word of mouth, called 
policies of credit; it being fuppofed the infurer would enter 
them in his ledger; but of late, they have been made con- 
ftantly in writing. 

Policies, with reference to the reality of the interef? of 
the infured, are diftinguithed into interef? and wager policies. 
With reference to the amount of the intereft, they are dif- 
tinguifhed into open and valued. ' 

An interef’ policy is where the infured has a real, fub- 
itantial, aflignable intereft in: the thing infured; in which 
cafe only it is a contrat of indemnity. 

A wager policy is a pretended infurance, founded on an 
ideal rifk, where the infured has no intereft in the thing in- 
fured, and can therefore fuftain no lofs by the happening 
of any of the misfortunes againft which the infurance 1s 
made. Infurances of this fort are ufually expreffed by 
the words “ intereft, or no intereft,’’? or “ without further 
proof of intereft than the policy,”’ or “ without benefit of 
falvage to the infurer.”” An open policy is where the 
amount of the intereft of the infured is not fixed by the 
policy ; but is left to be afcertained by the infured, in cafe 
a lofs fhould happen. A valued policy is where a value 
_ has been fet on the fhip or goods infured, and that value 

inferted in the policy, in the nature of liquidated damages, 
in order to fave the neceflity of proving it, in cafe of a 
total lofs; for by allowing the value to be thus inferted in 
the policy, the infurer agrees, that it fhall be taken as there 
ftated. This value is, or ought to be, the real value of the 
fhip, or the prime coft of the goods, at the time of 
effe€ting the policy. Cafes, however, may occur, in which 
it is difficult to fix the value of the thing infured at the 
time, when it is neceflary to make the infurance; and in 
fuch cafes, the infured muft fix a value according to his 
beft means of afcertaining it; and hence it is become 
cuftomary to infert a claufe of valuation in the policy, 
which fpecifies a given fum as the value of the thing in- 
fured. The value in fuch policy fhould be only the prime 
coft. If the thing infured be undervalued, the merchant 
himfelf runs the rifk of the deficiency : but if it be much 
overvalued, it muft be done with a bad view; either to a 
fraudulent lofs, or to game contrary to the {tatute 19 Geo. II. 
c. 37- Upona valued policy, the infured needs only to 
prove /ome intereft, the amount being admitted. But 
though a valued policy is diftinguifhable from a wager 
policy in this, that the former is founded on real interett, 
the amount of which is agreed by the policy, in the latter 
the infured has avowedly no intereft at all; yet it mutt 
be owned, that a valued policy evidently partakes of the 
nature both of a policy on intere and of a wager. It 
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fuppofes on the one hand a bond fide intereft in the infured, 
and on the other, this intereit 1s not always expected to 
be exatly commenfurate with the amount of the infurer’s 
obligation. There is, indeed, a real intereft; but this 
frequently falls fhort of the nominal value in the policy ; 
and it too often happens, that wager policies are effected 
under colour of a {mall irtereft, and in the form of valued 
policies, and thus the beneficial effets of the ftat. 19 Geo. IL. 
c. 37. are defeated: the value in the policy ought, therefore, 
only to be confidered as prima facie evidence of the intereft 
of the infured, and may be difputed by the infurer. With 
us in England, if a valued policy be meant as an indemnity, 
the amount of the valuation will not be very {crupuloufly 
inveltigated ; but if the intereft proved be a mere cover for 
a wager, the policy will be void. The only difference 
between an ofen and a valued policy is in the cafe of a 
total lofs. In the former the value muft be proved; in 
the latter it is admitted. But in the cafe of a partial lofs, 
the like inquiry into the true amount of fuch lofs is to be 
made, whether the policy be open or valued. The bufinefs 
of infurance, and of getting policies effe€ted, is ufually 
tranfacted by perfons who make this their profeflion, or 
who are called Jn/furance Brokers. See that article. 

The form of the policy, fimilar to that now in ufe, was 
probably introduced into England by the Lombards; and 
it has continued without any very material alteration. This 
inftrument is always conitrued by courts of juftice accord- 
ing to the intention of the parties, and fo as that the in» 
demaity of~the infured, and the advancement of trade, 
which are the great objeéts of infurance, may be attained. 
The conftruétion fhould alfo be conformable to the courfe 
of the trade in the- place where the infurance is made. 
In cafe of doubtful or obfcure claufes, tke interpretation 
fhould be according to the rules of the common law, be- 
caufe the parties muft be prefumed to make their agree- 
ments fubjeét to that law. 

The ufual requifites of a policy are ten; and they areas 
follow. The firf is the name of the infured, his agent or 
truftee. Inconvenience having been experienced from hay- 
ing marine infurances in blank, as to the name of the 
infured, which ufed formerly to be the cafe, the utility of 
the contrary practice was fuggefted about the year 1785 ; 
and the legiflature was induced, with a view of remedying 
thefe inconveniences, to pafs the ftat. 25 Geo. III. c. 44. 
which direéts, that where the infured refided in Great 
Britain, his name, or that of his agent, fhould be inferted 
in the policy, as the perfon interefted; and where he re- 
fided abroad, the name of his agent fhould be inferted. 
This aé&t, however, was repealed by the itat. 28 Geo. III. 
c. 56, which provides, that the names or firm of the per- 
fons interefted, or the name of one of them, or the name 
of the perfon who gives or receives the order to infure, 
fhall be inferted. This act ought to be conftrued liberally 
and according to its true intent and meaning; and, therefore, 
if a confignee refufe to accept a cargo of goods, or to ac- 
cept bills of exchange for the amount, the general agent 
of the confignor becomes in effect the confignee, and may 
infure in his own naine. A general agent may infure with- 
out an order for that purpofe, when it is for the intereft 
of his correfpondent that he fhould do fo. A debt, which 
would have given a ‘ lien’? on the thing infured, gives an 
infurable intereft ; and a contingent and reafonable expec- 
tation of intereft is fufficient to entitle the party to infure. 
If the name of the broker effeGting the policy be inferted 
in it, it is a fufficient compliance with the 28 Geo. III. 
c. 56, though he be not defcribed therein as an agent ; fo, 
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though it fhould appear that the agent named in the policy 
be not general agent, but only agent for that particular 
urpofe. ; 

The /econd requifite is the infertion of the names of the 
fhip and of the mafter. In a policy on goods the fhip 
mutt be named ; and the fhip cannot be changed, but from 
neceffity, or with the confent of the infurer. It often 
happens, however, that, in the trade carried on with dif- 
tant countries, particularly in time of war, it is uncertain 
by what fhips goods may be fent from thence to Europe. 
It is, therefore, of great importance to the merchant to be 
at liberty to avail himfelf of the firft veflels that may offer 
for that purpofe, and to make his infurance on the goods 
on board fuch veffels ; and in fuch cafe, the policy 1s upon 
the goods, ‘ onany fhip or fhips ;”’ and this is now fo well 
eftablifhed, both by ufage and authority, that the legality 
of it is indifputable. It is neceflary alfo that the /pecies of 
the veffel fhould be truly named: accordingly if the fhip 
be a privateer or letter of marque, fhe fhould be defcribed 
as fuch. The name of the mafler mutt likewife be fpeci- 
fied: but the owner may change the matter, fo that the 
following words are always added in our policies, ‘ or who- 
foever elfe fhall go for mafter in the faid fhip ;”? but this 
ought not to be done unneceffarily. 

The third requifite is the fubject matter of the infurance, 
whether it be goods, fhips, freight, refpondentia, bottomry 
fecurities, or other things. ‘There are, however, certain 
articles, which, though they may properly be called goods, 
are not comprehended under the general denomination of 
goods, wares, and merchandizes in the policy ; and there- 
fore the infurer is not liable for any lofs upon thefe ar- 
ticles, unlefs they be fpecifically named: fuch are the maf- 
ter’s clothes, and the fhip’s provifions. Neither are goods 
lafhed to the deck comprehended under the name of goods, 
unlefs they be particularly defcribed, becaufe they are ex- 
pofed to greater danger than goods ufually are, and con- 
f{equently the premium for infuring them is greater. Money, 
jewels, or bullion, may be infured under the denomination 
of goods ; but the infurance is not liable for the rifk of a 
clandeftine exportation of thefe articles. A diftintion has 
been generally made between money, jewels, rings, trinkets, 
&c. which are a part of the cargo, as articles of com- 
merce, and fuch as are merely fer/onal, and are not meant 
to be difpofed of as fuch. The jewels and ornaments 
which are worn by perfons on board, and which are not 
confidered as forming part of the cargo, nor liable.to con- 
tribute to a general average, would not be confidered as 
included in a general policy on goods. An infurance on 
a fhip does not comprehend both fhip and cargo: and, 
therefore, if a merchant infure a fhip generally, and fhe 
then happen to be laden, the infurer, in cafe of lofs, fhall 
anfwer only for the fhip, but not for the goods. 

The fourth requifite ma policy is a defeription of the 
voyage, with the commencement and end of the rifk. This 
is of fuch importance, that if a blank be left either for the 
place of departure or of deftination, the policy will be void. 
In our ordinary policies, the continuance of the rifk on 
goods is generally expreffed to be “ from the loading thereof 
on board the fhip,’’ and to continue ‘¢ until the fame be 
difcharged and fafely landed’? at the port of delivery. 
Upon the /bif, on an outward voyage, it 1s fometimes 
from ‘“ her beginning to load’? at fome particular place, 
or “ at and from” fuch place; fometimes ‘ from a parti- 
cular day.’? Ona homeward voyage, it is generally made 
to commence “ on the fhip’s arrival’? at a particular place 
abroad, or at and from fuch place; and it continues « till 


fhe arrives’? at her place of deftination, “and is there 
moored twenty-four hours in good fafety.””? A fhip is 
enabled, by certain additional provifions, to touch, ftay, 
trade, &c. at certain places out of the dire€t courfe of the 
voyage, without incurring’ the guilt of a deviation. Pri- 
vateers and veflels which are conftantly employed in the 
coating trade, are infured fometimes for a term; but by 
ftat. 35 Geo. III. c. 63. §. 12. this term muft not exceed 
12 calendar months; if it exceed that time, the policy 
will be void. ‘ 
In policies for time the commencement and termination 
of the time fhould be diftinétly fpecified; but if thefe 
fhould not be precifely ftated, it will be fufficient if it can 
be collected from the conftruétion of the policy and the in- 
tention of the parties. If the port or ports of the fhip’s 
deftination be untruly fet forth in the policy, the contraét 
will be void, whatever may- have been the original: znfen- 
tion of the infured at the time when the infurancé was 
effected ; if, in fact, the fhip fail on a voyage different from 
the voyage infured, the policy is difcharged ; ‘not, perhaps, 
on the ground of a wilful mifreprefentation, but becaufe 
the fhip never failed on the voyage defcribed in the policy, 
and there is no inception of the rifk infured againit. But 
it has been holden, in a fubfequent cafe, that though there 
be a previous defign to touch at a port out of the ufual 
courfe of the voyage infured, and the fhip be even furnifhed 
with clearances for that port; yet, if the “termini” of 
the intended voyage be the fame as thofe of the voyage 
mentioned in the policy, this fhall be confidered only- as 
an intention to deviate. If, indeed, the fhip has liberty in the 


‘policy to touch at a place where it is not intended the fhall 


go, yet the policy will be good. If from a certain point 
ina voyage there be feveral tracks, of which the captain 
ufually eleéts which he will purfue; but a particular 
track is prefcribed to him by the infured: this fhould be 
mentioned in the policy, otherwife it would be void. 

Fifthly. 'The various perils againft which the infured 
means to be protected, muft be diftinétly enumerated im the 
policy. Thefe are generally exprefled in a form of words 
which have been long in ufe, and which afford full pro- 
tection againit every accident cr misfortune that can pof- 
fibly happen in the courfe of any voyage, and for which it 
is meant that the infurer fhall be anfwerable. There are, 
however, certain lofles which are not comprehended in the 
ufual words of the policy: fuch are injuries occafioned to 
goods by bad ftowage, by being expofed to wet, by theft, 
and embezzlement of the mafter or mariners, &e. In all 
our policies are inferted the words “ loft, or not loit,’’ by 
which the infurer takes upon himfelf, not only the rifk of 
future lofs, but alfo the lofs, if any, that may already have 
happened 

The fixth requifite in a policy refpe€ts the powers of the 
infured in cafe of misfortune. It was formerly doubted 
whether the infured might ufe his endeavours to recover the 
goods which had been loft, or in preferving fuch as had 
been faved, without waving his right to abandon. In order 
to obviate this doubt, a claufe was introduced into the 
policy to enable the infured, in cafe of any lofs or mif- 
fortune, to employ all neceflary means for the defence, fafe- 
guard, and recovery of the goods or fhip infured, without 
prejudice to the infurance, and at the charge of the’ in- 
{furers, to which they bind themfelves to contribute in pro- 
poruon to their refpeCtive fubfcriptions. 

Seventhly. The next claufe in the policy is that by which 
the infurers bind themfelves to the infured for the true per- 
formance of their contract, and confefs themfelves paid 
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the confideration or premium, by the infured, after the rate 
{pecified. In praétice the premium is not always paid 
when the policy is underwritten. Infurances are generally 
effeéted by the intervention of brokers (fee that article), 
and open accounts are ufually kept between them and the 
underwriters, in which they make themfelves debtors for 
all premiums. It is laid down, by ufage of trade, that 
the infurer is to look to the agent who is employed to 
effet the policy for his premium: but whether the in- 
fured himfelf or the agent is liable, the infurer may re- 
ceive the premium, and “ indebitatus aflumpfit’’ will lie 
for it, notwithftanding the formal acknowledgment of the 
receipt of it in the policy, which is not inferted there as 
conclufive evidence of the aétual payment of the premium, 
but to preclude the neceflity of proving it in cafe of lofs. 
However, the payment or non-payment of the premium 
can have no effe€t upon the infurance. The rate of the 
premium muft always depend on the agreement of the par- 
ties; and therefore the premium, whatever it may be, is al- 
jways reputed to be juft and fair, if there be no fraud or 
furprife.on either-fide. If the nature of the rifk be fairly 
and fully declared by the infured, the infurer can never 
difpute the payment of a lofs, on the ground of the f{mall- 
nefs of the premium. 

» Eighthly. The common memorandum follows for con- 
fining the infurances to their only proper object, namely, 
an indemnity againit real and important loffes arifing from 
the perils of the fea; and to obviate all fubjects of liti- 
gation about trivial lofles, and lofles arifing from the perifh- 
able quality of the goods infured. Aceordingly this. me- 
morandum conftantly ftipulates, in all our policies, that in 
the cafe of certain enumerated articles, of a quality pecu- 
liarly perifhable, the infurer fhall not be anfwerable for any 
partial lofs whatever ; that, in the cafe of certain others, 
liable to partial injuries, but lefs difficult to be preferved 
at fea, he fhall only be liable for partial lofles above 5 per 
cent.: and that, as to all other goods, and alfo the fhip and 
freight, he fhall only be liable for partial lofles above 3 per 
cent. But in this memorandum there is an exception of all 
loffes, however fmall, of the nature of ‘ general average,’ 
or when the fhip is ftranded: but this laft exception is 
only found in the policies of private underwriters. 

The ainth requifite is the date and fubfcription. The 
fum infured is generally placed after the fignature, in the 
underwriter’s hand-writing, and in words at length, not in 
figures, which are eafily altered or changed. But it is not 
indifpenfibly neceffary that the fum fhould be fpecified in 
the policy. An infurer may bind himfelf to pay the value 
of the effects infured, or a given proportion of it, without 
fixing that value in the policy. A policy of infurance, 
like every other contraét in writing, fhould have a date. 
This date feems, when compared with the dates of fats 
connected with the tranfaétion, to difcover whether there 
be reafon to fufpe€t any fraudulent concealment, at the 
time. of any of the fub{criptions to the policy. Each under- 
writer puts the date to his own fubfcription. 

The tenth or laft requifite of the policy is the ftamp. 


The ftatute of 35 Geo. III. c. 63. impefes upon every . 


100/. infured, a duty of 2s. 6d., and fo progreflively for 
every fum infured, and for a lefs fum than roo/., the like 
ftamp of 2s. 6d.; and for every fractional part above 100/. 
or any progreflive fums of 100/. each, a like duty of 2s. 6d. ; 
and where the premium bond fide paid, or contrated for, 
fhall not exceed the rate of tos., and the fum infured 
amounts to 100/., a duty of 1s. 3d., and fo progreffively for 
every 1oo/. andthe fraétional part of every 100/. infured. 
Provided that where the premium fhall not exceed 10s. per 


cent., and the fum infured amounts to 200/. or upwards, a 
{tamp of 2s. 6d. may be ufed for every 200/. infured, in- 
{tead of ftamps of 1s. 3d. for every 100/. Where the fum 
infured on homeward voyages exceeds the intereft of the 
infured by 1000/. where the ftamp is 15. 3d. per cent., or 
5oo/. where it is 25. 6d., the excefs of duty may be allowed. 
Every contra&t fhall be deemed a policy, which fhews the 
premium, rifk, fum infured, and names of infurers. No 
policy of a fhip is to be for a longer term than twelve 
months: nor fhall any fuch infurance be available in law 
unlefs duly ftamped, and no policy is to be ftamped after 
the infurance fhall be printed or written. Any perfon ef- 
fecting fuch infurance, or paying any premium, or contra¢t- 
ing for fuch infurance, unlefs it be printed or written, &c. 
duly ftamped, fhall forfeit 5o00/.: and brokers negociating 
fuch infurances fhall forfeit the fame fum: nor fhall any 
brokerage be charged, unlefs fuch infurance be printed or 
written, and duly itamped. Any perfon infuring without 
a {tamp, or concerned in any fraud to evade the ftamp 
duties, fhall forfeit 500/. The two law-infurance compa- 
nies, viz. the London Affurance and the Reyal Exchange 
Affurance companies, may make agreements for infurances 
on unftamped labels, provided the policies be made out in 
three days after. Any alteration may be made in the policy, 
before notice of the end of the rifk, if the premium ex- 
ceed 10s. per cent. The at contains other regulations, 
which it is not neceflary for us to recite. By the ftatute 
41 Geo. III. c. 10. §. 1. all the duties impofed by the 
above act are doubled. (See Sramp.) The general form 
of the policy, which has been for many ages nearly the 
fame, is never altered but with the utmoft caution, and 
upon very great confideration; nor can it be altered ex- 
cept by the confent of all parties, or by the authority of 
a court of equity, or perhaps a court of law, and then 
only in a cafe where fomething has, by miftake or fraud, 
been inferted or omitted contrary to the manifeft intention 
and the real agreement of the parties; and a cafe of this 
fort muft be made out by unqueftionable teftimony to 
warrant fuch an alteration, When an underwriter agrees 
to alter the policy in order to corre&t a miftake, he fhall 
not afterwards objeét that he ought to have had an increafe 
of premium, Marfhall’s Treatife on the Law of Infurance, 
vol, i. 

Poticy of Infurance, or Affurance of Houfes, is an inftru- 
ment formed on the model of that for veflels ; by which a 
perfon, or community of perfons, take on themfelves the 
rifks and damages that may befall houfes, their furniture, 
in whole, or in part, &c. from fire, on confideration of a 
certain fum, or fums, to be paid by the aflurer, according 
to the terms of the agreement. 

The infurance from fire is now a popular fpecies of com- 
merce ; and we have a number of focieties ereéted into 
corporations for that purpofe. See INsuRANCE. 

Policies againft fire are fubje&t to a ftamp of 35. if under 
1ooo/., and 6s. if 1oo/. or upwards ; and alfo to a yearly 
duty of 2s. per cent. on the fum infured. 37 Geo. III. 
Cc. go. 

Poss of Infurance of Lives, is an inftrument by which a 
fociety of perfons, erected into a corporation, &c. oblige 
themfelves to pay a certain fum of money, or an equivalent 
annuity, upon the death of a perfon whofe life they affure, 
in confideration of a certain premium, either in a grofs fum, 
or by annual payments, to the perfon for whofe benefit the 
infurance is made, whenever the death of the perfon infured 
fhall happen, if the infurance be for the whole life, or in 
cafe this fhall happen within a certain period, if the 
infurance be for a limited time. 

The 
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The policy is under the feal of the office, and entitles the 
perfon in whofe favour it is granted, to make good his 
claim, according to the tenor of the articles, or by-laws, of 
the fociety.. See AssuRANCE on Lives, and SrAMP. 

Poxicy, Officers of. See OFFICER. 

Pouicy, in Letter Foundery, is fometimes ufed for a rule 
that regulates the number of letters of each kind in a com- 
plete font ; 2. ¢. to determine how many, in proportion to 
the whole fet, there are to be of each particular kind. 

For inftance, in a font of a hundred thoufand chara€ters, 
there are to be five thoufand for ¢, a thoufand for a, three 
thoufand for m, thirty only for £, as many, or a little more, 
for x, y, and z; and in proportion for the other letters, the 
great and {mall capitals, the initial letters, poimts, commas, 
double letters, &c. See Letter FOUNDERY. 

POLIDE, formed of ws, city, and denoting the pa- 
tronefs of a town or city, in Mythology, an epithet given to 
Minerva, under which title fhe had two temples; one at 
Erythres, in Achaia, and another at Tegea, in Arcadia. 

POLIDORO, pa Caravaaeio, in Biography. 
CALDARA. 

POLIEA, ‘TWorsxz, in Antiquity, a folemnity of Thebes 
in honour of Apollo, furnamed TMorso-, 2. e. grey, becaufe he 
was reprefented in this city (contrary to the practice of all 
other places) with grey hairs. Potter. 

POLIEUS, formed of sors, city, and denoting ~ the 
protector of a city, in Mythology, a name under which Ju- 
piter had a temple in the citadel of Athens. 

POLIGNAC, Metcuior px, cardinal, in Biography, a 
ftatefman and man of letters, born in 1661, was fecond fon 
of the vifcount de Polignac, a branch of one of the moft 
iuftrious families in that province. Being detftined for 
the church, he was fent, at an early age, to Paris, and 
placed in the college of Clermont. He toon made himfelf 
acquainted with the fyftems of Ariftotle and Defcartes, 
and maintained the truth of both, with vaft applaufe, in two 
thefes, which he publicly defended in two fucceflive days. 
He obtained equal reputation in his theological exercifes. 
He was not formed lefs to fhine as a man of the world than 
as a ftudent, and was received in the politeft circles in Paris. 
“Of all men I know,” fays Madame de Sevigne, * he 
appears to me one of the moft agreeable. He knows every 
thing, he talks of every thing ; he has all the foftnefs, the 
vivacity, the complaifance, that can be defired in focial 
intercourfe.”? The cardinal de Bouillon took him to Rome 
in 1689, and employed him not only in the election of the 
new pope Alexander VIII., but in the accommodation 
of the differences which had arifen between the courts of 
France and Rome. On thefe occafions he difplayed a 
talent for negociation that equally obtained the applaufe of 
the pontiff, and of his own fovereign Lewis XIV. In 1693 
he was appointed by the king ambaflador to Poland, where 
the declining health of John Sobiefky rendered it neceflary 
that meafures fhould be taken for the fupport of the French 
intereft in the approaching eleétion to that crown. His 
want of fuccefs obliged Lewis to appear diflatisfied with 

‘his conduct, and he was ordered to his abbey, where he 
occupied himfelf with hterature, and where he compofed 
his « Anti-Lucretius.”? In the mean time he was not in- 
attentive to the recovery of the royal favour, and upon the 
fucceflion of the duke of Anjou to the crown of Spain, he 
wrote to Lewis in the following terms: “ Sire, if your 
majetty’s profperity does not put an end to my misfortunes, 
at leaft it makes me forget them.’? Shortly after this 
courtly epiftle he was recalled to court, where he was re- 
ceived very gracioufly, and appeared with more fplendour 
than before. He was employed again in various important 
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political miffions, and was at length, as a reward for his 
many fervices, elevated to the cardinalate, and was in the 
fame year, 1713, made mafter of the chapel royal. After 
the death of Lewis XIV., the cardinal connected himfelf 
with the enemies of the regent, and was exiled, in 1718, to 
the abbey of Anchin, whence he was recalled in 1721. 
The monks of the abbey, who had been intimidated on his 
coming among them, were fo captivated by his affability 
and generofity, that they wept at his departure. In 1724 
he went to Rome, to affift in the ele€tion of Benedi&t XIII., 
and remained eight years in that city as minifter of France. 
During this period he was nominated to the archbifhopric 
of Auch, and made commander of the order of the Holy 
Ghoft. He died at Paris in 1741, at the ageof 80. Asan 
author, he is chiefly known and remembered by the ‘¢ Anti- 
Lucretius,’”’ which was firft publifhed in 1747. It has gone 
through many editions in the original Latin, and has been 
tranflated into the French and other modern languages. 
The original is diftinguifhed for the purity and elegance of 
its diétion, and the happy turn of its expreflions. It is 
fuccefsful in confuting the abfurdities of the Epicurean 
fyftem, but it fubftitutes in their place the reveries of Def- ~ 
cartes, in oppofition to the true principles of Newton. 
Cardinal Polignac was pofleffed of a general tafte for {cience, 
literature, and the fine arts: he was a member of the 
French Academy, that of Sciences, and that of Infcriptions 
and Belles Lettres. He had a large colleétion of anti- 
quities dug up from the ruins of Rome: at one time he had 
formed a project of diverting the courfe of the Tyber, in 
order that ftriét fearch might be made for the relics con- 
His private affairs fell into great dif- 
order, and he died very much in debt. Moreri. 

Potianac, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Upper Loire; 6 miles N. of Puy. 

POLIGNANO, a town of Naples, in the province of 
Bari, on the coaft of the Adriatic, the fee of a bifhop, 
fuffragan of Bari; 17 miles E. of Bari. N. lat. g1° 12/. 
E. long. 17° 14!. 

POLIGNY, a town of France, and chief place of a 
diftri€t, in the department of the Jura; 9 miles N.N.E. of 
Lons le Sauniers. ‘The place contains 5293, and the can- 
ton 14,678 inhabitants, on a territory of 2524 kiliometres, 
in 30 communes. N. lat. 46° 50’. E. long. 5° 47’. 

POLIIFOLIA, in Botany, a name given by Buxbaum, 
in the Peterfburgh TranfaCtions for the year 1727, to the 
plant fubfequently called by Linneus Andromeda polifolia. 
See ANDROMEDA, and PoLtium. 

POLINA, in Geography, a town of European Turkey, 
in Macedonia; 30 miles S.E. of Saloniki. 

POLINARA, a town of Naples, in Calabria Citra; 
11 miles N. of Bifignano. 

POLING, in Jnternal Navigation, a term of the fame 
import with fetting, fhoving, or pufhing a boat along with 

oles, &c. 

POLINIERE, Perer, in Biography, a French mathe- 
matician, who flourifhed in the 18th century, was born &at 
Coulonce, near Vire, in Lower Normandy, in the year 1671. 
He was educated partly at Caen, and partly at Paris; at 
the latter he applied himfelf particularly to the ftudy of 
mathematics. Here he publifhed a work, entitled « Ele- 
ments of the Mathematics,’? which, whatever might have 
been its merit then, has long fince been fupt rfeded by other 
publications. In 1709 he publifhed “ Experiments in 
Natural Philofophy,”? which work met with fo much fuc- 
cefs, that it was tranflated into feveral languages. He 
afterwards republifhed it 2 vols. 12mo. He was the firft 
perfon appoirted to deliver le€tures on experimental phi- 
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jofophy in the univerfity of Paris, and had the honour of 
delivering one courfe before the king. He retained the 
office of leturer*upwards of thirty years, and his labours 
were, at lait, terminated by a fudden death, in 1734, when 
he had attained the age of 63. He is charatterifed as a 
man of clofe and indefatigable application, and affociated 
with fearcely any perfons but men of {cience. He refided 
principally at Coulonce, and came annually to Paris, where 
he remained no longer than till he had gone through his 
courfe of leétures. Moreri. 

POLIOPTRUM, in Optics. See Potyoprron. 

POLIOPUS, in Ornithology, a name given by Aldrovand, 
and fome other authors, to the grinetta, a {mall bird of the 
moor-hen kind. 

POLIPUT, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in the 
Carnatic 5 5 miles S.E. of Bomrauzepollam. 

POLISHER, an inftrument, called alfo a burnifher, 
ufed for polifhing and burnifhing gold, filver, and other 
metals, when gilt or filvered; and matters of other kinds, 
proper to take a polith. 

The polither is different in the different arts and manu- 
factories. The gilders ufe an iron polifher, to prepare 
their metals before gilding; and the blood-ftone, to give 
them the bright polifh after gilding. 

The polifher ufed by the makers of fpurs, bits, &c. is 
part iron, part fteel, and part wood. The initrument con- 
fifts of an iron bar, with a wooden handle at one end, anda 
hook at the other, to faften it to another piece of wood 
held in the vice, while the operator is at work. In the 
middle of the bow, withinfide, is what they properly call 
the polifher ; which is a triangular piece of f{teel, with a 
tail, by which it is rivetted to the bow. What the cutlers 
call their polifhers are a kind of wooden wheels, for grind- 
ing, made of walnut-tree, an inch thick, and of a diameter 
at pleafure. They are turned by the great wheel; and it 
is on thefe they polifh and fmooth their works with emery 
and putty. 

The polifhers ufed in the manufacture of glafs are very 
different from all thefe. They confilt of two pieces of 
wood ; the one flat, covered with old hat ; the other long 
and half round, fattened on the former, whofe edge it 
exceeds, on both fides, by fome inches: which ferve the 
workman to take hold of, and to work it backwards and 
forwards by. , 

The polifhers ufed by fpe€tacle-makers are pieces of 
wood a foot long, feven or eight inches broad, and an inch 
and a half thick, covered with old caftor hat, on which they 
polifh the fhell and horn frames their fpectacle glafles are 
to be fet in. 

POLISHING, the art of giving a glofs or luftre to a 
thing ; particularly a precious ftone, marble, glafs, a mirror, 
or the like. 

For grinding and polifhing fteel, the grindftones, that 
are ufed are made to revolve, either vertically or horizontally, 
with a velocity fo great, as to defcribe fometimes as much 
as fixty feet in afecond. The fteel is alfo, in fome cafes, 
drawn backwards and forwards horizontally on a circular 
furface ; and in order that the aétion may be equally diftri- 
buted throughout the furface, it is allowed to revolve on an 
axis by means of the friction: its motion being confined to 
one direétion by the action of a catch. Various fubftances, 
chiefly of mineral origin, are alfo ufed, on account of their 
hardnefs, as intermediate materials, for grinding and polifh- 
ing others. 'Thefe are diamond duft, corundum, emery, 
tripoli, putty, glafs, fand, flint, red oxyd of iron, or crocus 
martis, and prepared chalk. Thefe are fometimes applied 
in loofe powder, and fometimes fixed on wood, leather, or 
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paper. Cuttle-fifh bone and feal-fkin are fursifhed by the 
animal kingdom; and Dutch rufhes by the vegetable ; 
thefe are employed chiefly in polifhing wood or ivory. 
Marble is made fmooth by rubbing one piece on another, 
with the interpofition of fand; the polifhing blocks are 
fometimes caufed to revolve by machinery in a trough, in 
which the marble is placed under water, and are drawn at 
the fame time gradually to and from the centre; or the 
flab itfelf, with the frame on which it refts, is drawn flowly 
backwards and forwards, while the blocks are working in 
it. (See Poli/hing of Marsie.) Granite is polifhed with 
iron rubbers, by means of fand, emery, and putty: but it 
is neceflary to take care, during the operation, that the 
water, which trickles down from the rubbers, and carries 
with it fome of the iron, may not colleét below the columns, 
and {tain them ; an inconvenience which may be wholly 
avoided by employing rubbers of glafs. 

For the method A grinding and polifhing optical lenfes, 
fee GrinpinG, Lens, and Mirror. 

PoxisHinG of Glaffes, Lenfes, Sc. fucceeds the grinding 
of them. 

The polifhing of a mirror is the laft preparation given it 


with emery or putty. 


For an account of the methods recommended by various 
authors for polifhing glafs and metals in the conftruétion of 
telefcopes, &c. fee GRINDING. 

For the polifhing of diamonds, &c. fee Lavipary ; fee 
alfo Diamonp, and Gems. 

When plates of glafs for looking-glafles and mirrors are 
prepared in the manner ftated under LooxinG-Glafes and 
Mirror, the next procefs is that of polifhing both fur- 
faces to that perfect brightnefs which is obfervable in 
finifhed mirrors, fo that the rays of light may pafs through 
unimpaired to the filvering on the polterior furface, and be 
reflected again from thence, according to the laws of ca- 
toptrics. The fubftance ufed to give this laft polith is 
colcothar, imported from this country, and called “ rouge 
d’Angleterre,’”’ or “ Potée.’’ It is the refidue left in the 
retorts of the aquafortis-makers, and when well wafhed and 
levigated confifts of little elfe than a red and perfect oxyd of 
iron. The polifhing inftrument is a block of wood covered 
with feveral folds of black cloth with carded wool between 
each fold, fo as to make a firm elaftic cufhion. This block 
has a handle for the workman to hold; for the whole of 
this part is done by hand and not by machinery, as the latter 
would work too uniformly, and not allow of that variation 
of preflure and thofe finifhing touches which are required 
to bring every part of the glais.to exaétly the fame height 
of polifh, But to increafe the preflure of the polither, 
without fatiguing the workman, the handle is lengthened 
by a wooden {pring bent to a bow, and three or tour feet 
long, which at the other extremity refis againit a fixed 
point in a beam placed above. ‘The plate being fixed on 
the table by plafter, he then moiftens the polifher with a 
wet brufh, covers it with colcothar, and begins his operation 
by working it backwards and forwards over the furface of 
the plate. Much pra¢tical fkill and dexterity is required to 
give an uniform and high degree of polifh over the furface 
of a large plate, as it muft be done by feparate portions, 
and the finifhing touches given with great care. The glaffes 
of moderate fize are completed in four portions from corner 
to corner, the centres of which intermingle fo as to leave no 
part untouched, but the larger glaffes require additional 
polifhing in the centre. When one fide is completed, and 
the reverfe is about to be done, the polifhed fide, now the 
undermoft, is entirely covered with the red colcothar, to 
prevent the dazzle refle&ted from the white platter, os 
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vould prevent the workman from judging fo accurately of 
fiadate of the furfaces on which he is employed. When 
both fides of the glafs are thus brought to the fame per- 
feGtion of polifh, the operation is finifhed by infpeéting the 
glafs, firft cleaning both furfaces, and laying it, each fide 
alternately upwards, upon a dark blue or black cloth, ad- 
mitting only a moderate light, and if any part appear lefs 
highly finifhed than the redt it 1s retouched by a {mall hand- 
polifher and colcothar as before. — 

When a number of fmaller pieces of glafs, fuch as are 
ufed only for chamber or fimilar mirrors are to be polifhed, 
they are laid together on the table, and feveral of them 
polifhed at a time. But as thefe confift of pieces often of 
unequal thicknefs, though their furfaces have been rendered 
perfectly flat by the previous grinding, if they were fimply 
placed fide by fide, and fixed on the table by plafter as 
ufual, the polifher would not work well over fuch a variety 
of heights, and would act chiefly on the edges of each piece 
of plate. Therefore they are all firft arranged on a large 
fmooth plate, finifhed all but the polifhing, and previoufly 
wetted, and plafter is poured upon them by which they are 
fixed together, and then when taken off, the furfaces which 
were in contaét with the plate are perfectly level with each 
other, and the polifhing goes on with the fame eafe as on 
an entire plate. ers 

For an account of the next operation, which is that of 
Silvering, fee that article, and Loox1nG-G/a/s. 

Po isHinG of Copper-Plates. See Copper Plates. 

PoxisHINnG of Shells. See SHELLS. 

PottsHinG, Water. See JAPANNING. 

POLISMA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia 
Minor, inthe Troade, upon the banks of the river Simoente. 
Strabo. 

POLISTENE, in Geography, a town of Naples, in 
Calabria Ultra; 16 miles S.E. of Nicotera. 

POLITI, ALexannver, in Biography, a learned Italian, 
was born at Florence in 1679. He was educated at the 
Jefuits’ feminary, and became diftinguifhed by his ardour in 
literary purfuits. At the age of fifteen he entered a col- 
lege life, in order that he might complete his philofophical 
ftudies. He repaired to Rome for the ftudy of theology, 
and on his return in 1700, was appointed profeffor of rhe- 
toric at the fame college in which he had ftudied, and 
afterwards of philofophy. In 1708 he publifhed a compen- 
dium of the Peripatetic philofophy. After this he publifhed 
a work entitled “De Patria in Teftamentis condendis Po- 
teftate.”’ His favourite ftudy was Greek literature, and 
the author to which he devoted the labour of many years 
was Euftathius, the commentator on Homer. Having re- 
folved to illuftrate and tranflate his works into Latin, he 
began to execute his defign in 1716, but it was not till 1730 
that he was able to publifh the firft volume of his verfion of 
Eutftathius’s Commentary on the Iliad, which he dedicated 
to John Gafton, duke of Tufcany. The fecond volume he 
infcribed to pope Clement XII., and the third to Lewis XV. 
In confequence of this work he was appointed to the Greek 
profefforfhip in the univerfity of Pifa in 1733, and ina fhort 
time he was elected profeffor of eloquence. In the exercife 
of the duties of this office he was attended by a great conflu- 
ence of auditors, who were attracted by the fame of his Latin 
orations On various occafions, many of which he publifhed. 
Six of them were peculiarly calculated for popularity, being 
eulogies of the fame number of towns in the Tufcan terrt- 
tory. In1741 he publithed a Latin verfion of Eutftathius’s 
Commentary on Dionyfius Periegetes, followed by two 
books of animadverfions upon Dionyfius and Euttathius. 
As his laft work he undertook the laborious taik of a new 
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edition of the Roman Martyrology, of which he publifhed . 
the firft volume in 1751. In the following year he died, 
having completed his feventy-fecond year. Befides the 
writings above mentioned, he publifhed «‘ Epiftola de Cur- 
ribus Antiquorum,” in the pretace to the works of Meurfius, 
printed at Florence : he was author likewife of other orations 
and treatifes. His ftyle is copious, fluent, warm, and en- 
riched with a variety of erudition. Gen. Biog. 
POLITIANO, ANGE Lo, an eminent man of letters, was 
born in 1454, at Monte Pulciano, in the Florentine territory, 
called in the Latin Mons Politianus, whence he derived the 
appellation by which he is ufually known. He was fent for 
education at an early age to Florence, where he obtained 
the patronage of the family of Medici, particularly of 
Lorenzo, who admitted him as an inmate of his palace. 
He had the advantage of able inftru€tors, and his progrefs 
was extremely rapid, efpecially in claffical literature and poe- 
try. His Latin epigrams, written when he was only thirteen 
years old, and his Greek at feventeen, caufed him to be looked 
upon as the wonder of the {chool ; and his [Italian fanze on 
the tournament of Guliano de Medici, one of the beft 
pieces of vernacular poetry of that age, procured him general 
fame, and the particular regard of that illuftrious houfe. 
He foon began to diftinguifh himfelf as a critic and original 
writer, and was at the age of twenty-nine made profeflor of 
Greek and Latin eloquence. In this fituation he formed 
many fcholars, who became eminent in literature : his lec- 
tures were not only well attended by the natives, but his 
celebrity attraéted foreigners from all parts to Florence. 
Various honours and emoluments were conferred upon him ; 
he entered into holy orders, and took his degrees in canon 
law. After this he was one of the ambafladors fent by the 
Florentines to do homage to pope Innocent VIII. at his 
election in 1485, and he was at this time in habits of cor- 
re{pondence with feveral crowned heads, and men of high 
rank, as well as with the principal literary chara¢ters of the 
age. Above all, as being to him of the moft importance, 
he was honoured with the perpetual friendfhip and patron- 
age of Lorenzo de Medici, who entrufted him with the edu- 
cation of his children, and the care of his iibrary and mufeum, 
and affigned to him a conftant refidence in his own houfe, 
Politiano was unqueftionably one of the moft learned men of 
that age. He wrote elegantly in the Italian, Latin, and 
Greek, and was alfo verfed in the Hebrew. He compofed 
with equal facility and purity in profe and verfe, and in the 
dignified and familiar ftyle. He was an induftrious and fkilful 
colleGtor of ancient MSS., and gave important affiftance to 
the vifitors in the early period of typography. In Italian 
poetry ke may claim the rank of an inventor; for his 
“« Orfeo,’ a dramatic compofition reprefented at Mantua, 
and written in two days at the defire of cardinal Francefca 
Gonzaga, was the earlieft example of that combination of 
mufic and lyric poetry with tragic aGtion, which has fince 
become famous under the name of the Italian opera. Poli- 
tiano with all his literary excellencies was the flave of immora- 
lities that have difgraced his memory : he was openly accufed 
of infamous proepenfities, and of the total want of religion. 
Both thefe accufations were greatly exaggerated, in confe- 
quence of his own intractable and arrogant difpofition, which 
involved him in perpetual quarrels. He, however, retained 
the kindnefs of his illuftrious patron fo long as the latter 
lived, and at his houfe at Fiefole, he compofed his elegant 
and rural poem entitled Rufticus. Politiano did not long 
furvive his patron, dying at the early age of 40. He is 
{aid to have died like a good Chriftian, of which the chief 
proof is, that he requetted to be buried in the habit of a 
monk. The works of Politiano are tranflations of various 
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Greek authors, Greek epigrams, Latin epiftles, poems, 


and philofophical treatifes ; a hiltory of the confpiracy of 


the Pazzi in Latin; Italian poems; and a volume of Mif- 
cellanies, containing explanations and correCtions of a great 
number of pafiages in the Latin claflics, difplaying very 
profeunderudition. Rofcoe’s Life of Lorenzo de Medici. 

The * Orfeo,” of Politiano, a poem for mufic, was cer- 
tainly the firft attempt at a mufical drama in Italy, which 
was afterwards perfected by Apoftolo Zeno, and Metaftafio. 
We fhall, therefore, prefent our readers with an account 
of it, as lately publifhed in the feventeenth volume of the 
‘« Parnafo Italiano,’’ where it is faid to be a beautiful piece of 
poetry, written by the elegant pen of Politiano inthe dawn 
of dramatic reprefentation. 

To this drama there is an argument in verfe. The piece 
is in five aéts, and founded on the ancient fable. Ariftzus, 
a fhepherd, the fon of Apollo, loved Eurydice, the wife of 
Orpheus, in fo violent a manner that he purfued her in the 
fields, and in her flight from him fhe was {tung by a ferpent, 
of which fhe died. Orpheus by finging fo foftened the in- 
fernals, that they fuffered her to depart, on condition that 
he would not look behind him. But not obeying this injunc- 
tion, fhe was forced back to hell. Upom his grief, and re- 
folution never to love another female, the Thracian women 
tore him to pieces. 


Aitto primo, Paflorale. . 
Part of the firft fcene feems to have been declaimed ; 


though it is in verfe, in zerza rime; but the reft is called 
canto di Arifteo. 


“‘ Udite, felve, mie dolce parole, 
Poicheé la bella ninfa udir non vuole.”’ 


Thefe two lines are the burden of his fong, which is beau- 
tifully paftoral. 


Ato fecondo, Ninfale. 
Arifteus, a dryad, and chorus of dryads. 


This is beautiful poetry, confilling of complaints for the 
death of Eurydice. 


Atto terzo, Eroico. 


Orpheus comes in finging the following Latin verfes, ac- 
companying himfelf on his lyre. 


« Mufa, triumphales titulos, et gefta canamus. 
Herculis, et forte monftra fuba¢ta manu. 
Et timide matri preflos oftenderit angues 
Intrepidufque fero riferit ore puer.” 


Then the dryad tells the forrowful tale of Eurydice’s 
death. | This act feems all to have been fung. A fatyr fol- 
lows the afflicted Orpheus to fee whether the mountains are 
moved by his fong. 


Orpheus. 


Atto quarto, Nigromantico. 

Orpheus vilits the infernal regions; himfelf, Pluto, Pro- 

ferpine, Eurydice, and Tefiphon, are the interlocutors. 
«< E? vien per impetrar mercede o morte 
Dunque m’ aprite le ferrate porte.” 

The whole of this a& is admirable, and all the interlocu- 

tors {peak in character. 
Ato quinto, Baccanale. 


Orpheus, one of the Menades (not Thracian women), and 
chorus of Menades, who tear him to pieces. 
The whole of this drama, which, from its brevity, fesms 
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chiefly to have been fung, is admirably calculated for im- 
paffioned mufic of every Kind. 

Firft a&, one hundred and twelve lines ; fecond, ei hty- 
two ; third, forty-four; fourth, one hundred and feven« 
teen; fifth, feventy-eight ; in all four hundred and thirty- 
four verfes. ' 

Politiano was always paffionately fond of mufic, and is 
faid to have died playing on the lute. 

POLITICAL, worrrixes, formed from worse, city, fome- 
thing that relates to policy, or civil government. 

In this fenfe we fay, political interefts, political views, 
political difcourfes, &c. 

Po.iricat Arithmetic is the application of arithmetical 
calculations to political ufes and fubjeéts, as to the revenues, 
number of people, extent and value of land, taxes, trade, 
&c. in any nation. Thefe calculations are generally made 
with a view to afcertain the comparative ftrength, profperity, 
&c. of any two or more nations; that is, of their wealth. 
Political arithmetic does not determine in what national 
wealth confifts, but eftimates the value of whatever paffes by 
that name, and diftinguifhes the proportions by which the 
component articles may be applied to purpofes conducive to 
the fafety or profperity of the community. It will be rea- 
dily allowed, that in the application of arithmetic to the fub- 
jects of PotrricaL Economy, (which fee,) it lofes much of 
its precifion from the fluctuating nature of all kinds of pro- 
perty, both with refpeG to diftribution and value, the ftate 
of which it is one of its chief objets to eftimate ; it retains, 
however, a fufficient degree of certainty to become an inte- 
refting object to every perfon who wifhes to acquire a juit 
idea of the refources either of the community to which he 
belongs, or of other nations. 

On this fubjeét, if the particulars affumed as faéts could 
be obtained correct, the dedu@ions obtained from them 
would be nearly as determinate and invariable as in any other 
branch of arithmetic ; but as the former cannot be perfectly 
depended upon, the latter will neceflarily be only approxima- 
tions to the truth. Such approximations, however, may be 
fufficient for moft purpofes of practical utility. 

Political arithmetic has been much cultivated, of late 
years, in many parts of Europe, particularly in our own 
country, in France, and Germany ; but as its application, 
however varied in different places, is very fimilar, it will be 
our bufinefs in the following article, and in that under the 
word PopuLaTion, to endeavour to illuflrate the fubje&t, by 
attempting to determine the ftate of the national wealth of 
Great Britain at or about the commencement of the prefent 
century. 

PoxiticaL Economy is the f{cience in which the wealth of 
nations is confidered. Its object is to afcertain, in the firft 
place, in what wealth confiits, and then to explain the 
caufes of its production, its increafe and diminution, and 
the principles on which it is diftributed through the different 
orders of fociety. It likewife endeavours to point out the 
tendency which any political regulations may have to favour 
or injure the produétions, or moit advantageous diftributions 
of wealth. 

The writers on political economy have been arranged in 
two great clafles, the former compofed of thofe who regard 
commerce, and the latter of thofe who regard agriculture as 
the principal fource of national wealth. Almoft all the old 
writers belong to the former clafs. Of our own country- 
men, the moit confiderable are Dr. DaAVENANT, and fir Joun 
STEWART, (fee their articles, ) and their principles are inter- 
woven in Anderfon’s “ Hiftory of Commerce.” The com- 
mercial fy {tem of political economy is very ably examined, 
explained, and illuftrated in the « Wealth of Nations,’ 
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by our countryman Dr. Adam Smith. The agricultural 
fyftem is of comparatively recent origin. It was firft 
brought into notice by M. Quefnai, a celebrated French 
phyfician, and his ideas have been adopted and diffufed by 
feveral very able writers, particularly ina work, by Mer- 
cier de la Riviere, entitled «“ L’Ordre Naturel de Sociétés 
Politiques.”? The writings of Quefuai have been publifhed, 
commented upon, and illuitrated, in a work entitled «* Phy- 
fiocratie,’”’ by Dupont de Nemours. The followers of Quef- 
nai, who are commonly great enthufiafts in behalf of the 
fyftem of their leader, are known, throughout Europe, un- 
der the denomination of “¢ Economifts.”” The moft im- 
portant work, by much, on political economy, 1s the trea- 
tife on the ‘“¢ Wealth of Nations,’’ to which we have already 
referred, and fhall have recourfe, in this article, again and 
again. Some errors may have been difcovered in the argu- 
ments, but they are trifling in comparifon of the great ex- 
cellence of the treatife as a whole, fo that it fill deferves 
the praife that has frequently been beftowed upon it, as a 
work at once original, accurate, and profound, as juft in its 
general principles, and per{picuous in its illuftrations. 

A ftriking and very important difference between the fyf- 
tems of political economy, as detailed a century ago, and 
that introduced by Adam Smith, confilts in this, that the 
former are calling, upon all occafions, for the regulation and 
controul of laws ; regarding the legiflature as beft qualified te 
eftimate the value of any particular branches of trade, or 
modes of conduéting bufinefs; while by the latter the mer- 
chant is fuppofed to be the belt judge of the molt eligible 
method of condu@ting his own affairs. The former has 
been rightly denominated a fy{tem of rettrictions and encou- 
ragements, in which little is left to the choice and fagacity of 
individuals : in the latter it is fuppofed that national wealth, 
which is the aggregate of individual wealth, will increafe moft 
rapidly, where, while private property is rendered facred by 
the laws, talent and enterprize are under the leaft poffible 
reftraint. Having fpoken thus generally on the fubjeét, 
we fhall advance to particular details, beginning with an 
enquiry into 

The Nature and Effects of Wealth.—Whiatever be the na- 
ture of wealth, notwithftanding what has been faid of it 
by moralifts and divines, it cannot be denied that it is the 
obje@t of the ambition of individuals and nations, the caufe 
of their quarrels and contentions, and net unfrequently the 
reward of violence, of fraud, and injuttice. 

Some writers, as fir William Petty, {tate the wealth of a 
nation to confilt in the totality of the private property of 
its individuals; others in the abundance of its commodities. 
Some, diftinguifhing public from private wealth, affign to the 
former a value in ufe, but no value in exchange ; and to the 
latter an exchangeable value, but no value in ufe ; and thefe 
make public wealth to confift in the exchangeable value of 
the net produce. Others fay that wealth confifts of all the 
material commodities which man may ufe to fupply a want, 
or to procure an enjoyment either to his fenfuality, his fancy, 
or his vanity. One defines wealth to be whatever is fuper- 
fluous. M. Canard, a modern French writer, in his * Prin- 
cipes d’Economie Politique,”’ calls wealth the accumulation 
of fuperfluous labour ; and the earl of Lauderdale, who, 
like the French economitts, diftinguifhes individual riches 
from public wealth, fubmits “ that the latter may be defined 
to confilt of all that man defires as ufeful or delightful to him, 
and the former to confift of all that man defires as ufeful or de- 
lightful to him, which exifts in a degree of fearcity.’’ This de- 
finition has been ably controverted inthe Edinburgh Review, 
vol, iv. Tcommon apprehenfions, wealth, in the fimpleft and 
moft general acceptation of the term, confifts in the furplus of 
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produce above confumption, or of income above expenditure, 
The extent both of public and private wealth depends, it 
fhould feem, on the accumulation of this furplus, and on 
the manner in which it is managed and applied. When in- 
dividuals and nations have not enough to fupply their wants, 
they are poor; when their means are adequate to all their 
wants, they are equally removed from poverty and wealth : 
and when they have a furplus left, after fupplying all their 
wants, this furplus conftitutes wealth. 

The paffion for wealth is univerfal, and the hiftory of 
man and civil fociety fhews that it is always ative and en- 
terprifing. It is the {pring of almoft all our ations. The 
paffion for wealth is not peculiar to mankind exclufively, vef- 
tiges of it are found among fome {pecies of the brute creation, 
but there is this difference between them. ‘In the brute 
creation, the propenfity is limited ; in men, it feems to be 
without bounds. It has not influenced animals to advance 
one ftep beyond the inftin@&t that direéts them for means to 
felf-prefervation, while, in men, it has been the principle 
and promoter of intelleCtual faculties, of liberal and mecha- 
nical talents,.of ingenious and aétive induftry : it has af- 
forded mankind ample means and vaft refources; fecured 
them againft want, procured them conveniences, comforts 
and enjoyments the moft exquifite ; aud extended, as it were, 
the dominion which nature deftined for man, fo that the 
diftance which feparates mankind from the animal creation 
might be meafured by the diftance of the moft refined enjoy- 
ments fremthe ordinary wants, or, in other words, by the 
diftance of wealth from poverty.’’ 

This paffion for wealth, which nature defigned for the 
moft ufeful and beneficial purpofes, has long been a conitant 
fource of diforder, violence and calamities, among indivi- 
duals and nations. Ancient hiftory, and the records of the 
middle ages, continually exhibit the paffion for wealth, as 
an obftacle to the fafety, the liberty, and happinefs of indi- 
viduals : to the independence and profperity of nations, and 
to the increafe and welfare of mankind : it was ever arming 
men againft men, cities againil cities, and people againit peo- 
ple. We cannot ftop to adduce fais in proof of thefe af- 
fertions : to thofe converfant in hiftory there is no need of 
amplifying : they already know what courfe the paffion for 
wealth formerly followed, and the fhare which it had in 
the elevation and decline of the ftates to which we have 
referred. 

Modern nations are not lefs addicted to the paffion for 
wealth, than the nations of antiquity, and of the middle 
ages; but they have been more enlightened or more fortu- 
nate in the direction which they have given to that paffion ; 
and wealth, it has been affumed, has been as produétive of 
public and private profperity, as it had been before of ge- 
neral and individual diftrefs. Produced by labour, it ren- 
dered men attentive to the means of augmenting the pro- 
duétivenefs of labour. They foon perceived that the free 
labourer who works for profit, multiplies the produce he 
confumes during labour; while the flave or bondman {carcely 
replaces what he confumes. Wealth, produced by labour, 
maintains nine-tenths of the people, the ftrength, energy, 
and dexterity, with which man is endowed by nature; and 
it developes in the remaining tenth, thofe faculties of the 
mind which feem beyond the {phere of humanity, and 
which bring man, as it were, nearer to the divine nature. 
Produced by labour, wealth banifhes idlenefs, and the vices 
unavoidably connected with idlenefs ; it renders man labo- 
rious, patient, economical, and at the fame time adorns him 
with thofe precious qualities, the fources of individual, do- 
meftic, and focial virtues. It binds the natives of the fame 
land by the moft powerful ties, mutual wants, and recipro- 
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cal fervices. It has rendered nations more powerful, be- 
caufe every individual member is interefted in the fuccefs of 
national affairs; all bear their weight, and all fhare in the 
advantages which they procure. » This community of good 
and evil, to which the circulation of wealth calls every in- 
dividual of the nation, affords the greateft ftrength which 
the focial compaét poffibly can or ever did produce. This 
{timulus is a¢tive among induftrious and commercial nations, 
and its ftrength and intenfity can never be impaired or loft. 
Whatever may be the ftock of riches accumulated through 
labour, it impoverifhes no one ; on the contrary, it enriches 
every individual: it is the inftrument of general wealth; it 
increafes the mafs of labour, and the fum of its produce ; 
and, confequently, augments the refources of the laborious, 
and the treafures of the rich. The effeéts of wealth pro- 
duced by labour are felt alike by the nations that compofe 
the great family of mankind, and by the individuals who 
compofe each national family. In this fyftem, it is the in- 
tereft of all to labour, the one for the other, and to increafe 
the ftock of general wealth. The labour, induftry, and 
commerce of every individual is ufeful to all, whatever por- 
tion of the globe they may inhabit. The more extenfive 
‘agriculture of one country is beneficial to all laborious, ma- 
nufa€turing, and trading nations; it increafes the preduce 
deftined for general confumption, which, in its turn, aug- 
ments population; and this augmented population affords 
new confumers of the productions of the induftry of every 
nation. Thus all nations fhare in the profperity of each, 
and the portion of each is proportioned to its labours, ma- 
nufaétures, and commerce. 

Of the various Syftems concerning the Sources of Wealth.— 
The moft ancient fyftem concerning the fources of wealth, 
derives wealth from foreign commerce; that is, from that 
commerce in which one nation fells more to other nations 
than it purchafes, and is paid for the furplus of its fales 
over its purchafes in precious metals. This doctrine was 
adopted, without any limitation, by the authors who firit 
wrote upon political economy in England, Italy, and France, 
and up to the middle of the eighteenth century ; and it ftill 
prevails in the opinions of moft individuals, nations, and 
governments ; almoft all confider commerce as the true way 
to grow rich, and by commerce they underftand the ex- 
change of commodities with foreign nations. In proof of 
nO it is faid, with reference to Phoenicia, Alexandria, 
Carthage, Rome, &c., that if we afcend ever fo high in 
the hiftory of wealth, we find that wealth always followed 
the direétion of foreign commerce, and remained faithful 
to its banners and fhips, The queftion is, How does com- 
merce enrich a country? By what channels does it pour 
its benefits? And how is the produétivenefs of commerce 
to be increafed, and its profperity infured? Moft writers 
fuppofed that foreign commerce enriches a country by the 
plenty of gold and filver which it caufes to circulate, and 
hence governments endeavoured to retain the precious metals, 
or to invite them by encouraging national manufaétures, by 
dire&tly or scadinatteg prohibiting the produce of foreign in- 
duftry, or by procuring to the produce of national induftry 
an eafy and even privileged introduction into foreign coun- 
tries, Such is the fyftem which places the fource of wealth 
in foreign commerce, and which, on that account, has been 
called the mercantile fyftem. Davenant, though a partifan 
of the mercantile fyftem, did not, like many of its advo- 
cates, limit its advantages to the abundance of precious 
metals which it accumulates in a country ; he lays it down 
as a principle, that every trade is advantageous, provided 
its returns be more confiderable than its exports, even 
though the returns fhould confift in perifhable commodities. 
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The mercantile fyitem was general, till fome difcuffions 
took place on the forced lowering of intereft, and an ex- 
ceflive paper circulation led to the inference, that gold and 
filver, which till then had been confidered as true wealth, 
are only the inftruments of its circulation ; and this view of 
the fubjeét, almoft as foon as it was ftarted, gave birth to 
freth enquiries into the nature of wealth. It was now that 
M. Quefnai acquired great celebrity by the new views of 
his’ Theory of the Sources of Wealth.’? He does not 
place the fource of wealth in commerce, becaufe all its ope- 
rations are limited to the conveyance of the produce of the 
foil and induftry from one place to another. Neither can 
induftry afpire to this eminent prerogative ; beczufe it only 
transforms the territorial produce into different fhapes, with- 
out adding any thing to its quantity ; and becaufe its pro- 
ductions are only the material reprefentatives of the pro- 
duce of the foil, which the manufaéturer has employed or 
confumed. Land alone, according to this fyftem, is the 
true fource of wealth, becaufe it produces every thing that 
man defires for the fupply of his wants, for his enjoyments, 
his pleafures and his fancies; and becaufe it conftantly re- 
produces a quantity fuperior to what has been confumed to 
effect its reproduétion. This excefs of reproduétion, this 
gratuitous gift of the foil, this net produce, is the only fund 
that can be employed to encourage the progrefs of labour, 
to reward its fuccefs, to promote improvements, and inde- 
finitely to increafe the fum of public and private wealth. 

Agricultural labour, by a neceffary confequence, is the 
only produétive one; all other labours are barren and un- 
productive. By another confequence not lefs juft, the fur- 
plus of the produce of the foil above all expences to obtain 
it, being a gratuitous gift of the land, ought to belong to 
the land-owners ; they alone can diftribute it to the other 
clafles of the community, a circumftance that gives them 
the character of paymafters, and to thofe who receive it the 
character of mercenaries. On this refpective paying and 
being paid, the economifts built the relative rights of go- 
vernors and governed. They afferted, that the land-owners, 
as paying, ought alone to fhare in the government; and that 
all thofe who are paid, cannot take any part in it without 
an evident and manifeft ufurpation; and finally, M. Quefnai 
maintained, that the net produce being the fole difpofable 
wealth, the public revenue can only be derived from part of 
this produce; that the a& of fharing in the net produce 
renders government a co-proprietor of the foil; and that 
this co-propriety conftitutes its rights to government, which 
right is hmited by its co-proprietors. 

At this period, the principal writers on political economy, 
and who defended the mercantile fyftem, were Genovefi, 
Beccaria, Carli, and Verri, all Italians, who made wealth 
depend on the unlimited liberty of foreign commerce, and 
triumphantly refuted the fyftem of the French economitts, 
At this time the Italians very much furpafled the writers of 
the reft of Europe in the {cience of which we are treating, 
and they kept this fuperiority till Adam Smith euquired into 
the nature and caufes of the wealth of nations, and com 
bating the mercantile and agricultural fyftem with weapons 
equally formidable, affumed other principles, and was, as it 
were, the creator of the {cience. 

Notwithftanding the high rank which Dr. Smith holds, 
lord Lauderdale has afferted, that he had no fixed opinion 
as to the fources of national wealth, and quotes fome paflages 
from his celebrated work in defence of this affertion. In 
one place Adam Smith fays, “‘ that the annual labour of 
every nation is the fund which originally fupplies it with all 
the neceflaries and conveniencies of life, which it annually 
confumes, and which confift always either in the immediate 
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produce of that labour, or in what is purchafed with that 
produce from other nations.’? In another place, he fays, 
‘lands, mines, and fifheries, replace with profit not only 
the capitals employed on them, but all other capitals em- 
ployed in the community ;”” in a different part of his work, 
itis ftated, “that the real wealth of a country confifts in 
the annual produce of its land and labour ;”’ then, ‘that 
the land and capital {tock are the two original fources of ail 
revenue, both private and public; capital ftock pays the 
wages of productive labour, whether employed in agricul- 
ture, manufactures, or commerce ;”’ and lattly, he afferts, 
that we ought to confider “land, labour, and capital, as being 
all three fources of wealth; for whoever derives his revenue 
from a fund that is his own, muft draw it either from his 
labour, his ftock, or his land.”? 'Thefe paflages are, no 
doubt, difficultsto reconcile ; neverthelefs, upon an attentive 
review of the whole work, it feems certain, that he placed 
the fource of wealth in labour, which fixes and realifes it- 
felf in fome particular fubject, that lafts for fome time, at 
leaft, after that labour is paft, whofe power is augmented 
by fub-divifion, which is developed by trade, improved 
by competition, and proportioned to the extent of the 
market, capital, and wages. 

Ever fince Dr. Smith publifhed his great work, no other 
theory has been propofed, and though he may not have 
affigned the limits of the fcience, neverthelefs he has fo well 
determined its principles, that it will be impoflible to mifs 
or go aftray from the doétrine which he means to eftablifh. 
Lord Lauderdale, who has criticifed fome fundamental 
points of Dr. Smith’s, derives wealth from land, labour, and 
capital ; and he goes farther, he attempts to determine the 
fhare of each of thefe fources in the formation of public 
wealth. 

Such are the various fyftems concerning the fources of 
wealth. Though they appear at variance, their difference 
is little more than nominal, and of very little importance to 
the fcience. The partifans of the mercantile fyftem do not 
affert, that the precious metals which are accumulated by 
commerce, 1m a country, are not derived from the produce 
of land, labour, and capital; they even take it for granted 
that it is fo. Again, the French economifts do not pretend 
to believe, that the foil {pontaneoufly yields wealth, fo far 
from it, that they allow, if land be the fource of wealth, 
it is agriculture that multiplies it ; and by agriculture they 
underttand the labour and capital of the hufbandman ; they 
even admit that the exchangeable value of the agricultural 
produce is the meafure of wealth of a nation; and that this 
exchangeable value can only be obtained by the free con- 
currence of the home and foreign trade; in this way the 
economi{ts themfelves derive wealth from land, labour, ca- 
pital, and commerce. By placing the fource of wealth in 
Jabour, which fixes and realifes itfelf in fome permanent 
object, Dr. Smith Lkewife admits the co-operation of land, 
labour, capital, and commerce. Finally, the fyftem of 
the earl of Lauderdale differs from the other fyftems only 
as far as his lordfhip afligns a particular importance to 
capital. In every other refpeét the noble lord coincides 
more or lefs with the agricultural fyftem, and the fyitem of 
labour. 

Thus, it is evident, that it is not properly concerning the 
fources of wealth that the different fy{tems vary ; they all, 
in fa&t, acknowledge that wealth is produced by the con- 
currence of labour, land, capital, and commerce; they 
chiefly differ refpecting the more or lefs important fhare 
which they aflign to each of thefe caufes; in this confifts 
their difference, and in this lies all the difficulty of the 
{cience. The problem to be refolved is this: of the three 
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caufes, labour, capital, and commerce, which is beft cal- 
culated to produce public and private wealth ? 

Of the various Syftems concerning Labour, as a Source of 
Wealth.—In every fyftem of political economy, labour has 
the greateft fhare in the formation, increafe, and preferva- 
tion of wealth. If the labourer find the precious feeds of 
wealth in the fpontaneous gifts of the foil, he fertilifes, 
multiplies, varies them by his activity, his fl:ill, and his in- 
duftry ; and obtains refults fo new, fo different, and fo re- 
mote from their nature, that he may almoft be regarded as 
the creator, rather than as the co-operator in ebtaining 
wealth, and hence Canard defines wealth to be “* an accumu- 
lation of fuperfluous labour.”’ 

On this fubjeét many interefting queftions occur: Is this 
produtivenefs of wealth exclufively referved to one, pecu- 
liar to a few, or common to all forts of labour? Is there, 
among the different kinds of labour, any one more efpecially 
produdtive, and favourable to the progrefs of wealth? Is 
agriculture more conducive to wealth than manufaétures 
and commerce? What are the means of rendering thefe 
different labours more produétive and more profitable? 
:W hich are the obftacles that oppofe their progrefs and im- 
pede their fuccefs? Thefe queftions it will be interefting to 
inveftigate and appreciate, as far as the nature of our work 
will allow. 

The economitts affign, exclufively, to agricultural labour 
the power of producing wealth, and regard every other kind 
as barren and unproductive. They do not deny the ufeful- 
nefs of what they call unprodudtive labour,—they only limit 
its utility ; and affert, that with regard to manufaétures, this 
utility confifts in the adaptation of the agricultural produce 
to confumption ; with regard te commerce, in its convey- 
ance to the confumer ; and with regard to fciences, litera- 
ture, and the arts, in their power of defending, proteéting, 
and encouraging all kinds of labours, in multiplying the 
enjoyments of life, and in extending and improving the 
moral and intelle€tual faculties of man ; fervices which, not- 
with{tanding their importance, only modify, or tranfport the 
agricultural produce, add nothing to its quantity, and yield 
no new produce ; whence they infer, that agricultural labour 
is the only productive one. This fyftem was not adopted 
by any Englith or Italian writer of celebrity ; of late years 
it has met with an able defender in Garnier, a French fe- 
nater, who tranflated the Wealth of Nations into his own 
language, for the purpofe of writing notes and comments, 
which he trufted would render the fyitem of the economitts 
triumphant over the do¢trines of Smith, and all the writers 
who have oppofed his favourite opinion. In our country, 
at a {till later period, the econonnfts have found a molt inge- 
nious advocate, in Mr. William Spence, at leaft to their 
main principle, that the foil is the grand fource of. wealth. 
See his tracts, entitled “ Britain Independent of Commerce ;”” 
and * Agriculture the Source of Wealth to Britain.”’ 

In the prefent ftate of civilization, we know labour only 
through the exchange of its produce; in this exchange, every 
labourer, every family, every nation, find means of fupply- 
ing their wants, procuring fome comforts, and reaching a 
more or lefs elevated point of profperity, power, and hap- 
pinefs. Hence labour appears to contribute to wealth, 
merely through its produce being exchanged, and by this 
exchange alone, its particular and general properties ought 
to be eitimated. But the French economitts confider it very 
differently ; they divide it at once into produdtive and un- 
productive. ‘The value of labour cannot be feparated from 
the exchange of its produce; for if the produce of labour 
be not exchanged, every individual would be reduced to 
work to procure the articles neceflary for his food, his rai- 
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ment, and his dwelling ; and under fuch circumftances, ages 
mutt roll away, before the unexchanged labour of indivi- 
duals would produce any wealth. Agricultural labour, then, 
cannot alone be productive of wealth; and if, like all other 
kinds of labour, it co-operate in the creation of wealth, 
merely by the exchange of its produ¢tions; if it has no 
value, but through this exchange, it cannot be called the 
only produé¢tive labour, in oppofition to all other kinds. 

Of agricultural produce, one part is deftined to replace 
that which has been confumed by the hufbandman during 
his labour; this part has no value of its own, it is merely 
the inftrument of agriculture deftined to fupply abfolute 
and indifpenfable wants, and cannot contribute to the for- 
mation of wealth. The other, called the net produce, has 
no value as long as it remains in the hands of the huf- 
bandman. His ftock, as ftock, is no wealth to him; it is 
only when this net produce departs from him to be con- 
fumed by others, that it becomes ufeful, obtains a value, 
and forms one of the elements of wealth. There are only 
two ways by which this net produce can be tranfmitted to 
others, viz. by a free gift, or by a ceffion againft an equi- 
valent. ‘The former,’’ fays a good writer, “ cannot be 
practifed for any length of time, and has not yet contri- 
buted to the wealth of any nation. MHofpitality among 
thofe who are on the loweft iteps in the fcale of civilization, 
benevolence among thofe who are more civilized, and charity 
among thofe whofe civilization is heightened by religion, 
have never been of great affiltance to augment the popula- 
tion, wealth, or power of any nation.’”? The fecond way, 
the ceffion of the net produce againft an equivalent, alone 
confers a value upon agricultural labour; but in this cafe its 
walue is relative, and, like the value of all other labour, is 
dependent on its being exchanged. 

Dr. Smith, who painted the pofition of the exclufive pro- 
ductivenefs of agricultural labour, in a great meafure, 
without, probably, being aware of it, by accufing of un- 
produétivenefs any labour which, after it is over, does not 
fix and realife itfelf in fome permanent object ; by denying 
the productive faculty to any labour which does not termi- 
nate in a material and permanent produce, and by fuppofing 
that wealth depends on the numerical proportion between 
the individuals employed in what he calls ufeful labour, and 
thofe who are not ufefully employed, in faé&, fupported 
the principle which he had overthrown. On this account 
he wifhed to reduce the number of labourers who are not 
ufefully occupied, and to increafe that of thofe who are 
ufefully employed, not refleGting that could this be accom- 
plifhed. the formation of wealth would be impofflible, be- 
caufe confumers would be wanting for the commodities pro- 
duced, and then in future that which was not likely to be 
confumed would not be produced. Hence labours exclu- 
fively devoted to luxury, pomp, and even the moft frivo- 
lous expences, are produtive ; becaufe they co-operate to 
increafe the population and wealth, and contribute to the 
{plendour and power of ftates. Care muft, however, be 
taken not to ftretch this principle beyond its true limits ; 
but fo long as productive labours pay freely and fponta- 
neoufly for what may be called frivolous labours, there is 
no fear of their extending beyond the boundaries which 
private and public wealth require; and it is on this ac- 
count, that every kind of labour is productive, and con- 
tributes more or lefs efficacioufly to the increafe of public 
wealth, becaufe it neceflarily occafions the productions with 
which it is paid. 

The queition now occurs, as to the kind of labour, if any, 
which is moft produdive, and moft favourable to the growth 
ef wealth. This enquiry is of great importance ; it is the 
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foundation of the f{cience, fince labour has the greateft fhare 
in the formation, increafe, and prefervation of wealth. « It 
is remarkable,’? fays M. Ganilk, ‘that almoft every writer 
on this controverfy has regarded the labour, which is pre- 
ferred in his own country, as the moft produétive. Thus, 
with the exception of Adam Smith, the Englith writers 
aflign the firft rank to commerce and manufactures. Dr. 
Smith not only placed agriculture above commerce and ma- 
nufa€tures, but he attempted to aflign different degrees Of 
productivenefs to different labours, and in his feale ar- 
ranged agriculture at a very great diftance above all other 
labours. In France, where agriculture has always pre- 
dominated, the writers on political economy have generally 
granted agriculture the precedency before commerce and 
manufactures. In Italy, opinions have been divided, and 
according as they inhabited either the interior or the mari- 
time provinces, the writers on fubjeéts conneéted with poli- 
tical economy have extolled agriculture, or manufactures 
and commerce. It may, in this ftate of things, be worth 
while attempting to determine whether agriculture, or com- 
merce and manufaétures, are moit conducive to the advance- 
ment of public and private wealth, to the welfare of indi- 
viduals, the profperity of nations, and their abfolute and 
relative power ; that is, to determine which of thefe labours 
obtains the greateft value for its produce on its being ex- 
changed, which circumi{tance is, at once, the promoter, re- 
gulator, and arbitrator of wealth. 

By means of agriculture, men may fucceed in procuring 
corn and cattle for their food, and raw materials for their 
clothes and habitations, but here the progrefs of wealth 
ftops: they would not think of producing any furplus, or 
of accumulating any flock. Or fuppofing that a furplus 
had been ftored up, they would have no inducement to cede 
this to others, to whom idlenefs or accidents fhould have 
rendered it neceflary, becaufe no equivalent could be ob- 
tained, all agricultural productions being uniform and identic 
in the fame country. But fuppofe the combined progrefs 
of agriculture and population fhould lead to the divifion of 
labour, and the feparation of the labouring clafles, what, 
under fuch circumftances, would be the growth of public 
and private wealth? As agricultural productions afford the 
means of fubfiftence, the wages of all labour, they would be 
diftributed in proportion to the wants of the hufbandmen, 
and the progrefs of agriculture ; confequently, the fhare of 
the induftrious clafles would be fmall, and would not allow 
them to extend, to profper, or to afpire to a free and inde- 
pendent condition. Suppofing even that agriculture could 
by itfelf, as it has been afferted with regard to Egypt, 
China, and North America, raife a numerous, rich, and 
flourifhing population, it would not be produétive of any 
great moral and political virtues, of the energy, public 
{pirit, and eminent qualities, which alone form really great 
nations, and render their inhabitants illuftrious. Neither 
could amere agricultural nation poflefs any means of refift- 
ance again{t foreign invaders, of power, and grandeur ; 
hence we fee the deficiency of the agricultural fyitem with 
regard to political independence, national power, and public 
wealth. Thefe defe&ts equally thew themfelves in the fmall 
extent of general labour, in the infulated condition of indi- 
viduals, in the weaknefs of government, and in national 
impotency and general indifference; of courfe agriculture 
cannot be confidered as the moft produétive of all labours, 
much lefs as forming ‘the natural conftitution of a govern- 
ment the beft adapted to the human race.”’ 

Do manufactures and commerce afford the advantage 
which feem to be denied to agriculture ? If it be faid that 
men begin by tilling their Ka before they build fhips 
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to go in fearch of new lands beyond feas; it may be an- 
fwered, that thofe who are forced to devote themfelves to ma- 
ritime commerce, foon acquire that induitry, the offspring of 
want, which does not f{timulate other nations. This induitry 
acquires great fuperiority, when labour is fubdivided, when 
the manufa€turing and trading clafles, breaking the fetters 
which kept them enchained to agricultural clafles, labour 
without waiting for the demand, fubmit their produétions to 
commercial exchanges, and derive from the equivalents ob- 
tained in return, their fubfittence, their comforts, and their 
wealth. Their economical notions then take a new courfe, 
their relations become complicated ; the refults of their com- 
merce are loft in an obf{curity fo profound, that they are not 
always clear to the moft acute and beft exercifed under- 
ftandings, and their advantages and inconveniencies are fre- 
quently miftaken. 

As foon as the labouring clafles, whether agricultural, or 
manufacturing and commercial, carry to market the furplus 
of their produce above their confumption, and exchange one- 
for the other, general induftry receives a frefh impulfe, follows 
another direction, and attains a higher deftiny. The pro- 
ducer does not wait for the produce being confumed before he 
reproduces more; neither does he limit his produ€tions to the 
local confumption, or to his prefent and a€tual wants. In this 
fyftem, every producer is a confumer; all-produdtions are 
thrown into the f{cales of a general exchange, and commerce 
begets general production by general confumption. The la- 
bour of the hufbandman is no longer confined to his neceflary 
fubfiftence: he labours for a furplus, to be enabled to purchafe 
objects, the fight of which, in the market, may infpire him 
with the defire of poflefling them. The induftrious do not 
now wait for orders to labour; they create, invent, perfe@ 
the means of rendering life convenient, comfortable, and 
agreeable ; of multiplying enjoyments and fatisfying every 
defire. They are no longer reduced to a mercenary hawk- 
ing, but colleét and preferve in their warehoufes the furplus 
of productions which have not met with any demand, and 
endeavour, to provide confumers for it on every point of the 
giobe. In this way the trading clafles produce, preferve, 
and multiply wealth. 

- Riches do not now confift in the proportion of produce to 
wants, of income to expenditure, of production to confump- 
tion ; but in the accumulation of a furplus ftored up for un- 
forefeen wants and enjoyments. This furplus is a refource 
for the exifting population againft the uncertainty of the 
feafons, and it aéts as a premium for their increafe. Indi- 
viduals are multiplied in proportion to the furplus that is 
accumulated, and nations profper in the compound ratio of 
the mais of their furplus and the increafe of their popu- 
lation, and public wealth refults from the exchange of the 
furplus produce of general labour. 

If property, the accumulated furplus of labour, be the 
{pring of labour and wealth, the foundation of focial order, 
and the fupport of public and private profperity ; how much 
muit its power have been augmented by the abundance of 
gold and filver, which caufed property to reach even the 
pooreft clafles of the community, which might be kept or 
tranimitted, ftored up or ufed at the call of their paffions 
and difpofitions, and according to the circumftances in which 
they were placed. By diffufing the advantages of property 
among the labouring clafles, the precious metals ferved as a 
fort of bond of union, ranking them with the other clafles, 
under the general name of proprietors. Thus greater de- 
grees of civilization were obtained, and the people, other- 
wife but a few degrees above barbarifm, became in{pired 
with fentiments of juftice and mutual benevolence. Now the 
effects which we have defcribed as neceflarily refulting from 
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the plenty of precious metals, confidered merely as mer- 
chandize, belong exclufively to manufactures and com- 
merce, and could not have taken place in the agricultural 
fvftem, which fhews at what a diftance thofe two kinds of 
purfuits are from each other, and how greatly their reci- 
procal influence on labour and wealth differs. « How con- 
fined,’’ fays M. Gamilk, “ the action of agriculture, which 
has nothing but wages to offer to manufaCtures and cem- 
merce, and builds upon the portion of its produce dettined for 
fuch wages all its hopes of wealth. How extenfive, on the 
contrary, the action of manufa¢tures and commerce, which 
puts all the powers ef labour into motion, multiplies its 
produce by exchanges, and redoubles their efforts in propor- 
tion to their fuccefs, In the agricultural fyftem, labour is 
paid for by the idle land-owner, who fancies himfelf the richer 
for having lefs to pay: in the mercantile fyftem, labour 
rewards labour ; and even the idlenefs of the wealthy it never 
receives without giving, nor gives without receiving. The 
univerfal exchange of the produce of labour enables nations, 
reciprocally, to encourage each other to frefh labour by the 
hopes of new enjoyments ; immenfe deferts, which nature had 
doomed to everlafting fterility, are peopled, cultivated, and 
fertilized.’’ 

This fuperiority of manufa€tures and commerce over agri- 
culture, is proved by the hiftory of wealth among all an- 
cient and modern nations. Tyre, Sidon, Corinth, Athens, 
Syracufe, and Carthage, in ancient times acquired, by their 
indultry and commerce, riches of which there is no example 
in any agricultural nation; and their wealth raifed them to 
a degree of power and confideration to which their territory 
and population would not have allowed them to afpire. In 
the middle age, Conftantinople, by her induitry and com- 
merce, preferved the wealth acquired by her arms ; her riches 
protected the people againit the attacks of the Barbarians ; 
prolonged her refittance, and retarded her fall. In modern 
times, Venice, Genoa, Florence, the Hanfeatic towns, Hol-- 
land, and England, have at different periods alternately ac- 
quired, by manufactures and commerce, riches which have en- 
abled them to a&t an important part in the political world, and 
even placed fome of them, as our own country, in the rank of 
preponderating powers. With refpect to Holland, Davenant 
obferves, its territory contains only from eight to nine mil- 
lions of acres: her population does not exceed two millions, 
and yet what a figure did fhe make in the feventeenth century ! 
what wars did fhe fuftain! what forces did fhe refift, and to 
what power did fhe attain! She is fubje& to frequent in- 
vafions : her harbours are bad: fhe annually fpendsimmenfe 
fums not to be {wallowed up by the fea ; and all thefe diffi- 
culties have been overcome by her indefatigable induftry, 
and her gains from commerce. 

In comparing the advantages of agriculture with thofe of 
commerce and manufaétures, it has been obferved that 
agricultural produce is common to all countries, and has 
every where to firuggle againft a general competition; 
while commerce and manufa¢tures are peculiar only to fome 
countries, and fome governments, and have of courfe no 
general competition to encounter. Agriculture does not 
require any great talents; nature performs a great part of 
the work: its improvements are flow, and the difcoveries 
by which they. may be haftened are foon known to all agricul- 
tural nations. The cafe is different with manufactures and 
commerce ; they require a certain degree of intelligence, are 
continually improved, reach to a degree of fuperiority dit 
ficult to be attained, and rarely lofe the fuperiority which 
they have once acquired. Agriculture is fubje@ to acci- 
dents: the rifks of induftry and commerce are lefs nu- 
merous, and lefs fatal. Agriculture cannot extend its pro- 
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duce beyond the extent of the territory and agricultural 
population ; neither can it accumulate large quantities ‘of 
its productions, becaufe they would require immenfe coftly 
buildings, and becaufe they rapidly perifh. Manufactures 
and commerce may multiply their produétions without in- 
creafing the number of hands employed, and frequently even 
by diminifhing their number, Thefe productions may be 
{tored up, at comparatively {mall expences, in proper ware- 
houfes, without any fear of their decaying before they are 
fold. Their confumption finds no limits but in the numbers 
of mankind, and in the progrefs of general wealth; that is 
to fay, it is unlimited. Laftly, agriculture cannot build 
great hopeson the improvements of its methods. Notwith- 
{tanding the encouragements which have been beftowed upon 
agriculture by governments, and the efforts of learned fo- 
cieties, it has not, among the moft enlightened nations, ad- 
vanced much beyond the point at which it remains among 
the moft ignorant ; while the improvements of manufaétures 
and commerce have been uninterrupted within the three laft 
centuries, and promife ftill greater fuccefs from the dif- 
coveries of the arts, and the developement of all the pro- 
duétive powers of labour. 

Hence it is inferred, that without monopoly, or par- 
ticular privileges, ‘manufaétures and commerce contribute 
‘more efficacioufly than agriculture to the progrefs of wealth, 
and give to manufacturing and trading nations an abfolute 
preponderance oyer agricultural nations. 

It has, however, been faid, that manufa€tures and com- 
merce haye only a temporary and precarious fuperiority 


over agriculture, and that the progrefs of knowledge and. 


the arts are calculated not only to re-eftablifh the equili- 
brium between thofe different labours, but even to incline 
the feales in favour of agriculture. To this it has been re- 
plied, an agricultural nation cannot become a trading and 
manufacturing one, but by the flow and uneertain progrefs 
of time, by the growth of local wealth, and the improve- 
ment of knowledge aad the arts, or by a concurrence of 
circumitances over which they have no controul, and on 
which they cannot rely. If they attempt to force the na- 
tural order of things, and all at once to appropriate to 
themfelves the benefits of manufa¢tures and commerce, they 
cannot accomplifh this but by taking from agriculture part 
of the hands and capital which caufed it to flourifh ; that is, 
by injuring in a moft material degree that upon which their 
fubfiftence depends. On the other hand, the unikilfulnefs 
and inexperience of new manufacturers and merchants yield, 
for along time, none but productions of inferior value, and 
which, Of courfe, cannot ftand the competition in the general 
and particular market. ‘The attempt, therefore, of tranf- 
forming at once part of an agricultural nation into manu- 
facturers and traders, is equally prejudicial to agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, and is accordingly productive 
of the decay of national wealth. 

On the other hand it may be faid, that fo far from having 
any thing to apprehend from the progrefs of manufaétures 
and commerce among agricultural nations, this progrefs 
would afford manufacturing and trading nations new means 
of profperity and wealth; becaufe when an agricultural 
country, fupplied by foreign manufaétures, eftablifhes na- 
tional manufa¢tures to fupply herfelt, and to fhare in the 
benefits of the general market, fhe gives to her labour and 
capital a dire€tion more ufeful and more profitable than be- 
fore, and confequently becomes richer by all the profits de- 
rived from her new manufactures and trades. The new 
demand, thus created, of the produce of ancient induftry 
neceflarily raifes its price, increafes the gains of the ancient 
producers, favours their manufactures and commerce, and 
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accelerates the growth of general wealth. The increafe of 
national wealth occafions a larger importation of foreign 
productions, and thefe imports are neceflarily an increafe of 
wealth to the producing nations: hence the introduction of 
manufaétures and commerce among agricultural nations, 
which is to them an increafe of wealth, cannot be prejudicial 
to the profperity of manufacturing and trading nations. 

The trade of nations with each other has been too fre- 
quently regulated by the example of the individual trade of 
a country ; and as it is found that the number of manufac- 
turers and traders of a village or town cannot be increafed, 
without every one of them fuffering more or lefs from the 
competition, it was inferred that the fame thing would hap- 
pen to manufacturing and trading nations, in proportion as 
their numbers increafed in the world. But the cafes are 
eflentially different. ‘Ihe induftry and trade of a village or 
town draw all their means of getting rich from the wealth 
of the place, and can profper only in proportion to this 
wealth, and its increafe, over which they have no controul, 
Thus confined, trade and induftry are merely paflive, and 
deftroyed by their own efforts. But this is not the charac- 
teriftic of manufactures and trade generally: they a& a 
more important part in the formation of wealth, and fo far 
from being burdenfome, they are its firmeit fupport. 
Wherever they enjoy all their elaiticity, they beftow pro- 
ductivenefs upon exifting wealth, accelerate its progrefs, 
and carry it to the higheft pitch which it can attain; they 
affign to labour the moft beneficial diretion, to capital the 
beft employment, and to the circulation of produce the moft 
rapid and moft profitable ativity. 

“ When fir Richard Arkwright,”’ fays M. Ganilk, « in- 
vented the cotton {pinning machine, he fhortened that kind 
of labour by two-thirds, and rendered it twenty times more 
produétive than it had been before: he improved the manu- 
facture of cotton, fo as to make it an object of luxury to the 
rich; and lowered its price, fo as to enable the lefs for- 
tunate clafs to wear better garments: in fhort, he infured 
to this kind of induftry a fuperior value in exchange over the 
other productions of general induitry ; and the refult of his 
invention was lefs labour, and more produce, fmaller ex- 
pences, and greater value. This faving in labour and ex- 
pence, this increafe of produce in value and quantity, is a 
real increafe of public and private wealth, and in every re- 
{pe&t affimilates the fkilful mechanic, to whom it owes its 
birth, to the hufbandman, who, by his labour, increafes 
agricultural produce. What is here obferved concerning 
fir Richard Arkwright, applies to all who have made any 
improvements in fcience, manufa¢tures, and arts, from the 
invention of the plough to the {pinning machine. ‘They all 
were creators of wealth in the ratio of the expence faved in 
the performance of labour, or of the higher value given to 
its produétions.”” 

Commerce is exaétly on a par with manufaétures, and 
contributes in the fame manner-to the growth of wealth. 
Merchants, by following navigators on all coafts, and tra- 
vellers in all climates, to open commercial communications 
with their inhabitants, by bringing to market the produce 
of unknown countries, and in exchange for this, which is 
of no value to the owners, giving them other ufeful and 
agreeable productions, are a¢tually creators both of this 
new produce, and the equivalents which ferve to pay for it, 
and augment public and private wealth by the whole value 
of this produce, and its equivalents.. There is, therefore, 
a kind of induftry which is not paid for by local wealth, 
which draws its wages from the wealth which it creates, 
and which can never obftruct any kind of manufactures ; 
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all may profper by each other’s fide, lend each other mutual 
fupport, and be fo much more beneficial to general wealth 
as they are more numerous. ‘ 

The fuperiority of the mercantile over the agricultural 
{y{tem, is particularly manifeft with regard to political power 
and independence. In the mercantile fyftem, the manufac- 
turing and trading clafles are able to {pare, for the fervice 
of the country, a great number of young men, without any 
prejudice to general labour. ‘The diminution of workmen is 
repaired by more exertion, more affiduity, and a better em- 
ployment of time on the part of the other labourers. And 
fhould the produce be diminifhed, its value is increafed by 
its {earcity, the national income always remaining the fame. 
Even in war, manufacturing and commercial nations find in 
their foreign relations, in the circulation of their produce in 
all parts of the globe, and in their credit, facilities and re- 
fources from which agricultural nations are debarred : fo 
that, on the whole, we may conclude, that if labour has the 
greateft fhare in the formation and progrefs of general wealth, 
their produétivenefs is not the exclufive lot of any particu- 
lar labour, but is common to labour in general, and emi- 
nently conneéted with manufactures and commerce. This 
concurrence of labours is calculated to produce wealth, 
without any other pre-eminence than that which is obtained 
by the exchange of their productions. By this fyitem all 
follow their own inclinations, develope and improve their 
own faculties, encourage and improve each other by a noble 
emulation, and are every inftant of time reminded of their 
need of each other. Though fcattered over the globe, 
{peaking different languages, and following different cuitoms, 
men are no longer ftrangers to each other ; they labour one 
for the other ; they correfpond together, although feparated 
by deep feas, fevere climates, inacceflible mountains, and in- 
hofpitable deferts, and thus the produce of general labour is 
circulated all over the world. 

We are now to enquire into the cau/es which invigorate la- 
bour, improve its powers, and meliorate its produce. Dr. Smith 
afcribes all its improvements to the divifion of its parts, or 
the confiding to feveral hands the different branches of the 
fame labour, which gives each labourer more dexterity, 
avoids the lofs of time occafioned by the change of labour, 
and is conducive to the invention of machines which fhorten 
and facilitate labour, and enable one individual to perform 
the labour of many. On this principle the writer juft re- 
ferred to reared his fy{tem of political economy, and it has 
generally been confidered as one of the facts which have moft 
accelerated the progrefs of political economy, and moft con- 
tributed to the celebrity of its author. But the earl of 
Lauderdale has controverted the principle : he contends, in 
the firft place, that the idea of the effeéts of the divifion of 
labour is not new ; that it has been recognized from the days 
of Xenophon ; and that on this principle profeffions in an- 
cient times had been made hereditary : he adds, that the great 
number of diftin& operations that contribute towards the 
formation of fome of the moft trifling manufactures, as 
pin-making, is sot derived from any degree of habitual 
dexterity, or from the faving of time as refults of the divi- 
fion of labour, but from the circumftance of fupplanting 
and performing labour by cepital. Without the machinery, 
which the faculty that man poflefles of fupplanting labour 
by capital introduces, no great progrefs could have been 
made in the rapidity with which pins are formed ; and one 
man, with the ufe of this machinery, though he goes through 
and performs all the operations himfelf, muft manufacture 
more pins in an hour, than would be formed in a month, or 
a year, by any number of men among whom labour could 
be divided, if unaided by the circumitance of part of 
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their labour being fupplanted and performed by capital. 
The noble earl produces faéts in fupport of his pofi- 
tion, and concludes generally, « that it is to the introdu@ion 
of fome fort of machinery; to the effect of the applica- 
tion of chemiftry to manufactures ; and to the increale or 
command of capital enabling the manufaéturers to reduce 
the price of manufactured commodities, that we are in- 
debted for the wealth and comforts generally enjoyed by 
civilized fociety.” 

It is of no confequence to the general queftion whether 
the effects of the divilion of labour were or were not known 
to the nations of antiquity, butit is important to enquire 
whether machinery or the divilion of labour be more condu- 
cive to develope the energies of the labourer, improve his 
faculties, and increafe his produce. The divifion of labour 
imparts to the worknaan not only greater facility, dexterity, 
and intelligence, to perform the butfinefs which he has under- 
taken, but it diftributes every part of the labour in the 
manner beft calculated to haften and improve its perform- 
ance: fo that 1f ic even were true that the labourer receives 
greater affiltance from machinery than from the divifion’ of 
labour, yet it would appear, that with regard to labour in 
general, the diftribution of the different parts of labour 
renders fervices fuperior to thofe of machinery. Hence the 
divifion of labour appears to be entitled to be compared 
with the dirc€tion of labour. Machines may be more dili- 
gent, more aétive, and lefs expenfive labourers: but the 
diviiion of labour is the undertaker that direG&s them, 
regulates their motions, and guides them to their end by 
the ftraighter and, of courfe, the fhorteft line. The divi- 
fion of labour prepares the links of that immenfe chain which 
connects individuals with individuals, families with families, 
nations with nations, and converts the whole world into a 
fingle workfhop,—a general manufactory. If, however, the 
divifion of labour be fo advantageous in manufactures and 
commerce, the thing is not at all evident in agriculture. It 
is ftill a fubje€&t of debate, whether large or {mall farms are 
more beneficial to acountry. Dr. Price, in his Reverfionary. 
Payments, faid there was no maxim of political economy 
more true than this, that the divifion of property, that is of 
land, into fmall farms, increafed population, and, of courfe, 
the ftrength of the country. Arthur Young, in his Politi- 
cal Arithmetic, ailumes that it is not the number of people, 
but their wealth which conftitutes power; and that popula- 
tion ought to be fubordinate to agriculture, fo that the 
abundance of produce ihould conitantly precede the increafe. 
of population. As it is admitted that large farms yield 
alarger quantity of produce, than they would if divided 
into {mall ones, or what is the fame, they yield an equal 
produce at lefs expence; fhould this faving of cofts be 
obtained at the expence of the hufbandmen, fo as to di- 
minifh their number, population even would not be a fufferer, 
and wealth would be a confiderable gainer. . The hufband- 
men who are become ufelefs to agriculture, itill find fub- 
fiftence in its produce, but being obliged to reproduce, at 
leaft, its equivalent by other labour, general wealth is in- 
creafed by the total fum of this equivalent, and thus it is 
inferred, that with regard to population and wealth, the di- 
vifion of labour applied to agriculture, or the fyftem of 
{mall farms, is as hurtful as it 1s beneficial in its application. 
to manufactures and commerce. 

To enquire into the a€tual utility of machines, of which 
lord Lauderdale fpeaks fo highly, we mutt diftinguifh be- 
tween machines that perform labour beyond the ftrength of 
man, and thofe that perform labours which man is capable of 
performing. With regard to the former, they are always 
profitable, and can never be prejudicial, fince they afford 

: productions 
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productions which exceed human ftrength and dexterity, and 
could not exift without their aid. With refpeét *to thofe 
machines which barely fupplant the labour of man, it has 
been remarked, that they are not prejudicial to nations whofe 
profperity is on the increafe, becaufe they metely fupply 
the want of hands; but nations whofe wealth is ftationary, 
or retrograding, have no need of them, This diftinétion 
does not feem to reft on any folid foundation, if it be confi- 
dered that they are not introduced fuddenly, but flowly and 
partially, and the labourer, who through the erection of 
machines is deprived of his ufaal employment, likewife ob- 
tains his wages from new manufaéture, the eftablifhment of 
which every where follows the increafe of produétions and 
general wealth, and thus the labourer is not likely to fuffer 
by the introdution of machines, whatever may be the {tate 
of the country. To thisit may be added, that if any thing 
can arreft the decline of a country, and reftore her to pro- 
{perity, it would be the ufe of machinery, and the concen- 
tration of fmall farms into large ones, becaufe they would 
augment the produce of her labour, and diminifh its coft. 
And wherever there is an increafe of produce at a {maller 
expence, there is an increafe of wealth, and an increafe of 
wealth is uniformly followed by an increafe of population. 

It has been, aflerted, that wealth acquired by induftry 
may be ufelefs to the increafe of the induftrious population, 
and even augment to their prejudice the agricultural popu- 
lation, by which they are fupplied with the raw produce 
of agriculture. But in reply it is faid, that an agricul- 
tural country increafes her raw produce only as far as 
trading countries infure its fale. ‘The increafe of the 
wealth and population of agricultural nations depends, 
therefore, on the induftry and population of the manufac- 
turing ones. But in what proportions does the increafe of 
wealth and population take place in both countries? It 
has been faid by Garnier, that one day’s labour in the 
manufa€turing country, is equivalent to two or three days’ 
labour in the agriculturalcountry ; therefore, while the wealth 
and population of the agricultural country are increafed 
in the proportion of one to three, the wealth and popula- 
tion of the manufacturing country augment in the propor- 
tion of three to one. Again, the raw produce of an agri- 
cultural country is not by any means fo well calculated to 
increafe population as a manufactured produce ; for the raw 
produce does not remain with agricultural nations: it paffes 
over to the manufaCturing nations. This raw produce is 
food for population, while the manufa€tured produce ferves 
at the moft as raiment and houfhold furniture to agricul- 
tural nations. In this exchange of food for garments, the 
population that gets the food in a triple proportion to that 
which gets clothing, muft neceffarily increafe in a triple 
proportion ; becaufe it is food and not clothing which 
augments population. This refult, which cannot be dif- 
puted, ought to teach agricultural nations the neceflity of 
turning their attention to manufactures and commerce, on 
account of their fuperiority over agriculture. 

The inference deducible from what is gone before is, if 
our reafoning be conclufive, that the means of increafing 
the power of labour, of augmenting its produce, and melio- 
rating its quality, confifts, with regard to agriculture, in 
large farms; and with regard to manufactures and commerce, 
in the divifion of labour and the ufe of machinery. Thefe 
means give to labour the higheft degree of utility which it 
is capable of attaining, particularly if their effet be not 
impeded or deitroyed by various obftacles, fo much the 
more fatal as opinions are divided concerning their influence. 
Thefe obftacles, faid by fome philofophers to be prejudicial 
to the progrefs of labour, and by others confidered as bene- 
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ficial, are, the flavery of the labourer, apprenticefhips, cor- 
porations, and low wages. On thefe fubjeéts we cannot 
enlarge, but fhall give certain ftatements illuftrative of our 
{ubjects, chiefly taken from fome admirable papers publithed 
in the beginning of that ufeful and re{peétable work enti- 
tled the “ Monthly Magazine,” by the late Mr. J. J. 
Grellier, once an able contributor to the New Cyclopedia. 
Afluming from the parliamentary returns of the population 
of Great Britain, including the army and navy, at 
10,820,370, he endeavoured to diftinguifh, as nearly as he 
was able, the proportion of thofe who fubfift by the labour 
of others, to thofe by whom they are fupported; and of 
the unproductive, though, in moft inftances, ufeful labourers, 
to thofe on whofe labour the annual produce, and confe- 
fequently all additions to the national ftock, depend. 

It appears, that of the whole number of perfons living, 
more than one-fourth are children under ten years of age, 
who therefore contribute little or nothing to their own 
maintenance ; for though in a few manufaétures, children 
under this age are employed, they are more than counter- 
balanced by the greater number who remain unemployed 
for feveral years beyond the age of ten. After deducting 
2,705,092, it will be found, that one in about 28 of the 
remainder, or 289,831, are incapacitated by old age or in- 
firmities from ufeful labour, including all perfons in hof- 
pitals, &c. and moft of the inhabitants of alms-houfes, and 
other charitable eftablifhments. But of thofe who are 
{upported by the labour of others, or by the property of 
others, which comes to the fame thing, there are many who 
follow a {pecies of employment, by which they obtain this 
property, which employment is, however, of no benefit to 
the country, as it is not only unproduétive, but ufelefs, 
and in many inftances injurious to the community ;_ fuch are 
gamblers, {windlers, thieves, proftitutes, beggars, gipfies, 
&c. whofe aggregate number, according to Mr. Col- 
quhoun’s eftimate for the metropolis, probably exceeds 
confiderably 150,000. The conviéts and prifoners con- 
fined in the different prifons of Great Britain, and on 
board hulks, are ufually about 10,000 perfons, whofe labour 
is loft to the community, for the work which is performed 
in fome of our gaols fcarcely deferves mention. There is 
alfo a clafs of a very different defcription, who are fup- 
ported by the labour of others: this is the nobility and 
gentry, whofe exemption from labour is confidered as a part 
of their honour and diftin@tion; fome, it is true, hold 
employments under the government, and a few are engaged 
in agriculture or trade; but the majority, who fubfift on 
the income they poffefs, without following any ufeful eccu- 
pation, is probably not lefs than 5000. 

Thefe numbers include perfons of both fexes, and are all 
rather below the truth than beyond it ; they amount toge- 
ther to 3,159,923 perfons, and being deduéted from the 
whole population of 10,820,370, fhew the number of thofe 
who work to be 7,660,447. Butit is well known, that of 
thofe who gain a fubfiftence by their labour, many follow 
employments which, though more or lefs neceflary and ufe- 
ful, do not, in the leaft degree, increafe the quantity or value 
of the produce of the country ; the number of thefe un- 
produétive labourers is nearly as follow : 

The army, officers and privates, including wrt 
Sea , 200,000 
pay, commiflaries, agents, &c. a ee 
The navy, - - 
Officers and clerks employed in colleéting the 

revenue, and in other offices under goven| 6,500 

ment - . - ~ ~ 


ditto - - 127,000 


3332500 


= 


Carry over . 
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Brought forward - 3332500 
Clergy of the church of England and Scotland = 18,000 
Ditto, diffenters of every denomination -  - 14,000 
Schoolmnatters ( exclufive of clergymen) and pen 
efthoolmittrefles = “ = = 
Jiidges, counfel, attornies, theriff’s officers, jailors, 
*” and all perfons employed in the execution of 14,000 
thelaws, except conftables, headboroughs, &c. 
Players, muficians, dancing. matters, &c.  - = 5,000 
Women fupported by their hufbands’ labour - 500,000 
Female fervants of all defcriptions - - 650,000 
Male fervants - . - =) .-E§Q;000 
1,704,500 


It mutt be confeffed that the number of fome of thefe 
clafles of perfons cannot be afcertained with much precifion : 
this, however, is of no great importance, if the total is not 
far from the truth, as the object is chiefly to thew the pro- 
portion of productive to unproductive labourers ; the latter 
may be diftinguifhed according to the following ftatement : 


Merchants, brokers, fa€tors, and others depend- l » 
5 ; 5,000 
ing on foreign trade = = = = 
Clerks to ditto, and in the offices of commercial } 
: 40,000 
companies - yay siete =% 
Seamen in the merchants’ fervice, including wt Lee 
coafting-trade and fifheries = = 
Lightermen, watermen, &c. = - - 3,500 
Perfons employed in the different manufa¢tures 1,800,000 
Mechanics not immediately belonging to the 
manufactures, fuch as carpenters, bricklayers, fa ds 
mafons, wheelwrights, fhipwrights, boat- 5° 
builders, &c. = = = = 
Painters, engravers, carvers, and other artifts  - 5,000 
Shop-keepers, viz. butchers, bakers, publicans, 
fithmongers, poulterers, paltrycooks, grocers, 150,000 
chandlers, pawnbrokers, apothecaries, &c. 
Farmers, graziers, and all other perfons em- 
ployed in agriculturre, including miles 2,000,000 
mealmen, farriers, horf{e-do¢tors, &c. = - 
Wives and families of moft of the above clailes 
affifting in their occupations, or wing 1,738,447 
other employments of profit « - = 
Total + 53955947 


The whole population of the country will thus appear to 
confift of nearly the following proportions : 


Supported by others’ labour . - =) 39159:923 
Unproduétive labourers - - " - 1,704,500 
Produétive labourers . mis Yonee Peasy SEO RESON 

Total ° 10,820,370 


It thus appears that the whole of the people depend for 
fubfiftence, and all the conveniences of life, on the labour of 
little more than one-half; and the increafe or decreafe of 
this number, and of the effe€t produced by the individuals 
who compofe it, is the meafure of the increafe or decline of 
national ftrength, Of the unproduétive labourers, or thofe 
who gain a fubfiftence by defending, inftru€ting, or ferving 
others, the greater part are highly ufeful to the community, 
and in the prefent {tate of fociety a nation could not exift 
without them; but as they do not contribute to the pro- 
duction of any of the neceflaries of life, or articles of com- 
merce, it is evident that they depend entirely on the exer- 
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tions of the produétive labourers, who are the fource not 
only of the general fubfiftence, and of the means of com- 
merce, but of all accumulation of ftock, which is, in faét, 
the furplus of former produce beyond the confumption. 
The power of acquiring national wealth, therefore, depends 
principally on the proportion of productive labourers to 
the whole number of inhabitants; for though the popula- 
tion of a country fhould have greatly increafed, if it had 
been chiefly by an addition of idle hands, the produce would 
remain the fame, and, the confumption being much greater, 
the country muft become poorer: but it likewife depends, 
in a great meafure, on the facility with which labour is 
performed ; for if a country contained only half the number 
of labouring inhabitants, with the fame number of other 
perfons it had at a former period, but this half, by means 
of machinery and other improvements, could produce the 
fame effeét as the whole number before, fuch a country 
would become confiderably richer, though the total’pepu- 
lation was diminifhed, and the proportion of unproduétive 
to produétive perfons increafed ; for there would be the 
fame fupply and a much lefs confumption: and wherever 
the produce or fupply exceeeds the confumption, there will 
be an acquifition of ftock ; for, unlefs the furplus could be 
referved for fome ufeful or defireable purpofe, it would 
foon ceafe to be produced, by the fupply falling to the 
level of the demand for confumption. The furplus referved, 
or converted into {tock, is a fund for fupporting an increafe 
of exertion, or for fupplying the means of future enjoy- 

ment. i 
We now proceed to confider a fecond important fubje& 
in the {cience of political economy, viz. the various fyftems 
concerning capital. On this topic, the theory of Dr. Smith 
is, without diipute, new. The fubje&, before his time, 
was not at all underftood. ‘The writers on political eco- 
nomy made capital confift entirely of metallic currency, and 
derived it from foreign commerce ; hence their fyftem was 
denominated the mercantile fyitem. The French econo- 
mifts, who fubftituted the agricultural fyftem, acknowledged 
no other capital than the advances on cultivation. Dr. 
Smith took a larger view of the fubject ; and capital, ac- 
cording to his theory, confifts in the advances and prime 
materials of all kinds of labour—in the improvements of 
foil—in the implements and machines for the purpofes 
of agriculture, manufacture, and trade, which, of courfe, 
comprife both metallic and paper currencies—and like- 
wife in commodities referved for general confumption. 
The latter may fairly be objected to, though our limits 
do not allow us to enter on the fubject; yet it cannot 
but be matter of furprife that the do¢ter fhould enu- 
merate with capital, commodities referved for confump- 
tion, and incapable of being accumulated. Some mo- 
dern French authors affign to land, mines, and fifheries, 
which they regard as in{ftruments of production, the rank 
of capital; but lord Lauderdale limits capital to the in- 
ftruments and machines adapted to fhorten and facilitate 
labour, The author to whom we have frequently re- 
ferred, and fhall refer again and again, M. Gamilk, defines 
CAPITAL to confilt in the accumulation of the produce of labour, 
and he adds, that “¢ according to this definition, lands, mines, 
and fifheries, in their original ftate, would not be com- 
prifed among capitals; and ftripped of the improvements, 
inftruments, and machines which render them produ@tive, 
they fearcely deferve to hold a place in the capital ftock 
of anation, Their {pentaneous produce is but the {malleft: 
part of the tia produce of labour, and cannot con- 
tribute any feparate article in the wealth of nations. If 
we dedu&t from agricultural produce the part which is due 
to 
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to cultivation ; from the produce of fifheries, that which is due 
to the implements and tools for fifhing, and particularly to the 
art of falting, drying, and curing fifh; and from the produce 
of mines, that which is due to the aid of machines and ex- 
traordinary labours there remains fo little, that there is no 
danger of erring in ranking them among the produce of la- 
bour, and admitting them only as fuch among capital.” 
Capital offers three different confiderations, equally in- 
tereiting to the fcience, to its progrefs, and to its refults ; 
viz. its formation, employment, and influence upon public and 
private wealth. According to Quefnai, capital is derived 
from economy in the cofts of agricultural labour ; from 
the favings in the expences of the iand-owners, as far as 
thofe favings are applied to improve the foil; and from the 
increafed price of commodities through foreign trade: and, 
therefore, nothing contributes to the formation of capital, 
but the faving Wike net produce, when employed in agri- 
cultural improvement. And Dr. Smith derives capital from 
the greater or fmaller quantity of produétive labour rela- 
tively to unprodu€tive labour; from the proportion of the 
produGiive to the non-produétive confumers; and from 
. economy in private confumption: and he adds, capital is 
increafed by parfimony, and diminifhed by prodigality and 
mifcondu€&. In one principle, Quefnai and Smith agree, 
the one faithful to the agricultural fyftem, and the other 
to his fyltem of productive labour; they both regard none 
but the favings applied to agricultural or produétive labours 
as proper to form capital: In whatever way economy may 
‘be effefted, it leaves at liberty a fum of produce which is 
confumed by the idle, or by the labouring . claffes. 
If by the latter, it ferves to pay for more labour, or 
for ufeful labour to be better done. Increafed or 
improved labour gives more or better produdtions, and 
confequently more wealth: Higher wages, at the fame 
time, procure more comforts to the labouring clafs ; and 
more comforts become the caufe of a greater population. 
‘Thus the favings confumed by the labouring clafles evi- 
dently increafe both wealth and population. When the 
favings are confumed by the idle clafits, they ferve to em- 
ploy a greater number of individuals in labours of luxury : 
and it matters little whether the favings be made by the idle 
claffes, or whether they be borrowed by them from the 
labouring clafs. In the firft cafe, the favings ferve only 
to augment the population ; in the fecond, the favings of 
the labouring clafs are exchanged for the capital of the 
idle clafles, and this exchange is not at all injurious to the 
national capital; it fimply effects a change of capitalifts, 
which is perfeétly indifferent to the formation of capital 
and wealth, and is in no-wife prejudicial to population. 
‘It feems, therefore, clear that Quefnai and Dr. Smith were 
miftaken in afluming that favings cannot contribute to the 
formation of capital, except they are applied.to agricultural 
or to produdtive labour. They clearly contribute to the 
formation of capital, though they are employed in labours 
of luxury. This kind of labour, the leaft beneficial, indeed, 
to wealth, conftantly and infallibly replaces the favings by 
which it is paid, and conftantly produces the population 
which is maintained by thefe favings. Hence it is given 
as an axiom, that capital is always derived from economy, and 
can neither be formed nor increafed otherwife than by economy. 
This fyftem has been oppofed by the earl of Lauderdale, 
who makes the property of a fociety chiefly occupied in 
agriculture, to confiit in the land which he cultivates—the 
ftock he referyes for immediate and remote confumption— 
and his capital, which confifts of the animals or machines 
which he employs to fave labour in the cultivation of his 
farm, or in the convenient cenfumption of its produce. 
If, however, wealth refult from the accumulation of the 
—VoL. XXVIII. 
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furplus of the produce of labour over confumption, it may 
certainly be increafed by other means than by thofe men- 
tioned by the noble lord, viz. by economy, which he feems 
to hold in great contempt. 

Suppofe a nation accumulate a certain fum annually, igs 
either diftributed to individuals, whofe fituation is rendered ; 
more comfortable, and who pay for it with more or better 
labour—and in this cafe it aéts as an encouragement to 
labour and induftry, and multiplies the means of public and 
private wealth ; or it is given to individuals taken from the 
labouring and induftrious claffes, to be employed in the 
fervice of the idle and rich: in that cafe alfo it increafes 
population by all the individuals it mamtains. Such is the 
natural effeét of economy, and of an increafed produce ; 
both contribute to the progrefs of population and wealth. 
There are no limits to this progrefs, but in the utmott ex- 
tenfion and improvement’ of agriculture, manufactures, com- 
merce, population, and civilization all over the world. 
People, therefore, ought never to relax in endeavouring to 
increafe their, produce, and being economica! in their con- 
{umption. It is certain that confumption is the meafure of 
production, for a produce that finds no confumer, is not 
long reproduced. It mutt not, however, be inferred, that 
an abundant, and even an over-abundant produce is not 
confumed. The abundance of produé@tions is always an 
excitement to a greater confumption ; .and as abundance, 
is wealth. Wealth in its’turn affords the greateft poffible 
means of confumption. Produétion is limited by confump- 
tion; when the confumer does not like the commodities 
produced, or when he is unable to pay their price. The 
producer is every where obliged to confult the tafte and 
faculties of the confumers, and it is when he is miftaken in 
thefe two ref{pedts, that non-confumption is detrimental to 
reproduction. Produce will always be confumed, provided it 
fuits the confumers, and they have the means of paying for 
it. Abundance and cheapnets are the {prings of confumption 
and reprodu¢tion; and as economy neceffarily produces both, 
it follows that economy is beneficial to both. 

If this reafoning be correét, it is not poffible that capital 
can, according to the theory of the earl of Lauderdale, con- 
fit. only in machines and inftruments proper to fhorten or 
facilitate labour, becaufe an economy which tends to mul- 
tiply fuch a capital beyond real wants would be injurious 
inftead of beneficial. Hence the capital recommended by 
the beft writers, confifts in the advances and raw materials 
neceffary to all kinds of labour; in the improvements of the 
foil; in the inftruments and machines proper to facilitate 
labour; and in the produce kept in ftore for prefent, future, 
and diftant confumption. In this way the means of labour 
are increafed ; the foil is rendered more produétive ; the pro- 
ductions of induftry are more abundant ; of a better quality, 
and at a lower price; and their very abundance is a pre- 
mium to augment population, and means of private and 
public wealth. Thus economy, by extending every branch of 
capital, has the fame effeé&t as the produ¢tivenefs of the foil, 
the progrefs of induftry, and the {peculations of commerce. 
It augments public and private wealth; and it is economy 
and not induftry which increafes the capital of “a nation. 

We are now to enquire in what manner capitals are em- 
ployed. M. Quefnai mentions the following ways: 1. In 
the original advances, which have cleared the ground: 2. In 
the annual advances, which reward the labour of the hufband- 
men, preferve the original advances, and provide againtt 
accidents: 3. The advances which ferve to pay for the 
raw materials and wages of labour: and 4. The advances 
of the merchants who defray carriage and warehoufe ex- 
pences. Dr. Smith took a more enlarged view of the fub- 
ject; he devotes one part of the capital to immediate-con- 
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f{amption, confifting of food, clothing, houfehold furniture, 
houfes, &c.; a fecond part he calls fixed capital, which 
affords a revenue without circulation or changing matters ; 
this confifts in ufeful machines which abridge labour—in 
buildings that procure a revenue not only to the proprietor, 
but to thofe who pay rent for them—in the improvements of 
land—and, laftly, in the talents of all the inhabitants of the 
fociety. The third and laft portion is the circulating ca- 
pital, and is compofed of money—of the ftock of provi- 
fions, from the fale of which a profit is expected—of the 
materials, whether rude or partly manufactured—and 
fourthly, of work ready for fale, but not difpofed of. 

The difference of opinion between_M. Quefna: and Adam 
Smith is the confequence of their different theories concern- 
ing the fource of wealth; which one places in agriculture, 
and the other in any labour which fixes and realifes itfelf in 
fome permanent objet. ¢ 

That part of the capital ftock which Adam Smith deno- 
minates the circulating capital, is nearly the fame with that 
which M. Quefnai calls annual advances. Both intend this 
part of the capital ftock of a country to provide for the 
divers wants of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce ; 
they only differ in fo far as Adam Smith admits the metallic 
currency of the country into the circulating capital, which 
_ is not mentioned by Quefnai.. But the theory of circulation, 

of which a metallic currency is the principal inftrument, 
had made but {mall progrefs at the time the French econo- 
mifts wrote, and its benefits could not eafily be forefeen ; 
nor its extent, refources, and refults calculated. 

Dr. Smith fays, that the metallic currency of a country 
forms part of her circulating capital, and is not only of no 
benefit to wealth, but even burthenfome to it as an object of 
expence. Other writers on this fubject imagine, that money 
operates in the fame manner as other machines employed in 
agriculture, manufaCtures, and commerce, and tends like 
them to fhorten labour, and is produétive of whatever the 
exchange of commodities cofts, lefs than what it would 
have colt without the affiftance of money. Of this number 
is the earl of Lauderdale, who has treated the fubje& in a 
very luminous manner, and who explains, in a novel and 
ingenious method, the operation of money in the interchange 
of the produce of labour. For his lordfhip’s reafoning 
and illuftrations on this fubjeét, we muft refer our readers 
to the third chapter of the “ Inquiry into the Nature and 
Origin of Public Wealth.” Money, fays the noble lord, 
is of ufe to mankind in two different capacities, as an initru- 
ment of exchange, and as a practical ftandard, by which 
the value of all commodities is meafured and-exprefled : it 
will be eafily underftood how this part of the national ca- 
pital employed in thefe two duties is profitable, when we 
reflect what would be the effeét of withdrawing from any 
fociety, that part of the capital which is employed in con- 
ducting the circulation of goods, and in forming a practical 
ftandard by which the value of commodities is meafured ; 
for the moment this portion of the national capital is ab- 
itracted from any fociety, the exchange of thofe things 
which one man-produces with greater eafe, for thofe which 
another can produce with more advantage, muft be con- 
duced by barter. Thus, if a farmer who had more wheat 
than he wanted, and who meant the furplus to fupply his 
family with other neeeflaries, wanted a pair of fhoes, he 
rouft carry a portion to a fhoemaker in order to negociate an 
exchange, but the fhoemaker is already fupplied with as 
much wheat as he wants; the farmer muft either feek an- 
other fhoemaker, or afcertain what articles of confumption 
the firft wants, in order tomake a third or a fourth exchange 
before he could get his fhoes. This fingle inftance, which 
any reader can eafily conceive and follow into all its confe- 
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quences, will explain the labour that muft attach to every 
perfon, if the circulating capital of a country were ob- 
itruéted, in endeavouring to fupply his wants by farting 
with his fuperfluities. ‘Thus coin, employed as a circulating 
capital, has been eagerly fought after, not for its own fake, 
or for the fake of the gold and filver it contains, but merely 
on account of the labour it fuperfedes. It not only, how- 
ever, requires a certain portion of labour to acquire, but 
alfo to carry about when procured. To prevent this, 
various modifications of banks have been introduced. Hence 


‘the queftion, do bills of exchange, paper-money in general, 


and public ftocks form capital; and if fo, are they part of 
the fixed or circulating capital? They feem entitled to be 
regarded as capital, becaufe they perform the funétions of 
capital; on the other hand they ought not to be regarded 
as capital, becaufe they have no value of their own, and only 
reprefent a mortgage, which itfelf conftitutes a part of ca- - 
pital.’ Bills of exchange reprefent the merchandife which 
they caufe to circulate. The mortgage of private promii- 
fory notes, confifts in the moveable and immoveable goods 
of the debtor; and public funds or ftocks have their mort- 
gages in a particular branch of the revenue. This mer- 
chandife ; thefe moveable and immoveable goods; and this 
branch of public revenue, conttitute part of the fixed capital, 
of the circulating capital, and of the flock referved for im- 
mediate confumption. 

The effet of Aoarding has been confidered as a fit fubje& 
of confideration in the {cience of political economy, though 
overlooked in the ‘* Wealth of Nations.’? Metallic cur- 
rency is, as we have feen, a mere initrument, proper to cir- 
culate the produce of labour, whatever this produce may 
be. Abftraéted from this deftination by being hoarded, it 
becomes like a merchandize that is not in commerce ; -and 
which, fo long as it remains out of it, has no value or ufe 
for any one. It is, in fa&t, as if it did not exift, as if it- 
were ftill buried in the bowels of the earth. When hoarding 
is the effe@ of a paffion for gold and filver, it is of little im- 
portance with regard to, wealth, becaufe it is never at- 
tempted to any great extent. The only mifchief that arifes 
from it is, that it occafions a little more expence to the 
nation in the purchafe of precious metals. Hoarding be- 
comes of public importance only when it takes place in 
confequence of political caufes or mal-adminiftration, when 
the minds of men are uneafy about public affairs. Initances 
of fuch kind of hoarding are met with wherever government 
refpeéts not perfons and property, nor caufes them to be 
re{pected ; and in times of political commotions. Againit 
this calamity political economy affords no remedies: f{cience 
lofes its power; and all thofe meafures, which political eco- 
nomy difavows, are but miferable palliatives which aggra- 
vate the evil, and delay its cure, or render it impraéticable. 

Capital ftock, confidered as fixed capital, as circulating 
capital, and as capital deftined for immediate confumption, 
provides for the wants of labour, contributes to its progrefs 
in proportion to its own increafe, and always affords an 
exact meafure of the progrefs of national wealth. There 
is a fourth employment of capital, by its being lent ovt to 
intereft, either to private individuals or to’ the public. 
Writers on political economy are not all agreed refpecting 
either the utility or difadvantages of this kind of employ- 
ment of capital. Without entering into the difcuffion here, 
we fhall refer to the article Bank, alfo to the latter part of 
our article Interest ; Loan-danks; Lomparns; lkewife 
Dents, National, and Funps, Public. 

In contidering the influence of capital on the progrefs 
of public wealth, Dr. Smith aflerts, that “ capitals of equal 
value will put into motion very different quantities of pro- 
du@tive labour, and augment in different proportions ie 

value . 
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value of the annual produce of the land and labour of the 
fociety to which they belong, according as they are em- 
ployed either in procuring the rude produce for ufe and 
confumption ; in manufacturing and preparing that rude 
produce for immediate ufe ; in tranfporting either the rude 
or manufactured produce from the places where they abound 
to thofe where they are wanted ; or, lattly, in dividing parti- 
cular portions of either into fuch fmall parcels as fuit the 
occafional demands of thofe who want them.”’ He accord- 
ingly affumes that no equal capital puts in motion a greater 
quantity of produétive labour than that of the farmer, be- 
caufe nature performs feldom lefs than a fourth, and fre- 
quently more than a third of the labour; and no equal 
quantity of produétive labour employed in manufactures 
can ever occafion fo great a production. Next to the capi- 
tal of the farmer he ranks that of the manufa¢turer, “ who 


augments the value of the raw materials, which he employs. 


by the wages of his different workmen, and by his own pro- 
fits on the wages, materials, and inftruments of trade. To 
the capital of the wholefale merchant he afligns the laft 
rank, becaufe it augments the price of his goods only by 
the value of his profits and the wages of the carriers. He 
then confiders the difference according to the different forts 
@f wholefale trade in which any part of the capital is em- 
ployed. The capital employed in the home trade is the 
mott lucrative, becaufe its returns are moit frequent; the 
capital employed in the foreign trade of confumption is lefs 
productive than that employed in the home trade, becaufe 
the profits are fhared between the native merchant and the 
foreign one: but the capital employed in the carrying trade 
is the leaft productive of all, becaufe it is altogether with- 
drawn from fupporting the produétive labour of the coun- 
try to fupport that of fome foreign countries. 

Dr. Smith’s theory on this part of the fubjeét has been 
ably combated by M. Ganilk, who admits that nature does 
a confiderable part of the farmer’s labour, becaufe the pro- 
duce of labour is not valued by what it coft, nor by its ufe, 
but by its value in exchange; of courfe it matters little whe- 
ther the agricultural produce cofts more or lefs to be raifed, 
if it has not a greater value in exchange. It is, therefore, 
neither this nor that particular produce which contftitutes 
wealth: it is the exchangeable value of all produce; and 
the capitals which confer the greateft exchangeable value 
upon the produce of a country, are the moft ufeful and 
moft favourable to the wealth of that country. Capitals 
employed in manufaétures and commerce are eminently pof- 
fefled of that faculty, becaufe they afford the produce moft 
in requeit, and find confumers and commodities in exchange 
for it in every part of the globe. The nation which em- 
ploys its capital in manufa¢tures and commerce, is therefore 
nearer the fource of wealth, than the nation which employs 
it in agriculture, and which, in truth, can derive no wealth 
but from the proiperity of manufactures and commerce, 
Belides, the chara¢terifltic of the mercantile fyftem is every 
where to ftimulate labour, to accumulate its produce, and 
to increafe wealth; hence the mercantile fyitem is as pre- 
ferable tg the agricultural fyftem, with regard to the em- 
ployment of capital, as with refpe& to the nature and ef- 
fe&ts of labour; and the greater their progrefs in manufac- 
tures and commeree, the nearer will they be to wealth, and 
their wealth will be fo much larger, the more capital they 
employ in manufactures and commerce. This refult is alfo 
obtained from the propenfity of man to exchange commo- 
dities, and from his fondnefe for all thofe enjoyments which 
can be had only by means of fuch exchanges. It has alfo 
been afked, if, in {pite of thofe inftitutions which oppofe 
the developement of induftry and commerce, it is not ftill 
te manufactures, commerce, and the arts, that the moft in- 


duftrious, the moft ingenious individuals, thofe whom na- 
ture and education have endowed with moft talents and fa- 
culties, devote themfelves ? and is not agriculture the lot of 
men the leaft endowed by nature, and the leaft difpofed to 
occupations which require dexterity and talents. This ten- 
dency of men to induftry and commerce, renders it impoffi- 
ble to be blind to their advantages, or even for a moment to 
give fo decided a preponderance in favour of capitals being 
employed in agriculture.~ The mott profitable capitals are 
not thofe which put moft labour, but the moft ufeful labour, 
into motion; not thofe which employ moft, but the moft 
fkilful individuals ; not thofe which yield the largeit, but 
the moft valuable produce : confequently the moft profitable 
capitals are thofe employed in manufactures and commerce. 
Such is the theory of M. Ganilk. 

With regard to the profit of {tock, the rule which direéts 
us in the refearch is, according to Dr. Smith, the rate of 
intereft of money in a given country, and at a given time. 
As the ufual market-rate of intereft varies in any country, 
we may be certain that the ordinary profits of ftock muk 
vary with it, muft fink as it finks, and rife as it rifes: 
hence Dr. Smith draws various confequences relative to the 
progrefs of wealth in France, England, Holland, and 
Mexico. This rule is, however, liable to feveral excep- 
tions, which render its application uncertain._ In general, 
the profits of ftock decreafe in proportion to the increafe of 
wealth, and augment in proportion to its decline. Whena 
country poflefles the fum of capital which it wants, the 
profits of ftock are very low. From this doétrine the fol- 
lowing corollary has been drawn, viz. that the operations — 
of governments, when not conducted with knowledge and 
prudence, may have the moft diftreffing influence on all the 
relations of a country, individual, focial, and foreign. If 
government derange the natural rate of the intereft of money, 
the private intereits of all fuffer: the land-owner is facrificed 
to the capitalift, or vice ver/a ; agricultural, manufaCturing, 
and commercial undertakings are carried on beyond, or ftop 
fhort of their means; and in both cafes labour is a fufferer, 
and wealth declines. Again, if government do not avail 
itfelf of the new methods which the fcience of capital has 
introduced in other countries, the nation over which it rules 
labours with equal capital under a great difadvantage in its 
dealings with other nations, and for a length of time contri- 
butes to enrich them at its own expence. The employment 
of capital is one of the moft difficult branches of the {cience 
of public adminiftration ; and whatever governments may 
do, capital always has a great value wherever national 
wealth declines, and it conftantly lofes its value in propor- 
tion to the increafe of public wealth. 

We thall now briefly confider the various fyftems relating 
to the circulation of the produce of labour by means of 
commerce, which is the only method by which nations at- 
tain wealth, {plendour, and power. ‘ Trade,’’ according 
to Dr. Davenant, “ is the living fountain whence we draw 
all our nourifhment. It difperfes that blood and thofe 
{pirits through all the members, by which the body politic 
fubfifts. The price ef lands, value of rents, manufactures, 
&c. rife and fall as it goes well or ill with our foreign 
trade.”” “+ The greatnefs of a ftate, and the happinefs of 
its fubjeéts, are,’’ fays Mr. Hume, “ generally allowed to 
be infeparable with regard to commerce.’’ M. Quefnai ob- 
ferves, ‘ Like fale, like produétion.’? An able Italian 
writer on political economy, M. Genovefi, fays, “ The 
end of focial economy is, 1ft, increafed population ; 
2d, wealth; 3d, natural and civil happinefs; 4th, the 
grandeur, glory, and welfare of the fovereign. Of all the 
means of attaining this end, there is not one more efficient 
than commerce, which avails itfelf of human avidity, as the 
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moft powertu. promoter of all ocial advantages.’”” ‘To 
thefe teftimonies in favour of the circulation ef produce, by 
means of commerce, we may add that of our countryman, 
Dr. Adam Smith. “ As it is the power of exchanging 
that gives occafion to the divifion of labour, fo the extent 
of this divifion muft always be limited by the extent of that 
power, or the extent of the market.”” Hence the im- 
ortance of commerce, or of the circulation of the produce 
of labour. In this point all writers on political economy 
are unanimous; but with regard to the principle, nature, 
progrefs, and effects of this beneficial circulation, opinions 
are very various. The origin of commerce is fought for, 
by fome, in the avarice of mankind ; by others, in their 
propenfity to barter, and exchange one thing for another ; 
and by others, in their variety. The fame fort of uncertainty 
Pevails refpecting the laws which determine the refpective va- 
fie of the produce exchanged by commerce, concerning the 
influence of money and credit upon commerce, and concern- 
ing the moft ufeful and profitable mode of commerce. 
Without attempting to decide upon the origin of com. 
merce, we may obferve that no one parts with the produce 
of his labour, and puts it into circulation, but in the ex- 
petation that it will procure him more food, or greater 
conveniences, comforts, and enjoyments: hence the farther 
circulation extends, or the larger the market, and the’ more 
that market offers varied productions and new enjoyments, the 
more does labour increafe in intenfity and activity, the more is 
its produce multiplied, and wealth enlarged and augmented. 
The fources of the circulation of the produce of labour may 
be traced in the paflion fer enjoyment, in the efforts of com- 
merce, and in the genius of the arts. To their united aftion 
commerce owes its impulfe, its progrefs, and its fuccefs. 
The value of produce is regulated by the wants of the 
confumers, and their means of fupplying them; by the de- 
mand for commodities, and their abundance and icarcity ; 
by labour, &c. Mot writers on this fubject are of opinion, 
that things have no other value than what is fixed by the 
demand for them, and their abundance or fcarcity. One 
writer obferves, that the words price, worth, value, are re- 
lative terms, becaufe things have no price or value but re- 
latively to man: wherever there are no men, there are no 
values ; but man affigns no value to things, but as he wants 
them. By another perfon it is faid, that the fole capability 
of being exchanged, combined with the greater or {maller 
natural abundance of things, and with a more or lefs ardent 
defire to be poflefled of them, forms the bafis of what man- 
kind denominate value. The price of things, according: to 
another author, is compofed of two elements—their utility 
and their fearcity : of courfe their value increafes with their 
fearcity, and diminifhes with their plenty. Dr. Smith ob- 
ferves, “that the value of any commodity to thofe who 
poffefs it, and who want to exchange it for fome new pre- 
duétion, is precifely equal to the quantity of labour which 
it can enable them to purchafe or command : whence he in- 
fers that labour is the real meafure of the exchangeable 
value of all commodities.”? [he earl of Lauderdale op- 
pofes this doctrine. He maintains that a perfect meafure 
of value is impoffible : for as nothing can be a real meafure 
of length and quantity, which 1s fubjeét to variations in its 
own dimenfions; fo nothing can be a real meafure of the 
value of other commodities, which is conftantly varying in 
its own value. But things may alter in their value in three 
different ways: tft, in refpe to different periods of time ; 
2d, in different countries ; 3d, in different parts of the fame 
country. Labour is not only fubjeét to all the ufual fources 
of variation, but poflefles the characteriftic of varying at 
the fame time and place: hence labour cannot be a {tandard. 
Money and corn ace not better calculated than labour to fix 
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the value of things for diftant times. As then the value ex- 
periences a rife and fall perfe€tly fimilar to the rife of the 
price of commodities, and as this variation in their refpective 
values proceeds from the fame caufe, that is, from the pro- 
portion of the demand to their abundance or {carcity, there 
is no difference between their values: both are alike liable 
to vary, and confequently both are alike unfit to form an 
invariable meafure of value; fo that it is the exchangeable 
value which ultimately gives to every producer the equi- 
valent of what his commodity coft to produce, and confe- 
quently fecures the producers againft lofs. Beyond this 
the profits on productions of labour are unequal. This in- 
equality of profits is indifferent with regard to home-trade : 
for the fuperiority of certain labours and employments of 
capital cannot be of long duration, becaufe thofe which are 
lealt favoured go over to the moft favoured ones, and by 
their competition re-eftablifh a certain proportion between 
the profits of all labours and employments of capital. But 
it may be afled, is the inequality of profits in the exchange 
of home’ for foreign produce equally harmlefs’? The quef- 
tion has been ably difcuffed, and decided affirmatively, with 
the obfervation that there is but one motive that fhould in- 
duce a nation to prohibit the importation of the produce 
of other countries; that is, when the government of our 
own country is fo defeétive, that none of our home produc- 
tions can {tand a competition with foreign productions, even 
in the home market ; when national induftry is not capable 
of being ftimulated by the rivalry of foreign induftry ; and 
when the people abandon themfelves to floth and mifery. 
With this fingle exception, foreign commerce or general 
circulation is beneficial, ufeful, and profitable to all, and 
contributes, if not with equal, at leaft with certain, fuccefs 
to the progrefs of wealth. ‘ 

In treating of the wealth of nations, which is the great 
object of political economy, we fhall not omit the compu- 
tations that have been given of what has been denomimated 
the national itock or capital, that is, of the exifting fur- 
plus which has been accumulated. In this part of our dif- 
cuffion we fhall extract largely from Mr. Grellier’s papers, 
already referred to. Previoufly to an enquiry into its in- 
creafed amount, as taken at the commencement of the prefent 
century, we may cite the eftimate of fir William Petty, whofe 
computation of the wealth of England and Wales, in 1664, 


is as follows: 


Value of land: 24 millions of acres, yield- 
ing 8 millions of pounds per annum, at sh 144,000,000 
years’ purchafe - - 

Houfes, reckoning thofe within the bills of 
mortality, equal in value to one-third of} 30,000,000 
the whole - - s 


Shipping : 500,000 tons, at 6/. perton - 3,000,000 
Stock of cattle on the 24 millions of acres, 
and the watte, including fifheries, war- 36,000,000 
rens, &c. - - - 
Gold and filver coin (at that time fearce)  - 6,000,000 
Wares, merchandize, plate, furniture, &c. - 31,000,000 
£250,000,000 


«In comparing this eftimate with fimilar accounts. for 
the year 1800, or thereabouts, it muit be remembered, 
that a great alteration has.gradually taken place in the 
nominal value of all commodities, which, with refpe@ to 
the above period, appears, from a table formed by fir G. S. 
Evelyn, to be in the proportion of about five to fourteen ; 
the total of the wealth of England and Wales, in 1664, 

would 
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‘would therefore have amounted to 700,000,000/., according 
to the prefent value of money. 

«© The value of land has progreflively increafed, in con- 
fequence of improvements in cultivation, and the increafed 
confumption of the produce of land. Before England be- 
came a trading nation, the general price of land was twelve 
years’ purchafe. At the beginning of the laft century but 
one it fold for about fixteen years’ purchafe: fir W. Petty 
valued it at eighteen years’ purchafe; and at the com- 
mencement of the laft century, it had advanced to twenty 
years’ purchafe. About the year 1730, it had rifen to 
twenty-five years’ purchafe ; and at prefent is from twenty- 
eight to thirty years’ purchafe. The increafe of the num- 
ber of years’ purchafe paid for land, is the moft obvious 
proof of its augmented value; but it does not fhew the 
whole augmentation of the national wealth on this account, 
which in part arifes from ‘the increafe of the total rental 
beyond the ‘advance that is caufed merely by the differ- 
ence in the value of money. This real increafe of the 
rental proceeds from a greatef proportion of land being 
brought into cultivation, and that which was before culti- 
vated being improved. The whole landed rental of Eng- 
land and Wales, and the Lowlands of Scotland, was ftated 
by fir W. Petty at about 9,000,000/. ; and it cannot be 
fuppofed that, if he had included the Highlands of Scot- 
land, he would have made the rental of the whole iflaad 
more than g,500,000/. G. King and Dr. Davenant, in 
queen Anne’s reign, {tated the rental of England and Wales 
at 14,000,000/. ; and it may be prefumed this was nearly 
the truth at the time: but it foon began to appear too low ; 
and between twenty and thirty years ago it was generally 
reckoned at 20,000,000/. At prefent, however, it con- 
fiderably exceeds this fum. 


«© The chief difficulty of forming an eftimate of the land - 


rental confifts in afligning an average value to the different 


defcriptions of land. The total number of acres in Eng- ° 


land and Wales has been computed by fir W. Petty to be 
28,000,000 ; by Dr. Grew, 46,000,000; by Dr. Halley, 
39:938,500; by Mr. Templeman, 31,648,000; by Mr. 
Arthur Young, 46,°'6,000; and by the Rev. H. Beeke, 
38,498,572. Mr. Beexe’s calculation appears to be by far 
the moft accurate: it is therefore taken as the foundation of 
the following ftatement ; the proportions cultivated for dif- 
ferent purpofes being nearly as given by Mr. Middleton, in 
his View of the Agriculture of the County of Middlefex : 


Acres. 

Wheat = . = “ 3,160,000 
Barley and rye - . - - 861,000 
Oats and beans = 2 - 2,872,000 
Clover, rye-grafs, &c. 2 . ~ 1,149,000 
Roots and cabbages cultivated by the plough 1,150,000 
Fallow . - " ? 2,297,000 
Hop-grounds - - - - 36,000 
Nurfery-grounds < = 9,000 
Fruit and kitchen-gardens, cultivated by the 

fpaile ; : 3 r i 41,000 
Pleafure-grounds - - - 16,000 
Land depaftured by cattle - - 175479,000 
Hedge-rows, copfes, and woods . - 1,641,000 
Ways, water, &c. = = - 1,316,000 
Cultivated land - - - - 32,027,000 
Commons and waite lands “4 + 6,473,000 
Total acres in England and Wales . 38,500,000 


confidered as 
of cultivated 


« Tf the commons and wafte lands are 
equal in annual value to only one million 
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acres, the whole may be taken at 33 millions. The aver- 
age rent has been ftated at 155. per acre, which appears to 
be a moderate computation, and makes the rental amount 
to 24,750,000/., the value of which, at 28 years’ purchafe, 
is 693,000,000/. The number of cultivated acres in Scot- 
land is upwards of 9,690,000 ; and of uncultivated, about 
11,310,000: a great part of the latter is of very little ufe ; 
but if it is wholly excluded, and the cultivated part rated 
at an average of 10s. per acre, which makes 4,845,000/. 
per annum, the total rental of the ifland will be 29,595,000/., 
and the value of the land.828,660,000/. This muft be under- 
ftood as including the value of tythes, it being unneceffary in 
this pomt of view to diftinguifh between the rent paid to the 
landlord, and the part paid to the tythe proprietor. 

«<The value of the houfes of Great Britain is perhaps more 
difficult to afcertain than that of the land : but the following 
{tatement of their rent, founded on the number returned under 
the population aét, will not be thought too high : 


100,000 houfes, at 30/. per annum - £3,000,000 
500,000 -— 10, = - . *§,000,000 
250,000 — re = = 1,250,000 
600,000. — 21, — - 15200,000 
425,000 — 1/. 105. — - 637,500 
1,875,000 Totalrent - £11,087,500 


“* The total rent, if valued at only 18 years’ purchafe, 
makes the value of all the houfes ‘in Great Britain 
199,575;000/. 

«¢ In order to form an idea of the value of cattle and 
farming-ftock on the land, we may confider the black 
cattle and calves, fheep and lambs, {wine, pigs, and poul- 
try, annually confumed in London, as worth 6,000,000/., 
which cannot be more than a feventh part of the whole 
confumption, amounting therefore in value to 42,000,000/. ; 
but the whole number of cattle exifting muit be more than 
double the quantity brought to market ; fo that, including 
horfes, afles, cows kept for milk, and oxen employed in 
agriculture, the whole value of the cattle cannot be lefs 
than g0,000,000/, 

«« Taking the annual confumption of grain of all forts 
at 16,000,000 quarters, which is probably below the truth, 
we may prefume, that in general there is at leaft three or 
four months fupply on hand, which, at only 35s. per quar- 
ter, will amount to at lealt 7,000,000/. The value of hay and 
{traw, and all kinds of fodder, and of all implements of huf- 
bandry, cannot be lefs than five or fix millions, and with the 
former fum cannot be lefs than 12,500,000/. The total value 
of cattle and farming-ftock is therefore 102,500,000/. 

«« The value of the fhipping belonging to Great Britain 
may be calculated with more accuracy. It appears from 
the accounts laid before parliament, that, exclufive of Ireland 
and the plantations, the number of veflels in the merchants’ 
fervice, belonging to Great Britain, on the 30th Septem- 
ber 1804, was 17,809 ; and the amount of their tonnage, 
2,018,999 tons; taking it at 2,000,000, at 8/. per ton, it 
makes 16,000,000/., which is certainly below the real value. 
The fhipping of the navy may at leaft be eftimated at 
4,000,000/. ; making with the tel fum, 20,000,000/. ; 
to which fome addition fhould be made for the value of fhips 
building in all the dock-yards, and for {mall craft employed 
on the rivers and canals. 

«© The quantity of money in the country has at different 
times been a fubje& of difpute, and has never been deter- 
mined with precifion. It was, however, pretty well afcer- 
tained by the re-coinage in the years 1773, 1774, and 1776. 
The value of the light gold delivered into the bank under the 
different proclamations, amounted to 15,563,593/.; and it 
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was generally admitted that fomewhat more than two mil- 
lions of heavy guineas remained out in circulation, which, 
with the filver and copper coin, made the whole at that time 
about 20 millions ; at which fum Mr. Chalmers eftimated it 
in the year 1786. Including the cath in the coffers of the 

-bank-it appears, that at the time of the re-coinage the whole 
money in the country was rather above than under the fum 
juft ftated ; and from the fums annually coined fince that 
time, it might be prefumed that the quantity in circulation 
at prefent was confiderably greater. Mr. Rofe has ftated it 
at no lefs than 44,000,000/. ; but though our commerce has 
confiderably increafed, it will hardly be thought, confidering 
the far greater quantity of {mall bank notes in circulation, 
that, if 20 millions of coin were fufficient in 1776 or 1786, we 
can at prefent have occafion for more than 25 millions at the 
utmott. 

_ Of the value of the merchandize and manufaé&ures 
ufually in the hands of the merchants, wholefale dealers, fhop- 
keepers, and manufacturers, it is very difficult to form a 
fatisfaStory idea. The total amount of the imports in the 
year 1804 was 29,201,490/., and of the exports 34,4.51,367/.5 
according to the Cuftom-houfe accounts ; but it has long been 
known that thefe accounts are confiderably below the true 
value, and particularly fince pafling the Convoy aé, in the exe- 
cution of which it has appeared that the declared value of 
Britifh manufactures exported is about 71 per cent. greater 
than the value in the infpector-géneral’s regifter ; and, with 
refpeG to the foreign merchandize imported, the difference 
on the whole may not be much lefs; for it is certain that 
{ome of the articles are at prefent contiderably more than 71 
per cent. above the value at which they are rated. Taking 
the whole, however, as rated only 60 per cent. under the 
prefent values, the annual amount of foreign trade will be 
101,844,571/., to which fome addition fhould be made for 
{muggled goods. It was the opinion of a numerous meeting 
of merchants in the year 1797, that there is at all times at 
the leaft two months fupply of export and import merchan- 
dize in the cuftody of the merchants and traders, which, ac- 
cording to the above total, will amount to 16,974,095/. 5 to 
which fome addition fhould be made for property in the hands 
of foreign merchants, on account of the merchants of this 
country generally giving longer credit than they are allowed 
from other countries. But though the value of goods in 
the hands of merchants and Shalala dealers appears fo con- 
fiderable, it muft be exceeded by the goods in the hands of 
the manufacturers and of retail traders; for though many 
of our principal manufactures depend greatly on foreign 
trade, their main fupport is the home confumption. The 
official value of Britifh produce and manufactures exported 
in the year 1804, was 23,935,793/.5 but the real value, 
as far as it can be afcertained, amounted to 40,349,642/. 
This, it may be prefumed, cannot be more than half of the 
whole produce of our manufaétures, which will thus amount 
to 80,699,284/., of which but a {mall proportion is in- 
cluded in the value before-mentioned in the hands of the mer- 
chants ; which confifts chiefly of foreign merchandize and 
materials for the different manufactures, as they can gene- 
rally obtain manufa&tured goods for exportation at a {hort 
notice, deducting, however, 3,000,coo/. on this account ; 
of the remainder it is probable that there is much more than 
three months fupply in the hands of the manufacturer, in 
different ftages from the raw material to finifhed goods, and 
in the poffeffion of retail traders, who, in many branches, 
are obliged to keep a large aflortment ; but taking it only 
in this proportion it amounts to 19,424,821/. 

«« There ftill remains to be valued that part of the pro- 
perty of individuals which confifts in houfhold furniture, 
wearing apparel, plate, jewels, and trinkets, books, provi- 
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fions, fuel, carriages, &c.; with re{pect to which the molt 
that can be done is to form a conje€ture that fhall be’gene- 
rally admitted as not exceeding the truth; and certainly this 
general kind of property, of which every individual muit 
poffefs or enjoy the ufe of fome fhare, will not be thought 
over-rated at three times the yearly rent of the houfes which | 
contain it, or 33,262,500/. in all Great Britain. 

«© Having thus valued the different defcriptions of flock, 
or aétual capital, its total amount will appear as follows : 


Value of the land of Great Britain - £ 828,660,000 


Houfes - - - - 199,575,000 
Cattle, and all kinds of farming ftock _ - 102,500,000 
Shipping ; navy and merchant fhips - 20,000,000 
Money “ - - - . - 25,000,000 
Goods in the hands of merchants and whole- ] | — 

fale dealers - - - - pgs age 
Goods in the hands of manufacturers and 

retail traders - - - - Bes oe pes 
Furniture, apparel, &c. —- - - - 33,262,000 

Total 


£ 1,245,395,000 


«¢ Upon this capital all other fpecies of wealth, whether 
confifting in the fecurities of government or individuals, or 
of any other defcription, ultimately depends; for private 
and public loans, in which mode a great part of the pro- 
perty of many perfons is inveited, implying an obligation on 
the part of the borrower to repay at a future period a certain 
fum of money which is the meafure and reprefentative of all 
other {pecies of property, or to pay an income arifing from 
this fum till the capital is repaid, the borrower is no ether- 
wife richer than by the greater income he can make from the 
money than what he agrees to pay for it; as the capital, in 
whatever manner he invetts it, {till belongs to the lender, 
who, though he may not, by the laws of the country, be 
permitted to take pofleffion of the property into which his 
money had been converted, may, if neceflary, bring it to 
fale, for the purpofe of re-converting it inte the fum equi- 
valent to what he hadlent. If, therefore, the whole of the 
land, houfes, cattle, and all other articles compofing the 
wealth of the country, was in the hands of one half of the in- 
habitants, who had borrowed the above fum of 1,245,395,000/. 
from the other half, it is evident that the whole real capital 
of the country would in fa&t be the property, not of thofe 
in poffeffion of it, but of thofe to whom they were indebted. 
This is the cafe with refpe¢ét to a confiderable part of the 
capital part of Great Britain; and the debts of the govern- 
ment have greatly contributed to bring it into this. ftate ; 
for though thefe debts are not contra¢ted under an obliga- 
tion to repay the principal at any fixed period, they reft on 
the right which the government poflefies, to claim, if it 
fhould ever be neceflary, a portion of the general property 
fufficient for this purpofe, and, till that time, to raife fuffi- 
cient contributions to pay an annuity equivalent, in value, te 
fuch principal. 

«« The above eftimate fhews that, notwithftanding the ex- 
penfive wars in which the country has been engaged, which, 
by drawing ynuch money out of the country, has greatly 
diminifhed the profits that would otherwife have remained, 
there has been a great accumulation ; though, at the fame 
time, the people in general appear to live in a much more ex- 
penfive manner than their anceftors. We have feen that, in 
the year 1664, the whole national capital did not exceed 
700,000,000/., according to the prefent value of money ; 
there has, therefore, been an average gain fince that time of 
nearly four millions per annum, a very coniiderable part of 
which muft have arifen from foreign commerce; for com- 
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merce would not be carried on without gain ; and whatever 
profits have been faved or converted into {tock, mult appear 
im the foregoing account; even the increafed value of the 
land and houfes is in a great meafure owing to the affiftance of 
capitals acquired in trade. 

“ The great increafe of the annual income is a further 
proof, that there muft have been fuch an accumulating fur- 
plus as is here ftated. Sir W. Petty computed the whole 
income of the country to be 42,000,000/.; Mr. G. King 
eftimated it at 43,500,000/.; Mr. Davenant, in 1701, 
ftated it at 49,000,000/, Thefe accounts are exclufive of 
Scotland; but after making a fufficient addition on this ac- 
count, it will appear that there has been a very confiderable 
increafe. Sir John Sinclair, in 1783, obferved, that the 
income of the country arifing from lands, commerce, and 
manufactures, was commonly calculated at 100,000,000/., 
which he confidered rather a low valuation; and there can 
be little doubt that of late years the profit derived from 
each of thefe fources has been greatly augmented. 

A part of the national ftock or capital produces no in- 
come; fuch as the money in circulation, furniture, ap- 
parel, &c.; and, on the contrary, much income arifes 
without capital, being folely the recompence of labour. 
A very confiderable proportion arifes from capital and 
labour united, fuch as that of moft farmers, merchants, 
and retail dealers; and the difficulty of diftinguifhing, 
in many cafes, that part of the income of individuals, 
which 1s the wages of their labour, from the part which 
fhould be confidered as the profits of their capital, muft 
render every attempt to particularize the amount of the 
different branches of income liable to objetions. The 
following ftatement is, however, prefumed to be ‘not very 


inaccurate : 


From rent of lands - = 
From rent of houfes = 


29,595,000 
11,087,000 


rmi tion of the 
Profits of farming, or the occupa i he aeevede 
land aie ; - 
Income of labourers in agriculture = 18,000,000 
Profits of mines, collieries, and inland navigation 2,000,000 
Peres Ose Seats ; 
erchz ery 
Profits of fhipping in the merchants’ fer a pode acel 
and {mall craft + a 
Income of ftock-holders - - 18,925,000 
rer money lent on 
From mortgages and othe ney i reeieds 


private fecurities - = 
Profits of foreign trade 1 : 
Profits of manufactures = i 
Pay of the army and navy, and feamen in the 


11,250,000 
13,300,000 


: 00,000 
merchants’ fervice = seas 59500; 
Income of the clergy of all defcription - 2,200,000 
Income of the judges, and all eign sy ¥ Rectoce 
officers of the law - : 
Profeffors, fchoolmafters, tutors, &c. ree 600,000 
Retail traders not immediately connected with tahoe 
foreign trade, or any manufa¢ture 
Various other profeflions and employments - 2,000,000 
Male and female fervants - = 2,000,000 
Total £133,877,000 


«« Of this annual fum, the part drawn from other coun- 
tries by commerce, is ftated at 11,250,000/., which is 
founded on a fuppofition, that the capital employed cannot 
be lefs than 75,000,000/. ; and that the profits thereon, 
including thofe of all perfons immediately depending on 
foreign trade, may be taken at 15 per cent. It muit not 
however be fuppofed, that the nation receives an acceffion 
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of wealth to the amount of 11,250,000/. annually trom 
this fource: whatever payments are made to other coun- 
tries for the dividends on the fhare foreigners hold of the 
public debts, or as fubfidies to their governments, or {pent 
therein in the maintenance of troops, or by Britith fubjeéts 
occalionally ‘refident there, operate to the diminution of 
this profit in a national view. The actual wealth, which 
the country acquires by its intercourfe with other nations, 
may be very different from the profits of the individuals 
concerned in trade; as a {um equal to a great part, or even 
the whole, of fuch profits, may be fent abroad in the vari- 
ous ways ju{t mentioned. The balance of trade in favour 
of the country has ufually been eftimated by the excefs of 
the exports beyond the imports, anda comparatively {mall 
amount of the latter has been confidered highly defirable. 
This is a concife mode of determining a very important 
point. But even if the Cuftom-houfe accounts were much 
better adapted to the purpofe than they are, the juitnefs of 
the conclufions thus drawn from them would be very doubt- 
ful; for it may be eafily fhewn that in many cafes, if the 
imports even exceeded the exports, there might notwith- 
{tanding be a confiderable gain. Thus, fuppofing the mer- 
chants of this country to purchafe Britifh manufa@ures 
for exportation, on their own account, to the value of 
20,000,000/., the net proceeds thereof in the countries to 
which they are exported cannot be confidered as lefs than 
22,000,000/.; and this fum being invefted in foreign pro- 
duce, and imported into this country, will amount, after 
repaying the duties and all expences, to at leaft 24,200,000/., 
returning the merchants the capital originally advanced, 
with a profit of z1 per cent. In like manner, whenever the 
merchandize imported in return for any quantity exported 
is of greater aétual value in this country, or yields a greater 
price, after allowing for all charges and the intereft of the 
capital employed, the furplus muft be an addition to the 
wealth of the country; and if the whole of the foreign 
trade was of this defcription, the excefs of the imports 
would thew the profit or the wealth acquired by the ex- 
change of commodities with other nations. 

“ It has been fhewn, that the total income of the country 
is at prefent upwards of 133,000,000/. ; and that it cannot 
be lefs than this fum, may be inferred from the general ex- 
penditure. Sir W. Petty reckoned the average expence 
of men, women, and children, in England and Wales, at 
6/. 135. 4d. per annum, for food, houfing, clothes, and all 
other neceffaries ; Dr. Davenant took the average expence 
at 7/., which, according to the difference in the value of 
money, is equal to upwards of 16/. for each perfon at 
prefent. Mr. Jonas Hapway, about 35 years ago, eftimated 
the expence of the people of England and Wales on an 
average about g/. each; but this muft be too low at pre- 
fent: and the following eftimate will probably approach 
nearer to the truth, with refpeét to the mere expence of 
fubfiftence, or of eating and drinking, particularly as we 
are not to confider what is abfolutely neceflary for fupport, 
but what is a¢tually expended in this way : 


300,000 perfons at 16d. per day £ 7,300,000 
700,0008 — 2d — 12,775,000 
1,500,000 — 944 — 20,531,250 
2,000,000 ~— 64. — 18,250,000 
2,500,000 —— 4 — 15,208,333 
2,000,000 — 24a. — 6,083,333 
1,500,000, — iT 2,281,249 
10,500,000 £82,429,165 
“ When 
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. «& When the price of moft of the neceflaries of life is 
confidered, it will not be thought that the expence of fub- 
fiftence is over-rated in the lowelt claffes; and if this is ad- 
mitted, it cannot be too high in the other claffes, when it 
includes {trong beer, {pirits, wine, and a variety of luxuries. 
To the expences of living muit be added, thofe of houfe- 
rent, clothing, and fuperfluous expences, in order to arrive 
at the whole a¢tual expenditure. The firft of thefe articles 
has been ftated at 11,087,500/. ; and allowing for the rent 
of fhops, warehoufes, and other buildings appropriated 
wholly to trade, it may be taken at 925.00;000). The ex- 
pence of clothing, including every article of drefs, or per- 
fonal decoration, will, on a very moderate computation, 
amount to 26 millions, viz. 


150,000 perfons at 20/. per annum 3,000,000 


300,000 a 12). — 3,600,000 
750,000 — 8/. —_— 6,000,000 
1,300,000 = 4/. — 5»200,000 
2,800,000 = 305. — 4,200,000 
4,000,000. ,— 205. — 4,000,000 
1,500,000 — fe) 
10,800,000 £26,000,000 


«© With refpe&t to fuperfluous expences, when the fums 
{pent ky the nobility and people,of fafhion in plays, operas, 
concerts, routs, gambling, horfes, carriages, and other 
amufements and luxuries, are confidered, it will certainly be 
thought a very moderate affumption, that, including what is 
{pent by others on objects more rational, though not abfo- 
lutely requifite, there is half a million of perfons who, one 
with another, {pend 25/. fer annum in unneceflary expences, 
making 12,500,000/. The total expence will then be : 


For fubfiftence = = 82,400,000 
For houfe-rent - - 93500,000 

. For clothing = = 26,000,000 
For mifcellaneous expences - 12,500,000 
Total 130,400,00 


«¢ The difference between this expenditure and the general 
income, fhews the annual gain of the country, or the fum 
applicable to the extenfion of commerce, the refervation of 
a greater quantity of foreign articles, the increafe of fhip- 
ping and buildings, agricultural or mechanical improvements, 
or other augmentations of the general ftock. Without 
fuch a furplus, few improvements could be carried on, nor 
could there be any increafe of wealth; and if this latter cir- 
cumftance is thought eflential to national advancement, it 
becomes an object of much importance, that the expences 
of the government fhould be reftrained within fuch bounds, 
and provided for in fuch manner, as to intrench as little as 
poflible on the annual {urplus that would otherwife be con-. 
verted into permanent capital.’” 

With regard to the influence of money and credit upon 
the circulation of the produce of labour, we refer the rea- 
der to our articles Money, Paper Currency, BAnx, and 
Crepit. For various other topics conneéted with this in- 
terefting and important fubjeGt, the reader may examine dif- 
ferent other articles in the courfe of our volumes, particu- 
larly Excuances, Par of Exchange, CoLonies, Com- 
MERCE, and CorroRATIONS. ; 

We fhall conclude the article with fome account of the 
various fy{tems concerning national income and confumption. 
Allfyftems of political economy agree in making national in- 
come to confift in the produce of annual labour. The fponta- 
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neous productions of the foil, of mines, and the waters, are 
not very confiderable, and moreover require a certain por- 
tion of labour to be brought to market. Income is either 
private or public. The produce of general labour, whether 
in the hands of individuals, wheré it forms private income, 
or diffufed all over the country in the fhape of national in- 
come, is partly confumed by the producer, and partly ex- 
changed with the view of confumption. Ifthe produce con- 
fumed in the place where it was produced be abundant, its 
plenty contributes alike to public and private wealth; but if 
that produce be rare, its fcarcity impoverifhes the individual 
and the public. With regard to the produce exchanged by 
the producers, if the exchange takes place with a foreign 
country, its abundance turns it to the benefit of the fo- 
reigners, who purchafe it with the fame values which the 
ufed to give for it, unlefs the foreign country fhould have 
been favoured with a like abundance in its own produce ; 
becaufe in that cafe plenty is equally beneficial to the fo- 
reigners and natives, and in both cafes private and public 
wealth remains the fame. -But if the produce exchanged 
with the foreign country be fcarce, the foreigners are fuf- 
ferers by this {carcity. Finally, if the exchange of national 
produce take place at home, its plenty becomes beneficial to 
the confumers, without lofs to the producers, becaufe the 
latter always receive the fame value which they ufually re- 
ceived from the confumers. But in cafe of fcarcity, the lofs 
isto the confumer, yet without any benefit to the producer, 
becaufe the confumer can only give him the ufual value : 
therefore in both cafes there is neither lofs nor profit for 
private and public wealth. But when the abundance or 
{carcity is exceflive and extraordinary, it is more or lefs fa- 
taltothe producer or confumer, {till without effeCting any 
difference between public and private wealth, becaufe what 
the one lofes the other gains : and public wealth, which con- 
fifts of individual riches, experiences no change from the lofs 
of the producers and the gain of the confumers. It feems 
to be of great importance that governments fhould be fully 
convinced of the identity of public and private wealth, be- 
caufe it is on this truth that the maintenance of focial order, 
the progrefs of public wealth, and the melioration of man- 
kind do, in a meafure, depend. 

The produce of annual labour, whether confidered as pri- 
vate er national income, is diftributed in the fhape of wages, 
of labour, profit of flock, or rent of land, and the diitr:- 
bution is regulated by the progreflive, ftationary, or retro- 
grade {tate of national wealth. When wealth is progreffive, 
more produce of the annual labour is diftributed in wages of 
labour, profit of ftock, and rent of land: when it is fta- 
tionary, a{maller quantity of that produce goes to the la- 
bourers as wages, and to the landholders as rent ; and the 
profit of {tock remains as before ; but when it is retrograde, 
the wages of labour fink fo low, that they are fearcely ade- 
quate to fupply the moft urgent wants of the labourers ; 
rents alfo fufler a confiderable diminution, but the profits of 
{tock experience a rife correfponding with the decline of na- 
tional wealth. 

Confumption bears a neceflary and indifpenfable propor- 
tion to the national income, but that proportion has net yet 
been invariably fixed. -The French economifts think that 
confumption ought to be equal to the income, and they 
allow noeconomy but in that part of the annual income re- 
ferved for the land owners as the net produce of their lands. 
But according to Dr. Smith, confumption ought to be in- 
ferior to income, and itis on the furplus of income that he 
chiefly founds the progrefs of national wealth : and he aflumes 
that parfimony and not induftry is the fmmediate caufe of the 
increafe of capital. There are fome authors who condemn 
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economy ; who regard confumption as the meafure of re- 
produGtion ; and maintain that the people are the richer the 
more they fpend, whence luxury would become the moft 
powerful {pring of wealth. When an individual confumes 
more than his income, the furplus mutt be taken from his ca- 
pital, which is gradually diminifhing, and the diminution of 
the capital diminifhes his income in the fame proportion : and 
if he go on upon this plan, the time will come when that in- 
dividual, having neither income nor capital left, is obliged 
to labour for his fubfiftence, or to be indebted for his main- 
tenance to public charity. What is true of one individual 
is equally fo of feveral, and even of a whole nation, and the 
excefs of confumption above income may therefore occafion 
the ruin of nations as it does the mifery of individuals. It 
was fo underftood among the ancients, who not only recom- 
mended economy, but honoured parfimony very highly, and 
imputed to luxury the decay of morals, the ruin of private 
fortunes, and the lofs of the ftate. A diftinGion ought, 
however, to be made between individuals and the ftate ; for 
though the expenditure of individuals fhould abforb their in- 
come, it may, fo far from being prejudicial to national 
wealth, even contribute to its increafe. The defire of com- 
forts, the love of pleafure, &c. are powerful incitements to 
labour, and induce the labourer to multiply the produce of 
his labour ; and in that cafe he labours more in proportion 
as he confumes more, and he becomes richer as his expences 
are more confiderable. In this particular inftance thofe are 
right who praife luxury and attribute to it a large fhare in 
the’increafe of wealth, and alfoin the civilization of indivi- 
duals and nations; but neither individuals nor nations- can 
enjoy afolid and permanent profperity, unlefs when private 
and public confumption does not abforb the general income, 
and when the furplus produce, that is annually accumulated, 
goes to augment the fum of labour, raife the wages of la- 
bourers, increafe population, develope induftry, multiply 
wealth, and place public power on the immoveable bafis of 
population and wealth. 

We may farther obferve, that after the produce of the an- 
nual labour of every country has been reduced to its true 
value by its interchange with the produce of all countries, 
it has no longer any influence upon wealth, but with regard 
to its diftribution and confumption. The national produce is 
diftributed to the /and owners in the fhape of rents ; to the 
capitalifts as profits of flock ; and to all who participate directly 
otaeal kg Ee in the fhape of wages. This diftri- 
bution is more or lefs favourable to the progrefs of public 
and private wealth, according as ftipulations in all private 
contracts are more or lefs free. All meafures that alter the 
dire€tion of this “diftribution, and infringe upon its natural 
proportions, oppofe more or lefs obftacles to wealth, and 
may even prove fatal to its exiftence. Independently of the 
diftribution of the produce of labour to the land owners, the 
capitalifts, and the labourers, a part muft be taken from this 
produce for government and the fervants of the ftate, which 
alfo has a confiderable influence upon wealth. The con- 
fumption of the produce allotted to each iadividual, by the 
rents of land, the profits of {tock, and the wages of labour, 
is fubject to two laws: 1. The confumption of the annual 
produce mutt be inferior to the total quantity of that pro- 
duce. A part fhould be faved for the increafe of the capital 
flock ; for unforefeen wants; and a progreflive popula- 
tion. This economy atts as a fafe-cuard againft the blafts 
of fortune, and is a certain pledge of grandeur and profpe- 
rity : and fe long as the con{umption of public and private 
revenue does not abforb the whole produce of general labour, 
wealth is progreflive, nations profper, and are, in truth, 
advancing to the higheft degree of power and fplendour. 
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2. Confumption is more or lefs ufeful to the progrefs of 
wealth, according as it is or is not direéted to folid and laft- 
Ing enjoyments. 

To conclude in the words of Mr. Ganilk : “ In the eco- 
nomical fy{tem of modern nations, general labour is the {prin 
of wealth, and general economy the only way of ey 
ing the funds and the refources of labour ; of developing its 
power, its faculties, and its genius; and of giving it a con- 
{tant and unlimited Manistees. The general interchange 
of the produce of labour, by affording to the labouring 
clafles new, varied, and inexhautftible enjoyments, ftimulates 
their activity, excites their induftry, encourages their efforts, 
and raifes them to the higheft degree of energy and induftry, 
and the extent of a more or lefs beneficial confumption of 
the whole produétions extends or narrows the bounds of 
wealth and opulence. 

“¢ Wealth, in the modern fyftem of political economy, is the 
work of all men, of all nations, and, as it were, of the whole 
human rage; the reward of all individual efforts ; and the 
end of private and general ambition. When all are rufhing 
to the fame end, the rights of all are re{pected, the interefts 
of all attended to, and the conveniencies of all confulted. 
All advance by the fide of each without elbowing, without 
injurmg, without crufhing each other. All are benefited 
by thew reciprocal efforts, and all owe their fucceffes to 
their general co-operation. To this admirable fyftem, civi- 
lization is indebted for its progrefs ; and when better under- 
ftood, it will prove its moft vigilant fafe-guard and its firmeft 
fupport.”’ 

PoxiticaL Criticifm. See Criticism. 

PouiticaL Liberty. See Liperry. 

Poxiticat Power, in Matters of Government, is, ace 
cording to Mr. Locke (Of Government, b. ii. c. 1. § 3.) 
aright of making laws with penalties of death, and confe- 
quently all lefs penalties, for the regulation and prefervation 
of property ; and of employing the force of the commu- 
nity in the execution of fuch laws, and in the defence of the 
commonwealth, from foreign injury ; and all this only for 
the public good. The principle upon which this kind 
of power is P anded) is this, that it is every perfon’s intereft 
to give up his own judgment as to his property and his right 
of felf-defence to the regulations of laws and magiftrates ; 
{ince in this way the prefervation of property and the fafety 
of every perfon are beft confulted. Reafon teaches all 
the members of fociety, to fubmit the ftrength of the whole 
to the direction of proper perfons, to be by them exerted in 
its defence. ‘Thus the reafon of the thing, the confent of 
the feveral members, exprefs or tacit, and the authority of 
the Creator, obliging to what is for the common good, con- 
cur to eltablifh political power, and to make fubmiffion to 
it a duty. 

POLITICS, Poxirick, worsrsxny from wors:, civitas, flates 
the firft part of economy, or ethics, confifting of the go- 
verning and regulating of ftates, for the maintenance of the 
public fafety, order, tranquillity, and good morals. 

Lord Bacon divides politics into three parts, with regard 
to the three grand ends thereof, or the three offices incum- 
bent on thofe who have the adminiftration ; viz. the prefer- 
vation of the ftate; the happine/s and flourifhing of the ftate; 
and the enlargement of its bounds. 

The two firft parts, he obferves, are well handled by fe- 
veral authors; but about the third there isa deep filence. He 
ranks this, therefore, among the number of the defiderata, 
and gives us a {pecimen of an effay to fupply it. 

We have feveral fyftems of politics by Ariftotle, Machi- 
avel, Doria, Lipfius, &c. in which laft there is nothing but 
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particles and conjunétions of the author’s own ; the body of 
the book being all quotations. 

Poxitics, Academy of. See ACADEMY. 

POLITIUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Italy, 
belonging to the Marrucini. Diod. Sic. ia 

POLITOOR, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
the Carnatic; feven miles N. of Conjeveram. 

POLITORIUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Italy, 
in Latium, and in the firft region of it, according to Pliny. 
Livy fays, that it was taken by king Ancus. 

POLITSCHANO, in Geography, a town of the duchy 
of Stiria ; four miles S. of Windifch Weittritz. 

POLITY, or Poticy. See Poricy. 

POLITZ, in Geography, atown of Anterior Pomerania, 
near the Frifch Haff, celebrated for its hops; eight miles 
N. of Old Stettin. N. lat. 53°36’. E.long. 14° 40!.— 
Alfo, atown of Bohemia, in the circle of Konigingratz ; 
four miles W. of Branau. 

POLITZKA, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Chrudim ; 20 miles S.E. of Chrudim. N. lat. 49° 40’. 
E. long. 16°. 

POLIUM, in Botany, from rods, hoary, an old name 
for a pretty mountain plant, of which there are many varie- 
ties, or perhaps fpecies, comprehended by Linneus under 
his Teucrium Polium. 'The heads of flowers are hoary, and 
the backs of the /eaves fnow-white. The whole herb is 
bitter and ftrongly aromatic, efteemed ufeful for keeping 
away moths from clothes and furniture, whence it has 
fometimes obtained the appellation of Tinearia. See 
‘TEUCRIUM. 

POLIVO, or Burnr J/land, in Geography, an ifland 
of the Archipelago, which lies to the E. of Argentiera, 
and is feparated from it only by a channel a quarter of a 
league wide. It formerly belonged to individuals of Milo 
and Argentiera, who had flocks on this ifland; but fearing 
to turn it to account left they fhould attra@t the attention and 
extortions of the Turks, they were endeavouring to difpofe 
of their intereft in it, when Sonnini vifited it. This ifland, 
occupied only by flocks, is four or five leagues in circam- 
ference, and, about one-fourth of the foil excepted, capable 
of cultivation. The uncultivable part confifts of hills, 
partly covered by rocks, between which grow various plants 
and fhrubs; and thefe hills, though not cultivated, would 
not be unproduétive ; flocks would find there abundance of 
food ; and lentifks and junipers would yield wood and oil. 
Nature has planted between the rocks bulbs of faffron, in 
the midft of other vegetable produGtions, ufeful, though wild. 
In the bofom of the rocks are found carnelians of feveral co- 
lours, but moftly of a yellow-orange colour, and agates of 
a yellow and tranf{parent grey, which may be confidered as 
a {pecies of fardonyx. Anexcavation, fupported by polts, 
indicates ancient mineralogical labours, and it might be pof- 
fible to renew them with advantage. To the culture of va- 
rious {pecies of corn, cotton, &c. and to the colletion of wood, 
might be added the rearing of bees, and wax in the Levant is 
known to be a profitable article of trade. The fituation of 
Polivo at the entrance of the Archipelago, in the vicinity of 
a great number of iflands, forming a road, the common an- 
choring place for veflels that navigate in thefe feas, would 
give birth to an infinite number of commercial fpeculations, 
which could not fail to be very produétive. On the weft, 
facing Argentiera, are two coves, into one of which flips 
can enter. The Europeans call Polivo by the name of 
«Burnt Ifland,”’ becaufe the Venetians, during the long wars 
which they had to maintain againft the Turks, deftroyed by 
fire the olive trees with which it was covered. Thefe trees 
mdicate the goodnefs of the foil, and the fmall number, {till 
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cultivated on the weit coaft, oppofite to Argentiera, produces 
abundant erops. : 

POLIZZI, atown of Sicily, in the valley of Mazara ; 
15 miles E. of Cefalu. N. lat. 37° 47'. E. long. 14° 10/. 

POLKOWITZ, a town of Silefia; in the principality of 
Glogau, containmg two churches; to miles S. of Gros 
Glogau. N. lat. 51° 29'. E. long. 16° 5/. 

POLL, aterm ufed in ancient writings for the head. 

The word is, doubtlefs, formed from pole ; this part be- 
ing, as it were, the pole of the microcofm. =. 

Hence, to poll is to enter down the names of perfons who 
give their votes, or voices, at an eleétion. 

Poti Deed. See Drep. ' 

Poiti-£vil, in Veterinary Science, aname given toan abfcefs 
formed near the head of a horfe, about the junétion of the firft 
vertebra of the neck. It commonly proceeds either froma 
blow or hurt received on the head, either by ftriking it 
againit the cieling of a low itable, or by the preffure of old 
harfh harnefs halters. Upon the firft difcovery of it repel- 
lents may be ufed, fuch as fomentation with hot vinegar and 
a fponge, followed by a flight application of camphorated 
{pirits, The moft effectual method, it is faid, of difperfing 
the tumour in the firft ftage of the diforder, is that of anoint- 
ing the inflamed parts with bliftering liniment. But for ex- 
pediting fuppuration, the beft applications are hot fomenta- 
tions with gruel, fucceeded by emollient poultices of linfeed 
powder, milk, and a {mall quantity of turpentine well in- 
corporated, or bread, milk, and white lily-root, bruifed to 
a pafte and applied of a proper warmth. When fuppura- 
tion has taken place, andthe matter can be diftinétly felt, an 
opening mutt be made as near as poflible to the inferior part 
of the abfcefs, anda feton be introduced through the whole 
extent of the cavity which fhould be frequently moved, and 
wafhed with fpirits of turpentine. The healing procefs may 
be aided by daily injeéting the following lotion into the ca- 
vity of the abfcefs: vz. 

Take muriated quicktfilver and vitriolated copper, of 
each in powder two drachms, and of beiling water, one pint ; 
when cold, add two ounces of tin€ture of myrrh, and mix 
them. 

If finufes be formed, and the lotion be not fufficient to heal 
the parts, the parts mutt be laid open by an incifion through 
their whole extent, and the following drefling may be ufed : 
VIZ. . 

Take of red precipitate, in powder, half an ounce, oint- 
ment of yellow refin, two ounces, and oil of turpentine, half 
an ounce, and mix them. 

Over this drefling lay a large pledgit of tow, fpread 
with any fimple ointment. In the further procefs, let the 
wound be kept clean, and the treatment be fuch as is ufual 
in fimple wounds. 

Poi Taxes. See CAPITATION. 

Potts, Challenge to the. See CHALLENGE. 

POLLA, in Geography, a town of the duchy of Stiria; 
fix miles W.N.W. of Hardeberg.—Alfo, atown of Naples, 
in Principato Citra ; four miles S. of Cangiano. 

POLLACK, in Jchthyology, a name which wé give to 
two different fifth of the afellus or gadus kind, with the dif- 
ferent epithets of raw and whiting. The raw-pollack is 
the fame fpecies that in fome parts of England is called the 
cole-fifh, and is the afellus niger, or gadus carbonarius, of 
authors. The other is called the whiting-pollack, and is 
the afellus virefcens of Willughby and others; and the gadus 
pollachius of Linneus. See Ganus. 

The whiting-pollack is common on many of our rocky 
coatts, and numbers of them are feen in fummer {porting 
on the furface of the water, which are often taken with a 
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goofe’s feather fixed on the hook. They do not grow to a 
large fize, and are a good fifh for the table. 

POLLAJUOLO, Anronio and Pierro, in Biography. 
Thefe brothers were born at Florence of low parentage, 
Antonio in 1426, and Pietro in 1428; and as their father 
was unable to give them a liberal education, Antonio was 
placed with Bartoluccio Ghiberti, a very eminent gold- 
{mith, and Pietro became a difciple of Andrea del Caftagno. 
Antonio followed his trade with the higheft credit, and 
defigned extremely well in metals, and in wax ; having per- 
formed many very eftimable works in both. But as Pietro 
had at the fame time rendered himfelf confiderable, and was 
in great reputation for his performances in oil-colours, An- 
tonio quitted his original profeflion to learn defign and co- 
louring from his brother ; and they ever after aflociated in 
all thofe works which they executed in Florence, and feveral 
other cities in Italy. 

Pietro had been taught the fecret of preparing his colours 
with oil, by his mafter Caftagno; and having communicated 
that knowledge to Antonio, thefe artifts improved it daily 
by their pra¢tice, and diftinguifhed themfelves exceedingly 
for portrait painting, as well as for hiftory. Pietro in par- 
ticular painted the portraits of Poggio, who wrote the hif- 
tory of Florence, and of many of the nobility, in a fize as 
large as life, which procured him the greateft applaufe. 
Among the hiftorical fubjeé&ts which they jointly executed, 
are mentioned fome of the Labours of Hercules, painted 
in the Medicean palace; and in the chapel of the family 
Pucci, a Servi, there yet exilts a pi€ture, by the hand of 

. Antonio, of the Martyrdom of St. Sebaftian, one of the 
beft performances of the fifteenth century, if not in colour, 
fwperior in compofition to the produdtons of that epoch. 

Thefe brothers lived in high efteem and great affluence ; 
and they died in the fame year, not more rich in fortune 
than in reputation. Few months intervened between the 
death of the one and the other; and they were both buried 
in the fame tomb, in the church of St. Pietro in Vincula, 
at Rome. Fufeli’s Pilkington. 

POLLAM, in Commerce, a weight at Madras, and other 
parts of the Eaft Indies; 320 of which are equal to 3200 
pagodas = 8 vis = 1 maund. 

POLLARD, among Hunters, a ftag, or male deer, 
which has caft its horns. 

PoLiarp, in Planting, a term applied toa tree that has 
been frequently polled or lopped, and its top taken off, or 
headed down to the ftem, for the purpofe of fire wood, or 
{mall poles for hurdle wood, and other fimilar ufes, as well 
as for hop poles, &c. It is a term moft commonly in ufe 
in the fouthern and eaftern diftri€ts of the kingdom. But 
though much wood of this {mall fort may be provided in 
this way, the practice has been highly reprobated, not only 
as being deftructive of good timber, but as a barbarous 
fyftem which disfigures and renders the appearance of the 
country Bilsiocweslite: 

In the Survey of Middlefex, after remarking that the 
hedge rows in that county are fometimes disfigured by pol- 
lard trees; but in no degree equal to what they are in fome 
other counties ; it is obferved, that hedge rows in no diftriét 
are fo barbaroufly ufed by the tenants, or refleét fo much 
want of attention on the part of the landlords, as thofe in 
Norfolk and Suffolk. Numerous are the fields in thofe 
counties whofe hedges are filled with pollards of every age, 
under perhaps two hundred years, of no value to the tenant, 
and worth to the landlord only a twentieth, or thirtieth 
part of what thofe identical trees would have been worth, 
had they been protected from the {poliation of the farmer’s 
axe. Including intereft on the value of fuch trees, the 
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amount would have been at leaft an hundred times more thaw 
it 18. 

And inftances are not wanting in every county, of pollard 
oaks abounding in hedge rows; which, had they been pro- 
teéted till grown into trees, and fold in their prime, including 
intereft on their produce, would now have brought three 
times more money than the freehold would fell for which 
produced them. But, for want of fuch protection, they at 
prefent disfigure the eftates on which they ftand; and are 
only of a comparatively trifling value. Confequently, the 
owners of fuch eftates have lof the greater part of their 
property by the knavery of their tenants; the want of ficill 
and diligence in their agents; and of attention or difcern- 
ment in themfelves. It is fuggefted, that the beft remedy 
for this evil would be, for landlords to cut down all the 
pollards over the whole extent of their properties; and to 
fell them for what they would fetch. They would produce, 
on fome eftates, a confiderable fum, which, at compound 
intereft, would double itfelf every fifteen years. But the 
longer the pollards ftand, the lefs valuable they will be. In 
the next place, a covenant fhould, it is contended, be entered 
into by the tenant, not to op any tree (nor to /op it to any 
greater height than ten or fifteen fect from the ground) 
under a penalty of five pounds for each offence ; which fum 
the landlord would be entitled to receive of the tenant for 
every pollard difcoverable at any time upon his eftate. Any 
tree recently pollarded, would be pofitive evidence againft the 
tenant ; who fhould be invariably required to pay the pe- 
nalty.; and, when that is done, the landlord fhould cut the 
pollard down. If this method were adopted, and the young 
trees thus carefully protected, the eftates would increafe in 
beauty and value every year. In a national point of view, 
this matter is of itill greater importance, as it is not con- 
ceivable, without the help of calculation, what an immenfe 
lofs of timber is fuftained in this way. 

Where pollard trees abound in hedge rows, they are in 
general cropped or cut over once in from about nine to fif- 
teen years, the advantage of which moftly belongs to tenants. 
It is a work that fhould be carefully performed, the branches 
being taken off by a clean cut, and be conftantly finifhed 
by the latter part of February, if poffible to be done. 

PoLiarp, in Rural Economy, a term applied to the fine 
bran or inner hufk of wheat. It is a fubftance much ufed 
in the fouthern diftri@s in feeding hogs and different forts 
of domeftic animals. 

Po.Larp is a name given by fome hiftorians to a fort of 
bafe money current at one time in Ireland, and called more 
ufually crocards. 

Thefe were coins of France, and other nations, which 
paffed in Ireland as pennies, though really not worth quite 
half fo much. They were made of copper, with a very 
{mall admixture of filver. 

It was in the reign Edward I. appointed lord of that 
kingdom in the life-time of his father Henry III. that the 
ufe of falfe and counterfeit money of this kind was fo ex- 
tremely common in Ireland. While his father reigned in 
England this prince never extended his power fo far as to 
fet up any mint, or coin any money in Treland ; but at his 
acceflion to the crown he found his treafury empty, and the 
current coin of his kingdoms in a very bad condition ; his 
abfence of near two years after his father’s death having fo 
encouraged the clippers and coiners of money, that little 
but clipped or counterfeit money of the kingdom was to be 
met with; and five or fix different forts of bafe and mixed 
money had been imported privately, and uttered in England 
and Ireland as pennies, though they were not half the value 
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Thefe were the crocards and pollards, called alfo mitres, 
lionines, rofaries, and by the like names, accofding to the 
things marked in the impreffions. ‘To remedy this evil, and 
reftore the current coin of the kingdom to its ancient purity 
and value, this prince eftablifhed a certain ftandard ; and as 
the bafe money was an admixture of a very {mall quantity 
of filver, with a great deal of copper, he ordered that there 
fhould be in every pound of money weighing twelve ounces, 
eleven ounces and two penny-weights and a quarter of pure 
filver, and only feventeen pence halfpenny farthing alloy. 

The faid pound to weigh twenty fhillings and three pence 
in account ; the ounce twenty pence; and the penny twenty- 
four grains and a half. According to this regulation, the 
money of Ireland was alfo ordered to be made, and a new 
kind of money was ftruck there in the year 1279, under 
Stephen de Fulbourn, bifhop of Waterford, and lord de- 
puty of Ireland. The pieces coined at this time in Ireland 
were groats, or four-pennies, halfpence, and farthings ; and 
as thefe were the fame in value, as to weight, with the 
Englifh coins, they would go equally in England and Ire- 
land; and in the twenty-ninth year of the reign of the fame 
prince, that is, in 1300, the crocards, pollards, and other 
bafe money, were deeried; and it was made death, with 
confifcation of goods, to import any of them. 

By this means the circulation of the bafe and mixed mo- 
ney was in a great meafure ftopped, and four new furnaces 
were erected in the mint of Dublin, to fupply the great de- 
mand that there was for good money ; and Almander Nor- 
man de Line was appointed mafter of the coiners. This 
was the beginning of good money in Ireland ; and in the 
year 1304, there were font over from England twenty-four 
ftamps for coining of money there, viz. three piles with fix 
crofles, for pennies; three piles with fix croffes, for half- 
pence ; and two piles with four croffes, for farthings. In 
the old way of coining with the hammer, before the mill 
and {crew were invented; twe kinds of punchions were in 
ufe, the one called the crofs, upon which was engraved the 
head of the prince; and this was fo called, becaufe anciently 
a crofs was the figure ftruck on this fide of coins inftead of 
the head of the prince: the other, called the pile, contained 
the arms, or fome other figure, to be ftruck with an infcrip- 
tion on the back, or reverfe of the coins. The pennies and 
halfpence ftruck in this king’s reign, have the king’s head 
in a triangle full-faced. The beft preferved of them, found 
at this time, weigh twenty-two grains the penny: and the 
halfpence from ten grains to ten and a half. The farthings 
are fo fcarce, that it is very rare to meet with one in the 
colle&ions of the moft curious. Simon’s Hitt. of Irifh 
Coins, p. 15. 

PoLtarp, in Ichthyology, a local name for the young and 
{mall fifh of the cole-fifh, or rawling-pollack kind. It is 
ufed in Cornwall, &c. 

POLLAROLI, Carto Francesco, in Biography, one 
of the moft voluminous compofers of operas at Venice ; 
who, from 1689 to 1729, when he died, compofed more than 
a hundred lyric dramas for that city, which feem all to have 
been well received. His fon Antonio, maeftro di cappella 
of St. Mark’s cathedral, was an eminent mufician, and a 
compofer of feveral operas for the Venetian theatres. 

POLLAY, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Bahar; 25 miles S.W. of Patna. N. lat. 25° 21'. E. 
long. 85°.—Alfo, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of 
Ruttunpour; ro miles N.E. of Ruttunpour. 

POLLE, atown of Weftphalia, in the principality of 


Calenberg, on the Wefer, with a ferry; 20 miles S. of 
Hameln. 
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POLLEAR, or Poreyar, nm Hindoo Mythology, a 
name of the god of prudence and policy. He is always 
reprefented with the head of an elephant, and generally with 
four arms, otherwife as a man; fometimes mounted on a 
rat or moufe, or with that animal befide him, it being 
deemed in India a very fagacious animal, and the elephant 
proverbially fo. He is deemed the offspring of Siva and 
Parvati, and is often feen with the feCtarial marks on his 
forehead, that diftinguifh the grand divifion of Saivas; fuch 
as horizontal lines, a crefcent, &c. His commoneft name 
is Ganefa; that at the head of this article being of local 
ufage, on the coaft of Coromandel chiefly. He is alfo 
claffically called Ganyaka; and vulgarly, among the Mah- 
rattas and low people, Ganpatty. His name of Ganefa is 
derived by fir W. Jones from gana, an aflemblage of gods, 
and i/a, meaning lord ; denoting him to be,the fuperior of fuch 
aflemblages, of which Hindoo books enumerate nine, each 
confifting of eight deities. He is invoked by Hindoos of 
many, if not of all, feéts in the outfet of any bufinefs: if a per- 
fon build a houfe, an image of Ganefa is previoufly propi- 
tiated by ceremonies detailed in their rituals, and fet up at 
or near the fpot: if he write a book, Ganefa is faluted at 
the commencemeat, as he is alfo at the top of a letter, with 
Sri Ganefa namah, praife to the divine Ganefa, or fome fuch 
phrafe, or a character denoting it. Setting off on a journey, 
Canefa is implored to prote&t him; and for the accommo- 
dation of travellers his image is frequently feen by the road 
fide, efpecially where two roads crofs ; but fometimes it is 
little elfe than a ftone rudely chiflelled into fomething of a 
conical form, or like an elephant’s head, with oil and red 
ochre daubed over it, decorated perhaps with a chaplet of 
flowers by fome pious neighbour or traveller. It is common 
to fee a figure of the god of prudence over bankers’ and 
other fhops ; and upon the whole there is perhaps no deity 
in the Hindoo Pantheon, as copious as that of Rome, 
oftener feen and addreffed. 

There are feveral coincidences in the characters of Ganefa 
and Janus: to both were afcribed a charaGter of wifdom ; 
and when he is defcribed as confidered by the Romans * the 
god who prefided over the beginning of all undertakings, 
receiving the firft libations of wine and wheat, and the pre- 
face of all prayer,’’ the defcription anfwers to both. 

Befides the ufual adoration paid to Ganefa affociated with 
other gods, there is, it is faid, a fe€t of people who exclufively 
er chiefly worfhip him. They are called Ganapatya. He has 
been frequently incarnated, and Hindoo books contain nu- 
merous legends of his metamorphofes and adventures, heroic 
and amorous. Under the article Murasa of this work, an 
inftance is given of exifting fuperftition conne&ted with this 
deity, fcarcely to be parallelled out of Afia. 

The worfhip of Ganefa we may conclude to have been 
long as well as extenfively a ufage, for he is feen frequently 
fculptured in the Elephanta and other ancient caves. In 
the Puranas are many extravagant relations refpeGting him. 
Although ufually confidered as the offspring of Siva, it is 
faid in the Siva Purana that he was formed by Parvati of 
fair proportions, of the excrementitious particles and im- 
purities of her own body, without the intervention of her 
iord, which fo enraged him, that on one occation he cut off 
the head of Ganefa, in place of which an elephant’s was 
fubftituted. Sometimes he is feen in pictures with but one 
hufk, and legends, fimilarly extravagant, are given to ac- 
count for this. Such of our readers as defire more of thefe 
fables, we refer to the Hindoo Pantheon, where many par- 
ticulars and plates of Ganefa are given. Under the article 
Parasu Rama of this work, that hero is mentioned as the 
cutter-off of the head of Ganefa. 
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POLLEE, in Geography, a town of Hindoottan, in 
Orifla; 12 miles E. of Sonepour. 

POLLEN, in Botany and Vegetable Phyfiology, a Latin 
word, expreflive of any fine powder, but originally of the 
light volatile duft of a mill; and now technically applied to 
the powdery particles, difcharged by the anthers of flowers. 
Thefe are thrown out, chiefly in warm dry weather, when 
the anther burits, either by the contra¢tion of its coat, or 
by fome appropriate opening, or pore. The pollen, though 
a fine powder in appearance, and light enough to be wafted 
along by the air, has a peculiar and appropriate ftruéture, 
fometimes very different in different plants. Each grain is 
commonly a membranous bag, round or angular, rough or 
{mooth, which remains entire till it meets with any moifture, 
when it burfts with great force, difeharging a moft fubtile 
vapour. The moifture naturally deftined to produce this 
explofiof, is the honey-like exudation of the itigma, by 
which means it takes place in the only fituation where the 
requifite purpofe can be anfwered, of impregnating the ger- 
men. (See FecunpATion of Plants.) If the pollen meets 
with wet before it arrives at the {tigma, a premature burit- 
ing, and lofs of its contents and virtues, are the confe- 
quences. Nothing can be a more exquifite hygrometer than 
the membranous part of the pollen. This appears by the 
intelligent remarks of Mr. Luke Howard, of Plaiftow in 
Effex, publifhed in Tranf. of Linn. Soc. v. 6. 65. To 
that gentleman we are indebted for the information that the 
pollen of the Hazel-nut, and fome other plants, confifts of 
feveral cells. The various movements which he defcribes, 
in pollen floating in mixtures of {pirits and water, are pro- 
bably to be attributed, not to any fort of irritability, but 
to the impetus aie to each bag by the difcharge of its 
contents ; as well as to the compound agitation, caufed by 
the hygrometrical effe&t of the water abforbed by the mem- 
brane, and the diflolving or feparating ation of the fpirits 
upon its fubftance, which, from the inflammability of fome 
kinds of pollen, appears to partake of a refinous nature. 


In many plants of the natural orders of Orchidea and Con- 
tortz, as well as in the genus Mirabilis, the pollen feems of 
a glutinous nature, or rather of an elaftic or fpongy texture, 
faturated with a fluid. This fluid appears neverthelefs to be 
analogous to the more elaftic impregnating vapour of ordi- 
nary pollen. In fome of the Orchidee it becomes, after a 
while, as Mr. Brown has obferved, of a waxy nature. Such 
pollen is gradual in performing its office, attaching itfelf to 
the ftigma, and remaining there in its original mafs, not 
flying in difperfed particles, and in a cafual manner, through 
the air, to impregnate ftigmas of diftant flowers. 

The pollen of plants that bloffom under water mutt be of 
avery different nature from that which flies through the air, 
and which with the touch of any moifture is deftroyed. We 
can eafily conceive that fubmerfed vegetables may be pro- 
vided with a itill more glutinous, or refinous, pollen, only 
fo far foluble in water as may anfwer the purpofe of its coms 
munication with the ftigmas; while, in like manner, the 
fecretion of the latter muft be of a different nature from 
that of ordinary plants, left it fhould be weakened, or 
wafhed away, by the circumambient fluid. 

PoLLeEN, in Agriculture, a provincial word applied to the 
hen-rooft. It is fometimes written pollen and hen-pollen. 

PoueN Thuris, in the Materia Medica, a term ufed by 
the Latin writers to exprefs the manna thuris, or manna liba- 
notis, of the Greeks, but that very improperly ; for the 
word pollen thuris properly fignifies the frankincenfe reduced 
to a powder; but this was not what the ancient Greeks 
called manna thuris, but the {mall fragments which were 
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broken off from the large pieces, in the gathering or pack- 
ing up. See Lepros Libanotis and FRANKINCENSE. 

POLLENECA, Potenza, in Ancient Geography, a 
town of Italy, in Etruria, N. of Augufta Vagiennorum, 
at the confluence of the Stura and the ai anarus. Suetonius, 
in his life of Tiberius, mentions it as an ancient and muni- 
cipal city. 

POLLENFELD, in Geography, a town of Bavaria, in 
the principality of Aichftatt ; 3 miles N.E. of Aichftatt. 

POLLENTIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Italy, 
in the interior of Liguria; fituated, according to Pliny, 
near the Alps, furnamed Potentia, and S.E. of Afta.— 
Alfo, a town of Italy, in the Picenum, with the title of a 
Roman colony, according to Livy.—Alfo, one of the chief 
towns of the Greater Balearic ifle, fituated towards the 
N.E., and bearing, as Strabo fays, the title of a Roman 
colony. 

POLLENZA, or Puctianza, in Geography, a town 
fituated on the N. of the ifland of Majorca, anciently 
Pollentia. This ancient little town was built, as it is 
faid, with a view of replacing a Roman colony, founded 
in that fituation, and on that account called Colonia. It 
evidently appears by aqueduéts and other remains to haye 
been formerly of greater extent than it is at prefent: 
it is a league from the fea, in a plain proteéted from 
the north winds by feveral high hills. The interior is 
well built, and the population amounts to nearly 6000 
inhabitants, who are in eafy circumftances. The parifh 
church is confecrated to our Lady of the Angels, and ig 
built in a good ftyle of architeCture ; it has a prior and 19 
beneficiaries, appointed by the order of Malta, who haye 
the fame jurifdiétion with that formerly exercifed by the 
Knights Templars, to whom it belonged. Here are a con- 
vent of Dominicans, an ‘unfinifhed monaftery of Jefuits, a 
military hofpital, and two chapels or oratories. ‘The moor- 
ings in the port of Pollenza are of fufficient depth to admit 
{hips and galleys ; they are fheltered from all winds, and de- 
fended by a tower with artillery. The environs are well 
cultivated ; here are vines, olive-trees, and large flocks of 
fheep: the principal produétions are oil and wine; the 
latter, called «« Montona,”’ is exquifite, and particularly va- 
lued, Near Pollenza itands an infulated mountain, on the 
top of which is a chapel confecrated to the Holy Virgin ; 
and on the N. are the ruins of the caftle of Pollenza. Toe 
wards the N.E. the ifle is terminated by a point advancing 
very far out into the fea, and forming the cape of Fromen- 
tor. To the N.W. is Palamera, which fee. After tra- 
verling fome lofty mountains, thought to be the higheit in the 
ifland, on the W. of Pollenza, you arrive at Soller, a {mall 
port, with a narrow and difficult mouth, proteéted by a 
battery of feveral guns, at which the fhips receive their car- 
goes of oranges, which they export to foreign countries. 
Pollenza is diftant 26 miles N.N.E. from Majorca. N. lat. 
39° 51’. E. long. 3° 1. 

POLLEX, in Anatomy, the thumb. Pollex pedis is 
ufed for the great toe ; but the expreflion is incorrect, fince 
that member cannot be moved in oppofition to the other 
toes, as the thumb may in oppofition to the fingers. The 
proper word is hallux. See Exrremirigs. 

POLLIA, in Botany, fo named by Thunberg, after his 
great patron I. van der Poll, a burgomafter of Amfterdam, 
one of thofe who promoted his voyage to Japan ; as appears 
by the preface to his Flora of that country, p. 13.— 
Thunb. Nov. Gen. 11. Jap. 8. Schreb..223. Murray 
in Linn. Sy{t. Veg. ed. 14. 332. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 149. 
Juff. 45.—Clafs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Enfate, Linn. Junci, Juff. G 
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Gen. Ch. reformed. Cal. Perianth of three obovate, 
obtufe, concave, coriaceous, permanent, finally reflexed 
leaves. Cor. Petals three, alternate with the calyx and 
about the fame length, oblong, membranous, ribbed, wi- 
theriag. Stam. Filaments fix, inferted into the receptacle, 
capillary, incurved at the fummit ; anthers of two roundifh 
lobes. Piff. Germen fuperior, globofe, feffile ;_ {tyle flender- 
awlfhaped, incurved; {tigma fimple, obtufe. Peric. Berry 
globofe, coloured, polifhed, accompanied by the reflexed 
calyx and withered petals. Seeds numerous, about twenty, 
angular. 

Eff, Ch.- Calyx of three leaves. 
ments fimple. Berry with many feeds. 

1. P. japonica. Thunb. Jap. 138. Jamma Mioga of the 
Japanefe.—The only known {pecies, found near Nagafaki 
in Japan, as well as in the ifle of Java. Thunberg. It flowers 
in September, but is as yet a ftranger in the gardens of 
Europe, nor has a figure of this rare plant ever appeared. 
We have a {pecimen from its difcoverer, the whole afpe@t of 
which juftifies the fagacious determination of Juffieu, re- 
{peGting its natural affinity. It ranges near Trade/cantia, 
both in the natural and artificial fyftems ; nor is it related, 
as has been fufpected, to A/paragus or Dracena. The fem 
is erect, about two feet high, but little branched, angular, 
jointed, clothed with fhort, denfe, recurved, rigid pu 
befcence. Branches alternate, fhort. Leaves crowded about 
the lower part of the ftem; widely {cattered above; alter- 
nate, elliptic-lanceolate, a foot long, entire, tapering at each 
end, with a ftrong mid-rib, and feveral {maller parallel late- 
ral ones; both furfaces very minutely roughifh. /oot/alks 
clafping the ftem, membranous, ribbed, hairy, abrupt. 
Flower-ftalks corymbofe, placed about four in a whorl; 
rough with fhort reflexed hairs, of few flowers; the partial 
ones {mooth, white, and thickened upwards. Brafeas mem- 
branous, white. Flowers {now-white, the fize of Afpara- 
gus bloffoms. Berry as big as a large pea, its outer furface, 
even in a dried ftate, of the moft beautiful polifhed blue, 
like that given by heat to fteel. Internally it is white, and 
feems to be divided into three cells. 

POLLICHIA, a moft diftin@ and curious genus, thus 
named by Dr. Solander, in honour of John Adam Pollich, 
M.D. author of an excellent Flora of the Palatinate of the 
Rhine, in three volumes o¢tavo, full of ample and {cientific 
defcriptions. He died in 1780.—Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 1. 
v. I. 5, and v. 3. 505. ed. 2. v. 1. 11. Schreb. 782. Willd. 
Sp. Pl. v. 1. 23. Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3.—Clafs and order, 
Monandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Holeracee, Linn. Ama- 
ranthi, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, pitcher- 
fhaped, with five furrows and five teeth, permanent ; its 
mouth bordered with an elevated pellucid ring. Cor. Petals 
five, very fmall, inferted into the ring, alternately with the 
teeth of the calyx. Stam. Filament folitary, incurved, in- 
ferted into a fiffure in the ring, next to one of the teeth 
of the calyx, which it fearcely equals in length; anther 
roundifh, incumbent, of two lobes. Piff. Germen in the 
bottom of the calyx, ovate; ftyle thread-fhaped, cloven, 
the length of the calyx ; {tigmas two, divaricated, obtufe, 
fringed. Peric. none, except the permanent thickened calyx. 
Seed folitary, ovate, filling the cavity of the calyx. Recept. 
of feveral aggregate fcales, fometimes compound; each 
roundifh, flethy, bearing on its difk a folitary flower, and 
at length becoming very juicy, pellucid and coloured, fup- 
porting the ripened fruit. 

Eff, Ch. Calyx of one leaf, with five teeth, permanent. 
Petals five. Seed one. Scales of the receptacle pulpy, 
aggregate, fupporting the fruit. 


Petals three. Fila- 
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1. P. campeftris, Whorl-leaved Pollichia. Smith Spicil. 
I.t.1. Willd. n.1. Ait. n. 1.—The only-known fpecies; 
difcovered in fandy fields at the Cape of Good Hope by 
colonel William Patterfon, who fent its feeds to the late 
countefs of Strathmore and to Kew, in 1780. The plant 
is biennial in the greenhoufe, flowering in autumn. Root 
fibrous. S*ems numerous, twelve or eighteen inches long, 
decumbent, branched, leafy, rather fhrubby, round, in- 
vetted with fcattered white down. eaves about fix in a 
whorl, unequal, fpreading, feffile, linear-lanceolate, entire, 
tapering at each end, about an inch long, {mooth, glaucous, 
{carcely flefhy.. S#ipulas numerous, {mall, membranous, lan- 
ceolate. /owers m {mall, axillary, feflile, oppofite green 
heads, at almoft every whorl, numerous, fmall, with white 
petals. Fruit a larger head of crowded, juicy, fweet, pearly- 
white feales, each fupporting a brown calyx, containing one 
eed. 

a No genus can be more’ curious and diftinét.. It differs 
from Blitum, net to mention other marks, nearly as Brou/- 
fonetia differs from Morus (fee Paryrius); the fruit or 
feed being elevated on an enlarged pulpy receptacle, inftead 
of being enveloped in the calyx, become juicy and coloured 
like aberry. In Brouffonetia indeed the calyx remains at the 
botttom of the pulpy receptacle ; in Pollichia it is elevated 
upon that part.—Dr.Solander, in his defcription, over- 
looked the five white petals; and Willdenow, not having 
feen the Spicilegium, where alone a full defcription and co- 
loured plate of this plant have appeared, unavoidably copied 
the error; which alfo efeaped Mr. Dryander in editing the 
new edition of Hort, Kew. 

POLLICIPES, the TYoe-/bel/l, in Natural Hiflory, the 
name of a genus of fhells, the characters of which are thefe: 
they are multivalve flat fhells, of a triangular figure, each 
being compofed of feveral lamine, which end in a fharp 
point. They ftand upon pedicles, and are furnifhed with a 
great number of hairs. We have only one known f{pecies 
of this genus, and this always found in large clutters. 

POLLICIS Axspucror, in Anatomy. See ABDUCTOR. 

Po.uicis Addudor. See AppUCTOR. 

Extenfor Potuicis Brevis, and Longus. See ExTENsor. 

Flexor Poruicis Brevis, and Longus. See FLExor. 

POLLINA, in Geography, a river of Sicily, which runs 
into the fea; 10 miles W.N.W. of Mittretta. : 

POLLINCTORES, among the Ancients, an appellation 
given to thofe who wafhed and anointed the dead. 

POLLINCTURA, aword ufed by fome authors to ex- 
prefs the embalming of dead bodies. 

POLLING, in Gardening, the operation of difperfing 
the worm-caits all over the walks, with long afh-poles : this, 
befides deftroying worm-cafts, is very beneficial to the grafs 
of the walks. See Grass-walks. 

POLLIO, C. Asrntus, in Biography, an eminent Ro- 
man, was born about the year B.C. 76. Although he was 
defcended from an obfcure family, he raifed himfelf by his 
merit to the higheft offices in the itate. He was conful with 
Domitius Calvinus, in the year 40 B.C., triumphed over 
the Dalmatians, and performed much important fervice to 
Antony in the civil wars. After this he was regarded as a 
friend by Auguftus, and was looked upon as one of the moft 
illuftrious perfons of his time. He obtained celebrity as a 
literary character, ranked very high as an orator, and com- 
pofed a hiftory of his own times. Horace addrefles to Pol- 
lio the firft ode of his fecond book, and begins it with an 
allufion to his intended hiftory of the civil wars. Virgil 
alfo, in his third eclogue, records his gratitude to Pollio as 
the favourer of the mufe, and to him he infcribes his fourth 
eclogue,. Pollio was a fevere and jealous critic, and fome 
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of his ftri€tures are recorded upon the writings of Livy, 
Salluft, Cefar, and Cicero. To the well-earned glory of 
the latter he was exceedingly inimical. His own ftyle is re- 
prefented by Quintilian as ftudied, weighty, and expreflive, 
but hard and abrupt, and approaching more to that of the 
earlier writers, than to the polifh and {weetnefs of Cicero 
and his contemporaries. He was a man of extenfive erudi- 

. tion and great induftry. He wrote a Narrative of Roman 
affairs; a Grecian hiltory; and likewife compofed tragedies 
in the Greek language. He is faid to have been the firft 
who founded a library in Rome for the public ufe, to which 
laudable purpofe he devoted the fpoils he had taken in war. 
Of his writings nothing remain, excepting a few paflages 
quoted by other authors. He died about the year four of 
the Chriitian era, at the age of 80. 

POLLIOR, or Bextor, in Geography, an ifland in the 
Persian gulf, which fee. 

POLLIPLE’s Istanp, a {mall rocky ifland, at the N. 
entrance of the Highlands in Hudfon’s river. 

POLL-MONEY, or Capirarion, a tax impofed by au- 
thority of parliament, on the perfon, or head, either on all 
indifferently, or according to fome known mark of  diftinc- 
tion ; as quality, calling, &c. 

Thus, by the ftatute 18 Car. II. every fubje& in the 
kingdom was aflefled by the head, or poll, according to his 
degree ; every duke 100/., marquis 8o/., baronet 30/., knight 
2o/., efquire 1o/., &c. and every fingle private perfon 12d. 

This was no new tax, as appears by former acts of par- 
lament ; particularly that anno 1380, where, quilibet tam 
conjugatus quam folutus, utriufque fexus, pro capite /uo folvere 
cogebatur. Walling. See CaPiTATIoN. 

Camden, in his Remains of Coins, fays, there was an- 
ciently a perfonal tribute called capitatio, or poll-filver, im- 
poled on the poll, or perfon, of every one; on women from 
the age of twelve years, and on men from fourteen. 

POLLOCK, in Geography, a town of North Carolina ; 
35 miles E.S.E. of Halitax.—Alfo, a town of North Caro- 
lina; 13 miles S.W. of Newbern. 

Pottock Harbour, a harbour on the weft coaft of Min- 
danao. N. lat. 7°15’. E. long. 124° 42!. 

POLLOCKSHAWS, a manufacturing town of Scot- 
land, in the county of Renfrew; 5 miles E. of Paifley. 

POLLS, a town of the duchy of Stiria; 5 miles N. of 
Judenberg.— Alfo, a town of South Carolina; 18 miles 
W.N.W. of George-town. 

POLLUCTUM, among the Romans, a feaft kept in 
honour of Jupiter Dapalis, Hercules, &c. at which facri- 
fices were offered to the gods. 

POLLUTION, Potturio, the a& of profaning a 
temple, or other holy place. 

The Romanifts hold a church to be polluted by the effu- 
fion of blood, or of feed, therein; and require its being 
confecrated anew. 

The Jews were held polluted by the touching of a dead 
body, or of the menfes of women; and were to be purified 
in form. See the laws relating to it in Leviticus. 

The Indians are fo fuperftitious on the head of pollution, 
that they break all the veflels which thofe of another religion 
have drank out of, or even only touched ; and drain all the 
water out of a pond a ftranger has bathed in. 

Potturtion, or Self-Pollution, is alfo ufed for the abufing 
or defiling of one’s own body, by means of lafcivious fric- 
tions and titillations, raifed by art, to produce emiffion. 

We read in Scripture, that Onan, and, as fome critics 
alfo think, Er, were feverely punifhed for having polluted 
themfelves by fpilling their feed on the ground ; whence the 
crime has been denominated, by fome, Onania. 
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Of pollutions, fome are voluntary, others involuntary, and 
nodurnal, 

Potiution, Pollutio No@urna, in Medicine, the name 
of a difeafe, which confifts in an involuntary emiffion of the 
feed in the night, in time of fleep. This, in different per- 
fons, is very different in degree ; fome being afleéted with 
it only once a week, a fortnight, three weeks, or even a 
month, and others being fubject to it almoft every night. 

The perfons molt fubject to this are young men of a fan- 
guineous temperament, and who feed high, and lead a feden- 
tary life. When this happens to a perfon but once in a 
fortnight or a month, it is of no great confequence ; but 
when it happens almoft every night, it greatly injures the 
health; the patients look pale and fickly. In fome the 
eyes become weak and inflamed ; fometimes they are affected 
with violent defluxions, and ufually, at laft, are circled 
round with a livid appearance of the fkin. 

The diftemper is to be cured rather by a change of life 
than by medicines. When it has taken its rife from high 
diet and a fedentary life, a coarfer food and the ufe of exer- 
cife will generally cure it; but if any medicines are to be 
given, nitre alone will do more than almoft all the reft. 
This may be taken in large dofes, a {cruple at a time, with 
very little liquid with it, and muit be continued for fome 
time at night going to reft. The root of the water-lily is 
greatly recommended by fome in this cafe; and by others, 
the feeds of the agnus caftus; but it is very doubtful 
whether they have either of them any effet. 

Perfons fubject to this difeafe muit never take any ftimu- 
lating purges, and muft avoid, as much as poflible, all 
violent pafhions of the mind; and though exercife is re- 
commended in moderation, yet if this be too violent, it will 
rather increafe the diforder than do any thing towards its 
cure. 

The Romifh church puts up prayers, in the clofe of the 
evening office, to be preferved from no¢turnal pollutions. 

POLLUTRI, in Geography, a town of Naples, in 
Abruzzo Citra; g miles S.E. of Lanciano. 

POLLUX, in 4fronomy, the hind twin, or the pofterior 
part of the conftellation Gemini. 

Potuux is alfo a fixed ftar of the fecond magnitude, in the 
conftellation Gemini, or the Twins. 

Pottvx is alfo ufed in Meteorology. See CAstor. 

Potiux, in Mythology, the name of a demi-god, fup- 
pofed to be the fon of Jupiter and Leda, who had a temple 
in the city of Teraphne, in Laconia, where was alfo a 
facred fountain, called Polydocea, or the fountain of 
Pollux. 

PoLtiux, JuLius, in Biography, a grammarian, who was 
born at Naucratis in Egypt, and flourifhed in the reign of 
Commodus, about the year 180. He wrote an epithala- 
mium for that emperor, and opened a {chool for rhetoric at 
Athens. He was author of a ditionary, or ‘¢ Onomaiti- 
con,’ which is extant, and is a valuable aid to the ftudy 
of the Greek language, and the elucidation of its writers. 
The beft edition of this work is that of Hemfterhuys, 
2 vols. folio, Gr. et Lat. 1706. Another author of the 
fame name, but much pofterior, wrote a ‘* Chronicon,”’ in 
Greek, from the creation to the reign of the emperor Valens. 
Of this there is an edition by Hardt, printed at Leipfic in 
the year 1792. 

Pollux, in his “¢ Onomafticon,”’ treats of mufic; and in 
the 4th chapter of his fecond book, « De voce, aut his que 
a voce derivantur ;”’ ch. 7. lib. 4. “¢ De poetis et cantilenis 
gentilitiis,’’ of poetry and graceful melody; ch. 8. “ De 
inftrumentis mufice ;”’ of mufical inftruments invented by 
different people; of the pulfatile, {tringed, and Wa eegt 
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kind; of the mufic of Olympus, and of the mufical con- 
tentions at the Pythic games. ; 

POLNA, in Geography, a town of Bohemia, in the 
circle of Czaflau ; 22 miles S. of Czaflau. N. lat. 49° 30!. 
E. long. 13° 35’. 

POLNO, a town of Hinder Pomerania; 75 miles 
W.S.W. of Dantzic. N. lat. 54°3'. E. long. 16° 27! 

POLNOVATSKOI, a town of Ruflia, in the govern- 
ment of Tobolfk ; 36 miles E. of Berezov. 

POLO, Maxco, in Biography, a celebrated traveller of 
the 13th century, was born about the year 1250. His 
father Niccolo, and uncle Matteo, were two citizens of 
Venice, who failed to Conttantinople in the reign of the 
emperor Baldwin II., and in that city Marco was born. 
The two brothers failed acrofs the Euxine to Armenia, 
whence they travelled by land to the court of a confiderable 
Tartarian lord, named Barka. ,By him they were favour- 
ably received ; but after a year {pent at his capital, they 
went to Perfia, where they remained three years, whence 
they accompanied a meflenger going to the court of Kublai, 
grand khan of the Tartars, and arrived after a year’s 
journey. Here they were favourably received by the power- 
ful monarch, who was curious in his inquiries concerning 
the affairs of Europe, and the Chriftian religion. They 
gained his confidence fo completely, that he determined to 
difpatch thent as his ambafladors to the pope, with the re- 
queft that he would fend perfons to inftruét his people in the 
true faith. They fet out, and in three years, viz. in 1269, 
reached Italy. At this time there was a vacancy in the 
yopedom, and the brothers remained at Venice two years 
before it was filled. At length they obtained letters for 
Kublai from Gregory X., taking with them young Marco, 
and accompanied by two friars of the order of preachers, 
they again departed for the eaft. On their arrival in Ar- 
menia, they found the fultan of Babylon at war with that 
province ; on which account the friars refufed to advance, 
but no fenfe of danger could prevent the Venetians from 
proceeding on their courfe; and after a journey of three 
years and a half, in the midft of dangers and difafters, they 
came to a city in which Kublai then refided. He was much 
pleafed with their return, and received with the moft pro- 
found refpec the letters of the pope, and a prefent of fome 
oil from the lamp burning before the holy fepulchre at 
Jerufalem. To Marco he paid the greateft attention, and 
the young man in a very fhort time acquired four different 
languages of that country, and made himfelf fo acceptable 
to the khan, that he was employed in various miffions to 
different provinces. In every fituation he diligently noticed 
the manners and cuftoms of the countries of the people 
among whom he refided ; and from the faéts which he col- 
le&ted, he afterwards compofed his book of travels. 

After a refidence of 17 years at the court of Kublai, the 
Venetians were extremely defirous of returning to their na- 
tive land, and at length obtained permiffion to accompany 
the ambafladors of a king of India, who had come to de- 
mand a princefs of the khan’s family in marriage for their 
fovereign. It was a voyage of 18 months through the 
Indian fea, before they arrived at the court of this king, 
named Argon. ‘Thence they travelled to Conftantinople, 
and finally reached Venice in 1295. They returned rich in 
jewels and valuable effects, after an abfence of 26 years, 
which had fo altered them, that they were obliged to make 
a difplay of their wealth to procure a reception from their 
relations. Ina very fhort time, news came to Venice, that 
the Genoefe were approaching with a powerful armament ; 
on which account, a number of gallies were immediately 
fitted out to oppofe them, and Marco Polo was appointed 
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to the command of one of them. In an engagement that 
enfued he was taken prifoner, and carried to Genoa. He 
was, however, well treated, fent for his papers, and em- 
ployed himfelf in writing an account of his travels. After 
this he obtained his liberty, but of his fubfequent hiftory 
nothing is known. His work was probably compofed in 
the Venetian dialect, and from this feveral verfions have 
been made into the Italian and Latin languages. The beft 
Latin tranflation is that of Andrew Muller, 1675. It has 
alfo been tranflated into feveral modern languages. Of the 
veracity of his relations very different opinions have been 
given; but in what he aflerts from his own knowledge, he 
feems in general deferving of credit ; and perhaps to him 
Europeans owe the firft diftin& account of the remoter parts 
of Afia. Univer. Hitt. 

Poo, in Geography, an iland in the Pacific ocean, 
about 50 miles in circumference. N. lat. 14° 55/. E. 
long. 122° 28/.—Alfo, a fmall ifland in the Eaft Indian 
ocean, near the N. coaft of Samar. N. lat. 12° 14!. E. 
long. 121° 33'.—Alfo, a {mall ifland in the Eaft Indian 
fea, near S. coaft of Bool. N. lat. 9° go’. E. long. 
124° 5". ; 

POLOK, atown of Poland, in Podolia; 54 miles N.W. 
of Kaminiecz. 

POLOLAMOI, a town of Ruffia, in the government 
of Olonetz ; 100 miles W.S.W. of Kemi. 

POLOMA, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of 
Aweri, on the fea-coaft, at the mouth of the river Formofa, 
inhabited by fifhermen ; 12 miles $.S.W. of Aweri. 

POLOMEN, a town of Pruffia, in Natangen; 8 miles 
N. of Lick. : 

POLONGHERA, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Stura, on the Po; 13 miles S. of Turin. 

POLONHIR, ariver of Thibet, formed by the union of 
feveral {mall ftreams, 20 miles E. of Tchontori, which lofes 
itfelf in lake Hara. 

POLONIA, ariver of European Turkey, which runs 
into the Adriatic, at Pirgo, in the province of Albania.— 
Alfo, a {mall {trait that forms the feparation of the iflands 
of Milo and Argentiera, called by the Greek navigators the 
«Pas de Fologne.’”? This paflage is too dangerous to be 
frequented by fhipping. At the entrance of this ftrait, on 
the coaft of Milo, which faces the N.E., 4s extraG@ted a fort 
of Cimolian earth, differing very little from that of Argen- 
tiera ; boats come and load with it, in order to convey it to 
the other iflands of the Archipelago: this earth is even 
{aid to be preferred to the true Cimolian earth for wafhing, 
but that it is not fo proper for {cowering and taking out 
hie The Greeks call it “ pilo,”? which merely fignifies 
clay. 

Potonta, a town of European Turkey, in Albania, the 
fee of a Greek bifhop ; 20 miles N. of Valona. 

POLONNE, a town of Ruffian Poland, in Volhynia ; 
115 miles W. of Kiev. 

POLORE, a town of Hindooftan, in the Carnatic ; 26 
miles S.S.W. of Arcot. N. lat. 12° go! E. long. 79° 
rere 

POLOROTOVA, a town of Ruflia, in the govern- 
ment of Irkutik ; 24 miles S. of Kirenfk. 

POLOTSK, a city of Ruflia, and capital of a government, 
to which it gives name, fituated on the Duna; 168 miles 
S.E. of Riga. N. lat. 55° 32’. E. long. 28° 2o!. 

POLOTSKOE, a government of Ruflia, bounded on 
the N.E. by the government of Pfkov, on the N.W. by 
that of Riga, on the S.E. by thofe of Smolenfko and 
Mogilev, and on the S.W. by Lithuania; about 160 
miles in length, and 60 in breadth. This country was 
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formerly a part of Lithuania: its capital is Polotik. N. 
lat. 55° 10’ to 56° 16’. E. long. 25° to 31°. 

POLPHOS, a word ufed by fome authors to exprefs a 
_ bulb or bulbous root. 

POLPOCH, in Zoology, a {pecies of ferpent, faid to be 
found in Yucatan, a country bordering upon New Spain. 
It can bite with the mouth, and fting with the tail. 

POLRITTEN, in Geography, a town of Pruffia, in 
Ermeland ; 6 miles S. of Heilfberg. __ 

POLTANA, a town of Naples, in Abruzzo Citra; 9 
miles S. of Lanciano. 

POLTAVA, or Puttrawa, a town of Ruffia, in the 
government of Ekaterinoflay, on the Vorekla. This town, 
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with its regular fort, is fubject to a commandant, who refides 
here. ‘Che burghers carry on a confiderable trade to the 
Crimea, and through Poland to Germany. The town is 
but indifferent, being built after the manner of the Coffack 
towns ; however, it was rendered famous by the fiege of 
the Swedes in 1709; at laft it fell into the hands of the 
Ruffians, after the defeat of Charles XII. near this place. 
On an eminence without the town ftands a monattery, 
where the king of Sweden had his head quarters ; 84 miles 
N.N.W. of Ekaterinoflav. N. lat. 49° jo’. E. long. 

Spal. 

POLTIN, or Portro.tix, in Commerce, a Ruffian filver 
coin. The poltin is = 50 copecks, and the polpoltin = 
25 copecks. 


_N.B. -W. denotes worfe than the Englifh ftandard. 

- The poltin, or half ruble, bears the fame impreffions as 
the ruble, according to the period at which it was coined, 
except that the infcription contains the word “ poLTINA,”’ 
inftead of ** RuBLE:’’ and the quarter ruble is marked 
«© POLUPOLTINICK.”’ 

POLTROON, or Pottrroyx, a coward, or daftard, 
wanting courage to perform any thing great or noble. 

The word we borrow from the French, who, according 
to Salmafius, derive it a pollice truncato; becaufe,.anciently, 
thofe who would avoid going to the wars, cut off their 
thumbs. } ' 

But Menage, with more probability, derives it from the 
Italian poltrone, and that from poltro, a bed; becaufe timo- 
rous pufillanimous people ufually take pleafure in lying 
a-bed. He adds, that the Italian poltro is again derived 
from the German folffer, a pillow, or cufbion. 

Others choofe to derive the word from the Italian poltro, 
colt ; becaufe of that creaturé’s rcadinefs to run away. 

Po.troon, in Falconry, is aname given to’a bird of prey 
when the nails and talons of his hind toes are cut off, in which 
his chief force and armour lay ; in order to intimidate him, 
and prevent his flying at great game. 

POLTURAT, in Commerce, a copper coin of Hungary, 
which fometimes contains a little filver. A polturat is 
accounted = 6 pfenings, and a creutzer is 4 pfenings. 

POLTZIN, in Geography, a town of Pomerania, near 
which are fome medicinal {prings and baths ; 32 miles S.E. 
of Colberg. N. lat 53° 46’. E. long. 16° 4!. 

POLTZNITZ, a river of Saxony, which runs into the 
Eliter, at Eliterwerda. 

POLVERINE, the calcined afhes of a plant; a fub- 
ftance of the nature of our pot-afhes, or pearl-afhes. 

It is breught from the Levant and Syria but in the 
glafs trade, though it be of the nature of the other afhes 
they ufe, it is always to be preferred to any other. The 
barilla, or pot-afhes of Spain, yield more pure falt than the 
polverine of the Levant, but the glafs made with it has always 
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fome tinge of blueifhnefs: that made with the polverine is 
ever perfectly white, and this is the fubftance that ought 
always to be ufed for the fineft cryftal. See Grass. 

POLUKSHA, in Commerce, a copper coin of Ruffia = 
= copeck. 

POLURA, in Ancient Geography, a town of India, on 
this fide of the Ganges, between the firft and fecond mouth 
of that river, on the weftern fide of it. Ptolemy. 

Potura, in Geography, a town of Walachia; 
miles N.E. of Tergofyl. 

POLY, a town of Hindooftan, in Vifiapour ; 20 miles 
N.W. of Sattarah. 

POLYACANTHA, in Botany, a name adopted by 
Vaillant, for a genus of the thiftle family, expreflive of its 
numerous thorns. ‘This genus is included under the Cnicus 
of Linneus. 

POLYACOUSTICS, compounded of dus, much, and 
cexew, I hear, initruments contrived to multiply founds ; as 
multiplying-glaffes, or polyf{copes, do the images of objects. 
See Puonics. 

POLYADDEN Poryt, in Geography, a cape in the 
Englifh Channel, on the S. coaft of Cornwall; 2 miles 
W. of Deadman’s Point. 

POLYADELPHIA, in Botany, from rorv:, many, and 
wd:Agocy a brother, the 18th clafs of the artificial fyitem of 
Linnzus, is diftinguifhed by having the ftamens united into 
many, or at leaft more than two, fets or parcels. See 
DIADELPHIA. 

The orders are not diftinguifhed-by Linnzus with his 
wonted accuracy or confiftency, he having adverted only 
to the number of the ftamens, not to their infertion. The 
writer of the prefent article has therefore propofed the fol- 
lowing arrangement. See Introd. to Botany, ed. 3. 340. 

Ord. 1. Dodecandria. Stamens, or rather anthers, from 
twelve to twenty, or twenty-five, their filaments unconnected 
with the calyx.. To this belongs Theobroma, the Chocolate ; 
as well as Bubroma of Schreber, and Abroma of Jacquin ; 
likewife Mon/onia and Sie The latter has abeut nine- 
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teen or twenty ftamens, combined varioufly and unequally in 
feveral diftin@ parcels, which are all inferted into the 
receptacle; and not by any means into the calyx, as 
the charaéter of the clafs Jcofandria, and confequently of 
every order fo named, requires. _ 

Ord. 2. Jcofandria. Stamens numerous, their filaments 
inferted (in feveral parcels) into the calyx. To this is to 
be referred Melaleuca and its allies, a genus erroneoufly 
placed by Linnzus in the next order. ~ : 

Ord. 3. Polyandria. Stamens numerous, anconnected 
with the calyx, of which Hypericum is the principal genus. 
See alfo Durio, Glabraria and Luhea, all which properly 
belong to this clafs and order. 

POLY GOS, in Anctent Geography, one of the Cyclades, 
fituated very near the E. of the ifle of Melos, and S.E. of 
Cimolis. | : 

POLYAENUS, in Biography, a native of Macedon, 
flourifhed about the year 180, and wrote p Greek a work 
on ‘“ Military Stratagems,’’ [which he dedicated to the 
emperors M. Antoninus and Verus. It is charatterifed as 
an entertaining performance, written in an eafy and elegant 
ftyle, and though in many refpeéts it is trifling, it contains 
fome curious information. It was firft publifhed in 1589. 
An improved edition was given by Mafvicius in 1690, and 
another by Murfinna in 1756. 

POLYANDRIA, in Botany, from roduc, many, and 
ene, a man, the 13th clafs of the Linnzan artificial fyftem, 
charaéterifed by having numerous ftamens, from twenty to 
any greater number, inferted into the receptacle, and not at 
all conneéted with the calyx, which often falls off as foon 
as the flower expands. By this mode ef infertion the clafs 
is eflentially diftinguifhed from the 12th, Icosanprta ; fee 
that article. A moft effential difference exifts between the 
plants compofing thefe two clafles. Thofe of the Polyandria 
{carcely produce any pulpy or eatable fruits, but are in all 
their parts frequently of an acrid or narcotic quality. The 
clafs however being of a more artificial and heterogeneous 
nature than the Jcofandria, no abfolute rule can be laid 
down on this fubjeét. 

The orders are diftinguifhed by the number of ftyles. 
Monogynia, the firft, fubdivided according to the number 
of petals, abounds with ftately exotic trees; and other 
plants, with handfome flowers. The five following Lin- 
nan orders, Digynia, Trigynia, Tetragynia, Pentagynia, and 
Hexagynia, might be moft conveniently united into one, 
perhaps under the name of Pentagynia, as we have recom- 
mended under Scofandria. Poffibly the term AHeterogynia 
might be eligible for fuch an order, as different fpecies of 
feveral of its genera difagree in the number of their ftyles. 
Polygynia, the laft order of the prefent clafs, has numerous 
ftyles, and is furnifhed with abundance of handfome and 
important genera, beautiful in their flowers, but often very 
acrid or poifonous in their qualities. 

PoLyanpnriA Is likewife the name of a confiderable order 
in the clafs) Monadelphia, confitting chiefly of the colum- 
niferous, or mallow, tribe. There are alfo orders under 
the fame denomination and charaéter, in the clafles Polyadel- 


phia, Monoecia, and Divecia; as well as in that of Gynandria, 


according to Linneus; but of the latter no certain example 
can, on correct inveltigation, be found. 

POLYANDUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, 
in Armenia Minor, and in the prefecture called Cataonia. 
Ptolemy. 

POLYANTHEA, a colleGtion of common-places in 


’ alphabetical order ; of great fervice to orators, preachers, 


&c. of the lower clafs. 
The word is formed from the Greek modus; much, and 
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avoo-, Ty and is much of the fame fignificancy with 
anthology, or florilege. ? 

The firft author of the polyanthea was Dominic Nanni 
de Mirabellio, whofe labour has been improved on by 
Barth, Amantius, and Franc. Torfius; and fince thefe, by 
Jof{. Langius, under the title of « Polyanthea nova,”’ 1613. 

POLYANTHEMUM, in Botany, a name given by 
fome authors to the water crow-foot, from its great number 
of flowers. 

POLYANTHES, in Botany and Gardening. 
POLIANTHES. 

POLYANTHUS, or PotyantHiuM, compounded of 
morus, much, and o$o;, flower, a garden flower, of the prim- 
rofe kind. (See Primuta.) The word is alfo ufed, in 
general, to denote a plant which bears or produces feveral 
or more flowers. ; 

Potyantuus-Narciffus. See NARcissus. : 

POLYBIUS, in Biography, an eminent Greek hiftorian, 
was born at Megalopolis, in Arcadia, about the year 203 
B.C. His father was Lycortas, a pretor of the Achean 
republic, and an intimate friend of PHiLop@MEN, (fee his 
article). He was brought up to arms and public affairs, 
and at the age of twenty-four, he was one. of the deputies 
fent by the ftate to negociate with Ptolemy Epiphanes. 
After this he was employed in various other embaflies, and 
at length, when the Romans found it neceflary no longer to 
preferve appearances with the Greeks, he was one of the 
thoufand fufpicious perfons demanded of the Achzans as 
hoftages to be detained under cuftody in Italy. Polybius 
was kept in clofe cuftody at Rome, and not fuffered to 
plead before the fenate in favour of his countrymen. By 
his learning, virtue, and talents, he ingratiated himfelf with 
many of the moft eminent fenators,* efpecially with the two 
fons of Paulus /Emilius. Through the intereft of the 
latter, the exiles, after feventeen years abfence from their 
country, were permitted to return to Greece, but only 
three hundred furvived to enjoy that liberty. Polybius him- 
felf not wifhing to fee his native land in its humiliated ftate, 
chofe to remain at Rome, and attach himfelf to the fervice 
of Scipio /Emilianus, whom he accompanied into Africa, 
and materially aided by his counfel. After this he was 
witnefs to the fack and deftru€tion of Corinth, and of the 
reduétion of Achaia to the condition of a Roman province. 
Amidft thefe dreadful fcenes he difplayed noble traits of 
patriotifm and difintereftednefs, which obtained for him fo 
much credit, that he was entrufted with the care of fettling 
the new form of government in the cities of Greece, which 
office he performed to the fatisfaction both of the Romans 
and the Greeks. The people of Achaia ereéted feveral 
ftatues to his honour. He accompanied Scipio to the flege 
of Numantia; and upon the fubfequent death of his great 
friend and benefaétor, he retired to his native country, 
where he died, in confequence of a fa!l from his horfe, at 
the age of eighty-two. During a long period of his life 
he employed his leifure and opportunities in compofing a 
hiftory from the beginning of the fecond Punic war, to 
the fubverfion of the Macedonian kingdom, a period of 
fifty-three years. It was comprifed in thirty-eight books, 
befides two introductory ones, containing, an abridgment of 
the Roman hiftory from the taking of Rome by the Gauls. 
The hiftory of Polybius has been ftyled the Catholic or 
Univerfal Hiftory, becaufe though chiefly devoted to 
Roman affairs, yet it relates the contemporay tranfactions 
in feveral other countries. Only a very {mall part of this 
work remains, viz. the firft five books, which are entire, 
and confiderable fragments of the twelve following. No 
hiftorian of antiquity is more valuable for the accuracy 
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aid fidelity of his narrations, and the abundance of his in- 
formation. His ftyle is not to be commended, and ke is 
one of thofe authors who are read exclufively for their 
matter. He has been clofely copied in many parts by 
Livy. Marcus Brutus was fo fully fenfible of his value, 
that he ftudied him even in the midft of his moft anxious 
engagements. The editions of Polybius that are moft 
efteemed, are Cafaubon’s, Paris, 1609. fol. ; Gronovius’s, 
Amit. 3 vols. 8vo. 1670; and Schweighaufer’s, Leipf. 
g vols. 8vo. 1789—93- - 

POLYCARDIA, in Botany, a name of Juflieu’s, com- 
pofed of zorv-, many, and xz,di0, a heart, and fuggefted 
by the inverfely-heartfhaped figure of the numerous leaves 
that bear the flowers, whofe midrib is, by that circumftance, 
arrefted in its grewth, and ,the fides protruded, in two 
lobes, beyond it.—Jufl. 377. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. rat. 
Lamarck Illuftr. t. 132.—Clafs and order, Pentandria Mo- 
nogynia. Wat, Ord. Rhamni, Juli. . 

Gen. Ch. Cai. Perfanth inferior, of one leaf, flat, very 
fmall, in five rounded unequal fegments. Cor. Petals five, 
rounded, fpreading, feflile, equal. Stam. Filaments five, 
awl-fhaped, much fhorter than the petals, oppofite to the 
fegments of the calyx ; anthers roundifh, two-lobed.” Pi/. 
Germen fuperior, roundifh; ftyle columnar, very fhort ; 
ftigma notched. Peric. Capfule ovate, flightly furrowed, 
of five thick, woody, at length flattened valves, and as 
many cells; the partitions narrow, from the centre of each 
valve. Seeds few, oblong, inferted at the bafe of the par- 
titions, on each fide, each feed half enclofed in a cup-like 
laciniated tunic. 

Eff. Ch. Petals five, rounded, fpreading. Stigma 
notched. Capfule ovate, woody, with five flattened valves. 
Seeds with laciniated tunics. ; 
~ Obf. Juffieu remarks, that the capfule has occafionally 
but three or four valves, and as many cells; which almott 
reduces this genus to Celaffrus, unlefs the woody and flat- 
tened valves may keep it diftin¢ét. We propofe it here for 


the fake of enquiry. Commerfon appears to have chofen | 


this fhrub to perpetuate his own memory, having in his her- 
barium marked the fpecimens Commerfania. Willdenow 
applied a vile fpecific name, which we do not think it in- 
cumbent on us, in defiance of all principle and harmony, 
to retain, it having been no where elfe received. 

1. P. epiphylla. (P. madagafcarenfis; Willd. n. 1.)— 
Gathered in Madagafcar, by Commerfon, fome of whofe 
{pecimens, in flower and fruit, are before us. The /fem is 
fhrubby, with round {mooth branches. Leaves {cattered, 
ftalked, two or three inches in length, elliptic-oblong, 
bluntifh, entire, thick-edged, coriaceous, fmooth, fingle- 
ribbed, obfcurely veined; tapering at the bafe, into a 
channelled foot/fa/k about an inch long. Some /eaves, which 
Juffieu terms winged flower-/talks, are {topped at about the 
middle of their growth by producing fruétification at their 
apex, beyond which each fide of the leaf.is afterwards 
gradually extended into a rounded lobe, rendering the whole 
inverfely heart-fhaped. In the favs thus formed ftand three 
or four feffile flowers, much like thofe of an Euonymus. 
The capfules are ovate, hard, fmooth, three quarters of 
an inch long, externally dark brown, internally pale and 
fhining. Lamarck’s plate reprefents every part with ai 
fidelity ; but we wonder how he, who has omitted to figure 
Celafrus, becaufe of its near affinity to Luonymus, could 
retain the prefent as a diftin€&t genus. Willdenow’s defcrip- 
tion 1s evidently made from Lamarck’s engraving. 

POLYCARP, Saryz, in Biography, an apottolical 
Chriftian father and martyr, fuppofed to be a native of 
Smyrna, in Afia Minor, and born during the reign of Nero. 
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He was a difciple of the apoftle John, by whom he was in- 
ftructed in the truths of the Chriftian religion, and ap- 
pointed bifhop of Smyrna. By fome he is thought to have 
fat under the inftruétions of fome other of our Lord’s 
apoftles; there feems no -doubt that he converfed with 
feveral who had heard and feen our Lord, and by many he 
is thought to have been the angel of the church of Smyrna, 
to whom the epiftle in the fecond chapter of the book 
of Revelation was direéted to be fent; and thofe who 
have carefully inveftigated the fubje&t, generally admit, 
that the chara¢ter and circumftances which St: John afcribes 
to that angel, feem to agree very exactly with thofe of 
Polycarp. In a few years after the death of the apoftle 
John, Ignatius, who had been condemned to fuffer death 
at Rome, having in his voyage been permitted to land at 
Smyrna, was vifited by Polycarp, who comforted and en- 
couraged him under his fufferings. Some years after this, 
a controverfy having arifen between the Eaftern and Weftern 
churches re{peéting the proper time for celebrating Eatfter, 
Polycarp took a journey to Rome to confer with Anicetas, 
bifhop of that city, on the fubjeét, and, if poffible, to termi- 
nate the warm difputes which it had occafioned. T hough 
this conference did not produce the defired effect, Polycarp 
and Anicetas agreed in this, that the bonds of charity were 
not to be broken on account of the controverfy. While 
Polycarp continued at Rome, Irenzus informs us, that he 
made many converts, to the fimplicity of Chriftian doétrine, 
which he had learned from the apoftles, from among the 
followers of Valentinus and Marcion. Some years after 
the return of Polycarp from Rome, and under the reign 
of the emperor Marcus Aurelius; the Chriftians were per- 
fecuted in all parts of the Roman empire with unrelenting 
rigour; and many were called upon at Smyrna, among 
other places, to feal their profeffion with their blood. In 
this perfecution Polycarp fuffered martyrdom, His mar- 
tyrdom happened, according to bifhop Pearfon, who fup- 
pofes it to have taken place under Antoninus the Pious, 
in the year 148. St. Jerom, in his work of Illuftrious Men, 
{peaks of Polycarp “ as the prince of all Afia, inafmuch as 
he had feen and been taught by fome of the apoftles, and 
thofe who had feen the Lord.” Afterwards he adds, “ in 
the reign of Marcus Antoninus and L. Aurelius Com- 
modus, in the fourth perfecution after Nero, he was con- 
demned to the flames at Smyrna, the proconful being pre- 
fent, and all the people demanding his death. He wrote 
to the Philippians a very ufeful epiltle, which to this day is 
readin the aflembly of Afia.”? ‘The judicious Lardner feels 
that there is great difficulty in afcertaining the exact period 
of his martyrdom: ‘“ We have,’”’ fayshe, “ the relation of 
his martyrdom in a letter of the church of Smyrna to the 
church of Philadelphia, and other churches. In this rela- 
tion Polycarp fays to the proconful; ‘ Eighty and fix 
years have I now ferved.’ Underttand this of his life; and 
according to every calculation of the time of his death, he 
lived a good while in the firft century. Underttand it of his 
Chriftianity, as Tillemont does, and being martyred, as he 
fays, in 1663 his converfion to Chriftianity happened in 
the year 80. Underftand it of his ferving Chrift in the 
miniftry ; and he was bifhop of Sthyrna from the year 84, 
according to Bafnage.”? Lardner himfelf thinks, the mar- 
tyrdom of Polycarp happened about the year 169. Great 
pains were taken to make him recant, but he refufed; and 
when told if he perfifted in his obftinacy he fhould be 
burnt alive, he exclaimed, ** Thou threateneft me with fire, 
which burns for an hour, and is then extinguifhed; but thou 
art ignorant of the judgment to come, and of the fire of 
everlafting punifhment, referved for the wicked in the other 
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world: why doft thou delay?’ Finding him immoveabie, 
the proconful ordered proclamation to be made three times, 
that Polycarp had perfiited in profefling himfelf a Chriftian ; 
after which, on the unanimous demand of the infuriated 
multitude, he was fentenced to be immediately committed 
to the flames. Polycarp is fuppofed to have written feveral 
epiftles to the neighbouring churches to confirm them in 
their Chriftian faith, and fome others to exhort and en- 
courage the brethren to perfevere in the truth. Thefe 
pieces are all loft, excepting his fhort “ Epiftle to the 
Philippians,” which is thought to have been written foon 
after the death of Ignatius, and confifts of admirable pre- 
cepts, counfels, and exhortations, intermixed with numerous 
quotations from the books of the New Teftament, and 
written with great elegance and fimplicity. This epiftle 
has frequently been reprinted ; archbifhop Ufher publifhed 
it, in Greek and Latin, at Oxford in 1648: and Enghith 
editions of it have been given by archbifhops Wake and 
Cave. See Lardner, vol. 11. edition 1788. 

POLYCARP£A, in Botany, fee Hacwa. This genus 
ought probably to be united with Potycarpon, fee that 
article ; for Mr. Ferdinand Bauer’s difcovery of the vari- 
ablenefs of number in the latter, with refpeét to the ftamens 
and piltil, removes the diltinGtion between thofe two genera. 
Some flowers of .Polycarpon tetraphyllum are fhewn by him 
to affume the effential characters of Hagea. 

POLYCARPON, from zou, many or much, and xxero-, 
fruit; aname applied to various plants, but now appro- 
priated to the prefent, which forms a genus, and to which 
it is as fuitable as to any.—Linn. Gen. 42. Schreb. 58. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 490. Mart. Mill. Did. v. 3. Sm. 
Fl.) Brit. 162. 1. .Gree,, Sibth, ‘v. 2a. MAgesyLort. 
Kew. v. 1. 184. Juff. 299.. Lamarck Pluftr. t. 51. 
Gertn. t. 129.—Clafs and order, Triandria Trigynia. 
Nat. Ord. Caryophyllei, Linn. Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of five ovate, con- 
cave, keeled, pointed, permanent leaves. Cor. Petals five, 
much fhorter than the calyx and alternate with it, obovate, 
obtufe or emarginate, withering. Stam. Filaments three, 
thread-fhaped, half the length of the calyx ; anthers ere¢t, 
roundish, of two lobes. Pi/?, Germen fuperior, ovate ; 
ftyles three, fpreading, very fhort ; ftigmas obtufe. Peric. 
Capfule ovate, of one cell and three valves, enclofed in 
the permanent calyx., Seeds numerous, f{mall, kidney- 
fhaped. 

Obf. Mr. Ferdinand Bauer, the excellent artift, and 
travelling companion, of Dr. Sibthorp, obferved the 
fkLamens to be, in fome flowers, five, while the ftyle in 
fuch was fimple and undivided; probably imperfect. Sce 
POLYCARP#A. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx of five leaves. Petals five, obovate, 
minute. Capfule fuperior, of one cell and three valves. 
Seeds numerous. 

1. P. tetraphyllum. Four-leaved All-feed. Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 131... Sm. Fl. Gree. Sibth: t. 102. | Engl. » Bot. 
t. 1031. (Anthylls marina incana alfinefolia; Ger. Em. 
622. Paronychia altera; Matth, Valgr. v. 2. 389.)—A 
very common weed in dry fandy waite ground, throughout 
the fouth of Europe, and north of Africa, flowering all 
through the fummer, as well as in mild winter, or fpring, 
weather. With us it is fcarcely found except on the coatts 
of Devonfhire and Dorfetfhire. At Rome it occurs in the 
ftreets, and on the fteps of buildings. Dr. Sibthorp ob- 
ferved it by way-fides, throughout the Archipelago. The 
root 1s annual, fimple, branched copioufly below. Stems 
numerous, {preading on the ground in every direction, from 
swo te fix inches long, branched, divaricated, zigzag, 
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leafy, round, fmooth, often purphth. Leaves generally 
four together at each joint, obovate, entire, {mooth, fingle- 
ribbed, rather flefhy, with very fhort footfalks. Stipulas 
oppofite, lanceolate, acute; membranous, torn. Panicles 
copious, terminal, repeatedly forked, many-flowered. Brac- 
teas like the ftipulas, in pairs at each fubdivilion. F/ozwers 
{mall, inoderous. Calyx green, pale at the edges. Petals 
white. 

POLYCEPHALON, sodvz:Parov, in Antiquity, a kind 
of poetry, for the nature and origin of which fee Mem. de 
VPAcad. Roy. des. Inferip. vol. xiv. 

POLYCEPHALOS, in Botany, fo called by Forfkall, 
f/Egypt-Arab. 154, from its numerous heads of flowers. 
See SpH#RANTHUS. 

POLYCHREST, oruyenso:, compounded of soruz, 
much, and xexso:, ufeful, in Pharmacy, a medicine that 
ferves for many ufes, or that cures many difeafes. 

Potycurest, Sel. See Sau-Polychreft. 

POLYCHROA, in Botany, a genus of Loureiro’s, with 
which we are unacquainted, named by him from zeaus, many, 
and xpoz, colour, in allufion to the particoloured foliage. 
—Lour. Cochinch. 559. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 4. 393.—Clafs 
and order, Monoecia Pentandria. Nat. Ord. Aoleracee, 
Linn. Amaranthi, Jul, 

Gen. Ch. Male flowers underneath, on a long common 
ftalk. Ca/. Perianth bell-fhaped, in five nearly ovate, in- 
curved, keeled, coloured fegments. Cor. none. Stam. 
Filaments tive, fwelling, | pellucid, {preading, “longer than 
the calyx ; anthers fomewhat arrow-fhaped. 

Female flowers nearly feflile, above the male, on the 
fame plant. Ca/. Perianth inferior, in five deep, ereét, 
awl-fhaped, permanent fegments. Cor. none. Pif. Ger- 
men oblong; ftyle none; ftigma obtufe. Peric. Capfule 
ovate, of one cell. Seed folitary, ovate, {mooth. 

Eff. Ch. Male, Calyx bell-fhaped, five-cleft. 
none. 

Female, Calyx in five deep fegments. 
Stigma folitary, feffile. Capfule with one feed. 

1. P. repens. Lour. n. 1. Willd. n. 1.—Native of 
moit recks about fountains in China and Cochinchina, in 
which countries it is alfo cultivated for its beauty. The 
root is perennial. Stems herbaceous, creeping extenfively, 
round, red, juicy, branched, throwing out {hort lateral 
radicles. Leaves alternate, oblong, fomewhat crenate, 
variegated with green, white, and red, obtufe; heart- 
fhaped and unequal at the bafe. Svipulas in pairs, acute.. 
Flowers red and white, in {mall axillary cluiters. 

POLYCHROITE, in Chemifiry, a name given by 
Bouillon Lagrange and Vogel, to the colouring matter of 
{affron, formerly confidered as extraétive, but which is 
now thought to be a peculiar vegetable principle. In 
order to obtain it, we have only to digeft faffron in water, 
evaporate the liquid to the confiftence of a thick fyrup, and 
digeft this refidue in alcohol. When the alcohol is evapo- 
rated, polychroite remains behind in a ftate of purity. 

The properties of this fubftance are as follow : 

It has a very intenfe yellow colour ; its tafte is bitter, 
fimilar to that of faffron, and it has an agreeable {mell :-— 
it diffolves readily in water and alcohol, put fcarcely in 
ether, and not at all in fat and volatile oils :—-when the 
{olution of polychroite is expofed to the light, it gradually 
lofes its colour: its colour is likewife deftroyed by oxymu- 
riatic acid; the addition of a few drops of fulphuric acid 
changes its colour to an intenfe and beautiful blue ; nitric 
acid in like manner renders it green :—it combines with 
lime, potafh, and barytes, forming with thefe bafes foluble 
and infoluble compounds :—when fulphate of iron is 
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dropped into a folution containing it, a dark brown pre- 
cipitate is formed :—it ftains cloth of an intenfe yellow 
colour :—when diftilled, it yields an acid liquid, a yellow- 
coloured oil, and carbonic acid gas, and carburetted hy- 
drogen gas; the acidulous liquid contains ammonia; the 
charcoal, when incinerated, leaves traces of carbonate, ful- 
phate, and muriate of potafh, of carbonates of lime and 
magnefia, and of iron. Ann. de Chim, vol. 80. 

POLYCLETUS, in Biography, a famous feulptor of 
antiquity, was a native of Sicyon, and flourifhed about the 
year 430 B.C. He was fuppofed to have carried the art 
to the higheft degree of perfection, at leaft as far as the 
excellence of fingle figures could go. One of his figures, 
reprefenting a life-guard of the king of Perfia, was per- 
formed in fuch exaét proportions, that it was called the 
rule, and artifts came to ftudy it as a model. He made the 
ftatue of a boy, which was eftimated at a hundred talents, 
or perhaps nearly 20,000 pounds, according to our mode 
of reckoning. ‘The emperor Titus had two naked boys 
playing at a game by his hand, which was confidered as a 
perfeét performance. It was- peculiar to him, that he 
formed almoft all his figures fupported on one thigh, which 
made them appear deficient in variety. 

POLYCNEMUM, in Botany, rorvxvenov of the Greeks, 
from rodv:, many, and xx, a leg, a name adopted b 
Linneus, for the prefent. genus of little flender-ftalked 
plants.—Linn. Gen. 25. Schreb. 33. Willd. Sp. Pl. 
v. 1. 192. Mart. Mill. Dict. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. 
v. 1. 79. Juffl. 84. Lamarck Illuitr. t. 29. Gertn. 
t. 128.—Clafs and order, Triandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Holeracee, Linn. Atriplices, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of five ovate, erect, 
pointed, permanent leaves. Cor. none. Stam. Filaments 
three, fometimes but two, capillary, fhorter than the calyx ; 
anthers‘of two lobes. if. Germen roundith, fuperior ; 
ftyle very fhort, cloven; ftigmas obtufe. Peric. Capfule 
ovate, deprefled, and bordered at the fummit, pointed with 
the permanent {tyle, membranous, thin, without valves, and 
not buriting. Sced folitary, kidney-fhaped, ftalked. 

Obf. The leaves of the calyx are faid, by Pallas and 
Schreber, to vary in number, from two to five, and the 
ftamens from one to five ; the ftyle is alfo, in fome initances, 
double. Linnzus feems latterly to have taken the bra¢teas 
for a calyx, the perianth for a corolla, in which he is fol- 
lowed by Willdenow and Hort. Kew. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx of five leaves. Corolla none. Style 
divided. Capfule membranous, not burfting. Seed one. 

1. P. monandrum. ‘“ Pallas Travels, v. 1. append. 
n. 94. t. G. f. 1.” Willd. n. 1.—Stamen one. Leaves 
linear, acute. Stem ereét.—Gathered by Pallas in Siberia, 
on a dry faltifh foil, below the entrenchment of the Cal- 
mucks. Perennial. We have feen no {pecimen. 

2. P. felerofpermum. Pallas Travels v. 3. append. n. 84. 
t. M. f. 2. e, E. Willd. n. 2.—Stamens two. Leaves 
cylindrical, flefhy. Stem ereét, branched.—Native of 
muddy falt places, in the drier parts of the Siberian de- 
fert, not uncommon, flowering before Auguit, and ripen- 
ing feed in O&ober. The root is annual. Herb from four 
to ten inches high, much branched, fpreading, glaucous, 
fucculent, brittle though rigid. Leaves fcattered, feffile, 
_cylindrical, awl-fhaped, tipped with a fpine, flefhy. Flowers 
axillary, folitary, feffile, with a pair of awl-fhaped draéeas. 
The germen and calyx harden into a fort of nut, and the 
feed is fpiral. 

3- P. arvenfe. Linn. Sp. Pl. 50. Willd. n. 3. Art. 
n. i. Jacq. Auftr. t. 365. (Anthyllis altera italorum ; 
Ger. Em. 623.)—Stamens three. Leaves awl-fhaped, | t#i- 
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angular. Stem diffufe.—Native of fields in the fouthers 
parts of Europe, unknown in England, except in curious 
botanic gardens. A {mall annual herb, with no_ pre- 
tenfions to beauty. The fem is branched and fpreading 
from the bottom, to the extent of a fpan. Leaves nume- 
rous, fcattered, flender, rigid, an inch long, with axillary 
tufts of {maller ones. Flowers very {mall, axillary, feffile, 
whitifh, with a pair of pale divaricated braéeas to each. 

4. P. falfum. Willd. n. 4. (P. triandrum; Pallas 
Travels v. 1. append. n. 95. t. G. f. 2, and H. f. 1.)— 
Stamens three. Leaves thread-fhaped, flefhy, ‘fheathing. 
Stem diffufe.—Found by Pallas in moift, fandy, rather falt 
fituations in Siberia. Perennial. The /eaves are thicker 
and more flefhy than in the laft, fringed at their bafe, and 
fomewhat recurved. The young éranches are filky. 

. P. oppofttifolium. Pallas Travels v. 1. append. 98. 
t. H. f. 2,—Stamens five. Leaves oppofite, flefhy, femi- 
cylindrical. Stem ereét. Gathered by Pallas in falt 
marfhes, about the Cafpian fea. Annual. We have feen 
no {pecimen. 

POLYCOMBUS, a name given by Neophytus and 
others to the common knot-grafs, more ufually called 
polygonum. 

The name polycombus is formed of the Greek awodus, many, 
and xouCa:, a joint; and as it is ufually applicable to this, 
and all the other jointed plants, it is ufed by fome for the 
name of the feveral f{pecies of equifetum, or horfetail, as the 
word polygonum is. 

Neophytus defcribes one f{pecies of this, which he fays 
is called oreon, from its growing in mountainous places. 
This, he fays, looks like a young reed, and has feveral 
joints in the main, {talk, which are received into one another 
as fo many cups or boxes: he adds, that the leaves are like 
thofe of the pine-tree. What he calls the leaves, are pro- 
bably the tender branches; and then this defcription will 
agree very well with our great marfh horfetail, which grows 
in wet places in mountainous countries, and about the 
{prings in our hills. ‘This is the horfetail to which the 
greateit virtues are attributed by this author; but the 
whole account of the hippuris, polygonum, and equifetum, 
is fo confufed, that there is little to be learnt from what 
the ancients fay of them, without repeating the trials of 
their virtues. 


POLYCRATES, in Biography, a celebrated bifhop of 
Ephefus, who flourifhed towards the clofe of the fecond 
century, was the eighth Chriftian bifhop of his family, 
and is {poken of by Jerome as a perfon of confiderable 
abilities and authority, who flourifhed under the reign of 
the emperor Severus. About the year 196, he called a 
numerous fynod of the bifhops of Afia, concerning the ex- 
iting controverfy about the time of celebrating Eatter, 
which was then kept by the churches of Afia Minor on 
the fourteenth day of the moon, on whatever day of the 
week it happened ; but by the Romans, and moft other 
churches, on the Lord’s day following. Vittor, bifhop of 
Rome, required the bifhops of Afia to follow the cultom 
of other churches. Polycrates, having confulted the 
bifhops of Afia, wrote a ietter, with their approbation, 
to Vidor and the church of Rome, declaring their refolu- 
tion to keep Eafter at the time they had hitherto ob- 
ferved it: upon this Vitor excommunicated all the 
churches of Afia, and thofe in the neighbourhood. The 
letter which Polycrates fent to Viétor is no longer extant, 
but there are two fragments of it preferved by Eufebius, 
containing allufions to paflages in the New Teftament, or 
quotations from them, which Dr. Lardner has brought.to 
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eonfism the authenticity of the Chriftian fcriptures. Lard- 
ner, vol. ii. edition 1788. 

POLYCROTA, inthe Naval Architeure of the Ancients, 
a word ufed to exprefs fuch of their gallies as had three, 
four, five, or more tiers of rowers, feated at different 
heights; they were diftinguifhed by this term from the 
monocrota, or thofe which had only fingle rows of oars. 
The number of rows of rowers in the polycrote gallies has 
given occafion to fome to fuppofe thofe veflels of fuch a 
height from the water as is {carcely credible ; we have, how- 
ever, no warrant for this, but the commentators . have 
given occafion to the opinion, from their not having been 
able to {tow the rowers in lefs room, and have meafured 
the height of the veffel by their own fkill in this fort of 
architecture, not by that of the people who built them. 
Meibomius has found a way to take off a great deal from 
the imaginary height of thefe gallies. He has two inven- 
tions to anfwer this purpofe; by the firft of them, he 
fhews how the lateral rowers may be fo placed, that he 
who fits behind another may move his hands and oar under 
the feat of the rower who fits next before him; by which 
means three lateral rowers, which, according to Scaliger’s 
way of reckoning, would require thirteen feet and a half, 
will be placed in the height of feven feet and a half. 

By the fecond invention, he finds out a place in the 
veflel for almoft half the number of rowers; forafmuch 
as on the fides of the aforefaid rowers, he places others in 
the middle of the fhip, upon tranftra or tranfverfe feats, 
which he imagines thruft out their oars under the feats of 
the lateral rowers ; by this contrivance he has gained no lefs 
than nine feet in the ‘height of a quinqueremis. The dif- 
ferent feries of rowers were called by different names ; the 
thalamite were thofe who fat in the loweft row ; the zygite 
were thofe whe fat in the tranftra, or crofs feats; and the 
thranita, thofe who fat uppermott of all in the veffel. 

The moft furprifing ‘account of a polycrote veffel 
among the ancients, is that faid to have been built by Phi- 
lopater, of forty tiers of rowers. The next to this is 
that of Ptolemy Philadelphus, which is faid to have had 
thirty tiers; and in thefe there fat more than three thou- 
fand rowers. It has been difputed by many, whether fuch 
immenfe veffels as thefe were ever built, or ever could be 
ufed if built. The monftrous height they have been cal- 
culated to be of, according to the fchemes of the generality 
of commentators, has rendered it incredible, that there 
were ever any fuch; but Meibomius has found out fuch 
convenient ways of placing the rowers in them, and has 
taken off fo great a part of this imaginary height neceflary 
in them, that he is clearly of opinion, that there were fuch 
veffels atually built and ufed. 

The triremis, according to the computation of this author, 
contained two hundred men; of which one hundred and 
eighty were rowers, and the reft were mariners; fo that the 
Athenian fleet, of which Conon was commander, confifting 
of one hundred and eighty triremes, had in it fix and thirty 
thoufand men. The quinqueremis of thefe times contained 
four hundred and twenty men, three hundred of whom were 
rowers, and the reft foldiers; fo that there are three ftu- 
pendous things to be obferved in regard to the Roman fleet 
at Meflina and the Carthaginian at Lilybeum: one is, that 
the former confifted of three hundred and thirty, and the 
latter of three hundred and fifty veffels, moft of which 
were quinqueremes, which, according to the moft accurate 
computation, were a hundred and hfty feet long ; the num- 
ber of men they ’contained was, in the Roman, one hundred 
and thirty thoufand, and in the Carthaginian, one hundred 
and fifty thoufand. ‘The apparatus and provifions neceffary 
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for fuch a numerous hoft, are wonderful in thefe early days 
of fhipping, and the accounts would be doubted, were they. 
not given by one of the beft of hiftorians, Polybius, who 
wonders, as indeed he very well may, at fuch an amazing 
equipage for fea fervice at fuch at a time. 

POLYDIPSIA, in Medicine, from rotv, much, and dba, 
thirft, fignifies immederate or morbid thirft. 

This excefiive or morbid thirlt is feldom to be confidered 
as itfelf a difeafe, being generally a fymptom of fome other _ 
morbid condition, either of the ftomach, or of the conftitu- 
tion at large. Sauvages makes three fpecies of polydipfia, 
according to the different morbid affeétions with which it is 
connected. Thus, 1. Polydipfia febrilis is the thirft con- 
neéted with a ftate of general fever, of which it is ufually 
a concomitant fymptom, though not fo prominent. as to 
chara@terife the difeafe. 2. Pelydipfia Aydropica is the 
thirft which accompanies dropfy, when it is extenfive, under 
all its forms, in confequence of the great abftraétion of the 
watery part of the blood from the circulating mafs, which 
the effufion of ferum into the cavities and cellular membrane 
occafions. And 3. Polydipfia fuxuum is the thirft which 
is the refult of profufe difcharges of any kind, by which 
the quantity of fluids in the body is much diminifhed, as in 
cafes of diabetes, falivation, profufe {weating, hemorrhages, 
and the like. In the cafe of diabetes, indeed, the immode- 
rate thirft is often the moft prominent fymptom, and claims 
the patient’s attention, before the exceilive flow of urine is 
noticed ; and when this difcharge is noticed, it is often con- 
fidered ‘for fome time as the mere confequence of the inordi- 
nate quantity of drink taken in; fo that diabetes has been 
fometimes denominated polydipfia. (See Diazeres.) In 
all thefe cafes, however, the obje&t of medical treatment is 
the removal of the primary difeafe, of which the extraordi- 
nary thirft is fymptomatic, and not of the thirft itfelf. 

POLYDORA, in Ancient Geography, an ifland fituated 
in the vicinity of Cyzicus, according to Pliny, Diodorus 
Siculus, and Steph. Byz. 

POLYEDRON. See PotyHEprRon. 

POLYEID£ Spuraais, the name of a fort of troches 
or paftils greatly ufed among the ancients. ‘They confiited 
of alum, four drachms; myrrh and alges, of each five 
drachms: pomegranate-peel, and bull’s gall, of each fix 
drachms: all of which were rubbed to fine powder, and 
made into troches with the bull’s gall, mixed with a fuff- 
cient quantity of the moft auftere wine. 

POLYGALA, in Borany, an ancient name, compofed 
of woav:, much, and yare, milk, alluding to the reputed 
effects of the plant, on cattle that fed upon it; but to what 
plant the name, or the virtues, are rightly to be attributed, 
we are ignorant. Our common Milkwort appears to have 
no other claim than ancient ufage to this appellation. — Linn. 
Gen. 364. Schreb. 482. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 871 Mart. 
Mill. Di&. v. 3. Sm. FI. Brit. 752. Prodr. Fl. Grec. 
Sibth. v. 2. 51. Ait. Hort. Kew. v..4. 242. Thunb. 
Prodr. 120. Purfh. 458. Jufl. 99. Lamarck Iluftr. 
t. 598. Gertn. t. 6z.—Clafs and order, Diadelphia OGan- 
dria. Nat. Ord. Lomentacea, Linn. Pediculares, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth inferior, permanent, fmall, of 
five unequal, ovate, acute leaves; two of them below the 
corolla; one above it; and two very large, flat, coloured, 
like wings, at the fides. Cor. imperfe@ly papilionaceous. 
Standard tubular, nearly cylindrical, fhort, its mouth re- 
flexed, {mall, cloven. Keel concave, compreffed, fwelling 
towards the extremity, near to which are attached, for the 
moft part two, feathery, three-cleft appendages. Stam. 
Filaments eight, in two fets, both united, contained within 
the keel; anthers eight, fimple. Pi. Germen oblong, 
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fuperior; ftyle fimple, erect ; {tigma terminal, tumid, cloven. 
Peric. Capfule turbinate, fomewhat heart-fhaped, com- 
prefled, fharp edged, with two cells and two valves, burtt- 
ing on each fide at the edges, the partition contrary to the 
=. We, Seeds folitary, ovate, with a glandular fcar. 

Obf. Some f{pectes are called beardlefs, beeaufe the ap- 
pendage to their keel is not of a feather-like ftructure. 
Linneus conceived the two wings to belong to the corolla, 
though he rightly adverted to their fituation, which is out 
of the line of the other petals. Schreber, whom we follow, 
efteems them a part of the calyx. Real wings are found in 
the corolla of P. myrtifolia. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx of tive leaves; two of them very large, 
wing-like, coloured. Capfule inverfely heart-fhaped, of 
two cells. t : 

Polygala confifts of a number of elegant {pecies, natives 
of various parts of the globe, for the moft part fhrubs, of 
rather a flender habit; many of the reft are herbaceous, 
and fome few of only annual duration. Linneus has 24 
fpecies in his Sp. Pl. ed. 2; the 14th edition of Syft. Veg. 
contains 38. Willdenow has 76, the difcoveries of Thun- 
berg at the Cape having greatly enriched this genus. The 
whole are difpofed in he fe€tions, of which we thall give 
examples. 

Se&i. 1. Crefled; (the appendage of the keel feathery). 
Forty-two f{pecies. 

P. vulgaris. Common Milkwort. Linn. Sp. Pl. 986. 
Willd. n. 6. Ait. n. 2. Engl. Bot. t. 76. Fl. Dan. 
t. 516. (Polygala; Ger. Em. 563. f. 3, 4, and 564. f. 5.) 
—Flowers crefted, racemofes Wings of the calyx three- 
ribbed, obtufe, the length of the corolla, ftems herbaceous, 
fimple, procumbent. Leaves linear-lanceolate, rather acute. 
Common in dry gravelly or chalky paftures throughout 
Europe, perennial, flowering in fummer. This is the only 
Britifh fpecies, and abounds among fhert grafs, on chalky 
hills or dry heaths. The /fems {pread on the ground every 
way, and are three or four inches long, clothed with nume- 
rous, dark-green, {mooth, entire aves, variable in length 
and breadth. The flowers are ufually blue, but frequently 
pink or white, always veined with green. Their form is 
fingular and elegant, like little flies, and they compofe long 
terminal clufters. The-whole herb is very bitter. An. in- 
fufion of it taken every morning fafting, about a quarter of 
a pint daily, is good for a catarrhcus cough. Moft authors 
believe this the roavyxac of Diofcorides ; others have fup- 
pofed his plant one of the dwarf Coronille ; fee Matth. Valgr. 
v. 2. 549. He fpeaks of its aftringent taite, but fays 
nothing of the great bitternefs, fo remarkable in our P. 
vulgaris; as well as in its near relations amara, major, Jacq. 
Auttr. t. 413, and Seon The two following are 
not among Willdenow’s {pecies. 

P. wenulofa. Sm. Prodr. Fl. Grec. Sibth. n. 1641. 
Fl. Grec. t. 669, unpublifhed.—Flowers crefted, race- 
mofe. Wings of the calyx three-ribbed, copioufly veined, 
fhorter than the ketl. Stems afcending. Leaves elliptic- 
lanceolate.—Gathered by Dr. Sibthorp on hills in the ifland 
of Cyprus, as well as in the countries of Argos and Laco- 
nia, flowering in May. This fpecies is rather larger and 
more erect than the vulgaris, but lefs than the mayor, dif- 
— effentially from both in the great abundance of little 
tran{verfe green veins, between the three ribs of the broad 
obovate wings. The flowers are of a pale bluth-colour, 
with a white ereft, the petals nearly twice as long as the 
wings. 

P. glumacea. Sm. ibid. n. 1642. Fl. Gree. t. 670, un- 
publifhed.— Flowers crefted, racemofe. Wings of the 
calyx three-ribbed, flightly veined, twice 2s long as the 


keel. Leaves taper-pointed.—Difcovered by Dr. Sibthorp, 
who named it extemporaneoufly P. cypria, on grafly hills in 
Cyprus, flowering in May. The abbe Durand gathered 
the fame at Gibraltar. Rather fmaller than the foregoing, 
and confpicuous for the chaffy afpeé& of the elliptic-lanceo- 
late green and white wings, about twice the length of the 
{fnow-white corolla; their tranfverfe green veins are few, and 
do not reach from rib to rib. Che /fems are nearly ere. 
Leaves narrow, and taper-pointed. Partial Sower-sSlalks 
capillary and purple. 

P. paniculata. Linn. Sp. Pl. 987. Willd. n. 17. Swartz 
Obf. 272. t. 6. f. 2.—Flowers crefted. Clutters lateral, on 
very long ftalks, Stem herbaceous, ereét, much branched 
upwards. Leaves linear, acute.—Native of fhady hillocks, 
on the banks of rivers, in Jamaica, Hifpaniola, &c. A 
flender annual fpecies, with a panicled flem, about a foot 
high, rough with minute glandular pubefcence. Leaves 
copious, {mooth, narrow, hardly an inch long. Flower- 
Jfialks wfually terminal at firft, but foon becoming lateral ; 
not axillary, as Willdenow defines them ; each bearing a 
delicate clufler of {mall pale flowers, with permanent pink 
wings. Ripe capfule green, elliptical, longer than the wings, 
Seeds hairy. 

P. braGeolata. Spear-leaved Milkwort. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
987. Willd. n. 29. Ait. n. 4. Curt. Mag. t. 345.— 
Flowers crefted, racemofe. Wings of the calyx many- 
ribbed, pointed, obliquely ovate. Stem ereét, fhrubby. 
Leaves linear-lanceolate, {mooth.—This is one of thofe 
beautiful Cape fpecies, which contribute fo much to the 
ornament of our more choice greenhoufes. It is a {mooth 
branching /hrué, three or four feet high, flowering all fum- 
mer, with ufually very narrow linear leaves. Flowers in 
long terminal cluiters, large and very handfome, the wings 
of the calyx being internally of the moft vivid purple or 
crimfon ; externally green, veined and tinged with red. 
Keel green, with a white tufted creft. Each partial fa/é is 
an inch Jong, with three lanceolate dra@eas at the bate; but 
thefe, as Willdenow remarks, are not peculiar to the prefent 
{pecies. 

P. myrtifolia. Myrtle-leaved Milkwort. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
988. Willd. n. 37. Ait. n. 7. Mill. Illuftr. t. 61. (P. 
arborea myrtifolia; Comm. Hort. v. 1. 87. t. 46. )—Flowers 
crefted. Clufters fhort, terminal. Keel falcate. Stem 
fhrubby. Leaves elliptic-oblong, bluntifh, {mooth.—Na- 
tive of the Cape of Good Hope, and one of the firft plants 
from that country introduced into our greenhoufes, where 
it blofloms moft part of the year. The ‘eaves vary in 
breadth, and are fometimes obovate; their colour is a bright 
yellowifh-green. /owers very elegant; the inner Goede 
of their bread wings light purple; their keel broad and 
rounded, pale with a rich purple tip; its appendage firft 
three-cleft, then twice fubdivided, into capillary, hardly 
feathery, fegments. J. Miller’s figure exhibits, befides the 
diminutive cloven ffandard, a pair of equally diminutive 
lanceolate qwings to the corolla. Poflibly fuch may be found 
in other {pecies. 

‘P. oppofitifolia. Oppofite-leaved Milkwort. Linn. Mant, 
259. Willd. n. 39. Ait. n. 8. Curt. Mag. t. 492.— 
Flowers crefted. Clufters fhort, terminal. Stem fhrubby. 
Leaves oppofite, acute, ovate, fomewhat heart-fhaped.— 
Native of the Cape ; fent to Kew by Mr. Maflon in 1790. 
This f{pecies, which vies with the two foregoing in beauty, 
is diftinguifhed from them by its oppofite /eaves, and their 
broad more or lefs heart-fhaped figure. The /fem is woody 
and, ftout, much branched; the branches often downy. 
Flowers in fhort terminal cluflers, conftru&ted much like 


thofe of myrtifola, but their wings are more acute, and e 
a lefs 
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a lefs bright or uniform purple. In this refpeét however 
they vary ; as do the /eaves in their fhape, which is fome- 
times much more cordate, as well as pointed; and this 
variety conftitutes the P. cordifolia of Linnzus and others. 
The /lem being {mooth or downy is no permanent diftinétion. 

P. /pinofa. Thorny Milkwort. Linn. Sp. Pl. 989. 
Mant. 437. Willd. n.42. Ait. n. 10.—Flowers creited, 
axillary, folitary. Stem fhrubby, with thorny-pointed 
branches. Leaves oval, obtufe, with a {mall point.—Na- 
tive of the fame country with the three foregoing, but of 
the time of its introduétion here no more is recorded than 
that Dr. Fothergill cultivated it before the year 1780. 
Mr. Aiton fays it flowers in January and February. The 

fem is very ftout and firm, with copious fhort leafy branches, 
each terminated by a {trong rigid {pine. Leaves numerous, 
{cattered, elliptical, thick, about a quarter of an inch 
long, on fhort flalks. Flowers rather {maller than the aves, 
white, tipped with purple, drooping, on fhort ftalks, for 
the moft part folitary. We prefume there muft be fome 
miftake in the marvellous affertion of Linnzus, given on the 
~ authority of governor Tulbagh, that the fruit of this {pe- 
cies is an eatable berry. If fo, we can only fay the plant is 
no Polygala. 

Se&. 2. Beardlefs; (heel without a feathery appendage). 
Stem rather forubby. ‘Twenty-four {pecies. 

P. efluans. Linn. Suppl. 315. Willd. n. 47.— Flowers 
beardlefs, racemofe. Leaves lanceolate, ftalked. Stem 
fhrubby. Capfule ovate, corrugated, woody, fent by Mu- 
tis to Linneus, from New Granada. The /lem is fhrubby, 
with alternate, {triated, minutely downy branches. Leaves 
alternate, ftalked, elliptic-lanceolate, obtufe with a {mall 
point, entire, minutely downy, an inch and a half or two 
inches long. oot/alks fhort, broad, channelled, downy, 

~ glandular as if jointed at the fummit. C/u/fers feveral about 
the ends of the branches, ftalked, downy. Flowers of a 
fhort round figure. Wings of the calyx blue. Keel white, 
beardlefs at the fummit, but the inner parts of the flower 
are downy, and the 4ee/ itfelf is lined with filky hairs. Ger- 
men and flyle {mooth. Cap/fule pendulous, {maller than a 
grain of wheat, ovate, thick and hard, marked with {trong 
elevated reticulations, of two cells, with folitary feeds, one 
of which is fometimes abortive. 

P. Chamebuxus. Box-leaved Milkwort. Linn. Sp. PI. 
989. Willd. n. 53. Ait. n. 11. Schmidel Ic. 75. t. 20. 
Curt. Mag. t. 316. Jacq. Auftr. t. 233. (Anonymos 
flore Colutee ; Cluf. Hilt. v. 1. 105. Chamebuxus flore 
Colutee ; Ger. Em. 1597.)—Flowers beardlefs, {cattered. 
Keel oblong, with aterminal pouch. Stem rather fhrubby, 
decumbent. Leaves elliptic-lanceolate, acute.—Native of 
the alps of Germany and Switzerland; tolerably hardy in 
our gardens, flowering in May and June, and thriving beit 
in a fhady border of bog earth. The plant refembles the 
dwarf box ufed for edgings, but is confpicuoufly beautiful 
when laden with its large white flowers, the three-lobed ex- 
tremity of whofe kee/, at firlt yellow, foon aflumes a rich 
tawny brown, and finally a paler faded hue, before the calyx 
and its wings are much altered. 

P. Heifferia. Furze-leaved Milkwort. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
989. Willd. n. 56. Ait. n. 13. Curt. Mag. t. 340. 
Schneevoogt Ic. t. 26. (Heifteria; Linn. Hort. Cliff. 352.) 
—Flowers beardlefs, axillary. Leaves awl-fhaped, chan- 
nelled, rough-edged, {pinous-pointed, keeled, fhorter than 
the flowers.—Native of the Cape, where it had long been 
Known to the Dutch, but was not fent to England till 1787. 
The elegant and copious flowers are produced almoft all the 
year long. The fem forms a large denfe bufh; its downy 
wranches every where clothed with alternate feflile /eaves, 
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half an inch or more in length, fmooth except a marginat 
fringe, and laden with axillary tufts of rather {maller ones. 
Flowers feffile, folitary, longer than the leaves; their calyx 
pale, chaffy, fringed, {pinous-tipped ; ffandard white; keel 
rounded, of a beautiful purple, with two fpreading lobes 
of the fame colour. Some of the reputed varieties in Sp. 
Pl., copied by Willdenow, are {pecies ; the « is P. ftipula- 
cea, Linn. Mant. 260. Andr. Repof. t. 363? 


Seét. 3. Beardle/s. Stem herbaceous, unbranched. Six 
{pecies. : 
P. Senega. Rattle-fnake Milkwort.. Linn. Sp.. Pl. ggo. 


Willd. n. 67. Ait. n.17. Curt. Mag. t. 1051. Woodv. 
Med. Bot. t.93. Purfh 464.—Flowers beardlefs. Clufter 
terminal, {talked, folitary, tapering. Stem ered, fimple, 
Leaves ovato-lanceolate.—Native of North 
America, on the fides of hills and in dry woods, flowering 
from June to Auguit. There is a variety with whitifh 
flowers, in a denfe {pike or clufter ; and another with rofe- 
coloured flowers, in a lax clufter, and narrower leaves. 
Purfo. The root is perennial, and fomewhat woody, a cele- 
brated Indian remedy for the bite of a rattle-fnake, but now 
difcredited. The /fems are about a foot high, flender, 
clothed with {cattered fmoothifh aves, about two inches 
long. Clufter pale red, or whitifh, not unlike that of a 


Polygonum. y 
P. lutea. Yellow-flowered Milkwort. Linn. Sp. PL 
990. Willd. n. 68. Ait. n. 18. Purfh 465. (P. flori- 


dana lutea, floribus in globofum capitulum congeftis; Pluk. 
Amalth. 175. t. 438. f. 6.)—Flowers beardlefs. Clufter 
denfe, capitate, terminal. Bracteas fetaceous. Stem erect, 
fimple, herbaceous. Leaves lanceolate; the radical ones 
obovate.—Found in moilt fhady fituations in North Ame- - 
rica, flowering in July and Auguit. * Root annual, or bien- 
nial. Stem flender, ftraight, leafy, above a foot high. 
Leaves acute, an inch long, tapering at the bafe. Flowers 
of a fine golden yellow, numerous, in a denfe round-headed 
clufter. Mr. Purfh mentions a dwarf variety, in which all 
the aves are {patulate, and the c/ufler larger. , 

Sect. 4. Beardlefs. Stem herbaceous, branched. Four 
{pecies. 

P. ciliata. Fringed Milkwort. Linn. Sp. Pl. ggt. 
(P. n. 268; Linn. Zeyl. 123.) —Flowers beardlefs, in 
{lender fpikes. Stem herbaceous, branched, ere&t. Leaves 
heart-fhaped. Capfules fringed with rigid teeth.—Native 
of the Eaft Indies; a ftranger to our gardens, -nor does it 
appear to be any where figured. This is a branched her- 
baceous annual plant, a {pan high, the /fem angular, and 
fomewhat winged. Leaves alternate, on fhort ftalks, heart- 
fhaped, not ovato-lanceolate, f{carcely an inch long, tipped 
with a little point, {mooth, five-ribbed. Spikes long and 
flender, ftalked, terminal; lax when in feed. Flowers 
{mall, variegated with pink, white, and green, much re- 
fembling thofe of our common Fumitories, but {maller. 
Capfules very. curtoufly formed, abrupt, of two rounded 
comprefled lobes, edged with little rigid obtufe teeth, like 
thofe of a clock-wheel. 

PoLyGALA, in Gardening, contains plants of the woody, 
under-fhrubby, and herbaceous perennial kind, of which the 
{pecies cultivated are, the myrtle-leaved milk-wort (P. myr- 
tifolia;) and the box-leaved milk-wort (P. chamebuxus. ) 

Method of Culture.—The firft fort may be increafed by 
feeds, which fhould be fown in {mall pots, filled with light 
loamy earth ; foon after they are ripe, placing them where 
they may have the morning fun only till O&ober, whenethey 
fhould be placed under a hot-bed frame, and be plunged into 
old tanners’ bark which has loft its heat, where they may be 
defended from froft during the winter, and in the {pring the 

: pots 
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pots fhould be plunged into a moderate hot-bed, which will 
bring up the plants.) When thefe appear, they fhould not 
be too tenderly treated, but have a large fhare of free air 
admitted to them; when they are fit to tranfplant, they 
fhould be carefully fhaken out of the pots, and feparated, 
planting each into a {mall pot filled with foft loamy earth, 
and plunged into a very moderate hot-bed, to forward their 
taking new root, fhading them from the fun, and gently 
refrefhing them with water as they may require. When 
they are rooted, they muft be gradually inured to the open 
air, and in June they may be placed abroad in a fheltered 
fituation, where they may remain till the middle or latter 
end of OGtober, according as the feafon proves favourable ; 
then they muft be removed into the greenhoufe ; and treated 
in the fame way as the orange-tree, being careful not to 
ive them too much wet during the winter feafon, 

The fecond fort was formerly thought difficult to raife 
by feeds; but at prefent it is readily increafed by parting 
its creeping roots, and planting them in bog earth, on a 
fhady border, where it thrives very well, and {pawns much. 

The firft fort affords variety when fet out among other 
potted plants of the greenhoufe kind; and the latter in the 
borders, &c. 

POLYGAMIA, in Botany, from zoAu:, many, and yxyor, 
a marriage, the twenty-third clafs in the Linnzan artificial 
fyftem, derives its name and chara¢ter from the various dif- 
tribution of its ftamens and piftils, which are partly found 
in the fame flower, and partly in feparate ones, either on 
the fame or on different individual plants of one {pecies. 
Such a diverfity is very prevalent among the trees of tro- 
pical climates, which are moit of them more or lefs poly- 
gamous, as is the cafe alfo with many grafles. Yet fuch 
a character, being not always permanent, leads to much 
difficulty in praétice, Hence fome botanifts have haftily 
abolifhed the clafs altogether. The writer of the prefent 
article firft fuggefted a limitation of it to thofe genera 
-which have a diference of ftruéture in the acceflory parts of 
their flowers, (the calyx, corolla, &c.) independent of the 
ftamens and piftils; flowers fo conftruéted being perma- 
nently diftiné. If the clafs cannot be fupported on this 
foundation, it muit fall to the ground. Afriplex is thus the 
only Britifh example of Polygamia, having fome perfec 
flowers, (with ftamens and pittils,) whofe calyx is regu- 
. larly five-cleft and {preading ; while on the fame plant are 
others, with piftils only, whofe calyx confifts of two com- 
preffed valves, greatly enlarged as the feed ripens. Yet 
fome fpecies of this very genus have the ftamens and pittils 
feparate in all their flowers. 

The orders of the clafs in queftion are three. 

1. Monoecia, in which the united, or perfect, flowers are 
accompanied with male or female, or both, all on the fame 
individual plant, as in Atriplex. 

2. Dioecia, in which the different kinds of flowers grow 
on two diftiné& individuals ; there being, in that cafe, only 
male or only female flowers, befides the united ones, of 
which Hippophae is but an occafional example. 3. Trioecia, 
having, on three feparate individuals, the three different 
forts of flowers, male, female, and united. Of this Ficus 
is fuppofed to be a folitary, and perhaps a yery doubtful, 

example, 

Poryeamia is the appellation of ail the Linnean orders 
of Syngenefia, (except the now abolifhed one, Monogamia, ) 
having a word fubjoined to exprefs the kind of cists 
exifting in each order. Thus; 1. Polygamia equalis has all 
the florets, in the common calyx, perfeét or united, each 
furnifhed with its own efficient ftamens and piftil: 2. Poly- 
gamia fuperflua has perfect florets in the difk, female ones, 
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equally fertile, in the circumference: 3. Polygamia fruftra- 
nea has perfeét florets in the difk, and neutral or abortive 
ones in the circumference: 4. Polygamia neceffaria has male 
florets in the difk, female in the circumference : and laltly, 
5. Polygamia fegregata» has feveral fyngenefious flowers, 
with a partial calyx, all united in one general calyx, as in 
Echinops, the Globe-thiftle.. Willdenow has, very un- 
advifedly, omitted the word polygamia in the clafs Syngencha, 
terming the orders fimply egualis, fuperflua, &c.; adjectives, 
having no fubftantive with which they can agree but Synge- 
nefia, and therefore conveying a wrong idea. We are happy 
to obferve that the able author and editor of Hort. Kew. 
have not been feduced by him in this inftance. 

POLYGAMY, Uoaufapix, formed from odvc, multus, 
and yan, uxor, wife; a plurality of wives, or hufbands, 
held by the fame man, or woman, at the {ame time. 

Polygamy is prohibited among Chriftians ; but it was al- 
lowed among the Jews, as it is ftill among the Mahometans ; 
and under all the religious that have obtained in Afia. In 
the kingdoms of Boutan and Thibet, polygamy is at this 
time almoft general; one wife frequently ferving all the 
males of a whole family, without being the caufe of any 
uncommon difunion or jealoufy among them. 

The cuftoms of the Sumatrans, as we learn from Mr. 
Marfden (Hift. of Sumatra), permit their having as many 
wives by “joojoor,’? as they can afford to purchafe or 
maintain. ¢¢ Joojoor’’ is a certain f{um of money, given by 
one man to another, as a confideration for the perfon of his 
daughter, whofe fituation, in this cafe, differs not much 
from that of a flave to the man fhe marries, and to his 
family. Neverthelefs, in Sumatra it is extremely rare, that 
an initance occurs of their having more than one, and that 
only among a few of the chiefs, which continence is in 
fome meafure owing to their poverty. In talking of poly- 
gamy, they allow it to be the privilege of the rich, but 
they regard it as a refinement to which the poor Rejangs 
cannot pretend. A man married by ‘femundo,”’ or by a 
regular treaty between the parties on the footing of equality, 
cannot take a fecond wife without repudiating the firft, for 
this obvious reafon, that two or more perfons would not be 
equally entitled to the half of his effects. 

Montefquieu infers, that the law which permits poly- 
gamy, is phyfically conformable to the climate of Afia. 
The feafon of female beauty precedes that of their reafon, 
and from its prematurity foon decays. The empire of their 
charms is fhort. It is therefore natural, as he obferves, 
that a man fhould leave one wife to take another; that he 
fhould feek a renovation of thofe charms that had withered 
in his poffeffion, But are thefe the real circumftances of 
polygamy? Mr. Marfden fays, furely not. It implies the 
contemporary enjoyment of women in the fame predica~ 
ment ; and he adds, I fhould confider it as a vice, that has 
its fowrce in the influence of a warm atmofphere upon the 
paflions of men, which, like the cravings of other difordered 
appetites, make them mifcalculate their wants. Moreover, 
it ought to be confidered, that the genial warmth which ex« 
pands the defires of the men, and prompts a more unlimited 
exertion of their faculties, does not infpire their conttitu- 
tions with proportionate, vigour; but, on the contrary, 
renders them, in this refpeét, inferior to the inhabitants of 
the temperate zone; whilft it equally influences the defires 
of the oppofite fex, without being found to diminifh from 
their capacity of enjoyment. Whence we may infer, that 
if nature intended one woman only fhauld be the com, 
panion of one man in the colder regions of the earth, it 
appears alfo intended, @ fortiori, that the fame law fhould be 
obferved in the hotter ; eu PeNe? defign, not i 
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the defires, but from the abilities with which fhe has. en- 
dowed mankind. iN 

Montefquieu has farther fuggefted, that the inequality in 
the comparative numbers of each fex, born in Afia, which 
is reprefented to be greatly fuperior on the female fide, may 
have relation to the law that allows polygamy. But it is 
replied, that there is ftrong reafon for denying the reality of 
this fuppofed excefs. The Japan account, taken from 
Kempfer, which makes them to be in the proportion of 22 
to 18, is very inconclufive, as the enumeration of the inha- 
bitants of a great city can furnifh no proper teft ; and the 
account of births at Bantam, which {tates the number of 
girls to be ten to one boy, is not only manifeftly abfurd, but 
pofitively falfe, Marfden afferts, with confidence, that the 
proportion of the fexes throughout Sumatra does not fen- 
fibly differ from that afcertained in Europe; nor could he 
ever learn from the inhabitants of the many eattern iflands 
with whom he had an opportunity of converfing, that they 
were confcious of any difproportion in this refpect. | 

But from whatever fource we derive polygamy, its pre- 
valence is attended with the pratice of giving a valuable 
confideration for the female, inftead of receiving a dowry 
with her. Where each man endeavours to engrofs feveral, 
the demand for the commodity, as a merchant would exprefs 
it, is increafed, and the price of courfe enhanced. In Eu- 
rope the demand is fmall, whether owing to the paucity of 
males from continued diminution, their coldnefs of conftitu- 
tion, their corruption of manners, leading to promifcuous 
concubinage, or, in fine, the extravagant luxury of the times, 
which renders a family an infupportable burden ;—whatever 
may be the caufe, it becomes neceflary, in order to counter- 
a&t it, and produce an additional incitement to the marriage 
tate, that a premium be given with the females. We find 
in the hiftory of the earlieft ages of the world, that when a 
plurality of women were allowed, by law or cuftom, they 
were obtained by money or fervice. The form of marriage 
by “ Semundo,”” among the Malays, which admits but of 
one partner, requires no fum to be paid by the hufband to the 
relations of the wife, except a trifle, by way of token, or 
to defray the expences of the wedding feaft. The cuftom of 
giving * joojoors’? had moft probably its foundation in po- 
lygamy ; and the fuperftru€ture fubfifts, though its bafis is 
partly mouldered away ; but being fcarcely tenantable, the 
inhabitants are inclined to quit, and fuffer it to fall to the 
ground. Moderation with regard to women deftroying 
their principle, the “joojoors’? appear to be devoid of 
policy. Open a new {pring of luxury, and polygamy, now 
confined to a few individuals among the chiefs, will {pread 
throughout the people. Beauty will be in high requeft ; 
each fair one will be fought for by many competitors ; and 
the payment of the “ jeojoor”’ be again efteemed a reafon- 
able equivalent for pofleflion. Their acknowledgment that 
the cuftom, under the prefent circumftances, is a prejudi- 
eialone, fo contrary to the fpirit of eaftern manners, which 
is ever marked with a blind veneration for the eftablifhments 
of antiquity, contributes to ftrengthen confiderably the 
opinion already advanced. 

Major Graunt obferves, that the males and females 
brought into the world are nearly on a balance, only abating 
for a little excefs on the fide of the males, in the proportion 
of about 19 to 18, to make up for the extraordinary ex- 
pence thereof in war, and at fea: whence it evidently fol- 
lows, thatnature only intends one wife, or one hufband, for 
the fame perfon; fince, if they have more, fome others 
muft go without any at all. See Marnrrace. 

Hence he concludes, that the Chriftian law, which pro- 
hibits polygamy, is more agreeable to the law of nature 


than the Mahometan; and we may add, than the Jewifh 
law, which tolerated polygamy. . : 


Dr. Percival, Phil. Tranf. vol. lxvi. parti. p. 163. has 
very juftly obferved, that the practice is brutal, deftructive 
to friendfhip and moral fentiment, inconfiftent with one 
great end of marriage, the education of children, «and fub- 
verfive of the natural rights of more than half of the {pecies: 
befides, it is injurious te population, and, therefore, can 
never be countenanced or allowed in a well regulated ftate ; 
for, though the number of females in the world may con- 
fiderably exceed the number of males, yet there are more 
men capable of propagating their fpecies than women ca- 
pable of bearing children: and it is a well known faé that 
Armenia, in which a plurality of wives is not allowed, 
abounds more with inhabitants than any other province of 
the Turkith empire. 


Yet Selden has proved, in his *‘ Uxor Hebraica,”’ that 
plurality of wives was allowed of, not only among the He- 
brews, but alfo among all other nations, and in all ages. 
It is true, the ancient Romans were more fevere in their 
morals, and never prattifed it, though it was not forbid. 
among them: and Mark Antony is mentioned as the firft 
who took the liberty of having two wives. 


From that time it became pretty frequent in the empire, 
till the reigns of Theodofius, Honorius, and Arcadius, who 
firft prohibited it by an exprefs law in 393. After this the 
emperor Valentinian, by an edict, permitted all the fubjects 
of the empire, if they pleafed, to marry feveral wives: nor 
does jt appear, from the ecclefiaftical hiltory of thofe times, 
that the bifhops made any oppofition to this introduction of 
polygamy. In effect there are fome even among the Chrif- 
tian cafuifts, who do not look on polygamy as in itfelf cri- 
minal. Jurieu obferves, that the prohibition of polygamy 
is a pofitive law; but from which a man may be exempted 
by fovereign neceflity. Baillet adds, that the example of the 


patriarchs is a very powerful argumentin favour of polygamy, 


But though the praétice of polygamy prevailed among 
the patriarchs, both before and under the Jewith law, it has 
been doubted whether the law of Mofes permittedit. (See 
Deut. xvii. 16. xxi. 15.) The permiffion, if there was any, 
might be like that of divorce, “for the hardnefs of their 
heart,”’ incondefcenfion to their eftablifhedindulgencies rather 
than from the general reétitude or propriety of the thing it- 
felf. However this be, the {tate of manners in Judea had pro- 
bably undergone a reformation in this refpeét before the 
time of Chrift, for in the New Teftament we meet with no 
trace or mention of any fuch practice being tolerated. 
For this reafon, and becaufe it was likewife forbidden among 
the Greeks and Romans, we cannot expect to find any ex- 
prefs law upon the fubjeét in the Chriftian code. 


The ancient Medes compelled their citizens, in one can- 
ton, to take feven wives; in another, each woman to re- 
ceive five hufbands; according as war had made, in one 
quarter of their country, an extraordinary havock among 
the men, or the women had been carried away by an enemy 
from another. This regulation, fo far as it was adapted 
to the proportion which fubfifted between the numbers of 
males and females, was founded in the reafon upon which the 
moft improved nations of Europe proceed at prefent. 

Among the ancient Britons they had a fingular kind of 
marriage, or rather polygamy, which is not to be found 
among any other people. Any number of them, as ten 
or a dozen, joined in a fociety together, which was per- 
haps requifite for mutual defence in thofe barbarous times. 
In order to link this fociety the clofer, they took an equal 
number of wives in common, and whatever children were 
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born, were reputed to belong to all of them, and were ac- 
cordingly provided for by the whole community. 

Crefar found among the inhabitants of this ifland a {pe- 
cies of polygamy, if it may be fo called, which was per- 
fe&tly Gag . Uxores,” fays he, “ habent deni duo- 
denique inter fe communes, et maxime fratres cum fratri- 
bus, parentefque cum liberis: fed fi qui funt ex his nati, 
eorum habentur liberi, que primum virgo queque deducta 
eft.”’ ‘ 

It has been much difputed among the dodtors of the 
civil law, whether polygamy be adultery. In the Roman 
law it is called fluprum, and punifhed as fuch, that is, in fome 
cafes, capitally. But a fmaller punifhment is more confiftent 
with the Jewifh law, wherein the prohibition of adultery is 
perpetual, but that of polygamy temporary only. See 
Selden, lib. i. cap. 9. de Uxore Hebraica. 

The words of Chrift (Matt. xix. 9.), may be conftrued, 
fays archdeacon Paley, by an eafy explication to pro- 
hibit polygamy; for, if “‘ whoever putteth away his wife, 
and marrieth another, committeth adultery,’? he who mar- 
rieth another, without putting away the firft, is no lefs 
guilty of adultery ; becaufe the adultery does not confift in 
the repudiation of the firft wife (for however unjuft or 
cruel that may be, it is not adultery), but in entering 
into a fecond marriage, during the legal exiftence and obli- 
gation of the firft. 

However this paflage be underftood, polygamy has been 
as much difufed and as univerfally prohibited in all Chriftian 
countries, as if Chriftianity had pofitively and exprefsly for- 
bidden it. 

In Germany, Holland, and Spain, this offence is differ- 
ently punifhed. By a conftitution of Charles V. it was a 
capital crime. By the laws of ancient and modern Sweden 
it is punifhed with death. In Scotland it is punifhed as 
perjury. 

In England it is enaéted by ftatute 1 Jac. I. cap. 11. 
that if any perfon, being married, do afterwards marry 
again, the former hufband or wife being alive, it is felony, 
but within the benefit of clergy. he firft wife in this 
cafe fhall not be admitted as an evidence againft her huf- 
band, becaufe fhe is the true wife ; but the feeond may, for 
fhe is indeed no wife at all; and fo vice verfa of a fecond 
hufband. This a€t makes an exception to five cafes, in 
which fuch fecond marriage, though in the three firft it is 
void, is, however, no felony. 1. Where either party hath 
been continually abroad for feven years, whether the party 
in England had notice of the other’s being living or no. 
z. Where either of the parties hath been abfent from the 
other feven years, within this kingdom, and the remaining 
party hath had no notice of the other’s being alive within 
that time. 3. Where there is a divorce or feparation a menfa 
et thoro by fentence in the ecclefiaftical court. 4. Where 
the firft marriage is declared abfolutely void by any fuch 
fentence, and the parties loofed a vinculo. Or, 5. Where 
either of the parties was under the age of confent at the 
time of the firlt marriage; for in fuch cafe the firft mar- 
riage was voidable by the difagreement of either party, 
which this fecond marriage very clearly amounts to. But 
if at the age of confent the parties had agreed to the 
marriage, which completes the contraét, and is, indeed, the 
real marriage, and afterwards one of them fhould marry 
again, judge Blackftone apprehends that fuch fecond mar- 
mage would be within the reafon and penalties of the a&. 
Comment. book iv. . 

Bernardus Ochinus, general of the order of Capuchins, 
and afterwards a Proteftant, publifhed, about the middle of 
the fixteenth century, Dialogues in favour of polygamy, 
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which were anfwered by Theodore Beza. And about the 
conclufion of the laft century we had at London an artful 
treatife publifhed in behalf of a plurality of wives, under 
the title of “ Polygamia Triumphatrix ;’”’ the author of 
which aflumes the name of Theophilus Aletheus; but his 
true name was Lyferus: he wasanative of Saxony. It has 
been anfwered by feveral. 

In the year 1780, the Rev. Mr. Madan publifhed a trea- 
tife, artfully vindicating and ftrongly recommending poly- 
gamy, under the title of «‘ Thelypthora; or a Treatife on 
Female Ruin, in its Caufes, Effects, Confequences, Pre- 
vention, and Remedy, &c.’’ Marriage, according to this 
writer, fimply and wholly confifts in the act of perfonal 
union, or aus coitus. Adultery, he fays, is never ‘ufed in 
the facred writings but to denote the defilement of a be- 
trothed or married woman, and to this fenfe he reftri€ts the 
ufe of the term, fo that a married man, in his opinion, is 
no adulterer, if his commerce with the fex be confined 
to fingle women, who are under no obligations by efpoufals 
or marriage to other men: but, on the other hand, the wo- 
man who fhould dare to have even but once an intrigue 
with any other man befides her hufband, (let him have 
as many wives as Solomon,) would, ip/o fado, be an adul- 
trefs, and ought, together with her gallant, to be punifhed 
with immediate death. This, he boldly fays, is the law of 
God: and on this foundation he limits the privilege of po- 
lygamy to the man; in fupport of which he refers to the 
polygamous conneétions of the patriarchs and faints of the 
Old Teftament, and infers the lawfulnefs of their praétice 
from the bleffings which attended it, and the laws which 
were inftituted to regulate and fuperintend it. He con- 
tends for the lawfulnefs of Chriftians having, like the an- 
cient Jews, more wives than one; and labours much to 
reconcile the genius of the evangelical difpenfation to an 
arrangement of this fort. With this view he afferts, that 
there is not one text in the New Teftament that even hints 
at the criminality of a polygamous conneétion; and he 
would infer from St. Paul’s direction, that bifhops’ and 
deacons fhould have but one wife, that it was lawful for 
laymen to have more. Chrift, he fays, was not the giver 
of a new law: but the bufinefs of marriage, polygamy, &c. 
had been fettled before his appearance in the world, by an 
authority which could not be revoked. Befides, this writer 
not only thinks polygamy lawful in a religious, but ad- 
vantageous in a civil light, and highly politic in a domettic 
view. 

In defence of his notion of marriage, which, according 
to his account of it, confifts ix the union of man and wo- 
man as one body, the effects of which in the fight of 
God no outward forms or ceremonies of man’s invention 
can add to or detraét from, he grounds his principal ar- 
gument on the Hebrew words made ufe of in Gen. ii. 24. 
to exprefs the primitive inftitution of marriage, viz. | PLUWNJ 
pa) rendered by the LXX TeorxorArononTas arpos Tny fuvasxas 
avis, which tranflation is adopted by the ering (Matt. 
xix. 5.) with the omiffion only of the fuperfluous prepo- 
fition (xeos) after the verb. Our tranflation, he fays, « fhall 
cleave to his wife,’’? doth not convey the idea of the He. 
brew, which is literally, as Montanus renders the words, 
«« fhall be joined or cemented in his woman, and they fhall 
become (i.¢. by this union) one flefh.’”” But on this cri- 
ticifm, it is well remarked, that both the Hebrew and 
Greek terms mean fimply and literally attachment or ad- 
herence ; and are evidently made ufe of in the facred writ- 
ings to exprefs the whole fcope of conjugal fidelity and 
duty, though he would reftrain them to the grofler part of 
See Deut. iv. 4. Jofhua, xxiii. 8. Acts, v. 36. 
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With refpeé& to the Mofaic law, for which Mr. Madan is 
a warm advccate, it was certainly a local and temporary 
inftitution, adapted to the ends for which it was appointed, 
and admirably calculated, in its relation to marriage, to 
maintain and perpetuate the feparation of the Jewifh people 
from the Gentiles. In attempting: to depreciate the out- 
ward forms of marriage, this writer would make his readers 
believe, that becaufe none are explicitly defcribed, therefore 
none exifted: and, confequently, that they are the fuper- 
fluous ordinances of human policy. But it is evident, 
from comparing Ruth, iv. 10, 13. with Tobit, vii. 13, 14. 
and from the cafe of Dinah, related Gen. ch. xxxiv. that 
fome forms were deemed effential to an honourable alliance 
by the patriarchs and faints under the Old Teftament, ex- 
clufive of the carnal knowledge of each other’s perfons. 
It is alfo evident in the cafe of the woman of Samaria, 
whofe conneétion with a man not her hufband is mentioned 
in John iv. that fomething befides cohabitation is neceflary 
to conftitute marriage in the fight of God. 

Having itated his notion of marriage, he urges in defence 
of polygamy, that notwithftanding the feventh command- 
ment, it was allowed by God himtelf, who made laws for 
the regulation of it, wrought miracles m fupport of it “by 
making the barren woman fruitful, and declared the iflue 
legitimate to all intents and purpofes. God’s allowance of 
polygamy is argued from Exod. xxi. 10, and particularly 
from Deut. xxi. 15, which, he fays, amounts to a demon- 
ftration. This paflage, however, at the utmofi, only pre- 
fuppofes that the pratice might have exiftence among fo 
hard-hearted and fickle a people as the Jews ; and there- 
fore wifely provides againft fome of its more unjult and 
pernicious confequences ; fuch as tended to affect the rights 
and privileges of heirfhip. Laws enaéted to regulate it 
cannot be fairly urged in proof of its lawfulnefs on the 
author’s own hypothefis ; becaufe laws were allo made to 
regulate divorce, which Mr. Madan condemns as abfolutely 
unlawful, except in cafes of adultery. _ Befides, it is more 
probable, that the “ hated wife’? had been difmiffed by a 
bill of divorcement, than that fhe was retained by her 
hufband: and moreover, it is not certain that the two 
wives, fo far from living with the fame hufband at. the 
fame time, might not be dead; for the words may be rea- 
dered thus, “if there /hould have been to a man two 
wives, &c.’? The words exprefling the original inftitution 
of marriage, Gen. ii. 24. compared with Matt. xix. 4, 5, 8, 
afford infuperable objetions againft Mr. Madan’s doctrine 
of polygamy. (See alfo Lev. xvii. 18. 1 Cor. vil. 2, &c.) 
In a word, the feveral paflages in St. Paul’s writings, which 
{peak of marriage, always fuppofe it to fignify the union of 
one man with one woman. See Rom. vil. 25.3. 

If we appeal on this fubjeét, from the authority of ferip- 
ture to the writings of fome of the earliett fathers in the 
Chriftian. church, there is not to be found the faintelt trace 
of any thing refembling a teftimony to the lawfulnefs of 
polygamy ; on the contrary, many paflages oceur, in which 
the pra¢tice of it is ftrongly and explicitly condemned. See 
Juftin Martyr’s Dial. with Trypho the Jew, Greek edit. by 
Thirlby, fol. p. 336. 423. 372. Clemens Alexandrin. Stro- 
mata, lib. iv. p. 312, 335, 336, edit. Heinfil, &c. Lug. Bat. 
fol. 1616. 

We fhall here adopt the words of an excellent anonymous 
writer, to whofe critique on Mr. Madan’s work we are in- 
debted for many of the above remarks: in a word, when 
we refle&t, that the primitive inftitution of marriage limited 
it to one man and one woman; that this inttitution was 
adhered to by Noah and his fons, amidft the degeneracy 
of the age m which they lived, and in fpite of the examples 
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of polygamy, which the accurfed race of Cain had intro- 
duced; when we confider how very few (comparatively 
{peaking) the examples of this praétice were among the 
faithful ; how much it brought its own punifhiment with it; 
and how dubious and equivocal thofe paflages are in which 
it appears to have the fanétion of divine approbation ; when 
to thefe refle€tions- we add another, refpecting the limited 
views and temporary nature of the more ancient difpenfa- 
tions and inftitutions of religion—how often the imperfee- 
tions, and even vices of the patriarchs, and people of God, 
in old time, are recorded, without any exprefs notification 
of their criminality—how much is faid to be commanded, 
which our reverence for the holinefs of God, and his law, 
will only fuffer us to fuppofe was, for wife ends, permitted— 
how frequently the meflengers of God adapted themfelves to 
the genius of the people to whom they were fent, and the 
circumftances of the times in which they lived; above all, 
when we confider the purity, equity, and benevolence of 
the Chriftian law ; the explicit declarations of our Lord, and 
his apoftle St. Paul, refpe€ting the inftitution, of marriage, 
its defign and limitation ; when we refle&t, too, on the tefti- 
mony of the moft ancient fathers, who could not poflibly be 
ignorant of the genéral and common praétice of the apoftolic 
church; and, finally, when to thefe confiderations we add 
thofe which are founded on juftice to the female fex, and all 
the regulations of domeitic economy and national policy, we 
muit wholly condemn the revival of polygamy ; and thus bear 
our honeft teftimony again{t the leading defign of this dan- 
gerous and ill-advifed publication. Monthly Review, 
vol. Ixiii. p. 338. 

Polygamy, fays Paley, not only violates the conftitution 
of nature, and the apparent defign of the Deity, but pro- 
duces to the parties themfelyes, and to the public, the fol- 
lowing bad effects: contefls and jealoufies amongft the wives 
of the fame hufband; diftraéted affections, or the lofs of all 
affection in the hufband himfelf; a voluptuoufnefs in the 
rich, which diffolves the vigour of their intelle€tual as well 
as aétive faculties, producing that indolence and imbecility 
both of mind and body, which have long charaterifed the 
nations of the Eaft ; the abafement of one half of the human 
{pecies, who, in countries where polygamy obtains, are 
degraded into mere inftruments of phyfical pleafure to the 
other half; negleQ of children; and the manifold, and 
{ometimes unnatural, mifchiefs, which arife from the fcarcity 
of women. To compenfate for thefe evils, polygamy does 
not offer a fingle advantage. In the article of population, 
which it has been thought to promote, the community gains 
nothing, that is, nothing compared with a ftate in which 
marriage is nearly univerfal ; for the queftion is not, whether 
one man will have more children by five or more wives than 
by one, but whether thefe five wives would not have the 
fame, or a greater number of children, by five feparate 
hufbands. And as to the care of the children when pro- 
duced, and the fending of them into the world in fitua- 
tions, in which they may be likely to form and bring up 
families of their own, upon which the increafe and fucceffion 
of the human fpecies ima great degree depend’; this is lefs 
provided for, and lefs practicable, where twenty or thirty 
children are to be fupported by the attention and fortune of 
one father, than if they were divided into five or fix families, 
to each of which were affligned the induftry and inheritance 
of two parents. Paley’s Principles of Moral and Political 
Philofophy, vol. i. 

PoLyGamy is alfo ufed in the Canon Law, for a plurality 
of wives, though only had fucceflively, or one at a time: in 
the Romifh church this difqualities a man fer the epifcopate. 
See Bicamy. - 
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POLYGLOTT, toavyrarbo:, thus called from zoav, and 


»dwtlx, tongue, language, among Divines and Critics, chiefly 
denotes a bible printed in feveral page seee: 

The firft Polyglott bible is that of cardinal Ximenes, 
printed in 1515, at Alcala de Henares; and commonly 
called the Bible of Complutum, or the Complutenfian Bible ; 
and contained in fix volumes. 

‘It contains the Hebrew text, the Chaldee paraphrale on 
the Pentateuch, the Greek verfion of the LXX, and the 
ancient Latin verfion. . 

In this Polyglott there is no other Latin verfion from the 
Hebrew, befide this laft; but there is added another literal 
one from the Greek Septuagint. The Greek text of the 
New Teftament is here printed, without accents, to bring 
it nearer to the original of the apoftles, or, at leaft, to the 
moft ancient copies ; in which there are no accents found. 

At the end is added an apparatus of grammars, dic- 
tionaries, and indices, or tables. The chief author, Xi- 
menes de Cineros, cardinal, and archbifhop of Toledo, in 
his dedication to pope Leo X., obferves, that it was necef- 
fary to give the holy fcriptures in, their originals, there 
being no tranflation, how good foever, that can render them 
perfeétly. 

The fecond Polyglott, called the Biblia regia, is that of 
Philip II., printed by Plantin, at Antwerp, in 1751, in 
eight volumes, with a better paper and letter than the 
former, and the Care of’the edition impofed on Arias Mon- 
tanus. 

_ In this, befides every thing in the bible of Complutum, 

there are added, the Chaldee paraphrafes on the reft of the 
Old Teftament, befides the Pentateuch, with a Latin 
tranflation of thofe paraphrafes. In this Polyglott is like- 
wife a very literal Latin verfion of the Hebrew text, for 
the ufe of thofe who have a mind to learn the Hebrew 
language. ~ . 

As to the New Teftament, befide the Greek and Latin 
of the bible of Alcala, in this edition there is added an an- 
cient Syriac verfion, both in Syriac and Hebrew chara¢ters, 


with points, to facilitate the reading thereof to thofe accuf- - 
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tomed to read Hebrew. To the Syriac is likewife added a 
Latin one, compofed by Guy le Fevre, who had the care 
of the Syriac verfion of the New Teftament. 

Laftly, in the Polyglott of Antwerp is added a more 
copious apparatus of grammars, diGtionaries, &c. than in 
that of Complutum; with feveral little treatifes, judged 
neceflary for clearing up the more difficult paflages in the 
text. 

The third Polyglott is that of M. le Jay, printed at 
Paris in 1645, in ten volumes, which has this advantage 
over that of Philip II., that it has the Syriac and Arabic 
verlions of the Old Teftament, with Latin interpretations. 
In the Pentateuch it has likewife the Hebrew and Sa- 
maritan text; and the Samaritan verfion in Samaritan cha- 
racters. 

As to the New Teftament, befide every thing in the Po- 
lyglott of Antwerp, here is added an Arabic tranflation, 
with a Latin interpretation. But here are wanting the 
apparatus, and the grammars and dictionaries, which are 
both in the former Polyglotts; which renders. this great 
work very fmperfec. 

The fourth Polyglott is that of London, printed in 1657, 
in fix volumes, called Walton’s Polyglott, from the author 
of the edition, Dr. Bryant Walton, afterwards bifhop of 
Winchefter. 

This is, indeed, lefs magnificent than that of M. le Jay, 
with regard both to the fize of the paper, and the beauty 
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of the charaéters ; but is, in all other re{pects, preferable ; 
being both much more ample and more commodious. 

In this the Vulgate is printed according to.the revifed 
and correéted edition of Clement VIII., which is not done 
in that of Paris, where the Vulgate is printed as it ftands in 
that of Antwerp, before that correétion. 

This likewife contains an interlineary Latin verfion of the 
Hebrew text; whereas the Paris edition has no other Latin 
verfion from the Hebrew befide the common Vulgate : 
again, the Greek Septuagint printed in the Polyglott is 
not the fame with that printed in the bible of Complutum, 
which was retained_in the editions of Antwerp and Paris, 
but the Greek text of the edition of Rome. ‘'T'o which are 
added the various readings of another very ancient Greek 
copy, called the Alexandrian, becaufe brought from Alex- 
andria. 

‘The Latin verfion of the Greek of the Septuagint is that 
publifhed by Flaminius Nobilius, by authority of pope 
Sixtus V. Add, that in this’ Polyglott are found fome 
parts of the bible in the Ethiopic and Perfian; nothing or 
which appears in any of the ret. 

Laftly, this edition has the advantage of preliminary dif- 
courfes, called prolegomena, on the texts, both of the ori- 
ginals and verfions ; with a volume of various readings of alk 
the different editions. 

Dr. Edmund Caftell, Arabic profeflor at Cambridge, in 
1669, publifhed a Lexicon Heptaglotton, for the ufe of 
Walton’s Polyglott, in two volumes, folio. See the Pre- 
face to this Polyglott. { 

To the number of the Polyglotts may likewife be added 
the two Pentateuchs, printed by the Jews of Conftantinople, 
in four languages; but all in Hebrew charaéters. In one. 
of thefe Pentateuchs, printed in 1551, is found the Hebrew 
text, in large characters ; on one fide of which is the Chaldee 
paraphrafe of Onkelos, in middling charafters ; and on the 
other fide, a paraphrafe in the Perfian, compofed by a’ Jew, 
one Jacob de Tous, fo called from the city where he 
lived. Befide thefe three columns, the Arabic paraphrafe 
of Saadias Gaon is printed in {mall charaCters, at the top 
of the pages; and at the bottom is added the commentary 
of Rafch. 

The other Polyglott was printed at Conftantinople in 
1547, in three columns like the former. The Hebrew text 
of the law is in the middle, a tranflation into the vulgar 
Greek on one fide, and a Spanifh tranflation on the other. 
Thefe verfions are both in Hebrew charaéters, with points 
to determine the pronunciation. At the top of the page is 
added the Chaldee paraphrafe of Onkelos, and at the bot- 
tom the commentarics of Rafch. 

To all thefe may be added, as a feventh Polyglott, the 
Pfalter publifhed by Aug. Juftinian, a Dominican, and 
bifhop of Nebio, at Genoa, 1515, containing the Hebrew, 
Greek, Arabic, and Chaldee, with Latin interpretations 
and gloffes. 

There are alfo various other editions of the bible, either 
in whole, or in part, which might be ranged under the 
article of Polyglotts ; though they are not fo denominated. 
Such are the Hexapla, and O@apla, of Origen. 

And the bible of Hutter, printed at Hamburgh in He- 
brew, Chaldee, Greek, Latin, German, Saxon, Italian, 
French, Sclayonic, Danifh, &c. 

POLYGLOTTA A\is, in Ornithology, the name of a 
bird defcribed by Nieremberg, and which, he fays, he faw 
and heard, with admiration, finging in all tones. It is of 
the fize of our ftarling. 

Its back is brown, and its breaft and belly white; and 

: near 
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near the neck and tail it is variegated with {pots and ftreaks 
of white; its head has a ftreak of white, which reprefents 
a fort of crown of filver ; it is mightily efteemed, and kept 
in cages by the Spaniards, as infinitely fuperior to all other 
birds in melody ; it feeds on almoft any thing that is given 
it, and is moft fond of the warmer climates ; but endures the 
more temperate ones without harm. Ray. 

The polyglottus of Linnzus is a {pecies of the turdus ; 
which fee. 

POLYGON, TWetvys:0:, formed from rodvus, many, and 
yous, angle, in Geometry, a multilateral figure, or a figure 
whofe perimeter confifts of more than four fides and 
angles. 

If the fides and angles be equal, the figure is called a 
regular polygon. For fimilar polygons, fee Sim1car. 

Polygons are diftinguifhed according to the number of 
their fides. Thofe of five fides are called pentagons ; thofe 
of fix, hexagons ; thofe of feven, cs Se ; thofe of eight, 
odlagons, &c. he particular properties, &c. of each of 
which, fee under its proper article, Pentacon, Hexa- 
GON, &c. 

Potycons, general Properties of. Euclid demonttrates 
thefe which follow: +. That every polygon may be divided 
into as many triangles as it hath fides. 

This is done by afluming a point, as F (Plate XI. 
Geometry, fig. 6.), any where within the polygon, and thence 
drawing lines to every angle, Fa, F4, Fc, Fd, &c. 

2. The angles of any polygon, taken together, make 
twice as many right ones, abating four, as the figure hath 
fides. Thus, if the polygon hath five fides, the double of 
that is 10; whence fubtraéting 4, there remain 6 right 
ones. 

3. Every polygon, circumfcribed about a circle, is equal 
to aright-angled triangle, one of whofe legs is the radius of 
the circle, and the other the perimeter, or fum of all the 
fides of the polygon. 

Hence, every regular polygon is equal to a right-angled 
triangle, one of whofe legs is the perimeter of the polygon ; 
and the other a perpendicular drawn from the centre to one 
of the fides of the polygon. 

Hence, alfo, every polygon, circum{cribed about a circle, 
is bigger than it ; and every polygon, infcribed, is lefs than 
the circle. The fame likewife appears hence, that the thing 
containing is ever greater than the thing contained. Hence, 
again, the perimeter of every polygon circumfcribed about 
a circle, is greater than the circumference of that circle ; and 
the perimeter of every polygon infcribed, lefs: whence it 
follows, that a circle is equal to a right-angled triangle, whofe 
bafe is the circumference of the circle, and its height the ra- 
dius ; fince this triangle is lefs than any polygon circum- 
{cribed, and greater than any infcribed. 

Nothing, therefore, is wanting to the quadrature of the 
circle, but to find a right line equal to the circumference of 
a circle. 

PoLycon, to find the area of a regular. Multiply a fide 
of the polygon, as A B, by half the number of the fides, 
e. gr. the fide of a pentagon by 24. Again, multiply the 
product by a perpendicular let fall from the centre of the 
cireum{cribed circle to the fide A B ; the produét is the area 
required. 

Thus, fuppofe A B 54; and half the number of fides 
2453 the product or femiperimeter is 135. Suppofing then 
the perpendicular F H 29; the produét of thefe two, 3915, 
is the area of the pentagon required. 

__ Potycon, to find the area of an irregular, or trapezium. 
Refolve it into triangles ; find the feveral areas of the feveral 
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triangles, fee Triancre. The fum of thefe is the area of 
the polygon required. Ais 

Potycon, to find the fum of all the angles in any. Mul- 
tiply, the number of fides by 180°: from the produét fubtract 
360; the remainder is the fum required. 

Thus, in a pentagon, 180, being multiplied by 5, gives 
goo; whence fubtraéting 360, there remain 540, the fum of 
the angles of a pentagon. 

Hence, if the fum found be divided by the number of 
fides, the quotient will be the angle of a regular polygon. 
Or the fum of the angles is more {peedily found thus: mul- 
tiply 18c by a number lefs by two than the number of fides 
of the polygon; the product is the quantity of the angles 
required: thus, ina pentagon, 180 being multiplied by 3, 
a number lefs by two than of its fides, the produ& is 540, 
the quantity of angles as before. 

The following table exhibits the fums of the angles in all 
reCtilinear figures, from a triangle to a dodecagon ; and is of 
good ufe, both for the defcribing of regular figures, and for 
proving whether or not the quantity of angles has been 
truly taken with an inftrument. 


Angles at 


Number | Sums of | Angles of 
the Centre. 


of Sides. |the Angles.) Regular Figures. 


—_—— 


EEE, of k8Oni), 160° 190° 

IV. | 360 go go. 

Vel. 540 108 72 

VL. | 2 320 120 60 

VIE. | goo; | 128 43'F [i 
VIII. | 1080 =} 135 4S 

IX. | 1260 140 40 

X. | 1440 144 36 

XI. | 1620 1447 16/4, |- 32 43/55 
XII. | 1800 150 30 


This table is formed by dividing 360, the degrees ina cir- 
cumference, by the number of the fides in each polygon ; 
and the quctients are the angles at the centres; the aie at 
the centre fubtracted from 180° leaves the angle at the cir- 
cumference ; and the fum of the angles is had by doubling 
the number of fides, fubtra&ting 4 from the produ, and mul- 
tiplying the remainder by go. 

PoLyGon, to infcribe a regular, in a circle. Divide 360 
by the number of fides in the polygon required, to find the 
quantity of the angle EF D. Set off the angle at the centre, 
and apply the chord thereof, E D, to the periphery, as 
often as it will go. Thus will the polygon be infcribed in 
the circle. 

The refolution of this problem, though it be mechanieal, 
yet is not to be defpifed, becaufe both eafy and univerfal. 
Euclid, indeed, gives us the conftruétion of the pentagon, 
decagon, and quindecagon ; and other authors give us thofe 
of the heptagon, enneagon, and hendecagon ; but they are 
far from geometrical ftrictnefs. 

Renaldinus lays down a Catholic rule for the defcribing of 
all polygons, which many other geometricians have borrowed 
from him ; but Wagnerus and Wolfius have both demon- 
{trated the falfity of it. 

PoLyGon, about a regular, to circumfcribe a circle: or, to 
circumfcribe a regular polygon about a circle. Bife& two of ° 
the angles of the given polygon A and E, by the right lines 
A Fand E F, concurring in F, and from the point of con- 
courfe with the radius E F defcribe a circle. To circum- 
{cribe a polygon, &c. divide 360 by the number of fides 

required, 
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required, to finde Fd; which fet off from the centre F, 
and draw the line ed; on this conftruét the polygon, as in 
the following problem. See CrrcuMscRIBING. 

PoLyGon, on a given line E D tordefcribe any given regular. 
Find an angle of the polygon in the table ; and in E fet off 
an angle equal to it, drawing EA = ED. Through the 
three points A, E, D, defcribe a circle. Inthis apply the 
given right line as often as it willgo. Thus will the required 
figure be defcribed. 

PotyGon, ¢o inferibe, or circumfcribe a regular, trigonometri- 
cally. Find the fine of the are produced by dividing the fe- 
miperiphery 180 by the number of fides of the polygon: 
the double of this is the chord of the double arc ; and there- 
fore the fide A E to be infcribed inthe circle. If, then, the 
radius of a circle wherein, ¢.gr. a pentagon is to be in- 
{cribed, be given in any certain meafure, ¢. gr. 345, the 
fide of the pentagon is found in the fame meafure by the 
rule of three, thus; as radius 1000 is to 1176, fo is 3450 to 
4057, the fide of the pentagon. With the given radius, 
therefore, defcribe a circle ; and therein fet off the fide of the 
polygon as often as it will go; thus will a polygon be in- 
{cribed in the circle. 

To fave the trouble of finding the ratio of the fide of the 
polygon to radius, by the canon of fines; we fhall adda 
table expreffing the fides of polygons in fuch parts whereof 
radius contains 100000000. In practice, as many figures 
are cut off from the right hand, as the circumftance of the 
cafe render needlefs. 


Quantity of 


Number Quantity of Number of 
of Sides. Sides. Sides. Sides. 
III. | 17320508 || VIII. | 7653668 
IV. TA1421035 “IX: 6840402 
V. II755705 | X. 6180339 
Vi. 100000090 :-|_«=—l XI. 5634651 
VII. 8677674 MAL. 5176380 


PotyGon, to deferibe a regular, on a given right line, and 
to circumfcribe a circle about a given polygon, trigonometrically. 
Taking the ratio of the fide to the radius out of the table, 
find the radius in the fame meafure in which the fide is given. 
For the fide and radius being had, a polygon may be 
defcribed by the laft problem. And if with the interval of 
the radius, arcs be ftruck from the two extremes of the given 
line, the point of interfeétion will be the centre of the cir- 
cumf{cribing circle. 

General analytical Inveftigation of the Properties of Polygons. 
—The moft curious property of polygons is that difcovered 
by profeflor Gaufs, of Strafburgh, and publifhed by him in 
his “ Difquifitiones Arithmetice”’ in the year 1800. This is 
one of the moft interefting theorems of the kind that has been 
difcovered fince that of the celebrated Cotefian theorem, and 
our readers, therefore, will be gratified to find here a fketch 
of the method which this author has purfued. 

We have given above, and under the articles TRIANGLE 
and Square, the geometrical method of infcribing in a 


- eircle a triangle, fquare, and go and from thefe 


it is obvious, that we may alfo infcribe any polygon of 
6, 12, 24, &c. fides, as alfo of 8, 16, 32, &c., and of 
10, 20, 40, &c. fides, by the continual bife€tion of the 
arcs fubtending the fide of the original figure. It is alfo 
evident from other principles, that if two pelygons of an 
unequal number of fides prime to each other can be in- 
{cribed in a circle, that the polygon whofe number of fides 
is equal to the produ& of thefe, may likewife be infcribed 


geometrically ; therefore, 3 and 5 being numbers of this kind, 
we fee that a 15-fided polygon may be infcribed, and confe- 
quently one of 30, 60, 120, &c. fides, and thefe were the 
only cafes whofe geometrical conftru€tions were known be- 
fore the publication of the work above-mentioned. But 
Mr. Gaufs has added to them feveral others, having fhewn 
how any polygon of a prime number of fides may be in- 
fcribed when that prime number is of the form 2” 4 1; 
{uch are the numbers 17, 257, and 65537, and confequently 
their doubles, quadruples, &c. ; 

Gau/s’s Theorem for Polygons.—It is obvious, that when 
the cofine or fine of the central angle of a polygon can be ana- 
lytically exprefled by means of quadratic equations, the fame 
polygon may be geometrically infcribed ; but when the fine 
or cofine cannot be exprefled without a higher equation than 
a quadratic, as there are no geometrical conftruéctions of fuch 
equations, no more are there any geometrical conftruction 
of the polygons depending upon them ; therefore, when the 
former can be accomplifhed, the poffibility of the conftruétion 
is admitted, and this is what is to be underftood by Gau/s’s 
theorem, which is a general method of exhibiting the fides 
of every polygon in the lowelt analytical expreflion, which 
in the cafes above mentioned are fimple quadratics. 

It has been known, fince the invention of the Cotefian 
theorem, that the divifion of the circle into any propofed 
number of parts depends upon the folution of the general 
binomial equation x -+ 1 = 0, all the imaginary roots of the 
former, viz. of x” + 1 = 0, being contamed in the general 


£ (2k+1)7 
nm 


formula x* — 2 co x + 1=0;and ofthe latter, 
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viz. x” — 1 =O, inthe general formula x* —- 2 cof. ae 
= 0, & being any integer number not divifible by 2, and + 
reprefenting the femi-circumference. See the demonttra- 
tions of thefe properties in Lagrange’s Legons des Fonétions 
Analytiques, or in Barlow’s Theory of Numbers, p. 481. 
Affuming, therefore, the equation x" — 1 = 0, and its 


‘ 2kr Cit: d 
general faétor x* — 2 cof. —_~ + 1 = 0, it is obvious that 
i 


: 2kh«r. : 
if 2 cof. ——— is knewn, two of the roots of the equation 
7 


x" — 1 become alfo known, and converfely if the roots of 
the equation x” — 1 can be found independently of the for- 


: 2kha z2kr 
mula x* —- 2cof. —_— + 1=- 0, the co-efficient 2 cof.——— 
u a 


will be determined, being equal to two of the roots from the 
known theory of equations; and hence it is obvious in what 
manner the divifion of the circle, or the general infcription 
of polygons in a circle, depends upon the folution of the 
equation x" —1 =o. Our objet, therefore, will be to 
explain the general folution of this binomial equation. .1. All 
the imaginary roots of the equation x” — 1 = 0, being a 
prime number, are different powers of the fame imaginary 
quantities, and, therefore, different powers of each other ; 
that is, if x be one root of the equation «” — 1 = 0, then 
will all the imaginary roots of this equation be contained 
in the feries 
FS, te ands" * 
This is evident ; for fince 7? = 1, (r°)” = 1, (7°) =1, 
&es or 7", r”", r'", &c. are each equal to 1, which is the 
condition of the equation ; and it may readily be fhewn that 
thefe roots are all different from each other. 
Hence, 
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Hence, again, it follows, r* being one of the roots, or 
Pe Mthat 7 ae NT et Pee RD 
therefore the feries 


Pepto ag Mig (Ko ICGs Ft 


being continued beyond 7” ', and r’, will recur again in the 
fame order, and become 


ay pe OE A Py is 3 


Or, if we affume, for the firft root, r*, a being any number 
prime to 2, then we fhould have for our feries of roots 


n--i)a 


er nee &c. r a > 


rr, Tet 
which being continued, will give the fame feries over again 
in precifely the fame order. . 

Now this feries, containing in it all the imaginary roots 
of the equation x” — 1 = 0, and the fum of all the roots of 
every equation being equal to the ‘co-efficient of the fecond 
term, it follows, that the fum of all thefe imaginary roots 
mutt be equal to minus the'real root, which is 1, that is, 


re + ree + (poe ale ree + &e 7h 108 an Te 
and their continued produét 
7 x ret x rit x rit &ar ta— 18 | Ei 


the abfolute term, thefe being both well-known properties of 
every equation. 

Having faid thus much, by way of introduction, which 
was neceflary for comprehending the method purfued by 
M. Gaufs, we will now attempt a flight fletch of his folu- 
tion of the equations under difcuffion ; but in a work of this 
kind, the reader will not expect to find a complete deve- 
lopement of it, as this would far exceed the limits that can 
be allowed for this article. 


We have fhewn above, that the whole feries of imaginary 
roots of the equation x" — 1 = 0, by being continued be- 
vond the term 7 ~")*, will recur again in the fame order as 
at firft, alfo » being always fuppofed a prime number » — 1, 
the number of imaginary roots is an even number, and confe- 
quently a compofite number ; and this compofite number of 
roots may therefore be feparated into equal periods of roots, 
which periods may, in all cafes, be fo feleéted, as to poflefs 
the fame property as the whole feries, viz. they may be fo 
feleéted, that each period being continued, the roots in each 
will recur again in the fame order as at firft, and it is on this 
feparation of the original periods of roots into other inferior 
periods that the particular folwtion of M. Gauts depends ; 
for when this is done, the products or the fums of any num- 
ber of thefe periods will be equal to the fums of fimilar 
feries: but the demonftration of this property is too long 
to be admitted into this article, and we can therefore only 
refer the reader to the work itfelf, or to thofe which have 
fince been written on the fame fubjeét as enumerated at the 
conclufion of this article. 

In order to illuftrate what has been faid in the preceding 
columns, and to fhew its application to the folution of the 
propofed equation, we fhall fele& two or three of the fim- 
pleft cafes, which will at once put the reader in pofleflion of 
the method of folution, which is all that can be attempted in 
this place. 

Let it then be propofed to find the four imaginary roots 
of the equation x» — 1 = 9; which anfwers to the divifion 
of the circle into five equal parts, or the infcription of a 
pentagon in a circle, . 

Let r reprefent one of the imaginary roots of this equa- 
tion, then from what is faid above the four roots will be 
5 Ty fr, r* 


Now let thefe roots be divided into the periods 


. a + rt = p 
d r 7? = p- 
By the addition of the two, we have 
rt rip? +t ppp SHH; 
and the product of them gives 
Po rat t+ See 


or, fince 7.5.75" = 7, and.7). =. r7* = 2°, we, haxe 
rtrpr +R = pp = —4. 
Hence we have PBs yh ei ie 
: and Dieu Ws | 
the folution of which gives 
5 ie Pe 
—-ict., 
= . aD and p! iw SI, 
2 2 


and now, having obtained the values of and p’, we may 
readily find thofe of x, r', andr,r ; but this is net ne- 
ceflary to our inquiry, for we have feen that the general 
faGtor of the equation x” — 1 = 0, is 


2kr 
a? 22 Gof, ee pee 
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and confequently, that 2 cof. . 


is equal to the fum of 


two of the roots of the propofed equation, which fum we 
have already found; wiz. making & = 1, and x = 180°, 
we have 


as , a 
ft =p ee == 2 Cole chi 
—s => te) 
Foestea wp ze “ ae a rat 


The roots themfelves, however, 1f required, are contained 
in the two quadratics 


or / 
es (322 )errSe 


ye: (5 oo Lines 
‘ 2 


which, with the real root 1, complete the folution of the 
equation. 


In this equation the four roots were decompofed into twa 
periods, of two terms each, and it was therefore only ne- 
ceflary to find the fum of the two periods, and their pro- 
duét, which required only the folution of a quadratic equa- 
tion ; but when this cannot be done, that is, when 2 — 1 is 
fuch as not to contfift of fome power of 2, then the roots 
muit be divided into periods, according to the fators of 
a — 1, and whatever number of periods there may be, the 
folution of the equation will require that the fum of them, 
the fum of the produ of every two, of every three, &c. 
be known ; and, confequently, the equation by which they 
are expreffed, will rife to a dimenfion equal to the number 
of fuch periods. . 

Thus, in the equation x7 — 1 = 0, finee7 —1=6 
== 2.3, the feries of roots will be divided into three periods, 
of two roots each, and the folution of the equation will de- 
pend upon the refulting cubic equation. 

Here the imaginary roots being 7, r°, x’, rt, 2°, #°, and the 
periods 


ribsch = 
nospirk =P 
fe ah Ss g's 


we 
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we muft find the value of p + p! + p", of pp! + pp! + 
pp", and of p pb then the cubic equation having thefe 
quantities for its co-efficients, will have for its roots the 
three quantities f, p/, p". 


Now, by really taking thefe fums and products, we find 
Erp tpaertrt eter ter pr = — 1, 
pPpartrt+rer 

pp" 5 r® er re 

rN i 


rf 
" r’ fe 
and therefore ; 
pp tpp" +p p"=2(r oe nt+ri+r +) = —2, 
and in the fame, way we find 
aa Mr PP ee a re Pr) 1s 
‘therefore the cubic equation containing thefe three values of 
are 
Pt fi Ahab So 


the folution of which gives : : 
p =. 1.2469796'= 2 col. x 

: Ce) 

pl = — 1.8019376 = 2 cof. 2x 

o 

p' = — 0.4450420 = 2 cof. axe 


which is all that is required for the divifion of the circle 
into feven parts ; but the roots themfelves, if required, are 
contained in the three following quadratics, 
x = p x 4-1 = 90 
epee se 1 =o 
e ce — 9's) t == |: 
Let us now attempt the folution of x’? — 1 = 0, which 
it will appear may be effected by means of quadratic equa- 
tions only, and confequently a polygon of this number of 
fides may be infcribed geometrically in a circle, a problem 
which, before the publication of the work above-mentioned, 
was thought to be totally beyond the reach either of geo- 
metry or analyfis. 
Here the 16 imaginary roots being firft decompofed into 
the two following periods, viz. 
eer er ir er Er 
=a Se Ss LAS, SI Allin let eis ait Ae a alietie oiar ai 
we have, by the actual addition and multiplication of the 
two periods, 


Dire se a 
pp =— 43 
whence, p= — 5 +45 /17, andp’= — 2— 14 17. 


Now, let thefe periods pg, p> be decompofed into two 
others, denoted as below by g and g’, viz. 


Pea etal Ase sta 
period ld = r? Ee rd ae r> + r 


hfe ies. z 5 ™4 12 
4 rhe! = rl Spee rs 
period p } gi" = 5 at ri = root r’, 


which, being added and multiplied as above, give 


g+ge=p=—FtavM 
TE =p + pony 
whence, g=ipt F i ae 
g@=3/—3vV(4+?P) 
and in the fame way, 
Hatsetviere) 
m= op 3/(4 +7"). 
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Again, {fubdividing thefe four periods, each into twe 
others, (of which, however, one only, as the firft, will be 
fufficient for our purpofe,) we fhall have the fums of each 
pair of roots of the equation propofed. Now, 


: P= FF MAN 7B 
period g " 2S Slee Ab yes 
which, by addition and multiplication, give 
© t#¢¥f eg elp+iv(4atp) 
co =i by (4+ p%)s 
therefore the quadratic equation, containing the roots ¢, #', is 
i? ates g + g!" = Oo; 


whence, t Bee HL At 4g) 
aby 4 a7), 
the firft of which is the greateft pofitive roat, correfponding 


60° 


to the 2 cof. 3 ; 3 which, by {ubftituting for g and q!, 


their re{peétive values become = 

9 eit EA hap Alen | t 
V lohtav4tp)—4op+4 744+") 

and in this expreffion, by re-eftablifhing the values of pand p', 


' 60° 
we have, in numbers, 2 cof. Le 
I 


B((—84+8v17) +8 vh(17 — vay) + 
EV (3(—34+3 717) +3 v3 (17 — vi17)) — 
4(3(—-4-43v17) +474(17 + 17) 


5 iy 60° 
which is the true numeral value of 2 cof. 370" 
I 


Thefe examples are fufficient for throwing fome light on 
the method of folution adopted by M. Gaufs in his work 
entitled ‘“* Difquifitiones Arithmetice,”? but thofe who are 
defirous of entering more fully into the fpirit of that method, 
mutt confult the work itfelf, or its tranflation, under the title 
of “ Réchérches Arithmétiques.”” An explanation and il- 
luftration of the fame theoremis alfo given by Legendre, inthe 
fecond edition of his ‘* Effai fur la Théorie des Nombres,”’ and 
the fame again in its moft fimple form in Barlow’s « Theory 
of Numbers.”? From what has been faid in the preceding 
part of this article, it appears that the equations by which 
the circle may be divided into a prime number of equal 
parts 2, depend upon the factors of n — 1; that is, upon 
the fubdivifion of its » — 1 roots into periods; thus, if 


Rep as Bf, cY, &c. then the folution will be effe@ed 
by « equations of the degree a, @ of the degree 4, y of the 
degree c, and fo on; whence, if m= 11, becaufen —1 = 
10 = 2'.5', the folution depends upon one equation of the . 
fifth degree and one of the fecond. For in this cafe we can 
only decompofe the ten imaginary roots into five periods of 
two terms each, or into two periods of five terms each; and 
in the firft inftance it is obvious that, in order to get the fum 
of all the p’s, as p + p! + p” + pl, &c. the Fim of the 
produét of every two, of every three, &c. the equation mutt 
neceflarily rife tothe sth degree. And if, according to the 
other divifion, the roots are refolved into two periods of 
five terms each, though the value of thefe periods would be 
found by a quadratic, yet this would be of no ufe, as we 
fhould thus have only the value of the fum of five of the 
roots, whereas it appears from what has been faid in the 
preceding part of this article, that it is only by knowing 
the fum of two roots that the folution of the equation can 

O be 
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be determined. 
nage the divifion fo that the final equation may be a qua- 
dratic, that is, fo that the number of termsin each period in 
the laft inftance fhall not exceed two, which may always 
be done, becaufe n — 1 is always an even number ; and 
thus, when 2 — 1 is any complete power of 2, as we can 
then every ftep divide each period into two others, it follows 
that the folution'of fuch an equation may always be effected 
by means of quadratic equations only ; and confequently a 
polygon of fuch a number of fides may be infcribed geo- 
metrically ina circle. Now, 5; 17, 257» 65537, are prime 
numbers of this form, and therefore each of thefe admit of a 
geometrical conftruétion ; which, with the polygons that 
yield to the common operations of geometry, as enumerated 
in the beginning of this article, form the following feries of 
polygons, each of which poflefles the fame property. 


Polygons of lefs than 100 fides admitting of a geometrical 


conftruction. 

No. of Sides. No. of Sides. No. of Sides. 
3 = trigon. Ne eee a AS = 2400 
4 = 2 17 = 267" 51 = 3.17 
5S 2b a) 20 Sages 6p" ==52.20 
(Sea 24, = 53.0 C4n 2: 

Shi 22 20) == 841 6S =F ag4 
Io == 2.5 a2 =) '22 Sol 2-40 
Ren, 3.4. 84) = 2517 85 == $17 
cir a 40) ==" 2.20 96 = 2.48 


And to the above may be added the three confecutive po- 


lygons 
255, 256, 2575 
each of which is infcribable in a circle ; for 
255 = 3.5.17, 256 = 2°, and 257 = 2° + 1, a prime. 
The three next confecutive polygons that admit of a geo- 
metrical conftruGtion, are the following, viz. 


65535 = 255 X 257 
Coe gO 2 
65537 = 7 jet aa ts a prime. 


PotyGon, in Fortification, denotes the figure or perime- 
ter of a fortrefs, or fortified place. See ForTIFICATION. 

Potycon, Exterior, is a right line drawn from a. ver- 
tex or point of a baftion, to the vertex or point of the 
next adjacent baftion. Such is the line C F, Plate I. For- 
tification, fig. 1. 

PotyGon, Interior, is a right line drawn from the centre 
of one baftion to the centre of another. Such is the 
line G H. 

Potycons, Line of, ‘is a line on the French fectors, con- 
taining the homologous fides of the firft nine regular poly- 
gons infcribed in the fame circle, i. ¢ from an equilateral 
triangle to a dodecagon. See Secror. 

POLYGONAL Cortumn. See CoLuMN. 

Potyconant Numbers, are thofe that are formed of the 
fums of different and independent arithmetical feries, and 
are termed natural, triangular, quadrangular, pentagonal, 
hexagonal, &c. numbers ; according to the feries from which 
they are generated. 

Lineal or natural numbers are formed fromthe fucceffive 


fums of a feries of units ; thus, 
Lis) 4) Nga ss lGiecee 
I) 2) 35 4) 5, 6, &e. 


Units es 
Natural numbers 


it is therefore neceflary m all cafes to ma- _ 


Triangular numbers are the fucceflive fums of an arith- 
metical feries, beginning with unity, the common difference 
of which is 1 ; thus, . 


Arithmetical feries _ 15 2) 35 45 5: 6, Jy &c» 
Triangular numbers I, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21, 28, &c. 


Quadrangular or fquare numbers are the fucceffive fums of 
an arithmetical progreffion, beginning with unity, the com- 
mon difference of which is 2 ; thus, 


I, 35 59 7o Qs II, 13, &e. 
I, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, 49, &e: 

Pentagonal numbers are the fums of an arithmetical fe- 
ries, the common difference of which is 3 ; thus, 


Iy 4, 7» 10, 13, 16, 19, &c. 
I, 55 12, 225 355 51, 70, &c. 


And univerfally, the m-gonal /eries of numbers is formed 
from the fucceflive fums of an arithmetical progreffion, be- 
ginning with unity, the common difference of which is 
Ti 2 

The general form, which includes every order of polygo- 
nal numbers, is 


Arithmetical feries 
Quadrangles or {quares 


Arithmetical feries 
Pentagonals 


(m —2)n" — (m— 4) 
2 : 
where m is the denomination of the order; therefore, 
making fucceflively m = 3, 4, 5, &c. we have the follow- 
ing refults as to the forms of polygonals. 


m = 3 Triangular numbers = as ~ ie 

a — 4 Squares — = 2 = St = 
m = 5 Pentagonals - _ ee 

m = 6 Hexagonals ae ae . 


By means of the above general form, any polygonal num- 
ber, of which the root 2 is given, may be readily afcer- 
tained. Thus by making m= 3, m= 4, m= 5, &c. and 
in each feries nm = I, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. we fhall obtain the 
fame numbers as given above, under each ref{peétive denomi- 
nation. Alfo any polygonal number, and its denomination 
being given, the root of the polygon is readily obtained. 
For let 


p _ (ma 2) — (m—4)a 


2 


reprefent any given polygonal, of which the denomination 


mis known: then 
(m — 2)* — (m—4)n2=2P 
‘ m — 2.5 
or P= ( ft ax J 
m— 2 m — 2 


m— 4+ a/(2 P (m— 2) + (m—4)*) 
2m — 4 


21 = 


whence 


which is a general form for the root of every polygonal 


number. 

Fermat, at page 15, in one of his notes to prop. 9 of 
Diophantus on Multangular Numbers, has given particular 
rules for finding the roots of given polygonal numbers, 


without the extraction of the’ fquare root ; but they are 
7 of 


MO AL 


of little or no ufe, and therefore we fhall not enumerate 
them. 

We may alfo find the fum of any feries of polygonals by 
means of the foregoing general formula, for reprefenting {tll 
the denomination of any order of polygonals by m, and for 
abridging make m — 2 = d, the common difference of the 
feries from which they are generated ; and let 7 be the num- 
ber of terms in the feries whofe fum is required, then we 


fhall have 
n+1 ae. 2 ma’ n + ) 
; ye =( 6 = n 


n— 1 
——d 
6 Ets 
for the fum of the a terms fought. 
Hence, fubftituting fucceflively the numbers 3, 4, 5, &c. 
for m, there are obtained the following particular cafes, or 
formule, viz. 


(m — 2) + 


- 2 
Triangulars = © FS ited 


= =F > 


Ja 
Squares - lia Wr chee ny 
Pentagonals aa ae et Be 
4a 4+ 3n—1 


Hexagonals - Ny 


. 


&e. &c. 


The denomination of polygonals feems to have been 
given to this clafs of numbers, from the circumftance that 
they may’be reprefented by the-particular figures, the names 
of which they bear, and the fide of the figure is the fame as 
. what we call the root of the polygon. ‘Thus 


Triangles 


Squares 


See fome particular rules for arranging the points in a 
note fubjoined to the Englifh edition of Euler’s Algebra. 

POLYGONATUM, in Botany, fuppofed to be the 
zorvyorxioy Of Diofcorides, fo called from rorv-, ‘many, and 
you, a knce, or joint, becaufe the root confifts of many 
joints. This appellation has been beftowed on feveral 
fpecies of the Linnzan genus Convallaria, which are other- 
wife called Solomon’s Seal, in allufion to the fears, like the 
impreflions of a feal, left where the ftems of former feafons 
have flood. Linnzus retains Polygonatum for the f{pecific 
name of the fpecies with an angular. ftalk, Engl. Bot. 
t. 280; but Matthiolus feems to underftand C. multiflora as 
the «civyoveiov of Diofcorides. Both are found in Greece, 
and beth were probably confounded by the ancient, as they 
feem to be by the modern, inhabitants of that country, 
under the name in queftion. We have always fufpeCted 
that Linnzus, in his application of it, adverted to the many 
angles of the ftem,, underftanding the word as derived from 
youre, an angle. 

POLYGONE SA, Juff. 82. Brown Prodr. Nov. Holl. 
v. I. 413, a natural order of plants, the 28th in Juffieu’s 
fyftem, or the fifth of his fixth clafs; for the characters of 
which clafs. fee Lauri. The order is thus defined. 

Calyx of one ‘eaf, divided. Stamens definite in number, 
inferted into the lewer part of the calyx. Germen fimple, 
fuperior; ftyles either feveral, or none at all; ftigmas 


POL 


feveral. Seed folitary, naked; or invefted with the calyx, 
which then aflumes the appearance of being fuperior. Cor- 
culum immerfed in a farinaceous albumen. Leaves alternate, 
fheathing at the bafe, or combined with an intrafoliaceous 
membranous fheath (or flipula); revolute when young. 
Stem for the moft part herbaceous. 

The genera are Coccoloba, Atraphaxis, Polygonum, Ru- 
mex, Rheum, Triplaris, Calligonum, (from which Pallafia of 
Linn. Suppl. is now acknowledged, on all hands, not to 
differ,) and Koenigia. ‘To thefe, which are all Linnzan, is 
to be added Ertoconum ; fee that article. Mr. Brown re- 
marks, that in this laft-named genus there is no fheath to 
the footftalk, and the albumen moreover is fiefhy, as well 
as in very {mall quantity ; but the ere& feed with its fu- 
perior radicle is efteemed by him as deciding the place of 
Eriogonum, thofe marks ferving ‘chiefly to diftinguifh the 
order of Polygonece, from fuch of the Atriplices of Juflieu, as 
conftitute the Chenopodee of Decandolle. 


POLYGONELLA, a diminutive of Polygonum, ap- 
plied by Michaux, Fl. Boreal-Amer. v. 2. 240, to a fup- 
pofed genus, which Ventenat very properly reduces to 
Polygonum, in his Jardin de Cels, t. 65, and which Mr. 
Purfh fufpeéts to be not even {pecifically diftin@ from P. 
articulatum of Linneus. See Potyconum. 


POLYGONIFOLIA of Dillenius. See Corriciona. 
POLYGONOIDES. : See Catiiconum. 


POLYGONOMETRY is an extenfion of the fcience 
of trigonometry, having the fame reference to polygons 
in general, as trigonometry has to triangles in particular. 
We owe this extenfion of the rules of trigonometry to 
L’Huillier, who publifhed a treatife on this fabjeét at Ge- 
neva in 1789, which, with the exception of a fhort chap- 
ter in yol. ii. of Dr. Hutton’s Courfe of Mathematics, is, 
we believe, the only work on polygonometry at prefent be- 
fore the public ; the reader, therefore, will not be difpleafed 
to find here a ftatement of fome of the principal propofi- 
tions of this new f{cience ; at the fame time it will not be ex- 
pected that we fhould enter at great length on the fubject, 
but merely trace the analogy between the rules of trigono- 
metry and thofe of polygonometry, and exhibit the demon- 
{trations of two or three of the moit remarkable cafes. 

In the common cafes of trigonometry, a triangle is deter- 
mined by means of two fides and an angle ; or, which is the 
fame, by its fides except one, and its angles except two. In 
like manner, in polygonometry a polygon may be deter- 
mined when all its fides except one, and its angles except 
two, are given. A triangle alfo is determined by one fide 
and two angles ; that is, by its fides except two, and its an- 
gles except one. So likewife here any re¢tilinear figure is de- 
terminable when its fides except two, and its angles except 
one, are given. Again, a triangle is determinable when its 
three fides are given, that is, when all its fides are known, 
and its angles except three. So likewife in polygonometry, 
when all the fides of a polygon are given, and all its angles, 
except three, thofe three angles may be determined. 

Note.—lIt is frequently neceffary, in exhibiting the rules 
or formule of this fcience, to exprefs the angles formed by 
two fides of the polygon, when thofe fides are not in con- 
tact in the diagram, by which is always to be underftood 
the angle that they would form if produced till they meet ; 
and this is indicated by a caret being put between two letters 
or pairs of letters denoting lines ; thus, C B“ F A denoteg 
the inclination of the line C B to F A, or the angle that 
would be formed by the prolongment of thofe lines till they 
meet. 

O 2 Theorem 


POLYGONOMETRY. 


‘ Theorem 1.—In any polygon, any one fide is equal to the fum of all the re€tangles of each of the other fides, drawn 
into the cofine of the angle made by that fide, and the fide required to be found Plate XI. Geometry, fig. 7- 


Let ABC DE Fbea polygon; then will 


AB. 
PS a a Et 


col. A 4° BC . cof. C BAF A + CD* cof. 'C DOAYE 
cof. DESA F + EF.cof. EFSF A 


For drawing lines from the feveral angles refpeétively parallel and perpendicular to A F, it will be 


Ab= AB.cof. BAF 

bc = BCG = BC.cof. CBB 

ad = 3 Der Dis fool Dis 

dest. BE. =. DiELvcot. 2D Es 

eF = EE coke Be 
ButA FF = dc + ed + de+eF —A 


- co CB“A FE 
. cof. CDAAF 
cok. DE’ AF 
col. E FSA EK 


etl Wl 
my rH O 


And A 4, as exprefled above, is in effect fubtractive, becaufe the cofine of the obtufe angle B A F 4a negatives 


Confequently, 


Ae Pa AB 


which was to be demonftrated. 


Loe ie deer ge é B= 
: col. BAE + BC 


And a like demonttration will apply to any other polygon. 


. cols Cub SA Ses ec: 
When the fides are reduced 


to three, this theorem becomes the fame as the fundamental theorem for triangles. 
Theorem 11.—The perpendicular let fall from the higheft point or fummit of a polygon upon the oppoiite fide or bafe, 
is equal to the fum of the produéts of the fides comprifed between that fummit and the bafe, into the fines of their re- 


{pective inclinations to that bafe. 
Thus, referring {till to the fame figure, 


Cce= 
Ce = 40, Re 


as is evident from an infpeCtion of the figure. 
In like manner, 


fin. F 


CB. fn. CBAFA + BA. fm. A, or 
CD? in C DS A-F + DE . aig D EAA F 


1D); Se DE ima D ESA P+ EF ’.. fin. Por 
rpeeece CoB siia@ B*F ALS BiAel in. A 
= {GD lin DA F 


Hence the fum of the produéts of each fide, into the fine of the fum of the exéerior angles (or into the fine of the fum 


of fupplements of the interior angles) comprifed between th 


the preceding figure 


ABs fin. A +b BC « fin, (A. + |B) 


ofe fides and a determined fide, is equal to zero; that is, in 


CD. fin. (A 4° B+ C) + 


DE,...fn. (A, + Bot OD) Gee. fasts Be Cl Dh Ee 
Hence, alfo, by fubftituting in this expreffion, for fin. (A + B) fin. (A + B + C), &c. their proper values; viz. 
fin. (A + B) = fin. A. cof. B + fin. B . fin. cof. A 
fn. (A + B + C) = fin. A. cof. (B + C) + fin. (B + C) . cof, A 
&e. 


Xa &e. 


And recollecting alfo that tan. a = ee we fhall have 


fate, bene ee 


which is frequently an ufeful formula when the number of 
fides exceed four. 

When the number of fides is three, or when the figure be- 
comes atriangle, we have 


iB CG aiinees 
tans C A B= Bt eof B 


AB. fin. B 
BC 2 :A°B. colB 
Theorem 111.—The {quare of any fide of a polygon is equal 
to the fquare of the fum of all the other fides; minus twice the 
{um of the produéts of all the other fides multiplied two and 
two, by the cofines of the angles they include. Fig. 8. 


tan. BC A= 


a= 6 4 ¢ 4+ 30% = 2(be.. 
And in like manner : 


e=@+hP + 3*—2 (ab. 
&e. 


cof.a%b+4ad. 
&e. 


BC.. fa. B Ee oCD,. an (Boo. C)idah Dy Es. ena CLs eoaeues 
AB + BC. cof B,+-C Di, col. (BEC). > Di Eel (G8 C3 Diyvaecn 


For the fake of brevity, let the fides be reprefented by 
the {mall letters which ftand againft them in, the figure ; 
then from Theorem I. we fhall have the following equa- 
tions, viz. 


a= b.cof.aSb + ¢. cof. are 4+. 3. cof. a4) 
b=a.cof.a*%b + c.cof. bXc + 3. cof. £43 
¢=a.cof.aSc + b. cof. b*c + 3. cof. cd 


S=a.cof.a\d + b.cof.b4d + ¢. cof. c4) 


Multiplying the firft of thefe equations by a, and the 
fecond by 4, the third by ¢, and the fourth by 3, fub- 
tracting the three latter produéts from the firft, and tranf- 
pofing 4’, c’, 0’, there will refult 


cof. b4c + bd « cof. 643 + cd. cof. c%d) 


cof. a4) + 6). cof. 64d) 
&e. 


Or, 


POLYGONOMETRY. 
Or, fince 64¢c = C, 643 = C + D — 180, c*3 = D, we have 


a= +6492? —2 (be. cof.C — 5). cof. (C + D) + 2. cof. D) 
e=a@4+h4 37—2 (ab. cof. B— 43. col. (A +B) + ad .. cof. A) 
&c. &e. &c. 
The fame procefs applied to the pentagon A BC DE, will give 
be . cof. C — bd. cof. (C + .D) 
ea Pe a ea te 2s 4 be. cole (C. 4 Dee et cd. cof. D 
1'— ¢e. col. (D+ E) + de. col. E 


And a fimilar demonttration is obvious, applicable to a 
polygon of any number of fides ; whence the truth of the 
propofition is manifeft. 

Theorem 1V.—-Twice the furface of any polygon is equal 
to the fum of the reétangles of its fides, except one taken 
two and two, by the fines of the fum of the exterior angles 
contained by thofe fides. Fig. g. 

For a trapezium, or polygon of four fides. Let the two 
fides, AB, DC, be prodnced till they meet at P; then 
the trapezium A BC D is manifeftly equal to the difference 
between the triangles PAD and PBC. But twice the 
furtace of the triangle: P A:D is'=" AP. PD’. fn. P= 
(AB + BP).(DC+CP). fin. P; and twice the fur- 


Twice the furface of A BCD — } 


face of the triangle PBC = BP. PC. fin. P: therefore 
their difference, or twice the area of the trapezium = 
(AB.CD+AB.CP+CD. BP) . fin. P. Now 
in the triangle P BC, 


iit. 
hie Mines Pew eor eee 

tins 

> dim. 
aie POO BET PR ee fin. C 

fin. P 


Subftituting thefe values of PB, PC, for them in the 
above equation, and obferving that fin. P = fin. (PEC + 
PCB) = fin. of the fum of exterior angles B and C, 
there refults, 


ABB iB Cy. tin. 


+ AB.DC. fin. (B + C) 
BiG. 2) DCs ine ie 


Since AB. BC. fin. B = twice the area of the triangle A BC, it follows that twice the triangle A C D is equal to 


the remaining two terms, viz. 


Twice area AC D - 


For a pentagon, aa ABCDE, fee fg. to. 
ABCD, and of the triangle A D E. 


AB DC? fin. (B+/C) 


~U+BC.DC. fn 
Its area is obvioufly equal to the fum of the areas of the trapezium 


Let the fides A B and DC, as before, meet when produced at P; then from the above we have, 


Twice area A BCD - 


Alfo, 
Twice triangle DA E - 


Therefore, 


Twice area ABCDE - 


(= — A ~~ 


Taking away from this expreffion the firft, fecond, and 


ABCD, there will remain, 
Twice the area of DAE - 


For the hexagon ABCDEF, fee fg. 11. 


|. 
Oem ppp UP 


+++44+ 


“fine B 
. fin. (B + C) 
- fn: © 


. fin. (P + D), or fin. (B + C + D) 
» fin. 1 ‘ 


. fin. 
7 iim. 
« fin. + D) 
age ere 
Soltek 


) 
ae tiie 


which together make double the trapezium 


B 
(B + C) 
(B+C 
C 
(C+D 
D 


QOARmwa — vd 


fourth terms, 


. fin. (B + C + D) 
- finoxC + D) 
- fim. D 


The double area will be found by fuppofing it divided into the pentagon A BCDE, andthe triangle AEF. For 


by the preceding part of the propofition we have, 


F 
| + 

Twice araof ABCDE - = 4 S 
} + 

L + 

Twice area of AEF 2 = } ae 
+ 


Be dine 

- fin. (B + .C) 

- fins (Bi + CD 
atin ; 

. fin. (C + D) 

ailing D 

- fn. (B+ C+D +4 E) 


. fin. (D + E) 
+ das E 


COoYr AOMW>pPpp 
eo hacha MCL @L@Ne-Le-he-] 


POLY 


aa 

Or twice area of AEF ate 
s. 

_ 


, B 
Now writing for BP, CP, their refpeCtive values, finn 


preffions in the double areas of A E F will become 


(ecr- . ins c) 


GONOMETRY. 


A’B,.. EK). fing: (B- +) C44 Dig! BE) 

DC wR fn DB) 

DE.EF. fin. E 

BPE PS ie (B.C op Ae) 
CPP, fin. (Dr 2555) 

- fin. C dis 2 the fum of the laft two ex- 


fin. 'C’. fin, (BC 4D 4) + fin. B a Gn. (D'S E) 


Be... EE: 


fin. (B + C) 


And this, by means of the analytical expreflion for five arcs, becomes 
BC.EF. fin. (C + D+ E). 


Whence colle@ting and properly arranging the term as before, we fhall obtain, 


— 
> 
ts 


- POAKMe> >> 


ll 
ees 
+tt+++ t+ 


Twice the area ABCDEF - 


~~ 
4+ 


In a fimilar manner may the area of a heptagon be deter- 
mined, by finding the fum of the area of the hexagon, and 
the adjacent triangle ; and hence the area of the o¢tagon, 
nonagon, or any other polygon, may be inferred; the law 
of continuation being fufficiently obvious from what is done 
at 2 A yous 


7 
above, and the number of terms = ; the 


number of fides of the polygon being x: for the number of 
terms is evidently the fame as the number of ways in which 
” — 1 quantities can be taken two and two, that is, by the 


— I fh 7) 
xX 4 
2 


5 7 
nature of permutation = 


Twice area ABCD - = if 


HODQQAdesS 


The above curious theorem was firft invettigated by 
Simon L’Huillier, and publifhed by him in 1789. Its 
principal advantage over the common method for finding the 
area of irregular polygons is, that here there is no occafion 
to conftruct the figures, and of courfe the errors that may 
arife from fuch conftructions are avoided. 

In the application of this theorem to pra¢tical purpofes, 
the above expreflions become more fimple by dividing the 
propofed polygon into two parts by a diagonal, and com- 
puting the area of each part feparately. 

Thus by dividing the trapezium A BCD (fg. 8.) into 
two triangles by the diagonal A C, we fhall have, 


ALB ocd C ain B 
CD? AD < in, D 


The pentagon ABCD E (fg. 9.) may be divided into a trapezium and triangle ; whence, 


| 
ae tat 
i 


into 


Twice areaof ABCDE ° - 


‘ And in the fame manner, by dividing the hexagon 
is to be the line excepted in the theorem, we fhall have, 


Twice areaof ABCDEF 


For more en this fubje&, fee L’Huillier’s Treatife on 
Polygonometry, and chap. 6. vol. iii. of Dr. Hutton’s 
Courfe of Mathematics. 

POLYGONUM, in Botany, a name adopted from 
Diofcorides, whofe zorvyavoy «fn, or male polygonum, feems, 
without doubt, our P. aviculare, or Common Knot-grafs. 
The numerous knots or joints of the ftem and branches, 
readily explain the word; fee alfo Ponyconatrum. Linn. 
Gen. 195. Schreb. 264. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 440. 
Mart. Mill. Dict. v. 3. Sm. Fl. Brit. 423. Prodr. Fl. 


ALB. BC. fn. B 
ALB DC . fine (Ba) 
BGs. Cy. ine 


DEAE. fn. 

two trapeziums, by a diagonal drawn from A to D, which 
ASB. bie. sin 

ABi« DC . dn. (B+ C) 

Hee DC asia 6 

De. ERS in. « 

DE. AF. fn. (EF) 

EF .AF. fn. F 


264. Brown Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 
419. Purfh 269. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 2. 416. Jul. 82. 
Tourn. t. 290. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 315. Gertn. t. 119. 
(Biftorta; Tourn. t. 291. Perficaria; Tourn. t. 290. 
Gaertn. t. 119. Fagopyrum; Tourn. t. 290. Gaertn. 
t.119. Helxine; Linn. Gen. ed. 1—5. )—Clafs and order, 
eae Trigynia. Nat. Ord. Holeracee, Linn. Polygonee. 
Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, turbinate, 
internally coloured, in five deep, ovate, obtufe, permanent 
fegments. 


Grec. Sibth. v. 1. 


POLYGONUM. 


fegments. _ Cor, none, unlefs the calyx be taken for fuch. 
Stam. Filaments generally eight, awl-fhaped, very fhort ; 
anthers roundifh, incumbent. Pf. Germen fuperior, tri- 
angular; ftyles moftly three, thread-fhaped, very fhort ; 
ftigmas fimple. Peric. none, the calyx folding over the 
feed. Seed one, acute, with three, rarely only two, 
angles. 

Obf. The ftamens are in fome fpecies but feven, fix, or 
five; the ftyles in fome are only two, and thefe are often 
combined in their lower part. P. frute/cens has three large 
fegments to the calyx, with two {maller ones. Reichard 1s 
pleafed to call the former petals; fee his Gen. Pl. 200. 
Linnzus himfelf in Syit. Veg. terms the whole calyx a co- 
rolla, certainly contrary to all analogy, efpecially of the 
natural order where he properly places this genus ; he is of 
courfe copied by Willdenow. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx in five deep fegments, coloured, petal- 
like, permanent. Seed one, fuperior, angular, coyered by 
the calyx. Stamens and ftyles uncertain in number. 

Thirty-one f{pecies of Polygonum are defined in the 14th 
edition of Syft. Veg. Willdenow has forty-three. Mr. 
Brown has twelve or thirteen new ones in his Prodromus of 
New Holland plants; and feveral additional American 
fpecies are recorded by Michaux and Purfh. Twenty-three 
are mentioned in Hort. Kew. We fhall, according to our 
ufual cuftom, particularize thee Britifh fpecies, which 
amount to ten, introducing along with them fome of the 
moft remarkable exotics. 

The whole are difpofed in five fections, chiefly named in 
allufion to the genera into which authors, antecedent to 
Linneus, had divided his Polygonum. 

Se&t. 1. Atraphaxoides. Stem /brubby. 'Two fpecies. 

P. frutefcens. Shrubby Polygonum. Linn. Sp. Pl. 516. 
Willd. n. 1. Ait. n. 1. (P. fruticofum, &c. n. 46; 
Gmel. Sib. v. 3. 60. t. 12. f. 2.)—Stem fhrubby. Two 
outer fegments of the calyx fmalleft, reflexed.—Native of 
Siberia; introduced into Kew garden by M. Richard, in 
1770, flowering in July and Augutt. The /em is fhrubby, 
with {mooth, whitifh, leafy branches. eaves alternate, 
about an inch long, lanceolate, fomewhat fpatulate, acute, 
entire, naked, fmoothifh, tapering at the bafe. Stipula 
membranous, torn, invefting the branch within the infertion 
of each leaf, and reaching about half way to the next. 
Flowers numerous, in terminal c/u/lers, with fheathing mem- 
branous dra@eas ; each flower on a capillary fingle-jointed 
ftalk. Calyx {mall when in flower, white or reddifh, with 
a broad green keel to the two {maller external fegments: as 
the feed advances, thefe become reflexed, and fomewhat 
enlarged ; but the three inner, more petal-like divifions, are 
by degrees greatly dilated, and reticulated with ftrong 
veins; embracing the feed, as in Rumex. Some contend 
that Gmelin’s n. 45. t. 12. f. 1, is but a fpinefcent va- 
riety. 

Se&. 2. Biftorte. Spike folitary. Two fpecies. 

P. Biforta. Great Biftort; or Snakeweed. Linn Sp. 
Bie-s5x6.- Willdins3. . Ait. 1025 PF Brit. n.' 6. ~ Curt. 
Lond. fafc. 1. t. 22. Engl. Bot. t. 509. Woodv. Med. 


Bot. t. 34. (Biftorta; Matth. Valgr. v. 2. 296. Camer. 
Epit. 683. B. major; Ger. Em. 399.) —Stem quite 
fimple. Spike folitary. Leaves ovate, waved, running 


down into the footftalks.—Frequent in rather hilly paftures, 
in Germany, Switzerland, France, and the northern parts 
of England, flowering in June. The thick, woody, twifted 
root is perennial, and of an aftringent quality. Svems about 
a foot and half high, each with one ere&, cylindrical, 
thickifh, obtufe fpike, or denfe clutter, of not inelegant 
rofe-coleured flowers, deftitute of {cent. Stamens eight. 


Styles three. ‘The aves are three or four inches long and 
above one broad, veiny, entire, glaucous beneath; the 
radical ones on long ftalks, and ey numerous. 

P. viviparum. Alpme Biftort. Linn. Sp. Pl. 516. 
Willd. n. 4. Ait. mn. 3. FI. Brit. n. 7. Engl. Bot. 
t. 669. Fil. Dan. t. 13. (Biltorta minor; Camer. Epit. 
684. Ger. Em. 399.)—Stem quite fimple. Spike foli- 
tary. Leaves lanceolate, revolute.—Native of alpine paf- 
tures, in Lapland, Germany, Switzerland, and Britain. 
It grows in dry ftony places, and is not uncommon about 
the fides and fummits of the Scottifh mountains, as well as 
in Weftmoreland and the north of Yorkthire, flowering in 
June and July. This {pecies is allied to the laft, but feldom 
one third its fize, with narrower, fearcely decurrent, /eaves, 
whofe revolute edges are, as it were, ftitched with veins, 
and partly ferrated. The /pite is more flender and elon- 
gated, its lower flowers viviparous, or rather their place is 
{upplied by leafy buds. The feeds of the reft are rarely 
perfected. The number of /famens and /lyles is like that of 
the preceding. 

Sect. 3. Perficarie. Styles two, diftin@ or combined. 
Stamens generally fewer than eight. Fifteen fpecies in Will- 
denow ; nine new ones in Brown. 

P. lapathifolium. Pale-flowered Perficaria. Linn. Sp. 
Pi. 517. Willd. n.6. Ait.n.5. Fl. Brit. n. 3. Engl. 
Bot. t. 1382. (P. penfylvanicum; Curt. Lond. t. 24, 
25. Hydropiper; Ger, Em. 445.)—Stamens fix. Styles 
two. Flower-ftalks rough. Stipulas beardlefs. Seeds 
concave on each fide.k—Found on dunghills, and about rich 
moift places, in France and England, flowering in July and 
Auguft. Not unfrequent in the neighbourhood of Paris 
and London. This js an annual, bufhy, leafy herd, with 
{wollen, jointed /fems. Leaves alternate, ftalked, lanceo- 
late, entire ; fometimes marked with a blackifh fpot, and 
occafionally hoary beneath. Stipulas lax, ribbed, almoft 
always deftitute of marginal briftles. Flower-/talks clothed 
with a glandular roughnefs, characteriftic of the fpecies. 
Flowers in denfe copious f{pikes, mottly of a pale greenifh- 
white ; but fometimes red, as well as the ftems. Mr. 
Curtis, whofe obfervations on the various f{pecies of Poly- 
gonum have, more than thofe of any other botanift, ferved 
to place them ina clear light, erred like Hudfon in taking 
this for the Linnean pen/ylvanicum; which has likewife 
rough flower-/lalks, but its /lamens are eight, /pikes lax, and 
leaves long and taper-pointed. 

P. amphibium. Amphibious Perficaria. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
517. Wilds n. 9. ~- Ait. 0.76.) HD Brits-ns 1.. «Curt. 
Lond. fafc. 4. t. 28) ‘Engl. Bot. t. 436. »Fl. Dan. 
t. 282. (Potamogeiton anguitifolium ; Ger. Em. 821.)— 
Stamens five. Styles two, combined. Spike ovate.—Fre- 
quent in Europe, floating on the furface of {till waters, 
which are ornamented with its beautiful crimfon upright 
Jpikes in July and Auguft. The roots are perennial and 
creeping. Stems throwing out copious radicles, by which 
they often creep over the mud about the borders of ponds, 
as well as float on the water. Stipulas entire. Leaves 
ftalked, lanceolate, acute, finely ferrated, fmooth, bright 
green, moitly floating. 

P. Hydropiper. Biting Perficaria. Linn. Sp. Pl. 517. 
Willd. n. 9. “Ait. n. 8. FI. Brit. n. 4. Curt. Lond. 
fafc. 1.t. 26. Engl. Bot. t. 989. (Hydropiper ; Fuchf. 
Hift. 842. t. 843.)—Stamens fix. Styles two, combined 
at the bottom. Leaves lanceolate, waved. Spikes flender, 
drooping. Stem ereét.—Common in ditches, and watery 
places, throughout Europe, flowering in Auguft and Sep- 
tember. This fpecies is annual, and readily known by its 


pale unfpotted /eaves, and lax, flender, drooping pikes, of 
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red and white inconfpicuous flowers. The /tamens, ufually 
fix, very rarely vary to eight. Styles combined about half 
their length. Herb with a very hot acrid ta{te, owing to 
an effential oil, difperfed in glandular dots over the furface, 
and for the moft part confpicuous on the calyx. Hence the 
name of Hydropiper, Water-pepper. 


P. minus. Small Creeping Perficaria. Hudf. ed. 1. 
148. Willd. n. 12. Ait. n.1o. Fl. Brit. n.5. Curt. 
Lond. fafc. 1. t. 28. Engl. Bot. t. 1043. (Perficaria 


pufilla repens ; Ger. Em. 446.)—Stamens fix. Styles two, 
combined nearly to the top. Leaves linear lanceolate, flat. 
Spikes flender, almoft ereét. Stem creeping at the bafe.— 
Native of gravelly inundated fpots, in various parts of 
Europe, flowering in autumn. Smaller and more creeping 
than the laft, though likewife annual. Much ambiguity 
has formerly exifted concerning this fpecies, which Linnzus 
thought a variety of his P. Perficaria, and fome others have 
referred to Hydropiper ; but the want of glandular dots, and 
efpecially the clofe union of the fyles, are fufficient to dif- 
tinguifh it, which marks were pomted out by Mr. Curtis. 
Sometimes there are three /figmas. 

P. Perficaria. Spotted Perficaria. Linn. Sp. Pl. 518. 
Willd. n. 13. Ait. n. 11. Fi. Brit. n.2. Curt. Lond, 
fafc. 1. t. 23. Engl. Bot. t. 756. Fl. Dan. t. 702. 
(Perficaria. maculofa; Ger. Em. 445.)— Stamens fix. 
Styles two, combined below. Spikes ovate-oblong, erect. 
Flower-ftalks fmooth. Stipulas fringed. — Extremely com- 
mon in ditches, marfhes, waite ground, and inundated fields, 
flowering principally in July and Auguft. It is annual, 
but larger and more ere¢t than the laft, the /fem {carcely 
creeping at the bafe. Each /eaf is ufually marked with a 
central, black, horfe-fhoe, or kidney-fhaped, fpot; the 
under fide dotted with glands, and fometimes white and 
downy. The latter variety is Willdenow’s P. incanum, 
n. 14, feparated by him and fome others, we prefume im- 
properly, from Perficaria. Its figure may be feen in Pe- 
tiver’s Herb. Brit. t. 3. £8; and another more flender, 
and more filvery, variety, at f. 9. |The /pikes of the fpecies 
before us are fhort and rather thick, on fmooth talks. 
Flowers rofe-coloured, with two, rarely three, /fyles, com- 
bined half way up. 

P. orientale. Great Garden Perficarias Linn. Sp. Pl. 
g19. Willd. n..18. Ait. n. 12. Curt. Mag. t. 213. 
(Perficaria orientalis, nicotiane folio, calyce florum pur- 
pureo; Tourn. Cor. 38.)—Stamens feven. Styles two, 
diftin@. Leaves ovate, dependent. Stipulas hairy, falver- 
fhaped. Stem erect, panicled. Spikes pendulous.—Na- 
tive of the Eaft. Tournefort obtained its feeds from the 
gardens of fome convents in his journey, and it has ever 
fince been a favourite and hardy annual in the European 
collections, and indeed in almoit every cottage garden in 
England and France, fowing itfelf {fpontaneoufly, and blof 
foming throughout the autumn. The /fem is round, five or 
fix feet high. Leaves large, downy, awd flaccid. F/ower- 
flalks panicled, hairy, laden with thick, obtufe, cylindrical, 
drooping /pikes, of beautiful crimfon, but inodorous, flowers. 
There is a white variety. 

Se&. 4. Polygona. Leaves undivided. Stamens eight, 
Eleven fpecies in Willdenow ; two new ones in Brown. 

P. maritimum. Sea Knot-grafs. Linn. Sp. Pl. 519. 
Willd. n. 20. Sm. Prodr. Fl. Grec. Sibth. v. 1. 266. FI. 
Grec. t. 363, uvpublithed. (P. marinum ; Camer. Epit. 
691. Bauh. Hitt. y. 3. 377,. copied in Petiver’s Herb. 
Brit. t. 19. £. 5.) —Flowers axillary. Styles three. Leaves 
elliptical. Ribs of the {tipulas numerous, crowded. Stem 
fhrubby, procumbent.—Native of the fandy fea-fhores of 
the Mediterranean and Archipelago. Stem procumbent, a 
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foot long, much branched and fomewhat woedy, perennial. 


Leaves elliptical, ftalked, glaucous, about an inch long. 
Stipulas long and membranous, with numerous clofe nerves. 
Flowers axillary, two or three together, flefh-coloured, or 
fimple ftalks. The whole plant is larger than the following, 
and effentially diftinguifhed by the crowded ribs of its /#- 
pulas; to fay nothing of its perennial woody habit, and 
broad glaucous /eaves, whofe edges are {fmooth, or very 
nearly fo. , 

P. aviculare. Common Knot-grafs. Linn. Sp. Pl. 519. 
Willd. n.21. Ait. n. 13. Fl. Brit. n.8. Engl. Bot. 
t.1252. Curt. Lond. fafe.1. t..27. Mart.Ruit. t. gt. 
(P. mas vulgare; Ger. Em. 565.)—Flowers axillary. 
Styles three. Leaves.elliptic-lanceolate, rough-edged. Ribs 
of the ftipulas remote. Stem procumbent, herbaceous. — 
A common weed in every part of Europe, growing amongft 
rubbifh, in towns, path-ways, &c. It is {maller than the 
laft, though very variable in fize, and of only annual dura- 
tion. The crimfon flowers are beautiful under a magnifier, 
and very copioufly produced. One of Ray’s very few” 


errors confifted in miftaking a large maritime variety of this 


{pecies, found on the coaft of Cornwall, for the true P. ma- 
ritimum above defcribed. 

P. equifetiforme. Horfe-tail Knot-grafs. Sibth. in Prodr. 
Fl. Grec. v. 1. 266. Fl. Gree. unpubl. t. 364.—Flowers 
axillary. Styles two,.djitinét.—Leaves oblong, revolute. 
Stipulas many-ribbed, in numerous capillary fegments. 
Stem fhrubby, afcending.—Found by Dr. Sibthorp, in 
hedges in Crete. Its fhrubby fem agrees with P. mariti- 
mum, but its greater height and more ereét mode of growth, 
as well as the narrower revolute /eaves, diftinguith it. 
JSryles being only two afford a clear mark.of difference, be- 
tween P. equifetiforme, and both maritimum and aviculure. 
The flowers are variegated with green and white. P. /éto- 
Jum, Jacq. Obf. fafc. 3. 8.t.57. Willd. n. 23, bears a 
confiderable refemblance to our plant, but its /y/es are faid 
to be three, and the /eaves linear awl-fhaped, which defcrip- 
tion by no means accords with P. egui/étiforme. 

P. divaricatum. Spreading White Knot-grafs. 
Sp. Pl..520. -Willd. n. 26... Ait..n. 16. .(P..na423 
Gmel. Sib. v. 3. 57. t. 11. f. 1. Fagopyrum orientale, 
ramofum et multiflorum, perficarie folio; Tourn. Cor. 39. 
Buxb. Cent. 2. 31. t. 31.) - Stem much branched, fmooth, 
{preading. Clufters lax. Leaves lanceolate, {mooth. Sta- 
mens eight. Styles three.—Native of Siberia, as well as 
of Armenia, in the corn-fields of which laft country Bux- 
baum fays it is a troublefome weed. Miller feems to have 
introduced this plant into Chelfea garden, where it {till 
abounds, making a very handfome appearance in June and 
July, with copious cluiters of large white flowers. We 
have not feen it elfewhere, though it certainly merits general 
notice. ‘The root is creeping, perennial, hardy, yellow. 
Stems three or four feet high, round, reedy, leafy, with 
abundance of wide-{preading fmooth branches. Leaves 
cluftered, lanceolate, acute, {mooth, two er three inches 
long, on ftalks of various lengths. -C/uffers lax, {preading. 
Flowers large, uniformly white. 

Section 5. Helxine of Linneus formerly. Leaves di- 
lated, and fomewhat heart-fbaped. ‘Thirteen {pecies. 

P. Fagopyrum. Common Buck-wheat. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
522. Willd. n. 39. Ait. n. 21. Fl. Brit. n.g; Mart. 
Ruft. t. 46. Engl. Bot. t. 1044. (Tragopyron ;- Ger. 
Em. 89.)—Leaves heart-arrowfhaped. Stem nearly up- 
right, without prickles. Angles of the feeds even.—Native 
ot the Eaft, though now naturalized in England, Germany, 
&c., flowering in July and Auguit. It is often cultivated 
for the fake of the feeds, an excellent food for pheafants, as 
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well as for domettic fowls. The root 1s annual, fibrous. 
Herb rather fucculent, a foot or two high; with a zig-zag, 
round, branched, leafy jem, {mooth, except a downy line 
along one fide. Leaves acute, entire, {mooth ; the upper- 
mokt feffile. Flowers handfome, copious, red and white, in 

anicled cluflers. Five of the eight /famens feem more per- 
heat than the reft, and bear anthers whofe lobes are fepa- 
rated by a fhort bar. Styles three, quite diftinat. Edges 
of the /eed even and {traight, not lobed nor undulated as in 
fome of the foreign {pecies of this fe€tion. 

P. Convolvulus. Climbing Buck-wheat. Black Bind- 
weed. Linn Sp. Pl. 522. - Willd. n. 4o. Ait. n. 22. 
Fl. Brit..n. 1o. Curt. Lond: fafc. 4. t. 29. .Fl. Dan. 
t. 744. Engl. Bot. t. 941. (Volubilis nigra; Ger. Em. 
863.)—Leaves heart-arrowfhaped. Stem twining, angu- 
lar» Segments of the calyx bluntly keeled.—A frequent 
and troublefome weed in cornfields throughout Europe, 
flowering in June and July. The root is annual. The 
jfiem twines about corn and other plants, to the height 
of three feet or more, and is angular, roughifh, fomewhat 
branched. Leaves pale green, {mooth, acute, entire, all 
ftalked. Cluffers axillary and terminal, interrupted with 
{mall leaves. Flowers drooping, variegated with green and 
white, often purplifh. Stamens fix or eight, uniform. 
Styles three, combined below; rarely only two. Seeds 
{maller than the laft ; their angles even, and fides concave. 
Small birds are fond of thefe feeds. 

P. dumetorum. Buth Buck-wheat. Linn. Sp. Pl. 522. 
Willd. n. 41. Prodr. Fl. Grec. n. 411. Fl. Dan. t. 756. 
—Leaves heart-fhaped, pointed. Stem twining, angular, 
fmooth. Segments of the calyx winged at the keel.— 
Native of fhady bufhy places, chiefly in the fouth of 
Europe; unknown in England, even in our gardens. It 
is annual, larger than the preceding, with elongated leafy 
clufters. The flowers are readily diftinguithed by the dilated 
keels of the three large fegments of the calyx, enclofing the 
triangular even-edged feed. 

PoLyGonuM,.in Gardening, contains a plant of the her- 
baceous annual kind, of which the {pecies cultivated is the 
oriental perficaria (P. orientale). 

Of this there is a dwarf variety, and another with white 
flowers. 

Meihod of Culture.—This plant is conftantly raifed from 
feeds, and is faid to rife from f{cattered feeds better than 
when fown; but where they are fown, it fhould be in 
autumn, foon after they are ripe, as, when fown in the 
fpring, they rarely fucceed; or, if fome plants come up, 
they feldom grow fo ftrong. They may be removed in the 
{pring into the borders of ‘the plantation or flower-garden, 
giving them room. They are, however, commonly fown 
in the {fpring, with other annuals; thinning the feedlings, 
when they appear, fo as to ftand a foot apart. About the 
beginning of July, the fide-fhoots fhould be pruned off, to 
make them advance in height, and preferve them within 
compafs; and when they are pruned up to five or fix feet, 
they may be permitted to fhoot out fide branches. It de- 
lights in a rich moift foil. The feeds are fometimes fown on 
hot-beds, in March, in order to be more forward. 

Thefe plants are diftinguifhed for their fuperior {tature, 
and the brilliancy of their flowers: they frequently grow to 
the height of eight or ten feet, and rival the fun-flower. 

: POLYGRAM, in Geometry, a figure confifting of many 
ines. 

POLYGRAPHY, Porycrapuia, or Polygraphice, 
formed from zodv, multum, and yexr, feriptura, writing, 
the art of writing in various unufual manners or cyphers ; as 
alfo the art of decyphering the fame. 
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The word is ufually confounded with fteganography, and 
cryptography. 

The ancients feem to have been very little acquainted with 
this art ; nor is there any mark of their having gone beyond 
the Lacedemonian Scytala. 

Trithemius, Porta, Vigenera, and father Niceron, have 

wate on the fubje& I polygraphy, or cyphers; which 
ee. 
POLYGYNIA, in Botany, from woru:, many, and yun, 
a female, the appellation of an order in feveral clafles of the 
Linnean fyftem. The name exprefles its character, which 
confifts in a multitude of piftils. This order occurs in the 
5th and 6th clafles, as well as in the 12th and 13th; to the 
two latter of which it moft naturally belongs, as the flowers 
of thefe claffes have likewife numerous ftamens. 

POLYHEDRON, or Potyepron, TMoavedgov, formed. 
from worv, much, and dee, feat, in Geometry, a body com- 
prehended under many re¢tilinear fides or planes. 

If the fides of the polyhedron be regular polygons, all 
fimilar and equal, the polyhedron becomes a regular body, 
and may be infcribed in a {phere ; that is, a {phere may be 
drawn round it, fo that its furface fhall touch all the folid 
angles of the body. 

PoLyHEDRON, Gnomonic, is a {tone with feveral faces, on 
which are projeéted various kinds of dials. See Drax. — 

Of this kind, that in the privy-garden, London, now 
gone to ruin, was anciently the fineft in the world. 

PoLYHEDRON, or Poly/cope, in Optics, is a glafs, or lens, 
confifting of feveral plain furfaces, difpofed into a convex 
form ; popularly called a multiplying-gla/s. 

The phenomena of the polyhedron are as follow: x. If 
feveral rays, as EF, AB, CD, (Plate XVII. Opiics, 
Jig. 12.) fall parallel on the furface of a polyhedron, they 
will continue parallel after refraCtion. 

If then the polyhedron be fuppofed regular, LH, HI, 
IM, will be as tangents, cutting the {pherical convex lens 
in F, B,-and D; confequently, rays falling on the points 
of conta&, interfeé&t the axis. Wherefore, fince the reft 
are parallel to thefe, they will alfo mutually interfeé& each 
other in G. 

Hence, if the eye be placed where parallel rays decuflate, 
rays of the fame objeét will be propagated to it ftill parallel 
from the feveral fides of the glafs. Wherefore, fince the 
cryftalline humour, by its convexity, unites parallel rays, 
the rays will be united in as many different parts of the re- 
tina, a, 6, c, as the glafs has fides. 

Confequently the eye, through a polyhedron, fees the 
obje& repeated as many times as there are fides. And 
hence, fince rays coming from remote objects are parallel, a 
remote object is feen as often repeated through a polyhedron, 
as that has fides. 

2. If rays AB, AC, AD ( fg. 13.), proceeding froma 
radiant point A, fall on feveral fides of a regular polyhedron ; 
after refraction they will decuffate in G, and proceed on a 
little diverging. 

Hence, if the eye be placed where the rays coming from 
the feveral planes decuflate, the rays will be propagated to 
it from the feveral planes a little diverging: 4. e. as if they 
proceeded from different points. But fince the cryttalline 
humour, by its convexity, colle&ts rays from feveral points 
in the fame point ; the rays will be united in as many dif- 
ferent points in the retina, ac, as the glafs has fides ; 
confequently, the eye, being placed in the focus G, will fee 
even a near objeét repeated as often through the polyhedron 
as that has fides. 

Thus may the images of obje¢ts be multiplied in a camera 
obfcura, by placing a polyhedron at its aperture, and 
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adding a convex lens at a due diftance from it. And it 
makes a very pleafant appearance, if a prifm be applied 
fo that the coloured rays of the fun refraéted from it be 
received on the polyhedron: for by this means they will 
be thrown ona paper or wall, near at hand, in lucid fpecks, 
much exceeding the brightnefs of any precious ftone ; and 
in the focus of the polyhedron where the rays decuflate (for 
in this experiment they are received on the convex fide) 
will be a ftar of furprifing luftre. 

If images be painted in water-colours in the areolz, or 
little f{quares of a polyhedron, and the glafs applied to the 
aperture of a camera obfcuras the fun’s rays, pafling 
through it, will carry with them the images of it, and 
project them on the oppofite wall. 

This artifice bears a refemblance to that other, by which 
an image on paper is projected on the camera; viz. by 
wetting the paper with oil, and ftraining it tight in a 
frame ; then applying it to the aperture of the camera 
obfcura, fo that the rays of a candle may pafs through it 
upon the polyhedron. : 

To make an Anamorphofis, or deformed Image, which, through 
a Polyhedron, or Multiplying-gla/s, Jjoall appear regular and 
beautiful.— At one end of a horizontal table ere€t another 
at right angles, on which a figure may be defigned; and on 
the other ere& another, to ferve as a fulcrum, or fupport, 
moveable on the horizontal one. ‘To the fulcrum apply a 
plano-convex polyhedron, confifting, e. gr. of twenty-four 
plain triangles ; let the polyhedron be fitted in a draw-tube, 
of which that end towards the eye isto have only a very {mall 
aperture, and a little farther off than the focus. Remove 
the fulcrum from the other perpendicular table, till it be 
out of the diftance of the focus; and that more, as the 
image is to be greater. Before the little aperture place a 
lamp ; and trace the luminous areole projected from the 
fides of the polyhedron, with a black-lead pencil, on the 
vertical plane, or a paper applied on it. 

In the feveral areolx, defign the feveral parts of an image, 
in fuch a manner as that, when joined together, they may 
make one whole, looking afrefh every now and then through 
the tube to guide, correct, &c. the colours, and to fee that 
the feveral parts match aptly together. 

The intermediate fpace fill up with any figures or defigns 
at pleafure, contriving it fo, as that to the naked eye the 
whole may exhibit fome appearance very different from that 
intended to appear through the polyhedron. 

The eye, now looking through the little aperture of the 
tube, will fee the feveral parts and members difperfed 
among the areole to exhibit one continued image, all the 
intermediate ones difappearing. See ANAMORPHOSIS. 

POLYHEDROUS Ficurge, in Geometry, a folid, con- 
tained under, or confifting of many fides. See PoLyHeE- 
DRON. 

POLYHISTOR is ufed for a perfon of great and 
various erudition. See PotyMATHY. 

POLYHYMNIA, in Mythology, one of the nine Mufes, 
diftinguifhed among authors and poets by holding fome 
ftringed inftrument of mufic in her hands, and by marking 
out what fhe fings with her hand. See Muszs. 

POLYMATHY, PotymMarnuia, TMoavuatic, from worv, 
multum, and jxv9xvw', difco, I learn, the knowledge of many 
arts and f{ciences ; or an acquaintanee with a great number 
of different fubjects. 

Lipfius, Scaliger, Kircher, Petavius, Grotius, Salmafius, 
Leibnitz, &c. were famous for polymathy. Among the 
ancients, fuch as were eminent this way were called 
polyhiftores. 

Polymathy is frequently little more than a confufed 
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heap of ufelefs erudition, occafionlly detailed, either perti. 
nently or impertinently, for parade. The genuine poly- 
mathy is an extenfive erudition, or a knowledge of a great 
number of things, well digefted, and applied to the purpofe, 
and never but where they are neceflary. 

POLYMERIA, in Botany, from zoau;, much, and pasgocy 
affiflance, a name well chofen by Mr. Brown, to exprefs the 
fuperabundance of ftigmas with which this genus is fur- 
nifhed, in comparifon with Convolvulus, though its feeds 
are fewer.—Brown Prodr. Noy. Holl. v. 1. 488.—Clafs 
and order, Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Campanacee, 
Linn. Convolvuli, Jufl. ae 

Eff. Ch. Calyx in five deep fegments. Corolla funnel- 
fhaped, plaited. Stigmas from four to fix, acute. Ger- 
men of two fingle-feeded cells. Capfule of one cell, with 
one or two feeds. 

The genus confifts of herbaceous, diffufe, or creeping 
plants, which have no milky juice. Their flower-ftalks are 
axillary, each bearing a pair of bra¢teas. Five New Hol- 
land fpecies are defined by the author above mentioned, and 
poffibly others may be latent among the undefcribed ftores 
of collectors. sf) 

1. P. calycina.’ Segments of the calyx unequal; the 
outer ones heart-fhaped at their bafe. Seeds fmooth.”— 
Found by Mr. Brown in New Holland. There are two 
varieties: one with oblong, obtufe, and nearly fmooth caves ; 
growing near Port Jackfon, as well as within the tropic > 
the other with oblong-linear finely downy /eaves, confined 
to the latter climate. . eu 

2. P. pufilla. ‘ Segments of the-calyx equal. Leaves 
heart-fhaped, fomewhat emarginate. Flowers folitary. 
Seeds rather villous.’?—Native of the tropical part of New 
Holland, as are all the following fpecies. ‘There are two 
varieties of P. pufilla ; one in which the /eaves are ovate and 
obtufe: while in the other they are fomewhat haftate and 
linear. 

3. P. quadrivalvis. ‘ Segments of the calyx equal. 
Leaves heart-fhaped, obtufe ; {mooth above; veins flightly 
downy beneath. Stalks fingle-flowered. Capfule with four 


valves, and two downy feeds.” 


4. P. lanata. “‘ Segments of the calyx equal. Leaves 
heart-fhaped, obtufe with a {mall point; woolly, like the 
feeds, on both fides. Stalks fingle-flowered.”’ 


5. P. ambigua. “ Segments of the calyx equal. Leaves 
oblong-heart-fhaped, obtufe with a {mall point; nearly 
{mooth above; woolly beneath. Stalks with from one to 
three flowers.’’—By the name, as well as the chara¢ters, the 
diftinétion between this and the laft appears doubtful. _ 


POLYMNASTIC Air, a name for flutes in the ancient 
Greek mufic, invented, according to fome, by a woman 
of the name of Polymneftra, and according to ethers, by 
the fon of Miles of Corinth. 

POLYMNIA, in Botany, a genus which appears, by 
the 5th edition of Linnzus’s Genera Plantarum, 396, to have 
been founded and named by Kalm; but of its etymology 
no account is there given: nor does this name oceur in the 
Philofophia Botanica, publifhed three years earlier. As the 
plant is of the tribe of funflowers, poflibly the author had 
if his mind weAvyxe, one of the Mufes. The fame word is, 
as profeflor Martyn remarks, an epithet of the fea, from 
conus and prior, abounding with mofs er fea-weed; but this 
idea does not apply to the fubject before us: —Linn. Gen. 
444. Schreb. 581. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 2335. Mart. 
Mill. Di&. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 5. 164. Purfh. 
v. 2.579. Juff. 187. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 711, Gaertn. 
t. 174. (Tetragonotheca; Linn. Gen. 438.)—Clafs and 


order, 
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order, Syagensfia Polygamia-neceffaria. 
oppofitifolie, Linn. Corymbifere, Juff. 

en. Ch. Common Calyx double; the outer largett, 
fpreading, of four or five ovate leaves; inner of ten boat- 
fhaped upright leaves. Cor. compound, radiant. F/arets 
of the difk perfect, numerous, funnel-fhaped, five-cleft ; thofe 
of the radius five or ten, ligulate, with two or three teeth. 
Stam. in the florets of the difk. Filaments five; anthers 
united into a hollow cylinder, rather longer than the corolla. 
Pift. in the fame florets, Germen minute; ftyle thread- 
fhaped, as long as the ftamens; itigma obtufe: in thofe of 
the radius, Germen ovate, rather large ; f{tyle thread-fhaped, 
the length of the tube; ftigmas two, acute. eric. none, 
the calyx remaining unaltered. Seeds in the difk none ; in 
the florets of the radius folitary, obovate, gibbous, fome- 
what angular at the inner fide, naked. Recept. chaffy, 
convex, imbricated ; the fcales ovate, obtufe, concave, the 
length of the florets. 

Eff. Ch. | Receptacle chaffy. Seed-down none. Calyx 
double; the outer of four or five leaves ; inner of ten con- 
cave leaves. 

1. P. canadenfis. Canadian Polymnia. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
1303. Willd.n. 1. Ait.n. 1. (Polymnia; Linn. Am. 
Acad. v. 3. 15. t. 1. f. 5.) —Leaves toothed, pointed; the 
lower ones pinnatifid; the upper either three-lobed or un- 
divided.— Found on fhady mountains, from Canada to Vir- 
gimia, flowering in June and July. Purfb. The root is 
perennial. Herb two to fix feet high, downy and vifcid, 
with a ftrong balfamic fcent. Branches and leaves ufually 
alternate; the latter not unlike thofe of a Sow-thiftle. 
Flowers at the ends of the upper branches, few, or folitary, 
yellow, not ornamental. 

2. P. Uvedalia. Broad-leaved Polymnia. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
1303. Willd. n.2. Ait. n. 2.~ (P. maculata; Cavan. 
Ic. v. 3. 14. t. 227.)—Leaves three-lobed, acute, deeply 
finuated, running down into the footftalks.—Native of the 
mountains of Virginia and Carolina, as well as of Mexico, 
flowering from July to September. It has long been in 
our gardens, and occafionally occurs in the more curious 
collections. » The /lem is above the height of a man. Leaves 
oppofite, not unlike thofe of a plane tree. Flowers yellow, 
two inches wide, with a large leafy external calyx. 

3. P. abyfinica. Narrow-leaved Polymnia. Linn. Suppl. 
383. Willd. n. 3. Ait. n. 3.—Leaves oppolite, feffile, 
linear-lanceolate, fomewhat toothed.—Brought from Abyf- 
finia, as it is faid, by James, Bruce, efq. in 1775. It has 
flowered in the ftove at Kew, in April and May; but 
being biennial, we know not that it is {till preferved, nor 
does it appear to be any where figured... The fem is from 
two to fix feet high, fpotted, roughifh, leafy, {paringly 
branched in the upper part. Leaves two or three inches 
long, and half an inch broad, acute, toothed in fome parts, 
entire in others, clafping the fem with their dilated’ bafe. 
Flowers terminal, ftalked. Outer calyx of five large heart- 
Shaped’ leaves: Corolla yellow; the radiant florets large, 
dilated outwards. Seeds are faid to be perfected in all the 
florets. Oy 

For other fpecies, referred by Linneus to this genus, 
fee DIpELTA. 

POLYMORPHOS, varioufly fhaped, an epithet often 

iven to the os {fphenoides. 

POLYMYTHY, Votyuyrutia, in Poetry, denotes a 
multiplicity of fables, in an epic or dramatic poem ; in lieu 
of an unity or a fingle one. 

Polymythia is a great fault. It confifts in joining a 
number of diftinét ations or fables into one complex body. 
Such a work Bofly compares to the Batrachomyomachia, 
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or one of the fables of Aifop: and fuch would be the idea 
ofa Thefeid, an Heracleid, an Achilleid, or the like poems, 
which fhould comprehend all the aétions of thofe heroes 
compared with the [liad or AEncid. See Fasue. 

POLYNEMUS, in Ichthyology, a genus of fithes of the 
order Abdominales, of which the generic chara¢ter is; head 
comprefled, covered with fcales; fnout very obtufe and 
prominent ; gill-membrane from five to feven-rayed ; pec- 
toral fins with diftin& appendages. ‘The fithes of this 
genus are chiefly diftinguifhed from thofe of the Trigla 
family, in having ventral fins placed on the abdomen, and 
in the appendages not being articulate. Four {pecies are 
enumerated by Gmelin, which are as follow. 


Species. 


QUINQUARIUS. 
the body. 
next. 

Vireinicus. Seven appendages, with a tail entire. In 
this the gill-covers are ferrate; the firft ray of the firft 
dorfal fin is very fhort ; the tail is broad and very fharp. 

ParapisEus. Seven appendages ; tail forked. This is 
alfo called the fih of Paradife, or mango fifh. It grows to 
the length of about twelve or fifteen inches, and the thoracic 
filaments are very long, the outer ones often extending be- 
yond the tail, and the others gradually fhortening. It 
inhabits the Indian feas, and is reckoned the moft delicate 
fith they have at Calcutta. 


Pieseius. Five appendages, the firft extending beyond 
the tail, the others gradually fhortening. This fifh, which is 
called the Plebeian polyneme, refembles a mullet, except 
that its head is much blunted. It fometimes meafures four 
feet in length. It is a native of the American and Indian 
feas, and is confidered as excellent food. 


POLYNESIA, derived from a Greek term fignifying 
many iflands, in Geography, an appellation by which De 
Broffes, more than half a century ago, diftinguifhed the 
numerous ifles in the Pacific ocean. (See AusTRALASIA.) 
The divifion called Polynefia is by far the moft extenfive, 
and adjoins on the W.*to aline drawn around the A fiatic 
ifles ; thence it afcends about lat. 18°. E. long. 128° in 
a N.E. direétion, fo as to include the ifle called Rica de 
Plata, long. 161°, and thence curving S.E. and encom- 
pafling the northern Sandwich iflands, where our great navi- 
gator fell, and the Marquefas, and extending to 120° W. 
from London. Any ifles to the N.E. or E. of this line of 
demarcation may be regarded as belonging to North or South 
America. The fouthern boundary of the A fiatic ifles may 
be confidered as fufficiently afcertained by the wide channel 
between them and New Holland; while the N.W. extre- 
mity of Sumatra may prefent a meridian of feparation on 
the W. between the Afiatic ifles, eminently fo ftyled, and 
thofe in the Indian ocean, The fame weftern boundary 
may be afligned to Autftralafia. The fouthern limits of the 
laft, and of Polynefia, alone remain; but as few or no 
iflands have been difcovered to the S. af New Zealand, the 
parallel of 50° S. lat. may be laxly aflumed as the boundary 
of both. Polynefia will thus extend from 50° S. lat. to 
about 35° N. lat., that is, 85°, or 5100 geographical miles ; 
while the breadth taken from E. long, 170° to 130° W. 
upon the equator itfelf, will yield 60°, or 3600 geographical 
miles, For the dimenfions of Auffrglafia, fee that article. 
The f{malleft divifion, that of the Afiatic ifles, in what has 
been called the Oriental Archipelago, is of great extent 
from S, lat. 30° to N. lat. 22°, that is, 35° or 2109 geagra- 
phical miles ; while the length from E. long. g5° to 132° 

Ps yields 


s. Appendages five, which are longer than 
It is found in the American feas, as is the 
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yields 37 degrees not far from the equator, nearly corre- 
{ponding with the breadth. 

The chief fubdivifions of Polynefia are as follow; viz. 
the Pelew ifles, the Ladrones, the Carolines, the Sandwich 
ifles, the Marquefas, the Society ifles, and the Friendly 
ifles ; befides lee other fcattered in different direétions, of 
{mall confequence, and not eafily conneéted with any group. 
Pinkerton’s Geog. vol. 11. 

POLYNOMIAL, or Multinomial Roots, in Mathematics. 
See MuttTinoMiaL, and Roor. 

To raife a polynomial to any given power, may be done 
by fir Ifaac Newton’s binomial theorem. Among other 
methods of demonttrating this, we have one by fignor 
Cattillioni in the Philofophical Tranfaétions, N° 464. 

POLYOPTRUM, formed from av, much, many, and 
orlopaty I fee, in Optics, a glafs through which objects appear 
multiplied, but diminithed. 

The polyoptrum differs both in ftru€ture and phenomena 
from the common multiplying-glafs, called polyhedra. 

Potyoptrum, Conftrudtion of the.—In a glafs plain on 
both fides, AB (Plate XVII. Optics, fig. 14.) and about 
three fingers thick, cut out f{pherical fegments, fcarce a fifth 
part of a digit in diameter. 

If then the glafs be removed from the eye, till you can 
take in all the cavities at one view, you will fee the fame 
object, as if through fo many feveral concave glafles, as 
there are cavities, and all exceeding {mall. 

Fit this as an object-glafs in a tube ABCD, whofe 
aperture, A B, is equal to the diameter of the glafs, and the 
other, CD, is equal to that of an eye-glafs, e. gr. about a 
finger’s breadth. ‘The length of the tube, A C, is to be ac- 
commodated to the objeé and eye-glafs, by trial. In CD 
fit a convex eye-glafs, or in lieu of it a menifcus, having 
the diftance of its principal focus a little larger than the 
length of the tube; fo that the point from which the rays 
diverge after refraétion in the objet-glafs may be in the 
focus. If then the eye be applied near to the eye-glafs, a 
fingle obje&t may be feen repeated as often as there are 
cavities in the obje€t-glafs, but {till diminifhed. 

POLYOSTEON, a name given by authors to that 
part of the foot which confifts of a great many bones. 

POLYOZUS, in Botany, a genus of Loureiro’s, named, 
in allufion to its numerous branches, from qoav:, many, and 
otos, a knot, or branch of a tree. Lour. Cochinch. 74.—Clafs 
and order, Zetrandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord...... 

Gen. Ch. Cail. Perianth tubular, four-toothed, fhort. 
Cor. of one petal; tube fhort; limb four-cleft, reflexed. 
Stam. Filaments four, reflexed, fhorter than the corolla, in- 
ferted into the mouth of its tube; anthers obiong, eredt. 
Pit. Germen roundifh; ityle thread-fhaped, longer than 
the corolla; ftigma large, cylindrical, acute, emarginate. 
Peric. Berry formed out of the calyx, roundifh, flefhy, of 
one cell. Seeds two, roundifh. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx four-toothed, becoming pulpy. Tube 
of the corolla fhort ; limb in four fegments. Berry flefhy, 
of one cell, with two feeds. 

1. P. bipinnata. Cay Tram na of ‘the Cochinchinefe.— 
Leaves doubly pinnate. Clufters lateral_—Native of the 
woods of Cochinchina. A large ¢ree, with abundant fpread- 
ing branches. Leaves doubly pinnate, of numerous pairs of 
{mall, ovate, pointed, entire, fhining leaflets. Clufers axil- 
lary, fhort, of many {mall greenifh-yellow flowers, many 
of which are neuter, whofe ca/yx and corolla are fimilar to 
the perfeé&t ones. Berry middle-fized, brown, not eatable. 
The wood of this tree is white and heavy, not beautiful, but 
of great ufe in fupporting bridges, as it fuffers little either 
from wet or from worms. 
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2. P. lanceolata. Am fan cung of the Chinefe.—Leaves 
lanceolate. Clufters terminal.—Native of the neighbour- 
hood of Canton in China. A /brub, without fpines, four 
feet high, with {preading branches. Leaves oppotite, ftalked, 
lanceolate, entire, {mooth.  Cluffers terminal, compound. 
Flowers reddifh. Calyx four-toothed, becoming a berry. 
Corolla funnel-fhaped, its limb in four fpreading fegments, 
the length of the tube ; the orifice filled with copious wool, 
and bearing the ftamens. Stigma emarginate. Berry round- 
ifh, very {mall, of one cell, with two feeds. Pavetta caffra, 
Linn. Suppl. 121, agrees better with this genus than with 
Pavetta. 

Such is the whole of Loureiro’s account, except that he 
mentions Rouhamon of Aublet, Guian. 93. t. 36, as fearcely 
differmg from the above defcription. We are not able to 
refer this defcription to any plant with which we are ac- 
quainted, but there feems great reafon to fufpeét that his 
two f{pecies do not really belong to one genus; of which he 
betrays a fufpicion, by giving a particular account of the 
fructification of the fecond. Aublet’s Rouhamon, though 
defcribed by Schreber as a genus, by the name of Lafioffoma, 
appears te be, as Juffieu makes it, a tetrahdrous. fpecies of 
Strychnos. 

POLYPARA, fo termed by Loureiro, from sodu:, 
many, and pario, to bear or bring forth, an inadmiflible 
hybrid word, referring to the great number of florets pro- 
duced by one corolla. The genus and the name are fuper- 
feded by the Houttuynia of Thunberg, which, accordip g to 
the avowal of Loureiro himfelf, is the very fame plant. 
See Hourruynia. 

POLYPE, or Potypus, in Zoology, a {mall frefh-water 
infe&t, belonging to the genus of Hydra, in the clafs of 
Worms, and order of Zoophytes, in the Linnean fyftem, the 
Hydra grifea; which, wken cut into a number of feparate 
pieces, becomes in a day or two fo many diftiné and 
feparate animals ; each piece having the furprifing property 
of producing a head and tail, and the other organs neceflary 
for life and all the animal funtions. 

The firft difcovery of this animal was owing to M. 
Leeuwenhoeck, who, in the year 1703, prefented to the 
Royal Society of London a defecription of it, and an account 
of its uncommon way of producing its young; but the 
difcovery of its amazing property of reproducing the feveral 
organs of its variows pieces, was not made till the year 1740, 
by M. Trembley, at the Hague. See Martyn’s Abr. 
Phil. Tranf. vol. ix. p. 17, &c. 

The produétion of its young is, indeed, different from the 
common courfe of nature in other animals: for the young 
one iffues from the fide of its parent, in form of a {mall 
pimple or protuberance, which, lengthening and enlarging 
every hour, becomes, in about two days, a perfect animal, 
and drops from off its parent, to fhift for itfelf: but 
before i: does this, it has often another growing from its 
fide ; and fometimes a third from it, even before the firft is 
feparated from its parent. 

M. Trembley obferves, that there is no diftinguifhed place 
in the body of the polypus, by which the young are brought 
forth. He has feen fome of them that have produced young 
ones from all the exterior parts of their bodies. 

They breed quicker in hot than in cold weather ; and what 
is very extraordinary is, that there never has yet been difco- 
vered among them any diftinG@ion of fex, or appearance of 
copulation ; every individual of the whole {pecies being pro- 
lific, and that as much if kept feparate, as if fuffered to live 
among others. 

If the method of this little animal’s producing its young 
be very amazing, its reproduction of the feveral parts, when 
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eut off, ismuch more fo. 'The difcovery of this was per- 
feétly accidental; for M. Trembley, who had often met with 
the creature in the water, and from its fixed refidence in one 
place, and fome other obfervations, not being able to deter- 
mine whether it were an animal or a vegetable, made the trial 
by cutting it afunder, when, to his amazement, he found, 
that in a few days each of thofe pieces was become a perfe&t 
animal, the head part having fhot forth a tail, and the tail a 
head. 

A thoufand other trials, by cutting the animal in differ- 
ent manners, firft by M. Trembley, and afterwards, at his 
requeft, by Monf. Reaumur, and Bernard de Juffieu, at Paris, 
and Mr. Folkes, Mr. Baker, and the other maturalifts in 
England, were the refult of this ; and all fucceeded in the 
fame manner by thofe who repeated them. 

It is not eafy to fay what is the fize of this creature ; for 
it can contract or extend its body at pleafure from the length 
of an inch or more, and the thicknefs of a hog’s briftle, to 
the fhortnefs of a fingle line, with a proportionable increafe 
of thicknefs. Its body is round and tubular, at one end 
of which is the head, furrounded with fix, eight, ten, or 
more arms, with which it catches its prey ; and at the other, 
the anus and tail, by which it fixes itfelf to any thing it 
pleafes. 

There have been many different fpecies of it difcovered, 
the moft elegant of which, the polype a panache, or plumed 
polype, of M. Prembley, feems much to refemble the 
wheel-animal (fo called from having the appearance of 
two wheels in its head), which Mr. Leeuwenhoeck difco- 
vered living in a fheath or cafe, and affixed to the roots of 
duckweed. 

All the fpecies are found in clear and flowly running 
waters, adhering by the tail to iticks, ftones, and water- 
plants, and live on {mall infeéts. They are eafily kept 
alive a long time in glafles, often changing the water, keep- 
ing the glafles clean, and feeding them with a {mall red 
worm, common in the mud of the Thames, or with other 
{mall infeéts. 

The creature has its name from the Greek zoau:, many, 
and ze:, a foot, fignifying an animal with many feet ; but 
a more appofite one might have eafily been invented, fince 
it has in reality no feet at all. What were originally taken 
for feet, are what have fince been called its horns, and 
of late more properly its arms, their office being to catch 
its prey. 

This animal is firft of a worm-fhaped figure, and of the 
fame kind of tender fubftance with the horns of a com- 
mon {nail ; it adheres by one end, like a fucker, to water 
plants and other fubftances; the other end, which is the 
head, is furrounded by many arms or feeders, placed like 
rays round a centre; this centre is its mouth; and with 
thefe tender arms, which are capable of great extenfion, 
it feizes minute worms, and various kinds of water-in- 
fe&ts, and brings them to its mouth; and often fwallows 
bodies larger than itfelf; having a furprifing property of 
extending its mouth wider, in proportion, than any other 
animal. After its food is digefted in its ftomach, it re- 
turns the remains of the animals upon which it feeds 
through its mouth again, having no other obfervable 
emunctory. In a few days there appear fmall knobs or 
papille on its fides: as thefe increafe in length, little fibres 
are feen rifing out of the circumference of their heads, as 
in the parent animal; which fibres they foon begin to ufe 
for the purpofe of procuring nourifhment, &c. When 
thefe are arrived at mature fize, they fend out other young 
ones on their fides in the fame manner; fo that the ani- 
mal branches out into a numerous offspring, growing out 


of one common parent, and united together and difpofed 
in the manner reprefented ina figure. Each of thefe pro- 
vides nourifhment not only for itfelf, but for the whole 
fociety ; an increafe of the bulk of one polype by its feed- 
ing, tending to an increafe in the reft. Thus a polype of 
the frefh-water kind becomes like a plant branched out, or 
compofed of many bodies, each of which has this fingular 
charatteriftic, that if one of them be cut in two in the 
middle, the feparated part becomes a complete animal, and 
foon adhering to fome fixed bafe, like the parent from which 
it was feparated, produces a circle of arms; a mouth is 
formed in the centre ; it increafes in bulk, emits a numerous 
progeny, and is, in every refpect, as perfe€&t an animal as 
that from which it was fevered. 

The feveral ftrange properties recorded of this animal, 
though very furprifing, are, however, none of them peculiar 
to it alone. The Surinam toad is well known to produce 
its young not in the ordinary way, but in cells upon 
its back. Mr. Sherwood has alfo difcovered the {mall 
eels in four pafte to be each, without exception, full of 
living young ones. And as to the moft amazing of all its 
properties, the reproduction of its parts, we know the crab 
and lobfter, if a leg be broken off, always produce a new 
one: and M. Bonet, M. Lyonet, Monf. de Reaumur, and 
Mr. Folkes, have all found on experiment, that feveral 
earth and water worms have the fame property, fome of 
them even when cut into thirty pieces. The urtica marina, 
or fea-nettle, has been alfo found to have the fame: and the 
fea ftar-fifh, of which the polype is truly a fpecies, though 
it had long efcaped the fearches of the naturalifts, was al- 
ways well known by the fifhermen to haye it alfo. See 
REPRODUCTION. 

Potype, Cluffer, the name of a fpecies of fmall infe& of 
the polype kind, called by the French naturalifts polype en 
bouquet. 

There is found on feveral of the water-plants, and on 
other fubftances, as fticks, boards, and the like accidentally 
fallen into the water, a whitifh fubftance, that at firlt fight 
appears to be only a fort of mouldinefs ; but if the bodies 
on which this is found be put into a veflel of clear water, 
and the matter examined with a magnifying glafs, it is foon 
feen that this whitifh fubftance is really a vaft number of 
{mall animals, which are almoft continually in motion. When 
this is brought before the microfcope, the form and {truc- 
ture of the creatures are very evidently diftinguifhed, and 
they are found to be minute roundifh creatures, feverally af- 
fixed to the end of a fort of {tem or tail; and many of the 


‘ {tems are fo interwoven and united together, that they form 


clufters, which have occafioned the name of a clufter-polype 
to be given to the animal, though in itfelf it is really and 
properly fingle from the beginning. There are feveral {pe- 
cies of polype of this minute kind, that clufter themfelves 
in this manner together; and according to thefe and other 
circumttances, the clufters are found larger or fmaller, and 
more or lefs complex. 

The f{maller clufters fhould always be chofen for obferva- 
tion, as in the larger the bodies of the feveral animals that 
compofe them are apt to hide and: obfcure one another ; 
but the moft beautiful and accurate of all obfervations is 
to be formed when they are fingle, as they are fometimes 
found ; and this is the only opportunity of feeing diftin@ly 
in what manner the clufters are formed. One of thefe 
fingle animals is not in length above the two hundred and 
fortieth part of an inch, and is of a fhape nearly refem- 
bling that of a bell: the anterior part of this generally ap- 
pears open when it prefents itfelf properly ; and the pofte- 


rior part is fixed to the ftem or pedicle, by the other 
extremity 
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extremity of which the creature fattens itfelf to any folid 
body that it meets with. The body is of a brownifh co- 
lour, except at the {maller end, which, as well as the tail, 
is whitifh and tranfparent ; and when the anterior part is 
open, there may always be perceived about its edges a 
very lively motion ; and when the creature prefents itfelf 
in a better manner, there may be feen on either fide of 
‘the edges on the anterior part, fomewhat refembling the 
wheels of a mill, continually moving with great velocity. 

Thefe creatures are able to contract their bodies, and 
often do it very fuddenly, efpecially if any thing difturb 
the fubftance on which they are fixed: when they are 
thus contraéted, the edges of their anterior parts are drawn 
juft into their bodies: and when the fright is over, it is a 
very agreeable fight to behold thefe edges turning out 
again, and putting themfelves in motion as before. If the 
edges of the anterior parts of the bodies -of thefe animals 
be ftri€tly obferved while in motion, the water about them 
will be found to be full of extremely minute round bodies, 
which are brought together by means of that motion, and 
ferve the creature for its food: thefe may be often feen 
going down into the cavities of the body of the polype, and 
that very fuddenly, as if forcibly driven down; and when 
{wallowed too voracioufly, are often thrown up again. Thefe 
obfervations are beft made when a {mall clufter of the polypes 
are examined together. : 

If thefe polypes are kept fome time in the rain-water, 
they, by degrees, lofe their brown colour, and become 
white and tranfparent throughout, except that a few {pots 
of a dufky colour remain in their bodies ; but if, after this, 
they are removed into other water, of the fame kind with 
the firft, but newly taken out of the ditch, they in a little 
time recover their brown colour. When they become 
white, they plainly appear to be in a fickly condition, 
and ceafe to multiply ; but when they have frefh water 
and recover their colour, they immediately begin to mul- 
tiply again. 

Thefe creatures are not abfolutely and immoveably fixed 
to the bodies on which they are placed, but they can at 
pleafure quit them and fwim about: in this {wimming 
ftate they are always found fingle and not in clutters ; 
and they do not then appear in the fame form as when they 
are fixed and open at the anterior ends. When they have 
fwam about as long as they pleafe, they either return to 
their clufters‘from which they feparated themfelves, or 
affix each fingly to any thing they meet with: and this 
is a circumftance that merits to be carefully watched, be- 
eaufe it is by means of this that we fee in what manner the 
creature multiplies itfelf and the clufters are formed. 

As foonas a fingle animal of this kind is fixed to a flick, 
a ftone, or any other fubftance, it begins to lengthen its 
ftem or tail, which, though very fhort while fwimming, and 
when firft fixed, very foon becomes of its priftine length 
while in the clufter ; and after this the creature begins im- 
mediately to multiply by the moft amazing means in the 
world, that is, by fplitting itfelf to pieces lengthways, The 
firft motion towards this operation is the drawing in the lips 
or edges ; this is foon done, and the body then lofes its 
bell-like fhape, and becomes round ; the motion which was 
before perceived at the edges ceafes, and there is only a 
flight tremulation to be feen within the body ; afrer which 
the anterior part of the bedy becomes flat or broad, and 
the whole body fhortens in proportion ; and foon after this 
the whole body graduaily iplits itfelf regularly into two, 
from the centre ofiths anterior part to the centre of the 
hinder end, where it joins the tail or pedicle, and there foon 
appear two round and perfed& bodies joined to that pedicle 


which before fupported only one. The anterior parts of 
the two bodies foon begin to open, and gradually fhew their 
edges, which perform the fame motion the fingle one did 
before. The motion is at firit very flow, but it grows 
quicker by degrees as they open; and when they are per- 
fe€tly expanded, it 1s as quick as it was in the original 
fingle body ; it is at this time that the two bodies may be 
elteemed quite perfet. They are at firft indeed lefs than 
the original polype, from which they were formed, but 
they grow to the fame fize in a very little time » the whole 
operation of dividing itfelf, takes up the creature about 
an hour: but to form a true idea of the manner in which it 
is performed, there muft be many obfervations made, and 
the creatures muft be examined in all views and lights while 
about it. . 4 

The lips of thefe polypes, when clofely examined, appear 
to be compofed of four or five tranfparent bands, all of 
which have an undulatory motion. And when the newly 
divided polype is but flow in its motions, it is eafy to dif- 
cover that what afterwards appear to be like the wheels of 
a mill, are, in reality, only four or five oblong bodies, re- 
fembling a fort of figures which alternately bend down, 
and extend themfelves every inftant. Thefe are fattened to 
the bands of the lips on each fide of the mouth; and when 
they are put into fwift motion in the time of the full growth 
and vigour of the animal, they are not to be diftinguifhed as 
to form, nor can their motion be otherwife difcovered than 
by its {wiftnefs, which makes it refemble the quick turning 
of a wheel. 

When the feparation of the body of a fingle polype of 
this kind is complete, one fees two regular “and perfe& 
bodies adhering fide by fide to the fame pedicle, but foon 
after each of the new-formed bodies begins to fhew a pedicle 
of its own ; thefe grow in a day’s time to a moderate length, 
and unite at their bottoms to the end of what was the ori- 
ginal dingle pedicle of the body while but one; they grow 
to this in the manner of the branches growing to the trunk 
of a tree. 

Twenty-four hours after the feparation of the original 
body into two, thefe two begin to feparate themfelves in the 
{ame manner, each into two again; and thefe, after a like 
time, again feparate: each of thefe feparated animals has 
its own tail formed in a like period of time with the firit; 


cand the confequence is, that the firft feparation producing 


two, the fecond gives four, the third eight, and fo the 
fixth, fixty-four, the feventh, one hundred and twenty-eight, 
and fo on; by which means a fingle animal, in a very few 
days, forms out of itfelf an immenfe cluiter, each animal 
of which is perfect in itfelf and independent of all the reft, 
and can, when it pleafes, {wim away and form a new clutter. 
They will multiply as faft in glafs jars, as in their native free 
ftate in the waters, and cluiters of them, begun near one 
another, will often join in fuch a manner as to form one 
complex clufter of an inch diameter; from thefe feveral 
clufters there detach themfelves fingle polypes from time to 
time, which go off, and faftening themfelves to other bodies, 
become the authors of new progenies. 

The original branch or ftem of the firft polype remains 
always in the centre of the clufter; but it is of no ufe, never 
afterwards having any body fixed to it, 

There are, befides this t ecies here defcribed, four other 
known kinds of polypes, as divide themfelves in the fame 
manner by {plitting into two lengthwife: thofe which come 
neare{t to the firit are flenderer, and their {tems are more 
tranfparent, hey are of a blueifh colour, when many of 
them are feen together, and their ftems or tails very aptly 
refemble fpun glafs.. When this fpecies is perfeCtly eet 
ie the 


the motion of its lips is lefs diftin¢ét than in the other; but 
it may be difcovered in the fame manner while they are newly 
feparated, and are but growing toward perfection, when it 
gradually becomes lefs and lefs diftinct. 

Another f{pecies of thefe polypes is {maller than the latt, 
but more open at the mouth and deeper hollowed ; and thefe 
are particularly diftinguifhed from all the others, by having 
a motion in their {tems and branches, which all the others 
want. The ftems draw themfelves up, and fhorten all at 
once into the appearance of a f{piral {crew, and in a moment 
can dart themfelves ftraight out to their full length again. 
All thefe multiply very fpeedily, but they have all enemies 
that deftroy them in a very terrible manner, whole clufters 
making but fingle mouthfuls. The funnel-polypes are nearly 
allied to thefe creatures. Phil. Tranf. N° 474, vol. xlin. 
p> 169, &c. and vol. xliv. p. 627, &c. 

Potyrr, Funnel, defcribed by M. de Reaumur and M. 
Trembley under the appellation of Tunnel-like polype, a name 
given by naturalifts to a {mall water-infe&t, in fome refpedts 
approaching to the nature of the clufter-polype. 

The funnel-polype nearly refembles a funnel, from which 

it has its name. It is long and hollow, and very wide at the 
anterior end. Thefe little animals are of three fpecies, a 
green, a blue, and a white one: they are all too minute for 
the obfervation of the naked eye, they muift be viewed with 
great caution, and in feveral different direftions and atti- 
tudes, before their true form can be difcovered ; and their 
anterior end, particularly when carefully obferved, is of a 
much more compound ftructure than might at firft be ima- 
gined; there may always be obferved round the edges of 
this part a fenfible motion, refembling that of an indented 
wheel, or rather that of a {crew turned very nimbly about. 
Thefe, though they approach to the fhape of the clutter- 
polypes, and refemble them in their having this motion 
about the mouths, yet never have any tendency to form 
clufters, but are ever found loofe and fingle. ‘There is al- 
ways a number of little round bodies, which feem to be 
animals of avery minute fize, {wimming about in the water 
in which thefe polypes live; and thefe are continually 
drawn into the mouths of the polypes, and ferve them for 
food. : 
The manner of thefe creatures’ propagating themfelves is 
very amazing; they do it by dividing their own body into 
two; but this is not done longitudinally, as in the clufter- 
polypes, nor tranfverfely, but diagonally from the edge of 
the head to the oppofite edge of the tail; fo that of the 
two thus formed out of one, the one has a head and no tail, 
the other atail and no head; but thefe deficiencies are foon 
made up, and the head foon grows out of one, and the tail 
out of the other. 

M. Trembley, in his account of this infeét, calls that of 
the two which has the old head, the /uperior polype ; that 
which has the old tail, the inferior. ‘lhe firft particulars 
obfervable in a funnel-polype that is going to divide, are the 
lips of the inferisr polype, or thofe tranfparent edges, that 
are fo very con{picuous in the creature when perfe@ly 
formed. Thefe new lips firft difcover themfelves upon the 
polype that is going to divide, from a little below the old 
lips to about two-thirds of the length of the polype, reckon- 
ing from the head ; but thefe new lips are not difpofed in a 
ftraight line, according to the length of the polype, but run 
floping near half way round about. ‘Thefe lips are diftin- 
guifhed by their motion; but it is to be obferved, that this 
motion is at firft very flow, and requires an attentive eye and 
good glaffes to difcover it. oe 

That portion of the body of the polype which is bounded 
by thefe new lips, then gathers up itfelf, and thefe lips in- 
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fenfibly draw clofe together, and finally, they clofe them- 
felves. By this means there is found a {welling at the fide 
of the polype, which is found on clofe examination to be 
the head of the new polype, bounded by the lips before 
mentioned. Before this {welling is become very remarkable, 
it'is eafy to difcover the true polypes that are forming them- 
felves; and, after this, when the {welling is greatly in- 
creafed, thefe two diftin& animals will be found joined to 
one another only by a very {mall part of their bodies. The 
Superior polype, in this cafe, no longer adheres to the inferior 
one but by its pofterior extremity, which is {till fixed on one 
fide of the inferior one. The /uperior one then begins to 
make motions, which tend to the feparating itfelf from its 
fellow ; and thefe foon finifh the work, and he becomes per- 
fectly difengaged, and {wims away whither he pleafes, and 
{oon fixes on fome other place. The inferior polype remains 
fixed in the place where both were before, and becomes a 
perfe& animal; and the /uperior one, after taking a tour in 
the water, fometimes returns to the old place, and fixes 
itfelf by the tail to the body of the inferior one. All 
thefe animals are extremely minute, and are not to be feen 
diftin@tly, much lefs are their operations obferved without 
the help of glaffes; and as there is no taking them out of 
the water to bring them before the microfcope in the com- 
mon way, without abfolutely deftroying them, M. Trem- 
bley, who has obferved them with more accuracy than per- 
haps any other perfon ever did, has contrived to view them 
in a glafs veflel, in their own water, by bringing them fo 
near the fides of the glafles, that the microfcope glaffes are 
able to reach them properly from the outfide. The fub- 
{tances on which they are fixed, are to be brought clofe to 
the edges of the veflel, by means of a fet of quills framed 
properly together ; and the microfcope glafles to be fup- 
ported on a moveable arm made for that purpofe. Phil. 
Tranf. N° 474, vol. xliii. p. 180, &c. and vol. xliv. 

p62.) cc, f 
Potyrr, Marine, is different in form from the frefh-water 
polype already defcribed, but is nourifhed, increafes, and 
may be propagated after the fame manner: Mr. Ellis hav- 
ing often found, in his enquiries, that {mall pieces cut off 
from the living parent, in order to view the feveral parts 
more accurately, foon gave indications that they contained 
not only the principles of life, but likewife the faculty of 
increaling and multiplying into a numerous iflue. It has 
been lately difcovered and fufliciently proved by Peyffonnel, 
Ellis, Juffieu, Reaumur, Donati, &c. that many of thofe 
fubftances, which had formerly been confidered by naturalifts 
as marine vegetables or fea-plants, are in reality animal pro- 
ductions ; and that they are formed by polypes of different 
fhapes and fizes, for their habitation, defence, and propa- 
gation. ‘To this clafs may be referred the corals, corallines, 
keratophyta, efchara, fponges, and alcyonium: nor is it 
improbable that the more compact bodies, known by the 
common appellations of ftar-ftones, brain-ftone, petrified 
fungi, and the like, brought from various parts of the Eaft 
and Weft Indies, are of the fame origin; to this purpofe 
Mr. Ellis obferves, that the ocean, in all the warmer lati- 
tudes.near the fhore, and wherever it is poflible to obferve, 
abounds fo much with animal life, that no inanimate body 
can long remain unoccupied by fome fpecies. In thofe 
regions the fhips’ bottoms are foon covered with the habita- 
tions of thoufands of animals: rocks, ftones, and every 
thing lifelefs, are covered with them inftantly : and even the 
branches of living vegetables that hang into the water, are 
immediately loaded with the {pawn of different animals, fhell- 
fifh of various kinds. And fhell-fith themfelves, when they 
become impotent and old, are the bafis of new colonies of 
animals, 
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animals, from whofe attacks they can no longer defend them- 
felves. For a farther account of this fy{tem, fee Cora, 
and CoRALLINES. 

Potyprr, Plumed, or & Pannache, {o called by M. Trem- 
ley, who noticed it in 1744, and denominated the « Bell- 
flower animal’? by Mr. Arderon in 1743, a fpecies of 
polype, which forms a kind of intermediate gradation be- 
tween thofe creatures which hang in clufters and can detach 
themfelves at pleafure, and others that are fo intimately 
conneéted together that no one feems capable of moving 
or changing place without affecting the quiet and fituation 
of all the reft. This fpecies dwells in the fame general ha- 
bitation with others of its own fpecies, from whence it can- 
not entirely feparate itfelf ; and yet, therein it appears per- 
fectly at liberty to exert its own voluntary motions, and 
can either retire into the common receptacle, or pufh it- 
{elf from thence and expand its curious members, without 
interfering with or difturbing its companions. Thefe po- 
lypes dwell together, from the number of ten to fifteen, in 
a filmy kind of mucilaginous or gelatinous cafe; which, 
out of the water, has no determinate form, appearing like 
a little lump of flime, but when expanded in it refembles 
nearly the figure of a bell with the mouth upwards, and is 
ufually about the length of half an inch, and a quarter of 
an inch in breadth or diameter. This cafe being very 
tranf{parent, all the motions of its inhabitants may be dif- 
cerned through it diftin@tly. - It feems divided, internally, 
into feveral apartments, or rather te contain feveral {maller 
facculi, each of which enclofes one of thefe animals. The 
openings at the tops of thefe facculi are juft fufficient to 
admit the creature’s head and a very {mall part of its body, 
to be thruft out beyond them, the reft remaining always in 
the cafe. The animal, however, can at pleafure draw itfelf 
entirely within the cafe, which is an afylum to fecure it from 
its enemies, and an agreeable retirement in which to perform 
the functions of digeftion, fleep, and other natural opera- 
tions. It never fails to retire into this cafe, when any fud- 
den motion of the water, or of the veffel in which it is 
placed, difturbs it; and alfo when it has feized with its 
arms any of the minute infe¢ts which ferve it for food. The 
arms, to the number of forty, are fet round the head, each 
being of the figure of long /; one of whofe hooks is faf- 
tened to the head; and all together, when expanded, com- 
pofe a figure fomewhat of a horfe-fhoe fhape, convex on the 
fide next the body, but gradually opening and turning out- 
wards fo as to leave a confiderable area within the outer 
extremities of the arms. When thus extended, by giving 
them a vibrating motion, the creature can produce ,a cur- 
rent in the water, which brings animalcules, or other minute 
bodies, with great velocity to its mouth, fituated between 
the arms, where they are taken, if liked, or elfe, by a con- 
trary current, which the creature can excite, they are car- 
ried away again: other minute animalcules, or fubftances 
lying withoutfide the inclofure of the arms, being lefs fub- 
ject to the force of the ftream, are frequently feized by 
them, for fo exquifite is their fenfe of feeling, that on being 
ever fo flightly touched by any fuch {mall body, it is im- 
mediately caught and conveyed to the mouth. The food 
1s conveyed immediately from the mouth, or opening be- 
tween the arms, through a very narrow neck into a paf- 
fage feeming to correfpond with the cefophagus in land 
animals ; down which it paffes into the ftomach, whence, 
after remaining for fome time, it is voided upwards in {mall 
round pellets, through a gut, whofe exit is near the neck, 
where it was firft takenin. The body of this animal con- 
fifts of three divifions, the uppermott containing the fore- 
mentioned inteftines very vifible after the creature has eaten, 
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and the other two feeming to be of no fervice befides that 
of giving the creature power of contra¢tion and extenfion. 
The arms do not turn, hke thofe of the common polype, 
capable of contra¢ting themfelves, but when the animal re- 
tires into its cafe, they are brought together in a curious 
and clofe order, fo as to be eafily drawn in. Their general 
figure, when expanded, is that of a cup, whofe bafe and 
top are of an horfe-fhoe form; but they prefent fometimes 
avery different appearance, by feparating into four parts, 
and ranging themfelves in fuch a manner as to reprefent four 
feparate plumes of feathers. Independently of the peculiar 
and feparate motion of each of thefe creatures, the whole 
colony has together a power of altering the pofition, or even 
of removing from one place to another the bell, or common 
habitation of all. About ten or fifteen of thefe animals 
dwell together, forming, as it were, a little community, 
in one bell-like cafe ; but when their number increafes, the 
bell fplits gradually, and two complete colonies are formed, 
independent of each other ; one of which fometimes removes 
itfelf to another part of the veffel. It is conjeétured, but not 
abfolutely afcertained, that thefe fingle animals propagate 
by means of eggs. ‘The bells, or colonies, of thefe animals 
are to be found adhering to the large leaves of duck-weed 
and other aquatic plants ; and if water, with duck-weed in 
it, be fuffered to remain quiet for three or four hours in 
glafs vellels, expofed to a ftrong light, they will be found, 
on careful infpection, extending themfelves out of their 
cafes, {fpreading their plumes, and making an elegant ap- 
pearance. Thefe animals are extremely tender, and require 
no little care to preferve them. If they are daily fupplied 
with frefh water, they will find fufficient food. Baker’s 
Microfcope, vol. ii. ch. 10. 

Potyre, Ver. See Ver-Polype. 

POLYPETALOUS Ftowenrs, in Botany, are fuch as 
have their corolla formed of more than one piece, or petal, 
Such are the rofe, lily, pea, and many others. (See Co- 
ROLLA and PeTaLumM.) Some flowers, apparently mono- 
petalous, by a partial or temporary cohefion of the parts 
im queftion, evince their truly polypetalous nature in fading, 
as may be feen in the natural order of Proteacee, and even 
in orange and lemon bloffoms in fome degree. 

POLYPHEMA, {fo named by Loureiro, in fanciful 
allufion to the giant Polyphemus, becaufe of the gi- 
gantic fruit, and the folitary ftamen, as well as piftil, is 
no other than the Linnean <4rtocarpus, or Bread-fruit, 
under which happier appellation this moft diftin@ and 
important genus is now univerfally received. See Arro- 
CARPUS. 

POLYPHEMUS, in Mythology, the moft celebrated and 
the moft terrible of the Cyclopes, who were deemed to be 
the fons of Neptune. 

POLYPODES, a word ufed by fome as the name for 
the millepedes. 

POLYPODITES, a name given by the ancients to a 
wine impregnated with polypody, and fometimes for the 


juice of millepedes, expreffed with wine. 


POLYPODIUM, in Botany, xcdrvro%» of Diofcorides, 
fo called from zoaus, many, and 7s:, odo:, a foot, on account 
of the appearance of its fcaly root, creeping, by numerous 
radicles, fuperficially over the trunks of trees; a well- 
known genus of ferns, whofe Englifh name, Polypody, is 
but a flight alteration of the original.—Linn. Gen. 560. 
Schreb. 757. Mart. Mill. Di. v. 3. Swartz Syn. Fil. 
25. Sm. Fl. Brit. 1113. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 5. 503. 
Purfh 658. Juff. 15. Tourn. t. 316. Lamarck Illuftr. 
t. 866.—Clafs and order, Cryptogamia Filices, Nat. Ord. 
Filices. 


Gen. 


~ with long, chaffy, rufty or golden feales. 


POLYPODIUM. 


Gen. Ch. Capfules annulated, numeroufly aflembled in 
globular maffes, {cattered over the back of the frond like 
round dots. Jnvg/ucrum entirely wanting. 

Eff. Ch.  Fructification in roundith f{cattered dots, with- 
out any involucrum. 

This is, in Linnzus, the moft extenfive and molt difficult 
genus, with refpect to fpecies, of the whole tribe of ferns ; 
but its limits are much contratted by the eftablifhment of 
Swartz’s A/pidium. ‘The latter is charaCterifed by having 
a membranous involucrum over each dot, and is admitted 
in Fl. Brit. 1118, though the author of that work, and of 
the prefent article, had originally, in his Effay on Dorfi- 
ferous Ferns, not ventured on this feparation ; becaufe of 
the great difficulty of afcertaining, in many exotic fpecies, 
whether there be an involucrum or not. Dr. Swartz has, 
neverthelefs, overleaped this ob{tacle, and may fafely chal- 
lenge the corre¢tigns of fubfequent enquirers. He defines 
102 {pecies of Polypodium, and 91 of A/pidium ; but his lift 
of doubtful {pecies amounts nearly to as many as thofe he 
has determined. Six of the former, and nine of the latter, 
are defcribed in Fl. Brit.; but P. fontanum, n. 2, proves 
an. Afpidium; and P. arvonicum, n. 3, ‘conititutes Mr. 
Brown’s new genus of Woodfia, Tr. of Linn. Soc. vy. 11. 
173. Two other fpecies ot /pidium are added in Engl. 
Bot. irriguum, t. 2199, and criffatum, t. 2125, which, with 
fontanum jut mentioned, t. 2024, make twelve Britifh fpecies, 
in all, of that genus, while thofe of Po/ypodium are reduced 
to four. 

The genus under confideration is divided into five feCtions, 
according to the ftructure of the frond. 

Se&tion 1. Frond fimple. Forty f{pecies, none Britith. 

P. pilofelloides. Moufe-ear Polopody. Sw. n.1. Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 1542. Ait. n. 1. (Lingua cervina minima repens 
et brintay Plum. Wil. 163. t...118.,;.Petiy. Fil. ‘ts ro. 
f. 5.) —Fronds undivided, hairy ; barren ones ovate ; fertile 
lanceolate. Dots folitary. Shoots creeping.—Native of 
old trunks of trees, and mofly rocks, in the Weit Indies. 
The creeping, thread-fhaped, hairy /hoots are repeatedly 
branched, {preading widely, and throwing up {cattered, 
‘fimple, hairy fronds, on hairy /falks. Such of the fronds as 
are not deftined to bear fru¢tification are elliptical, obtufe, 
{carcely above an inch long; the reft are twice or thrice 
that length, lanceolate and acute. A row of about fix 
large, hairy, orbicular mafles of cap/ules {tands on each fide 
of the midrib. 

This is one of a very curious. tribe. of Polypodys, re- 
markable for their widely creeping hairy /hoots, and for a 
great diverfity of form and. proportion in the fronds of 
each fpecies, as may be feen in Plumier’s figures. Mott of 
this fection are natives of the Eaft or Wei Indies, or of 
Japan. 

Section 2. Frond pinnatifid. "Twenty-eight f{pecies. 

P. vulgare. Common Polypody. Sw. n. 57. Linn. Sp. 
Plepa4e Bl. Brit. -n. 1. Curt, d:ond.. falc. 7. t..68. 
Engl. Bot. t. 1149. Bolt. Fil. 32. t. 18. Woodv. Suppl. 
t. 271.—Frond pinnatifid ; its lobes oblong, obtufe, fome- 
what ferrated. Root fcaly.—Common throughout Europe 
on walls, roofs, old trees, &c.; generally_found in frudti- 
fication, when’ full-grown. The thick roots are clothed 
Fronds erect, a 
{pan high, including their ftalks, rather glaucous beneath, 
with large golden copious dots of cap/ules. Tournefort 
ftrangely erred in denying the exiftence of a ring to thefe 
capfules. P. cambricum of Linneus is a jagged, or doubly 
pinnatifid, barren, large variety. 

P. Struthionis. Ottrich-plume Polypody. 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 1545. 

Vou. XXVIII. 


” Sw. n. 64. 
(P. crifpum, ftruthionis pennam re- 


ferens; Plum. Fil. 64. t. 82. Petiv. Fil. t. 3. f. 8.)— 
Frond deeply pinnatifid; its lobes elongated, horizontal, 
parallel, linear, pointed, undulated.—-Gathered by Plumier 
in a valley inthe quarter of Leogane, in Hifpaniola ; nor do 
we find reafon to believe that any other botanift has ever 
met with this fingularly elegant and ftately fern. We have 
not feen a fpecimen in any herbarium. Linnzus adopted 
it from Petiver, but has cited a wrong plant of Plumier, 
whofe work he had not under his infpeétion while writing 
the Species Plantarum. The whole figure of the frond 
refembles an oftrich feather, except in being more flat alto- 
gether, though each fegment is wavy. Plumier fays he 
could find no dots of feeds on this {pecies ; but that its 
edges were bordered with an elegant little black cord. 
Surely this renders the genus doubttul at leaft, and is more 
indicative of Pteris than of Polypodium. We mention the 
plant here, not only for its fingular beauty and rarity, but 
to point out this uncertainty, and to corre¢t the above error 
of fynenymy. 

Section 3. Frond pinnate. Seventeen fpecies. 

P. crenatum. Crenate Polypody. Sw.n.75. Ind.Occ. 
1661. (Lingua cervina, rotundius crenata; Plum. Fil. 93. 
t. 111. Petiv. Fil. t.6. f. 14. Felix latifolia, non ramofa, 
rotundius crenata; Plum. Amer. 7. t. 10.)—Frond pin- 
nate; leaflets imperfectly oppofite, fomewhat italked, ellip- 
tical, pointed, crenate. Dots accompanying the tranfverfe 
veins.——Found by Plumier in Hifpaniola, and by Swartz in 
the inland woods of Jamaica. A noble fern, whofe /ralks 
are erect, angular, one or two feet high. Fronds nearly 
as long, of a few very large kaflets, befet with a row of 
{mall dots of capfules, on each fide of every tranfverfe vein. 


Se&ion 4. Frond bipinnatifid, or bipinnate. Eleven 
{pecies. 
P. Phegopteris. Pale Mountain Polypody. Sw. n. 92. 


Linn. Sp. Pl. 1550. Fi. Brit.n. 4. Engl. Bot. t. 2224. 
Bolt. Fil. 36. t. 20.—Frond pinnate; leaflets lanceolate, 
pointed, pinnatifid, combined at the bafe; the lowermoft 
pair deflexed.—Native of open itony mountainous places in 
the north of England. Linneus fays of beech woods in 
Europe and Virginia ; but we have never met with it in or 
near any beech countries. The roof is creeping. Fronds 
about a foot high, pale green, with long pale /fa/ks. The 
drooping pofture of the two lower /eaflets conttitutes the 
mott ftriking character. 

Section 5. frond more than twice compounded. Six 
{pecies. 


P. Dryopteris. ‘Tender Three-branched Polypody. Sw. 
n. tor. * Linn. Sp. Ply rg55..° Fis Brit. n.ig- » Engl. Bot: 
t. 616. Bolt. Fil. 52. t. 28.—Frond ternate, doubly pin- 


nate, fpreading, drooping; fegments obtufe, fomewhat 
crenate. Root thread-fhaped.—Found in fhady places, 
about the fides of hills, in mountainous countries ; as Wales 
and the north of England; alfo in Germany, &c. The 
root is black, creeping, very flender. Stalk {mooth, nearly 
a foot high, flender, and delicate, bearing three elegantly 
drooping, tender, light green, compound Jeaflets; the 
middlemoft rather the largett. 

P. calcareum. Rigid Three-branched’ Polypody. Fi. 
Brit. n. 6. Sw. n. 102. Engl. Bot. t. 1525. (P. Dry- 
opteris’s Dickf.- Dr.: Pl.nt6s\:Bolt., Fil.g4. toi2. -“Dry- 
opteris Tragi; Ger. Em. 1135.)—Frond ternate, doubly 
pinnate, erect, rather rigid; fegments obtufe, fomewhat 
crenate. Dots confluent.—Native of mountainous heaths, 
on a calcareous foil; abundant about Matlock bath, Der- 
byfhire. It paffed fora variety of the foregoing, till the 
publication of the Flora Britannica. If we remember right 
it was Mr. T. F. Forfter who by culture firft noticed its 
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different aipe@t. Indeed its upright, more rigid, habit ; 
fomewhat duller green; and paler, confluent mafles of 
capfules, all indicate a fpecitic difference. ‘This {pecies ap- 
pears to be likewife a native of Germany. 

PorypopiuM, in the Materia Medica, the male polypody, 
or common male fern, is a native of Britain, and grows 
about the borders of woods near rivulets, and in ftony rocky 

laces. 

The root has been greatly celebrated for its effe€ts upon 
the. tape-worm, or Tenia lata, of Linneus; and this ver- 
mifuge power of fern-root feems to have been known to 
the ancients; and is fince commended by different pra¢tical 
writers. Yet notwithftandmg the virtues of this root are 
thus recorded, its ufe was very generally negleéted till fome 
years ago. Madame Noufer, a furgeon’s widow in Swit- 
zerland, acquired great celebrity, by employing a fecret 
remedy asa fpecific in the cure of the tape-worm. This 
fecret was thought of fuch importance by fome of the prin- 
cipal phyficians in Paris, who were deputed to make a 
complete trial of its efficacy, that it was purchafed by the 
French king, and afterwards publifhed by his order. The 
method of cure has been ftated as follows: after the pa- 
tient has been prepared by an emollient clyfter, and a fupper 

of panada, with butter and falt, he is directed to take in 
“the morning, while in bed, a dofe of two or three drams 
of the powdered root of male fern. (The dofe for infants 
is one dram.) The powder muft be wafhed down with a 
draught of water, and two hours after a ftrong cathartic, 
compofed of calomel and feammony, is to be given, pro- 
portioned to the ftrength of the patient. If this does not 
operate in due time, it is to be followed by a dofe of purg- 
ing falts, and if the worm be not expelled in a few hours, 
this procefs is to be repeated at proper intervals. Of the 
fuccefs of this, or a fimilar mode of treatment, in cafes of 
tenia, theré can be no doubt, as many proofs of it in this 
country afford fufficient teftimony; but whether the fern 
root or the ftrong cathartic is the principal agent in the 
deftruétion of the worm, may admit of a queftion, and the 
latter opinion we believe is the more generally adopted by 
phyficians. It appears, however, from fome’ experiments, 
made in Germany, that the tenia has in feveral inftances 
been expelled by the repeated exhibition of the root, with- 
out the affiftance of any purgative. 

The common polypody grows on old-walls, ftumps and 
roots of trees, and various fhady places, fructifying from 
June till OGober. “ The leaves,’”’ fays Lewis, “ have a weak 
ungrateful fmell, and a naufeous {weet talte, leaving a kind 
of roughnefs and flight acrimony in the mouth. 'They give 
out their {mell and taite, together with a yellow colour, 
both to water and rectified {pirit : the {pirituous tincture is 
{weeter than the watery ; but in infpiflation its fweetnefs is 
in’ great part deftroyed, or covered by the other matter ; 
the {pirituous extraét, as Cartheufer obferves, being to the 
tafte only fubaftringent and fubacrid, with very little {weet- 
nefs, while the watery extra retains the full fweetnefs of 
the polypody.”’ 

The root of the polypodium quercinum, or thofe that 
grow on the oak, has been moft efteemed for medicinal ufe, 
though no juft reafon can be afligned for this preference. 
By the ancients it was employed as a purgative, and thought 
to be peculiarly ufeful in expelling bile and pituitous hu- 
mours ; therefore much ufed in maniacal melancholical dif- 
orders; but to at as cathartic the root muft be exhibited 
in its recent ftate, and in a large dofe. Another character 
in which it has been recommended, and for which from its 
fenfible qualities it feems to promife raore advantage, is that 
of a demulcent or peCtoral; thus joined with liquorice its 
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good effects have been experienced in coughs and afthmatic 
affections. } 

However, it is now rarely ufed in this country ; nor have 
the French authors, Poifloner and Malouin, who have cited 
inftances of its fuccefs in mania, been able to reftore to it 
its ancient reputation in this calamitous diforder. Wood- 
ville’s Med. Bot. 

POLYPOGON, in Botany, from rodve, many, and rwyxy, 
a beard, alluding to its unufual abundance of awns.—Des- 
font. Atlant. v. 1.66. Schrad. Germ. v. ©. 192.—Clafs 
and order, Triandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. Gramina. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Glume fingle-flowered, oblong, of two 
nearly equal, ftraight, comprefied, clafping, concave valves ; 
their inner m7gin membranous, extended into an acute, 
deeply cloven point ; their keel continued into a ftraight 
dorfal awn. Cor. of two ovate unequal valves, about half 
the fize of the calyx; the outermoft broadeft, with a ter- 
minal ftraight awn; the inner awnlefs, notched at the fum- 
mit ; both {mooth and naked at the bafe. Nedtary of two 
oblong feales. Stam. Filaments three, capillary, the length 
of the corolla; anthers oblong, cloven at each end. Pif. 
Germen ovate, fuperior; ftyles two, fhort, divaricated ; 
{tigmas feathery. Peric. none, the calyx and unchanged 
corolla enfolding the feed. Seed folitary, ovate, clothed with 
the corolla, but not united to it. = 

Eff. Ch. Calyx fingle-flowered, of two, nearly equal, 
comprefled, cloven, awned valves. Corolla of two valves, 
enclofed within the calyx ; its outer one with a terminal 
awn. Seed invefted with the unchanged corolla. 

Obf. Schrader’s more corre&t definition of the genus 
Agrofis, to which one or two tufts of hair at the bafe of 
the corolla are, it feems, effential, has induced us to accede 
to the eftablifhment of the prefent genus; efpecially as 
habit is greatly in its favour, its charaéter of the awned 
calyx ftrong and obvious, and its importance increafed by 
an additional fpecies unknown to Desfontaines or Schrader. 

1. P. monfpelienfis. Long-awned Beard-grafs. Desfont. 

and Schrad. as above. (Alopecurus monfpelienfis & pani- 
ceus; Linn. Sp. Pl. 89, 90. A. ariftatus; Hudf. 28. 
Phleum crinitum ; Schreb. Gram. 151. t. 20. f. 3..Sm. Fl. 
Brit. 71. Fl. Grec. t. 62. Acgrottis triariftata; Knapp. 
t. 23. A. panicea; Ait: Hort. Kew. ed. 1. v. 1. 94. ed. 2. 
v. 1. 148. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 363. Engl. Bot. t. 1704.) 
—Awns thrice the length of the calyx. Root fibrous. — 
Native of moilt, chiefly maritime, fituations, in various 
parts of Europe, but rather rare in England. Dr..Sib- 
thorp met with it in low ground about Athens. It is annual, 
flowering late inautumn. oof fibrous, {mall. Svems ufually 
feveral, a foot or more in height, fimple, afcending, leafy ; 
fome of them bent at the lower joints. Herbage pale, and 
rather glaucous. Leaves rough-edged, with long fmooth 
fheaths. Stipula oblong, rough at the back. Panicle denfe, 
ereét, pale green, lobed and branched, of innumerable 
flowers, confpicuous for their long, tawny, fhining, filky 
awns. The awn of the corolla is not longer than the valves 
of the calyx. We fhould have been glad if the authors we 
follow had retained paniceus as the {pecific name. There 
are two varieties of this grafs, made diftin@ fpecies by Lin- 
nzus, but differing merely in luxuriance, owing to their 
growing in a more or lefs humid foil. The fmaller is his - 
Alopecurus paniceus. 

2. P. iittoralis. _Short-awned Beard-grafs. 
littoralis; Sm. Fl. Brit. 78. Engl. Bot.t. 1251. -Dickf. 
H. Sicc. fafc. 16. 1. Knapp. t. 22. Ait. Hort. Kew. 
ed. 2. v. 1. 148.)—Awns about the length of the calyx. 
Root creeping.—This was firft difcovered in Auguft 1777, 
in falt marfhes on the north coaft of Norfolk, by the Rev. 

H. Bryant 
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H. Bryant and Mr. Rofe; and has fince been found in 
Effex and Kent; but in no other part of the world.’ Its 
affinity to the preceding f{pecies cannot be overlooked, but 
the root is perennial, creeping very extenfively. Stems af- 
cending, bent, and decumbent at their bafe, a little branched. 
Leaves roughihh, flightly glaucous. Panicle purplifh, much 
refembling the former in fize and ftru€ture, but the awns 
of the calyx are {carcely fo long as its valves, while that of 
the corolla exceeds its own valve in length, and extends 
rather beyond the ca/yx. Dr. Withering has actually 
figured and defcribed, for the prefent fpecies, a {pecimen 
pi the preceding, fent him by fome ignorant perfon from 
Wells, with a totally unfounded accounc of its firft dif- 
coverer. 

POLYPORUS, a name given by Micheli to the Boletus 
of Linnzus, exprefiive of the numerous pores which cover 
its under furface. z 

POLYPOSIA, a term ufed by the ancients to exprefs a 
copious drinking of wine. 

POLYPREMUM, in Botany, from odv:, many, and 
weeny, a flalk, or fhoot.—Linn. Gen. 56. Schreb. 74. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 623. Mart. Mill. Did. v. 3. 
Purfh 99. Juff. 122. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 71. Gertn. 
t. 62.—Clafs and order, Tetrandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Scrophularia, Jull. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of four lanceolate, 
keeled, permanent leaves, internally coloured. Cor. of one 
petal, wheel-fhaped ; limb in four deep obovate fegments, 
* the length of the calyx. Stam. Filaments four, very fhort, 
in the bearded mouth of the corolla; anthers roundifh. 
Pift. Germen fuperior, inverfely heart-fhaped; ftyle fhort, 
permanent; ftigma abrupt. eric. Capfule ovate, com- 
prefied at the top, emarginate, of two cells and two valves, 
with a tranfverfe partition. Seeds numerous, attached to 
an oblong afcending receptacle, connected below with the 
partition. 

Eff. .Ch. Calyx four-leaved. Corolla wheel-fhaped, four- 
cleft, bearded at the mouth. Capfule fuperior, compreffed, 
emarginate, of two cells. Seeds numerous. 

1. P. procumbens. Linn, Sp. Pl. 161. Willd. n. 1. 
Figured in Petiv. Gazoph. t. 5. f. 6.—Native of dry paf- 
tures in North America, from Virginia to Georgia, flower- 
ing from May to Auguilt. The mouth of the corolla is 
bearded. Purfh. Root annual. Stems a foot long, {pread- 
ing on the ground, very much branched and repeatedly 
forked, leafy, angular, with rough edges. Leaves oppofite, 
{effile, linear-lanceolate, acute, rough-edged, about an inch 
long, refembling thofe of a Galium, their bafes tapering, 
connected by a fhort membranous /Hipula. Flowers {mall, 
white, feffile, folitary in the forks of the ftem, all together 
very numerous. The plant has the af{peét of the pink tribe, 
to which Linnzus doubtingly referred it, principally on that 
account. 

POLYPTOTON, Todurrwr0, in Rhetoric, a figure in 
which the fame word is repeated in different cafes, genders, 
or numbers, 7. e. with different terminations. 

Such is that of Cicero, pro Arch. “Sed pleni funt 
omnes libri, plene fapientum voces, plena exemplorum 
vetuttas.”’ 


So Virg. /En. lib. iv. v. 28. 


¢* Littora littoribus contraria, flu@tibus undas 
Imprecor, arma armis pugnent.” 


POLYPUS, the Polype, in Zoology. See Potypr. 

Poxxpus, in Natural Hiflory, aname given by fome of 
the earlier writers to the thin fhelled nautilus, or nautilus 
papyraceus. The body and arms of this creature fomewhat 
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refemble thofe of the polype; it was fuppoled to be a fpe- 
cies of polype inclofed in a fhell, which it could quit occa- 
fionally, and go on fhore to feed. 

Poryrus, in the language of Surgery, fignifies a farco- 
matous or flefhy excreicence, having a pedicle, and grow- 
ing from the membrane, or lining, of various cavities of 
the human body. . Thus, we meet with polypi of the nofe, 
uterus, vagina, rectum, &c. 

Polypi of the Nofe andThroat.—Thefe fwellings have their 
origin in the fubftance of the pituitary, or mucous mem- 
brane, and may occur at any part of the whole extent of 
its furface ; either at the entrance of the noftrils, in the 
foflz nafales, in the irregularities of the ethmoid bone, or 
in the maxillary finufes. Both children and grown-up per- 
fons are fubje&t to nafal polypi, the caufe of which is 
frequently very obfcure, and even quite unknown. Thefe 
{wellings increafe flowly, and the patients are not confcious 
of them until they have attained a certain fize. The pa- 
tient feels, at firft, as if he had caught a cold, breathes 
with difficulty, lofes, by degrees, the faculty of {melling, 
and perceives in one of his noftrils, feldom in both of 
them, a tumour, which is round, circumfcribed, indolent, 
and of a greyith colour, inclining to red or brown; which 
is moveable, and caufes more inconvenience in damp, than 
in dry weather. This fwelling gradually enlarges, and at 
length either protrudes out of the noftril, or makes its 
way towards the nafal fofla, and hangs down into the 
pharynx. It expands in every direftion where there is 
moit fpace, and leaft refiftance to it, compreffing the vo- 
mer, the ofla fpongiofa, the nafal.dudt, and the orifice of 
the Euftachian tube. A polypus of the nofe, or throat, 
whatever may be its magnitude, never has more than one 
root or pedicle, and the old opinion to the contrary is en- 
tirely unfounded. 

The generality of furgical writers divide polypi of the 
nofe into four kinds, according to the differences obfery- 
able in the foftnefs, hardnefs, and colour of thefe tumours. 
We have the mucous, or veficular polypus ; the va/cular one, 
which is of a pale red colour; the /cérrhous polypus ; and 
that which is named /arcomatous. In the prefent place, we 
fhall difmifs from confideration fungous difeafes of the pitui- 
tary membrane, their nature having. been explained in 2 
former volume of this work. See Fungus of the Antrum. . 

The mucous, or veficular polypus, fo called from its re- 
femblance to a round veficle, is about as large as a grape 
{tone, and of a greyifh-afh colour. It ig indolent, cir- 
cum{cribed, and never produces any ferious inconvenience : 
it is fearcely ever fingle. Sometimes three or four diftin@ 
polypi of this kind are met with in the fame noftril, and 
ulually near its entrance. M. Laflus aflures us, that he 
has never feen any fituated in the pofterior nafal foflx. 
As the velicular polypus is extremely foft, the flighteft 
preflure breaks, or tears it. The extraction of it by means 
of forceps cannot be effected,.except by {mall portions at 
a time, and the whole can be removed only by repeated in- 
trodudtions of the inftrument. It is very apt to grow 
again, and its foftnefs renders its complete extra€tion fo 
difficult, that the practitioner is frequently under the ne- 
ceffity of cutting it away piecemeal, making ufe of a pair 
of dilfeting forceps and {ciffars. 

The va/erlar polypus is of a pale red, or fometimes of a 
brownifh, or yellowith-brown colour, and it is the moft com- 
mon of all. It is foft, indolent, and moveable, with rather « 
broad bafe, and occationally it fills the cavity of the nofe 
completely, extending quite to the pofterior nafal foffx. 
It can be taken hold of with a pair of forceps, fo as to 
admit of being entirely or partly extracted, which opera- 
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tion is followed by a more or lefs confiderable degree of 
hemorrhage. 

The /cirrhous polypus is as hard as cartilage, of which 
it alfo exhibits the colour. The ftrongeft cauftics, fuch 
as the liquid muriate of antimony, are faid to be incapable 
of deftroying it. ‘The tumour is altogether infenfible, and 
M. Laffus thinks the epithet /cirrhous very applicable to 
it. The fcirrhous polypi, which this gentleman has ob- 
ferved, filled the whole cavity of the noitril, to which they 
were likewife adherent. He confiders them as incurable, 
fince he: has not fucceeded in extirpating them either by ex- 
cifion, extraction, or cauftics. 

The farcomatous polypus is red, flefhy, and of a denfe 
fibrous texture: it is of confiderable fize, and of an oval 
oblong fhape. As it ufually hangs down behind the uvula 
and velum pendulum palati, which it pufhes forward, it is 
fometimes called the polypus of the throat. It is im- 
planted into the back part of the nafal foffe, the ofla pa- 
lati, the vomer, or the pterygoid foffa. Its attachment is 
feldom near the entrance of the noftril. It is furnifhed 
with numerous blood-veflels, bleeds profufely when an at- 
tempt is made to cut it out, is covered with a thin mem- 
brane, and its fize never diminifhes, When it defcends 
into the pharynx, it obftruéts deglutition and refpiration, 
and renders the voice hoarfe and thick. 

A variety of plans has been fuggefted for the cure of 
polypi of the nofe; exficcation, excifion, extraction, fe- 
tons, cauterization, and the ligature. The greater num- 
ber of thefe methods, not attacking the root of the dif- 
eafe, not a¢ting upon the infertion of the tumour, has 
fallen into difufe on account of their infufficiency. The 
method of exficeation, which was effected by means. of 
aftringent medicines, introduced into the noftril either in a 
dry or liquid form, has no ation except upon fuch polypi 
as we have defcribed under the name of mucous, or ve/fi- 
cular. ‘The compreflion employed with the aftringents, 
has alfo more effeét than the medicinal applications them- 
{elves. 

Excifion, performed with a cutting inftrument, is im- 
practicable in a narrow tortuous f{pace, like that of the nof- 
trils. Extraétion, by which is rather implied twifting the 
tumour off by means of forceps, is the only plan which 
is fuccefsfully adopted. The paflage of a feton from the 
noftril into the mouth is prevented by the prefence of the 
polypus itfelf, and if the introduction of this means were 
poflible, the found parts would be as much ated upon as 
the difeafe, and the {welling would be irritated, without 
being deftroyed. As it is abfolutely eflential, in cauteriza- 
tion, that one precife point fhould be directly ated upon, 
without any injury being done to the healthy parts, this 
method is altogether hazardous, and very difficult of execu- 
_ tion, efpecially when the actual cautery is that which is to 
be ufed. As for liquid cauttics, they cannot be put upon 
the fwelling, except when it is vifible at the orifice of the 
noftril; it would be highly improper to attempt to apply 
them at random to any part of the tumour, which can 
neither be feen nor felt. Liaftly, the ligature can only be 
applied to polypi of the throat. Such, therefore, as do 
not admit of being completely extraéted, or twitted off, 
either at once, or at repeated times, are incurable, grow 
again, and, according to furgical writers, may even become 
cancerous, when irritated. by violent means, on the incon- 
liderate application of cauftic. Thofe indolent polypi, 
which afcend and defcend in exfpiration and infpiration, 
which become larger in damp weather, and f{maller in dry, 
which are attended with no head-ache, nor pain between the 
eye-brows, and round which a probe can be freely pafled, 


may and ought to be extraéted. On the other hand, ex. 
tenfive adhefions, and the infertion of the tumour being 
deeply fituated, may render the operation difficult, and, in 
the opinion of certain writers, ought to prohibit the at- 
tempt. The following is the manner of extraéting a poly- 
pus from the nofe. The patient fhould fit in an arm-chair 
in a good light, with his head fupported cn an afliftant’s 
breait. The pra¢titioners then recommend him to fnuff a 
little warm water up his noftril, and to blow his nofe for- 
cibly, in order to force the polypus as far out as poffible. 
The proper forceps are then to be introduced, with which 
the tumour is to be taken hold of as deeply within the nofe 
as the furgeon can manage to effeét. “The forceps are then 
to be flowly twifted round, and at the fame time pulled 
outward, in proportion as the tumour yields and becomes 
elongated. Although a polypus has-only one pedicle, it 
may have feveral appendices, and it fometimes happens, that 
merely one of thefe is extraéted inftead of the entire 
polypus. 

It is poffible, alfo, that there may be feveral diftin@ fepa- 
rate polypi in the noftril. In this cafe the furgeon is fre- 
quently obliged to introduce the forceps repeatedly, and to 
accomplifh, by reiterated attempts, what he cannot do b 
one alone. When much bleeding arifes, the fureft and moit 
ready mode of checking it generally confifts in finifhing the 
extraction of the whole of the {welling without delay. The 
patient may then be directed to {nuff fome cold water up 
his nofe, or a mixture of vinegar and water may be injected 
up the noftril, and this aperture be plugged up with a dofiil 
of lint. Should the blood run from the pofterior openings 
of the nofe into the back part of the throat, the accident 
may be obviated by pafling from the nofe into the throat a 
flexible bougie, or the ftilet of a catheter, with a long liga- 
ture affixed to that end of it which is behind the uvula. The 
furgeon is to take hold of the extremity of the ligature, and 
then withdraw the bougie, or ftilet, from the noftril. A 
large comprefs of lint is then to be faftened to the end of 
the ligature, which has been brought out of the mouth, and 
it is fo be conveyed into the poiterior nafal foffla by with- 
drawing the other end of the ligature from the noftril. . In 
this manner an effectual degree of compreffion 1s made, and 
the hemorrhage is fuppreffed. In order to facilitate this 
operation, Bellocq, a French furgeon, invented a filver tube, 
which was a little bent, and included a flexible ftilet, that 
could be pufhed out into the back of the throat at the op- 
tion of the pradtitioner: according to M. Laflus this inttru- 
ment an{wers very well. 

The ligature is the only means to be employed in the eure 
of polypi which prefent themfelves towards the throat. 
Its ufe is attended with little pain, and it has the recom- 
mendations of not frightening the patient, and of conftri@- 
ing the root of the tumour, without any rifk of hemorrhage. 
As it feldom happens that a patient is at the fame time af- 
fected both with a polypus of the nofe and one of the 
throat, the noftrils are unobftruéted, and the furgeon there- 
fore has it in his power to practife the method firft fuggefted 
by M. Brafdor, member of the ancient French academy of 
furgery, and which feveral pradtitioners have fubfequently 
endeavoured to fimplify by fome flight alterations. It may 
be executed as follows: the patient falting being feated in a 

ood light, a long ligature is to be introduced through one 
of the noftrils down behind the uvula, for which purpofe . 
Bellocq’s inftrument, or a flexible bougie, is to be ufed. 
The ligature having been thus introduced, the inftrument 
employed for paling it is to be withdrawn. Then the fur- 
geon is to fatten to the end of the ligature in the mouth, 
the two extremities of a narrow filk ligature, which mult 
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be about two feet in length, and doubled, fo as to form a 
neofe. The patient’s head being now held back, the liga- 
ture, ferying as a conduétor to the filk noofe, is to be 

ently drawn out of the noftril, and, in proportion as it is 
pulled out, the furgeon is, with his fingers, to get the filk 
noofe as it pafles behind the foft palate over the polypus. 
He is to continue to draw the noofe out of the cavity of 
the nofe, until he finds, from the refiftance made, that the 
polypus is conftriéted as high up as poflible at the place of 
its infertion. The two ends of the filk noofe are next to 
be paffed through a flightly curved filver tube, about fix or 
feven inches Jong, which is to be introduced deeply into the 
noftril, and kept there the whole time of cure. A ring at 
the outer end of the cannula ferves as a point, to which the 
ends of the filk ligature, after they have been fufficiently 
tightened, may be conveniently faitened. The filver tube 
is to be faftened to the patient’s night cap with a ribband, 
and by tightening the filk twice a day, and twifting the can- 
nula half round, the {welling becomes conftriéted, and falls 
off in the courfe of five or fix days. Should the furgeon 
not fucceed at firft in conveying the noofe over the polypus 
with his fingers, the noofe muit be drawn back towards the 
mouth, by means of a thread provided for the purpofe, fo 
that there may be no occafion for recommencing the opera- 
tion. As it has fometimes happened, that the feparation 
of a polypus of the throat, efpecially in the night time, has 
nearly fuffocated the patient, M. Laffus is an advocate for 
pafling a ligature through the tumour, with a long flightly 
curved needle, in order that the patient himfelf may be able 
to pull out the detached mafs. The foregoing plan, if we 
can credit this laft writer, was firft devifed by M. Diguet, 
principal furgeon of the Hofpital S. L6. By him it was 
communicated to Default, who adopted it, and to whom it 
has fince been erroneoufly afcribed. (Journ. de Chirurgie, 
par Default, tom. iv. p. 283.) The execution of this me- 
thod is fimple and eafy, either when the operator faces the 
patient, or when the latter refts his head back upon the 
breaft of the furgeon. Asa polypus of the throat is not 
adherent to the uvula, ner foft palate, there is nothing to 
hinder the conftriction from being made at the part where 
the tumour is inferted. 

Polypi of the Uterus.—Polypi of the uterus were firft de- 
{cribed under the name of méles pendantes, or as extraneous 
fubftances. (Fab. Hildan. cent. 2. obf. 52 et 55. Guille- 
meau, p. 267 de fes ceuvres. Saviard, obf. 36. p. 168.) 
Ruyfch was the firft writer who gave a more clear account 
of the nature of thefe farcomatous {wellings, which, fays 
he, being inferted by a pedicle, are formed in the uterus, 
juit like polypi of the nofe grow from the pituitary mem- 
brane. Obferv. Anat. Chirurg. obf. 6 et 58. J 

It was, however, that intelligent praétitioner, Levret, who 
fubfequently illuftrated this part of morbid anatomy by a 
large number of valuable obfervations. It appears from his 
remarks, and thofe made {till more recently, that uterine 
polypi may be formed im three different fituations: viz. 
1. At fome point of the infide of the uterus, and efpecially 
at the fundus of this organ. 2. In the kind of canal 
made by the elongation of the cervix uteri. 3. At the 
external or vaginal furface, or at the edges of the cervix 
uteri. See Levret’s Obf. fur la Cure radicale des Polypes 
de la Matrice et du Nez, Paris 1759, 8vo.; et Differtation 
fur les Polypes de la Matrice, in Mém. de I’? Acad. de Chir. 
tom. vill. I2mo. 

A polypus, growing in the cavity of the uterus, is at firft 
foft, reddifh, and of trivial fize. It flowly diftends the pa- 
rietes of this vifcus, and, after exifting a certain time, ac- 
quires around pyriform fhape. It continues to increafe, 


and when it has attained a confiderable fize, it produces a 
flight {welling of the abdomen. By degrees, the cervix 
uteri becomes dilated, the os tince opens, and on the patient 
coughing, or making an exertion, the polypus flips out into 
the vagina, where its inferior part, which hardly fuftains any 
compreffion, continues to enlarge, while its upper portion, 
which is furrounded by the cervix uteri, is rendered nar- 
rower by the conftri¢tion which a&ts upon it. Such a poly- 
pus is generally fingle, of a reddifh colour, flefhy con- 
fiftence, and fibrous and vafcular texture. If left to itfelf, 
its own weight drags downward the fundus uteri, : to which 
it is attached, and thus it often protrudes the vulva. In- 
deed, fome polypi of the uterus of long ftanding have been 
known to become as large as a bullock’s heart, and to 
weigh three or four pounds. In this ftate, the external 
round figure of the {welling may lead a carelefs pra¢titioner 
to miftake the cafe for an inverted uterus; but it deferves 
particular notice, that a polypus, however great its fize, is 
always quite incapable of reduétion, and protrudes again 
immediately when the furgeon difcontinues his efforts to get it 
up the vagina. Befides, it is invariably conneéted with a pedi- 
cle, remarkable for being much more flender than the reft 
of the fwelling. The cervix uteri can be felt with the finger 
to be nearly in its natural fituation, and it is equally obvious, 
that the tumour, which traverfes it, has its origin from the 
fundus of this vifcus. 

Thefe kinds of fwellings produce different accidents, ac- 
cording to the place which they occupy. If the polypus 
be contained in the uterus, and remain there long, the in- 
convenience which it caufes may be miftaken for the com- 
mencement of pregnancy. As the cervix uteri is not di- 
lated, the exiftence of the tumour cannot be afcertained by a 
manual examination. The woman is troubled with colic, 
pains in the loins, hips, and above the pubes; fhe is fubje& 
to frequent bleedings, which become more and more con- 
fiderable. When the polypus enters the cervix uteri, it 
renders this organ painful, the hemorrhage increafes, and 
if a finger be paffed fufficiently far up the vagina, a {mooth 
flippery body may be felt protruding out of the dilated ori- 
fice. When the tumour has defcended into the vagina, the 
patient is affected with difficulty of voiding her ftcols and 
urine, and the difcharge of blood is almoft inceflant. When 
the polypus protrudes from the vagina, fo as to appear in 
the form: of a large fwelling between the patient’s thighs, 
its weight unavoidably drags downward the fundus uteri to 
which it is attached. This laft vifcus, as well as the vagina, 
undergoes a degree of prolapfus and inverfion. Should the 
inverfion not be confiderable, the root of the polypus can 
be felt: fhould it be complete, two fwellings prefent them- 
felves ; the lower one, formed by the polypus, being indo- 
lent and irreducible ; the upper one, produced by the uterus 
in an inverted itate, being capable of redu€tion and excef- 
fively painful. A. polypus cannot be miftaken for preg- 
nancy, a falfe conception, a prolapfus, or inverfion of the 
uterus, or for any fort of hernial {welling in the vagina, if 
the practitioner will only bear in mind the fymptoms pecu- 
liar to each of thefe cafes, and not omit fubjecting his 
patient to a careful manual examination. 

There is yet another difeafe which may be miftaken for a 
polypus: it is a morbid elongation of the cervix uteri, an 
affetion which is followed by an inverfion of the vagina. In 
the natural ftate, the cervix uteri is not more than about 
an inch in length; but, in fome women, it gradually be- 
comes lengthened, fo as to make a cylindrical body eight or 
nine inches long, without any perceptible alteration in the 
pofition of the uterus. An oblong, hard, farcomatous, 
reddith {welling is the confequence, very much refembling 
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the penis when tumefied, as it often is in fevere cafes of para- 
phimofis. (See Parapuimosis.) This tumour-terminates in 
an oval gaping aperture, which, being in fact the os tince, 
gives iflue to the menftrual difcharge. If a probe be intro- 
duced into this opening, it paffes along a {pace fix or feven 
inches in length, before it reaches the fundus of the uterus, 
a circumftance proving that the difeafe confitts altogether in 
an elongation of the neck of this organ, covered in part by 
the inverted vagina. Saviard has fpoken of the diforder, 
under the title of “‘defcente de matrice,’’? as having oc- 
curred in a girl who was taken for an hermaphrodite. 
(Obferv. 15. p. 70.) At a much later period, le Blanc, 
an eminent furgeon at Orleans, publifhed feveral cafes of 
this difeafe. (Opérations de Chirurgie, p. 412.) ‘The af- 
feG&tion admits of cure, even when it has attained the ad- 
vanced ftate to which we have adverted. Such an elonga- 
tion of the uterus has been miftaken for a polypus; a liga- 
ture has’been rafhly applied; and the patient has fallen a 
victim to this inexcufable error. 

According to M. Levret, a polypus of large fize, 
growing from the infide of the uterus, and partly or entirely 
protruding at the orifice of this organ, does not invariably 
render the woman who is thus affli€ted incapable of con- 
ceiving ; nor does it neceflarily injure the growth of the 
foetus, nor accelerate the period of parturition. (Mem de 
V’Acad. de Chir. tom. iii. p. 543.) Such cafes, however, 
muft be very uncommon, and, if they be admitted as un- 
quettionable, it is at leaft certain that a large tumour, fituated 
in the vagina, mutt render delivery laborious. 

The obfervations of the latter writer alfo inform us, that 
a polypus, growing from the cervix uteri, is more frequently 
accompanied with a fluor albus, or an abundant ferous dif- 
charge, than with an effufion of blood. Frem this he has 
inferred, that, in cafes of fluor albus, a manual examina- 
tion, for the purpofe of detecting the caufe, is as neceflary 
as it is in inftances of hemorrhage. However it may be, 
fays M. Laffus, a woman with a polypus arifing from the 
cervix uteri, feels about the rectum and perineum a fenfe of 
weight which hinders her from fitting down. When a finger 
is introduced into the vagina, a portion of the circumference 
of the cervix may be felt to be bent backwards in the man- 


ner delineated in plate 1, fig. 6 of Levret’s Traité des Po- . 


lypes. The finger cannot pafs all round the root of the 
tumour, as it can when the polypus is inferted into the cavity 
of the uterus. A polypus, alfo, growing from the cervix 
uteri, if large, may bring on a prolapfus of this organ, but 
never can produce an inverfion of it. Pathologie Chirur- 
gicale, tom. 1., 

The fymptoms are nearly the fame when. the polypus is 
attached to the edge of the external orifice of the uterus. 
This aperture is dilated: the portion of the cervix uteri, 
into which the tumour is implanted, is very much elongated ; 
whilft that which faces the pedicle is in its natural ftate, and 
appears raifed. The cervix uteri therefore is oblique ; for 
a polypus always elongates the part with which it is con- 
neCted. Hence, in confequence of its fize and weight, it 
drags the uterus downward, and produces in a greater or 
lefler degree a prolapfus of this vifcus. In M. Levret’s 
work, plate 1, fig. 7, may be feen a reprefentation of a po- 
lypus growing from the right edge of the orifice of the 
uterus, attended with obliquity of the cervix of this organ. 
The plates 15 and 16, of the third volume of the Mémoires 
de l’ Academie de Chirurgie, alfo exhibit a polypus, which 
originated from the pofterior lip of the cervix uteri, attained 
a large fize without protruding at the yulva, and made its 
way backward betwixt the uterus and the rectum. 

All thefe polypi are covered by a thickifh membrane, 


which is in faét the lining of the uterus, under which thefe 
{wellings are faid to be formed. Thus, when the pedicle is 
tied, it is the elongated thickened membrane of the uterus 
which is more or lefs firmly conftri€ted. Hence the acute 
pain, the inflammation of that vifcus, and the fatal fymp- 
toms which are apt to follow the operation of tying uterine 
polypi; evils which, if we are to believe Lafius, are gene- 
rally afcribable to the ligature being at firft too tightly ap- 
plied. P. 545. 

Polypi of the female parts of generation have been di- 
vided into two kinds; viz. uterine and vaginal. Laffus— 
thinks this divifion has been made without good foundation. 
The {wellings which are formed in the vagina, and have re- 
ceived the name of polypi, have not, according to this 
writer, any pedicle like thofe which grow from the infide of 
the uterus, or from its cervix. He ftates that they cannot be 
tied, but that they may be cut away. In his opinion, they 
are, for the moft part, cancerous, or venereal excrefcences ; 
and fome of them, he fays, are {wellings which are formed 
flowly between the vagina and rectum, and protrude into 
the former tube, which is afterwards more or lefs affected 
with prolapfus. Thefe laft tumours, which are hard, elaftic, 
of middling fize, protuberant in the vagina, and of the 
nature of fteatoma, have been taken, in confequence of their 
colour and fituation, for polypi, although they have nothing 
that can rightly be called a pedicle. lLaflus thinks that 
Levret himfelf was thus deceived: the 27th obfervation 
in his memoir proves, when attentively perufed, that the 
tumour which he calls a polypus, and with which a girl 
twelve years cf age became afflicted, in confequence of a 
contufion of the parts of generation, was in reality formed 
in the cellular membrane of the vagina, which was inverted 
by the fucceflive fize of the fwelling. The patient had the 
tumour till fhe was thirty-two years of age. (Mem. de 
Acad. de Chir. tom. iii. p. 572.) Levret applied a ligature 
with difficulty, -and could tie only parts of the difeafe at a 
time ; a circumftance which Laflus fays is not furprifing, as 
the nature of the tumour fitted it for excifion. 

Polypi, growing in the uterus, have fometimes been {pon- 
taneoufly expelled, nature of her own accord freeing herfelf 
from fuch excrefcences after they have pafled into the va- 
gina. Then the cervix uteri ttrangulates the pedicle, fo that 
the tumour perifhes, and feparates trom the place where it firft 
originated. It does not often happen, however, that nature 
thus accomplifhes a cure; but art, im imitation of her, pof- 
fefles the means of relieving fuch women as are afflicted with 
this difeafe. 

They who have had children, and they who have not had 
any, are equally fubjeé to the diforder; nor is the true caufe 
of the complaint at all underfteod. There are alfo fome 
cafes, tending to prove that a polypus may be formed in the 
uterus of a young girl, and bring on fymptoms refembling 
thofe which ufually occur at the commencement of menitru- 
ation. Default, Journal de Chirurgie, tom. iv. p. 276. 

Two plans of deftroying the pedicle of a polypus of the 
uterus, with a ligature as high as poffible, fo as to make 
the tumour flough, are daily adopted. ‘The firft is that pro- 
pofed by Levret, which confifts in putting over the polypus 
a noofe formed of fine nealed filver wire, two or three feet 
long. The two ends of the wire are firit to be introduced 
through two hollow filver cylinders, about eight inches in 
length, and foldered together throughout their whole extent. 
The noofe and upper part of the inttrument, from which the 
wire comes out, are to be conveyed along the potterior fide 
of the vagina. The noofe is to be put over the tumour, and 
the two ends of the wire, which hang out of the lower end 
of the inftrument, are then to be tightened. The diameter 
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of the noofe being leflened, in proportion as thg extremities 
of the ligature are drawn out, the tumopr is’ conftriéted, 
{wells, and afterwards mortifies. The conftri€tion may be 
augmented, by turning the inftrument repeatedly round in 
one direCtion, after the wire has been faftened to the rings 
made for that purpofe. The degree to which the inftru- 
ment is to be twifted, ought to be regulated by the pain 
which the patient fuffers, the furgeon being careful not to 
caufe too great agony. Lattly, the inftrument muft be 
faftened with a bandage to one of the thighs, until the poly- 
pus is completely detached. 

- This method is eafy of execution, and anfwers very well 
when the tumour is rather large and protrudes into the va- 
gina ; but as it is neceflary that the introduétion of the 
noofe, which is to be put over the polypus, fhould precede 
the introduétion of the inftrument itfelf, the wire is apt to 
be ftopped by the ruge of the vagina, and to bend, and when 
the pedicle of the tumour reaches only a little way out of the 
os tincz, the noofe cannot be got round it. 

A fecond plan has been devifed, which confifts in moving 
ropnd the {welling two feparate tubes, or folid long pieces 
of metal, fo as to tie the pedicle of the tumour with a thread 
ligature, which either paffes through the cannulz, or through 
two little rings mounted on the long pieces of metal. This 
fort of ligature is faid not to be fo liable to break as filver 
wire. This mode of operating is that which has been prac- 
tifed by Herbiniaux, Default, Cullerier, and others. It is 
in the works of thefe writers that the profeflional reader 
will find a defcription of their refpeétive inftruments, which 
are alfo more eafily comprehended when feen, than when 
only verbally explained. 

The ligature, when applied with due tightnefs, extends 
its a€tion a good way beyond the part which it embraces. 
‘The whole tumour is detached at the very place of its infer- 
tion, without any veitige of the difeafe being left. The 
ulceration of the uterus naturally exifting after the detach- 
ment of the polypus fpontaneoufly heals ; and a thin dif- 
charge continues for a little while, which may readily be 
cured by fuitable injections. Laffus, Pathologie Chirurgi- 
cale, tom. i. chap. 78. 

POLYPYRENEOUS Fruits, in Botany, are fuch as 
contain feveral kernels or feeds. 

They are thus called from the Greek xorv, much, and 
mvenr, kernel or berry. 

POLYSACTINODOS, in Natural Hiflory, a name 
given by Linkius, and fome other authors, to thofe itar-fith 
whofe body is divided into more than five rays, that being 
the more ufual and general number. 

POLYSARCIA, in Medicine, from woav, much, and 
cugt, flefh, a term ufed by fome writers to denote obefity. 

Sauvages makes polyfarcia a genus in his claflification, 
but includes under it only one {pecies, polyfarcia adipo/a. 
Nofol. Meth. clafs x. gen. 4. See CorPULENCE. 

POLYSCHIDES Fucus, a fea-plant, called in Englith 
fea-hanger. It is one of the largeft fea-plants we know, 
growing often to ten feet or more in length. Its root is not 
flat in the manner of moft of the other fea-plants, but is 
compofed of feveral little hooks, all which lay faft hold of 
the ftone on which it grows: thefe, in fome meafure, re- 
femble the tendrils of the vine, and are fomewhat broad and 
flattened at the end, where they are faftened to the ftone, 
though round elfewhere, and are about half an inch long. 
Thefe hooks grow from a broad flattifh part at the bottom 
of the ftalk, which is often four or five inches in diameter, 
and is ufually hollow, being compofed only of two mem- 
branes confiderably tough and firm, with a cavity between 
. them; from the centre of this rifes the ftalk, which is often 
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twilted and undulated at the edges; from the top of this 
ftalk grows the leaf, which is divided into eight or ten feg- 
ments; each of which is often again divided into two. 
Thefe fegments are very long, and, as the plants float in the 
water, give it much of the appearance of a broad piece of 
leather cut into feveral thongs: thefe all terminate in fhar 
points, and their colour is a brownifh-green. The nigeh 
eye cannot diftinguifh the leaft nerve or fibre, either in the 
{talk or leaf ofthis plant ; but on great numbers of thefe 
plants, that curious inquirer, M. Reaumur, found flowers 
of the fame kind with thofe which he originally difcovered 
on the common ferns: they are compofed of flender fila- 
ments, not exceeding the twentieth part of an inch in 
length ; and thefe were the more eafy to be overlooked, as 
they are of the fame colour with the leaves of the plant. 
Thofe plants on which M. Reaumur found thefe flowers 
were not, however, entirely covered with them; but they 
ftood at about a twelfth of an inch diftance from one another. 
It was in the month of July that M. Reaumur examined 
this plant, and at that time there were no feeds difcoverable 
upon it; but doubtlefs at a proper feafon, and with proper 
care in the obferver, they will hereafter be difcovered as 
plainly in this as in many other of the fea-plants, ufually 
fuppofed by authors to have wanted them. Mem. Acad. 
Par. 1712. 

POLYSCOPE, a multiplying glafs, i.e. a glafs which 
reprefents one fubjeét to the eye as if it were many ; called 
alfo polyhedron. 

POLYSPASTON, TWOAUTT ESO» from ToAuv, and CT Ky 
traho, I draw, gq. d. that may be drawn many ways, in 
Mechanics, a machine fo denominated by Vitruvius, con- 
fitting of an affemblage of feveral pullies, ufed for railing of 
heavy weights in a little time. 

The multiplication of pullies in the poly{pafton is to very 
good purpofe ; it being demonftrated in mechanics, that the 
force required to fuftain a weight by means of a polyfpafton 
is to the weight itfelf as unity to the number of ropes, or of 
the pullies, thofe ropes or pullies being fuppofed parallel to 
each other. See PuLtey. 

Hence the number of pullies, and the power, being 
given, the weight that will be fuftained thereby is eafily 
found, viz. by multiplying the power by the weight. 

£. gr. Suppofe the power 50 pounds, and the number 
‘of pullies 5, the weight they will balance is 250 pounds. 

In like “manner, the number of pullies being given, to- 
gether with the weight fuftained, the power is found by 
dividing the weight by the number of pullies: thus, if the 
weight be goo pounds, and the number of pullies 6, the 
power will be 150 pounds. 

Dechales obferves, that it is found by experience, that a 
moderate man, ftanding barely on the ground, will lift 150 
pounds ; whence the fame man, by means of a polyfpafton 
confifting of fix pullies, will be able to fuftain goo pounds. 

The power of the pullies will be’ftill exceedingly increafed 
by joining feveral polyfpaftons. 

To find the aumber of pullies a polyfpafton is to confit ot, 
to arife a given weight by a given power. Divide the weight 
by the power ; the quotient is the number required. 

Suppofe, e. gr. the weight 600 pounds, and the power 
150; the pullies will be 4; whofe diameters are to be all 
equal, fuppoling two of them upper, and two lower, move- 
able on the fame common axes. 

POLYSPASTUM, a powerful inftrument for reducing 
diflocations. 

POLYSPERMOUS Ptanrs, in. Botany, are fuch as 
‘bear more than one feed in each feed-veflel. 


POLYSTICHUM, @ genus of Filices, founded we be- 
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lieve by Roth, but not adopted by the leading writers on 
that family. 

POLYSTYLE Cotonnape. See CoLnoNNADE. 

POLYSYLLABICAL Ecuors, thofe which repeat 
many fyllables or words. See Ecuo. 

POLYSYL LADLE, from TOV, much, and CVAAXG 0%» 
Syllable, in Grammar, a word coniifting of more than three 
fyllables. 

Shuckford refers the origin of polyfyllables in language 
to the confufion of Babel; obferving, that the languages 
which moft probably arofe about this time do remarkably 
differ from the mott ancient Hebrew, in words of a greater 
length than that of the original Hebrew werds. The 
Chaldean, Syrian, Egyptian, and Arabian languages, he 
fays, afford initances of this kind, as well as the more mo- 
dern tongues. Conn. of the Sacred and Profane Hitt. 
vol. 1. p. 136, &c. 

POLYSYNDETON, sorvewd:ro, in Rhetoric, a figure 
confitting in the union of the feveral parts of a fentence by 
proper particles. 

Such is, Me pre ceteris & colit, & 
In oppofition to this itands a/yndeton. 

This figure adds a weight and gravity to an expreflion, 
and makes what is faid to appear with an air of folemnity ; 
and by retarding the courfe of the fentente, gives the mind 
an opportunity to confider and reflect upon every part dif- 
tin@ly. We often meet with this figure in Dermoitthenes, 
which very well fuits the gravity of his ftyle. Thus he en- 
courages the Athenians to profecute the war againft king 
Philip of Macedon, from this confideration, that now 
«‘ they had fhips, and men, and money, and ftores, and all 
other things, which might contribute to the ftrength of the 
city, in greater number and plenty than in former times.” 
Philipp. 1. 

POLYTHALAMIUM, in Natural Hiftory, a name 
by which fome authors have called the tubuli marini con- 
camerati, a fort of fea-fhell found frequently foffile, with 
other fhells, in Sweden, and brought over to us in the 
ftones ufed for pavements, but not known in its recent 
{tate. 

It is of the fame general ftructure with the cornu am- 
monis, and thick nautilus, being compofed of feveral cells 
or cavities, communicating with one another by means ofa 
fiphunculus or pipe ; but it is ufually ftraight, though fome- 
times its end is twilted exa@tly in the manner of the cornu 
ammonis. 

POLYTHALAMIUS, a term invented by Breynius, 
to exprefs a clafs of fhells, the charaéter of which is, that 
they are hollow fthelly bodies, either ftraight or regularly 
twilted into a {piral form, always wide at the mouth, and 
growing narrower to the other extremity. They are di- 
vided within into feveral cells or chambers, which are called 
thalami, each feparated from the other by a diaphragm, or 
partition of fhelly matter: The upper or largeft chamber 
contains the body of the animal; but all the others are per- 
forated by a fiphunculus, which gives them communication 
one with another, and which runs from the mouth to the 
very apex, growing {lender all the way. 

Of this clafs he diftinguifhes four genera, the orthoceros, 
lituus, ammonites, and nautilus. he two laft of thefe, he 
abferyes, have been long well known to the world; the two 
firft he gives as new, and of his own difcovery. 

Of the orthoceratite, which are {tones caft in the fhells of 
the orthoceros, there are at prefent diftinguifhed nine kinds ; 
thefe differ from one another principally in the pofition of 
the fiphunculus, or in their external form; the cone which 
they defcribe running quicker or more gradually to a point ; 
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or, finally, by the thalami or chambers being wider or nar, 
rower. 

POLYTHEISM, from rorv, much, and 4:@, deus, the 
doétrine or belief of a plurality of gods. See Gon, Ino- 
LATRY, and JUPITER. 

It has been a fubje& of controverfy among philofophers 
and divines, whether idolatry and polytheifm, or the 
knowledge and worfhip of the one true God, conftituted 
the firft religion of mankind. Mr. Hume, in his “ Difler- 
tation on the Natural Hittory of Religion,’ having endea- 
voured to fhew, that the firft men were not qualified to find 
out the exiftence and perfections of God, the fole creator of 
the univerfe, by reafoning from the works of nature, deduces 
from the pofition this conclufion, that theifm was not the 
firft religion of the human race. ‘If,’ fays he, ‘ we con- 
fider the improvements of human fociety from rude begin- 
nings to a ftate of greater perfeétion, polytheifm and idola- 
try were, and necellarily muft have been, the firft and moft 
ancient religion of mankind ;’? and again, he pronounces it 
“impoffible that theifm could, from reafoning, have been 
the primary religion of the human race.’? To the fame 
purpofe, lord Bolingbroke obferves, that «though the firtt 
men could doubt no more that there is fome caufe of the 
world, than that the world itfelf exifted, yet in confequence 
of this great event, and of the furprife, ignorance, and in- 
experience of mankind, there muf{t have been much doubt 
and uncertainty concerning the firft caufe—The variety of 
phenomena which ftruck their fenfes would lead them ta 
imagine a variety of caufes.”” Dr. Leland (ubi infra) feems 
difpofed to allow, that if men were left merely to themfelves, 
without any other guide, they might be apt to imagine a 
multiplicity of caufes and authors of the univerfe; and that 
the moft confpicuous parts ef it, which they might fuppofe 
to be diftin& worlds, had different authcrs and architects. 
Hence this learned writer concludes, that the firft men did 
not, probably, acquire the knowledge of God and religion 
by the mere force of their own reafon ; and therefore, that 
the Deity interpofed, in an extraordinary manner, for their 
inftru€tion. Confequently that, which in fpeculation is a. 
mott reafonable hypothefis, appears, from the account given 
by Mofes, to have been true in faét; or that to fupply the 


. want of experience and obfervation on the part of the firft 


parents of the human race, God was pleafed, in his great 
goodnefs, to favour them with extraordinary notices and 
fignifications of his will and of their duty. It is alfo 
rational further to conclude, that they muit have been led, 
both by a fenfe of duty and inclination, to communicate the 
knowledge which they thus received to their potterity. 
And the long lives of the firft man and his immediate de- 
{cendants, gave them a fingular advantage for preferving 
and propagating by tradition the knowledge that was im- 
parted to them at the commencement of their exiftence. It 
is eafy to conceive, that it might, without much difficulty, 
be tranfmitted to Noah, the fecond father of mankind: for 
Methufelah was contemporary with Adam about 245 years, 
and with Noah 600 years; and as Noah himfelf was a man 
of eminent piety and virtue, and lived 600 vears with thofe 
of the old world, he would, without doubt, take care to 
obtain a true information of the original principles of re- 
ligion delivered to the firft parents of mankind. Befides 
we may no lefs reafonably conclude, that Ged would make 
farther difcoveries of himfelf and of his will to Noah, to 
be by him communicated to his defcendants; and this ma 
be juftly regarded as a fecond promulgation of religion in ite 
main principles to the whole hurnan race. Accordingly we 
may reafonably fuppofe, that in thofe parts of the world 
which were firft peopled after the flood, and which were 
neareft 
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neareft the place where the firft reftorers of the human race 
chofe to refide, what remained of acts or knowledge, after 
the univerfal fhipwreck, was chiefly tc be found. Thus 
alfo it might be expected, that the greateft veftiges of the 
ancient religion might be traced, as being neareft the foun- 
tain-head. And they that were afterwards {cattered to dif- 
tant parts would be apt fooner to lapfe into ignorance and 
barbarifm. The beft remains of ancient hitory agree in 
this with the Mofaical accounts; that in the eaftern parts 
of the world, 7.2. where Noah and his family firft fettled 
after the flood, focieties and civil polities were firft formed, 
cities built, and arts cultivated. The Eaft was the fource 
of knowledge, from whence it was communicated to the 
weftern parts of the world. There the moft precious re- 
mains of ancient tradition were to be found.. Thither the 
moft celebrated Greek philofophers afterwards travelled in 
queft of fcience, or the knowledge of things divine and 
human: and thither the law-givers had recourfe, in order to 
their being inftruéted in laws and civil polity. But without 
urfuing this digreflion, we may obferve that religion, which 
Fett entered into the world by divine revelation, communicated 
by the Deity to the firft parents of the human race, was de- 
livered down by tradition to their defcendants; though, in 
procefs of time, it became greatly obfcured, and corrupted 
with impure mixtures. Thus theifm, or the acknowledg- 
ment and worfhip of one God, although it was not the mere 
refult of reafoning, was neverthelefs-the religion of the firft 
ages; and polytheifm and idolatry, fo far from being the 
firft and original religion of mankind, were the corruption 
of it. The farther we trace the removal of nations from 
the earlieft ages, the more we find that they degenerated 
from the primitive religion. The nations which made the 
eateft figure in the moft ancient times, were the Affyrians 
and Chaldzans, the Perfians, Phcenicians, Arabians, and 
Egyptians; and there is great reafon for thinking, that 
among all or moft of thefe the worfhip of the one true God 
was preferved for fome ages after the flood. To thefe might 
be added the ancient Chinefe, the Indian Brachmans, and ef- 
pecially the ancient Perfians, who feem to have been adorers 
of the true God in the earlieft times. The Chaldeans and 
Affyrians feem to have been among the firft corruptors of 
the true ancient religion. (Jofh. xxiv. 3.) See IpoLarry. 
According to Mr. Kirwan (Tranf. of R. Irifh Acad. 
vol. xi.) the corruption of the primitive patriarchal religion 
arofe from the ceffation of the Schechinah, when Han 
dire&ted their worfhip to the fun, in which the deity had 
placed his Schechinah, and to the other heavenly bodies. 
‘This writer alfo aflerts, upon authority no lefs infufficient, that 
the Helleniftic Greeks were the laft of all civilized nations, 
which embraced polytheifm and idolatry ; and that the intro- 
duétion of polytheifm into Greece mutt be attributed folely 
to the Pheenicians. 
The learned Cudworth obferves (Intell. Syftem. ch. iv. 
§ 19.), that though the poets were the great depravers of 
the true primitive religion and theology among the Pagans, 
yet that they kept up the ancient tradition of one fupreme 
Deity. Amidft the crowds of divinities which they men- 
tion, there is {till in all their writmgs the notion of One 
Supreme, of whom they {peak in the higheft terms, and to 
whom they afcribe the higheft divine attributes, and which are 
peculiar to the one true God. Several paffages might be pro- 
duced to this purpofe from Homer and others of the Greek 
poets, who are followed in this~particular by the Latins, 
See Plautus in the prologue to his Rudens, ver. g. Virgil, En. 
i. x. v. 2 and 18. Horace, Od. xii. 1. i. and 1. ili. vol. iv. 
Cudworth (ubifupra) has colleéted other fimilar teftimonies. 
Among the illiterate and barbarous nations we alfo 


perceive traces of their acknowledgment of one fupreme 
Vou. XXVIII. 


Divinity. Neverthelefs, this notion of a fupreme Deity, 
which generally and for many ages prevailed, and which is 
fo highly agreeable to reafon, was at length, through the 
negligence and corruption of mankind, aftonifhingly per- 
verted and depraved. It was covered and overwhelmed fo 
as to be f{carcely difcernible under a monftrous load of fu- 
perftitions and idolatries. The great number of divinities 
that were from time to time introduced, and the worfhip of 
which was eftablifhed by public authority, turned off their 
attention and regards from the one true God, fo that he 
was in a great meafure negleéted and overlooked, whilft they 
paid that worfhip to vain idols which was due to him alone. 

The mott ancient idolatry (fee Ipotarry), and that 
which was probably the firft deviation from the worfhip of 
the one true God, feems to have been the worfhip of heaven 
and the heavenly bodies, the fun, moon, and tars. At 
firft thefe weré probably confidered in a fubordination 
to the Supreme, as the molt glorious miniftérs of the Moft 
High, and to whom the adminiftration of things was chiefly 
committed; to whom therefore they paid a fubordinate 
worfhip. But they afterwards regarded them as the prin- 
cipal deities, who had an univerfal dominion ; and on whom 
mankind had their chief dependence. Thus was intro- 
duced a plurality of deities; and the knowledge and wor- 
fhip of the only true God was in a great meafure negleGted 
and loft. To this fpecies of idolatry may be referred the 
worfhip of the whole compafs of heaven or cireumambient 
ether, to which divinity was afcribed, and which many of 
them efteexz2d to be the chief God; not confidered merely 
as inanimate, but as animated with a foul, of which all the 
heavenly bodies are partakers. 

This kind of idolatry, which the fcripture calls the 
worthip of the hoft of heaven, hath fpread generally through 
the Pagan nations in Europe, Afia, Africa, and America, 
not only among the favage and illiterate, but the moft 
learned and polite. Lord Herbert, in his book “ De Reli- 
gione Gentilium,”’ apologizes for this idolatry, by faying, that 
they worfhipped the ftars to the honour of the fupreme God. 

Another fpecies of idolatry, which began at an early pe- 
riod, and which very generally prevailed, was the worfhip 
of deified men or heroes. Here opens a new f{cene of poly- 
theifm, which produced an amazing multiplicity of gods, 
and continually increafed. 

The learned Cudworth maintains, that according to the 
more recondite and arcane theology of the Pagans, the three 
capitoline gods, Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno, as well as 
fome others, may be underftood to have been nothing elfe 
but feveral names and notions of one fupreme Deity, ac- 
cording to its feveral attributes and manifeftations. 

We may here obferve, that in confequence of blend- 
ing the hiftory of their heroes with their theology, the 
Pagan mythologift often afcribed very fcandalous actions to 
their gods; and particularly to Jupiter, whom they re- 
garded as the chief of them. Whilit they applied to their 
deities the moft divine titles and attributes, they reprefented_ 
them with all the paffions, and even vices of frail mortals : 
and hence they were led to {peak of their deities in the moft 
contemptuous manner. The primitive Chriftians looked 
upon the name of Jupiter as fo contaminated and polluted, 
that they would rather endure the greateft torments, than 
make ufe of it to fignify the one true God. 

The moft plaufible apology, which is made for the 
Pagan polytheifm, is, that the one true God was worfhipped 
under different titles and characters: that thofe which are 
reckoned diitiné& deities and objeéts of worfhip, were really 
no more than different names or attributes of the one 
fupreme Deity according to his various manifeftations and 
effe&s. This is what the Stoics and fome of the other 
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hilofophers maintained. But thefe pretences of the phi- 
ee ee made little impreffion upon the people, who had 
been always ufed to worfhip them as fo many diftinét per- 
fonal divinities, and knew very well, that the public religion 
regarded them as fuch. In procefs of time, inftead of 


adoring the one fupreme God under his various names and ° 


attributes, thefe very names and attributes were now changed 
into fo many different gods and goddefles, who were wor- 
fhipped with different and fometimes with contrary rites ; and 
they became an occafion of further polytheifm and idolatry. 

As the different names, fo alfo the different fymbols in- 
vented and made ufe of to denote the divinity, came alfo 
to be worfhipped as gods; fuch as fire among the Chal- 
deans, the cow and bull among the Egyptians. And it is 
not improbable, that the other animal gods worfhipped by 
the Egyptians, the fheep, goat, hawk, ibis, ichneumon, cro- 
codile, cat, dog, &c. were at firft defigned as fymbols 
and hieroglyphical charaCters of the fupreme Deity, or 
fome of his attributes; or, as the learned author of the 
“ Divine Legation of Mofes’’ fuppofes, they were marks 
of their elementary gods and heroes. But afterwards they 
worfhipped and deified the fymbols themfelves, and thereby 
fell into the moft flupid and grofs idolatry, which expofed 
them to the ridicule of other Pagans. The fame obfervation is 
applicable to the images which were erected to their deities, 
and which were fuppofed to have divine power refiding in 
them. 'Thefe very images became gods, and were wor- 
fhipped as fuch, and had divine honours rendered to them : 
and this circumftance contributed very much to augment 
the multitude of their gods. 

Their phyfiology alfo, as they managed it, was another 
fruitful fource of polytheifm. The firit phyfiologers, be- 
ing moftly poets, difguifed the fimple original tradition of 
the creation of the world by allegorical defcriptions of the 
nature and origin of things. They turned natural objects 
and the parts of the univerfe into allegorical perfons, and 
fpoke of them as fo many diftinét divinities; and at the 
fame time they mixed thefe phyfical fables and allegories 
with the difguifed traditionary accounts of their ancient 
heroes. ‘Thus the number of their gods and goddefles was 
ftrangely multiplied. Upon the fame principles, divinity 
came to be afcribed to whatever was ufeful in human life. 
Hence it was that they called wine Bacchus, fire Vulcan, 
and corn Ceres, &c. Temples were alfo erected to mind, 
faith, virtue, health, concord, honour, victory, liberty ; 
and becaufe the force of thefe things was fo great, that it 
could not be governed without a god, the thing itfelf ob- 
tained the name of god. Thus the qualities and affections 
of rational beings, and even the accidents which related to 
them, were seeenined, turned into deities, and became the 
objects of worfhip: and this honour was rendered not only 
to qualities and accidents that were good and ufeful, but to 
thofe that were bad and hurtful. At Rome a temple was 
ereéted to the fever, and an altar to evil fortune ; and even 
luft and pleafure were confecrated, fo that Volupia, the 
goddefs of pleafure, and Libentina, the goddefs of luit, 
had temples erected to them. The Athenians, by the ad- 
vice of Epimenides, ereéted a temple to contumely and im- 
pudence. Upon the whole, there was fcarcely any thing in 
nature, which was not worfhipped and deified by fome or other 
of the Heathens. It cannot be denied, fays Cudworth, that 
the Pagans did in fome fenfe or other deify or theologize all 
the parts of the world, or things of nature. Accordingly 
they called every thing by the name of God, and God by 
the name of every thing. See Myruo.ocy and THEoLocy. 

The learned bifhop of Gloucefter, in his * Divine Lega- 
tion,’ has advanced an opinion with regard to the defign 


and ufe of the Mytteries, which Dr. Leland has fhewn to 


be erroneous. The prelate maintains, that they were in- 
tended to deteét the error of the vulgar polytheifm, and 
to bring men to the acknowledgment and adoration of 
the one true God. Leland’s Advantage and Neceflity of 
Chriftian Revelation, vol. i. c. 8,9. See Mystery. 
Pagan philofophy, notwithftanding the high encomiums 
that have been paffed upon it by its admirers, and even by 
fome of thofe who have thus indire€tly depreciated Chrif- 
tianity, was of little ufe for leading the people into a right 
knowledge of God and religion, and for reclaiming them 
from their idolatry and polytheifm. For if the philofophers 
had been right in their own notions of religion, their in- 
fluence on the people was very inconfiderable, becaufe 
they wanted proper authority to enforce their inftruétion. 
Befides, they affeéted an obfcurity in difcourfing of the 
principles of their philofophy, efpecially when they treated 
of religion and divine things, which rendered them alto- 
gether unfit for inftruéting the people in religion. They 
not only difguifed and concealed their principles from the 
vulgar, but they were themfelves dark and uncertain in 
their judgment concerning matters of the greateft confe- 
quence. They alfo entertained very wrong notions con- 
cerning the Deity ; and confidering their errors and defedts, 
they were not likely to fucceed, even if they had really in- 
tended it, in reclaiming the multitude from idolatry and poly- 
theifm. The greatelt and beft of the Pagan philofophers 
generally exprefled themfelves in the polytheiftic ftrain ; and 


‘therefore, inttead of leading the people to the one true God, 


they {poke of a plurality of gods, even in their mott ferious 
difcourfes. They afcribed thofe works to the gods, and 
directed thofe duties to be rendered to them, which pro- 
perly belong to the Supreme. The cenfures therefore which 
Dr. Cudworth has pafled upon the poets, may be juftly ap- 
plied to the moft celebrated philofophers ; viz. that they 
made the theology of the Pagans look ariitocratically—by 
their {peaking fo much of the gods in general, and without 
diftintion, and attributing the government of the world to 
them in common, as if it were managed and carried on by a 
common council and republic of gods, in which all things 
were determined by a majority of voices, and as if their 
Jupiter, or fupreme god, were no more among them than a 
fpeaker of the houfe of lords or commons, or the chairman of 
acommittee. ‘The fame learned author acknowledges, con- 
cerning the Stoics, that they often derogate from the honour 
of the fupreme Deity, by attributing fuch things to the gods 
in common as the donors of them, which plainly belong to 
the fupreme God. Moreover, the philofophers generally 
encouraged divination and the oracles. This was the cafe 
with regard to Socrates, Plato, and the Stoics; and they 
thus countenanced the popular idolatries and fuperftitions. 
Befides, it was an univerfal maxim among them, that it was 
the duty of every wife and good man to conform to the re- 
ligion of his country ; and not only did they worfhip the 
gods of their re{pective countries, according to the eftablifhed 
rites, and exhort others to do fo, but when they took upon 
themfelves the character of legiflators, and drew up plans of 
laws, and of the beft forms of government, it was poly- 
theifm, and not the worfhip of the one true God, which was 
the religion they propofed to eftablith. 

It muft be owned that at the time when Maximus Tyrius, 
Plutarch, and Apuleius wrote, who all exprefs themfelves 
in a fimilar manner, the unity of god was far more generally 
known and acknowledged among the Pagan nations than 
before. But this was not owing to the reafoning of the 
philofophers, but to the light of Chriftianity, which then 
became generally diffufed, and for which the Jewifh revo- 
lution had prepared the way. It is needlefs to degrade the 
human intellect, or to depreciate the powers of reafoning, 
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in order to enhance the advantage which we derive in form- 
ing juft conceptions of the perfeétions and providence of the 
Deity from divine revelation. This teaches us to reafon cor- 
reGtly concerning the unity and attributes of God; and has 
done more towards preferving or recovering mankind from 
idolatry and polytheifm, than all the efforts of the wife and 
learned in preceding ages of the world. How little availed 
the fpeculations of human learning and philofophy towards 
the accomplifhment of thefe great objects! Do we not 
find in fact, that notwithftanding their inftruétions and illu- 
minations, the popular idolatry and polytheifm, and the 
many abfurd and abominable rites of the Heathen fuper- 
ftition, {till kept their ground. The philofophers never con- 
verted fo much as a fingle village from idolatry. On the 
contrary, they patronized it by their maxims, and counte- 
nanced it by their practice. Itis evident that whatever high 
opinion fome have entertained of the Heathen learning and 
philofophy, they were unable to reform a corrupt and ido- 
latrous world. TThefe had been tried for many ages. 
*¢ Philofophy,”’ as Mr. Locke obferves, “ feems to have 
{pent its ftrength, and done its.utmoft.’? And yet, after 
all, it was found ineffectual. Human reafon, therefore, 
needed higher afliftance. ‘ Reafon,’’ fays Leland, «* may 
be, and has been, of great ufe, when under the conduét of 
divine revelation, and making ufe of the light which that 
affords ; but when trufting to its own force, it has affected 
an independency, and endeavoured to {trike out new paths ; 
it has often made wild work in religion, and plunged men 
into atheifm, fcepticifm, and infidelity on the one hand, or 
into idolatry, fuperftition, and numberlefs varieties of error 
onthe other.”? If the philofophers could effe& no reforma- 
tion in religion, it was in vain to expeét it from the priefts, 
who were the great promoters of polytheifm, and all the 
abfurd rites of the Pagan fuperftition. Can it be imagined, 
that they would inftrué the people to abandon that idolatry 
by which they maintained their own reputation and intereft ? 
Or, would the lawgivers and politicians, and great men of 
the itate, attempt it? The public laws in every city and 
country eftablifhed idolatry. Now, what other method could 
human wifdom devife to reform and recover mankind from 
their idolatry and polytheifm to the right knowledge and 
worfhip of God, but the doétrines of their wife men and 
philofophers, the inftructions of their priefts, and the au- 
thority of the legiflators and civil powers? But all thefe 
were found in fact and experience to be infufficient. At 
length Chriftianity triumphed over all oppofition, and proved 
itfelf the ‘ wifdom and power of God’? for the deftru€tion 
of polytheifm and idolatry. Hence we learn, with an evi- 
dence that obviates every prejudice, and with an efficacy 
which everpowers all refiftance, that there is one God, the 
obje& of univerfal worfhip, aad one mediator between God 
and man, Chrift Jefus. This clear and unequivocal dictate 
of revelation is confirmed by a variety of collateral argu- 
ments. The unity of God is deducible from his felf-exitt- 
ence. ‘There cannot be two or more beings exifting by ab- 
folute neceffity of nature ; becaufe all fuch beings, one ex- 
cepted, may be fuppofed not to exift, without incurring a 
contradiction. It is only contingent exiftence that admits 
of diverfity and multiplicity. Simplicity and unity are in- 
cluded in the idea of neceflity. There are numberlefs 
beings who participate of perfection in an infinite variety of 
degrees ; but there can be only one being, who is abfolute 
perfeGtion itfelf. There are numberlefs beings, who are 
powerful, wife, and benevolent; but there can be only one 
being, of whofe nature, power, wifdom, and benevolence 
in neceflary union, and forming one idea, are the effential 
attributes. It is not poffible there fhould be two infinite 
beings, becaufe they mutt either have feveral perfeCtions or 
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the fame; neither of which is confiftent with the moft ob- 
vious notion of God that he is a being of all pofflible per- 
fection. The contemplation of the frame of nature leads us 
to afcribe its origin and contrivance, not only to defign, but 
to unity of defign. See Wilkins Nat. Rel. Locke’s Fam. 
Lett. Price on Morals, Appendix. Clarke on the Attri- 
butes. Abernethy’s Serm. vol. i. ferm. vy. Knight on the 
Attributes. Howe’s works, vol. i. 

POLYTHRIX, the hair-fione, a name given by fome 
writers to thofe German agates which have received into 
their mafs, while yet foft, either the branches of the con- 
ferve, or other capillary water-plants, or elfe have thin 
{treaks of a coarfer matter frequent in them, and running in 
the form of hairs. See AGATE. 

POLYTRICHUM, in Botany, from cave, much, and 
YesE, tesxor, hair, an old name, alluding to the numerous 
briftle-like ftalks which fupport the capfules.—Linn. Gen. 
563. Schreb. 762. Dill. Mufc. 419. Hedw. Fund. 
V. 2. gO. t. 7. f. 37. Mart. MillssDi&)v.4. Sm.) Fl. 
Brit. 1372. Juff. 11. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 874.—Clafs 
and order, Cryptogamia Mufci. Nat. Ord. Mufci. 

Eff. Ch. Outer fringe of thirty-two or fixty-four fhort, 
flat, incurved teeth: inner a flat, tranfverfe, orbicular, un- 
undivided membrane. Veil generally double: the outer hairy. 

A genus of Mofles remarkable for their great ftature, 
exceeding that of any others of this family, and clearly dif- 
tinguifhed from all the reft by the {tru¢ture of the fringe, 
even more certainly than by the rough, hairy, and ufually 
double veil. Mr. Menzies, in Tr. of Linn. Soc. v. 4, has 
admirably illuftrated the fpecies of this genus, though he 
limits it according to the ideas of Linneus, excluding cer- 
tain fpecies whofe veil, though roughifh, is fimple, but 
whofe fringe is precifely that of a Polytrichum, and unlike 
every thing elfe. Thefe are P. hercynicum, Hedw. Crypt. 
v. I. 40. t. 15. Engl. Bot. t. 1219, an Alpine fpecies ; 
and the common P. undulatum, Hedw. Crypt. v. 1. 43. 
t. 16, 17. Engl. Bot. t. 1220. (Bryum undulatum; 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 1582. Curt. Lond. fafc. 1. t. 70.) 

Hedwig defcribes feventeen f{pecies of Polytrichum, in his 
Sp. Mufc. 88—103. Sixteen are natives of Britain; fome 
of them not known to Hedwig; as P. rubellum, Menz. Tr. 
of Linn. Soc. v. 4. 79. t. 7. f. 3. Engl. Bot. t. 1939; 
and P. Dickfoni, Turn. Mufc. Hib. go. t. 10. f. 2, Engl. 
Bot. t. 1605. 

The following will ferve to exemplify the genus. 

P. commune. Common Hair-mofs. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1573. 
Fl. Brit. n. 1. Engl. Bot. t. 1197. (P. quadrangulare 
vulgare, jucce folis ferratis; Dill. Mufc. 420. t. 54. 
f. 1.)—Stem fimple. Leaves linear-lanceolate, finely fer- 
rated. Capfule ere&t, quadrangular. Pedeftal roundifh.— 
Common in boggy or turfy groves and woods throughout 
Europe, bearing capfules with usin May and June. Herb 
perennial, forming large tufts of fimple plants, matted to- 
gether by the copious fibres of their very long unbranched 
creeping roots. Leaves of a fine dark fhining green, {pread- 
ing every way, copious, linear-lanceolate, acute, mgid, 
fmooth, without a keel; their bafe membranous and 
fheathing. Flowers dioecious, terminal; the males pale, 
difk-lke, furrounded by numerous fhort, dilated, mem- 
branous-edged leaves, and moftly proliferous from the 
centre. Fruit-/talks produced after the female flowers are 
faded, folitary, erect, firm, red, fhining, two or three 
inches high; paler upwards; fheathed with feveral brown 
fcales at the bafe. Cap/ule ere&t, fhort and thick, ftanding 
on a deprefled, green, tumid bafe or pedeftal. Lid de- 
prefled, yellowifh, with a red crenate edge, and a fhort, 
itraight, flender pot. Outer fringe of fixty-four white- 
edged teeth, connected at their bafe. Veil double; the 
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outer of innumerable brown fhaggy hairs; inner mem- 
branous, fhorter, tubular, cloven at the bottom. 


P. alpinum. Alpine Hair-mofs. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1573. 


Fl. Brit. n. 7. Engl. Bot. t. 1905. (P. alpinum ramo- 
fum, capfulis e fummitate, ellipticis; Dill. Mufc. 427. 
t. 55. f. 4.)—Leaves lanceolate-awl-fhaped, finely ferrated. 
Capfule ovate, drooping. Pedeftal turbinate. Stem 
branclied.—Native of alpine tra¢ts, on the mountains of 
Wales, Scotland, Switzerland, &c.; found by Dr. Swartz 
even on the lowland rocks of Sweden. The /fems are three 
‘or four inches high, very flender below, copioufly branched 
and level-topped above. Leaves brownifh-green, recurved. 
Fruit-ftalks yellowith, an inch and half high, flightly wavy, 
Capfule ovate, turgid, brown, foon drooping. fringe of 
thirty-two teeth. 

POLYTROPHEROS, a name given by the Greeks to 
coarfe bread, from its conveying much more nourifhment to 
the body than the finer kind; which they called, by way 
of diftinction, oligotropheros. 

POLYZONOS, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by 
the ancients to a f{pecies of onyx, which had a dark or 
blackifh ground, with a great number of zones. 

POLZANO, in Geography; a town of Naples, in the 
province of Otranto; 5 miles S.E. of ‘Tarento. 

POLZEVERA, a part of the Bochetta or mountains 
north of Genoa, through which a magnificent road was 
made in 1778; the labour of which employed, for the fpace 
of three years, from 5 to 800 men, by the patriotic muni- 
ficence of one noble family, the Cambiafi. 

Pouzzvera, in Mineralogy, a {pecies of compound ftone, 
confifting of ferpentine, mica, and calcareous fpar, fo called 
from the place in the mountains of Genoa where it is found. 

POMA, in the Writings of the Old Greek Phyficians, a 
word which has given the commentators a great deal of 
trouble rightly to explain. 

Braffavolus fays, that it means all forts of fhelly or cruf- 
taceous covering of fifhes; but this is an abfolute error ; for 
even the medical authors do not extend its fenfe fo far as that. 
The Greeks called all fhells by the narze offraca, and this author 
attributing a different virtue to the whole fhell of the purpura, 
fufficiently fpeaks this poma to have been but a part of it. 

The Arabian writers were fenfible of this, and rendered 
it by the words adfor althaib, which fignify fragments lke 
nails. Serapio calls it mucatha, which fignifies a morfel or 
piece of any thing cut from a folid body. The original 
fenfe in which the Greeks ufed the word poma, was to ex- 
prefs the thing that clofed the mouth of any veffel with a 
long and narrow neck. The Latins exprefled this by the 
word operculum, and fometimes, as in Sulpicius Severus, by 
the word umbo. 

The ancients alfo ufed the word poma to exprefs the lid 
or covering of a well, or of any hole. Now the purpure 
buccina, and all thofe other fhells which the Greeks have 
called flromboide, may in fome fort be compared to narrow 
and deep veffels, and they have all of them a fort of poma ; 
or, as the Latins have exprefled it, an operculum, to {top 
the mouth of the fhell, and prevent the ingrefs or egrefs of 
any thing at the creature’s pleafure. This operculum, 
being what Ariftotle has called opicalimma, is certainly alfo 
what Diofcorides means by the word poma; Ariftotle has 
been very exprefs in his defcription of it, and fays that the 
tongue lies under it, and that all the ftromboide fhells gave 
it. The onyx Indicus, therefore, was only the poma, or 
operculum of an Indian ftromboide fhell, of the buccinum 
or purpura kind, and was of a {weet {mell, and thence had 
the term aromaticus, or odoratus. The name onyx is eafily 
accounted for, as the poma of every fhell of this kind is flat 
and thin, and does not unaptly refemble the human nail. 
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POMACES, in Botany, the 36th natural order among 
the Fragmenta of Linnzus, named from the apple, which 
belongs to it. The genera mentioned by the author are 
Spirea, Ribes, Sorbus, Crategus, Mefpilus, Pyrus ; to which 
are fubjoined, in a fecond feétion, Punica, and in a third, 
Chryfobalanus, Prunus and Amygdalus. 

POMADA, an exercife of vaulting the wooden horfe, 
by laying one hand over the pommel of the faddle. 

POMADERRIS, in Botany, fo called by Labillardiere, 
from wwue, a covering, and deppicy a fein, on account of a 
peculiar membranous covering to the capfule.—Labill. Nov. 
Holl. v. 1.61. Ait. Hort Kew. v. 2. 23.—Clafs and order, 
Pentandria Monogynia. Nat Ord. Rhamni, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, turbinate ; 
limb in five deep, ovate, acute, {fpreading, deciduous feg- 
ments. Cor. Petals five, equal, obovate, concave, obtufe, 
{preading, {maller than the calyx, alternate with its feg- 
ments. Stam. Filaments five, awl-fhaped, afcending, oppo- 
fite to the petals and of the fame length; anthers heart- 
fhaped, incumbent. Pi. Germen fuperior, roundifh ; ftyle 
cylindrical, about as long as the ftamens, three-cleft at the 
fummit ; ftigmas capitate. Peric. Capfule ovate, feparat- 
ing into three almoft membranous celis, each clofed by a 
vertical lid on the'infide. Seeds folitary, ovate, compreffed. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx turbinate, with five deciduous fegments. 
Petals five, concave, oppofite to the ftamens. Capfule of 
three diftin cells, each clofed by a lid. . 

1. P. elliptica. Oval-leaved Pomaderris. Labill. Nov. 
Holl. v. 1. 61.t. 86. Ait. n. 1.—Leaves oval, downy be- 
neath. Heads of flowers fomewhat umbellate, panicled. — 
Native of Van Diemen’s land.—A greenhoufe fhrub at 
Kew, flowering moft part of the fummer. The /fem is nine 
or ten feet high, branched, round. Leaves alternate, ftalked, 
about three inches long and one broad ; moftly entire. 
Flowers {mall, white. ; 

2. P.. apetala. Apetalous Pomaderris. Labill. Nov. 
Holl. v. 1. 62. t. 87. Ait. n. 2.—Leaves ovate-oblong, 
doubly ferrated, downy beneath. Flowers racemofe. Petals 
none.—Gathered by Mr. Brown on the weft coat of New 
Holland. It flowers-in our greenhoufes in May.—The 
leaves are longer than the preceding, ruity beneath. Flowers 
numerous, greenifh-white. 

There are probably more fpecies of this genus, fome of 
them confounded with Ceanothus, from which, without fruit, 
they are fearcely to be diftinguifhed. 

POMARANCIO, Nicoto, in Biography. See Crr- 
CIGNANO. 

POMARICO, in Geography, a town of Naples, in the 
province of Bafilicata ; 11 miles S.S.W. of Matera. 

POMARTA, atown of Moldavia; 15 miles N.N.W. 
of Dorohoi. 

POMATA, a town of Peru, in the diocefe of La Paz ; 
20 miles S.E. of Xuli. 

POMATIA, in Natural Hiffory, the name of a larger 
{pecies of garden-{nail, fo called from its feeding on apples 
and other fruit. It is originally a native of Italy, butis be- 
come of late years as familiar with us in England, as if a 
native with us. It isa noble remedy in confumptive de- 
cays ; anda perfon of diftin€tion in England having ocea- 
fion to take great numbers, had feveral large parcels brought 
carefully alive from Italy, and turned loofe in his garden, 
where they multiplied to fuch a degree, that the neighbour- 
ing woods and hedges foon became full of them, and they 
have fince been propagated in many other places. 

The pomatia is much larger than our common fnail, and 
of a paler colour: it is of a roundifh figure, and has five 
{pires or twilts at the head: thefe are placed very clofe, and 
its mouth is large and almoft circular, and has no dupfica- 
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ture or fold furrounding it, but is as thin as the reft of 
the fhell. 

POMATUM, or Pomano, a compofition of apples, with 
lard and rofe-water ; ufed by way of unguent on many oc- 
cafions, particularly for difeafes of the fkin, pimples, fcurfs, 
&c. and to foften the hands, render the fkin fmooth, the 
complexion frefh, &c. 

Pomatums are occafionally made with jeflamins, oranges, 
jonquils, tuberofes, &c. i.e. they are perfumed with the 
odour of thofe flowers. 

The beft is faid to be that prepared of kid’s greafe, pip- 
pins, an orange fliced, with a glafs of rofe water, and half a 
glafs of white wine, boiled and ftrained, and at laft fprinkled 
with oil of {weet almonds. 

Dr. Quincy obferves, that the apple is of no fignificance 
at allin the recipe ; and that the common pomatum fold in 
the fhops is only lard beat intoa cream, with rofe water, 
and f{cented with lemons, thyme, or the like. 

The pomatum of the late London Difpenfatory was 
formed by beating tried, or purified lard with rofe-water, in 
the proportion of three ounces of the water to two pounds 
of the lard, tillthey were well mixed ; then melting it over 
agentle fire, and after it has ftood for a little while, that 
the watery part may fettle, pouring off the lard, and incef- 
fantly flirring and beating it about till it grows cold, fo as 
to reduce it into a light yielding mafs ; and, afterwards adding 
fo much effence of lemons as will be fufficient to give a 
grateful {mell. Some fcent it with oil of rhodium; and 
previoufly digeit the lard for ten days with common water, 
renewing the water every day, a procefs which does not ap- 
pear to be of much ufe. The ointments may be tinged of a 
fine red colour, for lip-falves, by a proper addition of alka- 
net root.. The faculty of Paris direéts, for this purpofe, 
twenty-four parts of the white pomatum, eight of ox’s 
marrow, and eight of white wax, cut in {mall pieces, to be 
melted together by the heat of a water-bath; one part, 
2. ¢. one-fortieth of the whole mafs, of powdered alkanet 
xoot to be added ; the mixture {ftirred at times till it appears 
tinged of a deep red colour, and then {trained through a 
linen cloth. Lewis. 

POMAX, in Botany. See OpERCULARIA. 
~ POMBAL, Sesastian JoserpH pe CarvaLuo, Mar- 
guis de, in Biography, a celebrated Portuguefe ftatefman, 
who is thought to have poffeffed more abfolute power than 
any other minifter ever did in Europe, was born in 1699, 
either at Lifbon or Coimbra. Little is known of his father : 
according to the report of fome, he was merely a citizen, 
and of the humbleft clafs; while others {tate that he was of 
noble extraction, and held the rank of captain in a regiment 
ef horfe. His mother was nearly related to one of the prin- 
cipal families in the kingdom, of the name of Mendoza. 
The fubje& of the prefent article was extremely well edu- 
cated, and intended for the law, but the profeffion was ill- 
fuited to his gemius ; he determined upon the army, and ob- 
tained a commiffion in the royal guards. He was at an early 
age poffefled of an uncommon degree of bodily ftrength, 
accompanied with the moft determined courage ; but being 
under the dominion of his paflions, he abandoned himfelf to 
pleafure, and difplayed a revengeful difpofition. He was, 
however, an agreeable companion, and ardent in every thing 
which he underteok. At this period the young Portuguele 
nobility were diftinguifhed for the diffelutenefs of their man- 
ners, and at the head of them was a brother of the king, 
whefe boldeft and moft zealous fupporter was Carvalho. 
While his conduét was applauded by his prince and other 
‘affociates, it excited againit him the difpleafure of the fo- 
vereign, who fhewed to him a marked coolnefs, at the fame 
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time giving {tri¢t orders that he fhould be narrowly watched. 
Unable to endure the ftigma attached to his name, he re- 
figned his commiffion, and retired to Soure, where he mar- 
ried a lady of diftinction. He now felt an anxious defire to 
at a diftinguifhed part onthe theatre of the public, and ob- 
tained, through the intereft of his uncle, a fituation in the 
government. He was formally introduced at court, where 
he obtained the favour and proteétion of the queen. In 
1739 he was appointed ambaffador to the court of London, 
where he had a fine opportunity of difplaying his diploma- 
tic talents, and of improving himfelf in the other branches of 
knowledge neceflary to a ftatefman. ‘ His refidence in 
England,”’ fays his biographer, ‘* had undoubtedly a moft 
decifive influence on his future adminiftration. It was here 
that he became acquainted with the reciprocal interefts of 
England and Portugal, and acquired a proper idea of the 
power and profperity to which a nation may attain by in- 
duftry. Here alfo he obtained a juft notion of the mercan- 
tile fyitem, and of the meafures beft calculated to fupport 
it ; and thefe he afterwards endeavoured, with indefatigable 
zeal, and by the moft defpotic authority, to put in praétice 
in his own country.””? In 1745 he was recalled to his own 
country, and being patronized by the queen, he was ap- 
pointed by her to adjuft a difference that had occurred be- 
tween the pope and the emprefs Maria Therefa. For this 
purpofe he went to Vienna, where he was received with every 
mark of diftinétion, and his wife dying, he paid his addrefles 
to the young countefs, Von Daun, a relation of the cele- 
brated general of that name, and again entered the mar- 
riage ftate, but much againft the will of the countefs’s fa- 
mily, who confidered themfelves difgraced by the alliance. 
After this, owing to the enmity of the king, he remained a 
confiderable time unemployed, though he ftill retained the 
favour of the queen, and had likewife a warm friend in the 
fovereign’s confeffor. The king, John V., was almoft en- 
tirely under the guidance of the priefthood. Though his 
confeflor was a Francifcan, the Jefuits had acquired over 
him a moft decifive influence ; and thofe who wifhed to ob- 
tain any promotion were under the neceflity of courting the 
patronage of this order. Carvalho, who aimed at the fe- 
cretaryfhip of foreign affairs, left no means unemployed to 
fecure their favour, and he aéted his part fo well, that he 
induced them to believe that they had gained a profelyte. 
By the death of the king, in July 1750, every obttacle was 
removed to his elevation at court. The queen-dowager, 
before the remains of the deceafed king could be depofited 
in his grave, recommended him to her fon Jofeph I., who 
very foon appointed him fecretary of ftate for foreign affairs, 
and admitted him completely into his confidence. He now 
affumed the charaéter of the friend and advocate of the Je- 
{uits, and was even, by his own with, ftyled the great Je/uit. 
Jofeph I. was a weak prince, who pofleffed neither talents 
nor ftrength of underftanding. He found no enjoyment 
but in fenfual gratification. Such was the monarch who 
neverthelefs wifhed to become the reformer of his {tates, and 
who ventured to undertake the expulfion of the Jefuits, and 
the fubverfion of the power of the nobility. At the time, 
indeed, when Carvalho entered on his office as minifter, a re- 
form in the whole adminiftration had become neceflary. The 
picture drawn of the itate at that period was gloomy in the 
extreme. ‘ The government was without activity, and the 
offices of {tate were either unoccupied, or filled by the higher 
nobility and clergy ; {felfifh and interefted men, without ta- 
lents, and incapable of difcharging their duties with honour 
to themfelves, or advantage to their country. The public 
revenues were in a ftate-of the utmoft derangement. The 
treafury was empty, and the fources from which it had been 
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fupplied were entirely exhaufted. The whole trade of the 
kingdom was in the hands of the Englifh, and the great 
body of the people pofleffed neither public {pirit nor in- 
duftry. The fituation of the country, in regard to its fo- 
reign relations, was no lefs wretehed and contemptible. 
Neither by land nor by fea, was it ina condition to provide 
for its internal fafety.’? Such an afpeét of things could not 
failto excite the attention of an ative and vigilant minitter, 
and Carvalho foon found means of extending his aétivity be- 
yond the boundaries of his own particular department, and 
his exertions infpired new life into thofe of his feveral col- 
leagues. The principal object of his minifterial labours was 
to awaken a {pirit of induftry among the Feople, and to ren~ 
der the Portuguefe trade more independent. In England he 
had formerly made himfelf acquainted with the principles of 
the mercantile fyitem of that country, and endeavoured to 
introduce them into hisown. The attempts which Carvalho 
made for the encouragement of national induftry were at- 
tended with but a {mall degree of fucceis, being counteracted 
by the natural indolence of the people, and other caufes, 
which, he foon faw, time only, aided by a fortunate concur- 
rence of circumftances, couldremove. Some of his meafures 
interfered with the interefts of the Jefuits, and thefe ecclefiaf- 
tics did all in their power to thwart his plans, and to decry, 
even in their pulpits, his reputation. But the minilter was not 
to be deterred, and he made ule of the harfheft and moft arbi- 
trary meafures to filence difcontents, and awe the people to 
fubmiffion. Thefe fteps led to that formal and open war 
againft the Jefuits with which this minifter was occupied du- 
ring the greater part of his adminiftration. Without at- 
tempting to enter into a detail of thefe events, 1t may be ob- 
ferved, that they endeavoured to ruin him with the king, and 
in this they were powerfully fupported by the nobility, who 
confidered themfelves excluded, chiefly by his means, from 
many high offices, and from all participation in the govern- 
ment. Carvalho’s fituation now became extremely critical, 
an hoft of foes being in arms again{ft him. In the mtean 
time an event took place which turned Carvalho’s attention 
to objects of adifferent nature, and afforded him an opper- 
tunity of exhibiting his character in a very favourable point 
of view. On the melancholy and truly awful occafion of 
the earthquake at Lifbon, in 1755, he difplayed the moit hu- 
mane and a¢tive attention to the wants of thofe who fur- 
vived the cataftrophe, and did every thing in his power to 
repair, as fait as pollible, the misfortunes which had occurred. 
In this bufinefs he {pared no perfonal efforts. Regardlefs of 
reft or refrefhment, he fought no other lodging than his car- 
riage ; and in the courfe of forty-eight hours, his only nou- 
rifhment was a little foup, which was ferved to him as he 
fat in his carriage. The fervices which he performed on this 
occafion procured for the minifter univerfal refpect : all his 
arbitrary a¢ts were forgotten, and theking, who before was 
onill terms with him, to convince the nation and world that 
the condué of Carvalho met with his full approbation, raifed 
him to the rank of a noble, under the title of count de&Oey- 
ras, after the name of an eftate which he poffefled, and 
treated him with the moit marked refpeé&t and efteem. In 
the following year he was made prime minifter of the country, 
and he now aflumed a moft unlimited power in every thing 
that related to the government. On this account great cla- 
mour was excited againft him, and his meafures were ar- 
raigned as arbitrary and fevere. Some of thefe were, per- 
haps, rendered neceflary by the licentioufnefs of the age ; for 
when he authorized the officers of the police to execute on 
the {pot the difturbers of the public peace, whom they might 
find in the night time in the ftreets, murder and robbery had 
become fo common in the capital, that the inhabitants could 


not ftir from their houfes in fafety after the day clofed in. 
None of his meafures created fo much difcontent as the efta- 
blifhment of a company at Oporto for the exclufive fale of 
the Portuguefe wine. The oppofition which this excited he 
quelled by the moft cruel laws, fo that at length it was made 
a capital offence to {peak or reafon againit the exifting laws, 
or ordinance of the minifter. His next attempt was to lower 
the reputation of the Jefuits in the eyes of the king, and 
the people at large, and he fucceeded fo completely, that this 
body of ecclefiaftics began to be confidered as the mott 
wicked men, in whom no confidence could be repofed. The 
Jefuits were highly incenfed at the proceeding, and boldly 
aflerted, that every fact mentioned to their difcredit was 
totally falfe, and that the papers circulated againit them 
were unwarrantable and fcandalous libels. In Paraguay, 
where their influence was very great, they caufed them to 
be declared fcandalous libels, and they exerted their in- 
fluence fo much in Spain, that they were publicly burnt by 
order of the government, At length the king of Portugal 
was per{uaded by his minifter, that his life was m conftant 
jeopardy, and muit remain fo, unlefs the Jefuits were removed 
from the court. A regard to his own fafety urged him, on 
the 16th of September, 1757, to order his own confeffor, 
and all the reft of his brethren, about the hour of bed-time, 
to ftep into their carriages, which were waiting, and to 
retire to their colleges. Thus were they in a moment, and 
without the fmalleit preparation, banifhed from court, never 
more to return. ‘The count de Oeyras, however, foon 
found that his triumph was not complete, and that nothing 
but the authority of the pope could deftroy the attachment 
of the people in general to the Jefuits. He accordingly 
fent a memorial on the corruption of that body to pope 
Benedi&t X1V., who fent cardinal Saldanha, as apottolic 
vifitor, to inquire into the truth of the circumftances 
alleged. By this mveitigation, it evidently appeared that 
the Jefuits, in order to enrich themfelves, had not only 
deviated from their original deftination, but difgraced the 
facred character by embarking in commerce and trade: on 
this account they were interdiéted from preaching or con- 
feffing in any part of the kingdom. 

The count now attempted the improvement of agricul- 
ture, to accomplifh which he did not hefitate to adopt the 
moft violent and arbitrary meafures. He caufed the vine- 
ftocks to be rooted up, that the owners of the vineyards 


might be compelled to cultivate corn in their ftead; but 


the beneficial effets which this regulation was intended to 
produce were prevented by the clamour and oppofition of 
his enemies. A fimilar fate attended many of his ufeful 
projects, which were ridiculed in order to render the minifter 
contemptible. While he was employed in thefe and other 
purfuits of the fame kind, the refentment of the Jefuits and 
nobility broke out in a fudden explofion, the obje@t of 
which was the affaflination of the king. This attempt was 
made in the night, between the 3d and 4th of September, 
1758: it fortunately proved abortive, and the conf{pirators, 
being arrefted, were tried and capitally punifhed. There 
was no doubt that the Jefuits were deeply implicated in 
this affair, and on that account the minifter determined to 
put an entire end to the power of that body in Portugal. 
In the month of April §759, he tranfmitted to the pope a 
letter from the king, in which it was ftated, that if the Jefuits 
were any longer fuffered to carry on their fecret intrigues, 
the government would infallibly be overturned; and that 
therefore it was neceflary to banifh them completely from 
the kingdom. The pontiff flrongly oppofed the meafure ; 
but the count was determined to carry it into execution. 
On the 3d of September a decree was pafled, by which the 
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Jefuits were declared rebels and traitors, and interdicted 
from remaining as a body in Portugal, or ever returning to 
it under any pretence whatever. At firft they were deter- 
mined to try their ftrength, and fet the royal autherity at 
- defiance; but by the affiftancc of the military they were 
fent on board different tranfports, to the number of 1854, 
and conveyed to the ftates of the church. An offer was 
made to the younger brethren, that they fhould remain at 
liberty in Portugal, provided they would renounce all con- 
nection with their, order ; but they chofe rather to fhare 
in the fate of their fuperiors, than comply with the terms 
ofthe minitter. 

During the war which broke out between Portugal and 
Spain, the count de Oeyras exerted himfelf very fuccefs- 
fully in putting the Portuguefe army and navy on a good 
footing, and obtained as commander-in-chief, the celebrated 
count de Lippe. (See his article.) The minifter now 
turned his attention to the encouragement of trade and 
commerce : he eftablifhed fchools of induftry, in which the 
young were inftruéted in various ufeful arts. He alfo 
founded a fchool of commerce, where 200 pupils were 
admitted and taught the various branches of knowledge 
fuited to their future deftination; and he introduced a 
thorough reform in all the feminaries of the kingdom. A 
new inflitute was eftablifhed for the education of the young 
nobility. He caufed a number of fchools to be opened for 
the children of citizens, and was particularly careful that 
they fhould be conftantly fupplied with able matters. A 
fecond attempt was made on the king’s life in December 
1768, by a difappointed mule-driver, who had ferved in 
the artillery, which circumitance led the king to pay a full 
greater attention to his minifter, whom he regarded as his 
beft protector. He prefented him with feveral valuable 
eftates, loaded him with penfions, and at length, in 1770, 
conferred on him the title of marquis de Pombal. 
During the remainder of this reign he kept the king en- 
tirely in his power; but upon the death of the monarch, 
in 1777, the marquis was difmiffed from his - office, 
but permitted to retain his titles and his income. He, 
however, foon found that he was become an obje& of 
fufpicion ; his papers were fealed up, and an intimation was 
fent to him, that he might retire to his eftate in the country. 
This was not the chief fource of his alarm, for the queen, 
who had always been inimical to him, ordered all thofe per- 
fons confined under the denomination of ftate prifoners, 
amounting to feveral thoufands, to be fet at liberty, and at 
the fame time feveral of his favourites were deprived of their 
employments. Such was the downfall of a minifter, who 
for twenty-fix years had ruled Portugal with the moft un- 
limited fway, and who, upon quitting his office, delivered 
into the hands of the queen a very large treafure, and a 
ftate, the inhabitants of which had been excited to a greater 
degree of induftry, and where a foundation was laid for the 
_ eftablifhment of good. order, and for the prefervation of 
fecurity and peace. After his difgrace, the marquis de 
Pombal had the mortification to fee the fyftem which he 
had laboured with fo much zeal to eftablifh, completely 
overturned. He was, however, allowed to live quiet and 
retired in a village where he had hired a {mall manfion, and 
endeavoured, by his condué&t and mode of life, to exhibit ex- 
ternally a fpirit of refignation, which, probably, ill accorded 
with the genuine dictates of his heart. Towards the clofe 
of life, the marquis obtained permiflion to repair to the 
baths of Calvados for the benefit of his health, but the in- 
firmities of age could not be alleviated by any affiftance of 
that kind. He returned to his houfe, and died in the month 
of May 1782, in the 83d year of his age. It cannot be 
denied that his government was extremely beneficial to the 
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nation, but the arbitrary meafures to which he perpetually 
had recourfe cannot be juftified, or even excufed; nor will 
it be forgotten, that while he laboured for the public, he 
took care of his own intereft. Gen. Biog. 

PomBaL, in Geography, a town of Portugal, in Eftra- 
madura, containing about 3700 inhabitants ; 21 miles S. of 
Coimbra. 

POMBAS, a town of Portugal, in Eftramadura; 12 
miles S. of Abrantes. 

POMBEDITA, Juega, in Ancient Geography, a town 
of Afia, on the banks of the Euphrates, E.S.E. of 
Anetho. 

POMBO, in Geography, a province of Africa, in the 
kingdom of Anziko, at the mouth of the Zaire. 

Pomso Samba, a province of Congo, in the S. part of the 
kingdom. 

POMBSDORYF, a town of Silefia, in the principality 
of Neifle ; 3 miles N.W. of Patfchau. 

POME, among Gardeners. To pome is to grow or 
knit into around head, fomewhat like an apple. 

Thus, they fay, a cabbage begins to pome, Kc. 
times ufe the term to cabbage in the fame fenfe. 

POMEGRANATE Treg, in Botany. See Punica. 

PomeGRANATE, Punica Granatum, inthe Materia Medica. 
The Greek writers, Theophraftus, Diofcorides, Hippo- 
crates, and Galen, were well acquainted with the pomegra- 
nate; and we learn from Pliny, that its fruit was ufuall 
fold in the neighbourhood of Carthage. In England its 
cultivation is firft dated in the time of Gerard, in 1596, but 
though its fruit feldom arrives at perfeCtion in this climate, 
yet its large and beautiful f{carlet flowers render it a defirable 
objet of ornamental gardening. The rind of the fruit, and 
the flowers, including the calyces, are the parts direéted for 
medicinal ufe in the Pharmacopeias. The fruit has been 
called cortex granati, malicorium, fidium, &c. Its fmell is 
not remarkable, but to the tate it is bitterifh and aftringent. 
With water it yields near half its own weight of a very 
auftere extract, but to rectified {pirit it gives out very little ; 
its aftringent matter, like that of the fruit of the acaciatree, 
feeming to be indifloluble in fpirituous menftrua. In 
this refpeét the aftringency of the fruit differs from the 
Jatter, which are named “ Balauftium,’’ or “ Balauftine’’ 
flowers: thefe are commonly taken from the double- 
flowered variety, and like the rind, have little or no fmell, 
but a mild, bitterifh, ftyptic tafte. ‘They are both power- 
ful aftringents ; and with this effeét have long been fuccefs- 
fully employed in difeafes, both internally and externally, 
Dr. Cullen obferves, that the ftrong ftyptic tafte of this 
bark, and the black colour it ftrikes with green vitriol, 
thew fufficiently its aitringent power ; and it is commonly 
{uppofed to be among the itrongeft of this kind. As at the 
{ame time it gives out fuch a large portion of its fubftance 
to water in infufion or decoétion, it feems to be particularly 
fit for affording a liquid aftringent ; and Dr. Cullen fre- 
quently found it particularly ufeful in gargles, in diarrhcea, 
and in external applications. He has never found it to 
be more dangerous than others, as an internal altringent, 
and he doubts whether it has ever had the power of 
fupprefling the catamenia. The dofe, in fubftance, or in 
form of powder, either of the flowers or bark, is from 
half a dram to a dram; in infufion or decoétion, to 
half an ounce. (Lewis and Woodville.) The red fuccu- 
lent pulp, contained in tranfparent cellular membranes of 
the rind, and included in nine cells, is pleafantly acid, re- 
fembling that of the orange, cooling and ufeful for quench- 
ing thirft, and gently loofening the belly. The ancients 
ufed the rind, as the moderns do fumach, in the preparation 
of leather. Conferves and fyrups have fometimes been made 
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of the kernels: but of the true conferve there is little fold, 
the preparation of it being difficult. That which ordina- 
rily pafles for it is only fugar melted down, to which the 
colour and fharp tafte are given with cochineal, cream of tar- 
tar, and alum. - 

POMEGUE, in Geography; a {mall ifland in the Medi- 
terranean, near the coaft of France, at the entrance into 
the harbour of Marfeilles, defended by a tower, with a 
{mall garrifon. N. lat. 43°16'. E. long. 6° 23/. 

POMEIS, in Heraldry, are green roundles ; fo called 
by the Englifh heralds, who exprefs different coloured 
roundles by diftin names. 

The French, who content themfelves to denote the dif- 
ferent colour of the roundles, call the pomeis, tourteaux 
vert. 

POMELSBRUNN, in Geography, a town of Ger- 
many, in the territory of Nuremberg ; 5 miles E. of Herf- 
bruck. 

POMERANIA, acountry of Europe, bounded on the 
N. by the Baltic, on the E. by Pomerelia, on the S. by 
the duchy of Warfaw and the margraviate of Brandenburg, 
and on the W. by the duchy of Mecklenburg. The coun- 
try is level, and has few hills; and the foil, though {andy in 
fome parts, is in others fo good, as to produce wheat, 
rye, barley, and oats, {ufficient for the inhabitants, with a 
furplus for exportation. Its forefts fupply abundance of 
wood for fuel, for the conftruétion of houfes and fhips, and 
alfo for the manufaGture of tar and charcoal. Some parts 
yield turf for fuel; and thofe diftri€ts that do not anfwer the 
purpofe of tillage, ferve for grazing. The geefe of Pomerania 
are famous for their fize, and thofe that are dried, as well as 
the hams, faufages, and falmon, are reckoned the beit in Ger- 
many. Situated on the Baltic, Pomerania is favourable for 
trade and navigation, though the coaft, particularly about 
the Oder, is dangerous. ‘The coafts of Hither Pomerania 
afford amber, but not in fuch quantities as thofe of Pruffia. 
The whole duchy contains 68 towns; and moft ‘of the in- 
habitants, fince the years 1534 and 1535, when the reforma- 
tion took place, have profefled Lutheranif{m, though in fome 
parts there are Calvinifts and Catholics. The ancient occu- 
piers of this country were the Suevi and Vandals, compre- 
hending the Goths, the Rugi, the Lemovi, and other na- 
tions. When thefe people quitted it, they were fucceeded, 
about the middle of the fixth century, by the Slavi or 
Wendi. The firft period in which the name of Pomerania 
occurs, is in a bull of pope Innocent, dated 1140, for the con- 
firmation of the newly-ereéted bifhopric of Pomerania. The 
appellation is faid to be Sclavonic, and to be compounded of 
the words ‘ Po Marfki,’’ on or near the fea, and in procefs 
of time it was extended to the country on the W. fide of 
the Oder. 

Pomerania is divided by the Oder into the Anterior or 
Hither Pomerania, and Hinder or Farther Pomerania ; the 
former lying on the W., the latter on the E. fide of that 
river. This duchy was founded»by prince Suantibor in 
1107, and he at his death divided his pofleflions among his 
four fons. When this family became extinét, the eftates 
were taken pofleflion of by Brandenburg and Poland; and 
in 15375 upon the death of the lait duke, Boleflaus XIV., 
Sweden took pofleflion of a part which had been previoufly 
gained by conquett. By the treaty of Weltphalia, the 
Swedes were left in pofleffion of Anterior Pomerania, with 
the principality of Rugen, the town of Stettin, the ifland 
of W , the Oder, Frifch Haff, &c.; but after an un- 
fortunate war, the principal part was ceded to Pruffia, fo 
I Peene hecame the boundary of Swedifh Pomerania. 

the Swedes were deprived of the remaining. part 
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the college of princes, at the dict for Pomerania, one ix 
the name of the king of Sweden, as duke of Anterior Po- 
merania, and the other in the name of the king of Pruffia, 
as duke of Hinder Pomerania. Swedifh Pomerania is 
faid to contain about 103,000 inhabitants; its revenues 
{carcely exceed 140,000 rix-dollars, and are incumbered with 
a public debt. The governor of this country refides at Stral- 
fund, the chief town, in which is a court of juftice for mi- 
litary affairs: there is alfo a royal court of juitice at Griefs- 
wald, which is the feat of an univerfity founded in 1456; 
but the fupreme tribunal is at Wifmar. The ifle of Bares 
(which fee) belongs to Swedifh Pomerania, and has the title 
of principality. ‘The chief town of Swedifh Pomerania is 
Stralfund, furrounded on all fides with water, and maintain- 
ing a confiderable trade. The-population of Pomerania, ac- 
cording to Hoeck, is eftimated at 472,957. It was fur- 
rendered to Denmark Jan. 15th 1814, in heu of Norway, 
ceded to Sweden. 

POMERANZA, Le, a town of Etruria; 5 miles S. 
of Volterra. 

POMERELIA, acountry bounded on the N. by the 
Baltic, onthe E. by Pruffia, on the S. by Poland, and on 
the W. by Pomerania, about go miles long and 50 bread. 
It was formerly a part of the duchy of Pomerania, and go- 
verned by its own princes. After fome changes of matters, 
it fell under the dominion of Poland, and more lately became 
fubje& to Poland, and laft of all was annexed to the domi- 
nions of Pruffia. Its principal places were Dantzic and 
Stargard. 

POMERIUM, in Antiquity. See Pomorrium. 

POMERIUS, Juian, in Biography, a philofophicak 
and moral writer of the fifth century, was a native of 
Mauritania, who removed into France, where for fome 
time he kept a rhetorical fchool at the city of Arles, and 
was afterwards ordained prieft. He was author of many 
works, of which the titles of fome only remain: in 
his treatife “© De Anima,’’ lib. vii., he maintained the 
gloomy notion of the materiality of the foul. Cave fufpe&s 
that this was only an abridgment of a very curious work of 
Nemefius, “* On the Nature of Man.’? Pomerius was 
alfo author of treatifes «‘ De contemptu Mundi ac Rerum 
Tranfitarum,”’ and “‘ De Virginibus Inftituendis,”? which, 
as well as the preceding, are no longer extant. The only 
produétion of his {till remaining, is entitled ‘¢ De Vita con- 
templativa, five de future Vite contemplatione, vel de ac- 
tuali Converfatione,’’ which was printed with the works of 
St. Profper, and attributed to him when publifhed in a fe- 
parate form, at Cologne in 1487 and 1536, and at Paris in 
1711. But the teftimony of Gennadius and Ifidore, whieh 
is confirmed by feveral ancient manufcripts, clearly proves 
that Pomerius was the author. Dupin has given an analyfis 
of this work, which is faid to abound in acute and juft re- 
marks, and very ufeful maxims, but it is not recommended 
by the excellence or perfpicuity of its ftyle. Dupin. Mo- 
fheim’s Eccl. Hitt. 

POMERO, in Geography, a town of Iftria; 6 miles 
S.S.E. of Pola. 

POMERSDORYF, a town of Pruffia, in Ermeland; 
8miles §. of Elbing. 

POMERSFELDEN, a town of Bavaria, in the bi- 
fhopric of Bamberg; 17 miles S.S.W. of Bamberg. 

POMETIA, or Suef Pometia, in Ancient Geography, a 
town of Italy, and capital of the Volfci. Strabo. It was taken 
by the Romans in one of the firft years of the reign of Tar- 
quin, and of its fpoils he conftructed the Capitol. Its ~- 
{cite has been long fince overwhelmed by the Pomptine 
marfhes. 

PomETIA, in Botany, Forft. Gen. 55, fo named by 
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Forfter, in honour of Pomet, the celebrated French writer 
onthe Materia Medica. See Eurnorsa and Scyratia. 

POMEY, Francis, in Biography, a Jefuit, a native of 
Lyons, known as the author of the «* Pantheum Mytticum,”’ 
which was tranflated into Englifh by Andrew Tooke, and 
given to the world as his own performance. This work, 
which has been known in all our beft fchools more than a 
century, was diligently revifed, corrreéted, and greatly im- 
proved, afew years fince. To this new edition, a beauti- 
ful fet of out-line engravings from ancient ftatues has been 
added. Pomey, belides the -Pantheon, wrote a French and 
Latin Dictionary, 4to. ; “ Flos Latinitatis ;”? ** Libitina, 
or Funerals of the Ancients ;’? “‘ Novus Rhetorice Candi- 
datus.”” He died in 1673, at the ageof 55. 

POMFRET, Joun, an Englifh poet, born about the 
year 1667, at Luton, in Bedfordfhire, was educated at 
Cambridge, and obtained the living of Maldon, in Bedford- 
fhire. In 1703 hecameto London for a larger living, but 
found bifhop Compton ftrongly prejudiced againft him, on 
account of four lines in his poem, entitled * ‘The Choice,”’ 
in which it was falfely faid that he preferred a miftrefs to a 
wife, and before the prelate’s {cruples could be removed, the 
unfortunate candidate died, at the early age of 35. In 
another poem, entitled ‘* Cruelty and Lutft,’”’ he has intro- 
duced the charaéter of the brutal Kirk with great effe&t and 
pathos. Dr. Johnfon fays no poem has been more fre- 
quently read than «¢ The Choice.” 

PoMFRET, in Geography, a townfhip of America, in 
Windfor county, Vermont ; containing 1473 inhabitants ; 
64 miles N.E. of Bennington.—Alfo, a poft-town of Con- 
necticut, in Windham county; 66 miles S.W. of Bofton; 
containing a congregational church. Its houfes are hand- 
fome, and the farms of the townfhip are well cultivated. 
It was fettled in 1686 by emigrants from Roxbury. The 
number of inhabitants is 1go5. 

POMIEDLUCK, a town of Weft Greenland. N. lat. 
61° 45’. W. long. 47° 307. 

POMIGLION is a name given by feamen to the cafca- 
bel, or hindmoft knob of acannon. See Guy. 

. POMME’, in Geography, a river of Louifiana, which 
runsinto Miflifippi, N. lat. 37° 18’. W. long. go° 15/. 

PomMé, or Pommetté, in Heraldry. A crofs pommé, or 
pommetté, called alfo trophe, is a crofs with a ball or knob, 
like an apple at each end. 

POMMEL, or PumMet, inthe Manege, a piece of brafs, 
or other matter, at top, and in the middle, of the faddle- 
bow, to which are faitened the holfters, ftirrup-leathers, 
&e. 

PommMeE is alfo a round ball of filver, fteel, or the like, 
fixed at the end of the guard and grafp of a{word ; to ferve, 
in fome meafure, for a counterpoile. : 

Balzac obferves, that there are ftill extant charters and 
privileges granted by Charlemagne, which were fealed with 
the pommel of his fword, which, ordinarily, he promifes to 
defend with the fame fword. 

POMMERAYE, Joun Francis, in Biegraphy, an able 
ecclefiaftical hiftorian, who flourifhed in the feventeenth cen- 
tury, was born at Rouen in the year 1617. At an early 
period he renounced all his employments in the order to 
which he had attached himfelf, that he might devote him- 
{elf wholly to religious exercifes and ftudy. He died in 
1687, aged 70, at the abbey of St. Germain des Prez near 
Paris. His principal works are, “ The Hittory of the Ab- 
bey of St. Qwen at Rouen, and thofe of St. Amand and St. 
Catherine in the fame City ;”’ “* The Hiftory of the Arch- 
bifhops of Rouen,’’? which is efteeemed as the beft of his 
works, andcontains the celebrated remonftrance which Francis 
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de Harlay delivered to the king in 1658, on behalf of the three 
eftates of Normandy ; ‘ Notes to the Colleétion of Councils 
and Synods of the Church of Rouen,’’ which he edited in 
1677 from the MSS. of father John-Anger Goden, and 
which work was afterwards fuperfeded by the larger and 
more perfect collection of father Beffin ; andthe « Hiftory 
of the Cathedral of Rouen.’’? Moreri. 

POMMEREULLA, in Botany, fo named by the 
younger Linnzus, in honour of Madame du Gage de Pom- 
mereull, (or rather Pommereuil, according to Paliffot de 
Beauvois,) a French lady, reported te have beftowed great 
attention upon the natural family of grafles, to which this 
genus belongs.x—Linn. Suppl. 12. Schreb. 42. Willd. 
Sp. PL v. 1. 314. Jufl. 34. Paliffot de Beau. Agroft. gr. 
t. 18. f. 6. Lamarck Illuttr. t. 37.—Clafs and order, Tri- 
andria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Gramina. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Glume turbinate, of two equal valves, 
containing three or four florets ; each valve wedge-ihaped, 
unequally four-cleft, with a linear bafe ; and bearing at its 
back, between the fmaller {egments, a ftraght upright awn, 
exceeding its own length. Cor. Glume of two unequal 
valves ; the outer fimilar to the calyx, and in like manner 
awned ; inner very fhort, undivided, ovate, flat, awnlefs. 
Stam. Filaments three, very fhort; anthers linear, the 
length of the glumes. Pi/f. Germen fuperior, linear ; 
ftyle fimple, capillary ; ftigmas two, bearded laterally. 
Peric. none, except the permanent coroila, invefting the 
feed, but not united with it. Seed folitary, oblong, pel- 
lucid, very fmooth, flat at the inner fide, convex at the 
outer. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx turbinate, of two equal four-cleft 
valves, each awned at the back, containing three or four 
flowers. Corolla of two unequal valves; the outermoft 
awned. 

1. P. Cornucopie. Linn. Suppl. 105. Roxb. Coromand. 
Vv. 2. 17. t. 131.—Sent from India by Koenig to Linnzus. 
Roxburgh fays it grows under buthes, in dry uncultivated 
ground, onthe coa{ft of Coromandel. This is a {mall creep- 
ing grafs, a few inches high. eaves in two ranks, com- 
prefled, fmooth. Flowers {piked, each refembling a little 
fhuttlecock. Dr. Roxburgh’s figure does not exa@ly an- 
{wer to the defcription, nor to the appearance of our 
{pecimens.— We have not been abie critically to examine this 
grafs, for want of fufficient plenty of {pecimens in different 
{tates. 

POMMETTE!. See Pommt. 

POMNA, in Geography, a river of Hindooftan, which 
runs into the Mahany ; 10 miles N. of Bahar. 

POMOERIUM, among the Romans. Authors are not 
agreed as to particular circumftances relating to the pomoe- 
rium ; fome will have it to be a piece of ground without the 
walls ; others a {pace within them ; and others again think 
it was both within and without. But whichever of thefe is 
true, the pomoerium was a place efteemed facred, and kept 
free from houfes and every other kind of ob{truétion. Hitt. 
Acad. Infcr. vol. ii. p. gt, feq. 

POMONA Is.anp, or Mainland, in Geography, the largeft 
of the Orkney iflands which belong to Scotland, is fituated 
in the northern ocean, between the coaft of Caithnefs, and 
Shetland. The etymology of its diftinétive appellation is 
much difputed ; but is moit properly to be referred to twe 
Icelandic words that fignify Great Land, in allufion to its fize 
compared with the neighbouring iflands. According te 
Barry it extends from eait to weft, its longeft direCtion, not. 
lefs than thirty Englifh miles, and varies in breadth from 
fixteen miles on the weit fide, to five or fix on the eaft fide ; 
and near the middle it is fo narrow as to forma neck of 
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Yand, which comprehends little more than a mile acrofs, di- 
viding the ifland into two peninfulas. This ifthmus is bounded 
on one fhore by the beautiful and {pacious bay of Scalpa, 
and on the other by the bay of Kirkwall. It is both ex- 
tremely level and damp, and in other refpects fo formed, as to 
induce a reafonable conjeéture that it was once covered by 
the ocean, and that the prefent Mainland was formerly two 
diftiné iflands. 

Pomona is divided into nine parifhes, viz. Evie-and- 
Rendal, Birfa-and-Harra, Sandwick, Stromne(s, Frith-and- 
Stennis, Kirkwall-and-St. Ola, St. Andrew’s-and- Deernefs, 
Holm-and-Paplay, and Orphir. Thefe difplay much variety 
of appearance, foil, culture, andelevation. Two ridges of 
hills interfe& a great portion of this ifland, and throughout 
a confiderable extent run parallel to each other. The one 
runs from fouth to north, and forms the weftern boundary of 
the Mainland; and the other, rifing towards its eaftern ex- 
tremity, ftretches weftward towards the parifh of Holm 
into that of Orphir, (whence the direétion is fuddenly 
changed towards the north at nearly a right angle,) and ex- 
tends through the parifhes of Frith and Rendal. In both 
thefe ridges the acclivities are ufually green, and when cul- 
tivated are fertile and produétive. The fummits are covered 
with various kinds of grafs intermixed with heath, which at 
once affords pafturage for fheep, black cattle, and horfes, 
and furnifh a fecure haunt for multitudes of moor-game. In 
the parifh of St. Ola, around Kirkwall, the foil is moftly 
good, but the greater portion of it being either common or 
vefted in the community of the borough, lies in a wafte un- 
cultivated ftate. The parifh of Deernefs-and-St. Andrew, 
confifting of an extenfive traé of level ground, is better cul- 
tivated ; as are likewife the united parifhes of Holm and 
Paplay, which indeed conftitute one of the moft compaét 
diftriéts in the country. The foil here is a mixture of clay 
and fandy loam, and having for the moft part a fouthern 
expofure, raifes good crops of oats and bear. Flax alfo is 
grown in confiderable quantities, and is manufactured into 
linen during the winter feafon. The parifh of Orphir, on 
the weft fide of the bay of Scalpa, poffeffes more fertility of 
foil in its central parts, than perhaps any other in Orkney, 
but its extremities are dreary, bleak, and barren. Mackerel 
and herrings frequently vifit the coaft here in vaft fthoals, 
but from want of fkill, induftry, or capital, few of them are 
caught. Howton, a fmall harbour in this parifh, is much 
noted in the hiftory of Orkney, as the fcene of fome remark- 
able tranfactions of old, when Orphir contained. the palace 
and chief refidence of earl Paul, and other ancient counts of 
Orkney. 

To the north-weft of Orphir lie the united parifhes of 
Frith and Stennis, which are chiefly remarkable for feveral 
monuments of antiquity. In a level tract between two 
ridges is a valt colleGion of fepulchral tumuli, or barrows, 
which are conje€tured to contain the afhes of warriors, who 
may have fallen in battle on this {pot. Neither hiftory nor 
tradition, ‘however, afford any clue to fuch an event. Not 
far from hence, and clofe to the loch of Stennis, is a circle of 
- large ftones, fome of which are ‘about fourteen feet high, 
and four broad. Several of them have falien down, of 
others fragments remain, and of fome only the holes in 
which they ftood. The whole is furrounded by a circular 
ditch, twenty feet broad and twelve deep, and inclofing an 
area fixty fathoms in diameter. Near this circle are feveral 
{cattered {tones, alfo four tumuli of confiderable magnitude 
ranged in pairs, and oppofing cach other on the eaft and weft 
fides of the monument. A femicircle of ftones is fituated 
on the oppofite fide of the loch. Theie are of larger di- 
menfions than the ftones of the circle, and are environed by 
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a vallum inftead of a ditch, exterior to which are likewife fe- 
veral ftones, apparently fixed without any regular order. 
Thefe monuments are ufually afcribed to the Celtic Druids, 
like thofe of Stonehenge and Avebury, but the fac that 
no Celtic colony ever vilited Orkney, completely invalidates 
this hypothefis, and leaves their origin veiled in the moft 
profound obfcurity, unlefs we conjecture that they were 
courts of juftice, or temples formed in honour of Odi, the 
Scandinavian god of battle. 

Northward from Stennis are the united parifhes of Evie- 
and-Rendal and Birfa-and-Harra. Evie and Rendal, are 
only partially cultivated, but feed a large number of cattle. 
Fifth of various kinds, and particularly cod, ling, haddocks, 
and flate, abound on the fhores of Evie, which are alfo dif- 
tinguifhed by feyeral of thofe ancient monuments called 
Picts’-houfes, and by numbers of {cattered tumuli. Harra 
and Birla were in very remote ages covered with a foreft, 
though at prefent not a patch of wood remains. The proof 
of this is that trunks of trees, and horns and bones of red 
and fallow deer, are dug up in various parts of this diftri@. 
Several beautiful lakes are difperfed through thefe parifhes. 
The foil in Birfa is much diverfified ; but in Harra a deep 
clay is chiefly prevalent, intermixed with fome wet and 
{wampy ground. Marle is here abundant, but feldom ufed 
for the purpofes of manure. Notwithftanding this, how- 
ever, fuperior crops of bear and oats, and alfo of flax and 
hemp, are raifed in this parifh. Birfa is noted for a magni- 
ficent palace, (now in ruins,) which was erected by fome of 
the ancient earls of Orkney, and was for many years the 
principal refidence, and probably alfo the feat of govern- 
ment. It itands on a projeting point of land clofe to the 
fea fide, and immediately fronting what is denominated the 
burgh of Birfa. “This laft is a {mall portion of high land, 
(now broken off from the Mainland by the force of the 
ocean, ) which bears all the marks of having been arock for- 
tification in very remote times. On this iflet are the remains 
of achapel dedicated to St. Peter, and till lately a celebrated 
place of pilgrimage. Pidts’-houfes are frequent in Birfa, as 
are likewife fingle monumental ftones. Two of thefe, known 
by the name of Stanevaudy, ftand on a mound or barrow ; 
and three of a fmaller fize are furrounded by a great number 
of tumuli, concerning which even tradition is tetally-filent. 
Marble and alabafter are faid to have been difcovered in this 
parifh, alfo at Buquoy and Swanay. 

The other two parifhes in Pomona are Stromnefs and 
Sandwick, which occupy a peninfula on the weft fide of the 
ifland, formed by the Atlantic and the lochs of Stennis. 
They contain about thirty-one {quare miles, of which about 
a ninth part only is cultivated, and the remainder devoted to 
pafturage. Mineral fprings are found in various parts of 
thefe parifhes ; and mines of lead and iron were opened and 
wrought for fome time near Stromnefs, which is now the 
moft populous town in Orkney, and is a place of fome 
trade. Kirkwall is the only borough in the Mainland ; but 
though the feat of the courts of juftice for Orkney, it is 
more than rivalled in extent and in commercial enterprife 
by Stromnefs. See Kirxwati and Srromness; fee alfo 
Orkney /flands for {ome account of the hiftory of Pomona, 
manners and cuftoms of the people, &c. &c. Hiftory of 
the Orkney Iflands by the Rev. Dr. Barry, fecond edit. 
with corrections and additions, by the Rev. James Headrick, 
4to., 1808. 

Pomona, in Mythology, an amiable nymph, for whofe 
favour the deities of the fields were competitors. The name 
was originally appropriated to {ome perfon who had merited 
divine honours by the culture of fruit-trees, and efpecially 
of apple-trees. This nymph is reprefented as fitting on a 
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large bafket full of fruit, holding a number of apples in her 
left hand, and inthe right anofegay of flowers. At Rome 
fhe had a temple and altars. Her prieft was called famen 
Pomonale, and facrifices were offered to her for the preferva- 
tion of the fruits of the earth. 

POMOZDINSKOI, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, 
on the Vitchegda. 

POMPADOUR, a town of France, in the department 
of the Correze ; feven miles S.W. of Uzerches. 

POMPEI, Grroiamo, in Biography, an Italian poet 
and a man of letters, was born of a noble family at Verona 
in 1731. He became an early’ proficient in claffical literature, 
and attained an excellent ftyle. At this period the marquis 
Maffei and other eminent literary characters were refident at 
Verona, in whofe fociety the talents of Pompei received the 
moit advantageous cultivation. He was firft known as an au- 
thor by ‘ Canzoni Paftorali,”’ in two vols. 8vo. Able critics 
fpoke in the higheft terms of thefe pieces, on account of their 
{weetnefs and elegance: it was thought by fome good judges 
that they were never furpafled by any productions of the kind. 
He next tranflated fome of the Idylls of Theocritus and 
Mofchus, in which he exhibited a very happy fele€tion of 
Italian words, correfponding with the Greek. The next 
obje& of his attention was dramatic poetry, in the higher 
departments of which the Italians were at that time very de- 
ficient, and he publifhed in 1768 and 1770, his tragedies of 
« Hypermeftra” and “ Callirhoe,’’ which were reprefented 
with great fuccefs in feveral cities of the Venetian ftate. He 
now employed feveral years on a tranflation of “ Plutarch’s 
Lives,’’ which appeared in 1774 in four vols. 4to. This 
work gave him confiderable reputation as a profe writer and 
{cholar, and it ranks among the very belt claflical ve~fions 
in the Italian language. In 1778 he publifhed two volumes 
of ** Nuove Canzoni Paftorali:’’ he alfo publifhed poetical 
verfions of the “ Hero and Leander of Mufzus;’’ of the 
* Hymns of Callimachus ;”? “A hundred Greek Epi- 
grams ;’’ and the “ Epiftles of Ovid.’” He was a member 
of fome of the academies, and he ferved his native city in 
' the capacities of feeretary to the tribunal of public fafety, 
and to the academy of painting. He died at Verona in 
1790, at the age of 59, and his memory was honoured by 
various public teftimonies, and by the ereétion of his buft in 
one of the fquares of the city. He was highly refpected 
and efteemed, as well for his morals as for his literary ta- 
lents, and his fame was not limited to the confines of Italy. 
An edition of his works was publifhed after his death in fix 
vols. 8vo. Gen. Biog. 

POMPEIA, in Ancient Geography. See Pompei. 

Pompeta Trophoca, the Trophies of Pompey, a name given 
by Strabo, to the place called by other authors “ Summum 
Pyreneum,”’ becaufe thefe trophies were placed on the fum- 
mit of the Pyrenées. They were fituated in the eaftern part 
of the Pyrenées, at the paflage called “Col de Pertuts,”’ 
and were ere&ted to commemorate his victory over Sertorius, 
and to ferve asa boundary between Gaul and Spain. 

POMPEIANO, in Geography, atown of Italy, in the 
department of the Mela; 11 miles S.W. of Brefcia. 

POMPEII, in Ancient Geography, an ancient city of 
Naples, overwhelmed in the firft century by the fame dif- 
aftrous cataftrophe which deftroyed Herculaneum. (See that 
article and Portict.) It is faid to owe its name to the tri- 
umphant pomp in which Hercules led his captives along the 
coaft after his conqueft of Spain: it was probably fituated 
on an arm of the fea, and ferved as a port for the inland 
towns ; which inlet of the fea has been filled up by fucceflive 
eruptions, befides that which deftroyed the town. It is 
about 14 miles from Naples on the road to Nocera. From 
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Naples to “* Torre del Greco,” the high way is almoft a 
ftreet, fo clofe are the villas, villages, and towns to each 
other. As the road was along the coaft, and at the foot of 
Vefuvius, every break gives on one fide a view of the bay, 
on the other of the mountain. Torre del Greco ftill pre- 
fents in its fhattered houfes, half-buried churches, and ftreets 
almoft choaked up with lava, a melancholy inftance of the 
ravages of the laft eruption. The depth of the deftruétive tor- 
rent 1s infome places 25 feet, fo that the entrance into feveral 
houfes is in the fecond itory, and into one church, through 
the great window over the weftern door. Some edifices were 
entirely deftroyed : others were furrounded, incrufted, and 
filled with lava, and may perhaps give a very accurate idea of 
the flate of Herculaneum at the time of its deftru@tion. The 
town of Torre del Greco was fuppofed by Cluverius to oc- 
cupy the feite of Herculaneum, becaufe the diftances nearly 
corref{ponded, and infcriptions have been found that feem to 
corroborate this conjecture. In faét, making allowances for 
the extent of the ancient town, there is little more than three- 
fourths of a mile difference, fo that its name and jurifdic- 
tion extended probably much farther. In the vicinity of 
this place are the ruins of ancient barracks, which were 
the quarters of alegion of Roman foldiers, and behind the 
barracks are two theatres, one -{mall, and fuppofed to 
have been covered, the other large: both thefe edifices were 
lined with marble, beautifully paved, and in every refpe& 
highly finifhed. Thefe theatres are exa@tly of the fame 
form as the Teatro Olimpico of Palladio at Verona ; having ~ 
like it a narrow profcenium, and three entrances, one large 
and the other two lefs, to the ftage from the feenery behind. 
Thefe theatres, when difcovered, were nearly entire, but 
though they have been ftripped of all their decorations, th 
{till retain all their great charatteriftic features. Behind the 
little theatre is a temple of Ifis, occupying an angle formed 
by two ftreets. Some have fuppofed that oracles were iflued 
from this temple, and have declaimed againft the prieft 
craft that was practifed here ; but it does not appear that 
oracles were ever given at Pompeii, as this was a privilege 
referved to the ancient and more renowned temples ; befides, 
oracles had every where ceafed before this edifice or temple, 
if it may be fo called, was ere&ted ; and moreover, the en- 
trances Into it are too public, and the whole contrivance too 
grofs to dupe the dulleft peafant, much lefs the polifhed in- 
habitants of Pompeii. In this building there are niches 
where various ftatues of Venus, Priapus, &c. were found, 
which with the furniture, marble, and pictures, were tranf- 
ported to Portici. Behind this temple, on one fide, is a 
court furrounded with a portico, fupported by fixteen Doric 
pillars, and from a fort of pulpit on one fide it may be inferred, 
that it was intended for fome public affembly. Another 
court follows with a fimilar portico, and communicates with 
the grand portico of the theatre, fupported by more than 
fixty {tone pillars of the Doric order, but in proportion 
bordering upon Tufcan. Near this portico lie feveral frag- 
ments of columns of a much larger fize, and of bolder pro- 
portion ; which perhaps belonged to the temple of Neptune, 
and may have been thrown down and laid in their prefent 
fituation by the earthquake which nearly deftroyed this city 
a few years previous to the eruption that buried it finally. 
The damage occafioned by the firft difafter was never pro- 
bably repaired, and feems to account for the apparent want 
of archite&tural magnificence in a city, equal perhaps in fize 
and population to Herculaneum, and complimented by 
Seneca with the addition of ‘‘ Celebrem Campaniz urbem,”’ 
The moft perfe@ and moft curious objeé that has yet a 
t 
confifts of three courts; in the firft and largeft isa pall 
Sz and 
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and in the. centre an zdicula or little temple: there are nu- 
merous apartments of every defcription paved in Mofaic, co- 
loured and adorned with various paintings on the walls, all 
in a very beautiful ftyle. The baths in this villa fee to have 
been objects of particular attention. Cicero’s Pompeianum 
ftood in the neighbourhood of this town, and poflibly on this 
very fpot. It was a favourite retreat much frequented by 
Cicero and his friends. ‘The houfes at Pompeii are on a 
{mall fcale, generally of one, fometimes of two ftories: the 
principal apartments are always behind, inclofing a court 
with a portico round it, anda marble ciftern in the middle ; 
two had glafs windows, in the others fhutters only were ufed; 
the pavements are all Mofaic, and the walls are ftained with 
mild colours ; the decorations are baffo-relievos in ftucco and 
paintings in medallions. Marble feems to have been common. 
Upon the whole Pompeii bears a {trong refemblance to 
modern Italian towns, with this difference, that in point of 
general appearance the latter have the advantage. It fhould 
however be remembered, that Pompeii had already been da- 
maged by an earthquake, as we learn from Tacitus (Ann. 
xv. 22.) “Motu terre celebre campanie oppidum Pompeii 
corruit ;’’ that the roofs and upper parts of the houfes have 
been borne down by the weight of afhes and pumice {tones 
upon them; and that, as not more than a quarter of the 
town has been hitherto explored, buildings of greater mag- 
nificence may ftill remain buried. 

It is generally fuppofed, that the deftru€tion of this city 
was fudden and unexpected ; and it is even recorded that the 


people were furprifed and overwhelmed at once by the volea-_ 


nic {torm while in the theatre. (Dio, Ixvi.) But to this opi- 
nion there are feveral objetions. The number of fkeletons 
difcovered in Pompeii does not amount to fixty ; and ten 
times this number would be inconfiderable when compared 
with the extent and population of the city. It may perhaps 
be doubted, whether Pompeii was ever fully reftored and re- 
peopled after the earthquake of 63; but it was certainly in 
part repaired and inhabited by a very confiderable body of ci- 
tizens. As for the circumftance of the inhabitants, of either 
Herculaneum or Pompeii, being furprifed while in the theatre, 
it is fo palpably abfurd, that it is difficult to conceive how the 
hiftorian above-mentioned could relate it withfo much gravity. 
The firft agitation and threatening afpe@ of the mountain, 
muft have banifhed all mirth and amufement from its borders, 
and filled every heart with awful expeation and terror. 
Such were the previous intimations, that muft have alarmed the 
inhabitants of their danger, that the greater number of them 
had time to efcape from Pompeii, and thofe whofe fkeletons 
remain were either decrepid flaves, or criminals in aftate of 
confinement. 

The excavations among the ruins of Pompeii continue 
to be profecuted with much induftry. An extent of 
about 500 feet of the town wall has been completely 
cleared. It is from eighteen to twenty feet high, twelve 
thick, and fortified at fhort diftances with fquare towers. 
In the main ftreet, pafling in front of the temple of His, has 
been difcovered the portico of the theatre. Near the fame 
fpot, ten feet. below the level of the' ftreet, was found a 
human fkeleton, and immediately beneath it a large colle&tion 
of gold and filver medals, in the-fineft prefervation, chiefly 
of the reign of Domitian. Under a fuperb portico in the 
quarter of the tombs a number of {keletons has been difco- 
vered, and among them thofe of a female and feveral children. 
Three finger-rings and feveral ear-rings were found among 
the bones. Among the vafes difcovered, there were two 
which were full ef water, with a {mall quantity of afhes at 
the bottom. In one the water was limpid and odourlefs : 
in the other it was of: a brownifh tinge, and had the tafte of 
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lye. For further particulars, fee Euitace’s Claffical Tour’ 
through Italy, vol. i. 

POMPEION, Moyrs0, in Antiquity, a ftately edifice at 
Athens, in which were kept the facred utenfils made ufe of 
at feftivals, and all things neceflary for the folemn proceffions 
prepared. It ftood at the entrance of the old city, which 
looked towards Phalerum, and was adorned with many 
ftatues of the Athenian heroes. 

The word pompeion is derived from woursvs, cum pompa 
incedo, and was likewife ufed for any utenfils employed on 
thefe occafions. 

POMPIEOPOLIS, or Pott, in Ancient Geography, a 
town of Afia, in Cilicia, which belonged to the Rhodians, 
and was fituated between the mouth of the river Cydnus and 
that of Ladmus. Ptolemy. According to Tacitus and 
Dion Caffius it was fituated on the coaft, and had borne the 
name of Soli.—Alfo, a town of Afia, in the interior of 
Paphlagonia.—Alfo, atown of Myfia, which fuffered much 
from an earthquake under the empire of Juftinian. 

POMPELO, or Pomperop.is, a town of Hither Spain, 
belonging tothe Vafcones. See PAMPELUNA. 

POMPEY ‘the Great, in Biography, an’ illuftrious 
Roman, born in the year 107 B.C., was the fon of Cn. 
Pompeius Strabo, an able commander, but extremely un- 
popular, on account of his feverity and avarice. ‘The fub- 
ject of this article was diftinguifhed for a fine expreffion 
of countenance, and a dignified grace of manner, and at a 
very early period he difplayed talents fitted as well for the 
forum as the camp. He firft ferved under his father, who 
commanded an army in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
againft Cinna in the Marian civil wars. On this occafion 
he narrowly efcaped affaflination from Terentius, a young 
patrician, who had been engaged by Cinna to kill both the 
father and fon. Pompey, being informed of the fat, retired 
in the night from his tent, and fecured his father’s life, by 
fetting a guard round the pretorium. Soon after a mutiny 
broke out in the camp, and the foldiers were determined to 
abandon their detefted general. His fon, at this, time not 
arrived to years of manhood, by his entreaties reconciled 
them once more to their general. In a very fhort time 
Pompeius Strabo was killed by lightning, and the party of 
Marius and Cinna became predominant, and filled Rome 
with flaughter. Young Pompey joined the party of Syllay 
and after a feries of fanguinary contefts the Marian party in 
Italy was completely crufhed, and Sylla became abfolute 
matter of Rome: It was fortunate for the reputation.of 
Pompey, that while Sylla was exercifing his cruelties in the 
capital, Pompey: was employed in reducing Sicily. He 
fucceedec in bringing the ifland to fubmiflion. Carbo, a 
diftinguifhed Marian, having fled to the ifland of Coflura 
with feveral of his party, Pompey fent a {quadron to inveft 
the place, to which Carbo furrendered, in the hope that 
Pompey would recolle& and readily repay the kindnefs he 
had done him, in faving his eflate from forfeiture. But 
gratitude is not often found in .perfons raifed fo high as 
Pompey, and in the prefent inftance the conqueror, un- 
moved by any principles of fympathy, or by the recollec- 
tion of the former dignity of his enemy, (who had been 
thrice a conful,) received him with great harfhnefs, and 
ordered him to be led to execution. If Carbo deferved his 
hard fate by his cruelties, Pompey loft fome credit .by his 
unfeeling rigour ; he contrived, however, to win the affec- 
tions of the Sicilians by his clemency. The Marian party 
had now revived in confiderable force in Africa, and Pom- 
pey was fent over to quell the infurgents. In forty. days, 
and with a comparatively {mall force, he regained all the 
territories of Africa which had forfaken the intereft sof 
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Sylla. © This) rapid fuccefs aftonifhed the Romans; and 
Sylla, who admired and dreaded the rifing power of Pom- 
pey, recalled him to Rome.. Pompey immediately obeyed, 
and the dictator, by faluting him with the appellation of 
Great, fhewed to the world what vaft expectations might 
be looked for from the maturer age of his vi€torious lieu- 
tenant. A mere title did not, however, fatisfy the ambition 
of Pompey, he demanded a triumph, and when Sylla refufed 
to grant it, he emphatically exclaimed, “that more people 
were ready to fall down before the rifing than the fet- 
ting fun.” Sylla, ftruck with the obfervation, and not 
chufing to hazard a contelt, gave up his oppofition. Pom- 
pey, therefore, though as yet only a Roman knight, and 
not of the age requifite for entering the fenate, enjoyed 
triumphal honours, but it was at a period in which the 
ancient difcipline of Rome had been fubverted to party 
violence.. He now appeared not as a dependant, but as a 
rival of the diftator. Sylla foon after refigned the dic- 
tatorfhip, and Pompey, in a confular election, mortified 
him by a proof that his own intereft with the people was 
fuperior to that of the late mafter of the commonwealth. 
Sylla refented the infult, by omitting his name alone amon 

all his friends, as a legatee in his will; but Pompey had fe 
ficient greatnefs of mind to overlook the flight, and to 
exert all his influence in obtaining a fplendid public funeral 
for his remains. After the death of Sylla, Pompey fup- 
ported himfelf againft the remains of the Marian faction, 
which were headed by Lepidus. He defeated them, put 
an end to the war which the revolt of Sertorius in Spain had 
occafioned, and obtained a fecond triumph, though ftill a 
private citizen. He was foon after made conful, and in the 
exercife of that office, he reftored the tribunitial power to 
its original dignity, and in forty days removed the pirates 
from the Mediterranean, where they had. reigned for many 
years, and, by their continual plunder and audacity, almoft 
deftroyed the whole naval power of Rome. Pompey was 
now called to greater undertakings, and by the influence of 
his friends at Rome, and of the tribune Manilius, he was 
empowered to finifh the war againft two of the moft power- 
‘ful monarchs of Afia, viz. Mithridates, king of Pontus, 
and Tigranes, king of Armenia. His operations againft 
the king of Pontus were bold and vigorous, and in a gene- 
ral engagement the Romans fo completely vanquifhed the 
enemy, that the Afiatic monarch efcaped with difficulty 
from the field of battle. After Pompey had fettled the 
affairs of Afia, he made a progrefs through Greece, where 
he heard the recitations of the poets and rhetoricians, and 
fhewed his ref{peét to philofophy by a munificent prefent 
to the city of Athens. His victorious return to Italy 
excited great apprehenfions in many, who feared a renewal 
of the icenes acted by Marius and Sylla, but he was aware 
of their anxiety, and quieted their minds by difbanding his 
army the inftant of his landmg at Brundufium, and pro- 
ceeding with the train of a private perfon to Rome. He 
was now met by the whole body of citizens, who welcomed 
him with loud acclamations. His demand of a triumph 
was granted without hefitation, and Rome had never before 
witneffed fo fplendid a {peétacle as his triumphal proceflion 
for two days afforded. Many captive kings, and perfons 
of high rank, walked before his chariot; and the f{poils of 
Afia, delivered to the public treafury, amounted to an im- 
menfe fum.. He difplayed his humanity by liberating all 
his captives after the triumph, and fending them back to 
their own country, with the exception of Ariftobulus and 
Tigranes. It was now his plan, under the appearance of a 
retired private citizen, to maintain the firft place in the 
ftate, by means of his reputation and influence ; but in this 
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defign he found a flrong oppofition from various quarters. 
Craffus and Lucullus furpafled him in wealth; the zealous 
republicans regarded him with fufpicion, and Cefar was 
laying the foundation of his future greatnefs. Pompey 
was therefore obliged to defcend to party manceuvres, and 
he gained ever to is intereft the infamous Clodius. Cefar, 
now returning from his government in Spain, planned a 
reconciliation between Craffus and Pompey, and, at the 
fame time, affociating himfelf with them, he formed the firft 
triumvirate. ‘The objeét that Cefar had in view was the 
confular dignity, which he obtained in the year B.C. 59, 
and by the marriage of Pompey to his daughter Julia, an 
apparently firm union was cemented between them. 

“It is,” fays the biographer of Pompey, “ painful to 
follow the fteps of this great leader after he was converted 
into a party-chief, aiding meafures which, as a good citizen, 
he could not approve, and aéting a fubaltern part in op- 
preffing the liberty of his country, when he might have 
taken the firft ftation as its defender. His ingratitude to 
his great encomiaft Cicero, whom he fuffered to be driven 
into exile by the fury of the tribune Clodius, ftamps an in- 
delible ftain on his chara¢ter, although a fubfequent quarrel 
with Clodius induced him to be a promoter of Cicero’s 
recall.” He gave Czfar all his intereft in procuring the 
illegal appointment to ‘the command in Gaul for five fuc- 
ceflive vears, a fubferviency which, in the end, proved fatal 
to himfelf. For the maintenance of their power, Craflus 
and Pompey ftood candidates for the confulfhip a fecend 
time, which they obtained, but not without fome aéts of 
violence. At the expiration of the year, Craffus departed 
for his extenfive government in the eaft; while Pompey, 
whe had been nominated to the government of Spain, re- 
mained at Rome, endeavouring to ingratiate himfelf with 
the people, by opening the new theatre which he had built, 
and exhibiting games with unufual fplendour. He did not, 
however, truit wholly to popular favour, but kept Rome 
in awe by an army levied on his own authority, and ftationed 
at its gates. By the flaughter of Craffus, and the death of 
Julia in child-bed, only two chiefs were left to difpute the 
empire of the world, circumftances which foon diffolved 
their bond of union, and rendered them competitors rather 
than colleagues. Pompey, however, {till retained a friend- 
fhip for‘Czefar, and gave him all the affiftance he could, to 
{upply the lofles of his campaigns. The difturbances in the 
capital increafing, ‘a party was defirous of nominating 
Pompey diftator ; but Cato propofed, as a lefs obnoxious 
meafure, that he fhould be elected fole conful, which un- 
precedented circumitance took place in the year 52 B.C. 
He now began to be fully fenfible of the danger of Czfar’s 
fuperiority, and in order to improve his intereft with the 
great families, he married Cornelia, widow of the younger 
Craflus, and daughter of Metellus Scipio, and he appointed 
her father his partner in the confulate. Pompey, by his 
influence, caufed Cefar’s application for the prolongation 
of his command in Gaul to be rejeéted by the fenate, and 
he filled the principal magiftracies with the open-enemies of 
that general. He alfo recalled the legions which he had 
lent Czfar, and which were reftored without any hefitation. 
Propofals were now made that they fhould both refign their 
commands, but Pompey’s partifans remonftrated, that the 
legal term of Cefar’s was already expired, which was not 
the cafe with his. It was no longer attempted to be con- 
cealed, that they were both apprehenfive of each other, and 
that neither was willing to fink into the condition of a pri- 
vate citizen. In the Gtikte of the comparative juftice of 
the pretenfions of each, Lucan, though by principle a 
Pompeian, has faid, that Pompey could not bear an equal, 
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nor Cefar a fuperior, (the former, indeed, had been ac- 
cuftomed to be the firft man in Rome,) readily to admit 
the idea of a younger competitor. He had, however, the 
form of the conftitution on his fide; for the fenate, while 
it fuperfeded Cefar in his province, allowed Pompey to re- 
tain his command. In real power the two rivals were very 
unequal. Pompey was never, in talents, a match for Cefar, 
and now habituated to the indulgencies of a civic life, was 
become ‘‘magni nominis umbra,”’ the mere fhadow of a 
great name. Still he does not appear to have been fenfible 
of any decline of his authority ; and when Cicero, finding 
him deaf to propofals of accommodation, and neverthelefs 
negligent in his preparations, afked him with what forces 
he intended to oppofe Czfar, he vauntingly replied, “ When 
I ftamp with my foot, an army will ftart out of the ground,”’ 
Cefar in the year 49 B.C. crofied the Alps, and encamped 
at Ravenna. A decree of the fenate proclaimed him a 
public enemy, and Pompey was required to take upon him- 
{elf the defence of the ftate. He began to prepare in earneft 
for war, but was behind hand with his rival. Czefar pafied 
the Rubicon, and advanced to Rome, and Pompey, finding 
himfelf unequal to oppofe the force of his rival, fled. ‘The 
refult, however, was the famous battle of Pharfalia, which 
took place in the year 48 B.C. Pompey, who was com- 
pelled to engage, contrary to his judgment and inclination, 
did little worthy of his former fame, and as foon as he faw 
his army thrown into diforder, lofing all that prefence of 
mind for which he was formerly remarkable, he withdrew 
to his tent. There he remained filent, like one overpowered 
by calamity, till the approach of the victor’s army urged 
him toa hafty flight; he proceeded to the fea-coaft and em- 
barked for Lefbos. In that ifland he had a moft affecting 
interview with his faithful Cornelia, with whom, and a few 
friends, he failed away to the coaft of Afia. Touching at 
Cyprus, a confultation was entered upon refpecting further 
proceedings, and it was refolved to withdraw to Egypt, 
where it was expected a friendly reception would be given 
them by Ptolemy, on account of the favours done to his 
father by Pompey. When, however, the approach of this 
Roman was made known to the Egyptian court, a courcil 
was held refpeting the conduct proper to be obferved on 
fo important and delicate an occafion. It was at length re- 
folved, as the fafeft courfe, that he fhould be enticed into 
their power, and then murdered. A barge was fent to 
bring him afhore; fome appearances led him to fufpeét 
treachery, but it was too late te hefitate. Taking leave of 
his wife and fon, he ftept into the barge, repeating a couplet 
of Sophocles, which fays, that he who puts himfelf in a 
tyrant’s power has loft his freedom. As foon as the boat 
touched the land a crowd ran to meet it; and as Pompey 
was rifing to go on fhore, one of the Romans {tabbed him 
in the back, and a number of affaffins joined in the bloody 
deed. He received their ftrokes without a groan or ftruggle. 
They cut off his head, and left his naked body expofed on 
the fhore. His faithful freedman remained by it, till night 
coming on he was left alone, he then got together fome 
planks from a wreck, and made a funeral pile. An old 
Roman foldier, who had ferved under Pompey in his youth, 
affifted him in performing the funeral rites. When Cefar 
arrived in Egypt, the head of his rival was prefented to 
him, but he turned away from the fpeétacle and burft into 
tears. To fhew his deteftation of the death, he put to 
death all thofe who had any hand in it, and caufing the head 
to be interred with great folemnity, he ereéted over it a 
temple to Nemefis. Pompey perifhed in the fifty-ninth year of 
his age, leaving behind him a name among the mott illuftrious 
of antiquity. He left two fons, Cneius and Sextus, of 
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whom the firft loft his life foon after the battle of Munda ; 
the fecond, after having rendered himfelf formidable by fea 
to the triumvirs, was reduced to take refuge in Armenia, 
where he was killed. We fhall clofe this article with the 
character of Pompey drawn by an able hand. “ His private 
virtues were many ; he was moderate in his pleafures, tem- 
perate and free from diffolute or oftentatious luxury in the 
higheft fortune, kind-hearted, mild, and humane, when un- 
influenced by party violence. His talents were great and 
various, if not of the higheft clafs; and his mind was cul- 
tured by letters and philofophy. As a citizen he cannot 
rank among pure patriots, yet his ambition tended only to 
be the chief of a free ftate, not to be the fubverter of its 
freedom. He wifhed te be, fays Lucan, ruler of the 
fenate, but of a fenate of authority. He preferred arms 
to the toga, but in arms he was a lover of peace. In his 
ambitious purfuits he was occafionally guilty of violence 
and ingratitude; but this was a confequence of his com- 
mencing life under the aufpices of-party, from which bane- 
ful influence he never was freed. He finally rofe to a ftation 
to which he was unequal, and forfeited in the laft a& of the 
eventful drama of his life, much of the reputation he had 
gained in the preceding aéts.”’ Plutarch. Univer. Hitt. 

Pompey’s Pillar. See Piivar. 

Pompey, in Geography, a poft-town of America, in 
Onondago county, New York, incorporated in 1794, and 
containing 2332 inhabitants. 

POMPHOLY*X, in Medicine, a difeafe which is cha- 
racterifed by an eruption of dullz, blebs, or large vefications 
on the fkin, unaccompanied by fever, and without any in- 
flammation furrounding them. 

This is the. fenfe in which Dr. Willan appropriated the 
appellation of Pompholyx, in his treatife on cutaneous 
difeafes, with the view of avoiding the confufien of authors, 
who have clafled, under the title of Pemphigus, all affe€tions 
accompanied by Jbulle, whether febrile or non-febrile, and 
have even included, under the fame head, a fuppofed idio- 
pathic and contagious difeafe. See PempnHicus. ; 

Foefius obferves, in his gloflary of the words ufed by 
Hippocrates, that the father of phyfic employed the word 
mo.001 to denote wheals, or thofe eminences which refemble 
the eruption produced by nettles; but that Galen explains 
the pomphi, as elevations of the cuticle, containing a fluid. 
The word rouGorvk, however, fignified a bubble of air, ap- 
pearing upon the furface of water, to which thefe dul/e upon 
the fkin beara confiderable refemblance. 

Dr. Willan defcribed three fpecies of pompholyx, to 
which he gave the epithets benignus, diutinus, and /olitarius. 
The firf of thefe is characterifed by the appearance of tranf- 
parent bulla, of the fize of a pea, or fometimes as large as 
a hazel nut, which arife fucceflively, and in three or four 
days break, difcharge their contained lymph, and foon heal. 
They are feated chiefly in the face, neck, and extremities ; 
and occur moft commonly in boys in hot weather, in infants 
during the irritation of teething, and in young perfons of 
irritable habit from eating acrid vegetable fubitances, or 
from {wallowing a few grains of mercury. The /econd, 
Pompholyx diutinus, is a tedious and painful diforder, and 
is ufually preceded for fome weeks by languor and laffitude, 
head-ache, ficknefs, and pains in the fimbe. At firft 
numerous red pimply elevations on the cuticle appear, with 
a fenfation of tingling, which are prefently raifed mto tranf- 
parent vefications, that become as large as a pea within 
twenty-four hours, and, if not broken, afterwards attain 
the fize of a walnut. If they are rubbed off prematurely, 
the excoriated furface is fore and inflamed, and does not 
readily heal. The bullz continue to rife in fucceffion on 
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different parts of the body, and even re-appear on the parts 
firft affected, in fome cafes for feveral weeks, fo that the 
whole number of bulle is very great ; and when the exco- 
riations are thus multiplied, a flight febrile paroxy{m occurs 
every night, and the patient fuffers much from the irritation, 
and from want of fleep. Oceatfionally, indeed, the irritation 
is fo fevere, a certain degree of inflammation furrounding 
the difeafed parts, that a conftant febrile excitement is kept 
up, efpecially in elderly people. 

The Pompholyx diutinus chiefly affeéts perfons of debili- 
tated conftitution, and is commonly mott fevere in perfons 
advanced in years. It is not always eafy to trace the ex- 
citing caufes of the difeafe; it feems to originate, indeed, 
under different conditions of the body, but often after the 
exhauftion of long fatigue and continued anxiety, with an 
imperfect nutriment ; fometimes it appears to be brought on 
by intemperance ; and not unfrequently it is connected with 
anafarca, or general dropfy, with feucvy, hemorrhea pete- 
chialis, and other ftates of the conftitution, in which the 
powers of the cutaneous circulation are feeble. In fome 
inftances it has appeared under circumftances to which many 
forms of cutaneous eruption are afcribed, namely, after pro- 
fufe {fweating, during which celd liquors were copioufly 
fwallowed, and a fudden chillinefs produced. In the fevers 
in which it has been obferved to occur, the eruption has 
been obvioufly fymptomatic, and not a characteriftic of a 
peculiar febrile difeafe, like the idiopathic eruptive fevers, 
{mall-pox, meafles, &c., with which it has been erroneoufly 
affimilated, under the appellation of Pemphigus ; for it has 
not only occurred at various periods of the febrile attacks, 
and varied much in its duration; but it has accompanied 
fevers of every type, continued, remittent, and intermittent, 
and has even appeared among the fymptoms of arthritic, ca- 
tarrhal, and other fecondary fevers. : 

If we refer to the defcriptions, and to the details of indi- 
vidual cafes, given under the appellation of Pemphigus by 
many writers, we fhall find the preceding itatement fully 
confirmed. It will alfo appear from the fame authorities, 
that the pompholyx is never communicated by contagion, 
like the idiopathic exanthemata before alluded to ; and that 
the fluid contained in the bulle is, in fat, not ichorous, but 
a bland lymph, refembling that which is poured into the 
ventricles of the brain in hydrocephalus. This circumftance 
was demonftrated by one gentleman, not only by chemical 
analyfis, but by the ineculation of his own perfon with the 
lymph, which produced no effect whatever. (See Mr. 
Gaitfkell’s cafe of Pemphigus, in the Memoirs of the Me- 
dical Society of London, vol«iv. art. 1.) There is another 
difference, too, between pompholyx and the idiopathic 
eruptive fevers; which is, that in feveral of the’ perfons, 
whofe cafes are recorded, the difeafe occurred more than 
once. 

There is fome difference both in the appearance and in the 
method of cure of this form of pompholyx, as it affects the 
young and the old. It is always moit troublefome and ob- 
ftinate in aged people, in whom the tranfparent bulle fome- 
times nak the fize of aturkey’s egg, while others of a 
fmaller fize are intermixed with them, which appear dark 
and livid. When broken, they leave a black excoriated 
furface, which fometimes ulcerates. In thefe cafes the 
warm bath ufed every fecond day, was confidered by Dr. 
Willan as the moft ative palliative of the fymptoms, and as 
proving ultimately the moft effe€tual remedy. Cafes fome- 
times occur, however, even in people far advanced in age, in 
which there is a febrile difpofition conneéted with the irri- 
tation of the eruption, which interdi€ts the ufe of the warm 
bath ; in an old lady of eighty, in whom the bulle were fur- 
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rounded by an exanthematous rednefs, the warm . bath pro- 
duced fo violent an exacerbation of the fever, as to ren- 
der its repetition no longer advifeable. Dr. Bateman ob- 
ferves, that the decoétion of cinchona, with cordials and 
diuretics, has appeared to him to be of confiderable ad- 
vantage, in the pompholyx of old people, efpecially when 
the eruption was combined with anafarca, which is not 
uncommon in thefe debilitated habits. In young perfons, 
the warm bath appears to be decidedly injurious, inafmuch 
as it feems to increafe both the unpleafant tingling im the 
fkin, and thie number of the vefications.. In fuch patients, 
indeed, the difeafe is feldom fevere, and generally difappears 
in two or three weeks, efpecially under the ufe of cinchona 
with the mineral acids. 

The third {pecies, called Pompholyx {folitarius by Dr. 
Willan, is fo rare a form of the difeafe, that that expe- 
rienced practitioner had only feen three cafes of it in the 
courfe of his pra¢tice, and thefe occurred only in women. 
One large vefication arifes ufually in the night, after a 
fenfation of tingling and prickling in the fin, and rapidly 
diitends itfelf, fo as to contain fometimes a tea-cup full 
of lymph; within forty-eight hours it breaks, difcharging 
its fluid, and leaving a fuperficial ulceration. Near this 
another vefication appears ina day or two, and goes through 
the fame courfe ; and it is fometimes followed in like man- 
ner by two or three others in fucceffion ; fo that the whole 
duration fhall be eight or ten days. - It is not eafy to lay 
down any very decided plan of treatment for a difeafe which 
has been fo little noticed; but Dr. Willan believed that cin- 
chona internally, and linfeed poultices externally, followed 
by light dreflings to the fores, were employed with benefit 
in the cafes which he treated. See Willan on Cutaneous 
Difeafes, clafsiv. Bateman’s Practical Synopfis of Cutan, 
Difeafes, p. 138. See alfo the individual cafes by Mr. 
Gaitfkell, before quoted; by Mr. Upton in the Mem. of 
the Medical Society of London, vol. ii. appendix ; by Mr. 
Chriftie, in the Lond. Med. Journal, vol. x. p. 3855 by 
Dr. Stewart inthe Edinburgh Med. Commentaries, vol. vi. 
art. 3; by Dr. Hall, in the Annals of Medicine, vol. iii. 
art. 9g; by Mr. Ring, in the Lond. Med. Journ. vol. xi. 
p- 2353 by Dr. Dickfon, in the Tranf. of the Royal Irith 
Academy for 1787; and by Bang, in the Ata Reg. Soe. 
Med. MHaunienfis, vol.i. p. 8, &c. 

POMPHOLYX, [louGoav, literally denoting a bubble arifing 
on water, in Pharmacy, a name anciently given to a fort of 
metalline flower ; being a white, light, and friable fubftance, 
found adhering to the lid or cover of the crucibles or fur- 
naces, in which zine or its ore ts melted with other metals. 

It is efteemed deterfive and deficcative, though only ap- 
plied externally. 

The early chemitts called it nil, or nihil album, luna philo- 
Jophica, flores xinci, and allo zincum calcinatum, andit has been 
denominated fometimes white tutty, in regard of its refem- 
blance to tutty in virtue. (See Turty.) In the modern 
London Pharmacopeia it is called Oxide of Zinc ; which fee. 

POMPIDOUDUR, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Lozere; nine miles S. of Florac. 

POMPIGNAGC, a town of France, in the department 
of the Gironde; fix miles E. of Bourdeaux. 

POMPIGNAN, Jean-Jacques Le France, Marquis 
de, in Biography, a man of letters, was born at Montauban 
in the year 1709. He was brought up to the law, and 
became advocate-general, and afterwards firft prefident of 
the court of Aides at Montauban. Ata very early period 
he difplayed a talent for poetry, and in 1734 brought upon ' 
the ftage his tragedy of Didon, in which he attempted an 
imitation of Racine. Being well acquainted with the 
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learned languages and modern ones, he continued to em- 
ploy himfelf in original compofition and tranflation, and in 
a refidence at Paris formed extenfive conneétions in the 
literary circles. In 1760 he was admitted into the French 
academy. At this time the Encyclopedifts and their affo- 
ciates were become a numerous and powerful party, and 
they did not fcruple to attack, without difguife, opinions 
that had been fan¢tioned by time and the prejudices of the 
world. Pompignan was avowedly enlifted in the oppofite 
party ; and in an academical harangue, which he was called 
on to make, he attacked with vigour and fome degree of 
violence the principles which then affumed the name of phi- 
lofophy. This decided hottility to the literati of the day, 
who had poffeffion of the public mind, drew upon him a 
large portion of fatire from Voltaire and others, in- which 
not only his literary talents were ridiculed, but the imputa- 
tion of hypocrify, and the interefted purfuit of court 
favour, were attempted to be faftened upon him. His con- 
temporaries, however, who were not biafled with party 
prejudices, admit that he was a good writer, and that the 
whole tenor of his life gave abundant evidence of real and 
fincere piety. He retired from the contentions of the me- 
tropolis to his eftate of Pompignan, where he died in 1784, 
efteemed by the public and regretted by his tenants, to 
whom he was a father and protector. His works were 
publifhed collectively in fix vols. 8ve. They confift of 
dramatic pieces, difcourfes, harangues, an imitation of Vir- 
gil’s Georgics, and tranflations from /E{chylus and Lucian. 
His ftyle is pure and elegant, his fentiments are laudable, 
and his remarks judicious. 

PomMPIGNAN, JoHN-GEORGE LE FRANC pk, brother of 
the preceding, a prelate of high rank and diftinguifhed 
merit, was born at Montauban in the year 1715. He 
was educated for the clerical profeflion, and was ordained 
prieft at a proper age, and in 1744 he was prefented to the 
valuable bifhopric of Puy, in Languedoc. On the accef- 
fion of Lewis XVI. he was tranflated to the archiepifcopal 
fee of Vienne, in Dauphine. In both thefe fees he dif- 
charged the duties of his epifcopal funétions with the 

reateft afliduity, and difplayed unwearied zeal in his per- 
fonal labours, as well as the produétions of his pen. In 
1789, he was one of the clerical deputies fent by the pro- 
vince of Dauphine to the meeting of the ftates-general ; 
and when it was deliberated in the chamber of the clergy, 
in what manner they fhould verify their powers, he was 
one of the members of that order, who voted that fuch 
verification fhould take place in the general aflembly of the 
three orders. This point having been carried, the arch- 
bifhop went at the head of the majority, and formed a 
junétion with the deputies of the Commons. Soon after- 
wards he was a member of the royal council, and became 
minifter of the department which had the fuperintendency 
of ecclefiaftical benefices. At this period the pope ad- 
dreffed to him a letter, {trongly conjuring him to refift, 
with all his influence and power, any encroachments on the 
rights of the church, and all*innovations in the condition 
and appointments of the clergy. The ftream was, however, 
too {trong to be refifted by his efforts, and he funk, pro- 
bably through grief and difappointment, mto the arms of 
death. He was a confiderable author; his principal works 
are, “ A Critical Eflay onthe prefent State of the Republic 
of Letters,”? 1743; ‘ Paftoral Inftructions of the Bifhop 
of Puy, for the Benefit of the new Converts within his 
Diocefe ;”? “ Devotion not at enmity with Wit and Genius ;” 
*«« Mandates prohibiting the Reading of the Works of Rouf- 
feau and the Abbe Raynal.’? His talents as a writer and 
preacher have been varioufly eftimated: fome have com- 
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pared him with Boffuet, to which he had no well-founded 
pretenfions, neverthelefs he always wrote with purity, and 
often with elegance. To an enlightened genius he united 2 
candid liberal mind; and though he was zealous for the in- 
terefts of religion, and fpent his life in combating the new 
philofophy, he was not a bigot nor intelerant. « No mi- 
nifter,”” fays his biographer, ‘* was more exemplary and 
irreproachable in his manners, nor more exempt from 
worldly mindednefs. No one was more devoted to the 
duties of his ation, poffefled more knowledge, or greater 
fimplicity, or was better entitled to the veneration in which 
he was held by the Catholic clergy.” ® 

POMPILUS, in Ichthyology, the name of a fea-fifh, in 
the Linnean fyftem «a fpecies of the coryphena, remarkable 
for following the rudders of fhips to vaft diitances. It has 
no {cales ; it has a very broad line from the gills to the tail, 
under which are a number of dotted tranfverfe lines, reach- 
ing to the belly, above the line on the fide; the back is 
{potted with different colours; the mouth is moderately 
large, but the teeth very {mall ; its forehead, between the 
eyes, is of a gold colour, and it has four fins, two at the 
gills, and two onthe belly ; and befide thefe, one long one 
running all the length of the back, and another anfwering it 
from the anus to the tail; its tail is not forked. 

Pompitus is alfo ufed by fome authors for the nautilus, 
as well of the papyraceous as the camerated kind. 

POMPION, in Botany. See Cucursira. 

POMPON, Great and Little, in Geography, two rivers 
of Hindooftan, which run into the Ganges; the former 
three miles below Putna, and the latter near Futwa. 

POMPONA, a name given by the Spaniards in America 
to a fort of vanilla, the pods of which are shorter and thicker 
than thofe of the common kind, and ofa ftronger fmell, 
though lefs agreeable. The pulpy matter alfo in thefe pods 
is more liquid than that in the common kind, and the feeds 
much larger, being as big as thofe of muftard. This is 
never brought to market alone ; but the Indians who gather 
it, cunningly mix it ameng the right kind; but this fhould 
be taken care ‘of by the buyer, fince this kind is very pre- 
judicial, occafioning violent head-aches in men, and in women 
vapours and diforders of the womb. 

It isnot yet certainly known whether this be the fruit of 
a different {pecies of the vanilla plant, or whether it be only 
different from the common in age, or in the place of growth 
of the plant. 

POMPONAZZI, Pzrer, in Biography, a celebrated 
Italian Peripatetic philofopher in the 15th and early part 
of the 16th century, was born at Mantua in the year 
1462. He puriued his ftudies at the univerfity of Padua, 
where hé became a profeffar; and greatly diftinguifhed him- 
felf. During the war in which the republic of Venice was 
engaged againit the league of Cambray, the univerfity be- 
ing for a time difperfed, he retired to Bologna, where he 
occupied the philofophical chair till his death, which hap- 
pened in 1625, when he was in the fixty-third year of his 
age. His remains were afterwards conveyed to Mantua, 
where they were interred, by the dire€tion of cardinal Her- 
cules Gonzaga, in a magnificent tomb, on which a ftatue 
in bronze was erected to his memory. He was addiéted to 
fuperftition and fanaticifm, and a zealous advocate for judi- 
cial aftrology, as appears from his book “ De Naturalium 
Effectuum admiranderum Caufis, feu de Incantationibus.?? 
He had, however, an underftanding capable of penetrating 
mto the depths of the Peripatetic Sottest and his writings, 
though barbarous and inelegant in ftyle, difcover great 
acutenefs and fubtlety of thought. He, like many perfons 
of confiderable talents in the prefent day, publicly taught 
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that the natural reafons aflerted for the doétrine of the im- 
mortality of the foul, are not folid and fatisfaétory ;.that 
Ariftotle did not believe it ; and that the whole proof of a 
future exiftence depends upon revelation, on which ground 
he was firmly convinced of its truth. On this fubject he 
publifhed a treatife «« De Immortalite Anime,’ and the 
doétrine became fo popular, that pope Leo X. thought 
it neceflary to iflue a bull to fupprefs it; and the monks 
were fo clamorous in denouncing it as an impious produc- 
tion, that the book was condemned to be publicly burnt at 
Venice, and it was with fome difficulty that the author 
himfelf efcaped the flames. He owed his life to the 
powerful influence of cardinal Bembo. Pomponazzi was 
author of fome other works, particularly “ De Fato, 
libero Arbitrio, Predeftinatione, et Providentia,’’ and “ De 
Incantationibus,’? which were not publifhed till after his 
death. Moreri. Bayle. . 
POMPONESCO, in Geography, a town of Italy, on the 
Po; five miles S.E. of Sabionetta. : 
POMPONIO-LETO, Gru to, in Biography, one of 
the Italian literati of the 15th century, was born about the 
year 1428, at Amendola, in Upper Calabria. He was 
the illegitimate fon of a noble of very high rank, and his 
baptifmal name has not been afcertained; but he affumed 
that of Pomponius from the love of antiquity, fubjoining 
that of Larus, which he fometimes changed into Inror- 
TUNATUS. He was rather whimfical in his names, and oc- 
eafionally called himfelf Julius Pomponius Sabinus. He 
went to Rome at an early age, where he was initiated into 
claflical literature, and in 1457 he fucceeded one of his 
matters, viz. Lorenzo Valla, in his fchool. _ At this period, 
the noble remains of antiquity in that city, and the memory 
of its paft grandeur, fo inflamed his imagination, that the 
ftudy of its topography and relics became his ruling paf- 
fion. There was not a corner in Rome, which poflefled 
any veltiges of ancient times, with which he was not well 
acquainted. He was frequently feen wandering penfive and 
alone among thefe f{cenes ; and fo great was his enthufiafm, 
that when any object, that he had not contemplated before, 
ftruck his eye, he would ftand in a kind of extacy, and 
weep with tendernefs ; and it is faid, his fixed attitude, with 
his wild looks, and mean apparel, made him almoft pafs for 
a {peétre haunting the ruined walls and caverns. Pomponio 
founded an academy in Rome devoted to claffical literature 
and antiquarian refearches. Each of the members aflumed 
a Roman or Grecian name, and at their meetings they dif- 
cuffed queftions of hiftory and antiquity, and fometimes of 
philofophy. The freedom which they took in their con- 
verfations, was the caufe of a terrible ftorm, that fell upon 
them in 1468, during the pontificate of Paul II. Toa 
charge of impiety and herefy, was added that of a con- 
{piracy againft the pope, who caufed all of them, who 
were within his reach, to be apprehended and put to the 
torture to force a confeflion. Leto, who was at that time 
in Venice, was brought in chains to Rome, and fubjeéted 
to a rigorous examination. He was probably completely 
cleared from the fufpicion of all guilt, as he was allowed 
again to open his fchool in Rome, which he continued for 
twenty-eight years longer. Such was his affiduity in his 
occupation, that he was accuftomed every morning, at 
break of day, to go to his fchool, and there explain the 
Roman authors to a crowd of auditors, many of whom, 
on account of the fmallnefs of the room, were obliged to 
ftand in the ftreet ; fo great was the ardour for literature 
in thofe days. He had furnifhed his houfe with marbles 
and other monuments of antiquity, fome of which had 
VoL. XXVIII. 
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been prefented to him by Lorenzo de Medici. He died in 
1498, at the age of feventy. He was author of various 
works, principally relative to Roman hiftory and anti- 
quities. Of thefe the following are the principal, «« A Com- 
pendium of the Hiftory of the Roman Empire from the 
Death of Gordian the Younger to the Exile of Juftin III. ;”’ 
“ Treatifes on the Magiftracies, Priefthoods, and Laws of 
Rome ;”’ “ De Antiquitatibus Urbis Rome ;”’ and com- 
mentaries on various Latin authors. He made great cel- 
leétions of ancient infcriptions, but is charged with having 
offered fome fictitious ones to the learned world. He was 
probably impofed upon himfelf, and therefore the impofition 
upon others was innocent. 

POMPTINE Marsues, Pomptine Paludes, in Ancient 
Geography, denote a diftri€t in the S.E. part of the Cam- 
pagna di Roma, and derive their appellation from ‘ Pome- 
tium,’’ a confiderable town of the Volfci. . Although this 
city was fo opulent as to enable Tarquin to build the Capitol 
with its plunder, yet it had totally difappeared before the 
time of Pliny. Homer, and after him Virgil, reprefent the 


‘abode of Circe as an ifland, and Pliny, alluding to Homer, 


quotes this opinion, and confirms it by the teftimony of 
Theophraftus, who, inthe year of Rome 440, gives this 
ifland a circumference of 80 ftadia, or about 10 miles. It 
is not improbable that this vaft plain, even now fo little 
raifed above the level of the fea, may, like the territory of 
Ravenna on the eaftern coaft, have once been covered by 
the waves. Whatever may have been its ftate in fabulous 
times, the fame Pliny relates, on the authority of a more 
ancient Latin writer, that at an early period of the Roman 
republic, the tra&t of country afterwards included in the 
marfhes contained 33 cities, all of which gradually difap- 
peared before the ravages of war, or the ftill more deftruétive 
influence of the increafing fens. Thefe fens are occafioned 
by the quantity of water carried into the plain by numberlefs 
ftreams that rife at the foot of the neighbouring mountains, 
and for want of fufficient declivity creep fluggifhly over the 
level fpace, and fometimes ftagnate in pools, or lofe them- 
felves in the fands. The principal of thefe ftreams are the 
Aftura, the Nymfa, the Teppia, the Aqua Pazza, in the 
upper, and the Amafenus and Ufens in the lower marfhes. 
The pools or lakes line the coaft, and extend from the 
neighbourhood of the mouth of the Aftura to the pro- 
montory of Circe. The flat and fwampy traét fpread from 
thefe lakes to the foot of the Volfcian mountains, and 
covered an extent of eight miles in breadth and 30 in length, 
with mud and infeétion. 'The lofs of fo much fertile and 
valuable land, and the exhalations arifing from fuch a vaft 
tract of fwamp, carried not unfrequently to the Capitol it- 
felf by the foutherly winds, muft have attra¢ted the atten- 
tion of a people, as active and induftrious as the ancient 
Romans. Appius Claudius, about 300 years B.C., when 
employed in carrying his celebrated road acrofs thefe marfhes, 
made the firit attempt to drain them ; and his example was, 
at long’ intervals, followed by various confuls, emperors, 
and kings, down to the Gothic Theodofius inclufively. 
The wars that followed the death of this prince, the de- 
vaftation of Italy, and the weak and unfettled ftate of the 
Roman government, withdrew the attention from cultiva- 
tion, and left the waters of the * Paludes” to their aGtuai 
operation. The popes, however, when their fovereignty 
was eftablifhed, and their attention no longer diftraéted by 
the piratical vilits of diftant, or the inroads of neighbour- 
ing barbarians, turned their thoughts to the amelioration 
of the inundated territory ; and we find, accordingly, that 
from Boniface VIII. down to the late pontiff Pius VI. no 
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fewer than 15 popes have attempted this grand undertaking. 
Moft of thefe efforts were attended with partial, none with 
full fuccefs. 

Of the methods employed by Appius, and afterwards by 
the conful Cethegus, we know little, though not the road 
only, but the traces of certain channels dug to draw the 
water from it, and mounds raifed to proteét 1t from fudden 
{wells of water, are traditionally afcribed to the former. 
Julius Cefar is faid to have revolved in his mighty mind a 
defign worthy of himfelf, of turning the courfe of the Tiber 
from Oftia, and carrying it through the Pomptine territory 
and marfhes to the fea at Terracina. This grand project, 
which exifted only in the mind of the Dictator, perifhed 
with him, and gave way to the more moderate but more 
practicable plan of Auguttus, who endeavoured to carry off 
the fuperfluous waters by opening a canal all along the Via 
Appia from Forum Appii to the grove of Feronia.. It was 
cuftomary to embark on this canal at night time, as Strabo 
relates, and Horace practifed, becaufe the vapours that 
arife from thefe fwamps are lefs noxious during the coolnefs 
of the night, than in the heat of the day. Many of the in- 
conveniences of the marfhes ftill continued to be felt, as ap- 
pears from Horace’s complaints, and the epithet applied by 
Lucan to the Via Appia: 


<¢ Et qua Pomptinas via dividit Uda paludes.”’ L. ii. 


However, the canal opened by Auguttus ftill remains, and 
is called the ‘¢ Cavata.’? The luxury and improvident po- 
licy of the immediate fucceffors of Auguftus, and the civil 
wars that raged under Galba, Otho, Vitellius, and Vefpa- 
fian, diverted their attention from works of peace and im- 
provement ; fo that the marfhes had again increafed, and 
the waters {welled, fo as to render the Via Appia nearly 1m- 
paflable. (See Sil. Ital. lib. viti.) At length Nerva re- 
fumed the tafk, and his glorious fucceflor, Trajan, carried 
it on during ten years, and with fo much activity, that the 
whole extent of country from Treponti to Terracina was 
drained, and the Via Appia completely reftored in the third 
confulate of that emperor. This event 1s commemorated in 
three infcriptions, one of which may be feen on a marble 
flab at the village of Treponti: another more explicit was 
found near the 42d mile-{tone on the Via Appia, and the 
third exifts on a ftone in one of the angles of the wall of the 
cathedral at Terracina. During the convulfions of the fol- 
lowing centuries the marfhes were again overflowed, and 
again drained by Cecilius Decius, in the reign of Theodoric. 
The commencement of this work is announced in an epittle 
drawn up in the declamatory ftyle of the times, and ad- 
drefled by the Gothic prince to the fenate. Its fuccefs is 
acknowledged in another to Dectus, containing a grant of 
the lands drained by him free from taxes for ever. 

Of the different popes who have revived this ufeful enter- 
prize, Boniface IJ., Martin V., and Sixtus Quintus, carried 
it on with a vigour adequate to its importance, and a magni- 
ficence worthy of the ancient Romans. But the fhort reigns 
of thefe benevolent and enterprifing fovereigns did not per- 
mit them to accomplifh their grand defigns ; and their fuc- 
ceffors of lefs genius or lefs activity: contented themfeives 
with iffuing briefs, and impofing obligations on the commu- 
nities and proprietors to fupport and repair the drains. 
The glory of finally terminating this grand uncertaking, fo 
often attempted and fo often fruftrated, was referved for the 
late Pontiff, Pius VI., who, immediately on his elevation to 
the papal throne, turned his attention to the Pomptine 
marfhes. The level was taken with precifion, the depth of 
the different canals and oytlets founded, the degree ef decli- 
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vity in the beds of the rivers afcertained, and at length the 
work began in the year 1778. It was carried on, with in- 
credible ardour and vait expence, for the {pace of ten years, 
and at length crowned with complete fuccefs, and loi in 
the year 1788. The draining of the Pomptine marfhes is 
one of the moft ufeful, as well as moft difficult works ever 
executed, and refleéts more luftre on the reign of Pius VI. 
than the dome of the Vatican, all-glorious as it is, can con- 
fer on the memory of Sixtus Quintus. In order to fecure 
the permanent benefit of this great work, it is neceflary that 
the canals of communication fhould be kept open, and the 
beds of the ftreams cleared. It is reported, however, that 
fince the laft French invafion,-thefe neceflary precautions 
have been negle&ted, and that the waters begin to itagnate 
again. 

Mr. Euttace informs us, that when he and his companions 
crofled the Pomptine marfhes, fine crops of corn covered 
tke country on their left, and feemed to wave to the very 
foot of the mountains ; while on the right numerous herds 
of cattle and horfes grazed in extenfive and luxuriant pat. 
tures. In their worft flate, thefe marfhes, on the fide to- 
wards the fea, are covered with extenfive forefts, that in- 
clofe and fhade the lakes which border the coafts. Thefe 
forefts extend, with little interruption, from Ottia to the pro- 
montory of Circe, and confift of oak, ilex, bay, and num- 
berlefs flowering fhrubs. Euftace’s Claffical Tour through 
Italy, vol. i. 

POMPTON, in Geography, a town of America, in Ber- 
gen county, New Jerfey, fituated on Ringwood, a branch 
of the Pailaick river, about 23 miles N.W..-of the city of 
New York ; containing 2060 inhabitants. 

POMPU, atown of Peru, in the diocefe of Lima ; go 
miles N.E. of Lima. 

POMUM, in Gardening, aterm applied to thofe forts of 
plants and trees which bear fruit of the apple kinds, or 
which is ef a flefhy nature. See Pyrus. ’ 

PomumM, in Botany and Vegetable Phyfiology, an Apple, is 
a peculiar kind of fruit, confitting of a flefhy coat, like 
the Drupa, fee that article, but enclofing a capfule with 
feveral feeds, of which the common apple and pear are true 
But in the Linnean genus Sorbus are fome 
{pecies, the Mountain Ath for inftance, whofe capfule is 
of fo membfanous a texture, as to approach the nature . 
of the cell of adacca, or berry. Hence Gertner contiders 
the pomum as one fort of bacca only; and hence the 
writer of the prefent article has, in the Flora Britannica, 
reduced fuch {pecies to Pyrus; as will be feen in its 
place. ; 

Pomum Adami, in Anatomy, the prominence in the throat, 
caufed by the thyroid cartilage: it is obferved only in 
the male, and has been fo called in reference to a notion, 
that the apple which Adam attempted to fwallow ftuck 
at that part. See Larynx. 

POMUNKY Creek, in Geography, a river of Maryland, 
which runs into the Potomack, N. lat. 38° 38!. W. long, 
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PONADA, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of Jood- 
pour; 22 miles W. of Meerta. 

PON EA, in Botany, fo called by Schreber, in memory 
of John Pona, an apothecary of Verona, who publifhed in 
Italian a celebrated account of a journey to mount Baldus, 
with wooden cuts. In this work nmany defcriptions and 
figures of Cretan plants are alfe given, and the whole is 
tranflated by Clufius in his Planie Exotice.—Schreb. Gen. 
266. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 470. (Toulicia; Aubi. 
Guian. v. 1.359. Jufl. 248. Lamarck Illuftr, t. ae. 
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Clafs and order, Ofandria Trigynia. Nat. Ord. Sapindi, 
Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, in five 
deep, roundifh," concave, {preading fegments. Cor. Petals 
four, lanceolate, acute, large* than the calyx, tipped with 
hairy glands, and attached to the annular receptacle of the 
flower. Stam. Filaments eight, capillary, inferted into the 
fame réceptacle, the alternate ones largeft, as long as the 
petals, and oppofite to them ; anthers ovate. Pi/?. Germen 
oblong, triangular, fomewhat ftalked; ftyles three, fhort ; 
ftigmas acute. eric. Capfule of three cells, each with 
a wing of two valves. Sveds folitary, ovate. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx in five deep fegments. Petals four. 
Capfule with three cells and three wings. Seeds folitary. 

1. P. faponarioides. Willd. n. 1. (Toulicia guianentis ; 
Aubl. Guian. v. 1. 359. t. 140.)—Found by Aublet, on 
the banks of the river Sinemari in Guiana, twenty-five 
leagues above its mouth. It bears flowers and fruit in 
November, and forms a lofty tree, about feven or eight 
inches in diameter, known to the natives by the name of 
Toulici, the origin of Aublet’s barbarous appellation of the 

enus. The /eaves are winged, of many pair of unequal- 
faded, entire, veiny, {mooth leaflets, the largeft of which 
meafure eight inches in length. //owers in denfe fpikes, 
colleé&ted into panicles at the extremities of the branches. 
The fralks ave downy. Petals whitifh, fmall, like the other 
parts of the flower. —Nothing is mentioned concerning the 
qualities or ufes of the plant, except that the wood is white 
and foft. 

PONAKELLY, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in Golconda; 15 miles §. of Byarem. 

PONARON, a town of Hindooftan, in the Carnatic ; 
15 miles E.N.E. of Volconda. 

PONAVERAM, a town of Hindooftan, in Coimbe- 
‘tore; 10 miles W. of Daraporum. 

PONCE, Pepro, in Biography, a Spanifh Benedictine 
monk, who flourifhed at the clofe of the 16th century, is 
fuppofed to have been the firft perfon who taught the dumb 
to fpeak, and it has been doubted whether the abbé I’ Epee, 
Braidwood, and others, have even yet carried this art to 
greater perfection. Among his pupils was the family of the 
conftable of Caitille, confiiting of two brothers and two 
fitters. One of them, Don Pedro, who lived only to be 
twenty years of age, {poke and wrote Latin as well as his 
mother tongue, and was at the time of his death making 
confiderable progrefs in the Greek language. His own ac- 
count of him is thus recorded: ** Know fir,’’ addrefling him- 
felf toa friend, ‘¢ that when I was a child, and knew no- 
thing, even as a ftone, I began firft to write down the things 
which my matter fhewed me, and afterwards I wrote down 
all the Spanifh words in a book which was made for that pur- 
pofe. Afterwards, with God’s affiftance, I began to {pell, 
and then to pronounce with all the force I could, though 
much faliva came from me. After this, I began to read 
hiftory, and in ten years have read hiftories of all the world, 
and then I learnt Latin. All this was by the great mercy 
of God, without which no dumb perfon can proceed.’’ 
Mr. Southey fays, that ¢ another of Ponce’s pupils became 
a Benediétine monk, and was able to make confeffion, and 
explain his creed by word of mouth.”? Gen. Biog. 


PONCELETIA, in Botany, a genus dedicated by Mr. 
Brown to the memory of the Abbé Poncelet, a French bo- 
tanift, author of Hiffeire Naturelle du Froment, an otavo vo- 
lume of 387 pages, with nine plates, publifhed at Paris in 
1779, in which the anatomy of wheat is very minutely de- 
tailed—Brown Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 554.—Clafs and 
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order, Pentandria Monogynia. 
Brown. 

Eff. Ch, Calyx leafy. Corolla bell-fhaped, five-cleft, 
beardlefs. Stamens inferted into the receptacle, Anthers 
peltate below their middle, their partition bordered. Scales 
beneath the germen none. Receptacles of the feeds at- 
tached to the central column of the capfule. 

1. P. /prengelioides. Br.—Native of the country near 
Port Jackfon, New South Wales, in marfhy places. A 
{mall upright flender /arub, whofe branches become at length 
naked, but not annulated ; the flowering ones brittle. Leaves 
with a tubular half theathing bafe. Flowers terminal, foli- 
tary, erect. Calyx imbricated with fmaller leaves. -An- 
thers beardlefs and unconnected. 

PONGCIN, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Ain, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri&t of Belley, feated on the Ain; feven miles N. of 
St. Rambert. The place contains 2511, and the canton 
7956 inhabitants, on a territory of go kiliometres, in 6 com- 
munes. N. lat. 46° 5! E.long. 5° 25!. 

PONCTUER, in Fr. Mufic, to point or phrafe a melo- 
dy, and mark the repofing places more or lefs ftrongly : or 
rather to divide the phrafes in fuch a manner, as to be felt 
by the hearer. 

POND, in Geography, a little lake, which neither: re- 
celves nor emits its waters into any river. 

Pon, in Rural Economy, a refervoir, or receptacle for 
collecting and preferving water, for the ufe of cattle or other 
purpofes, ufually dug out of the ground. 

The importance and neceffity of water, in all paftures, is 
felf-evident, as cattle cannot live without it ; and the driving 
them far to it is known to be prejudicial to their health in 
hot weather, befides being attended with great trouble, and 
a confiderable lofs of time. This is fo fenfibly felt in many 
parts, that people are obliged to dig wells, even to fuch a 
depth, as frequently to require the affiftance of a horfe to 
draw up the water. The means of rendering it eafily come 
at muft, therefore, enhance the value of the land where it can 
be procured, and are of very effential confequence to the 
hufbandman. Where the furface of the ground is fand or 
gravel, there feldom is occafion to dig deep for water; be- 
caufe fuch foils generally lie upon marle or fome other rich 
earth, through which the water cannot defcend. Beds of 
clay are moft commonly thicker than thofe of fand or gra- 
vel; and chalk is often the thickeft of all. But wherever 
water is wanting, the farmer fhould bore through the incum- 
bent earth, if he intends to fit his land for pafture ; and if he 
finds the expence of obtaining it too great, his beft way will 
be to convert the ground fo circumftanced into arable, or to 
plant it with timber-trees, fuited te the nature of the foil 
and fituation. 

Various indications of the prefence of water below the 
furface of lands have been fuggefted by the ancient writers 
on hufbandry ; fuch as the fpontaneous growth of different 
aquatic plants, vapours near the furface, &c. ; but the beft 
mode of afcertaining it is by boring ; and about the latter 
end of Augutt, when the ground begins to bea little moift, 
is probably the moft proper feafon for the purpofe. But in 
whatever method water be found, the means of coming eafily 
at it are the next confideration. If it be ona plain, there is 
no other way than digging a well. In doing this, the fub- 
{tance under the fand or light foil muft be dug into, to form 
a refervoir of water for occafional wants ; and this refervoir 
fhould be made deep and large in proportion to the quantity 
wanted. If there were no fuch refervoir, the water, after 
having rifen a little above the impervious body underneath, 
would glide along its furface, as ufual, and very little of 
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it could then be obtained, either by pumps, buckets, or any 
other way employed to raifeit. If the well is made in a 
floping ground, and the declivity is fufficient to give it an 
horizontal vent, it will be worth the hufbandman’s while to 
dig fuch a paflage, and by means of pipes, or any other 
conveyance, to carry the water acrofs the light foil, through 
which it would otherwife fink : the greateft quantity of wa- 
ter will be obtained in this manner, becaufe there will ther 
be a continual ftream. If the foil is very deep, and its fur- 
face has inequalities, in which rain water runs in any quan- 
tity, this may be colieéted in ponds made in the lowett parts 
of fuch grounds. 1k 

But where a body of clay is found near the furface, it is 
worth the farmer’s while to bore, that he may know at what 
depth a bed of fand or gravel may be met with; for he will 
be fure to find plenty of water in this laft. If.this be in a 
declivity, he need only cut an horizontal paflage, and the 
water will flow fo freely, as even to double the value of his 
land. Here, again, the farmer needs not ever be at a lofs, 
becaufe it cannot be very difficult to make a pond ina clayey 
foil, which is, of itfelf, retentive of water. But it may per- 
haps be advifable, even in this, to cover the bottom of the 
pond with a coat of gravel, in order to prevent its being 
poached by cattle, whofe feet would otherwife be apt to 
fink deep into the clay. Some farmers judicioufly pave the 
declivity by which the cattle enter into the pond, and this 
renders it much more lafting than it would otherwife be, and 
preferves the water clean. 

In cafes where ponds are made in a loofe foil, much more 
care is neceflary. The bottom and fides muft be covered 
with a thick coat of the tougheft clay, from a foot to two 
feet thick, wellrammed down. Some have added hair and 
loam to the outer part of this covering, with a view of ren- 
dering it lefs liable to chap; but a thick coat of gravel is 
more neceflary here, that the feet of the cattle may not 
pierce through the clay. Perhaps the expence of paving the 
whole infide of a pond might, in the end, be money well laid 
out. 

There is the greateft difficulty in finding water in chalky 
foils ; becaufe thefe are not, in themfelves, very retentive of 
it, and generally lie in fuch thick beds, that it is expenfive 
to dig through them. However, it fhould be tried ; and if 
fand or gravel be found underneath, water may be depended 
upon. Even here, ponds are eafily made by digging into 
the chalk, and lining them with a coat of clay, as before 
direGied. If there is a fupply of proper manure, fuch as 
clay, or marle, this fituation is well adapted to grain, which 
loves to ftand dry; and as this kind of ground produces 
more forward crops than clayey or ftrong foils, it may be 
fowed early with corn, which will not, in that cafe, be fo 
apt to be parched up as grafs is, by the fummer’s drought. 
If a good foil can be made here a foot deep, it will yield 
plenty of various forts of pafture, either roots or grafles, as 
the farmer fhall judge moft proper : or it may be planted with 
different kinds of timber trees. 

There are different methods of conftru€ting ponds, but 
the following has been propofed in the fixth volume of the 
Annals of Agriculture for the Yorkfhire wold land, which 
is a dry traét of country, in order at all times, and in all 
fituations, to fupply water fufficient forthe numerous flocks 
of fheep, and other cattle, kept upon it, and fufficiently 
good in quality for domeftic purpofes. About twelve or 
fifteen years ago, a man, by profeffion a well-finker, firft 
difcovered the method of making thefe ponds; within this 
period the number of them has been fo increafed, that 
{carce a fheep-walk, or even field, isnow without one; and 
the ufe of them is creeping into the neighbouring country, 


in fituations where otherwife water could not be had: fo 
fudden and general an adoption is fufficient proof of their 
utility : before this period many fheep-walks were entirely 
deftitute of water; it is, however, worthy of remark, that 
moft ef thofe fheep which have now a conftant fupply of 
water, are, by many intelligent perfons, thought, from 
that circumftance only, to be confiderably improved ; whe- 
ther, however, this opinion is well founded, the writer can- 
not, from his own experience, aflert, not having had oppor- 
tunity to make the neceflary obfervations ; but it does not 
admit of a doubt, that in very dry weather, much fewer 
fheep die than formerly : this, in feveral inftances, was fully 
proved during the uncommon drought of a late fummer, 
where the lofs among fheep which had not this refource was 
very great, while that among others of the fame kind, and 
in fimilar fituations, which did not labour under the want, 
was very trifling ; perhaps not greater than would have taken 
place in any other equal {pace of time. This plan is fhewn in 
the Plate on the potatoe-harrow and fet-fcoops, in which the 
line A marks a circular hole dug in the ground, of the fize re- 
quired, upon which a layer of clay, B, fufficiently moiftened, 
is to be carefully beaten and trod down into a compaé and 
folid body, of about the thicknefs of a foot. Upon this, 
Cis a layer of quick lime, finely and uniformly {pread over 
the whole, of one inch or upwards in thicknefs. D is an- 
other layer of clay about one foot in thicknefs, which is to be 
trodden and rammed as the former; upon this are fpread 
ftones or coarfe gravel, E, of fuch thicknefs as may prevent 
the pond receiving any injury from the treading of cattle, 
which would otherwife break through the body of the clay 
and lime, and by fo doing let out the water ; after this, ac- 
cording to the fection, the pond will remain five feet deep, 
and forty-five feet diameter ; the fize they are ufually made, 
F being the line of the water and of the ground. Brick- 
clay is by no means required for the ponds ; any earth fuffi- 
ciently tenacious to bear beating into a folid compaét body, - 
though not approaching to a pure clay, will anfwer the pur- 
pofe very well. 

It is ufual, where there is an opportunity, to make the 
pond in a little valley, or at the bottom of a declivity, or 
near a high road, in which fituation a itream of water may 
be brought into it after fudden fhowers or thaws; the ob- 
je&t being to get it filled as foon as poflible after it is made, 
that the ha and winds may not crack the clay. If it is not 
likely to be filled foon, fome ftraw or litter muft be fpread 
over it ; but in general, after it is once filled, the rains that 
fall in the courfe of the year will keep it full, no water 
being loft otherwife than by evaporation and the confump- 
tion of cattle. A pond of this fize is ufually made from 
4/l. to 6/., exclufive of the time, and the expence of the car- 
riage of the clay, when that is neceflary: the firit varies in 
price in different counties; the laft will depend upon the 
diftance. The whole excellence of the pond depends upon 
the lime ; care muft be taken to f{pread it regularly and uni- 
formly over the furface of the lower bed of clay. It is well 
known, that ponds made with clay alone, however good its 
quality, and whatever care may be exerted in the execution, 
will frequently not hold water: thefe, with the above pre- 
cautions, rarely fail. Never having feen a pond dug up, 
after it had been made fome time, the writer cannot fay by 
what means the lime prevents the lofs of water. One of 
thefe two is probably the caufe: either the lime fets like 
terrace into a body impervious to water ; or, what he fhowd 
rather think, the cauiticity of the lime prevents the worms, 
in dry weather, from penetrating through the clay in fearch 
of the water. Certain, however, it is, that with lime thus 
applied, ponds may be made in fand, however porous; or 
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en rocks, however open: in neither of which fituations are 
they to be depended upon, when made with clay alone. 

But on this mode of making ponds for the ufe of live 
ftock, there are feveral circumitances of the procefs more 
fully detailed in the Rural Economy of Yorkfhire, under 
the heads of, rft, the run, or collecting furface ; 2d, the 
refervoir; 3d, the liming; 4th, the claying; 5th, the co- 
vering ; 6th, the time of making ; and, 7th, the coft. 

On the rft, or the run, the author remarks that a bare 
firm furface, as a road, colleéts the greateft quantity of 
water ; but that a grafly furface retains the rain-water which 
falls upon it, and which, in level fituations, is conducted 
into the foil by worm-holes, and other inlets, with which 
grafs land generally abounds, efpecially in fummer, when a 
colleGtion is of the greateft value. However, if the fub- 
foil be retentive, ditches, efpecially of arable inclofures, 
will frequently afford a fupply, even in fummer ; but in an 
upland fituation, where the fubfoil is generally abforbent, 
a road, or an artificial run, becomes neceflary. But that 
in upland diftri€ts, as the wolds of Yorkfhire, and the downs 
of Surrey and Kent, the furface is generally broken into 
hill and dale, and diverfified by fmaller vallies and ine- 
qualities. In fituations of this kind artificial runs are moft 
wanted, and may be moft eafily made. The writer has feen 
fome faint attempts at making them, on the wolds of this 
diftrict, by cutting a few grips, with a fpade, above the 
refervoir ; but they were too few, too fhort, and too feldom 
fcowered, to anfwer, in any confiderable degree, the in- 
tended purpofe. They neverthelefs fhewed plainly enough 
the utility of channels for catching hafty fhowers, falling on 
grafly flopes, off which a confiderable quantity of water 
will efcape, provided there be channels at proper diftances 
to receive it. But in order to reap the greateft benefit from 
an artificial run, and to make it with the greateft eafe, it is 
advifed to form the bafon at fome confiderable diftance from 
the head of a valley ; from which, down to the refervoir, to 
open a main channel by two furrows of a plough turned 
outwards. From this main {tem to plough lateral branches, 
with an eafy defcent towards it, along the fides of the 
flopes, by fingle furrows, turned down hill; by which 
meass the ploughing will be rendered eafy, the channels 
made free on the upper fides for the admiffion of water, and 
high on the lower fides for retaining it. And the plough 
would not be lefs expeditious in feowering than in making 
the channels; or, perhaps a more fledge-like implement 
would be ftill more effe€tual than the plough, in clofing the 
fiffures and worm-holes, which prefently are formed in water- 
eourfes laid dry, and which, if left open, abforb an incon- 
ceivable quantity of water before they be faturated, efpe- 
cially if the current of water be retarded by grafs, or other 
obitruétions that may be formed in them. 

In relation to the 2d, or the refervoir, the fituation for 
them fhould depend principally upon the run. Near the 
fide of a road is, in general, the moft defirable fituation, 
provided a fufficient defcent can be had from the road to the 
refervoir. Roads leading along the fides of flopes can only 
afford a fupply to the grounds on their lower fides. But in 
this country, when a road leads down the defcent, it is 
generally furnifhed on both fides with ponds, fome of them, 
perhaps, not having more than an hundred yards of run off 
@ narrow roadway; yet, from that {mall quantity of fur- 
face, are fufficiently fupplied with water. In the fituation 
of a pond there is one thing requifite, which does not feem 
to be attended to, even by the moft fkilful in the art. This 
requifite is that of admitting a waite water place, on the 
upper fide of the refervoir, to prevent the water, when the 
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pond is full, from running through it ; by which means it 
becomes filled up unneceffarily. For the nature of foul 
water is fuch, that, whenever it changes from a current to 
a ftagnant ftate, it depofits a confiderable part of its foul- 
nefs ; fo that the water that leaves a full refervoir is finer 
than that which enters it, the fediment, of courfe, being 
left behind in the refervoir: whereas, if the current into the 
pond were to ceafe when the pond is fufficiently filled, the 
fediment of the overplus water would be got rid of. The 
pond would receive, in this cafe, no other foulnefs than 
that which was given by the quantity of water requifite to 
fill it. The writer thinks that a {mall catch pool, between 
the run and the refervoir, would arreft much of the foulnefs 
of water collected from a road; and, in a fituation which 
could admit of it, would be worth the trouble of forming. 
In many fituations, the mud it might collect would amply 
repay the expence of forming it. 

The form of the refervoir is univerfally that of a fhallow 
bafon, or, more ftriftly fpeaking, that of a flat cone in- 
verted ; the fides fhelving ftraight from the brim to an angle 
or point in the centre. If the excavation be made fixty 
feet diameter, its greateft depth is about feven feet ; if forty 
feet diameter, its greateft depth is about five, before the 
coats of clay, &c. be laid on. And a refervoir fet out 
twenty-twotyards diameter, by feven feet deep, will, when 
finifhed, meafure about fixty feet by fix, and will hold 
about two hundred and ten cubical yards, or near feven 
hundred hogfheads of water. Forty feet diameter, by four 
feet deep, when finifhed, contains fixty-two cubical yards, 
or two hundred hogfheads of fixty-three gallons, wine mea- 
fure. ; 

The firft bufinefs in fetting out a refervoir is to take the 
level of the {cite, and drive piles, as a guide in forming the 
banks, and in making the conduéting channel and waite 
water place. If the fituation be on a flupe, the excavated 
mould is ufed in forming the bank on the lower fide; if 
nearly level, the mould requires to be removed, or, if laid 
round the edge, the conduéting channel to be raifed. But 
if the clay or ftone be excavated, it is laid feparately afide, 
to fave carriage. And if the lower fide be raifed with the 
excavated materials, they ought to be firmly worked to- 
gether, or fhould lie a fufficient time to fettle; otherwife 
the fide, thus formed, is liable to fettle after the refervoir 
is finifhed ; by which means cracks are formed, and a mif- 
carriage enfues. When the excavation has received the in- 
tended form, its fides are made firm and fmooth, for the 
reception of the lime, or firft coat. 

In regard to the 3d, or liming, its ufe is merely that of 
preventing earth-worms from perforating the coat of clay. 
The proper quantity depends, in fome meafure, on the na- 
ture of the foil. A fat rich earth, among which worms al- 
ways abound, requires more than a dead hungry mould, or 
a dry ftony bottom; on which retentive pools are faid to 
have been made, without lime. However, as no foil, per- 
haps, is entirely free from thofe enemies to ponds, it would 
be folly to rifk a mifcarriage in any fituation ; as the expence 
of liming makes but a {mall portion ‘of the whole expence ; 
and the only preparation of the lime is that of flaking it, 
and picking out the cores; no fifting or fkreening being in 
general ufed, though obvioufly ufeful, where it 1s ufually 
laid on with a fpade or fhovel; but a fieve would perhaps 
be found, by the inexperienced, a better tool, and the extra 
labour no objet ; and the thicknefs of the coat laid on is 
about half an inch. Half a chaldron of lime is fufficient tu 
complete a pond of forty feet diameter. The principal part 
of it is laid on beneath the clay ; a few buthels only being 
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referved for fcattering round the edges, to prevent the 
worms from getting into the clay. A ftil more fecure, 
and, on the whole, a more eligible, method of liming has 
lately been thought of, and is now (June 1787) in practice, 
at Lockton, by the commiffioners of inclofure, in making 
public drinking pools, for the ufe of the townfhip. _ Inftead 
of {cattering the lime in powder, it is formed with fand 
into mortar; a regular coat of which is fpread about an 
-inch thick, not only beneath, and at the edges of the clay, 
but over the entire furface. This is an obvious improve- 
ment, which appears to human forefight to bring this me- 
thod of forming pools near to perfection. The clay be- 
comes cafed on either fide with a regular coat of cement, 
and is thereby fecured, in perhaps the completeft manner 
poffible, from the attack of worms. The labour and ex- 
pence, however, are by this method increafed. A pond, 
nineteen feet diameter, took two chaldrons and a half of 
lime, and five {mall cart-loads of fand. Both the materials 
were fifted, and worked up in the ufual way into mortar. 
Great caution is neceflary in laying on the clay, in this cafe. 
And if the mortar does not lie fome time to ftiffen, the clay 
difplaces it: if it get too dry before it be covered, it is liable 
to crack. 

In refpe&t to the 4th, or claying, it is in this operation 
the manual art and the labour principally centre. And 
upon the wolds, clay is fometimes fetched fix or feven miles, 
and is feldom found at hand, in fituations where artificial 
pools are moft wanted: the carriage of the clay, therefore, 
generally becomes a heavy article of expence. But the 
choice of clay is thought to be lefs effential than the work- 
ing of it. Good ponds are faid to have been made with 
common loamy mould; but it is wrong to depend on any 
thing but a itrong duétile clay, if it can be had within a 
moderate diftance. And the thicknefs of the coat, now 
pretty generally laid on, is about five or fix inches in the 
rough, beating it down to about three inches. In the in- 
fancy of the art, two coats of clay, of about that thicknefs, 
were laid on; but one coat has been found effe€tual, and 
much lefs expenfive. However, it is prebable it will not 
prove fo durable. ‘The method of beating will be difficult 
to deferibe, yet it moft efpecially requires defcription, 
The dricr the clay is worked, the lefs liable it will be to 
erack with drought, when finifhed. In a dry feafon, how- 
ever, it is neceflary to moiften it: for which purpofe, the 
centre of the pit is fometimes finifhed firft, to calle& the 
watcr of fhowers; the carriage of water being in fome 
cafes expenfive. In executing the work of laying on the 
clay, the workmen begin at the bottom of the pit, and 
work upward; laying patch after patch, or circle after 
circle, until the brim be reached ; taking great care not to 
carry on fticks, ftraws, dirt, or any kind of foulnefs, among 
the clay, or with their feet ; and being careful. not to dif- 
place the lime, in throwing it on: to prevent which,. the 
lime is not fpread over the whole at once, but is fcattered 
on, as it is wanted to be covered with the clay. And as 
{oon as a’plot of clay is laid on, and adjuited, it is beaten 
flat with a wooden “ mell,”? or beetle, made at prefent. of 
thefe dimenfions: the head fourteen inches long, and three 
inches diameter; the handle four feet long, and fuited in 
thicknefs to the hand of the workman. Beetles of different 
fizes have been in ufe, in different {tages of the art; but 
none of them have been found to be fo well adapted to the 
operation as that in ufe at prefent. The firft operation is 
performed with the fide of the beetle, to level the pro- 
tuberances, and {mooth the roughnefs, fo as to make the 
whole into a regular fheet of an even thicknefs. And when 


this is effeCied, it is ftruck forcibly with the end of the 
beetle, which is driven down nearly, but not quite, to the 
lime ; leaving the furface full of fomewhat honey-comb-like 
cells or dints. If the beetle be ftruck unguardedly quite 
through to the lime, a piece of clay, and a little lime, if 
required, is carefully placed in the breach, to prevent a 
defe&t in the part thus injured. And the wholé being gone 
over, in this manner, with the end, the furface is again 
levelled down with the fide of the tool; the workman 
pafling backward. 

The next beating is with the end, but not quite fo deep 
as before ; and the roughneffes being again levelled with the 
fide, it is again worked over with the end, but {till fhallower 
than in the middie beating. The firft ftrokes with the end 
of the beetle ought to clofe the bottom of the clay firml 
with the lime, and the bed on which it is {pread; the fecond 
ought to unite the middle of the clay with the bottom ; 
and the lait to clofe, without a pore, the upper part with 
the middle ; and the laft itrokes, with the fide of the beetle, 
ought to be fufficiently forcible to clofe entirely the dimples 
formed by the lait given ftrokes with the end. When thefe 
feveral operations are thought infufficient, it is continued to 
be worked with the end and fide of the beetle alternately, 
until not a flaw can be found; the entire coat of clay being 
manufactured into a lead-like fheet, firm enough to bear a 
man without an impreflion, and a horfe without injury. 
And when two coats of clay were in ufe, the upper one was 
laid upon the rough furface of the laft end-beating; by 
which means the two coats became, by the fubfequent 
beatings, incorporated in one thick fheet: a fubftantial 
method this, of which the prefent appears to be rather a re- 
finement, than an improvement. 

In the sth eperation, or covering, the firft coat is of 
common éarth, to affift in keeping out the drought, and te 
make a bed for the ftones ; to prevent their afperities from 
piercing, and thereby injuring the fheet of clay. This coat 
may be three or four inches thick, according to the nature 
of the ftones with which it is to be covered. If thefe be 
large and irregular, more earth is requifite than when the 
ftones are {mall, fmooth, or flat. The leaneft, moft in- 
fertile foil is fitteft for this purpofe. Worms and weeds 
are equally to be feared, and a rich foil is’ genial to both. 
In this point of view, two coats of clay are much preferable 
to a coat of clay and a coat of rich mould. The perfons 
employed in this fort of bufinefs are not fufficiently aware 
of the mifchievoufnefs of weeds: indeed, fome ponds will 
remain, for feveral years, in a manner free from them; but 
there are others, in which weeds, even docks, (near the 
edge,) have grown luxuriantly. It is probable that the- 
tap-rooted weeds ftrike through the feveral coats; and 
whenever the roots decay, a perforation mutt be left. And 
mould taken from a dry found highland fituation is, in all 
human probability, lefs hable to propagate aquatic weeds, 
than the earth of a low fituation or bog. The following is 
an ingenious and fimple method of keeping the weeds under, 
efpecially at the edges, where they are generally moft 
abundant. ‘Though all the fides of a drinking pool be open, 
cattle will go to particular places to drink; and in thefe 
places the weeds are trampled upon and killed: therefore, 
to check the rankeft, the parts which are moft free are 
covered with thorns, while thofe which are weedy are left 
open for the cattle to drink at. 

The mould being rendered level and {mooth, the ftones 
are laid on: firft covering the mould with the largeift, laid 
with a flat fide downward, to prevent their finking down to 
the clay ; and upon thefe laying fmaller, until the coat be 
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made five or fix inches thick. Straw has been ufed between 
the clay and the ftones ; and that in the inftance in which an 
improved method of liming was pratifed, alayer of thick 
fods was laid, grafs-fide downwards, upon the lime; and 
upon the fods, about fix inches thick of loofe ftones. 

Mr. Marfhall, however, fuggefts that a pavement would 
be a more regular covering ; and, if the ftones were fet in 
‘ lime and fand, would not only prevent worms from getting 

into the mould, and upper fide of the clay, when the pond 
happened to be dry ; but would, in all probability, pre- 
vent weeds; and when the pond required to be cleaned 
from mud, would be a regular floor to work upon. And 
the only objeétion he has heard made to paving the bottoms 
of ponds is, that it would be a temptation to cattle to go 
into the water in hot weather ; and by ftanding there, would 
not only foul the water, but in time tread up the pavement, 
and injure the clay ; whereas fharp loofe ftones prevent their 
going fartherthan the edge. If the {tones made ufe of ina 
pavement were fufficiently large, the latter part of the ob- 
jeCtion would fail ; and whether cattle ftanding in a pool, in 
fummer, be detrimental or beneficial may be a difputable 
point. But that whether or not the infide of the bafon ought 
to be paved, the rim fhould certainly be a broad {mooth caufe- 
way, with a gentle grafly flope from it; efpecially on the 
lower fide, that the cattle may approach the water, without 
wading in dirt, to the injury of the bank; and without 
having fharp loofe ftones to walk and ftand on while drink- 
ing. He thinks that a drinking pool, formed by a fkilful 
artift, full to the brim, free from weeds, and fmooth round 
the edge, is, in a green pafture ground, as agreeable an ob- 
je as the eye can be entertained with. 

In refpeét to the fixth, or the feafon of making them, the 
autumn is efteemed the beft time, as has been feen above. 
Drought and froft are both enemies to new-made ponds. In 
autumn, drought has generally abated, and a fufficiency of 
rain water may be expected in this feafon, to fill them before 

- frofts fet in. A covering of ftraw ‘over the ftones is the 
ufual guard againft the extremities of feafons. And where a 
refervoir is formed ina flope, where the lower fide requires to 
be raifed with loofe earth, it ought to remain a confiderable 
time to fettle before the coatings be put on; otherwife it is 
liable to fettle afterwards, and crack the clay. He has feen 
an inftance of mifcarriage through this negleé&t. If there be 
much made earth requilite to be raifed, the excavation ought 
to be formed twelve months before the claying is done. 

But in fpeaking of the 7th, or expence, Mr. Marfhall 
remarks, that thoughit is now twenty years fince the difcovery 
was made, the art is {till partially hid under the. veil of 
myttery ; and is not yet become familiar to common farm 
labourers. In this neighbourhood, ponds ftill continue to 
be made by men from the wolds; allof them, in reality or 
pretence, pupils of the firft inventors. And thefe men ge- 
nerally work by the grofs ; the price being in proportion to 
the diameter ; but they feem to have no regular method of cal- 
culation. ‘Ten pounds were formerly given, and may now 
be confidered as a medium price, for twenty yards diameter ; 
forming, claying, covering, and, generally, digging the clay, 
included ; all carriage and extra labour being done by the 
employer. But in the early days of the art, and when two 
coats of clay were ufed, twenty pounds were given for ponds 
of this dimenfion. A circle twenty yards in diameter con- 
tains in its area 314 {quare yards. Therefore, each fquare 
yard of furface coits, at this price, feven-pence halfpenny. 

- And that the folid contents of acone, whofe bafe is 60 feet 
diameter, and whofe height is fix feet, is 209.4 cubical yards ; 
each of which colts, m the above initance, eleven-pence 


halfpenny. And five pounds have been given for a pond 


twelve yards in diameter; which is ten-pence halfpenny each 
{quare yard of furface ; and fuppofing it four feet deep, two 
fhillings each cubical yard of water. And three guineas’ 
were given for forty feet diameter, and four feet deep, the 
excavation having been previoufly formed. This may be 
called four pounds for the grofs; which is about feven-pence 
a fquare yard of furface; or fifteen-pence halfpenny each 
cubical yard of water. The men, in the laft cafe, earned 
about three fhillings and fixpence a day, without extraordi- 
nary exertion. In the firft-mentioned inftance, the fame 
workmen did not (according to their own affertion) make 
more than two fhillings and fixpence a day. But a large 
pond gives longer employment ; and the bufinefs of pond. 
mage being uncertain and inconftant, travelling workmen 
can afford to make a large pond at a cheaper rate than a 
{mall one. And the curve fuperficies or fuperficial contents 
of the fides, of a cone twenty yards in diameter at the bafe, 
and two yards high, is about 320 fquare yards. This, in 
making a pond of thofe dimenfions, is the quantity of coat- 
ing: foreach yard ef which near feven-pence.halfpenny was 
given in the firft inftance, and lefs than feven-pence in the laft. 
Sixpence each fquare yard of furface to be coated, may 
perhaps be taken as afair medium price. At prefent, how- 
ever, work of this fort is performed at a much higher price, 
as from ten-pence toa fhilling, or more. 

But to afcertain the quantity of coating to be done, it is 
advifed to meafure the exa&t circumference or rim of the pit, 
when finally formed and adjufted for claying ; this dimenfion 
multiplied by half the length (or depth) of the fide (meafur- 
ing from the brink, down the flope, to the centre), is the 
quantity of furface to be clayed and coated. The digging 
would (under this mode of calculation) fall proportionably 
heavier on a large pond than on a {mall one, but this would 
be counterbalanced by the advantage above-mentioned. 

The quantity of clay ufed, in the firft inftance, was about 
forty cart loads, fetched about three miles: in the laft, 
about fifteen loads, fetched one mile. The quantity of 
lime in the former cafe, one chaldron ; in the latter, half a 
chaldron. 

On thefe principles it is plain, that the larger the pond, 
the lefs in proportion is the expence. A refervoir, to con- 
tain 200 cubical yards of water, requires little more than 
300 {quare yards of coating ; whereas one, to centain only 
50 yards of water, would require 120 yards of coating; 
confequently, a cubical yard of the former would only 
coft (at nine-pence a yard for manual labour, materials, 
and carriage) eighteen-pence; while the fame quantity of 
the latter would coft near two shillings and fixpence. This 
is, therefore, a point that fhould be attended to where this 
fort of work is to be performed. 

The fuperiority of thofe ponds made in the manner above 
defcribed, to thofe which have formerly been made by fome 
other art, or which have been formed by nature or accident, 
may be mentioned. During the dry feafons which have pre- 
vailed of late years, it has been obferved that newly made 
ponds retain a fupply of water, when the waters of other 
ftagnant drinking places are dried up. This can only be 
accounted for, perhaps, by their perfect retentivenefs, and 
by their being free from weeds, which convert te their own 
nourifhment, and throw off daily, by perfpiration, a great 
quantity of water. Upon the wolds their excellence was 
moft con{picuous :—while one man was driving his ftoek three 
or four miles to water, his neighbours, who had made ponds 
upon their farms, were free from this ferious inconveniency. 
In many fituations artificial ponds may, the writer thinks, 
repay the expence of making the firft dry feafon.. Driving 
{tock to diftant water in hot weather, and ina bufy feafon, 
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is an expence, and adetriment to the ftock fo driven, which 
it would be difficult to eftimate in many inftances. 

This important fubjeét is concluded by remarking that on 
examining ponds in this neighbourhood, which have been 
made fome years, the evil effect of covering with loofe ftones 
isevident. As for one, two, three, or more yards round 
the edges, according to the time they have been made, the ufe 
they have been liable to, and to the fteepnefs of their fides, — 
the {tones are entirely difplaced, or trodden into the clay ; 
which is, by this means, expofed to the feet of cattle, and 
to the open attack of drought and worms. For a while the 
clay, even thus expofed, prefeves its retentivenefs ; but, in 
time, it is deftroyed, and the moft valuable part of the pond 
entirely loft. ‘The writer adds, that this effe& is fo probable, 

fo evident to be forefeen, that, on the firft reflection, it 
feems aftonifhing fo unfuitable a covering fhould be univer- 
fally adopted. A beaft, when it goes into a drinking pit, 
neceflarily throws the chief part of its weight upon its fore- 
feet ; which, in the at of drinking moft efpecially, are 


placed, as for the intention of forcing whatever they ftand , 


on down the flope, toward the bottom of the pit. Upon 
loofe ftones, laid ona fteep furface, cattle cannot make a 
flep, or move a foot without producing this effeCt in a 
greater or lefs degree, and by repetition and length of time, 
the entire coat (except fome few ftones which happen to be 
trodden into the clay) muft, in the nature of things, be 
forced into the centre. But this abfurd praétice was firft 
eftablifhed upon the wolds, whofe {tone is of a perifhable na- 
ture,—a fpecies of chalk ; which, on being expofed to air 
and water, and to the treading of cattle, unites inte a ce- 
ment, which, forming a regular cafing, preferves the clay 
from injury for a confiderable length of time. Loofe chalk 
as a covering was, therefore, a good thought of the firft 
inventors (indeed upon the wolds there was no alterna- 
tive) ; and it is not to be wondered at, that their pupils, 
moftly day labourers, fhould imitate the praétice in this 
country, by making ufe of loofe ftones for the purpofe. 
But perifhable or foft itones of any f{pecies, a ftrong rough 
gravel, or even fand, would, the writer believes, be better 
than loofe hard unperifhable ftones. Though in this neigh- 
bourhood, where ftones of various kinds abound, or in 
any country where ftones of a proper fize can be procured 
at a moderate expence, there appears to him to be no choice 
with refpe& to covering. A regular firm pavement, ee 
enough to bear ftock without an impreffion, would la 
through ages ; and although the expence, in the firft inftance, 
would be fomething more than that of loofe ftones, its 
durability would, in the end, doubly repay it. . Even the 
wold ponds, which have been made fifteen or twenty 
years, are many of them beginning to fail, and will, in a few 
years more, require to be frefh coated ; whereas, a pond pro- 

erly paved would, in all human probability, remain per- 
fe& for at leaft a century. Where rough itones are ufed, 
they fhould be placed with the fmooth fide downwards upon 
the clay. And befides this, the pavement of {tones has, the 
writer thinks, much lefs tendency to be difturbed by the 
preflure of the feet of the animals, from its being a fort of 
inverted dome, which a¢ts as an arch againft the materials un- 
derneath it. 

The following hints have been fuggefted by Dr. Ander- 
fon im his “ Recreations in Agriculture, &c.”’ for colle@ing 
water in different cafes for farm ufes, in fituations where it 
is not eafily procured. 

For this purpofe he would beg leave to dire the atten- 
tion to one never-failing fource of water in this ifland, which, 
if duly hufbanded, will certainly, he fays, preclude the 
danger of want at any feafon, for almoft any purpofe, either 


for man or beaft, that canever occur. He here refers to the 
rain that falls upon the roofs of houfes, which amounts to a 
much greater quantity than moft perfons are aware of. It 
has been afcertained by repeated experiments, that in fcarcely 
any part of this ifland does there fall lefs than twenty-eight 
inches deepin a year. At this rate there will fall upon every 
{quare foot of roof of any houfe above feventeen gallons 
and a half of water; or upwards of two hogfheads and a half 
onevery fquare yard. At that rate, a houfe of thirty feet in 
length and twenty in width (which is not larger than an 
ordinary cottage), would collet one hundred and feventy- 
five hogfheads in a year, which would afford the expenditure 
of half a hogfhead aday. There are few farms with their 
offices that have not roofs to ten times the extent of the 
above ; fo that were this water all preferved, they could ex- 
pend at the rate of five a sare a day throughout the whole 
year, which would be fufficient for a very extenfive tock 
of cattle. But when we confider that in almoft every fitua- 
tion cattle can be eafily fupplied with water from other 
fources for the greateft part of the year, it will appear very 
plain, that if all this water werc carefully preferved, no farm 
could ever be in want of water for cattle or other purpofes. 
All that is wanted then is, to difcover an eafy manner of 
collecting and preferving that water till it fhall be wanted ; 
which he proceeds to fhew is not a difficult matter. Few 
houfes are now built, without having fpouts placed along the 
eaves to collet the rain-water and convey it inte a refervoir, 
ufually a wooden cafk, for the purpofe of wafhing. But 
this refervoir is ufually fo fmall as foon to be filled, when 
the furplus runs over and is loft. Inftead of that, let the 
whole of the water thus colleéted be led by pipes to one 
place, where it may be let into a well, dug in the ground 
to a proper depth for that purpofe, and coveredattop. It 
will there be {creened from the fun, and prevented from eva- 
poration, fo as to be kept fweet and cool as long as necef- 
{ary ; and it is well known that no water is fo pure and whole- 
fome as rain-water. But to thofe who are peculiarly deli- 
cate it may occur, that fome impurities may be wafhed off 
by the rain from the roof, which they would with to get rid 
of. This may be eafily and effectually done, by finking 
another well at a moderate diltance from the firft, making a 
paflage between the two near the bottom, to be filled up with 
{mall clean fand and gravel, through which the water muft 
percolate before it reach the laft well; in confequence of 
which it will be perfe&tly purified. The pump for fupplying 
the family fhould be fixed in this lait well, where it will of 
courfe find nothing but pure water. 

But for the fake of cattle, if it be neceflary, he advifes 
that another refervoir be formed, alfo under ground near to 
the pump well, with which it may communicate by means 
of an opening at one fide near the top of the well} through 
which the fuperfluous water will run eff when it rifes above 
that level. This may be made in the form of a trough, 
covered as far as may be found convenient, and open towards 
one end for the cattle to drink, without allowing them te 
fet their feet in it. " 

In cafes where the houfe is upon an eminence, it will be 
very eafy to convey the water from this laft refervoir, by 
means of a pipe under ground, to any convenient part of the 
fields or garden, where it may terminate in a box, to com- 
municate with a trough for the cattle by means of a ball- 
cock, which always allows water to flow into the trough 
as it is drawn off, and clofes of itfelf when it is full, fo as 
to keep it always full without ever running over. In this 
way abundance may at all times be had witheut any waite ; 
and the pure element procured for the cattle, without any 
extravagance of expenditure. If pools are made in the 
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lower places of the fields, the cattle may in thefe occafi- 
onally cool themfelves: but if they have ready accefs to the 
troughs they never will drink there. But for fields which 
are at a diftance from the houfe, where the furface of the 
ground is not a dead level, wells of this fort may be formed by 
collecting the water that flows over the furface of the ground, 
during rainy weather, and leading it into thefe wells. But 
thefe refervoirs fhould be always covered, and only have an 
open trough at one place to allow cattletodrink. He fup- 
pofes that by thefe very fimple contrivances many parts of 
the country that are now much diftreffed at times for want 
of water, may be effectually relieved, fo as never to fuffer 
any future inconvenience; and much expence in carting water 
to many villages might be entirely faved. 

In the making of moft other forts of ponds, where the 
foil is of the more loofe and porous kinds, it will be almoft 
conftantly neceffary to have recourfe to the fame methods 
of management, only in particular cafes it may not be re- 
quifite to make ufe of the limy material, which is rather 
expenfive, and a good coat or lining of well wrought clay 
will anfwer every purpofe perfectly well. 

Wherever ponds or refervoirs of water are fufficiently 
high, they may be converted to the purpofes of irrigation in 
many feafons with vaft advantage to the farmer, without the 
ufe of machinery. Ponds are likewife beneficial for the pur- 
pofe of breeding and preferving fifh in many fituatious. 
See FisH-Ponps. 

The management of the water of ponds is often very 
troublefome and inconvenient in the time of heavy rains or 
floods, from the want of proper means or contrivances for 
letting it off. The following is the fketch of a very eafy, 
convenient, and effectual method of difcharging the over- 
abundant water from all forts of ponds, bafons, and refer- 
voirs, without the neceflity of attending to them at fuch 
feafons. It is the invention of Mr. Ley, a very ingenious 
clergyman in the county of Devon, in the agricultural re- 
port of which it is defcribed. The plan of it is reprefented 
at fig. 6. inthe Plate on the Potatoe Harrow, &c. in which 
A is the head of the pond; B, a beam of wood, fufpended 
by an iron pin on the block W, fo as to form a fort of 
lever, or balance, having attached to one end of it the 
box C, which is made fo as to be rather leaky, and to the 
other the plug D, which, when the water of the feeding 
ftream, or from rains, ~ifes to the level of the furface of the 
pond F, is conveyed through the trunk or gutter, X Z, into 
the box C, by the weight of which the plug is drawn out, 
and the water carried off by the trunk E, at the bottom of 
the pond, as feen by the letter G. On account of the box, 
C, being fo conftructed as to let out the water very flowly, 
by the time the whole of the water has been difcharged from 
the pond, bafon, or refervoir, it will likewife have efcaped 
from it, when, by the weight of the beam and plug, the 
empty box is raifed, and the plug again placed in the trunk 
in its former fituation. 

It is evident that, from this ready method of getting quit 
of the water, no mifchief can ever be fuftained by its fudden 
rifing and overflowing the banks of the ponds or other exca- 
vations, accidents which, under other circumitances, not 
unfrequently happen, to the great inconvenience and injury 
of thofe to whom they belong. 

Ponn-Fifkeries, in Rural Economy, are fuch as are formed 
in ponds, where the water is, for the moit part, in fomewhat 
a ftanding ftate. Ponds of this nature are occafionally met 
with in the county of Middlefex, as well as many others in 
different parts of the kingdom ; but they are more attended 
to in Suffex, and the neighbouring counties, than any where 
elfe, in the view of producing fifh for the purpofe of fale. 
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There are ponds provided in various places in the above. 
named county for this ufe, and the raifing of fifh in them 
is an obje€&t of fome confequence to the inhabitants. The 
ponds in the wolds are faid to be innumerable ; and numbers 
of them date their origin from that fart of the county having 
once been the feat of an extenfive iron manufactery, which 
has now deferted the country ; and the mill-ponds now alfo 
raife large quantities of fifh, A Mr. Fenn, of London, 
has long rented, and is the fole monopolizer of all the fith 
that are fold in this county. Carp is the chief ftock ; but 
tench and perch, eels and pike, are raifed. A ftream 
fhould always flow through the pond; and a marly foil is 
the beft. Mr. Milward has drawn carp from his marle-pits 
25lb. a brace, and two inches of fat upon them, but then 
he feeds with peafe. When the waters are drawn off, and 
re-{tocked, it is done with ftores of a year old, which re- 
main four years; the carp will then be twelve or thirteen 
inches long, and if the water be good, fourteen or fifteen. 
The ufual feafon for drawing the water, is either the autumn 
or {pring ; the fale is regulated by meafure, from the eye to 
the fork of the tail. Attwelve inches, carp are worth sos. 
and 3/. per hundred; at fifteen inches, 6/.; at eighteen 
inches, 8/. and o/.; a hundred ftores will ftock an acre; or 
thirty five brace, ten or twelve inches long, are fully fuffi- 
cient for a breeding pond. The firft year the young fith will 
be three inches long; the fecond year feven; the third 
year eleven or twelve; and the fourth year fourteen or fif- 
teen. his year they breed. 

In ftocking the ponds here, ftore fith of all the different 
forts are made ufe of, both while very imall, and when they 
are from two or three to eight or nine inches in length. 

In Burton park, in this diftri&, Mr. Biddulph has a fine 
reach of water, which yields carp, tench, perch, pike, &c. 
in great abundance, and from which vatt quantities are oc- 
cafionally taken and fold. 

At Mitchel grove, fir John Shelley’s pond, which con- 
tains one acre and thirty poles, and is fifhed once in three 
years, affords each time about 2/. 65. 8d., befides a fuffi- 
ciency of young fifh to ftock two ponds. 

Lord Egremont has feveral noble ponds for breeding, and 
others for fattening, one immediately under another, with 
ftreams running through them. They are fifhed every 
third year ; and the beft fifh referved for the ftews ; but none 
fold. 

The tench remain for two fifhings in his lordfhip’s ponds, 
as they are a flow growing fifh. At.the laft fifhing of one 
of thefe ponds, three hundred ftore tench, and as many ftore 
carp, were put into it; the ftores are worth 1os. 6d. ahun- 
dred. Male tench are good for nothing, and are thrown 
away ; hen tench only are preferved. It is rather difficult 
to mark the diftin&tion between the male and the female. 
Male perch are known by the appearance of milk upou 
f{queezing ; tench by the thick fin of the males. If the 
waters are good, about feventy two-years old ftore carp, 
and as many tench,. are a fair allowance for one acre here- 
abouts. 

In the Berkfhire Report on Agriculture, it is ftated that 
E. L. Loveden, efq. has two fine pieces of water, which 
apparently unite, covering thirty-three acres of land; and 
which produce plenty of pike, fometimes of very large 
fizes, as eighteen or twenty pounds weight each, eel, carp, 
tench, perch, trout, &c. Alfo about the parifhes of Oak- 
ingham, Hurft, Lawrence, Waltham, and Rufcombe, 
there are many gentlemen who have natural or artificial fifh 
ponds, which are let to tenants, and produce every third or 
fourth year a crop, if it may be fo termed, of carp and tench. 
The occupiers ftock them with yearlings about two inches 
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jong, obtained chiefly from Yately, on the neighbouring 
ccontines of Hampfhire. The breeders are about eight or 
nine pounds weight there ; but in the Berkfhire ponds they 
are never fuffered to breed, but are fold off to the inns at 
Henley and other places, when the ponds are drawn, which 
is generally once in four years, and weigh, at that age, about 
three or four pounds each. The value of the land thus ap- 
plied, cannot, it is fuppofed, average lefs than about twenty 
fhillings the acre. S. Nicholls, efq. of Hinton-houfe, ob- 
ferves, on this fubject, that ‘the ponds are regularly laid 
empty, and the fifh with which they are ftocked, which are 
uniformly carp and tench, are taken out every third or fourth 
year. ‘The pond is afterwards allowed to lie fallow for the 
remainder of the fummer feafon, and is again ftocked early 
in the enfuing year with yearling fry of the fame {pecies. 
The ponds thereabouts, it is remarked, are all fubject to an 
abundance of coarfe, bony, infipid fifth, denominated Pruf- 
fian or Germancarp. As the fpecies is carefully deftroyed, 
it is wonderful, it is faid, that they fhould increafe with 
the rapidity and univerfality which they appear to do; the 
fpawn mutt be plentiful, and fingularly prolific. With 
refpect to the profit, it is fo variable, according to the va- 
rieties of fituation, and expofure to the running of yards, as 
well as the aptitudé to receive nutriment from animal or ex- 
crementitious matters, that no general eftimate can poffibly 
anfwer the queftion about it fatisfactorily. Every acre of a 
pond, properly ftocked and well fituated, muft, in the writer’s 
apprehenfion, produce an annual increafe of from eighty to 
one hundred pounds weight. If artificially fed, the increafe 
will be greater, or lefs, if the pond is not fo fituated as to 
receive manure from the circumjacent lands. By retail, the 
fith here are generally fold at a fhilling the pound; but 
unde particular circumftances, they may fometimes be had 
as low as ten-pence. 

It is noticed that Mr. Toomer of Newbury is famous for 
producing trout ofa very large fize in his ftews. Not many 
years ago he had three fifh of that {pecies which weighed 
fifteen pounds each; two of them had been fattened by 
himfelf, the other was of that weight when taken out of the 
Kennet. At another time he had a trout which grew until 
it attained the weight of feventeen pounds, when it was 
given to the late lord Craven, who fent it as a prefent to his 
majetty. 

The writer of the report mentioned above, dined, he fays, 
in 1805, at Newbury, in a party who had, the day before, 
feafted on a trout weighing fifteen pounds and a quarter, 
and which had been fed in a itew for about eighteen months. 
It meafured thirty-one inches in length, twenty and a quarter 
in circumference, and the length of the jowl was nine and 
an eighth inches. A trout of one pound and a half has, in 
the fpace of a year, grown in a ftew to the weight of eight 
and a half. Inftancesindeed have been known of a trout 
growing a pound in the courle of a week. 

In this diftri, Mr. Loveden is ikewife the contriver of a 
plan for a fifh-houfe which cannot be robbed. It is built on 
a {mall point of land furrounded on three fides by a branch 
from the Thames, and has iron grates to the eaft and the 
welt, to allow the water a free paflage. Within the limits 
of the building, whofe exterior appearance is that of a neat 
cottage, are three ftews, about eight feet deep from the 
ground floor, and ftanding on an average three feet in water, 
which communicate with each other by holes bored through 
the wooden partitions. Thefe ftews are covered with trap 
doors, which, when locked, even the perfon who inhabits 
the cottage connected with them, could not open and get 
at the fifh, without the certainty of deteGtion. It is fug- 
gefted that where noblemen and gentlemen of fortune are 


defirous of having a regular fupply of fifh for their tables, 
and at the fame time of providing a refidence for a de- - 
pendent, this kind of pond fifh-houfe may be beneficially 
erected. See Fisu, and FisH-ponps. 

Ponp Mud, in Agriculture, that fort of earthy vegetable 
material, which is colleéted from the depofitions of ftag- 
nant waters, and becomes an ufeful manure when mellowed 
by expofure to the atmofphere, and blended with fome fort 
of dung into a kind of compoft. See Mun. 

Mr. Young confiders June as the proper feafon for emp- 
tying ponds and cleanfing rivers, for the fake of the mud ; 
for being early in the fummer, there is afterwards an op- 
portunity of turning the mud over, and thereby fweeten- 
ing it, and laying it into the proper ftate for bringing on 
the land. This is a part of hufbandry, he fays, too much 
neglected by many farmers; but advantage fhould always 
be taken of it by a good hufbandman, when he is lucky 
enough to fucceed a great floven; for then he will probably 
find all the ponds, &c. full of rich mud. 

He thinks it is improbable that pond mud,:efpecially if 
there is a {ftream into the water, fhould ever fail of proving 
a good manure, when judicioufly ufed. ‘The method of ma- 
naging it which has been found the moft beneficial, is the 
following: as foon as the mud is dry and hard enough to 
{pit, turn it over, and, in about three weeks or a month 
after, mix it with an equal quantity of chalk or marle: 
either bring the chalk to the mud, or carry the mud to 
the chalk. If lime is cheap and plentiful, it will be an ex- 
cellent management to add about one-fourth the quantity of 
mud in lime. Let the whole be mixed well together and 
remain until September, when it fhould be turned over again, 
and f{pread upon pafture or meadow land in O&ober. This 
is hufbandry that will pay well in moft cafes. 

It has been obferved by the author of the Middlefex Re- 
port, that every pond that can be made by the damming 
of a ftream, would collect large quantities of mud, always 
fit for immediate application on arable land, without any 
thing elfe being mixed with it, or on grafs, after being 
mixed and turned up with dung. Of fuch great ufe, fays 
he, are ponds, as collectors of mud, that fome excellent 
farmers have a {mall one at the loweit corner of every clofe 
for the water to depofit the groffer parts of its rich fedi- 
ment in. 

In the county of Effex Correéted Report on Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Walford ftates three experiments which he made 
with mud upon an upland, laid down with graffes about 
eight years, the mud from a moat, the bottom of which is 
a white marly clay. In September r7go0 he caft the moat, 
one end of which adjoins the farm-yard, and had received 
the draining from it eighteen or nineteen years ; this part, 
he was advifed, contrary to his own opinion of its being 
proper, to cart immediately upon the land, and {pread it as 
foon as it was dry enough: he did fo, and the effe&t was 
infinite injury to the fucceeding crop of grafs; it caked 
down fo very firm, that the rain and froit, that feafon, 
with the affiltance of a great deal of labour, did not 
pulverize it fufficiently for the grafs to get through. ‘The 
lofs he fuftained was very confiderable, there being lefs hay 
than on any other part of the field. The following year 
he was very much inclined to have harrowed it with a heavy 
pair of harrows, and fow it again with feeds: he did not, 
yet he is convinced the crop would have been more produc- 
tive if he had; for it was very light, and not equal to the 
crop before the mud was carried on. 

The third year, being a wet feafon, it began to work, and 
produced him a tolerable burthen, but not {ufficient to repay 
the lofs of the two former; yet the benefit was very vifible, 
ic for 
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for the {pot where it was laid might have been traced to great 
exactnefs. 

The mud from the other parts of the moat was thrown 
upon the banks and left to drain; this he wifhed to have 
let remain there a year, to have ftirred it over, and then 
carried it upon the pafture, but was again prevailed upon 
to curry on two parts out of three as foon as it was dry 
enough to cart; being told it would fave a confiderable 
expence, and be equally beneficial, in both of which he was 
difappointed: the extra expence of bufh-harrowing, and 
beating the clods to pieces, was more than the ftirring would 
have been; for, like the former, it caked down, and injured 
initead of benefiting the fitcceeding crop of grafs, but not in 
fo great a degree, for he thought fome advantage was de- 
rived from it the fecond year. 

As the two methods above were quite contrary to his own 
ideas and opinion, he was determined with the mud that 
remained to adopt the following plan of his own, which 
probably may not be new in many other places, although 
it is in this. Inftead of carting the mud when dry, he 
turned it over with aipade, except about one rod at the 
end, which, from fome caufe cr other, was neglected till 
March ; he thea dug it and planted potatoes. ‘The other 
part, from having had the winter’s froft and rains, was very 
full of mould, and he imagined would do exceedingly well 
for carrots ; it was fown with carrots; but whether from 
the drynefs of the feafon, the badnefs of the feed, or the 
foil not being proper, the latter he believes, his crop was a 
very bad one ; but the potatoes exceeded his expectations ; 
had the whole been planted with them, the produce would 
have doubly paid him the expence of digging and planting ; 
and the mud received great benefit, by being ftirred over 
when they were taken up. 

When the crops were cleared, he carted the mud upon 
the pooreft part of the paiture, and was agreeably furprifed 
to find it produced a very fine crop of pies the June follow- 
ing, fuperior to many parts of the field that had been well 
manured at the fame time. The luxuriance of the crop was 
fo con{picuous, as to attra¢t the attention ef the neigbour- 
ing farmers. 

Therefure, having met with fuch great fuccefs from the 
latter experiment, he fhall in future empty his ponds be- 
tween hay-time and harveft, let the mud he till it 1s dry 
enough to dig, then itir it over, and in March dibble in po- 
tatoes ; being convinced, if it is not the beft method to adopt, 
it is a profitable one, where the mud is taken from a clay 
bottom. 

At Halitead in the fame county, Mr. Vaizey tried the mud 
froma pond which received no more than the wath of a {mall 
field, {preading it on the grafs land frefh, and it was decidedly 
beneficial ; but on arable land he has not obferved any benefit 
from it. 

In the Oxford Correéted Agricultural Report, Mr. Hair- 
bottle, of Henley, is ftated to have emptied the mud froma 
pond communicating with the Thames, and fpread it for 
turnips, but that it did no good whatever. 

In Lancafhire and fome other counties, they find the 
oozy mud taken from below the fand on the fea-coalts, 
to be a very ufeful and beneficial manure on the arable as 
well as the pafture lands. See Manure. 

Ponp Weed, in Botany. See PoraMoGETON. 

Ponn Weed, Water. See PERSICARIA. 

Ponn Weed, Triple-headed. See ZANNICHELLIA. 

Ponp Weeds, in Agriculture, {uch weeds as are colleéted 
in ponds and rivers, and which are often ufed as manure. 
Some, ponds and rivers are fo full of weeds of this kind 
that they afford vaft quantities of manure. It has been re- 
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marked that nathing is more furprifing than the great neg- 
ligence which prevails, not only in Effex, but moft other 
places, refpeCting the river conferva, which is very abun- ¢ 
dant in the ftreams thereabouts, as well as in moft othe 
parts of the kingdom. ‘The Mallendine water, it is faid, 
is full of it, in a thoufand varieties; but this admirable 
manure is left to rot in its element ; being noticed only 
by the millers, who, in order to keep it from clogging 
their mill-wheels, and to allow the water a free draught, 
cut it at fome feet below the furface, with an inftrument 
made of old feythe blades, loofely rivetted together at 
their ends, to any defired length: they fink this pliant 
inftrument to a convenient depth, with the edge towards 
the part they are proceeding to, and dragging it with a 
{winging motion from fide to fide, as they walk on each 
fide of the river, cut the weeds; which are then eafily taken 
out by means of long rakes. 

Thefe weeds, when landed, are fuffered to lie on the 
banks, where they rot in a very fhort time, and caufe the grafs 
to grow very rank. From the experiments that have been 
made with thefe weeds as a manure, they appear to be 
particularly eligible, when laid on frefh, for light and warm 
lands ; and as there are in this neighbourhood, as well as 
moit others, many {pots of that defcription, fuch as fine 
gravelly loams, lying upon chalk, which bear very fine 
barley, it is thought the owners of thofe foils are blind 
to their interefts, when they overlook the opportunity that 
offers of colleéting at leaft two thoufand loads of water 
weeds, which could be annually drawn from the rivers be- 
tween Stortford, Mallendine, and Elfingham alone!! Thefe, 
with an immenfe quantity of flimy fediment, now forming 
heavy banks in many parts of thofe waters, and which 
might be taken out without any great exertion, it is 
fuppofed would tend to produce many a good bufhel of 
corn !! 

In almoft every part of the country there is much too 
great a negle& of the colle€tion of pond and river weeds for 
the purpofes of manure. See Manure and Wezps. 

Pond Creek, in Geography, a river of Virginia, which runs 
into the Ohio, N. lat. 38° 55’. W. long. 81° 557. 

Ponnp Creek, or Fern Creek, a river of Kentucky, which 
runs into the Rolling Fork, N, lat. 37° 47'. W. long. 
86° 16/. 

PONDA, a town of Hindooftan, in the country of 
Soonda; 13 miles S.E. of Goa. N. lat. 15° 23’. W. long. 
73. 56'. 

PONDERATE, in our Ancient Cuftoms, a method of 
curing fick children, by weighing them at the tomb of fome 
faint ; counterpoifing or balancing the fcale with money, 
wheat-bread, or any other thing that parents were willing 
to offer to God, his faints, or the church. 

But a fum of money was always to make part of the coun- 
terbalance. By this means the cure was effeéted. “ Ad 
fepulchrum fan&ti, nummo fe ponderabat.”’ 

PONDICHERRY, in Geography, a town of Hin- 
dooftan, in the Carnatic, on the coaft of Coromandel, at 
the mouth of the river Gingee. It was firft fettled by the 
French, who obtained a grant of it, in 1674, frem a rajah 
of Gingee, who acknowledged the king of Narfinga as his 
fuperior. ‘This grant was confirmed by Sevagee, who took 
poffeffion of Gingee about the year 1677. In the year 
1693 it was taken by the Dutch, who ereéted walls and 
baftions, and made every other addition which was ne- 
ceflary to render it one of the moft complete fortrefles 
in the Indies. In 1696 it was reftored to the French for 
the fum of so00o0/., and then it became the chief refidence 
of the French Eaft India Company. Previous to the ae 
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of 1756, Pondicherry was, perhaps, the fineft city in In- 
dia. It extended along the fea-coaft about 14 mile, and 
’ was about 2 of a mile in breadth; it was well built ac- 
- cording to the fafhion of the country; and had a citadel, 
then the beft of its*kind in India, but of too contraéted 
dimenfions. Although its fituatien within the torrid zone 
renders it very hot, its fituation is not infalubrious. It 
has no rain, except for feven or eight days, towards the 
end of O@ober. The native Indians, or Gentoos, who in- 
habit it, are moftly weavers or painters; and though their 
earnings are {mall, they are enabled to fubfilt 5 their chief 
food being rice boiled in water, or formed into a paite, 
which is baked upon the coals. The adjacent diftrict is 
well cultivated, and produces abundance of rice, nor is there 
hardly a place in India, where fith, flefh, and fowl may 
be procured on more reafonable terms. — Its want of a 
port is a great inconvenience ; nor can fhips approach the 
coaft nearer than about half a league, and this they do 
with difficulty and danger. This fine city was firlt taken 
by the Englifh in 1761, and was immediately razed to the 
ground, in retaliation of M. Lally’s conduét towards the 
fortifications and buildings of Fort St. David in 1758. 
In the year 1763 it was reftored to the French by the 
peace of Verfailles, and orders were given for repairing 
the fortifications. In 1778 it was again taken by the 
Englifh, and reftored in 1783. In 1793 it was again 
taken by the Britifh. It lies S. of Madras 100 road miles. 
N. lat. 11° 56’. E. long. 79° 55! 40". 

PONDICO, a fmall uninhabited ifland in the Grecian 
Archipelago ; two miles N. of Negropont. N. lat. 39° 10!. 
E. long. 23° 29!. 

PONDIL, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 37 miles 
S.S.W. of Patna. 

PONDIMARKA, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar 
of Cicacole ; 20miles S.W. of Viligapatam. 

PONDONG, a {mall ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, near 
the S.E. coaft of Siao. N. lat. 2° 40’. E. long. 125° 10’. 

PONDURO, a town of Peru, in the diocefe of La 
Paz ; 28 miles N. of Oruro. 

PONDUS, Weicut. See WEIGHT. 

Ponpvus, in Ancient Records, denotes a duty paid to the 
king, according to the weight of merchandizes. 

Ponpus Regis, the ftandard weight anciently appointed by 
the king ; being that which we now call froy weight. See 
STANDARD and Troy WEIGHT. 


Ad Ponpus Omnium. See Ap. 

Ponpus, Temperamentum ad. See 'TEMPERAMENTUM. 

PONDY, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Eaft In- 
dian fea, near the E. coaft of Madura. S. lat. 6° 57’. E. 
long. 114° 2'3'. 

PONE, in Law, a writ, whereby a caufe depending in 
the county, or other inferior court, 1s removed to the com- 
mon pleas, or fometimes to the king’s bench. 

Pons per vadium, et falvos plegios, is a writ, iffuing out 
of the court of common pleas, commanding the fheriff to 
take furety or gage of one for his appearance at a day 
afligned. This is alfo called a writ of attachment. 

PONENDIS im Afifis, a writ granted by the ftatute 
of Weitmin. 2. cap. 38. which ftatute fhews what perfons 
fherifls ought to impannel upon aflifes and juries, and what 
not. 

PONENDUM in Ballium, a writ commanding that a pri- 
foner be Sailed, in cafes bailable. 

PonenDuM /figillum ad exceptionem, a writ by which juf- 
tices are required to put their feals to exceptions exhibited by 
the defendant againft the plaintiff’s evidence, verdi&, or 
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other proceedings before them, aceording to ftat. Welt 
min. 2. 

PONFERRADA, in Geography, a town of Spain, in 
the province of Leon; 23 miles of Aftorga. 

PONGA, in Botany, H.M. Jaca minor fylveftris Mala- 
barica. D. Commelin tataifbe Brafilienfium Pifon. fimilis 5 
a tall evergreen tree growing in Malabar, and bearmg no 
obfervable flowers; the fruit adheres to the branches in 
the fame manner as that of the jaca; and hence the Portu- 
guefe call the tree the wild jaca; the calyces are echinated, 
the firft green, and afterward reddifh, and contain multi- 
tudes of roundifh, oblong, acuminated, and reddifh feeds. 

A cataplafm prepared of the green fruit of the tree 
bruifed, being applied to tumours, promotes their fuppura- 
tion. Of the bark and root, boiled in water, is prepared 
a fomentation for cedematous tumours of the legs; an en- 
demic difeafe among the Indians, and called by the Portu- 
guefe pedo St. Thome, which preferves them from an in- 
flammation. Raii H.P. 

PONGALLAH, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in Palnaud, on the right bank of the Kiftnah; 20 miles 
N.E. of Timerycotta. 

PONGATIUM, in Botany, altered from the barbarous 
Pongati of the Hortus Malabaricus, Jufl. 423. See Spug- 
NOCLEA and RaPIniA. 

PONG-HOU, or Piscapores, in Geography, a clufter of 
{mall iflands, or rocks, as M. de la Peroufe calls them, in 
the channel of Formofa, about fix leagues from the W. 
coaft of that ifland. ‘This navigator reprefents them as ap- 
pearing in all kinds of fhapes; and five of them, of a mo- 
derate height, formed like Sandy downs, without any trees 
upon them. Thefe iflands were known to the Dutch, when 
they were mafters of Formofa, who are faid to have fortified 
the port of Pong-how; and it is known, that the Chinefe 
maintain here a garrifon of 5 or 600 Tartars, who are re-~ 
lieved annually. N. lat. 23° 30!. 

PONGO, in Zoology, a name given in Purchas’s Pilgrims 
and alfo by Buffon to the orang-outang ; which fee. See 
alfo Sim1a Satyrus. 

PONI, in Geography, a river of Hindooftan, which 
runs into the Palia, five miles W. of Arcot. 

PONIARD, formed from the French poignard, and that 
from poignée, handful, a little pointed dagger, very fharp- 
edged ; borne in the hand, or at the girdle, or hid in the 
pocket. 

The poniard was anciently in very great ufe; but is now 
in good meafure fet afide, except among aflaffins. 

Sword and poniard were the ancient arms of duellifts ; 
and are faid to continue {till fo among the Spaniards. 

The practice of {word and poniard ftill makes a part of 
the exercife taught by the matters of defence. 

PONIENUNAY, in Geography, atown of Samogitia ; 
28 miles E.S.E. of Birza. 

PONIEWICZ, a town of Samogitia ; 30 miles E.N.E. 
of Rofienne. 

PONLAPILLY, a town of Hindooftan, in Golconda ; 
30 miles S.S.W. of Hydrabad. 


PONO, a town on the S.W. coaft of the ifland of 
Sumatra. 7G. lat. 4°.21!.. JE Jonpjno2° agua 

PONOI, a town of Ruffia, in the government of Arch- 
angel, on the coaft of the Frozen ocean; 144 miles N. of 
Archangel.—Alfo, a river of Ruflta, which runs into the 
Frozen ocean, near the town of its name. N. lat. 67° 1o!. 
E. long. 40° 44!. 

PONOMPING, a town of the kingdom of Cambodia ; 
20 miles S.E. of Cambodia. 

PONORTZIC, 
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PONORTZIC, a town of Lithuania, in the palatinate 
of Troki; zo miles N.W. of Troki. : 

PONPON. See Eprsro, in which article read Pon- 
PON. 

PONS, a town of France, in the department of the 
Lower Charente, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
trict of Saintes. The place contains 4500, and the can- 
ton 15,350 inhabitants, on a territory of 250 kiliometres, 
in 20 communes.— Alfo, a town of Spain, in Catalonia ; 
14 miles N. of Cervera. 

Pons, St., a town of France, and principal place of a 
diltri€&, in the department ef the Herault. The town 
contains 4506, and the canton 8012 inhabitants, on a terri- 
tory of 225 kiliometres, in fix communes. 

Pons Varolii, in Anatomy, a part of the medulla ob- 
longata. See Brain. 

PONSAH, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Bahar, at the union of the Coyle with the Soane ; feven 
miles S. of Rotafgur. N. lat. 24° 31'. E. long. 84° 1/. 

PONT, a river of England, in the county of Northum- 
berland, which runs into the German ocean; feven miles 
N. of Tinemouth. 

Pont / Abbé, a town of France; in the department of 
Finifterre, and chief place of a canton, in the diltriét of 
Quimper; nine miles S.S.W. of Quimper. The place 
contains 1895, and the canton 11,092 inhabitants, on a 
territory of 2474 kiliometres, in 11 communes. 

Pont d’ Ain, a town of France, in’ the department of 
the Ain, and chief place of a canton, in the diftriét of 
Bourg, near the river Ain. The place contains 1089, and 
the canton gogg inhabitants, on a territory of 205 kilio- 
metres, in 12 communes. 

Pont fur Allier, a town of France, in the department of 
the Puy de Déme, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
trict of Clermont. The place contains 3032, and the can- 
ton 10,110 inhabitants, on a territory of 874 kiliometres, 
in fix communes. 

Pont de? Arche, a town of France, in the department 
of the Eure, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& of 
Louviers ; fix miles N. of Louviers. The place contains 
1462, and the canton 11,292 inhabitants, on a territory of 
180 kiliometres, in 20 communes. 

Pont Beauvoifin, a town of France, in the department 
of Mont Blanc, and chief place of a canton, in the diftrié 
of Chambéry. The place contains 1200, and the canton 
6582 inhabitants, on a territory of 774 kiliometres, in ten 
communes. —Alfo, a town of France, in the department 
of the Ifere, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri€ of 
La Tour-du-Pin; feparated by a {mall river from Savoy ; 
11 miles W. of Chambéry. The place contains 1482, and 
the canton 13,966 inhabitants, on a territory of 14.7% kilio- 
metres, in 15 communes. 

Pont de Camarez, a town of France, in the department 
of the Aveyron, famous for its mineral waters; 18 miles 
S. of Milhau. 

Pont de C2, a town of France, in the department of 
the Maine and Loire, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftriét of Angers; three miles from Angers. The place 
contains 3018, and the canton 18,393 inhabitants, on a 
territory of 180 kiliometres, in 17 communes. 

Pont Chartrain, a lake of Weft Florida, 60 miles in 
circumference, near New Orleans. N. lat. 30° 13/. W. 
long. go°.—Alfo, an ifland in lake Superior, S.W. of 
Maurepas ifland. 

Pont Chateau, a town of France, in the department of 
the Lower Loire, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
trict of Savenay ; 13 miles W. of Blain. The place con- 
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tains 2572, and the canton 6964 inhabitants, on a terri* 
tory of 1424 kiliometres, in five communes. 

Pont Croix, a town of France, in the department of 
Finifterre, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri@ of 
Quimper ; 15 miles W. of Quimper. The place contains 
1355, and the canton 13,071 inhabitants, on a territory 
of 1574 kiliometres, in 11 communes. N. lat. 48°2'. W. 
long. 4° 27! 

Pont ? Evéque, a town of France, and principal place 
of a diftriét, in the department of the Calvados; 21 miles 
E. of Caen. The place contains 2500, and the canton 
13,047 inhabitants, on a territory of. 1574 kiliometres, in 
27 communes. N. lat. 49° 17/. E. long. 0° 16). 

Pont Gibaud, a town of France, in the department of 
the Puy de Déme, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
trict of Riom; 10 miles W.S.W. of Riom. The place 
contains 624, and the canton 8603 inhabitants, on a terri- 
tory of 2774 kiliometres, in nine communes. 

Pont-a-Marcqg, a town of France, in the department of 
the North, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& of 
Lille. The place contains 406, and the canton 13,150 in- 
habitants, on a territory of 1124 kiliometres, in 1 5 com- 
munes, 

Pont de Montvert, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Lozere, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftriét of Florac ; feven miles E. of Florac. The place 
contains 1938, ahd the canton 4602 inhabitants, on a terri- 
tory of 2224 kiliometres, in fix communes. 

Pont-e-Mouffon, a town of France, in the department 
of the Meurthe, and chief place of a canton, in the diftrié 
of Nancy, fituated on the Mofelle, and divided by it into 
two parts. Charles IV. in 1354 made it imperial, and it 
had formerly an univerfity, which in 1768 was removed to 
Nancy; 13 miles N.N.W. of Nancy. ‘The town contains 
6767, and the canton 14,384 inhabitants, on a territory of 
1574 kiliometres, in 21 communes. N. lat. 48° 54/. E. 
long. 6° 8/. 

Pont de Remy, a town of France, in the department of 
the Somme ; fix miles E.S.E. of Abbeville. 

Pont-en-Royans, a town of France, in the department 
of the Ifere, and chief place of a canton, in the diftriG of 
Saint Marcellin; fix miles S. of it. The place contains 
1081, and the canton 7704 inhabitants, on a territory of 
210 kiliometres, in 13 communes. 

Pont Saint Efprit, a town of France, in the department 
of the Gard, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& 
of Uzes, feated on the Rhone, and defended by a citadel. 
The place contains 4845, and the canton 11,278 inhabitants, 
on a territory of 240 kiliometres, in 16- communes; 28 
miles N.N.E. of Nifmes. N. lat. 44° 16’. E. long. 
4° 43). 

Pont Ste. Maxence, a town of France, ia the department 
of the Oife, with a bridge over the river Oife, and chief 
place of a canton, in the diftri€t of Senlis; fix miles N. of 
Senlis. The place contains 2660, and the canton 9769 in- 
habitants, on a territory of 120 kiliometres, in 17 com- 
munes. 

Pont St. Pierre, a town of France, in the department 
of the Eure; fix miles N.E. of Pont de l’Arche. 

Pont de Salars, a town of France, in the department of 
the Aveyron, and chief place of a canton, in the diftridt 
of Rhodes. The place contains 235, and the canton 6247 
inhabitants, on a territory of 300 kiliometres, in 14 com- 
munes. 

Pont fur Sambre, a town of France, in the department 


of the North; feven miles E. of Le Quefnay. 
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Pont St. Vincent, a town of France, in the department 
of Meurthe; fix miles S. of Nancy. 

Pont-Scorf-Lefbein, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Morbihan, ‘and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri& of L’Orient ; fix miles N.W. of Hennebon. The 
place contains 1721, and the canton 12,909 inhabitants, on 
a territory of 197% kiliometres, in fix communes. 

Pont fur Seine, a town of France, in the department of 
the Aube; four miles N.E. of Nogent fur Seine. . 

Pont de Sorgques, a town of France, in the department 
of the Mouths of the Rhone; fix miles N. of Avignon. 

Pont Valain, a town of France, in the department of 
the Sarthe, and chief place of a canton, in the diftrict of 
La Fléche; to miles E.N.E. of La Fléche. 

Pont fur Vannes, a town of France, in the department 
of the Yonne; fix miles E.S.E. of Sens. 

Pont de Vaux, atown of France, in the department of 
the Ain, and chief place of a canton, in the diftridt of 
Bourg, near the union of the Refoufe with the Saone; 37 
miles N. of Lyons. The place contains 2806, and the 
canton 12,881 inhabitants, on a territory of 1424 kiliome- 
tres, in Ir communes. N. lat. 46° 26’. E. long. 5° 1’. 

Pont de Vefle or Vefsle, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Ain, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
tric of Bourg; 15 miles W.of Bourg. The place con- 
tains 1426, and the canton 8474 inhabitants, on a territory 
of 140 kiliometres, in 12 communes. N. lat. 46° 16’. E. 
long. 4° 58'.° 

Pont le Voye, a town of France, in the department of 
the Loire and Cher; nine miles S. of Blois. 

Pont fur Yonne, a town of France, in the department of 
the Yonne, and chief place of a canton, in the diftrict of 
Sens; fix miles N.N.W. of Sens. The place contains 
1442, and the canton 9419 inhabitants, on a territory of 
2024 kiliometres, in 23 communes. 

PONTA, in Biography, a Bohemian performer on the 
chromatic French horn, whofe tafte and extraordinary execu- 
tion were extremely applauded in London, particularly at 
the Pantheon, before that beautiful building was deftroyed 
by fire. 

Ponta-Delgada, in Geography, a fea-port town of St. 
Michael, one of the Azores, defended by a citadel, con- 
taining three parifh churches, feven convents, and about 
-8000 inhabitants. ; 

Ponvra do Sal, a {mall town in the ifland of Madeira. 

PONTAC, or Pontuac, a town of France, in the de- 
partment. of the Lower Pyrenées, and chief place of a 


canton, in the diftri&t of Pau; 13 miles S.E. of Pau. The 


slace contains 2400, and the canton 7780 inhabitants, on a- 
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territory of 1174 kiliometres, in 12 communes. 

PONTADURA, a fmall ifland in the Adriatic, with 
a town, S.W. of Pago. N. lat. 44° 33'. 

PONTAFELLA, a town of Upper Carinthia ; 
miles S.W. of Villach. 

PONTAGE, Ponracium, a contribution towards the 
maintenance, repairing, and‘ rebuilding of bridges. See 
Brince. 

This was anciently one of the three general national 
charges, from which no perfon of any degree whatever 
was exempted. 

The three things called trinoda neceffitas, whence Ingul- 
phus tells us, zulli poffunt laxari, were, the expedition to 
the wars, the building of caftles, and the building and re- 
pairing of bridges. Mr. Selden, in his notes on Eadmerus, 
obferves, that ne quidem epifcopi, abbates, & monachi, immunes 
erant. And Matt. Paris adds, anno 1244, that in all 
grants of privileges to the monafteries, thofe three things 
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were always excepted, for the public good, and that the 
people might be better able to refift an enemy. 

PonTaGz is allo a due anciently belonging to the lord of 
the fee, for perfons or merchandizes, that pafs over rivers, 
bridges, &c. called in the later Latin pontagium, or pontona- 
gium, pontage. 

PONTAGIA, a term ufed by Paracelfus, and his fol- 
lowers, to exprefs a mixing falme fubftances with thofe 
which are bitter or ftyptic. 

PONTAILLER jur Saone, in Geography, a town of 
France, in the department of the Céte-d’Or, and chief place 
of a eanton, in the diftriét of Auxonne. The place contains 
1270, and the canton 10,631 inhabitants, on a territory of 
202% kiliometres, in 20 communes. 

PONTANO, Giovanni, in the Latin language Jovianus 
Pontanus, in Biography, one of the moft diftinguifhed 
Latinifts of Italy, was born in 1426, at Cereto, in the diocefe 
of Spoleto. He was educated at his native place, and at 
Perugia. For atime he quitted the purfuits of literature, 
and adopted a military life. He ferved under king 
Alphonfo during the war with the Florentines, and in 1447 
accompanied that prince to Naples, where he renewed his 
literary purfuits under Antonio Panormitano. After this 
he was entrufted by Ferdinand I. with the education of his 
fon Alphonfo, and procured for him a wealthy marriage. 
On the death of Panormita, Pontano fucceeded him as 
fecretary to Ferdinand, in which capacity he afterwards 
ferved two other kings, viz. Alfonzo II. and Ferdinand IT. 
He attended thefe princes in all their journeys and military 
campaigns, and was treated by them with great refpec, 
In 1486 he was fent ambaflador by Ferdinand I. to pope 
Innocent VIII. for the purpofe of negociating a peace ; 
on which occafion he received fingular tokens of the pontiff’s 
efteem. He was much mortified at the difappointment of 
his high expe¢tations of promotion through the influence 
of his pupil, prince Alfonfo, and wrote a fatirical dialogue, 
entitled «* Afinus,”’ in which he complained of royal ingra- 
titude without referve. He died in 1503, at the age of 
77. His morals were infected with the licentioufnefs of 
the times 5 but he ftands high as a promoter and encourager 
of literature. He augmented and firmly eftablifhed the 
academy of Naples, which had been founded by Panormitano, 
and of which Pontano was, for a confiderable time, at the 
head, and it is thought that he changed his name from John 
to Jovian, as an academician, and his example was followed 
by other members of that learned body. is reputation is 
chiefly founded on his character as a poet. He is reckoned 
among the firft who revived the elegance, grace, and harmony 
of the beft Latin poets. His compofitions are numerous, and 
on various fubjeéts, comprehending didactic pieces, eclogues, 
hymns, amorous verfes, infcriptions, epigrams, &c. Of all 
his pieces, the moft confiderable is entitled ‘* Urania,’ ’an 
aftronomical work in five books, which is faid to difplay 
great erudition. He wrote on the culture of orarges, 
on moral philofophy, and on various philological fubjects, 
In the department of hiftory, he wrote fix books * On the 
Wars between Ferdinand I. of Naples, and John Duke of 
Anjou.” His ityle is pure and elegant, but often obfcure, 
The poems of Pontanus were printed in an oétayo volume, 
by Aldus, in rs05 and 1533. All his works were pub- 
lithed collectively in 4 vols. 8vo. ; 

PONTANUS, Joun Isaac, an hiftorian and writer on 
philofophy, was born, in 1571, at Helfingor, in Denmark, 
of parents from Haarlem, in Holland. He was brought 
up to the ftudy of phyfie at Bafil, where he took his de- 

rees, but it does not appear that he practifed it. He pre- 
ned general {cience to a particular branch of it, and 
became 
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became profeffor of philofophy and mathematics at Har- 
derwick, and was nominated hiftoriographer to the king of 
Denmark, and the province of Gueldres. He died in the 
year 1640. His principal works are, “ Itinerarium Galliz 
Narbonenfis ;” “ Hiftoria Urbis et Rerum Amfteloda- 
menfium ;”? ‘ Origines “Rerum Francifcarum ;”? “ Rerum 
Danicaram Hiftoria ;”? ** Hiftoria Geldrica.’? Moreri. 

Pontanus, James, a learned Jefuit of Bohemia, was 
born at Brugg in 1542. At the age of 21 he entered 
the fociety of Jefuits, and was employed for a confiderable 
time as a teacher of the claflics. He obtained a high re- 
putation by feveral grammatical and philological publica- 
tions. He died at Augfburg in 1626, at the age of 84. 

His principal works are, “ Inftitutiones Poetice ;”? « Com- 
“mentaries on Virgil and Ovid ;”? and tranflations of feveral 
of the Byzantine hiftorians, and of fome Greek theological 
writers. 

Poxtanus, Peter, a grammarian of Bruges, who was 
blind from three years of age, but who, by his talents and 
indefatigable induftry, acquired a great reputation as a 
teacher of the belles lettres at Paris. He is author of 
tréatifes on rhetoric and verfification. The exaét times 
of his birth and death are not known; but he flourifhed: 
at the beginning of the 16th century. 

PONTARION, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Creufe, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri€t of Bourganeuf. The place contains 289, and. 
the canton 6936 inhabitants, on a territory of 205 kilio- 
metres, In IO communes. ~ 

PONTARLIER, atown of France, and principal place 
ofa diftri€t, in the department of the Doubs, on the borders 
of Switzerland, defended by a caftle about half a mile from 
thetown. The place contains 3880, and the canton 12,116 
inhabitants, on a territory of 3374 kiliometres, in 26 com- 
munes. N. lat. 46° 54'. E. long. 6° 25’. 

PONTAUDEMER, a town of France, and principal 
place of a diitri€t, in the department of the Eure. The 
place contains 5090, and the canton 13,631 inhabitants, on 
a territory of 120 kiliometres, in 18 communes. N. lat. 

ge’. EB. long. 0° 37!, 

PONTAVEN, a town of France, in the department 
of Finifterre, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri€ of 
Quimperlé; 7 miles W. of Quimperlé. The place contains 
760, and the canton 10,913 inhabitants, on a territory of 
1524 kiliometres, in five communes. 

PONTAUMUR, a town of France, in the department 
of the Puy-de-Déme, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri& of Riom; 12 miles W.N.W. of Clermont. The 
place contains 1160, and the canton 10,981 inhabitants, 
on a territory of 355 kiliometres, in 15 communes. 

PONTDAROIDE, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Finifterre, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri& of St. Hippolyte. The place contaius 440, and the 
- canton 5472 inhabitants, on a territory of 190 kiliometres, 
in 25 communes. 

PONTE, Giacomo pa, in Bjography. See BAssan. 

Ponte, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Dora, at the conflux of the Soana and 
Orco; 19 miles N.N.W. of Turin.—Alfo, a town of 
Portugal, in the province of Beira; 4 miles S. of Mon- 
temor o Velho. 

Ponte de Barca, a town of Portugal, in the province of 
Entré Duero e Minho; 9 miles N. of Braga. 

Ponte de Brenta, a town of Italy, in the Paduan; 5 
miles N.N.E. of Padua. 

PonTE-Centefimo, atown of Italy, in the duchy of Spoleto, 
on the Topino ; 5 miles S. of Nocera. 
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Pontr-Corvo, a town of Naples, in Lavora; 34 miles 
N.W. of Capua. 

Ponrer-Decimo, a town of the Ligurian Republic; 8 
miles N.N.W. of Genoa. 

PonteE-Landelfo, a town of Naples, in Principato Ultra; 
11 miles N. of Benevento. 

Ponte-de-Lima, a town ef Portugal, in the province of 
Entre Duero e Minho, on the Lima, containing a collegiate 
church, three hofpitals, two convents, and about 2000 in- 
habitants; 12 miles N.E. of Braga. N. lat. 41° 44’. 
Wieng 6° 757 

Ponte-Molino, a town of Italy, in the Veronefe; 24 
miles S. of Verona. 

Pontr-Nura, a town of Italy; 7 miles S.E. of Pia- 
cenza. 

Ponte de Olivenca, a town of Spain, in Eitramadura ; 
7 miles N.W. of Olivenga. 

Ponte de St. Mauro, atown of Goritz; 7 miles N. of 
Goritz. 

Ponte de Si. Nicolo, a town of Italy, in the Paduan ; 
3 miles E.S.E. of Padua. 

Ponte de Soro, a town of Portugal, in EXramadura; 15 
miles $.S.E. of Abrantes. 

Ponte Stura, a town of France, in the department of the 
Marengo, at the conflux of the Stura and Po; 4 miles 
W. of Cafal. 

PONTEAMASS, 
mouth of a river which runs into the gulf of Siam. 
rep gol. E. longs 164°. 

PONTEBA, or Ponte Imperiale, a town of the 
duchy of Carinthia, feparated by a {mall river from Pon- 
teba Veneta. 3 

PontesA Veneta, a town of Italy, in the county of Friuli, 
belonging to Carinthia; 28 miles N.N.W. of Friuli. 

PONTEDERIA, in Botany, fo named by Linnzus, 
after Julius Pontedera, profeflor of botany at Padua, who 
publifhed a quarto work called Anthologia, and wrote 
againft the fexes of plants. His laft-mentioned treatife did 
not fee the light till its author was no more, when its whole 
importance arofe from the celebrity of the fubje€t, and the 
firm eftablifhment of the do€trine it was defigned to refute. 
—Linn. Gen. 159. Schreb. 214. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 22. 


a town of Cambodia, near the 


N. lat. 


Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 2. 206. 
Jullis5: ‘Lamarck  Iluft.- ‘t. 225. ° “(Michelia 57 Ret. 
Houft. 8.)—Clafs and order, Hexandria Monogynia. Nat. 


Ord. Enfate, Linn. , Narciffis quodammodo affine, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Common heath oblong, burfting at 
the fide. . Cor. of one petal, tubular, in two deep divifions ; 
the upper lip external, ftraight, in three deep equal feg- 
ments ; lower reflexed, in three deep equal fegments. 
Stam. Filaments fix, inferted into the corolla, three 
of them, which are longeft and awl-fhaped, into the 
mouth, the reft into the bafe, of the tube; anthers 
ere&t, oblong. Pi/f. Germen fuperior, oblong; ftyle fimple 
declining; ftigma fwellmg. Peric. Capfule flefhy, co- 
nical, with a broad inflexed point, triangular, with three 
furrows, and three cells. Seeds numerous, roundifh. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla of one petal, two-lipped, in fix feg- 
ments. ‘Three of the ftamens inferted towards the top of 
the tube. Capfule fuperior, of three cells. 

A handfome genus of aquatic, perennial, fibrous- 
rooted, herbaceous plants. Linnzus has only three fpecies 
in his Sp. Pl., Willdenow has fix. The two following are 
known in our gardens. 

P. cordata. Heart-leaved Pontederia. Linn. Sp. PI. 
412. Willd. n. 5. Trew Ehret 45. t. 83. Redout. 
Lihac. t. 72. Curt. Mag. t. 1156.—Leaves heart-fhaped. 

Flowers 
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Flowers {piked.—Native of pools in Virginia, introduced 
by Peter Collinfon, before the year 1751. It is hardy in 
ponds or water-troughs, flowering in July and Auguft. 
The flem rifes a foot or two above the water, bearing feveral 
alternate, heart-fhaped, entire, {mooth J/eaves, on long, 
fpongy, fheathing ftalks. Flowers numerous, of a brilliant 
full iky blue, compofing a /pike three or four inches in 
length. 

P. dilatata. Dilated Pontederia. 
Voyage to Ava, 475, with a plate. Andr. Repof. t. 490. 
Ait. n. 2.—Leaves heart-fhaped. Flowers in an umbel- 
fhaped corymbus.—Native of the Eaft Indies. Cultivated 
by Mr. William Anderfon in 1806, in the ftove of James 
Vere, efg., where it flowered in May. The /eaves are more 
acute than in the foregoing, and the flowers much larger, 
difpofed in a corymbofe or umbellate tuft, overtopped by a 
leaf. This {pecies is not included among thofe of Will- 
denow. The hafata of Linnzus, figured in Roxb. Coro- 
mand. v. 2. t. 111, is affuredly different. 

PONTEE, in the Gla/s Trade, an iron inftrument ufed 
to ftick the glafs at the bottom, for the more convenient 
fafhioning the neck of it. 

PONTEFRACT, or Pomrrer, in Geography, is a 
borough, market-town, and parifh, in the wapentake of 
Ofgoldcrofs, Welt-Riding of Yorkfhire, England. The 
town ftands on the fummit of an eminence, at the diftance 
of 26 miles $.S.W. from York, and.178 miles N.N.W 
from London. It is defcribed to be of great antiquity ; 
but the precife era of its origin is unknown. Leland and 
Drake afcribe its foundation to the Romans, and Camden 
and others to the Saxons. It was certainly a burgh in the 
time of Edward the Confeflor, and at the Conqueit a caftle 
was built here by Ibert de Lacy, to whom king William 
gave the manor foon after he had eftablifhed himfelf on 
the Englifh throne. Since that period, Pontefraét and its 
caftle have been the fcenes of feveral events of great intereft 
and importance in the general hiftory of the kingdom. In 
the reign of Edward II., when its ca{tle was the property 
of the rebellious Thomas, earl of Lancatter, it was befieged 
by the king, and furrendered to him at the firft fummons, 
the earl having previoufly marched northward. After the 
battle of Borough-bridge, in which Lancafter was taken 
prifoner, he was brought to Pontetra¢t, and imprifoned in 
one of the towers of the cattle till the day of his execution. 
On the fame day many other noblemen and knights, his 
adherents, fuffered here, and feveral alfo at York. King 
Richard II. was confined, and eventually murdered within the 
walls of this caftle ; and in the fucceeding reign it was the 
prifon and place of condemnation of Richard Scroope, arch- 
bifhop of York, who was executed near Bifhopthorpe on 
the 8th of June, A. D. 1405. In this caftle, likewife, 
Anthony Woodville, earl Rivers, Richard lord Grey, 
fir Thomas Vaughan, and fir Richard Hawfe, were put to 
death, without even the form of a trial, by command of 
Richard III. The next event of political moment which 
occurred here, was the furrender of the caftle to Robert 
Afke, and the papal rebels, in the reign of Henry VIII. ; 
from which time nothing again occurred till the period of 
the grand rebellion in the 17th century. At the commence- 
ment of that conteft between the king and the parliament, 
the caftle was garrifoned by a brave band of loyalilts under 
colonel Lowther. - It was firft befieged, in 1644, by fir 
Thomax Fairfax, who ufed every effort to obtain pofleffion 
of it, but without fuccefs, and was at length defeated under 
its walls by fir Marmaduke Langdale, who made a rapid 
march from Oxford for its relief. The fecond fiege hap- 
pened in the year following, when, after three months of 
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inceffant cannonades, attacks, and forties, the garrifon, being 
reduced nearly to a ftate of famine, furrendered the caftle 
upon honourable terms. Sir William Fairfax was then 
appointed governor for the parliament ; but as he found 
fufficient employment in purfuing the fcattered forces of 
the king, he left the immediate command of it to colonel 
Coterel, as deputy governor. Towards the conclufion of 
the war, the garrifon of this fortrefs having been reduced to 
about a hundred men, from an idea that the weaknefs of 
the royal party precluded the fear of an attack, a plan was 
formed by fome of the king’s friends to retake it. This 
plan was accordingly put into execution on the 6th of June 
1648, and proved fuccefsful. The difperfed loyalifts in the 
county now flocked to the caftle, and in a fhort time it had 
a complete garrifon for its defence. Cromwell befieged it 
in the month of Oétober fucceeding its feizure, and lay 
before it a month, when, finding it necefflary to join the 
grand army under Fairfax, the command of the befieging 
army was confided to general Lambert. ‘This able officer 
raifed many new works, made regular approaches, and 
puthed the fiege with all the vigour imaginable ; but was, 
notwithftanding, unable to take it till the 25th of March 
1649, when all hope of deliverance having vanifhed, and 
the garrifon having dwindled away to few more than a 
hundred men, it was farrendered by capitulation ; and about 
two months afterwards was unroofed and difmantled under 
the authority of an at of parliament. The cattle, feated 
on an eminence, was formerly of great extent. It confifted 
of feveral towers, with intervening walls, and other build- 
ings. The chief ballium was flanked by feven towers ; 
called the round or keep tower; the red tower; the 
treafurer’s, or pix tower; Swellington tower; queen’s 
tower; king’s tower; and conitable’s tower: a chapel 
and a magazine were alfo included in the principal ballium ; 
the latter is cut out of the folid rock, as is alfo a conti- 
guous dungeon. 

In tracing the etymology of Pontefraét, topographers 
have entered into frivolous differtations, without developing 
any ufeful information. 

Camden fays it was at firit denominated Kirkby, and 
that it obtained the name of Pontefra&t from the deftru@tion 
of an old bridge over a marfhy place, near to which the 
town principally ftood; and Leland obferves, that ‘ the 
ruines of fuch a bridg yet ys fcene fcant half a mile eft owt 
of old Pontfra&t, but I cannot juttly fay that this bridg 
ftood ful on Watheling-ftreete.””? That there was a bridge 
fomewhere clofe to Pontefra€i, is corroborated by an in- 
quifition taken in the reign of Edward II., from which it 
appears that one John Bubwith held the eighteenth part 
of a knight’s fee “ juxta veterem Pontem de Pontfraét.”? 

The firft Norman pofleflor of Pontefraé& was Ilbert de 
Lacy, who received from the Conqueror the gift of upwards 
of a hundred manors. This nobleman had confirmation 
from William Rufus of all the cuftoms belonging to his 
newly erected caftle and honour of Pontefraét ; and, dyin 
fhortly after the acceflion of that monarch, left his vat 
eftates to his fon Robert, commonly called de Pontefrac, 
from the circumftance of his having been a native of the 
town. He, imprudently joining with Robert, duke of 
Normandy, againft Henry I., was banifhed from the 
kingdom, when his caftle and eftates were given to Henry 
Travers, and afterwards to Henry Delaval. Robert, 
however, feems to have been reftored to his honours 
and property before the conclufion of Henry’s reign. 
He was fucceeded at his death by his eldeft ion 
Ilbert, who diitinguifhed himfelf greatly in the war 
againft the Scots, which terminated in the captivity of ae 
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king, David. Ibert having no children, his eltates de- 
volved to his brother Henry, the founder of the once mag- 
nificent abbey of Kirkftal, near Leeds. This great baron 
received from Henry II. the confirmation of his whole 
honour of Pontefract, with a charter for an annual fair. 
His fucceffor, Robert de Lacy, was among the barons who 
attended the coronation of Richard I.; and as he died 
without iflue, Pontefra&t and his other domains fell to his 
fifter, by his mother’s fide, Awbrey de Lifours, who, having 
been likewife the inheritrix of her father’s vatt poffeffions, 
was one of the richeft individuals in the kingdom. She 
married Richard Fitz-Euttace, conftable of Chefter, and 
baron of Halton; but her hufband did not live to enjoy 
the eftates of the Lacys. Neither did his fucceflor, John, 
who accompanied king Richard I. to the Holy Land, 
where he died, leaving his honours and eftates to his fon 
Roger, who fignalized himfelf by his courage and conduct 
at the memorable fiege of Acre; and after his return to 
England aflumed the name of Lacy, in confequence of his 
being put in poffeffion of all the lands belonging to Pon- 
tefract, by agreement with his grandmother Awbrey. This 
Roger granted a charter to the burgefles of Pontefraét, 
which was confirmed by Henry de Lacy, the laft and 
greateft man of his line. He was the confidential friend of 
Edward I., and accompanied him in his campaigns both ia 
France and Scotland. He obtained for Pontefract the 
privilege of a market, and died sth Feb. 1310, when his 
eftates devolved to Thomas earl of Lancafter, in right of 
his wife Alice, Henry’s only daughter and heirefs. From 
this period Pontefraét followed the fate of the honour and 
duchy of Lancafter, and became vetted in the crown by the 
acceflion of Henry VII. 

Pontefract was firft conflituted a corporate borough by 
charter in the reign of Richard III. This deed has fince 
been confirmed by different fubfequent charters, and the 
town is now, in virtue ef thefe, governed by a mayor, re- 
corder, and twelve aldermen, all of whom are in the com- 
miffion of the peace. When this borough began to fend 
members to parliament does not appear; but it has now 
the privilege of being reprefented by two members. The 
eleétive franchife ‘is in perfons having, within the faid 
borough, a freehold of burgage tenure, paying a burgage 
rent.”” ‘The number of voters is eftimated at 330. The 
mayor is the returning officer. The market day here is 
Saturday ; and there are, befides, feveral annual fairs. 

The buildings of this town are chiefly difpofed in three 
long ftreets, in the form of the letter Y. According to the 
parliamentary returns of 1811, the houfes of Pontefract 
borough and townfhip amount to 840, and the inhabitants 
to 3605 in number. Here were anciently two churches, 
one dedicated to All-Saints, and the other to St. Mary. 
The former is now a ruin, having been much damaged 
during the civil wars. From its prefent remains it has 
evidently been a large ftructure. It was built in the form 
of acrofs, with a tower in the centre, which is ftill entire. 
St. Mary’s, now called St. Giles’s, is the parifh church. 
It is of equal, or probably of greater antiquity than the 
church of All-Saints, but has been completely modernized 
by additions and repairs, 

Pontefract formerly contained feveral religious eftablifh- 
ments. Within the caftle was a chantry chapel, or church 
of St. Thomas, founded in 1361, in memory of Thomas 
earl of Lancafter. No part of this chapel now exifts, but 
its {cite may ftill be traced. Here was alfo a chapel dedicated 
to St. Clement. On the plot of ground called Monkhill, 
ftood the priory of St. John, now entirely demolifhed. It 
was founded by Robert de Lacy in 10go, and filled with 
Vor. XXVIII. 
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Cluniac monks. ‘The Dominican friars had a houle here ; 
as had likewife the Carmelite, or White friars, and the 
Auguftine friars; but the buildings of all of them are 
deflroyed. St. Nicholas hofpital, founded about the time 
of the Conqueft, is ftill in exiftence, having been rebuilt 
during the 17th century. Knolles, or Trinity hofpital, is 
alfo ftanding, and conftitutes a comfortable afylum for 
fifteen aged perfons. Bead-houfe hofpital fupports fixteen 
peor people ; Thwaites’s hofpital, four; Frank’s hofpital, 
two ; Cowper’s, or Butt’s hofpital, three; Perfeét’s hof- 
pital, fix; and Watkinfon’s hofpital, eight : Frank’s hof- 
pital was built on the {cite of a lazar houfe, founded by 
Henry de Lacy. 

The other charitable inftitutions in this town are the 
King’s free grammar-{cheol, which was ereéted and er- 
dowed by king Edward VI. for the education of fourteen 
boys; and a charity-fchool, in which a limited number of 
poor children are clothed and educated. The annual re- 
venue of this fchool in land is 1o4/. 19s.; but this fum is 
much augmented by annual fubfcription. In the centre of 
Pontefraét formerly ftood a crofs dedicated to St. Ofwald, 
which was removed in 1734, when the prefent market-houfe 
was erected in its ftead by Mrs. Elizabeth Dupier, in com- 
pliance with the dire€tions of her hufband. Near this 
building is the town-hall, a modern edifice, ere&ted at the 
joint expence of the corporation, and of the county. The 
bafement {tory is appropriated as a prifon ; and the upper 
one is occupied by a court-room and offices. In this hall 
are held the quarter-feflions for the wapentake of Ofgold- 
crofs, and alfo the mayor’s court. Here is likewife tranfacted 
all the corporation bufinefs. 

The chief public amufements of Pontefra& are the theatre, 
and the races. ‘The theatre is a neat building, ereéted a 
few years ago by fubfcription, and is open twice a-year. 
This town is celebrated for the number of gardens and nur- 
feries in its vicinity, and is alfo particularly noted for the 
cultivation of liquorice. In one of the gardens here is a 
large ancient cave, the origin and purpofes of which are 
unknown. 'The Hiftory of the Ancient Borough of Pon- 
tefra&t, &c. by B. Boothroyd, 8vo. 1807. 

PONTELLA, a town of Portugal, in the province of 
Beira; 4 miles N.E. of Lamego. 

PONTEQUE, or Pontique, a cape with two {mall 
iflands, on the W. coalt of Mexico; 30 miles N.E. of 
cape Corrientes. 

PONTES, in Ancient Geography, a Roman ftation of 
Great Britain, on the route from Londinum to Regnum, 
according to the Itinerary of Antonine. 

PONTE-STAKE, in Glafs Making, is the iron on which 
the under fervants place the irons from the upper workmen, 
when they have knocked off the broken pieces of glafs. 

PONTE-VEDRA, or PonTevepra, in Geography, a 
town of Spainy near the W. coaft of Galicia; 25 miles N. 
of Tuy. 

PONTEVICO, a town of Italy, in the department of 
the Mela; 18 miles S. of Brefcia. 

PONTEZUELO, a town of South America, in the 
government of Buenos Ayres ; 132 miles N.W. of Buenos 
Ayres.—Alfo, a town of South America, in the province 
of Cordova; 150 miles N. of Cordova. 

PONTHIEU, a fmall country of France, in Picardy, 
fo called before the revolution, fituated between the rivers 
Canche and Somme. Its capital was Abbeville. 

PONTHIEVA, in Botany, received that appellation 
from Mr. R. Brown, in memory of the late Mr. Henry 
De Ponthieu, a French Weft Indian merchant, to whole 
communications the royal colleftion at Kew, and the her- 
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barium of fir Jofeph Banks, are very greatly indebted.— 
Brown in Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 5. 199. -Clafs and order, 
Gynandria Monandria. Nat. Ord. Orchidee. 

Ef. Ch. Anther united with the column, fomewhat 
terminal, permanent. Corolla irregular. Lip  pofterior, 
inferted into the column along with the petals. Pollen 
farinaceous. 

1. P. glandulofa. Glandular Ponthieva. (Neottia glan- 
dulofa; Sims in Curt. Mag. t. 842.)—Lip ftalked, pointed. 
Petals half ovate.—Native of the Weft Indies. It flowers 
in our ftoves from January to March. The “eaves are 
radical, oval, recurved, wavy. Stem a foot high, downy, 
bearing a lax clufter of fingular, but not ornamental, 

reenifh-white flowers. Mr. Brown informs us he is pof- 
fetled of one more fpecies, as yet undefcribed. 

PONTI, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the Veronefe ; 
2 miles S. of Pefchiera. 

Pontl, a town of France, in the department of the 
Marengo; 6 miles S.W. of Acqui. 

PONTIA, Ponza, in Ancient Geography, an ifland near 
Sicily, at fome diftance to the W. of Campania. The 
Romans eftablifhed here a colony. It was to this ifland 
that Tiberius banifhed Nero, the eldeft fon of Germanicus, 
and here he died of famine and wretchednefs, A. D. 31.— 
Alfo, an ifland near the coaft of Etruria, over-againit Velia, 
according to Strabo and Pliny.—Alfo, an ifland fituated on 
the coaft of Africa, near that of Mifinus. Ptolemy. 

PONTIANA, in Geography, a river on the W. coaft of 
Borneo, which runs into the fea, N. lat. o° 13!. 

PONTIANUS, pope, in Biography, a native of Rome, 
was elected to that fee on the death of Urban, in the year 
230. It was during his pontificate, that fentence of depo- 
fition and excommunication was pafled upon the celebrated 
Origen, by Demetrius, bifhop of Alexandria, which fentence 
was approved by Pontianus, who is fuppofed to have aflem- 
bled the Roman clergy, for the purpofe of having their 
fanction to that proceeding. Pontianus, in his turn, became 
the viétim of perfecution; for in the year 235, after the 
affaflination of the emperor Alexander, by whom Chriftians 
had been favoured, his fucceflor, at the inftigation of the 
Pagan priefts, exercifed great oppreffion and cruelty againit 
that people, and particularly againft the bifhops. Among 
others, Pontianus was perfecuted by him, being banifhed 
from Rome to Sardinia, where he died, owing to the fevere 
and cruel ufage which he experienced, . having filled the 
pontifical throne five years and a few months. Moreri. 
Bower. 

PONTIBUS Reparanpts, in Law, a writ, directed to 
the fheriff, commanding him to charge one or more perfons 
to repair a bridge, to whom it belongs. 

PONTICA Gemma, in Natural Hiftory, a name given 
by the ancients to a flone of the agate kind, with a white 
ground and red and black fpots, irregularly placed, and 
making a beautiful variegation in it. This feems to have 
been the fame ftone which fome of the moderns have called 
the fmall-pox {tone, from its fpots refembling the eruptions 
in that difeafe. The ancients mention feveral kinds of it, 
as they were {potted with various colours. 

Pontica Vina, aterm ufed to exprefs acid, feculent, and 
tartarous wines. 

PONTICCHIO, in Geography, a town of Naples, in 
the province of Capitanata ; 4 miles W. of Dragonera. 

PONTICUM Mez, a name given to a fort of poifonous 
honey. 

PONTICUS Mus, in Zoology, the name of a creature 
defcribed by the ancients, and fuppofed to be the fame with 
our {quirrel. 
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PONTICUSA, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the 
Grecian Archipelago ; 2 miles S.W. of Stamfalia. N. lat. 
36°'99'.) OE. long. 25°. 

PONTIFEX, Pontif, High-prief, a perfon who has the 
fuperintendance and direétion of divine worfhip; as the 
offering of facrifices, and other religious folemnities. 

The Romans had a college of pontifs, and over thofe a 
fovereign pontif, or pontifex maximus, initituted by Numa; 
whofe funétion it was to prefcribe thofe ceremonies with 
which each god was to be worfhipped, compofe the rituals, 
direé&t the Veftals, regulate the calendar, and fettle the 
feveral games, and affift at them ; and for a good while to 
perform the bufinefs of augury; till on fome fuperftitious 
occafions he was prohibited intermeddling with it. 

He confecrated the ftatues of the gods, before they were 
put up in the temple; conducted the dedications of the 
temples ; offered facrifices; blefled the figures of fome of 
Jove’s thunderbolts, to preferve the people from harms ; 
and compiled their ftatutes. 

The Jews, too, had their pontif, or high-prieft; and 
Bee the Romanitts, the pope is ftill ityled the fovereign 
pontif. , 

Authors differ about the origin of the word pontifex. 
Some derive it from pofe facere, that is, from the authority 
the pontifs had to facrifice ; others, as Varro, from pons, 
becaufe they built the Sublician bridge, that they might 
go and offer facrifice on the other fide of the Tiber. 

PONTIFICAL, Pontiricatr, a book of the rites and 
ceremonies belonging to pontifs, bifhops, popes, &c. See 
RiItTuAL, and CEREMONIALE. 

PonriricaL Chapel. See MIsrrere. ii 

PontiricaL College, in Roman Antiquity, confifted of thofe 
who had the principal direction of the affairs of religion, 
who fettled religious difputes, regulated the worfhip and 
ceremonies, and explained the myfteries of religion. This 
college, at the time of its firft inftitution by Numa, was 
compofed of four priefts fele¢ted from the patricians, to 
whom were afterwards added four others from the plebeians. 
Sylla the dictator increafed their number to fifteen, of whom 
eight were fuperior, and feven fubordinate ; and the chief 
among them affumed the title of ** pontifex maximus.” 

PONTIFICALIA, the robes and ornaments in which a 
bifhop performs divine fervice. 

PONTIFICATE, Ponvriricatus, the ftate or dignity 
of a pontif, or high-priett. 

Cefar reformed the calendar in the time of his pontificate. 

PonTIFICATE is more peculiarly ufed in modern writers 
for the reign of a pope. 

The concordat was pafled in the pontificate of Leo X. 

, There was a pontificate that only lafted twenty-four 
ours. 

PONTIGNY, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Yonne; 10 miles N.E. of Auxerre. 

PONTIO, Don Pierro, in Biography, an eminent 
Italian ecclefiaftical compofer. He publifhed many learned 
compofitions for the church at the latter end of the 16th 
century. He was likewife author of mufical difcourfes ; 
“ Raggionamenti della Mufica.’’ This laft work, which is 
in dialogue, was written by an eminent compofer, of whofe 
productions there are {till excellent f{pecimens fubfifting. 
The author, however, though a practical mufician, abel 
not fhun the pedantry of the times ; but inftead of going 
dire@tly to work like a man of bufinefs, lofes his time in 
calculating ratios, or tranfcribing them from Boethius, or 
other authors who had pillaged him already, beftowing 
upon the reader twenty pages of his fmall quarto traé 
upon fpeculative definitions, and arithmetical, geometrical, 
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and harmonical proportions; to which, if a practical mufi- 
cian underftood them, he would never apply for help 
while he had the free ufe of his hands and ears. At length, 
having imprefled his reader with a due fenfe of his profound 
{cience and erudition, the author, defcending from the 
{pheres, deigns to treat of the mufic of this nether world ; 
and in his fecond Raggionamento gives precepts and 
examples for the ufe of all the concords and difcords ; in 
the third he goes through all the ecclefiaftical tones ; and in 
the fourth and laft, all the moods and divifions of time ; 
terminating his difcourfe with fhort inftructions for com- 
pofing mafles, motets, pfalms, madrigals, and ricercari. 
‘This term, which implied any work of fancy, and original 
invention, was fucceeded by fantafia, as fantafia was by 
fonata. Adrian Willaert, and others of his time, compofed 
ricercari, without words for the voice, which were a {pecies 
of folfeggi. In the courfe of this little work, the author, 
though a compofer himfelf, frequently refers to the produc- 
tions of others. Among thefe, his pict feem to have 
been Jofquin, Giachetto, Morales, Adriano, Cipriano, Pa- 
leftrina, and Vincenzio Ruffo. The theoriits he cites are 
chiefly Franchinus, P. Aaron, Lanfranco, Fogliano, Zarlino, 
and Galilei. As a fpecimen of his own abilities in com- 
pofition, we fhall prefent the reader with a movement fe- 
leGted by the learned Padre Martini (Saggio di Contrap. 
pt. 1. p. 178.), from the fecond book ar his Magnificats. 
The fubject of the compofition is the Romifh chant of the 
Magnificat in the eighth mode or tone, which is led off by 
the treble, accompanied by the counter-tenor and bafe in 
the counterpoint. At the fifth bar, the fecond tenor 
begins the chant, and at the feventh is anfwered by the firlt 
tenor in the 5th, at the diftance of which interval thefe two 
parts continue in ftriét canon to the end. 

PONTIS, Lewis pe, a gentleman of Provence, born 
in the year 1583, was brought up to the military fervice. 
He entered the army under Henry IV., and ferved that 
king and hig fucceflor with great courage and fidelity. 
At length, difappointed in his expectations of promotion, 
he retired after fifty years’ fervice, and devoted the re- 
mainder of his life to religious retirement. He died in 
1670, at the age of 87. There are extant “ Memoirs,”’ 
under the name of De Pontis, printed at Paris in 2 vols. 
1z2mo. Moreri. 

PONTIUS, an ecclefiaftical writer of the third century, 
was a native of Africa, and flourifhed about the year 250. 
He was appointed deacon to St. Cyprian, in the church of 
Carthage, and attended that father in his various fortunes, 
particularly during his laft exile, and at his martyrdom. 
Pontius was the biographer of his friend, and wrote “ The 
Life and Paffion of Cyprian,’ which is’ generally prefixed 
to his works. Pontius is thought by fome writers to have 
fuffered martyrdom in the year 258. 

Pontius, ConsTANTINE, a Spanifh divine of great merit, 
and celebrated preacher in the 16th century, who was per- 
fecuted by the holy Inquifition for having imbibed the 
Proteftant doétrine. He was a native of the town of St. 
Clement, in the diocefe of Cuenca, in New Cattile, and 
appears to have received his academical education at the 
univerfity of Valladolid. He became an excellent linguitt, 
and acquired a high charaéter for learning and eloquence. 
He had the degree of do€tor of divinity conferred upon 
him, and obtained a canonry in the metropolitan church of 
Seville. He was alfo appointed to fill the theological chair 
at a lecture that was founded in that city, and difplayed great 
erudition in his comments and explanations of various parts 
of the fcriptures. He was fo well filled in all the beauties 
of his native language, and poffefled fuch powers of elo- 
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quence, that he drew together an incredible number of 
auditors. So eager were the people to hear him, that 
crowds aflembled for that purpofe feveral hours before he 
entered the pulpit. He was appointed preacher to the 
emperor Charles V. and afterwards to his fon Philip II, 
whom he attended into England, where he became a con- 
vert to the principles of the reformation. After his return 
to Spain, he refumed his employment of preacher at Seville, 
and by the ftyle and manner of his difcourfes, fubjected 
himfelf to the attacks of the priefts and monks ; who, at 
length, were not content with anfwering him in his own 
way, but made a feizure of his books, which he had en- 
deavoured carefully to conceal, and among them one was 
found in his own hand-writing, containing a pointed con- 
demnation ef the leading points in the Popifh creed. He 
now made no hefitation in avowing his principles, and 
declared his determination to maintain the truth of them. 
He urged his enemies to give themfelves no fort of trouble 
in procuring witnefles againft him, but to difpofe of him as 
they pleafed. He was f{peedily condemned and thrown 
into prifon, where he was kept for two years, under fentence 
of condemnation to the flames. Before the day of the 
«© Auto de Fe,’’ on which it was to be carried into execu- 
tion, he died of a dyfentery, occafioned by the excefflive 
heat of his place of confinement, and the want of proper 
food. His enemies reported that he had laid violent hands 
on himfelf, to efcape the difgrace of a public execution. 
They were not fatistied with calumniating him: they burnt 
his remains and effigy, having firft expofed them in a public 
proceffion. Asan author, his works were Commentaries’? 
on the Proverbs, Ecclefiaftes, the Song of Solomon, and 
Job; “A Summary of the Chriftian Doétrine ;”’ “ Ser- 
mons,”’ and other {maller pieces. Moreri. Bayle. 

PONTIVY, in Geography, a town of France, and prin- 
cipal place of a diltri€t, in the department of the Morbthan, 
feated on the river Blavet. The town contains 3090, and 
the canton 14,029 inhabitants, on a territory of 2824 kilio- 
metres, in 5 communes. It has a linen manufacture; 21 
miles N.N.E. of Hennebon. N. lat. 48° 4’. W. long. 
2° gol, 

PONTLEVIS, in the Manege, a diforderly refifting 

ation of a horfe, in difobedience to his rider ; in which he 

rears up feveral times, and rifes fo upon his hind legs, that 

he is in danger of coming over. It is cured by clapping 

{fpurs {martly to him, as the fore-feet are returning to the 
ound. 

PONTOGLIO, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the 
department of the Mela; 16 miles W. of Brefcia. 

PONTOISE, a town of France, and principal place of 
a diftriét, in the department of the Seine and Oife, fituated 
on a hill near the Oife, and defended by a caftle. The 
place contains 5200, and the canton 14,716 inhabitants, on 
a territory of 140 kiliometres, in 17 communes. N, lat. 

o 3, “Eivlong. 2° 21! 

PONTOON, in Naval Language, denotes a low flat 
veflel, refembling a lighter or barge of burthen, and fur- 
nifhed with cranes, capfterns, tackles, and other machinery, 
neceflary for careening fips of all fizes. Thefe are very 
common in the principal ports of the Mediterranean, but 
rarely ufed in the northern parts of Europe. Falconer. 

Pontoon, or Ponton, in War, denotes a kind of flat- 
bottomed boat, whofe carcafs of wood is lined within and 
without with tin. The French pontoons, and thofe of 
moft other powers, are covered on the outfide with ftrong 
copper plates, without any infide lining; and thefe have 
the advantage of our’s, becaufe copper is much ftronger 
than tin, and is not damaged by ruft. Our pontoons are 
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twenty-one feet long, nearly five feet broad, and two feet 
one inch and a half deep within. 


Pontoon-Bridge is made of pontoons flipped into the 
water, and placed about five or fix feet afunder ; each faf- 
tened with an anchor, when the river has a {trong current, 
or to a ftrong rope, that paffes acrofs the river, and runs 
through the rings of the pontoons. Each boat has an an- 
chor, cable, baulks, and chefts. The baulks are about five 
or fix inches fquare, and twenty-one feet long. The chefts 
are boards joined together by wooden bars, about three 
feet broad, and twelve feet long. The baulks are laid 
acrofs the pontoons at fome diftance from one another, and 
the chefts upon them joined clofe. When feveral of thefe 
are thus connected, they form one firm, uniform bridge, 
by means of which a train of artillery, cavalry, infantry, 
&c. may pafs over a river, arm of the fea, &c. If pon- 
toons, &c. are wanting, bridges are formed of empty cafks 
or barrels, that fupport baulks and planks. 


Czfar and Aulus Gellius both mention pontoons; but 
their’s were no more than a kind of fquare flat veffels, pro- 
per for the carrying over of horfe, &c. Our’s, however, 
take their names from them: thofe authors call them on- 
tones, of ponto. 


Pontoon-Carriage is made with two wheels only, and 
two long fide-pieces, whofe fore ends are fupported by a 
limber ; and ferves to carry the pontoons, boards, crofs. 
timbers, anchors, and every thing elfe neceflary for making 
a bridge. 

PONTOPPIDAN, Enric, in Biography, a Danith di- 
vine, was born in the ifle of Funen, and being brought up 
to the church, he obtained various preferment, and was at 
leagth appointed to the bifhopric of Drontheim, in Norway, 
where he died in 1678, at the age of 62. He publifhed 
feveral learned works, particularly a grammar of the Damifh 
language. His nephew, of the fame name, became bifhop of 
Bergen, and diftinguifhed himfelf by a hiftory of the Re- 
formation in Denmark, and another of Norway, of which 
the laft has been tranflated into the Englifh language. He 
was author of many other works, the titles of which are 
given in the General Biography. This author was born at 
Aarhuus ; he received the early part of his education at the 
Frederician fchool, and having gone through his academical 
examination, became private tutor to the fon of lieutenant- 
ae Lutzow, in Norway. In 1726 he attended on a 
oreign tour another pupil, and was afterwards appointed 
preceptor to the young duke of Holftein. After jilling 
various offices in the church he was promoted, in 1735, to 
be preacher to the Danifh court ; in 1738 he was appointed 
profeflor extraordinary of divinity, and in 1747 was raifed 
to the bifhopric of Bergen. In 1749 he obtained the degree 
of doétor of divinity, and in 1755 was made vice-chancellor 
of the univerfity of Copenhagen. He died in 1764. 

PONTORSON, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Channel, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftri€t of Avranches, feated on the Coefnon, near the 
fea, with a tide-harbour; nine miles §.S.W. of Avranches. 
The place contains 1320, and the canton 8603 inhabitants, 
on a territory of 255 kiliometres, in 16 communes. N. lat. 
48° 33!. W. long. 1° 261. 

PONTREMOLT, a town of Etruria, on the Magra, 
well fortified and defended by a caftle; 20 miles S.S.W. 
of Parma. N. lat. 44° 26. E. long. 9° so’. 

PONTRIEDUX, a town of France, in the department 
of the Northern Coafts, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diltrict of Guingamp ; feven miles N. of Guingamp. The 
place contains 1276, and the canton 10,229 inhabitants, on 
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a territory of 130 kiliometres, in eight communes. 
48° 41'. W. long. 3° 4’. 

PONT-VOLANT, Fryinc-prince, a kind of bridge 
ufed in fieges. See BrincGe. 

PONTUS, in Ancient Geography, an extenfive country 
of Afia Minor, which derived its name either from the 
neighbouring fea, called by the Latins Pontus Euxinus, or 
from an ancient king, who gave his name both to the 
country and the adjacent fea. The country of Pontus, ap- 
propriately fo denominated, lay between the 41ft and 43d 
degrees of N. lat., and was bounded on the N. by the 
Euxine fea, on the S. by Armenia Minor, on the E. by 
Colchis, and on the W. by the river Halys. Ptolemy di- 
vided this country into three parts, viz. Pontus Galaticus, 
Pontus Polemoniacus, and Pontus Cappadocius. The 
former derived its name from Galatia, to which it was added 
in the time of the Romans, and extended from the Halys to 
the river Thermodon. Its chief cities were Amifus, Eupa- 
toria, Amafia, Vhemifcyra now Fanagoria, Cabira, and 
Comana, called Pontica. The fecond part of Pontus was 
called Polemoniacus from Polemon, king of this country, 
and extended from the Thermodon to the country of the 
Chalybes, or Pontus Cappadocius. Its moft confiderable 
cities were Nezccefarea, Sebaftia, Zela, called alfo Mega- 
lopolis, and Polemonium. This is fuppofed to have been the 
kingdom of the Amazons, who admitted among them no 
men, and yet were famous for warlike exploits. Pontus 
Cappadocius bordering on Cappadocia, whence its name, 
extended from Pontus Polemoniacus to Colchis, and had for 
its fouthern boundaries Armenia Minor and the upper ftream 
of the Euphrates. Its chief cities were Cerafus, Tripoli, 
and 'Trapefus, or Trebifond, now called Tarabofan. 

The chief rivers of Pontus are the Halys, Iris now Ca- 
falmack, and the Thermodon. ‘The air of this country was 
reckoned falubrious, and the foil in many places was fertile; 
the hills being mottly covered with olive or cherry-trees, 
and the plains, watered by {mall rivers, producing grain in 
abundance. « Tradition reports, that the ancient inhabitants 
of this country were the defcendants of Tubal, who in pro- 
cefs of time became intermixed with Cappadocians, Paphla- 
gonians, and ether foreign nations, befides feveral colonies 
of Greeks. As for their arts and manufactures, the Cha- 
lybes, or inhabitants of Pontus Cappadocius, were cele- 
brated by the ancients for their extraordinary {kill in the 
working of iron and the making of iteel armour, whence 
they derived their name. They were probably a commer- 
cial people, as they had many convenient harbours on the 
Euxine fea, and great quantities of timber, fit for the build- 
ing of fhips, and growing on the coaft. Their language 
and religion were much the fame with thofe of Cappadocia. 
Their chief deities were Ceres, Jupiter, and Neptune; to 
whom they offered burnt facrifices, pouring on the fire 
honey, milk, oil, and wine. In honour of Neptune, they 
ufed to drive into the fea chariots drawn by four white 
hortes, which they drowned. 

This country was originally a part of Cappadocia, ex- 
tending from mount Taurus to the Euxine fea, and was 
divided into feveral petty kingdoms, which, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, were firft fubdued by Ninus. The 
Medes and Perfians became alternately mafters of it; and 
the latter divided Cappadocia into fatrapies, or governments $ 
and beitowed that fatrapy, which was afterwards named 
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Pontus by the Macedonians, on one of the anceftors of Mi- 


thridates. ‘This happened, it is faid, in the reign of Darius, 
fon of Hyiftafpes, who conferred this new kingdom on one 
Artabazes, of the royal family of Perfia; fo that Pontus, 
which to that time had been merely a province of Cappa- 
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docia, began to be governed by its own kings, and was a 
feparate kingdom in the reign of Darius Hyttafpes. How- 
ever, in the reign of Ariobarzanes, the inhabitants, who 
had paid tribute to the Perfians and were their vaflals, fhook 
off the Perfian yoke, and their fovereign enlarged his fmall 
kingdom. In procefs of time the kings of Pontus became 
very confiderable, having added to their dominions all Cap- 
padocia, Paphlagonia, and great part of Bithynia to the 
W., and of Colchis to the S.; infomuch that Mithri- 
dates VII. furnamed Eupator, was regarded as one of the 
molt powerful princes that ever reigned in the Eaft, having 
held it for forty years fucceflively againft the Romans, 
though their armies were commanded by the greateft gene- 
rals ever produced by Rome, namely, Sylla, Lucullus, and 
Pompey. The firft king of Pontus, that ever entered into 
an alliance with the Romans, was Mithridates VI., who fent 
them a confiderable fuppiy of fhips in their third war with 
the Carthaginians, and proved a faithful ally to them in the 
war which they carried on again{ft Ariftonicus, who, upon 
the death of Attalus, laid claim to the kingdom of Perga- 
mus. Mithridates VII. afcended the throne at eleven years 
of age, and his future greatnefs is faid to have been pre- 
faged by two comets, one of which appeared at his birth, 
and another in the firft year of his reign. He began his 
reign with feveral inhuman and unnatural aéts of cruelty ; 
and marked the progrefs of it with charaéters of blood. 
He drove the Romans out of Afia; and over-ran all Phrygia, 
Myfia, Afia Proper, Caria, Lycia, Pamphylia, Paphla- 
gonia, Bithynia, and other countries that had taken part 
with the Romans, as far as Ionia. All the free cities of 
Afia opened their gates at his approach; and as many 
Roman citizens were difperfed over Afia, he ordered them all 
to be maflacred (B.C. 88); one moiety of their goods being 
forfeited to the king, and the other beftowed as a reward 
on the aflaffins. He alfo reduced feveral iflands in the Archi- 
pelago. At length he fuftained a fignal defeat by Sylla, 
near Cheronea (B.C. 84.) In the following year a treaty 
of peace was concluded between them. After feveral fan- 
guinary contefts, Lucullus reduced Pontus into a Roman 
province; and was fucceeded in the conduct of the war 
againit Mithridates by Pompey. Upon the death of Mi- 
thridates, his fon Pharnaces fubmitted himfelf and his king- 
dom to the Romans. Pompey beftowed the kingdom of 
Bofphorus on Pharnaces, and honoured him with the title of 
a friend and ally of the people of Rome; and in confequence 
of thefe meafures, he got entire pofleffion of Pontus, with 
its immenfe treafure, and reduced it to the form of a Roman 
province. After the retura of Pompey to Rome, Pharnaces 
recovered great part of his hereditary dominions; but when 
Cefar had defeated Pompey and his party, he directed his 
forces againft Pharnaces, who fent ambaffadors to him to 
treat of a peace. The conditions propofed by Cefar were, 
that Pharnaces fhould retire immediately from Pontus, return 
all captives and hoftages, whether they were Romans or 
their allies, and reftore the effets of the Roman citizens 
and publicans which he had feized fince he firft took up 
arms. Pharnaces profefled to accede to thefe conditions, 
but in the fulfilment of them he manifeited a confiderable 
degree of duplicity and delay, fo that Czfar was incenfed, 
marched againft him, and defeated him. In attempting to 
recover the kingdom of Bofphorus, which he loft in this 
conteft, he fell ia battle; and upon his death, the kingdom 
of Pontus was again reduced to the form of a Roman pro- 
vince, and fo continued till the triumvirate of Marc Antony ; 
who, after the battle of Philippi, conferred it upon Darius, 
the fon of Pharnaces, for his fervice during the civil war. 
Darius was fucceeded by Polemon, fon of Zeno, a famous 
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orator of Laodicea. Upon his death, his fon Polemon If. 
was, by the emperor Caligula, raifed to the throne of Bof- 
phorus and Pontus. But the emperor obliged him to ex- 
change the kingdom of Bofphorus with part of Cilicia ; and 
Nero, with his confent, reduced that part of Pontus which 
he enjoyed to the form of a province. Polemon dying 
without iffue, the ancient kingdom of Pontus was divided 
into feveral parts, and added to the provinces of Bithynia, 
Galatia, and Cappadocia, only that part of it which was 
called Pontus Polemoniacus retaining the dignity of a 
diftiné and feparate province. The kingdom of Pontus 
continued to be a province of the empire till the time of 
David and Alexis Comneni, who, being driven from Con- 
{tantinople by the French and Venetians, under the com- 
mand of Baldwin, earl of Flanders, fettled, the one at He- 
raclea, the other at Trebifond. The troubles that arofe 
among the Latins, gave Alexis an opportunity of ereéting 
here a new empire, which comprehended great part of 
Pontus, and was known by the name of the empire of Tre- 
bifond, which fee. The Comneni held it above 2 50 years, 
till the time of Mahomet II., who carried David Com- 
nenus, the laft emperor of 'Trebifond, prifoner to Conftan- 
tinople, with all his family, and fubjeéted his empire to that 
of Conttantinople, in which ftate of abject flavery, Trebi- 
fond and all Pontus have ever fince continued. 

Pontus ELuxinus. See Euxine Sea. 

PONTYPOOL, or Ponr-x-poon, in Geography, a 
market-town in the parifh of Trevethin, and in the upper 
divifion of the hundred of Abergavenny, Monmouthfhire, 
England, is fituated at the diftance of 62 miles W. from — 
Uik, and 146 miles W. by N. from London. This place 
is of modern origin, and owes its prefent importance entirely 
to the influence of trade. Its name is a corruption of Pont 
ap Howell, or Howel’s Bridge. The houfes here are 
chiefly ranged in two principal ftreets ; but from the number 
of detached buildings, the town has a ftraggling appearance. 
Moft of the inhabitants are engaged in the coal and iron 
works, carried on in the immediate vicinity. The iron 
ware, known by the name of Pontypool ware, is the chief 
manufacture of this town: it is called alfo Japan ware, be- 
caufe bearing a ftrong refemblance to Japanefe lackered 
wood. The difcovery of the art of japanning was acci- 
dentally made by a perfon named Thomas Allgood, who 
had fixed his refidence at Pontypool in the reign of 
Charles II. He did not, however, live long enough to 
bring his difcovery to perfection ;_ but his fon Edward, pur- 
fuing the fame object with increafing fpirit, effe€ted fuch 
improvements in it as induced him to eftablifh an extenfive 
japan manufactory here, which is ftill carried on by one of 
his defcendants. The iron-works of this place are indebted 
for their commencement to Capel Hanbury, efg., who pur- 
chafed an eftate at Pontypool in 1565. They did not, 
however, acquire much national importance till the begin- 
ning of the laft century, when they were greatly extended 
and improved by major Hanbury, aided by the advice and 
exertions of Edward Allgood above-mentioned. The 
latter, on one occafion, made ufe of an artifice to obtain a 
fecret in the wire manufaéture, the fairnefs and propriety of 
which are at leaft queftionable. Obferving that the Woburn 
manufaéturers underitocd the method of polifhing that ar- 
ticle in a very fuperior manner, and being refufed a com- 
munication of the art, he repaired to Woburn, in the cha- 
rater of a beggar, and acting the part of a buffoon, gra- 
dually obtained accefs to the work-fhops, and thus accom- 
plifhed his objec. 

According to the parliamentary returns of 1811, the 
parifh of Trrevethin contains 469 houfes, and 2423 in- 
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habitants, of whom two-thirds are refident in the town. 
The market-day is Saturday, and there are three annual 
fairs. The parifh church, which is an ancient ftructure, 
with a fquare ftone tower at one end, ftands upon an 
eminence, at the diftance of a mile from Pontypool. In 
this church are feveral monuments to the memory of dif- 
ferent members of the Hanbury family, whofe {eat is fituated 
between it and the town. The houfe is fingularly placed 
on a perpendicular cliff above the Avon-Lwyd, which 
forms the weftern boundary of the grounds. It contains 
various family portraits, and alfo original portraits of the 
duke and duchefs of Marlborough, Frederic Il. of Pruffia, 
and of Robert Dudley, earl of Leicefter, the weak and 
haughty favourite of queen Elizabeth. Here are alfo two 
pictures, reprefenting groups of boys, by Murillo, which 
were prefents from the great fir Robert Walpele to Capel 
Hanbury, efq., father to the -prefent poffeffor, who has 
‘aflumed the name of Leigh, in confequence of the will of 
the late lord Leigh. . 

Three miles from Pontypool rifes the immenfe mountain 
Mynydd-Maen, at the fouth-weftern extremity of which 1s 
another hill of an oval fhape, called Twyn-Barlwn, or 
Tom-Balam. ‘The fummit of this mountain 1s occupied by 
an elliptical entrenchment, near which is a large circular 
tumulus, 30 feet in height, and environed by a deep fofle. 
According to tradition, this fpot was anciently appropriated 
for holding the bardic meeting, called Eilteddfod. An 
Hiftorical Tour in Monmouthfhire, by William Coxe, A.M., 
F.R.S., F.S.A., rector of Bemerton, 4to. 1801. 

PONZA, a {mall ifland in the Mediterranean, near the 
coaft of Naples, at the entrance of the gulf of Gaeta; con- 
taining a town, harbour, and confiderable falt-works, be- 
longing to the duchy of Parma. N. lat. 40° 58’. E. long. 

2° colt \ 
: PONZANO, a town of Italy, in the Trevifan ; 3 miles 
N.N.W. of Trevigio. ~ 

PONZIAC, a town of the Birman empire, on the Ava; 
16 miles S. of Raynangong. 

PONZONE, a town of France, in the department of 
the Tanaro; 10 miles S. of Acqui. ; 

POOD, in Commerce, denotes a weight in Ruffia, equal 
to 40 of their pounds ; and amounting to 36 Englifh pounds 
avoirdupois ; and 63 poods = 1 ton avoirdupois. 

POODACOTTA, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in the Carnatic ; 30 miles W.N.W. of Tritchinopoly. 

POODICHERAM, atown of Hindooftan, in Myfore ; 
24 miles W.S.W. of Periapatam. 

POODOOR, a town of Hindooftan; 5 miles S. of 
Coimbetore. 

POODUCAUD, a town of Hindooftan, in Cochin; 
27 miles E. of Cranganore. 

POCKAREEAH, a circar of Bengal, bounded on the 
eaft and north by Dacca, on the fouth by Cangmahry, and 
on the welt by Barbazzoo; about 36 miles long, and from 
10 to 20 broad. 

POOL, ariver of Weft Florida, which runs into the gulf 
of Mexico, N. lat. 30° 20’. W. long. 88° 12/—Alfo, a 
town on the eaft coaft of the ifland of Gilolo. N. lat. 0° 2!. 
E. long. 127° 50!. ; 

Poot is properly a refervoir of water fupplied with 
{prings, and difcharging the overplus by fluices, defenders, 
weirs, and other caufeways. 

Pooi-Fifbertes, in Rural Economy, fuch as are formed in 
pools, or other waters which are in fome meafure ee 
Mr. Marfhall has remarked, that thefe are for the moft part 
peculiar to the places of men of fortune, and the refidences 
of country gentlemen. He knows but of one diftri€t, in 
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which fifh-pools are viewed as an object of rural economy. 
On every fide of the metropolis, fomething of this kind is, 
he thinks, to be obferved ; but it 1s only on the fouth fide, 
in the adjoining parts of Surrey and Suflex, where the 
practice of fifh-breeding may be faid to be eftablifhed. 
There, he fays, fifh-pools have been, and itill are, formed, 
with the view of letting them to dealers in carp, and other 
pond fith; or of ftocking them, and difpofing of the pro- 
duce; as an article of farm-ftock, like that of other forts, 
fuch as pigs, rabbits, poultry, or pigeons. 

However, in a general view of the kingdom, fifh-pools 
can {carcely, he fuppofes, be confidered as an obje&t worthy 
of confideration in the improvement of landed property. 
Yet there are fituations, he conceives, in which they may 
be formed with profit; as in the dips and hollows of ex- 
tremely bad ground, efpecially if waters, which are genial 
to any of the fpecies of pond-fifh, happen to pafs through 
them, or can be profitably led to them. Eyen where the 
water which can be commanded is of an inferior quality, a 
profitable breeding pool may be formed, to ftock ponds 
of a more fattening nature, or other ufes. See Ponn- 
Fifberies. 

Poort, Mill. See Mit. 

PooL, Whirl. See Wuirt-Pool. 

Poou-Snipe, in Ornithology, a name given in many parts 
of England to the red-fhank. See Scotopax Calidris. 

POOLAMPATTY, in Geography, a town of Hin- 
dooitan, in Baramaul ; 6 miles N. of Darempoury. 

POOLANGE, a fmall ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, 
near the coaft of Borneo. N. lat. 3° 25’. E. long. 
r1a49° 6f. 

POOLAPAUK, a town of Hindooftan, in the Car- 
natic ; 20 miles S.W. of Madras. 

POOLARON, or Puto Ruwun, one of the Banda or 
Spice iflands, in the Eaft Indian fea, chiefly inhabited by 
fifhermen. S. lat. 4° 12’. E. long. 130° 22!. 

POOLBADA, a town of Hindooftan, in Orifla; 
10 miles S.E. of Jaypour. 

POOLBARRY, a town of Bengal; 18 miles $.E. of 
Dinagepour. — Alfo, a town of Bengal; 24 miles N.W. of 
Goragot. ; 

POOLE, Marrtuew, in Biography, a very learned and 
eminent Englifh non-conformilt divine, was born at York 
in the year 1624. At the grammar-fchool he laid an excel- 
lent foundation in claffical literature, and afterwards went 
to Emanuel college in the univerfity of Cambridge, where 
he applied himfelf with great diligence to the different 
branches of academical learning, and more particularly to 
the ftudy of the facred f{criptures. Here he took his de- 
gree of M.A., and embraced the Prefbyterian faith. He 
was, however, ordained, and became, about the year 1648, 
rector of St. Michael le Querne in the city of London. In 
1654 he undertook to defend the caufe of orthodoxy againift 
John Biddle, and publifhed a piece entitled “« Tne Blaf- 
phemer flain with the Sword of the Spirit, or a Plea for the 
Godhead of the Holy Ghoit.’? On the enforcement of the 
act of uniformity in 1662, he was ejected from his retory ; 
upon which occafion he printed a {mall Latin treatife, en- 
titled ** Vox Clamantis in Deferto.”? He now devoted him- 
felf very clofely to his ftudies, and employed his pen in the 
fervice of religion, without any regard to the particular dif- 
ferences in fentiment which exited among Proteftants. 
With this view he formed the defign of abridging the 
‘¢ Critici facri,’? and other expofitors of {cripture. He met 
with much encouragement aie the learned men of all 
parties, and was zealoufly fupported by fome of the greateft 
names in the church, among whom was the colchated bee 
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lotfon. When the work was in a ftate of fufficient forward- 
nefs to be fent to the prefs, his majefty granted Mr. Poole 
a patent for the privilege of printing it; and in 1669, the 
firft two volumes were publifhed in London, under the title 
of « Synopfis Criticorum aliorumque §. Scripture Inter- 
pretum,”’ which were afterwards followed by three others. 
This work coft the author almoft an infinity of labour, but 
it refleéted great honour on his induftry, erudition, and 
judgment, and proved a very valuable prefent to biblical 
{cholars. But notwithftanding its acknowledged merits, it 
was, till within a few years, to be purchafed on very low 
terms: it is, however, now regarded as a rare book, and 
feldom to be met with in the catalogues. While em- 
ployed on the “ Synopfis,” Mr. Poole found leifure to 
teftify his zeal againit Popery, by the publication of fome 
excellent pieces on the fubjeét, which drew down upon him 
the hatred of the Papifts. To this it was probably owing 
that his name was inferted in the lift of perfons who were to 
be affaflinated, according to the depofition of Titus Oates, 
concerning the Popifh plot. He entertained no apprehen- 
fions on this account, till-he was befet in Clerkenwell, as 
he was returning from Mr. alderman Afhhurft’s. He be- 
lieved that he fhould that night -have been murdered, had 
not a friend been with him, and determined to leave the 
country. He accordingly retired to Holland, where he 
died in 1679, at about the age of 56, not without fufpicion 
of poifon. Of Mr. Poole’s extenfive knowledge, folid 
learning, and critical fkill, his Synopfis affords the moft 
fatisfactory evidence. He was author of feveral other 
works, befides thofe that have been mentioned above ; and 
he left behind him in MS. “ Annotations on the Bible,’’ in 
Englifh, which death prevented him from extending beyond 
the 58th chapter of Ifaiah. This work was afterwards 
continued by other hands, and publifhed in two vols. folio, 
and has been frequently reprinted. 

Pootr, in Geography, a confiderable fea-port and borough 
town, and a county of itfelf, is locally fituated within the 
county of Dorfet, England, at the diftance of 27 miles E. by 
S. from Dorcheiter, and 105 miles S.W. by W. from London. 
It ftands on a peninfula, which is conneéted with the’ main 
land by a narrow ifthmus, and derives its name from a large 
bay, or pool, adjoining. This town is of great antiquity, 
and, according to Horfley, was the Magnus-Portus of 
Ptolemy ; but Camden and other antiquaries fupport the 
opinion of Richard of Cirencefter, who places that ftation 
at Porchefter. Leland attributes the rife of Poole to “ the 
Danes warres,’’ which “ fore rafed Wareham.’’ After the 
Conqueit it became the property of the earls of Sarum, 
who granted to it various privileges, which were confirmed 
and extended by different monarchs. In the time of Ed- 
ward III. it feems to have been a place of fome confidera- 
tion, as it is recorded to have furnifhed that king with four 
fhips and 94 men, to aflift at the fiege of Calais. It is de- 
{cribed as being well inhabited in the reign of Henry VI., 
and was doubtlefs much favoured by his fucceffors, Ed- 
ward IV. and Richard ITI.; but for its moft confiderable 
privileges it is indebted to queen Elizabeth. ‘T'hat fove- 
reign conftituted it a corporate and free borough by charter, 
and further direted it to be feparated from the manor of 
Canford, and formed into a diftin& county, with power to 
appoint its own fheriff, &c. in the fame manner as the town 
and county of Southampton. In virtue of that deed, Poole 
is now governed by a mayor, recorder, four aldermen, a 
fheriff, two coroners, a fenior and a water bailiff, and eighteen 
common council-men. The mayor is chofen from among the 
common council-men, and is, ex officio, a juftice of the peace, 
efcheator of the town, and admiral within the liberties. He 
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was likewife anciently mayor of the ftaple. ‘Fhe theriff and 
the water bailiff are nominated from the common council. 
Poole fends two members to parliament, who are eleéted 
by the burgeffes, whether refident or otherwife. The 
number of voters is ninety-fix, and the fheriff is the returning 
officer. This town firft enjoyed the privilege of national 
reprefentation in the reign of Edward III.; but it inter- 
mitted exercifing the fame from the 42d year of that mo- 
narch till the 31{t year of Henry VI. 

Poole confifts of four confiderable ftreets, running nearly 
north-eaft and fouth-weft, and a fifth one crofling thefe, 
parallel with the quay, at the eaftern extremity of which 
ftands a cuftom-houfe; this being the moft confiderable 
port in the county. The town dues fcr goods landed are 
claimed by the corporation, and the cuftoms fometimes 
amount to upwards of 10,0o00/. in one year. In former 
times this place was fortified; but its fortifications were 
difmantled by Charles II., as a mark of ignominy for 
the townfmen having fhewn peculiar enmity to the interefts 
of his father. They are ftill, however, vifible, as are like- 
wife a ditch and vallum conftru€ted in the year 1745. The 
principal public buildings in the town are a church, a mar- 
ket-houfe, a town-hall, a wool-houfe, and a town-houfe, 
erected in 1727, by a company of merchants. The church 
is an ancient fabric, divided into a body, two aifles, and a 
tower, and containing a monument in honour of the gallant 
Mr. Peter Jolliffe, who was rewarded by William III. with 
a gold medal and a commiflion, for having, with two affitt- 
ants only, gallantly boarded and captured a French privateer. 
The market-houfe was rebuilt in 1761, at the joint expence 
of Jofeph Gulfton, efg. and lieutenant-colonel Calcraft. 
The town-hall, where the quarter-feflions for the town, and 
occafionally the affizes, are held, was ere€&ted in 1571. The 
wool-houfe, called alfo the king’s-hall, or great cellar, is 
partly of ancient and partly of modern conftruétion. 

Poole, in the time of Leland, was only “a poor fifchar 
village ;”” but it is now one of the largeft and moft flourifh- 
ing towns in Dorfetfhire. According to the parliamentary 
returns of 1811, it contained 1059 houfes, and 4816 in- 
habitants. A market is held here twice a week on Monday 
and Thurfday, and fairs on the 1ft of May and 2d of No- 
vember. Here are feveral meeting-houfes for Prefbyterians, 
Quakers, and Anabaptifts ; alfo feveral grammar and cha- 
rity-{chools, and a well-attended Sunday-{chool, eftablifhed 
by W. Morton Pitt, efq. In this town was anciently a 
houfe of friars, dedicated to St. George, which was 
granted, in the reign of Edward VI., to John Churchill 
and William Samways. 

Poole-bay communicates by a narrow entrance with the 
Britifh Channel: its circumference, including all the wind- 
ings of the fhore, and the projections of the mud banks, is 
eftimated to exceed 60 miles. In its bofom are feveral 
{mall iflands. That portion of it which is diftinguifhed by 
the appellation of Pool-harbour, extends about four miles 
in length from North Haven to Redcliffe-Attwell on the 
Purbeck fhore. The depth of water here averages about 
14 feet. The trade of this port is chiefly confined to New- 
foundland, and a number of young feamen are trained up in 
this fifhery. The exports are provifions, nets, cordage, 
fail-cloth, and wearing apparel, with a variety of commo- 
dities for plantation confumption. The returns are cod and 
falmon, which are afterwards fent to foreign markets, oil, 
feal-fkins, furs, and cranberries. The exports and imports 
of grain are likewife confiderable. The number of fhips 
belonging to Poole is ftated at about 250, of which 140 
are employed im foreign commerce, and 4o in the oytter 
and herring fifheries. The court of admiralty here is held 
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at a place called Brome-hill, on the quay; and its re- 
cords are extant from the time of Edward VI. The mayor 
is prefident, and there is a jury impannelled to judge of 
caufes within the jurifdi@tion. Formerly this court was 
convened annually, but is now at pleafure. Beauties of 
England and Wales, vol. iv.. by E. W. Brayley and John 
Britton, F.S.A. 

Poo.r, or Welch Poole. See Wricu-Poole. 

POOLGOURY, a town of Hindooftan, in Madura; 
21 miles W. of Coilpetta. 

POOLOO, a town of Pegu, on an ifland in the mouth 
of the Ava; 26 miles E. of Perfaim. 

POOLPETTI, a town of the ifland of Ceylon; 30 miles 
S.S.E. of Candy. 

POOLPOUR, atown of Hindooftan; 50 miles W.N.W. 
of Benares. 

POOL’S Isranp, a {mall ifland in the Chefapeak. N. 
lat. 39° 22'.. W. long. 76° 23'. 

POOLYLOPU, a town of Hindooftan, on the coaft of 
Malabar; E.N.E. 4 geographical miles from Cadtapatam 
point. N. lat. 8° 8'. E. long. 77° 20! 50". 

POON, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of Hindia, 
on the left bank of the Nerbudda; 30 miles W. of 
Hindia. 

POONACAMADA, a town of Hindooftan, in the 
circar of Rajamundry ; 40 miles W. of Rajamundry. 

POONAH, a town of Hindooftan, in the country of 
Vifiapour, and capital of the weitern Mahratta empire ; 
fituated about 30 miles on the eaft of the Gauts, 100 road 
miles from Bombay, and about 75 from the neareft fea-coaft. 
It is meanly built, and not large; and lies quite open and 
defencelefs. Pooronder, a fortrefs on a mountatn, about 
18 miles to the E.S.E. of Poonah, is the place of refuge in 
cafe of invafion: there the archives of government are de- 
pofited, and there the principal officers ufually refide. 
Whenever an invafion has happened, the Mahrattas never 
thought Poonah a place worthy of defence ; and have ac- 
cordingly deftroyed it with their own hands. In 1803 
Poonah was taken by the Britifh. N. lat. 18° 30! E. long. 
73-155" 

Poonau, a town of Bengal; 6 miles N.E. of Ramgur. 

POONAKHA, a town of Bootan; 12 miles N.E. of 
Taflafudon. N. lat. 27°55’. E. long. 89° 46'. 

POONAMALEE, a town of Hindooftan, in the Car- 
natic; 10 miles S.W. of Madras. 

POONDY, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of Ci- 
cacole; 10 miles N.E. of Tickely. 

POONKUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Coimbetore ; 
3 miles N.E. of Damicotta.x—Alfo, a town of Bengal; 30 
miles S.S.E. of Beyhar. 

POONRAH, a town of Bengal; 60 miles N.W. of 
Midnapour. 

POONUGGA, a town of Bootan; 
Taffafudon. 

POOP, in Sea Language, denotes the hind part of a thip, 
or that wherein the helm is fixed; called alfo fern. 

The French frequently call it gueue, tail, becaufe the 
rudder here applied ferves the fame purpofes in a fhip as the 
tail does to fifhes. ‘The poop is divided into three or four 
ftories, which all together form the poop caftle, or hind- 
caftle, the outfide of which is richly adorned with balconies, 
galleries, trophies, the arms of the prince, &c. 

To have the wind in poop, in Sea-phrafe, is to have it 
behind, or favourable. 

Poop, Puppis, Stern, denotes more particularly the higheft 
or uppermott part of a fhip’s hull a-ftern. 

Poor-Royal is a fhort deck or plat-form, placed over the 
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aftmoft part of the poop in the largeft of the French and 
Spanifh men of war, and ferving as a cabin for their mafters 
and pilots. This is ufually called the top-gallant poop by 
our fhipwrights. 

POOPING, in Sea Language, denotes the fhock of a 
high and heavy fea upon the ftern or quarter of a hip, 
when fhe fcuds before the wind in a tempeft. This cir- 
cumftance is extremely dangerous to the veflel, which is 
thereby expofed to the rifk of having her whole ftern beat 
inwards, by which fhe would be immediately laid open to 
the entrance of the fea, and, of courfe, foundered, or torn 
to pieces. 

POOPOOR, a white cofmetic ufed in Sumatra for 
rendering the fkin fine, {mooth, and foft. The mode of 
preparing it is as follows. The bafis is fine rice, which is 
a long time fteeped in water, then dried, reduced to a pow- 
der, and by wetting made into a pafte. With this they 
mix ginger, and the leaf of a plant called “¢ deelum’’ (patch 
leaf), which gives it its peculiar fmell, and alfo, as is fup- 
pofed, a cooling quality. They add likewife the flowers of 
the “ jagong”’ (maize), ‘‘ cayoo chendano”’ (fandal wood) ; 
and the feeds of a plant called there “ capay antoo”’ (fairy 
cotton), which is the “abel mofc,’”’ or mufk feeds. All 
thefe ingredients, after being well mixed together, are 
made up into little balls; and when they would apply the 
cof{metic, thefe are diluted with a drop of water, rubbed 
between the hands, and then on the face, neck, and fhoul- 
ders. They have an apprehenfion, probably well founded, 
that a too abundant or frequent application will, by ftopping 
the pores of the fkin, bring on a fever. It is ufed, with 
good effect, to remove that. troublefome complaint, fo well 
known to Europeans in India by the name of the prickly 
heat ; but it is not always fafe for ftrangers thus to check 
the operations of nature, in a warm climate. The Su- 
matran girls, as well as our Englith maidens, entertain a 
favourable opinion of the virtues of morning dew, as a 
beautifier ; and believe, that by rubbing it to the roots of 
the hair, it will ftrengthen and thicken it. , With this view 
they take pains to catch it before fun-rife, in veffels, as it 
falls. Marfden’s Sumatra, p. 219. 

POOPOOROO, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Eaft 
Indian fea, near the north-eaft coaft of Borneo. N. lat. 6° 
19). Exjong, 417° 5a! 

POOR, Pauper. A poor perfon, in a legal fenfe, is 
one who is a burden to and charge upon a parifh. 

It has been maintained by feveral authors of reputation, 
that the legal provifion made for the poor by the laft par- 
liament of queen Elizabeth, was rendered neceflary by the 
diffolution of the monafteries in the reign of her father. 
Before this event took place, it has been faid that the wants 
of the indigent were relieved by the charity of the monks ; 
and Dugdale remarks, that while the convents ftood, there 
was no at for the relief of the poor, fo amply were they 
provided for by thefe houfes; whereas in the ‘next age, 
there were no lefs than eleven bills brought into the houfe 
of commons for the purpofe. That the monafteries af- 
forded relief to the poor is a pofition maintained alfo by 
Smith and Blackitone ; and the latter attributes to the dif- 
folution of thefe the numerous ftatutes made in the reign of 
Henry VIII. and his children, for providing for the poor 
andimpotent. This account of the origin of the poor laws 
has not, however, pafled without contradiction. Mr, Al- 
cock, who in 1752 publifhed obfervations on the defe&s of 
the poor laws, has ftrongly objected to it. If the abbies 
maintained the poor, fays this writer, how came the poor 
not to have been equally deftitute in other Proteftant 
countries, on the eeuateeaes of them? And how came 
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the poor laws not to have pafled here in England immedi- 
ately on the diffolution or fecularization, when the poor, we 
mutt fuppofe, were moft to feek for a maintenance, and no 
new refources were yet opened? How did they fubfift in 
the latter part of the reign of Henry VIII., through the 
whole reign of Edward VI., during the reigns of queen 
Mary and of queen Elizabeth, till about a year before the 
death of the latter, that is, near 70 years in-the whole? 
The fame train of argument is purfued by Mr. Daines 
Barrington, in his Obfervations on the more aneient Sta- 
tutes. Mr. P. Andrews, in his Continuation of Henry’s 
Hittory of Great Britain, has remarked, in fupport of the 
fame opinion, that the firft aét, which immediately affeGted 
the poor, was pafled by Henry VIII., fome years before 
the diffolution of religious houfes ; which remark, he adds, 
confutes at once the favourite fyftem of thofe who date the 
commencement of the poor’s rates from,the deftruétion of 
monafteries. It is, however, obferved by an ingenious 
anonymous writer (ubi infra), that ftatutes for the regula- 
tion of beggars are of much older date in England than the 
reign of Henry VIII.; nor does the a& 22 Hen. VIII. 
€. 12, on which Mr. Andrews builds his whole conclufion, 
contain any provifion for a compulfory poor’s rate; and it 
by no means follows, that though in the preamble to that 
at complaint is made of the increafe of beggars and vaga- 
bonds, that when monafteries were afterwards fupprefled, 
thefe beggars were not reduced to greater mifery. Befides, 
it is not correct to fay, that from the 27th and 311t of 
Henry VILI., when the monafteries were diffolved, to the 
43d of Elizabeth, when the prefent fyitem of poor’s rates 
was eftablifhed, no laws were made for the relief and main- 
tenance of the poor. From the 22d of Henry VIII. to the 
43d of Elizabeth, hardly a parliament met, in which fome 
laws that regarded the poor were not enaéted. On the 
other hand, it muft be admitted, that no mode of ad- 
miniftering relief to the indigent is more likely to increafe 
the evil which it is meant to alleviate than the charity of 
convents. Such charity augments the number of the indi- 
gent; and therefore, fays our author, the fuppreffion of 
monatteries cannot have been the caufe of that enormous ad- 
dition to the poor, which took place in England during the 
16th century, notwithftanding the general improvement of 
the kingdom at that period, and the manifeft increafe of 
wealth and comfort among the higher and middling claffes 
of fociety. It appears likewife, from an account of the re- 
gulations concerning mendicity in Spain, from the earlieft 
times to the reign of Charles III., by Sempere y Guerinos, 
_in the firft volume of his “* Biblioteca Economico-politica,”’ 
and from the fimilarity of the Englifh poor laws with thofe 
of Spain at the fame time, that the popular opinion, which 
afcribes to the diffolution of convents the origin of our poor 
laws, is unfounded. In other Catholic countries, where no 
monalteries were fupprefled, regulations for the poor be- 
came neceflary about the fame period. Hence it has been 
inferred, that the increafe of the poor, which led to the 
Englifh poor rates, was not owing to the diffolution of 
monatteries in England, but to fome caufe of more general 
operation, which extended its influence to other countries 
of Europe, that did not embrace the Proteftant faith, nor 
fupprefs the religious inititutions of their anceftors. This 
caufe, the ingenious writer, whofe remarks we are citing, 
inclmes to think was the difcovery of America, and confe- 
quent depreciation of the precious metals. This deprecia- 
tion of money has the fame effet on the circumftances of 
the labourer as a bad harveft. Commodities rife in price ; 
and if the change in the value of money is progreflive for a 
number of years, he fuffers the fame hardfhips as from a 
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fucceffion of bad feafons, which every year become worfe. 
While money continues to fink, the labourer, though oc- 
cafionally relieved by an advance of wayes, feels Rimfelé 
expofed, in a few years, to a recurrence of the fame diffi- 
culties. Ina little while he will be reduced to indigence ; 
and from indigence to beggary the tranfition is fhort; and 
he who cannot maintain himfelf by his own labour, will feek 
for fupport in the benevolence of others. By a train of 
fuch reafoning it appears, that the natural effeé& of a gradual 
depreciation of money, when not counteraéted by an extra- 
ordinary, fteady, and progreflive demand for labour, is to 
impair the comfort, and reduce the condition of the labour- 
ing part of the community, and to drive many of them to 
habits of idlenefs and beggary. That this was the eafe in 
England during the 16th century, that the number of the 
poor was continually increafing, that the country was over- 
run with idlers and vagrants, we have the authority of the 
poor laws to prove, and the concurrent teftimony of all 
contemporary authors to corroborate. The writer, now 
cited, proceeds to fhew, that from the difcovery of America 
to the end of the 16th century, there was a gradual rife of 
prices in England, not accompanied by a correfponding rife 
in the price of labour. Edinburgh Review, N° 43. 

Formerly, the maintenance of the poor was chiefly an 
ecclefiaftical concern; aydsa fourth part of the tithes in 
every parifh was fet apart.for that purpofe. The minifter, 
under the bifhop, had the pxincipal dire¢tion in the difpofal 
of its aflifted by the churchwardens and other principal in- 
habitants: hence naturally {prung the parochial fettlement. 
Afterwards, when the tithes of many parifhes were appro- 
priated to the monafteries, thefe focieties were the principal 
refource of the poor, who were farther relieved by volun- 
tary contributions. But though the relief of the poor was 
in a great degree an ecclefiaftical concern, it is not true, as 
fome have imagined, that the common law of England made 
no provifion for the poor. The ‘ Mirror’? (c. 1. § 3.) fhews 
the contrary; but it does not appear how it was done. 
(1 Bur. 450.) Judge Blackftone obferves, that till the 
itatute 27 Hen. VIII. cap. 25, he finds no compulfory 
method fer providing for the poor; their relief depending 
upon the humanity of their neighbours. But upon the total 
diffolution of the monafteries, the inconvenience of thus en- 
couraging the poor in habits of indolence and beggary, who 
had been accuftomed to partake of the alms daily diftributed 
at the gates of religious houfes, was gradually felt through- 
out the kingdom ; and abundance of ftatutes were made in 
the reign of Henry VIII., Edw. VI., and Elizabeth, for 
this purpofe. Thefe poor were principally of two forts: 
fick and impotent, and therefore unable to work ; idle and 
{turdy, and therefore able, but not willing, to engage in’ 
any honeft employment. To provide, in fome meatfure, for 
both of thefe, in and about the metropolis, Edward VI. 
founded three royal hofpitals: Chrift’s and St. Thomas’s, 
for the relief of the impotent through infancy or ficknefs ; 
and Bridewell, for the punifhment and employment of the 
vigorous and idle; but thefe were found to be infufficient 
for the care of the poor through the kingdom at large. 
At length, by ftat. 43 Eliz. cap. 2, overfeers of the poor 
were appointed in every parifh. See Overseers. 

The two great objects of the ftatute of Elizabeth feem 
to have been, rft, to relieve the impotent poor, and them 
only ; 2d, to find employment for fuch as are able to work : 
and this principally by providing ftocks of raw materials to 
be wrought up at their feparate towns, inftead of accumu-~ 
lating all the poor in one common workhoufe ; a praCtice 
which puts the fober and diligent upon a level (in point of 
their earnings) with thofe who are diflolute and idle, de- 
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preiies the laudable emulation of domeftie induftry and neat- 
nefs, and deftroys all endearing family connections, the only 
felicity of the indigent. Whereas, if none were relieved but 
thofe who are incapable of getting their livings, and that in 
proportion to their ineapacity ; if no children were removed 
from their parents, but fuch as are bronght up in rags and 
idlenefs ; and if every poor man and his family were regularly: 
furnifhed with employment, and allowed the whole profits 
of their labour :—a fpirit of bufy cheerfulnefs would foon 
diffufe itfelf through every cottage; work would become 
eafy and habitual, when abfolutely neceflary for daily fub- 
fiftence ; and the peafant would go through his tafle without 
a murmur, if affured that he and his children, (when in- 
capable of work through infancy, age, or infirmity,) would 
then, and then only, be entitled to fupport from his opulent 
neighbours. This appears to have been the plan of the 
ftatute of queen Elizabeth ; and as far as this was the cafe, 
it was wife and laudable. ‘The only, or at leaft the prin- 
cipal, defect of it feems to have been confining the manage- 
ment of the poor to {mall parochial diftrits; which are 
frequently incapable of furnifhing proper work, or pro- 
‘viding an able digeCtor. However, the labouring poor were 
then at liberty, under certain limitations to be hereafter 
mentioned, to feek employment wherever it was to be had; 
none being obliged to refide in the places of their fettlement, 
but {uch as were unable or unw#.”-tg to work. 

Poor-Rate. It is curious tétrace in fucceffion the fe- 
veral gradations by which the compulfory maintenance of 
the poor became eftablifhed in this kingdom. By a ftatute 
made in the 12 Rich. II. c. 7, the poor were reftrained 
from wandering abroad, and were required to abide in the 
towns where they were born, or in other places within the 
hundred ; within which diftri€ts they were allowed to beg. 
By the 22 Hen. VIII. c. 12, the juftices were to diftribute 
themfelves into feveral divifions, within which divifions re- 
fpeGtively they might licenfe perfons to beg. By the 
27 Hen. VIII. c. 25, the feveral hundreds, towns corpo- 
rate, parifhes, or hamlets, were required to fuftain the peor 
with fuch charitable voluntary alms, as that none of them 
might of neceflity be compelled to go openly in begging, on 
pain that every perfon making default fhould forfeit 20s. a 
month. And the churchwardens or other fubftantial in- 
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Sundays, and otherwife by their difcretions. And the 
minifter was to take all opportunities to exhort and ftir up 
the people to be liberal and bountiful. By the 1 Edw. VI. 
c. 3, houfes were to be provided for them by the devotion 
of good people, and materials to fet them on work ; and 
the minifter, after the gofpel every Sunday, was fpecially 
to exhort the parifhioners to a liberal contribution. By the 
5 & 6 Edw. VI. c. 2, the colle€tors of the poor on a cer- 
tain Sunday in every year, immediately after divine fervice, 
were.to take down in writing what every perfon was willing 
to give weekly for the enfuing year; and if any.fhould be 
obitinate, and refufe to give, the minifter was gently to ex- 
hort him; if -he ftill refufed, the minifter was to certify 
fuch refufal to the bifhop of the diocefe, and the bifhop was 
to fend for him to induce and perfuade him by charitable 
ways and means, and fo according to his diferetion to take 
order for the reformation thereof. By the 5 Eliz. c. 3, if 
he ftood out againtt the bifhop’s exhortation, the bifhop was 
to certify the fame to the juttices in feffions, and bind him 
over to appear there; and the juftices at the faid feffions 
were again gently to move and perfuade him; and, finally, 
if he would not be. perfuaded, then they were to affefs 
him what they thought reafonable towards the relief of the 
poor, and in cafe of refufal, were to commit him till paid. 


By the 14 Eliz. c. 5, power was given to the juftices to 
lay a general affeflment ; and this hath continued ever fince. 
For by 43 Eliz. c. 2, the churehwardens and overfeers of 
the poor of every parifh, or the greater part of them, (with 
the confent of two or more juftices, one of whom is of the 
quorum, dwelling in or near the parifh,) are empowered to 
raife weekly, or otherwife, by taxation of every inhabitant, 
parfon, vicar, and other, and of every occupier of lands, 
houfes, &c. thaterials for employing the poor, and com- 
petent fums for their relief. -Notice fhall be given in church 
of every fuch rate the next Sunday after it is allowed, which 
may be infpected by every inhabitant, paying 1s., and copice 
of it granted on demand, 6d. being paid for every twenty- 
four names; and a churchwarden or overfeer.refuling, fhall 
forfeit 20/. to the party aggrieved. The rate 1s to be levied 
by diftrefs on thofe who refufe to pay it ; and appeals againft 
it are allowed. 17 Geo. II. c. 2. c. 38. 41 Geo. IIT. 
€)' 23) Dee RATE 

If the juftices find, that the inhabitants of any parifh are 
net able to levy among themfelves fufficient fums for the 
purpofes fpecified in the at, they may aflefs any other parifh 
within the hundred ; and if the hundred be unable to grant 
neceflary relief, they may rate and affefs any parifh within 
the county. 43 Eliz. ec. 2. 

Concerning the obligation of parents and children, fee 
PARENT and CHILp. 

In order to compel hufbands and parents to maintain 
their own families, the law hath provided, that all perfons ~ 
running away out of their parifhes, and leaving their families 
upon the parifh, fhall be deemed and fuffer as incorrigible 
rogues. (1 Jac. cap. 4.) And if a perfon merely threatens 
to run away and leave his wife and children upon the parifh, 
he fhall, upon conviction, before one juftice by confeffion, 
or oath of one witnefs, be committed to the houfe of cor- 
rection, for any time not exceeding one month. 17 Geo. If. 
Cap. 5. 

If perfons, who have fome eftates, run away and 
leave their children chargeable to the parifh, it fhall be 
lawful for the churchwardens or overfeers, where any fuch 
wife, child, or children fhall be fo left, on application to, 
and by warrant or order of two juftices, to take and feize 
fo much of the goods and chattels, and receive fo much of 
the annual rents and profits of the lands and tenements of 
fuch hufband, father, or mother, as two fuch juftices fhall 
order and direét, towards the difcharge of the parifh or place 
where fuch wife, child, or children are left, for the bring- 
ing up and providing for fuch wife, child, or children; 
which warrant or order being confirmed at the next quarter 
feffions, it fhall be lawful for the juitiees there to make an 
order for the churchwardens or overfeers to difpofe of fuch 
goods or chattels by fale or otherwife, or fo much of them 
for the ptirpofes aforefaid, as the court fhall think fit, and 
to receive the rents and profits, or fo much of them as 
fhall be ordered by the faid feffions, of his or her lands and 
tenements for the purpofes aforefaid. 5 Geo. III. ¢. 8. 

And whereas feveral perfons, by their wilful default and 
neglect, permit their wives and‘children to become charge- 
able to their parifh: it is enaéted, that if it fhall be made 
appear to two juitices, that any fuch perfon doth not ufe . 
proper means to get employment, or if he be able to work, 
by his neglect of work, or by fpending his money in ale- 
houfes or places of bad repute, or in any other improper 
manner, and do not apply a proper portion of the money 
he earns towards the maintenance of his wife and family, by 
which they or any of them become chargeabfe to their parifh, 
he fhall be deemed an idle and diforderly perfon, and 
punifhed accordingly. 32 G. 3. c. 45. 

For 
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For the farther maintenance of the poor, there are many 
fines and forfeitures payable to their ufe: as for fwearing, 
drunkennefs, deftroying the game, &c- And alfo parts of 
waftes, woods, and paftures, may be inclofed for the growth 
and prefervation of timber and underwood for their relief. 
See Work-hou/e. 

Poor, Settlement and Removal of ihe. The firft rudiments 
of parifh fettlements feem to be the ftatutes 12 Ric. II. c. 7. 
and 19 Hen. VIII. c. 12. which dire&t the poor to abide ia 
the cities or towns where they were born, or fuch wherein 
they had dwelt for three years, a term afterwards (viz. by 
39 Eliz. c. 4.) contined, in the cafe of vagabonds, to one 
year only. But after the Reftoration, by 13 & 14 Car. II. 
c. 12. a legal fettlement was declared to be gained by birth; 
or by inhabitancy, apprenticefhip, or fervice for forty days ; 
within which period all intruders were made removable from 
any parifh by two jultices of the peace, unlefs they fettled 
in a tenement of the yearly value of to/, The frauds, na- 
turally confequent upon this provifion, which gave a fettle- 
ment by fo fhort.a refidence, produced the ftatute 1 Jac. II. 
ce. 17. which direGted notice in writing to be delivered to the 
parith officers, before a fettlement could be gained by fuch 
refidence. Subfequent provifions ‘allowed other circum- 
itances of notoriety to be equal to fuch notice given; and 
thofe circumftances have from time to time been altered, 
enlarged, or reftrained, whenever the experience of new in- 
conveniencies, arifing daily from new regulations, fuggefted 
the neceflity of a remedy. And the doctrine of certificates 
was invented, by way of counterpoife, to reftrain a man and 
his family from acquiring a new fettlement by any length of 
refidence whatever, Teed, in two particular excepted cafes ; 
which makes parifhes very cautious of giving fuch certifi- 
cates, and of courfe contines the peor at home, where fre- 
quently no adequate employment can be had. The law of 
fettlements may be, therefore, now reduced to the following 
~ general heads; or a fettlement in a parifh may be acquired, 
1. By birth ; for wherever a child is firft known to be, that 
is always prima facie the place of fettlement, until fome 
other can be fhewn. This is alfo always the place of 
fettlement of a baftard child; for a baftard having, in 
the eye of the law, no father, cannot be referred to his 
fettlement, as other children may. However, this° rule 
admits of feveral exceptions which render the mother’s 
fettlement that of the child; as in the cafe of a baftard 
born in a place by collufion; after the order of removal is 
made out; in removing; after the removal, and before the 
appeal; in a ftate of vagrancy ; in a houfe of correétion or 

rifon ; and in a houfe of induttry or lying-in hofpital. A 
baltard born under a certificate is fettled where born; unlefs 
the certificate undertakes to provide for the woman and her 
child, fhe being then pregnant of a baftard, in which cafe 
the child is fettled in the certificated parifh. But with re- 
‘gard to legitimate children, though the place of birth be 
prima facie the fettlement, yet it is not exclufively fo; for 
there are, 2. Settlements by parentage, being the fettlement 
of one’s father or mother; all children being really fettled 
in the parifh where their parents are fettled, until they get 
a new fettlement for themfelves. A new fettlement may be 
acquired feveral ways; as, 3. By marriage: for a woman, 
marrying a man that is fettled in another parifh, changes her 
own ; the law not permitting the feparation of hufband and 
wife. But if a man has no fettlement, her’s is fufpended 
during his life, if he remains in England, and is able to 
maintain her; but in his abfence, or after his death, or 
during (perhaps) his inability, fhe may be removed to her 
old fettlement. The other methods of acquiring fettlements 
in any parih are all reducible to this ong, of forty days’ refi- 


dence therein; but this forty days’ refidence (which is con- 
ftrued to be lodging or lying there) muft not be by fraud, 
or ftealth, or in any clandeftine manner, but accompanied 
with one or other of the following concomitant circum- 
ftances. The next method, therefore, of gaining a fettle- 
ment is, 4. By forty days’ refidence and notice. For if a 
{tranger comes into a parifh, and delivers notice in writing 
of his place of abode, and number of his family, to one of 
the churchwardens or overfeers (which mutt be read in the 
church and regiftered), and refides there unmolefted for 
forty days after fuch notice, he is legally fettled thereby. 
(13 & 14 Car. II. cap. 12. 1 Jac. Il. cap. 17. 3 & 4 
W. & M. cap. 11.) But there are alfo other circum- 
ftances equivalent to fuch notice: therefore, 5. Renting for 
a year a tenement of the yearly value of 1o/. and retiding 
forty days in the parifh, gains a fettlement without notice. 
(13 & 14 Car. II. c. 12.) 6. Being charged to and paying 
the public taxes and levies of the parifh, excepting thofe 
for fcavengers, highways, houfe, and windows. (g Geo. I. 
e.7. 21 Geo, Il. c. 10. 18 Geo. III. c. 26.) And, 
7. Executing, when legally appointed, any public parochial 
office on a man’s own account for a whole year in the parith, 
as churchwarden, &c. are both of them equivalent to notice, 
and gain a fettlement, if conneéted with a refidence of forty 
days. (3&4 W.&M.c. 11.) But no fettlement fhall 
be gained by any perfon being charged with and paying his 
fhare of the public taxes or levies, in refpeét of any tene- 
ment under the yearly value of ro/. (35 Geo. III. c. 101.) 
By the fame act no fettlement can be gained by delivery of 
notice. 8. Being hired for a year, when unmarried and 
childlefs, and /ferving a year in the fame fervice; and 
g. Being bound an apprentice for feven years, give the 
fervant and apprentice a fettlement without notice, in that 
place in which they ferve the laft forty days. (3 & 4 W. & M. 
eusane), 88 9. WT ives tov ga Geos TT cori.) By 
12 Ann, ft, 1. c. 18, a perfon who ferves as a hired fervant 
with one who came and refided in a parifh by means or licence 
of a certificate, without afterwards gaining a legal fettle- 
ment in fuch parifh, fhall not gain a fettlement, by reafon of 
fuch hiring or fervice: and by 33 Geo III. c. 54, no perfon 
who is fervant or a certificated member of a benefit fociety 
fhall gain a fettlement by hiring and fervice. 10. Laftly, 
the having an e/fate of one’s own, and refiding thereon forty 
days,. however {mall the value may be, in cafe it be acquired 
by a&t of law, or of a third perfon, as by defcent, gift, de- 
vife, &c. is a fufficient fettlement ; but if a man acquire it 
by his own aét, as by purchafe (in its popular fenfe, in con- 
fideration of money paid), then, unlels the confideration 
advanced bona fide be 30/. it is no fettlement for any longer 
time than the perfon fhall inhabit thereon. g Geo. I. c. 7. 
_ All perfons, not fo (ettled, may be removed to their own 
parifhes on complaint of the overfeers, by two juftices of 
the peace, if they fhall adjudge them likely to become 
chargeable to the parifh into which they have intruded ; un- 
lefs they are in a way of getting a legal iettlement, as by 
having hired a houfe of 1o/. per. annum, ov living in an 
ee fervice ; for then they are not removeable. And in 
all other cafes, if the parifh te which they belong will 
grant them a certificate, acknowledging them to be their 
parifhioners, they cannot be removed, becaufe hkely to be- 
come chargeable, but only when they become a¢tually 
chargeable. But fuch certificated perfons can gain no fet- 
tlement by any ofthe means above-mentioned, unlefs by 
renting a tenement of Io/. per annum, or by ferving an 
annual office in the parifh, being legally placed therein ; 
neither can an apprentice or fervant to fuch certificated per- 
fon gain a fettlement by een fervice. (8 & g W. IIT. 
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c.30. 12 Ann. ft. 1.¢c. 18. 3 Geo. II. c.29.) If fuch 
perfons as are removeable fhall refufe to go, or fhall not re- 
main in that parifh where they ought to be fettled, but fhall 
return of their ewn accord to the parifh from which they 
were removed, the juftice may fend them to the houfe of 
correction, there to be punifhed as vagabonds. (13 & 14 
Car. I. c.12) And by the 17 Geo. II. c. 5. all perfons 
who fhall unlawfully return to fuch parifh or place from 
whence they have been legally removed by order of two 
juftices, without bringing a certificate from the parifh or 
place whereunto they belong, fhall be deemed idle and_dif- 
orderly perfons ; and any one juftice may commit them 
(being thereof convicted before him, by his own view, or 
by their own confeffion, or by the oath of one credible 
witnefs) to the houfe of correétion, there to be kept 
to hard labour for any time not exeeeding one month. 
And if the churchwardens and overfeers of the parifh to 
which he fhall be removed, refufe to receive fuch perfon, 
and to provide work for him, as other inhabitants of the 
parifh ; any juftice of that divifion fhall bind any fuch 
officer in whom there fhall be default to the aflizes or 
feffions, there to be indicted for his contempt in that be- 
half. (13 & 14 Car. II. c. 12.) And by the 3 W.c. 11. 
if any perfon be removed by virtue of this a@, from 
one county, riding, city, town corporate, or liberty, to 
another, by warrant of two juftices; the churchwardens or 
overfeers of the poor of the parifh or town to which the 
faid perfon fhall be fo removed, are required to receive the 
faid perfon: and if he or they fhall refufe fo to do, fuch 
perfon fo offending fhall (on proof thereof by the oath of 
two witnefles before one juitice of the place to which the 
perfon fhall be removed) forfeit for each offence 5/. to the 
ufe of the poor of the parifh or town from which fuch per- 
fon was removed, to be levied by diftrefs, by warrant to the 
conftable of the parifh or town where fuch offender dwells ; 
and for want of fufficient diftrefs, the faid juitice fhall com- 
mit the offender to the common gaol for forty days. By 
35 Geo. III. ¢. 101. fo much of the faid a& of 13 & 14 
Car. II. c. 12. as enables juftices to remove perfons that are 
likely to become chargeable, is repealed. And it is enacted, 
that after the 22d of June 1795, no poor perfon fhall be 
removed from the parifh or place where he fhall be inhabit- 
ing, to the place of his lait legal fettlement, until he hall 
have become actually chargeable to the parifh, townfhip, or 
place in which he fhall then inhabit, in which cafe two juf- 
tices may remove fuch perfon, in the fame manner, and fub- 
ject to the fame appeal, and with the fame powers, as might 
have been done before the pafling of this at, with refpect 
to perfons likely to become chargeable. Provided always, 
that every perfon who fhall have been convicted of larceny, 
or any other felony, or by the laws now in being deemed a 
rogue, vagabond, idle or diforderly perfon; or who fhall 
appear to two juitices where fuch perfon fhall refide, upon 
the oath of one witnefs, to be a perfon of evil fame, or a 
reputed thief, fuch-perfon not being able to give a fatisfac- 
tory account of himfelf, or of his way of living; fhall be 
coniidered as a perfon actually chargeable within the mean- 
ing of this adt to the parifh where he fhall refide, and may 
be removed to his place of fettlement by order of the faid 
juftice.. Provided alfo, that every unmarried woman ‘with 
child fhall be deemed and taken to be a perfon actually 
chargeable to the place where fhe fhall inhabit, and may be 
removed as fuch to the place of her fettlement. . This a& 
fuperfedes the neceflity of granting certificates. 

Thefe are the general heads of the laws relating to the 
poor, which by the refolutions of the courts of juftice 
thereon, within a century paft, are branched into a great 


variety. And yet notwithftanding the pains that have been 
taken about them, they ftill remain very imperfe@t, and in- 
adequate to the purpofes for which they are defigned. 

When the fhires, the hundreds, and the tithings, were 
kept in the fame admirable order in which they were dif- 
pofed by the great Alfred, there were no perfons idle, con- 
fequently none but the impotent that needed relief; and the 
ftatute 43 Eliz. feems entirely founded on the fame princi- 
ple. But when this excellent {cheme was negle¢ted and de- 
parted from, we cannot but obferve with concern, what 
miferable fhifts and lame expedients have from time to time 
been adopted, in order to patch up the flaws occafioned by 
this negleét. There is not a more neceflary or more certain 
maxim in the frame and conftitution of fociety, than that 
every individual muft contribute his fhare, in order to the 
well-bemg of the community ; and hereby they muft be 
very deficient in found policy, who fuffer one-half of a 
parifh to continue idle, diflolute, and unemployed; and at 
length are amazed to find, that the induftry of the other 
half is net able to maintain the whole. Blackft. Comm. 
book. i. For a variety of cafes and arguments relating to 
the fettlement, removal, &c. of the poor, fee Burn’s Juf- 
tice, art. Poor. 

The author of the Prefent State of Hufbandry in Great 
Britain, confiders the poor laws and poor rates {carcely lefs 
oppreflive to the farmer, or injurious to the interetts of agri- 
culture in England, than the tythes. 

In fpeaking of them, he fays, thofe moft impolitic of all 
impolitic laws, were unqueftionably eftablithed on principles 
and from motives that do honour to the feelings of the le- 
giflative body of the time in which they were enacted. They 
were contidered, not only by thofe who framed and fupported 
them, but by all fenfible and intelligent people, as the wifeit 
and moft philanthropic of human inftitutions. They had 
for their chief objeét the comfortable fubfiftence of thofe 
who, feeble through age or misfortune, were rendered inca- 
pable of exerting themfelves in fuch a manner as to procure 
from their labour a fufficient fupply of the neceflaries of life ; 
and that by means the moft rational, namely, by compelling 
thofe who pofleffed none, or but a fmall fhare, of ‘the 
milk of human kindnefs,”’ to contribute in an equal propor- 
tion with thofe who, from liberal and benevolent difpofitions, 
would have continued to do fo without legal compulfion. 
It was expeGted, that the enacting of thefe laws would have 
had the effe¢t of introducing a fpirit of induftry among the 
lower ranks ; which, while it tended to render the operation 
of the poor laws in a very {mall degree burthenfome to the 
wealthy part of the community, would alfo have greatly 
promoted the profperity of the nation. But how blind, fays 
he, is human forefight, and how imperfeét all human infti- 
tutions! Thefe laws, from the eftablifhment of which fo 
many happy effets were expeCted to refult, have tended to 
confequences of the moft alarming nature; confequences 
which, if effectual meafures are not fpeedily taken to avert 
them, may and probably will end in univerfal ruin. That 
fomething is neceflary to be done in refpeé to thefe laws, 
the late rapid increafe of the rates fufficiently fhews.. It is 
further remarked by the above writer, that it is ftated in 
Kames’s Sketches of the Hiftory of Man, “that in Dr. 
Davenant’s time the poor’s rates were about 700,000/.-an- 
nually. In1764 they amounted to 2,000,000/. In 1773 
they amounted to 3,000,000/., equal to fix fhillings in the 
pound land-tax.’’ So that if they have increafed in an equal 
ratio fince the year 19773, which will not be denied, they 
cannot, he fays, in 1796, be lefs than 5,000,000/., equal, by 
the above calculation, to ten fhillings im the pound land- 
tax. That this is the cafe there can be little doubt, wets 
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the fum would feem to be a great deal more than would 
maintain all the poor of the kingdom under proper manage- 
ment. The increafe, however, has been {till greater fince 
the laft of thefe’ periods. 

But it is added, that notwithftanding the enormous afleff- 
ments to which they give rife, they are by no means attended 
with the advantages which were expeéted. In place of 
tending to improve the morals or increafe the induftry of 
the poor, they have had, he fays, quite a contrary effeét. 
It was but a fhort time after the ena¢tment of thefe laws 
that the public were, he obferves, infulted with the famous 
fong of 


Ss Hang forrow, caft away care, 
The parifh is bound to maintain us.” 


And how much this fentiment feems to be impreffed on 
the minds ‘of the generality of that defcription of people 
for whofe benefit thefe laws were framed, is well known to 
all who live under their influence. They require not to be 
reminded how neceffary it is become to endeavour, by every 
poffible means, to curb that fpirit of licentioufnefs which 
fo generally reigns within the walls of a parifh workhoufe ; 
whence fhame, honefty, and pride feem to be for ever 
banifhed. And Mr. Middleton, in his able Survey of the 
County of Middlefex, after obferving that agriculture occa- 
fions very few poor, — on the contrary, it provides them almoft 
conftant labour, —remarks, that it 1s only the blind, the ex- 
treme old, the very young children and idiots, which become 
chargeable in a parifh purely agricultural. He thinks that 
a labourer in agriculture is more likely to fupport his family 
without affiftance from the parifh, at twelve fhillings a week, 
than is a journeyman in any large manufactory, though his 
earnings fhould be a guinea, or a guinea anda half. But, 
fays he, large manufa¢tories, like crowded workhoufes, 
deftroy every virtuous principle. Such fituations are the very 
finks of vice; the old and the young, the healthy, and thofe 
affiGed with loathfome difeafes, the neceffitous and the 
abandoned, are all mixed in one houfe, or perhaps in one 
room. Here the young, the unfortunate, and perfons of 
weak, yet honeft minds, every minute have their ears aflailed 
with infamous oaths, and defcriptions of every fpecies of 
vice, deception, and theft. The fcene is in the higheft de- 
gree horrid, and infinitely furpafles any powers of defcrip- 
tion. It is added, that the idea of fupporting a large family 
at a lefs expence fer head than a {mall one, has led us into 
fad extremes. The fupporters of fuch a fyftem negleted 
to eftimate the effe&t of that general contamination of morals, 
which always takes place in fituations crowded with paupers 
of every defcription ; as well as the impoffibility of prevent- 
ing frauds and of effecting the moft prudent management, 
in large workhoufes, or houfes of induftry, fuch, in fhort, 
as in the end to have the effect of more than doubling the 
expence ; and which is calculated to be perpetually increaf- 
ing, in fomething like the proportion of compound interett. 
In fupport of this, he further remarks, that the difference 
in favour of {mall or thinly inhabited parifhes, when put in 
comparifon with fuch as are large and populous, as to the 
expence and orderly behaviour of their poor, is altonifhingly 
great. » Hence the latter fhould divide and fubdivide their 
poor, in order to put them on the advantageous terms of the 
former. And he juitly thinks, that all the really neceffitous, 
and who only want a part of their fupport, fhould be affilted 
in their own houfes, where five fhillings will frequently go as 
far as twenty would do in the workhoufe. He adds, that the 
Rey. John Howlett, {peaking of the means ufed for lower- 
ing the poor-rates in his parifh of Dunmow, in the county 
of Effex, attributes it to two caufes ; firft, a determination in 


the parith officers to {pare their money to the utmoft ; and, 
fecondly, by admitting as few as poffible into the work- 
houfe, where experience had taught them, that the mair- 
tenance of the poor ismuch more expenfive than out of it. 
The confequence was 2 very large decreafe in the rates. This 
is a {trong fact, which deferves the particular attention of the 
farmer and land proprietor of every diftridt. 

Mr. Middleton thinks, that for diftrefled obje&s who 
of neceflity muft have the whole of their fupport from the 
parifh, there fhould be a fufftcient number of {mall cottages 
built, in lieu of a workhoufe, not all clofe together, but 
perhaps in pairs, or at leaft fo much apart, as to admit of 
each cottage having a piece of ground for the produétior of 
potatoes, turnips, &c.; if widely difperfed over feveral 
parts of the fame parifh, fo much the better ; they fhould be 
made to hold two perfons, and one or two children, or in 
lieu of the children, one or two of thofe paupers who fhould 
be found the moft infirm. They fhould be obliged to affift 
each other, and to do fomething towards their own fupport. ~ 
Alms-houfes are, he fays, a cafe in point, where poor per- 
fons live, on an average, for half the expence that fupports 
others in a workhoufe, which incontrovertibly fhews the 
more cheap and fuperior comforts which cottages afford 
over workhoufes, and likewife the wifdom of ere¢ting them 
in heu of workhoufes for the reception of the poor. Many 
inftances of this fort are to be found. 

He contends, that they who are able to work, but 
who are idle and incorrigible, fhould be let out to perfons 


who are in the habit of employing and fupporting fach cha- 


racters ; or they might be committed .to the houfe of cor- 
rection. And in many cafes paupers might, he thinks, be 
employed in fcraping the turnpike roads and highways. 
The overfeers fhould undertake the work by contraét, which 
would be a benefit to the parifh, and a convenience to the 
public. 

And it is ftrongly ftated, that lodging and diet in the 
workhoufes, in every inftance, are fuperior to what the induf- 
trious labourer can provide for his family. It is obvious, he 
fays, that this muft have an influence over their minds, and 
become moft injurious to the interefts of fociety. It holds 
out encouragement to prefer the workhoufe to labour ; and, 
by filling the poor-houfes with improper inhabitants, it re- 
duces the amount of induftry. In this county, in thofe pa- 
rifhes with which he is acquainted, the annual expence of 
each pauper is about fifteen guineas ; a ftout healthy labourer 
in hufbandry, with a wife and three children, earns’ only 
thirty for the fupport of five perfons ; and that the earnings 
of the inhabitants of workhoufes, on an average of the 
whole of the county, do not amount to eight fhillings per 
head per annum; which taken from the former fum, leave 
fifteen pounds feven fhillings, or near fix fhillingsa week, as 
the expence of fupporting each pauper. This is a profufe 
expenditure of parifh money, as two-thirds of the whole 
number of perfons would fupport themfelves out of the 
houfe, on being allowed only two fhillings a-week each. 
If it be true, he fays, that two-thirds of the number can 
be fupported for two fhillings a-week in their own hdufes, 
the whole might, in that cafe, be maintained for half the ex- 
pence incurred under the prefent fyftem. Nor ought they 
in any cafe to be allowed fo much as one-fifth of the earnings 
of a labourer, otherwife their fituation is made as good or 
better than his. This is a point that ought to be well con- 
fidered by the managers of parifhes, where the workhoufe 
{yftem prevails. ‘w 

He concludes by well obferving, that every inftitution 
which tends to make the poor depend on any other fupport 


than their own induitry, does them great diflervice, and it is 
highly 
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highly injurious to fociety, by diminithing the quantity of 
labour which annually produces confumable goods, the only 
wealth of a nation. 

It is only neceffary here to confider thefe laws as they af- 
fe& agriculture. And it is contended by Mr. Donaldfon, 
that from no alteration having been made in regard to the 
fpecies of property affeflable in virtue thereof, although they 
might haye heen confidered equitable at the time they were 
enacted, they have, in confequence of the alteration of circum- 
ftances that has gradually taken place, become almoft into- 
lerably oppreffive on the landed interett ; while the merchant, 
the manufaGturer, and the monied man, are either entirely 
exempted, or but in a very {mall degree affected. In fhort, 
- poor’s rates, according to the prefent eftablifhment, are, he 
fuppofes, the moft partial tax that ever was levied in this or 
in any other country. He well remarks, that in the days of 
queen Elizabeth, when poor’s rates were firft eftablithed, 
the commerce znd manufactures of England were in their 
infancy, and three per cents. India bonds, exchequer bills, 
{crip, omnium, &c. were unknown. That being the cafe, 
permanent property only, as the rents of lands and houfes, 
could fall under the view of the then legiflators as fubject 
to affeffment. Hence the reafon why thefe laws, which, as 
formerly obferved, may be fuppofed to have been arranged 
on equitable principles, according to the {tate of matters at 
the time, have now become an engine of oppreffion againft 
two defcriptions of people,—the proprietors of land and 
farmers. That this is the cafe, is obvious, he thinks, on 
the moft curfory view of the fubje&t. ‘The poor’s rates, for 
inftance, in the parifh of Kettering, in the county of North- 
ampton, were laft year (1795) at fifteen fhillings im the 
pound of rack rent. And he has been informed, that, in 
the city of Norwich, the poor’s rates were the fame year at 
twenty-four fhillings in the pound ; that is, while the tenant 
paid twenty pounds to his landlord, he was obliged to pay 
twenty-four pounds towards the maintenance of the poor. 
The caufe of fo high an affeflment was, as may eafily be 
fuppofed, owing to the failure of the manufaétures in con- 
fequence of the war. 


Suppofe, therefore, that a proprietor in the 
former parifh was entitled to receive 1000/. 
of rent from his tenants, they would at the 
fame time have to pay to the overfeers of £. s. d. 
the poor - - - - - =), 950% O70. 

Suppofe, further, that a merchant, manufaétu- 
rer, or ftock-holder, refiding in the fame pa- 
rifh, had a clear anaual revenue of 1750/. arif- 
ing from the profits of trade, or the intereft 
of money in the funds, he would probably 
poflefs houfes at an eftablifhed rent of 60/. 
a-year : in which cafe his affeflment for the 
maintenance of the poor would amount to 


45.0 0 


Difference 705 04.0 


From this, he thinks, it appears, that the land-owner pof- 
{effing an eftate of the value of 1ooo/, a-year, pays upwards 
of 7o0/. towards the fupport of the poor beyond what could 
be legally demanded from the merchant, the manufacturer, 
or the ftock-holder, under fimilar circumftances, in regard 
to the extent of funds. Were the land-holders the only per- 
fons that fuffer by this partial, and confequently oppreflive 
tax, it would not be generally regretted ; as it is well known, 
he fays, that it is to their fupinenefs in not applying to the 
legiflature for an alteration of the exifting poor’s laws, that 
the evil has arrive at. fuch a height, and that fuch heavy 


affeflments are rendered neceflary: but the farmers, unfor- 
tunately, are alfo fufferers, and owing to the concurrence of 
feveral caufes, frequently to a very confiderable extent. In 
the initance mentioned of the parifh of Kettering, the 
poor’s rates, preylous to the commencement of the war, 
did not, he fays, exceed 5s. in the pound ; fo that from that 
period, and during its continuance, a tenant paying 100/. 
a-year rent to his landlord, has to pay 5o/. of additional 
poor’s rates, and that, whether he poflefles his farm under 
leafe or at the will of his landlord. If the farm be held 
under leafe for a term of years, the tenant can have no recourfe 
to the landlord, who, generally ftipulates that he fhall pay 
all parifh-taxes. If, on the other hand, it be held from 
year to year, the tenant is, from that circumftance, fo de- 
pendent on the proprietor, that he dare not make the leat 
objection againft paying the additional affeflment, from an 
apprehenfion of being turned out of his farm, and thereby 
deprived of the means of providing for his family. The 
proprietors, therefore, pay only the ordinary poor’s rates, the 
tenants being fubjected in payment of fuch as are rendered 
neceflary in confequence of the nation being at any time en- 
gaged in war, or that a ftagnation of paper credit, or any 
other circumf{tance occurs whereby the manufaéturers are in- 
terrupted. While, fays he, the manufacturers can promote 
their own intereft by employing the labouring clafs of the 
people, they do fo; but when they perceive they can no 
longer benefit themfelves, they fend them to their different 
parifhes, to be maintained at the farmer’s expence till the 
return of peace, or other favourable circumitances occur, 
to create a new demand fer manufacturing labourers. He 
further ftates, that Mr. Marfhall, in the firlt volume of his 
Rural Economy of the Weft of England, mentions, as an 
evidence of the mifchief which aR vc are capable of 
entailing on agriculture, that a woollen manufacture was 
fome time ago fet on foot at Modbury, and carried on with 
fpirit and with fuccefs to the individuals who profecuted it : 
but their end being anfwered, the manufacture ceafed, and 
all the vice and debility which it had drawn together were left 
a load upon the parifh. The confequence ae which is, the 
occupiers of land within the townfhip of Modbury are now 
paying five fhillings in the pound to the poor, while thofe 
of the furrounding parifhes do not pay two fhillings. Nu- 
merous inftances of this fort might be mentioned to prove, 
that while the manufa€turers pocket all the profit that can 
be derived from employing thefe people in profperous times, 
they confign them to the farmer’s charge the moment the 
wages which they choofe to give are inadequate to their 
maintenance, or when they, the manufacturers, cannot pro- 
fit by continuing them in their fervice. 

On this fubjeét, it is further obferved, there js another cir- 
cumftance that requires to be mentioned as productive of 
many evil confequences, namely, that which regards the 
gaining a fettlement in a parifh. It is well known how 
much fuperior the fituation of all ranks of people in this 
country is to that of thofe in fome parts of the continent 
of Europe ; particularly in Ruflia, where the peafantry may, 
he fays, be confidered as appendages of the foil, being 
doomed to cultivate a particular trat of land, whoever 
becomes the proprietor. It is, he fays, with regret that 
he mentions, that a fpecies of flavery exifts in England 
nearly of the fame nature with that. Can, fays he, that 
country be called free where the great body of the people 
are bound to refide in the particular {pots where they were 
born? Yet this is certainly the cafe in England. The 
peafantry of the prefent day are bound by laws, enacted 
long before they were born, to confine themfelves to their 
own parifh; and if perchance they emigrate to a itrange 
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county, although perhaps only to the adjoining parifh, they 
are not only prevented from exercifing the rights of citi- 
zens ; but when there is the leaft profpect of their becoming 
burdenfome to thenhabitants, they are hunted home like a 
parcel of flrayed cattle or fheep that had overleaped the 
inclofures in which they were confined. Why not, he afks, 
permit the poor to feek a livelihood wherever work offers, 
or inclination leads them? In place of being fubjeéted to 
be taken up as vagrants, if found out of their own parifh, 
a parifh in which they cannot find employment ; would it 
not be for the intereft of the community were they per- 
mitted to go where they could render cflential fervice to 
the public, and where they have a certainty of fupporting 
themfelves and their familics, without being reduced to the 
neceflity of making a mortifying application to an unfeel- 
ing parifh officer? Were fuch an alteration to take place, 
both the rich and the poor would, hé thinks, experience 
the benefit. But while the laws of parifh fettlements re- 
main on their prefent footing, let Englifhmen, while they 
boaft of the liberty they enjoy, reflect on thefe, and they 
will find that they accord not with genuine liberty: that 
wherever fuch laws are in force, rational liberty muft be con- 
fidered as in fhackles. 

It is ftrongly contended, that while this order of things re- 
mains, while the manufaturers fhall continue in a great mea- 


fure exempted from contributing towards the expence of 


maintaining thofe people who have become old and infirm in 
their fervice ; while the farmers are fubjected to fuch heavy 
exactions on every interruption to which the manufactures of 
the country are liable, agriculture muft remain in a languid 
ftate, and the fpirit of the farmer continue deprefled. 

The fame writer then takes a view of the method of ma- 
nagement in refpect to the poor in Scotland, in order to 
fhew, in how fmall a degree the expence of their mainte- 
nance affects the agriculture of that country. It is itated, 
that the fum neceffary to maintain the poor in any parti- 
cular parifh in Scotland, efpecially in the country, amounts 
only to a few pounds in the year ; which may be accounted 
for by ftating the fimple manner in which they live; oat- 
meal cooked in variouf ways, and potatoes, being their 
principal food. When reduced, by unforefeen accidents, 
or old age, to have recourfe to the parifh for relief, they 
are fatisfied with a very {mall fum, two or three fhillings in 
a month ; afking in charity, what their neighbours in the 
fame clafs in England demand as a matter of right. In- 
deed, fays he, few but fuch as are deftitute of relations 
able to fupport them make the application ; it being con- 
fidered difgraceful, both to themfelves and their relations, to 
have their names entered on what is called the pogr’s roll. 
And, he adds, that the money neceflary for the fupport of 
the poor is, for the moft part, made up of voluntary con- 
tributions from the more wealthy mhabitants, which take 
place every Lord’s day, before ar after divine fervice. But, 
that there is alfo an old Scotch act of parliament ftill in 
force, by which the proprietors and tenants are liable to be 
affefled equally in fuch additional fum as may be judged 
neceflary to fupport the poor of each parifh: but this a& 
is very feldom put in force, except in large towns, or in 
thofe parifhes in the neighbourhood of the mountainous 
parts of the country, where the greateft number of poor 
people refide. He obferves, that the flavith law of parifh 
fettlement is unknown in Scotland; the labouring poor, 
like the rich, are at liberty to fettle where they can dif- 
pofe of their time, or their talents to the beft advantage. 
Should a poor family, after having received fupply from the 
funds of the parifh in which they refide, remove to another, 
that parish in which they formerly, refided, in fome cafes, 


fupply their neceflities for two or three years after their re. 
moval ; at the expiration of which period, they become an- 
titled to receive a fhare of the funds of that parifh in which 
they are refident. But although this regulation has, it is 
believed, the fanétion of the law, there are, he fays, very 
few initances where it becomes neceflary to enforce it. It 
is therefore contended, that the maintenance of the poor in 
Scotland cannot be faid to be oppreflive to any clafs or 
defcription of the inhabitants. It is, however, remarked, 
that a difpofition to encourage the introduétion of poor’s 
laws, appears to evince itfelf in many parts of that king- 
dom. A pound rate is, he fays, already eftablifhed in 
Berwickfhire ; 3d. or 4d. on the acre of improved land is, 
payable by the farmers; and in many country parifhes in 
other diftri€ts, yearly afleflments are made. Should the 
negligence of the proprietors to the fituation of the poor, 
be the means of rendering the eftablifhment of additional 
poor’s laws neceflary, their conduét muft be confidered b 
every thinking perfon as reprehenfible to the higheft de- 
gree. ‘The exifting laws are fully fufficient for the purpofe 
of fecuring the means of fubfiftence to the induftrious 
poor, by their being at liberty to continue to refide in the 
place where they had fpent the aétive part of their life: 
after they are able no longer to procure themfelves the 
neceflaries of life by the labour of their hands, the manu- 
facturers are compelled to contribute more liberally to 
their relief than if, under the authority of laws of fettle- 
ment, the manufacturers, or mercantile, or monied people, 
refiding in towns, had it in their power to order them, in 
the decline of life, when their period of labour is for ever 
paft and gone, to the parifhes in the country in which they 
were born. ‘The writer {trongly addreffes the proprietors 
of Scotland ever to confider the fituation of England, in 
confequence of eftablifhing impolitic poor’s laws as a warn- 
ing to them againft any innovation of that nature. And 
that, while they fludy that the poor in Scotland fhall pafs 
the remainder of their days without ever having to appre- 
hend the fear of want; that they never make fuch an efta- 
blifhment as ean tend, in any degree, to render morality and 
induftry empty names. 

The writer of the Scots Farmer has introduced fome 
very {trong remarks on the mifchievous tendency of the 
prefent poor’s laws. In {peaking of the mode of levying 
taxes for the fupport of the poor, and the method in which 
they are maintained, he fays he is for doing good to the 
poor, but he differs in opinion about the means. He 
thinks the beft way of doing good to the poor is, not 
making them eafy in poverty, but leading or driving them 
out of it. In his youth he travelled much, and he ob- 
ferved in different countries, that the more public provi- 
fions were made for the poor, the lefs they provided for 
themfelves, and, of courfe, became poorer; and, on the 
contrary, the lefs was done for them, the more they did for 
themfelves, and became richer. There is no country in 
the world, he fays, where fo many provifions are eftablifhed 
for them; fo many hofpitals to receive them when they are 
fick and lame, founded and maintained by voluntary cha- 
rities ; fo many alms-houfes for the aged of both fexes, 
together with a folemn general law made by the rich to 
fubje&t their eftates to a heavy tax for the fupport of the 
poor, as in England. Under all thefe obligations, he 
afks, are our poor modeft, humble, and thankful? and do 
they ufe their beft endeavours to maintain themfelves and 
lighten our fhoulders of this burden? On the contrary, 
he. affirms, that there is no country in the world in which 
the poor are more idle, diffolute, drunken, and infolent. 
In addreffing himfelf to the public, he fays, the day you 
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pafied that at, you took away from before their eyes the 
greateft of all inducements to induftry,—frugality and fo- 
briety—by giving them a dependence on fomewhat elfe than 
a careful accumulation during youth and health, for fup- 
port in age and ficknefs. In fhort, fays he, you offered a 
premium for the encouragement of idlenefs, and you fhould 
not now wonder that it has had its effect in the increafe of 
poverty. Repeal that law, and you will foon fee a change 
in their manners, Saint Monday and faint Tuefday will 
foon ceafe to be holidays. Six days fhalt thou labour, 
though one of the old commandments, long treated as out 
of date, will again be looked upon as a refpectable precept. 
Induftry will increafe, and with it plenty, among the lower 
people. Their circumftances will mend, and more will be 
done for their happinefs, by inuring them to provide for 
themfelves, than could be done by dividing all your eftates 
among them. 

Thefe remarks deferve the fulleft confideration of the 
landed proprietors and farmers of this country, and it is 
fufficiently obvious, from the rapid increafe of fuch rates, 
that material alterations muft foon neceflarily take place in 
regard to the objects of taxation, as well as in refpect to 
the modes in which the money levied is expended. At 
prefent it is conceived that a fyftem of peculation is efta- 
blifhed, in too many inftances, among thofe whofe province 
it is to expend the money fo levied for the purpofes to 
which the law direéts it fhould be applied. The fhame- 
ful expence of litigations between parifhes, refpecting the 
fettlement of individual paupers, and the extravagant charge 
often incurred in tranfporting them from one parifh to 
another, according to the prefent fy{tem, is often fo great, 
as to add very confiderably to the fum total neceflary to be 
levied on the induttrious and opulent inhabitants. ‘There is 
likewife much other mifmanagement both in the fyftem of 
work-houfes, as fully fhewn above, and in that of the re- 

ulations in refpe& to the expenditure of the money, which 
fhould be attended to in making fuch alterations as from the 
change of circumftances now become neceflary in fupport- 
ing the poor. 

It is {tated in a very forcible manner, in the Chefhire Cor- 
rected Agricultural Report, that, from the great increafe 
which has, of late years, taken place in the number of 
the poor throughout the kingdom, there certainly feems 
too much reafon to believe, that the meafures which the 
fyftem of the poor laws involves, are, to fay the leatt of 
them, incompetent to the ends they have in view ; and that 
there exifts a neceflity for adopting, and purfuing with vi- 
gour, others which are more efficient and falutary. Whatever 
may be the advantages derived from the exifting laws, the 
pofitive evils which they produce are but too apparent. 
They have a direét tendency to annihilate the {pirit of 
honeft independence amongit the lower clafles of the com- 
munity ; to take from them the ftrongeft flimulus to induf- 
try ; and by affording a refuge to the idle, the profligate, 
and the abandoned, to contribute greatly to the extenfion 
of every fpecies of vice and immorality. That fome pro- 
vifion muft be made in every community for the aged and 
infirm among the lower claffes, is, it is faid, a pofition 
eoncerning which no doubts can poffibly be entertained. 
This provifion the poor laws in England certainly do make ; 
but by a mode of operation, according to the opinion of 
many intelligent individuals, defective in fo many ref{pects, 
as to render an alteration of the fyftem a meafure fincerely 
to be defired by every perfon who wifhes well to the in- 
terefts of his country. 

Thefe ufeful remarks are ftrther enforced by the infer- 
tion of the fellowing communication from J. T. Stanley, 


efq., a moft active and intelligent magiftrate of the fame 
county, whofe fituation has afforded him every opportunity 
of making obfervations on the fubject. ; 

« The poor rates,’’ fays he, ‘ will in a fhort time alter 
the whole character of the Englifh nation: they promote 
an enmity between the land occupiers and the poor, which 
makes every townfhip a fcene of warfare. The poor, and 
particularly the wicked.and idle, demand dwellings, cloath- 
ing, fire, and a weekly peniion as their right ; and by in- 
folent importunity obtain them. The induftrious honeft 
labourer cannot be faid to have one advantage in point 
of comfort over the man who lives in the alehoufe, and fuf- 
fers his children to run wild over the commons. The 
overfeer muft relieve all who have wants; and the magif- 
trate, fhould he hefitate, muft erder him to do fo. The 
facility of being maintained deftroys every ftimulant to ex- 
ertion ; and honefty having no advantage, the rogue laughs 
at the honeft man. Debauchery, drunkennefs, petty thefts, 
and perjury, are increafing with rapid ftrides; and the ex- 
pence of profecutions leaves the common people in the fe- 
cure enjoyment of their licentioufnefs. The wicked, from 
their numbers, are abfolutely become powerful ; no magif- 
trate can now attempt to put in force any of the old 
laws refpecting {mall offences. The pillory, the ftocks, 
and all means of infli¢ting moderate punifhment, are laid 
afide ; and imprifonment in the public gaols alone is re-- 
‘forted to, which always adds to the depravity of the of- 
fender. 

‘«« If there was an earneit defire i the legiflature to re- 
medy the evil, many modes might be pointed out ; but no 
half meafures would do any good. The evil is of great 
magnitude, and eyery day renders its cure more difficult ; 
becaufe the number of thofe who would fuffer by a vigorous 
law affeCting the idle, is increafing. Whatever the nee 1S, 
it fhould be imperious ; and the overfeers fhould be allowed 
no choice in the diftribution of their charities. They fhould 
be compelled to find work for the idle, and not fuffered te 
give them money. For the maimed and the fick there 
fhould be public hofpitals. There fhould be punifhment 
for the depraved : and magiftrates and conftables fhould be 
armed with a power that could reach petty offences. No 
woman ought to have a right to call on the public for the 
maintenance of an illegitimate child, without fuffering fome 
punifhment for her mifconduét. More fhould be left to 
private charity than is at prefent. Indeed, who now will 
give money to relieve diltrefs, which, if charity does not, 
the law muft relieve? Charity now only goes in aid of 
the poor rate ; and whoever maintains a poor labourer or 
fick widow, exempts his neighbour from a portion of their 
tax? ' 

It has been fuggefted from another quarter, that it would 
tend much to allay the public clamour of the increafing 
expence of the poor, and would promote the ends of pri- 
vate juftice, if the poor rates were univerfally affefled ac- 
cording to the real value of the land or property, to be 
taken without prejudice or partiality by {worn parochial 
commifiioners, every feven years; as we know that eftates 
are frequently doubled in rent, while the nominal affefled 
rate remains the fame. And alfo, if the fame fort of rate 
was equally applied to other kinds of property which at 
prefent pay nothing towards this very heavy and increafing 
expence. 

In fhort, the writer of the Berkfhire Report on Agri- 
culture is fure, that if half the trouble and expence were in- 
curred to prevent poverty which are taken to relieve it, the 


. lower orders would be infinitely more comfortable, than ex- 


perience and obfervation convince us they are. ¢* Labour,” 
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fays he, “ according to doctor Adam Smith, 1s the fund 
which originally fupplies a nation with all the neceflaries 
and conveniencies of life which it confumes.’’ If this pofi- 
tion, which appears incontrovertible, he adds, applies to a 
period antecedent to civilization, it mult be admitted, that 
when focial and civil order was eftablifhed, the triple union 
of Jand, flock, and labour, formed the bafis of every valua- 
ble pofleffion. It is in vain that the proprietor of land boaits 
of the extent of his domains, if no one will till the foil; or 
that the merchant or manufacturer commands ftock, with- 
out hands to render it productive. ‘he importance of 
labour is thus eftablifhed without further argument ; and 
though in every well regulated fociety, they who pofleis 
hereditary or acquired property will always be fecured in 
their rights, and in confequence of thofe rights will be en- 
titled to the enjoyments they confer, it muft be allowed, 
that they who labour with a proper degree of diligence, 
ought likewife to acquire the neceflaries of life by their 
own induftry; and not be rendered dependent on others, or 
become a tax on the bounty of their employers. ‘ Since the 
poor laws, however, were eftablifhed, however humane and 
judicious in their firft inftitution, by affording a certain pro- 
vifion for infancy and age, we find pauperifm has been con- 
tinually increafing, and that with growing wealth, the 
labouring poor have become more and more numerous and 
deprefled. The law of fettlement, the reftrictions on the 
amount of wages, and, above all, the inadequacy of wages 
in agriculture to fupport a family, have created and kept 
up that enormous mafs of ills, which is equally diftrefling 
and difgraceful. In confequence of this, the labouring 
poor too frequently lofe the pride of independence, as is 
evident from the ftate of Scotland, the beft guardian of 
every moral virtue ; and finding it in vain to ftruggle with 
their fate, become carelefs and improvident, clamorous and 
diflatisfied. They are more ready to demand their legal 
rights from the parifh to which they belong, than to per- 
form their proper duties ; and thus give a colour to the in- 
jurious imputations which are caft upon their conduct and 
principles. The characters of men are influenced by cir- 
cumftances, and are formed by habits; and the only effectual 
means, in his opinion, of ameliorating the condition of the 
~ labouring poor, and of giving them honourable feelings and 
impreffions, is to affift and direét their endeavours in the 
ath of independence. 

The firft ftep, it is conceived, is to render their cottages 
comfortable, and to give them an interelt, if poffible, in 
this kind of property, which is dear to every mind not 
wholly loft to fenfibility and reflection. Nothing would 
more tend to make men good labourers, good hufbands, 
good fathers, and good fubjects, than a property in their 
homes, or an affurance that they would not be difpofletied, 
except by their own mifcondu&, with fuch a portion of 
land for a garden, &c. as would employ their leijure hours, 
without drawing them off from their regular engagements, 
It is wonderful how much may be produced from a {mall 
{pot of ground, well managed, both for the ufe of families 
and for fale, as is evinced by numerous inftances, 

And next to the comforts of a refidence, to which he 
would wifh the poor to be attached by intereft as well as 
choice, it feems neceflary to teach them the value of pro- 
perty, and to point out the way by which it may be ac- 
quired. The duty that furvives hope will feldom be per- 
formed with energy or effeG. While the wages of a labour- 
. ing manare perhaps only nine fhillings a week, except when 
he works by the great, if he has a family too young to 
affift his endeavours, it is wholly impoflible that he can fup- 

ort himfelf and them; and, therefore, inftead of being more 
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frugal and econoinical, he becomes indifferent about ex- 
pence ; inftead of feeking refources in induftry, he tries to 
bury refleétion in the diflipation of the ale-houfe; and weary 
of itruggling with fortune, finks into a parifh pauper, and 
lofes the dignity of aman. It mutt, however, be admitted, 
that with a large family, no fair and reafonable wages wil] 
enable a labourer to acquire even the bread ecole to 
fupport life; and therefore, in addition to his daily or 
weekly pay, it will be requifite to give him an intereft in 
fome fund, on which he can draw without fhame, and with- 
out the humiliating fenfe of obligation. For this purpofe, 
parochial friendly focieties fhould be eftablifhed, to which 
every fervant and labourer fhould be obliged to contribute, 
without regard to fex, on arriving at an age when they can 
provide for themfelves ; and to continue fubfcribing till the 
age of fixty, even if they fhould be drawing largely from 
the fund, to which they are contributing only in a {mall 
degree. 

Further, and in order to render this adequate to the de- 
mands arifing from ill health, or an increafe of family, and 
other incidentals, the proprietors of land and houfes fhould 
be invited to join the fociety, and the occupiers of both 
afleffed in fair proportions, according to the neceflary ex- 
penditure ; while thefe not chargeable to church and poor, 
fhould in no cafe be obliged to pay more than their regular 
fub{cription. It would likewife be a judicious regulation, 
to allow pecuniary premiums, or honorary diftinétions, to 
fuch labouring people as brought up children to the age of 
fourteen, refpectively, without claiming any aid from the 
fund, except during illnefs, or when they were thrown out 
of employment ; and when a man had laboured with a fair 
charatter till he was fixty years of age, he ought to receive, 
from the fame fource, a {mall annuity for life, as a reward 
for his paft fervices; but not {ufficient to keep him idle, if 
ftill able to work. In this cafe, it is fuppofed, parifh rates 
for purpofes unconneéted with the poor would alone be re- 
quired, and poor rates would lofe their name. He does 
not, he fays, prefume to enter into the details of the plan 
he has oie to effe€tuate the object of doing away 
poor rates, as he is aware that legiflative provifions would 
be neceflary, and that the fyitem muft receive more atten- 
tion to perfeé it than he can beftow; but fhould it only be 
adopted to a limited degree, as far as eftablifhing a friendly 
fociety, according to the common acceptation, in every 
parifh, or in every two or three adjoining parifhes, where 
the population is {mall, he is deeply imprefled with the be- 
nefit that would refult from it ; particularly if the proprietors 
and occupiers of land were to become honorary members, 
and to countenance the fociety by attending their meetings, 
and affifting to regulate their affairs. Double the ordinary 
fubfcription, and difclaiming any demands on the fund, 
would be fufficient to conftitute an honorary member ; and 
the fum thus applied would be more than faved to parifhes 
during the illnefs of the poor, or their incapacity to work. 
But it is not to a faving only that he confines his views ; it 
is a principle of independence he withes to eftablifh, of more 
value in its confequences than any immediate diminution of 
expence. 

It is obferved, that there are various regulations of a fub- 
ordinate nature, which might be grafted on the prefent 
fyftem, and which would all, more or lefs, tend to promote 
the independence and comfort of the poor. Premiums 
might be propofed for fuch perfons as had reared families of 
three or more children to maturity, without parochial relief; 
and an annuity on the approach of age, for an induftrious 
and regular life, would at once be a ftimulus and reward, 
He would likewife recommend, that labourers in agriculture 
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fhould be paid any part of their wages that was agreeable 
to themfelves, in flour, barley, or other grain, at the loweft 
market price, and in any quantity required. This would 
at once check improvidence, and promote comfort. There 
might alfo, it is fuggetted, be regulations made for pro- 
viding them with milk, beer, and other neceflaries, and 
above all for proper education and inftruction. 

Poor, or Power, in Ichthyology, a name given by the 
people of Cornwall to a fpecies of bearded gadus. ‘This is 
the gadus minutus of Linneus, and is the only fpecies of 
cod-fifh with three dorfal fins that is found in the Mediter- 
ranean fea. It is taken in great quantities near Marfeilles, 
and efteemed good, but incapable of being falted or dried. 
Its length is little more than fix inches. See Ganus. 

Poor man’s pepper, in Botany. See DITTANDER. 

POORALEF, in Geography, the ancient drabius, a 
river of Perfia, in the diftri€t of Lus, which rifes in the 
mountains near Bayla, the capital of Lus, and running in a 
S.E. direétion, falls into the bay of Sonmeany. Bayla, 
built on its N.E. bank, contains 1500 houfes, and 6000 in- 
habitants, of whom 400 are Hindoos. 

‘POOR-BUNDER, a town of Hindoottan, on the coaft 
of Guzerat ; 56 miles N.W. of Puttan Sumnaut. 

POOR-KNIGHTS, a clutter of iflands in the South 
Pacific ocean, near the N.E. coaft of New Zealand.  S. lat. 
35° 30'. E. long. 174° 42!. 

POOROONDER. See Poonan. 

POORUP, atown of Hindooftan, in Oude; 30 mile 
N.E. of Barelly. . 

POORVAH, a town of Hindoottan, in Oude; 20 miles 
S. of Lucknow. 

POOSHAU Lakg, a lake of America, in the county 
of Hancock, and province of Maine, which communicates 
by ariver with Penobfcot bay. 

POOSPANSCUM, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a 
peculiar fpecies of foffil in the Eaft Indies. It is of the 
nature of the blende, or mock-lead, with us; but it 1s not 
formed into fo large flakes, but more refembles the fteel- 
grained lead ores. It is found in the beds of rivers, and 
when calcined, it is ufed with the juices of certain herbs, 
for ulcers and other cutaneous diforders. Before calcina- 
tion it is alfo ufed by the women to make their hair of a 
fine glofly black colour, which it performs very neatly. 

POOSTOLE, in Geography, a {mall circar of Bengal, 
bounded on the N. and W. by Dinagepour, on the E. by 
the Moofheda, and on the S. by Bettooriah. 

POOTEWATOMIES, Indians of America. N. lat. 
42°. W.long. 81°. 

POOTGAUT, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of 
Sumbul; to miles N.W. of Sumbul. 

POOTI, a river on the E. coaft of Sumatra, which 
runs into the fea of Java, S. lat. 4° 38’. E. long. 105° 45!. 

POOTLAPASSA, a town of Hindocftan, in Tellin- 
gana; fix miles E. of Warangole. 

POO-TOO, or Pov-rrou, a fmall ifland in the clufter 
of thofe denominated Chufan iflands in the Chinefe fea, 
a little to the E. of Tcheouchan. It is reprefented as a 
perfe& paradife. It was chofen, without doubt, on ac- 
count of its natural beauties, and afterwards embellifhed by 
a fet of religious men, who, in number about 3000, poflefs 
the whole of. it, living there in a ftate of celibacy. This 
fmall ifland contains 400 temples, to each of which are an- 
nexed dwelling-houfes and gardens, for the accommodation 
of thofe monks. ‘This large monattery, as it may be called, 


is richly endowed, and its fame is fpread throughout the 
empire. Staunton’s Emb, vol, i. 
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POOTOOPOOTOOA, one of the {mall Friendly 


iflands; 18 miles N. of Annamooka. 

POOTYA, a town of Bengal; 10 miles W.S.W. of 
Nattore. 

POOUSOOMSUCK, a river of Vermont, which runs 
into the Conneéticut, in the townfhip of Barnet, N. lat. 
44° 18!. W. long. 71° 58’. On this river, which 1s fettled 
20 miles upwards, are fome of the beit townfhips in the 
{tate ; the river is noted for the quantity and quality of its 
falmon. . 

POPA Maonrg, a town of South America, in the pro- 
vince of Carthagena; 50 miles E. of Carthagena. _N. lat. 
10° 3/. W. long, 74° 32!. 

POPACATEPEC. « See Orrzava. 

POPACHTON, a town of New York; 38 miles 
W.S.W. of Efopus. ' 

POP, among the Romans, were fuch perfons as at- 
tended the facrifices, whofe bufinefs it was to provide victims, 
and to killthem after they had knocked them down. They 
were half naked, their fhoulders, arms, and upper parts of 
their bodies being uncovered as far as their navels, and the 
reft covered to the mid-leg with a linen apron, or the {kins 
of the facrifices ; and they wore crowns of laurel upon their 
heads. See SAcRIFICceE. 

POPAYAN, in Geography, one of the provinces of the 
viceroyalty of New Granada; bordering northward on the 
province of Carthagena; extending fouthward to the river 
Mayo and to Ipiales, where it borders on the jurifdi€tion of 
the town of Miguel de Ibarra, and terminating towards the 
N.E. with the province of Antioquia, the beit of its pro- 
vinces, and contiguous to that of Santa Fé. Its weftern 
boundary was formerly the South-fea; but it has in later 
times been fo contracted by the new government of Choco, 
that the territory of Barbacoas is the only part of it which 
reaches to the fea; eaitward it {preads itfelf to the fources of 
the river Coqueta, which are alfo thought to be thofe of the — 
rivers Orinoco and Negro. Its extent is not precifely afcer- 
tained ; but it is probably conjectured, that from E. to W. 
it is about 80 leagues, and at leait as much from N. to S., 
if not more, fome afferting that its length is 110 leagues. 
It contains many towns and villages, and is divided into 
feveral departments, over each of which the principal go- 
vernor nominates a deputy for the adminiftration of juftice. 
Thofe which form the government of Popayan, according 
to Don Juan and De Ulloa, are the following, wz. Santiago 
di Cali, Santa Fé de Antioquia, Las Quatro Ciudades, Ti, 
mana, Guadalajara de Baga, S. Sebaftian de la Plata, Al- 
maguer, Caloto, San Juan de Pafto, El Rapofo, and Bar- 
bacoas. Of the above-mentioned departments, thofe to- 
wards the N. and E. of the city of Popayan, as Sante Fé 
de Antioquia, Las Quatro Ciudades, Timana, and S. Sebaf- 
tian de la Plata, belong to the audience and province of 
Santa Fé; the others lying near to Quito belong to its pro- 
vince ; and thofe of San Juan de Paito and Barbacoas are 
within its diocefe. The departments of Cali and Baga, 
lying between the governments of Popayan and Choco, 
thrive, as being the channel of the commerce which is car- 
ried on continually betwixt thofe two governments; whereas, 
it is otherwife with that of Almaguer, from the fmallnefs of 
its jurifdi€tion, and its inconfiderable traffick. That of 
Caloto, the extent of which is greater and its foil fertile, is 
of courfe richer ; it abounds with the products of the earth, 
and the country is every where interfperfed with farms. The 
department of El Rapofo refembles the two firft; that of 
Patto is large, but lefs wealthy ; Barbacoas is {mall, and being — 
fcantily fupplied within itfelf, is indebted for provifions of 
various kinds to other provinces. The temperature of Po- 
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payan is the fame with that of Quito, and varies in different 
places, according to their fituation; fome parts, and par- 
ticularly Popayan the capital, enjoy a continual fpring. 
The foil alfe varies, producing, however, grains and fruits 
in abundance ; and the farms breed great numbers of horned 
cattle and fheep. The jurifdiétion of Popayan is more fub- 
je&t to tempeits of thunder and lightning than even Quito, 
where they are very frequent. This frequency of tempetts 
and earthquakes is f{uppofed to be owing to its great number 
of mines, in which it exceeds all the other departments 
within the province of Quito. Caloto is faid to be the mott 
f{ubje& to fuch tempefts. In the vallies of Neyba, and others 
within the jurifdi€tion of Popayan, is a poifonous infeét, re- 
fembling in fhape a fpider, and called coya or coyba, of a 
fiery red colour, the venom of which is extremely malignant. 
Among the plants of Popayan, in the jurifdi€tion of Timana, 
grows the cuca or coca, which is more highly valued by the 
Indians than the moft precious metals or gems. The Indians 
ufe it for chewing, after mixing it with a kind of chalk or 
' whitifh earth, called mambi. This herb is fo nutritious and 
invigorating, that they labour whole days without any other 
fultenance. This coca is exa¢tly the fame with the betel of the 
Eatt Indies. In Patto, one of the moft fouthern diftri@s of 
Popayan, are trees which yield a refin, ‘called mopamopa ; 
of which is made a varnifh of exquifite beauty, which will 
bear boiling water and even acids. It is ufed for varnifhing 
the cabinets, tables, &c. made by the Indians, which are 
carried to Quito, where they are highly valued. 

Popayan is one of the beft trading countries within the 
' province of Quito, as all the vaft variety of Spanith goods 
from Carthagena are configned thither and forwarded to 
Quito ; and great numbers of traders go their rounds through 
the feveral jurifdictions, to the great conveniency of the 
towns and villages, which thus fupply themfelves. Befides 
this tranfitory commerce, it has another reciprocal with 
Quito, to which it exports horned cattlé and mules, and re- 
ceives in return cloths and bays. Its active commerce con- 
fifts in dried beef, falted pork, roll-tobacco, hog’s-lard, rum, 
cotton, pita, ribbons, and other fmall wares, which are 
brought to Choco, and there exchanged for gold; fugar and 
{nuff are imported from Santa Fé and fent to Quito ; and the 
returns to Santa Fé are home-made cloths and bays. Here 
is alfo another traffic, which confitts in bartering filver for 
gold; for, there being an abundance of the latter, and a 
{earcity of the former, filver is brought to exchange for 
gold ; of which great profit is made by converting it into 
doubloons : the like is alfo praétifed at Choco and Barbacoas, 
which are in the fame cafe as to metals. 

Popayan being the centre of all thefe feveral kinds of com- 
merce, the moft wealthy perfons of the whole jurifdiétion are 
here, and five or fix of its inhabitants are reckoned to be 
matters of above 100,000 dollars ; twenty to be worth be- 
tween 40 and 80,000; befides many of fmaller, yet hand- 
fome, fortunes: and this exclufive of their farms and mines, 
with which this country abounds. 

PopayAn, the moft ancient city in that part of South 
America where it is fituated, and capital of the province or 
jurifdidtion above-defcribed, was founded, in 1537, by Sebaf- 
tian de Belalcazar, after he had finifhed the conquett of the 
whole country now containing the government of Popayan. 
This city, fo denominated in July 1538, is feated on a large 
plain, commanding on the N. fide an uninterrupted pro- 
{pedt of the country. It lies on the E. fide of a mountain 
of a moderate height, called M, from its refemblance to that 
letter, which being covered with a variety of trees, affords an 
agreeable view; the weft fide is alfo diverfified with {mall 
eminences. On a fpacious plain, near the top of this moun- 


ror 
tain, 18 a convent of bare-footed Carmelites ; and from it 
iffues a river, which, running through the city, carries away 
all its foil. This river is called Del Molina, and over it are 
two bridges, one of ftone and the other of wood. About 
aleague to the N. of Popayan flows the river Cauca, which 
is large and deep, with a rapid current, and fubjeét to dan- 
gerous inundations in the months of June, July, and Au- 
guft, the feafon when the torrents of the mountains of _Cua- 
nacas, where it has its fource, are moft prevalent, fo that the 
paflage of it is extremely dangerous, as many travellers, ex- 
pofing themfelves to the intenfenefs of the cold, amidtt 
thick fnows and violent winds, have fatally experienced. The 
ftreets of Popayan are broad, ftraight, and level, the town 
being built in a fquare form; and the houfes, which are 
conftruéted of unburnt bricks, are many of them hand- 
fome, with a ftory, diftinguifhing them from thofe with 
only a ground floor. 
The inhabitants of Popayan and Quito differ very fenfibly 
in their cafts; for as at Quito, and the other towns and vil- 
lages of its jurifdi€tions, the moft numerous clafs of people 
is that of the cafts which {prung from the intermarriages of 
Spaniards and Indians; fo at Popayan, Carthagena, and 
other parts where negroes abound, the lower clals confifts 
of catts, refulting from the marriages of the whites and _ne- 
groes; but very few Indian cafts. This is owing to the 
great multitude of negro flaves, kept as labourers at the 
plantations in the country, the mines, and to do the fervile 
offices in the city ; fo that the number of Indians here are 
very few, compared with the other parts of the province. 
This government has, however, many large villages of them ; 
and it is only in the capital, and other Spanifh towns, that 
they are fo greatly out-numbered by the negroes. De UI- 
loa reckons their number at between 20 and 25,000, inclu- 
ding feveral defcendants of noble families in Spain, and fup- 
pofed to be increafiug ; but late authors eflimate them at 
only 8000. Popayan is an ancient bifhopric, fuffragan of 
the archbifhop of Bogota. The church was ere¢ted into a 
cathedral in 1547, and it is the only parochial church in the 
city. Here are alfo convents of Dominicans, Francifcans, 
and Auguftins, with a college of Jefuits: all of which 
have churches. The number of religious in thefe convents is 
f{mall. The two nunneries, that of the Incarnation, and that of 
the order of Santa Terefa, are occupied by a greater number 
of perfons. Popayan is the refidence of the governor, who is 
the chief magiftrate of the city, and within the limits of 
whofe government, all matters, civil, military, and politi- 
cal, are under his direGtion. The annual coinage at Popayan 
amounts to 1,000,000 dollars; and that of Santa Fé to 
1,200,000. N. lat. 2°27! 30". W. long. 76° 16! 15". 
POPE, ALEexanpER, in Biography, a very diftinguifhed 
Englifh poet, was born in London in 1688. His parents 
were both of the Roman Catholic religion. Soon after the 
revolution, and his fon’s birth, the father, who was at- 
tached to the exiled king, retired from bufinefs to a village 
in Windfor foreft, where he purchafed a {mall houfe, and a 
few acres of land, and not choofing to veft his money in 
government fecurities, or to truft it in private hands, lived 
frugally upon the capital. Young Pope was from infancy 
of avery delicate conftitution and a feeble frame of body, 
and his early difpofition, by its gentlenefs and docility, 
feemed conformable to his corporeal habit. He was taught 
the very elements of learning at home, and when he was 
about eight years of age he was placed under the care of a 
Romifh prieft, in Hampfhire, where he learnt the rudiments 
of the Latin and Greek languages. At this period he be- 
came acquainted with and read Ogilby’s tranflation of Ha- 
mer, and Sandy’s tranflation of Ovid’s Metamorphofes, and 
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from the perufal of thefe fpecimens of Englith poetry, he 
may be faid to have become a poet himfelf. At a fchool in 
which he was afterwards, inthe neighbourhood of London, 
he had an opportunity of occafionally vifiting the theatre, 
which led him to frame a kind of play from Ogilby’s Ho- 
mer, intermixed with verfes of his own, and procured it to 
be acted by his {chool-fellows. When he was about twelve 
years of age, his firit poem, “ An Ode to Solitude,’’ was 
written, which, fays his biographer, “is nothing remarkable 
for that age: it fhews a correét ear for verfification, and a 
power of neat expreffion, but affords no indication of fancy 
or {trong feeling.””? From this time he feems to have been the 
direGtor of his own ftudies, as poetry appears to have been 
adopted by him from his earlieft years as a profeffion, for his 
poetical reading was at all times accompanied with attempts 
at imitation or tranflation. In the latter he foon excelled : 
“if the tranflatien of the ‘ Thebais,’ and of * Sappho to 
Phaon,’ made at the age of fourteen, were not much im- 
proved in their publication, it may be affirmed that he rofe at 
once almoft to perfeétion in this walk ; the latter piece, efpe- 
cially, has never been furpafled.’? His manners and con- 
verfation were probably as much above his years as his pro- 
dutions were ; for before he was fixteen he attracted the no- 
tice of fir Wiliam Trumbull, with whom an intimacy was 
formed. He now compoled his “ Pattorals,’? which gained 
him many admirers, among whom was Walith, who was con- 
fidered as the beft Englifh critic of his time. He alfo 
formed an intimacy with Mr. Cromwell, a pedant anda 
beau, whofe example produced unfavourable impreflions on 
the youthful poet, who fell into a ftrain of ironical compli- 
ment towards the female fex, mixed with coarfenefs and in- 
delicacy, fo that it has been faid, «if the fimple, natural, ar- 
dent charaéter be fuppofed congenial to the poet, no one of 
the tribe fet out with a more unpoetical character than Pope ;” 
and it is added, which is uncreditable to a young man, that 
‘he does not appear to have cultivated friendfhip with any 
of his own age or condition, and in all his early connexions 
of this kind, fome purpofe of obtaining credit and diftinc- 
tion may be traced.’’ His paftorals were printed im 1709, in 
a volume of ‘T'onfon’s Mifcellanies, and obtained general ad- 
miration on account of the melodious fweetnefs of the verfi- 
fication, and the polifhed luftre of the di€tion: they, how- 
ever, were thought to be deficient in original obfervation, 
and to have an artificial caft of fentiment. He was at the 
fame time exercifing his talents in compofitions of a higher 
order. He had written his « Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day,’’ 
and in this year he wrote his “ Effay on Criticifm,’? which 
was juitly efteemed a mafter-piece in its kind, and fhewed 
not only the peculiar turn of his talents, but that thofe ta- 
lents, young as he was, were ripened nearly to perfection. 
He was not then more than twenty years of age, and yet 
the maturity of his judgment, the knowledge of the world, 
and the penetration into human nature difplayed in that 
piece, were fuch as would have done honour to the greateit 
abilities and experience. It cannot, however, be denied, 
that it has fome of the inaccuracies of a juvenile author, 
and in other refpects it has been held rather too high as criti- 
cal authority. In this piece he made an attack upon the 
critic John Dennis, who flighted his paftorals, and an open 
war was carried on between them. Another enemy whom 
he acquired in confequence of his paitorals was AMBROSE 
Puiies, (fee his article,) and,the refult was a lafling am- 
mofity between them. In 1711 he wrote his “ Elegy on 
an unfortunate Woman,” one of his moft finifhed compoti- 
tions. The ftory of the lady is enveloped in mytlery, and 
fome have fuppoted that it refers to a perfon who had in- 
{pired him with a real paflion ; though others have doubted 


whether he ever felt the force of a paffion, which in him 
muft have been an unfortunate one, fince his deformed figure 
forbade him to expect a return. ‘The elegy is reckoned a 
very fine piece, confidered as poetical eloquence employed 
on an interefling topic, but at the fame time it has too much 
art and ernament for the expreflion of genuine feeling. In 
the following year (1712), he publifhed his “ Rape of the 


Lock,”’ a mock heroic, that outitript all competition, and 


_ conferred upon him the ehief title he pofleffes to the merit of 


invention. ‘The effay on criticifm excelled in the didaGtic 
way, for which he was peculiarly formed; a clear head, 
ftrong fenfe, and a found judgment, being his charaéteriitic 
qualities ; but it is the creative power of the imagination 
that conftitutes the poct properly fo called, and therefore it 
is in the * Rape of the Lock”? that Pope principally appears 
one, there being more of the wis imaginand: difplayed in this 
poem than in all his other works together. Its ground-work 
is a trifling incident in fafhionable life, and its obje&t appears 
to be a playful fatire on female frivolity, a topic to which 
he often recurs, amidit all his compliments to thefex. This 
he purfues with admirable vivacity and polifhed wit, but the 
poetry of the work is chiefly confpicuous in his machinery 
of the fylphs, wrought with unrivalled fill and beauty. 
‘About the fame time he publifhed the «* Temple of Fame,”? 
written two years before,-and altered from Chaucer. In 
1713, Mr. Pope publifhed his ‘* Windfor Foreft,’’ the firft 
part of which was written at the age of fixteen, and bears the 
itamp of juvenility. The concluding part is of a much 
higher ftrain, and ferves as a fcale of the poet’s intermediate 
advancement in the art. In the fame year he circulated pro- 
pofals for publifhing atranflation of the Iliad by fubferip- 
tion, and almoft inftantly received fuch aflurances of encou- 
ragement, as removed all doubt of an ample remuneration 
for his labour. He proceeded in his work with diligence, 
and publifhed the firft volume in quarto, containing four 
books, in the year 1715. Immediately after the appearance 
of this volume, a rival tranflation was publifhed under the 
name of ‘Tickell, to which Addifon, who had quarrelled 
with Pope, feemed to give the preference, and Pope was 
perfuaded that it was his own. This is not, at prefent, be- 
lieved to be the cafe, for Tickell was well able to have writ- 
ten it, and was indeed a better poet than Addifon. Pope 
was extremely exafperated, and wrote fome lines of keen 
and polifhed fatire upon him, which were publifhed and ad- 
mired. The rival verfion never went farther than a tingle 
book, and funk before that of Pope. The produce of the 
fub{criptions, which was between feven and eight thoufand 
pounds, enabled him to take that houfe at T'wickenham, 
which he rendered fo famous by his refidence and decora- 
tions, and he removed thither with his father and mother. 
The former died in about twe years, leaving but a flender 
fubfiftence to his family. He had left off bufinefs with a 
fortune of 20,000/., but being a Papift, he could not lay out 
his money on real fecurities, and as he adhered to the caufe 
of the exiled James, he made it a point of confcience not to 
lend it to the exifting government, fo that, as we have feen, he 
lived upon the principal, which rapidly diminifhed his ftock. 
Pope’s mother furvived her hufband many years, comforted 
and confoled by the truly filial attentions of her fon, 

It was about this period that he wrote his “ Epiitle from 
Eloifa to Abelard,” chiefly extraéted from the extant letters 
of thofe diltinguifhed perfons. He has, however, heightened 
the deferiptions, and added warmth to the paflions, fo as to 


render it the molt impreffive of all poems of which love 


is the fubject, but it treads too clofely upon the borders of 
licentioufnefs to be excufed. In 1717, Mr. Pope republifhed 
his poems already written, in one volume quarto, to which 

he 
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he prefixed a very elegant preface, and in 1720 he completed 
the publication of his Iliad. This ftands at the head of 
metrical tranflations of the fame clafs, that is, of the {plen- 
did and ornamental, formed upon the model of cultivated 
poetry in the fame language, rather than upon the ftyle and 
character of the original. It made a great addition to the 
-writer’s poetical fame, and produced a {warm of critics and 
depreciators of the work, whofe voices were {peedily loft in 
the general applaufe. In 1721 he publifhed a volume of fe- 
le&t poems of his deceafed friend Parnell, with a dedication 
in verfe to the earl of Oxford, now a retired ftatefman, un- 
der the frowns of atriumphant party. Pope was always at- 
tachedto the Tory party, but he had an independent {pirit 


with refpe& to the great, and entertained enlarged ideas of, 


the nature of government, the authority of which he had 
generally viewed through the medium of oppofition. 

In 1721 he engaged, merely for a pecuniary confideration, 
in atafk for which he was rot qualified, wiz. in the editor- 

_fhip of Shakfpeare’s works, {plendidly publifhed by Tonfon. 
His deficiencies as a critical editor were fo obvious, that they 
expofed. him to the caftigation of Theobald, and from that 
time he not only waged perpetual warfare with Theobald, 
but became anenemy to editors, collators, commentators, and 
verbal critics, and tried to perfuade the world that he mifcar- 
ried in this undertaking only by having a mind too great for 
fuch minute employment. He next undertook, on the 
fame motives, the love of emolument, the tranflation of the 
Odyffey, with the afliftance of Broome and Fenton. The 
work was finifhed in 1725, and brought him a confiderable 
fum. He tranflated twelve books, which were done in no 
ways inferior to the Iliad. The other twelve, notwith- 
ftanding his corretions, alterations, and amendments, were 
of inferior quality, and he was paid accordingly. 

He became acquainted, foon after his removal to Twicken- 
ham, with lady Mary Wortley Montague, and ventured to 
addrefs her in the ftyle of lover, which fhe thought fhe might 
indulge from one of his perfonal difqualitfications, without 
danger of fcandal. He was admitted to correfpond with 
her during her refidence abroad, but after her return they 
became the bittereft foes. 

After the publication of the-Odyfley, Pope appeared al- 
mott folely as a fatirift and moraliit, and in 1727 he joined 
Swift in a publication of mifcellanies, chiefly of a humorous 
kind, in which he inferted a treatife of the Bathos, or the 
art of finking, the ironical precepts of which were illuftrated 
by examples, and in which a claflification was given of bad 
poets. Several of thefe plainly pointed out living writers, 
who retaliated by virulent abufe of the author. 

He publithed his Dunciad in the year 1728, the obje& of 
which was to overwhelm, with indelible ridicule, all his an- 
tagonifts, together with fome other authors, whom {pleen or 
party led him to rank among the dunces, although they had 
given him no perfonaloffence. ‘ There is not,’’ fays one of 
his biographers, in the Hittory of Literature, “ {carcely 
another initance of an eminent writer thus devoting the ma- 
turity of his powers to fo futile a piece of vengeance, for he 
himfelf reprefents his enemies as fuch a contemptible fet of 
wretches, that, if ieft alone, muft infallibly fink into fpeedy 
oblivion, and in fact feveral of them are now only known by 
the place which they occupy in the poem. The di¢tion and 
verfification of the Dunciad are in his moft finifhed manner, 
and fhew the pains beftowed upon the work, but its imagery is 
often extremely grofs and effenfive.”? He was firft encouraged 
to perfonal fatire by his friend bifhop Atterbury, and he felt 
that it was fo well fuited to his difpofition, as to bring it into 
moft of his fubfequent productions. In one of thefe, an 
Epiftle on Talte, printed in 1731, he wasfuppofed to have 


held up to ridicule the duke of Chandos, who had thewn to 
the poet many civilities, which excited again{t him the pub- 
lic indignation ; and though he employed every art of equi- 
vocation to refute the opinion, he could not effe@tually clear 
himfelf from the charge of ingratitude. By the faggeftion of 
lord Bolingbroke, he planned and wrote the « Effay on 
Man,” which mutt ever rank high in the firit clafs of ethical 
poems. In it the author had a fine opportunity of thewing 
his extraordinary power of managing argumentation in verfe, 
and of comprefling his thoughts into claufes of the moft 
energetic brevity, as well as expanding them into paflages 
fraught with every poetic ornament. This piece was at- 
tended or followed by his “ Imitations of Horace,’? which 
had all a fatirical caft, and were accompanied by a “ Pro- 
logue and Epilogue to the Satires,’? and by his “ Moral 
Epiitles or Effays’’ on the chara¢ters of men and women, 
and on the ufe of riches. He is reckoned a good imitator 
of Boileau as a fatirift, but more coarfe in his language, and 
at the fame time’more fpirited and poetical. 

Mr. Pope was now to appear ina new charaéter, viz. 
that of a letter writer. Some juvenile letters of his to Mr. 
Cromwell had been furreptitioufly publithed in 1727, and 
fome years afterwards, Curl the bookfeller publifhed an- 
other colleétion of letters between Pope and feveral friends, 
which had been put fecretly into his hands. Though Pope 
affected fo much anger on the occafion, as to procure Curl 
to be fummoned before the houfe of lords for a breach of 
privilege, there being fome letters from noblemen among the 
number, yet there were pretty {trong proofs that he himfelf 
had contrived the plot, in order to obtain a decent excufe for 
giving an edition in his own name, which he did in a quarto 
volume by fub{cription: and the collection was thought to 
make a valuable addition to Englifh literature. As Pope 
loft his old friends Gay, Atterbury, and others, he acquired 
new ones, ready to pay him the refpe€t to which his high 
reputation feemed to lay claim. Of thefe, fome compofed 
the court of the prince of Wales, then in avowed oppofition 
to his father’s miniiters, and he was ready to join them in 
their political warfare. He was flattered by the prince, who 
dined at his houfe. Thus ftimulated, he wrote his two laft 
{atires, denominated from the year in which they were writ- 
ten, “ Seventeen hundred and thirty-eight.” In the year 
1742, Pope added a fourth book to the Dunciad, intended 
to ridicule ufelefs and frivolous {tudies. In the following year 
the whole poem came out together, intended as a {pecimen 
of a more correét edition of his works. He had made fome 
progrefs in the defign, but did not live to complete it. He 
had through life been fubjeét to nervous complaints, and at 
this period an oppreflive aithma began to indicate the decline 
of his weak frame. When the latt feene was manifeltly ap- 
proaching, Hooke the hiftorian, one of his friends, anda 
convert to popery, afked him whether he would not have a 
prieft to adminitter the laft facrament. Pope replied, that 
though he did not think it eflential, it- was very right, and 
the ceremony was performed. He died foon after, viz. on 
the 30th of May, 1744, at the age of 56, and was interred 
at Twickenham, where a monument was ereéted to his me- 
mory by bifhop Warburton, to whom he had bequeathed 
the property of all fuch of his works, already printed, as 
he had written or fhould writ commentaries upon, and which 
had not been otherwife difpofed of or alienated; with this 
condition, that they were to be publifhed in future without 
alterations. In difcharge of this truit, that gentleman gave 
a complete edition of all Mr. Pope’s works, in g vols. 8vo. 

Various characters have been drawn of this poet. Lord 
Orrery fays, “ If we may judge of him by his works, his 
chief aim was to be elteemed a man of virtue. His 
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letters are written in that ftyle; his laft volumes are all 
of the moral kind; he has avoided trifles, and confequently 
efcaped a rock which has proved very injurious to Swift’s 
reputation. He has given his imagination full fcope, and 
yet has preferved a perpetual guard upon his conduct. The 
conftitution of his body might really incline him to habits 
of caution and referve. 'The treatment which he met with 
afterwards, from an innumerable tribe of adverfaries, con* 
firmed this habit, and made him flow in pronouncing his 
judgment upon perfons and things. His manners were de- 
licate, eafy, and engaging ; and he treated his friends with 
a politenefs that charmed, and a generofity that was much 
to his honour. Every gueft was made happy within his 
doors, pleafure dwelt under his roof, and elegance prefided 
at -his table.”? Dr. Johnfon’s account is very different : 
« His parfimony,”’ he fays, “‘ appeared in petty matters, 
fuch as writing his compofitions on the backs of letters, 
or ina eee reception of his friends, and a {cantinefs 
of entertainment. He was full of his fortune, and fre- 
quently ridiculed poverty ; he feems to have been of an 
opinion not at all uncommon in the world, that to want 
money is to want every thing. He was proud of his con- 
nection with the great, and boafted that he obtained their 
notice by no meannefs or fervility. He was capable of ge- 
nerous and elevated fentiments, and had a dignified regard 
to his independence. Implacable in his diflikes, he was firm 
in his attachments ; and Bolingbroke teftified of him, that 
he had never known a man, who had fo tender a heart for 
his particular friends, or more general friendfhip for man- 
kind. Asa poet, admitting that he was deficient in inven- 
tion, his claim to pre-eminence in other qualities will 
{carcely be difputed; and it will be generally admitted, that 
no Englifh writer has carried farther, corre€tnefs of verfifi- 
cation, {trength and {plendour of diction, and the truly poe- 
tical quality of vivifying and adorning every fubjeé that he 
touched.’”? Johnfon’s Lives of the Poets. Warton’s Eflay 
on the Writings and Genius of Pope. 

Porr, Papa, 1. e. univerfal rete the bifhop of Rome ; 
being the head or patriarch of the Roman Catholic church. 
Father le Cointe, in his Annals, obferves, from St. Jerom, 
St. Cyprian, St. Gregory, St. Auguttine, and Sidonius 
Apollinaris, that the title pope was anciently given to all 
bifhops. Accordingly we find, that in the eighth general 
council, held at Conttantinople in the year 869, which was 
compofed of three hundred bifhops, all the patriarchs were 
there called popes. 

Bifhops were alfo addrefled under the term holine/s and bea- 
titude ; and their churches were called apoftolical fees. 

He adds, that it was only in the eleventh century, that 
Gregory VII. firft appointed, in a fynod held at Rome, 
that the title pope fhould be reftrained to the bifhop of Rome, 
as a particular diftinétion and prerogative. 

It is one of the maxims of Gregory, contained in a famous 
piece, entitled « Diétatus Pape,’’ that there isno name in 
the world but his, 2. e. as fome underftand it, he alone is to 
be ftyled pope ; and F. Paul obferves, that the name of pope, 
formerly common to all bifhops, was appropriated by Gre- 
gory VII.to the Roman pontiff. 

In the council in the Lateran, held under Innocent III. 
the pope was declared ordinary of ordinaries. 

The power of the pope has advanced by flow degrees to 
that plenitude in which it has been exercifed in later times. 
It appears, that towards the end of the third century, the 
bifhop of Rome, in common with thofe of Antioch and 
Alexandria, had a kind of pre-eminence over all others, be- 
eaufe they were confidered as rulers of primitive and apof- 
tolic churches. However, this pre-eminence imphed no 


fuperior power and authority, infringing on the rights and 
liberties of other bifhops, but merely a power of convening 
councils, of prefiding in them, of colleéting voices, and 
{uch other things as were eflential to the order of thofe affem- 
blies ; a power fimilar to that which Cyprian, bifhop of 
Carthage, poflefied in the African churches. About the 
clofe of the fourth century, the bifhop of Rome furpafled 
all his brethren in the magniticence and f{plendour of the 
church over which he prefided ; in the riches of his revenue 
and pofleffions ; in the number and variety of his minifters ; 
in his credit with the people ; and in his f{umptuous and fplen- 
did manner of living. Neverthelefs it is certain, that at this 
time the bifhops of that city had not acquired the pre- 
eminence of power and jurifdiction in the church, which 
they afterwards enjoyed. Differences in religion were ulti- 
mately decided, and ecclefiaftical laws were enaGted, either by 
the emperor or by councils; nor does it appear, that any 
of the bifhops acknowledged that they derived their autho- 
rity from the permiffion and appointment of the bifhop of . 
Rome, or that they were created bifhops by the favour of 
the apoftolic fee. But in this century we may trace, in the 
imprudence of the emperors, the dexterity of the Roman 
prelates themfelves, and the inconfiderate zeal and precipitate 
judgment of certain bifhops, feveral-of thofe fteps by which 
they afterwards afcended to the fummit of ecclefiaftical 
power and defpotifm. The law of Valentinian, in 372, 
which empowered the bifhop of Rome to examine and 
judge other bifhops, that religious difputes might not be de- 
cided by profane and fecular judges, approved and confirm- 
edina council at Rome in 378, proved very favourable to 
the ambition and advancement of the Roman pontiff ; and 
his votaries have likewife laid great {trefs on the fourth canon 
of the council he!d at Sardis, in 347, which prohibited the 
ele&tion of a fucceflor tc a bifhop depofed by neighbouring 
prelates, before the bifhop of Rome had examined the caufe, 
and pronounced fentence : but the authority of this council 
has been generally confidered as extremely dubious, and its 
decrees have been regarded by many as altogether fictitious 
and {purious. In the fifth century a variety of circumitances 
united in augmenting the power and authority of the bifhop 
of Rome; though he had not, as yet, affumed the dignity 
of fupreme law-giver and judge of the whole Chrittian 
church. The bifhops of Alexandria and Antioch, unable 
to make head againit the lordly prelate of Conftantinople, 
fled often to the Roman pontiff for fuccour ; and the inferior 
order of bifhops ufed the fame method, when their rights 
were invaded by thofe prelates. The proteétion afforded 
them by the Roman pontiff was the means of extending his 
dominion in the Eaft, and of imperceptibly eftablifhing his 
fupremacy. Inthe Welt its increafe was owing to other 
caufes ; the declining power, and the fupme indolence of the 
emperors, left the authority of the bifhop who prefided in 
their imperial city almoft without controul. The incurfions, 
moreover, and triumphs of the barbarians, contributed te 
its advancement ; for the kings, who penetrated into the 
empire, when they perceived the fubjeétion of the multitude 
to the bifhops, and the dependence of the bifhops upon the 
Roman pontiff, refolved to reconcile this ghoftly ruler to 
their interefts, by loading him with various kinds of ho- 
nours and benefits. However, the Africans could not be 
prevailed upon, by threats and promifes, to fubmit the de- 
cifion of their controverfies, and the determination of their 
caufes, to the Roman tribunal. Although the Roman pon- 
tiffs artfully availed themfelves of every circumitance that 
could contribute to their obtaining univerfal dominion, yet 
it is certain, that towards the clote of the fixth century, the 
emperors, and the nations in general, were far from being 
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difpofed to bear with patience the yoke of iervitude, which 
the fee of Rome was arrogantly impofing upon the Chrif- 
tian church. The Gothic princes fet bounds to the power 
of the bifhop of Rome in Italy, permitted none to be raifed 
to the pontificate without their approbation, and referved 
to themfelves the right of judging concerning the legality of 
every new election. They enaéted {piritual laws, called the 
religious ordess before their tribunals, and fummoned coun- 
cils by their regal authority. 

In the beginning of the feventh century, or about the 
year 606, Boniface 1II., as Baronius relates, engaged the 
emperor Phocas to take from the bifhop of Conitantinople 
the title of cecumenical or univerfal bifhop, and to confer it 
upon the Roman pontiffs ; andthus, as it is faid, introduced 
the papalfupremacy. But the ambitious views of the bifhops 
of Rome were ftill vigoroufly oppofed, not only by feveral 
emperors and princes, but alfo by whole nations ; and the civil 
magiltrate retained his influence in religious matters, and 
the Roman pontiffs were obliged to acknowledge their fubor- 
dination to the regal authority. No event feems to have 
been more favourable to their ambitious views than the part 
they took in the eighth century, m promoting the advance- 
ment of the traitor Pepin to the throne of Childeric III. in 
anointing and crowning him as king of France. This proved 
an abundant fource of opulence and credit to the church, 
and to its afpiring minilters; for Pepin, having obtained 
two victories over Aiftulphus, king of the Lombards, in 
754 and 755, compelled him to deliver up to the fee of 
Rome the exarchate of Ravenna, Pentapolis, and all the 
cities, caftles, and territories, which he had feized in the 
Roman dukedom. And thus the bifhop of Rome was raifed 
to the rank of atemporal prince. The grant of Pepin was 
afterwards confirmed by his fon Charlemagne, who alfo 
ceded to the Roman pontiffs feveral cities and provinces in 
Italy, which were not contained in his father’s grant ; re- 
ferving to himfelf the fupreme dominion. It is faid that a 
pretended grant of Conitantine the Great was made ufe of 
both by Adrian I. and Leo III. in order to perfuade Char- 
lemagne tothis donation. At this time the power of the 
pope was fubordinate to that of the emperors, and confined 
within very narrow limits. The right of ele¢tion was vetted 
in the emperor, and his approbation was neceflary to the 
confecration of the bifhops of Rome. However, their au- 
thority and affluence greatly increafed from the time of 
Lewis the Meek, and more efpecially from the acceflion of 
Charles the Bald to the imperial throne. Their power was 
augmented in a very confiderable degree by the divifions 
and troubles that arofe in the empire towards the clofe of 
the ninth century : the emperors were divefted of their ec- 
clefiaftical authority, the power of the bifhops was greatly 
diminifhed, and even the authority of both provincial and 
general councils began to decline. The Roman pontiffs 
availed themfelves of various circumftances that occurred at 
this time to promote an opinion that the bifhop of Rome was 
conftituted by Jefus Chrift fupreme legiflator and judge of 
the church univerfal; and that, therefore, the bifhops de- 
rived all their authority from the Roman pontiff, and that the 
councils could not determine any thing without his permiffion 
and confent. They had alfo daa to forged memorials, 
aG&s of councils, and epiftles, in order to eftablifh their 
claims to fupremacy. The mott notorious forgeries of this 
kind were the decretal epiftles, compiled by an obfcure 
writer, but afcribed, in order to give them credit, to Ifidore, 
bifhop of Seville. In the tenth century, a novel doctrine 
was propagated by fome mercenary and interefted prelates, 
who publicly maintained that the Roman pontiffs were not 
only bihhops of Rome, but of the whole world; and that 


their authority, though divine in its origin, was conveyed to 
them by St. Peter, the prince of the apoftles. The cru- 
fades (fee CroisapeEs) of the eleventh century very much 
contributed to the augmentation of the influence and autho- 
rity of the Roman pontifls; fo that towards the clofe of 
this century they feem to have attained the zenith of their 
dominion. From the time of Leo LX. the popes em- 
ployed every method, which the moft artful ambition could- 
fuggeft, to render their dominion both defpotic and univerfal. 
They not only afpired to the character of fupreme legiflators 
in the church, to an unlimited jurifdiétion over all fynods and 
councils, whether general or provincial, to the fole diftribu- 
tiun of all ecclefiaftical honours and benefices, as divinely au- 
thorifed and,appointed for that purpofe, but they carried their 
infolent pretenfions fo far as to give themfelves out for lords 
of the univerfe, arbiters of the Fite of kingdoms and em- 
pires, and fupreme rulers over the kings and princes of the 
earth. Gregory VII. feems to have exceeded all his prede- 
ceffors in the luft of dominion, as well as in the fuccefs which 
attended his endeavours to obtain it. He confidered the 
Roman pontiff, under the chara¢ter of Chrift’s viceregent, as 
the king of kings, and the whole univerfe as his rightful do- 
main. Accordingly, with an arrogance hardly to be paral- 
lelled, he claimed tribute from France, Saxony, Spain, 
England, the moft powerful of the German princes, Hun- 
gary, Denmark, Poland, &c. foliciting them to do homage 
to the Roman fee, to make a folemn grant of their king- 
doms and territories to the prince of the apoftles, and to 
hold them under the jurifdi¢tion of his vicar at Rome, as 
fiefs of the apoftolic fee. Ifthe fuccefs of this pontiff had 
been anfwerable to the extent of his infolent views, all the 
kingdoms of Europe would have been this day tributary to 
the Roman fee, and its princes the foldiers or vaffals of St. 
Peter, in the perfon of his pretended vicar upon earth. 
Many of his attempts, however, were crowned with a fa- 
vourable iffue, and from the time of his pontificate, the 
face of Europe underwent a confiderable change, and the 
prerogatives of the emperors, and other fovereign princes, 
were necefiarily diminifhed. In Italy his fuccefs was the moft 
remarkable; for he prevailed upon Matilda, the daughter 
of Boniface, duke of Tufcany, to fettle all her poffeffions 
in Italy and elfewhere upon the church of Rome; and 
though the Roman pontiffs have not been able to preferve 
the whole inheritance, thus granted to'them, they long re- 
mained in the poffeffion of a confiderable part of it. See 
ECCLESIASTICAL Sfate. a 
The monttrous power of ere&ting new kingdoms, which 
had been claimed by the pontiffs from the time of Gre- 
gory VII., was not only aflumed, but exercifed alfo by 
Alexander III. in a remarkable inftance ; for in the year 
1179 he conferred the title of king, with the enfigns of 
royalty, upon Alphonfo I. duke of Portugal, who, under 
the pontificate of Lucius II., had rendered his province tri- 
butary to the Roman fee. In the thirteenth century the 
fame ambitious fpirit governed the councils and proceed- 
ings of fucceeding pontiffs ; and they were induftrious in 
inculcating the maxim, that the bifhop of Rome is the fu- 
preme lord of the univerfe, and that neither princes nor 
bifhops, civil governors nor ecclefiaftical rulers, have any 
lawful power in church or ftate, that is not derived from 
them. In confequence of this arrogant pretenfion, they 
not only claimed the right of difpoting of ecclefialtical be- 
nefices, but of conferring civil dominion, and of dethroning 
kings and emperors, according to their good pleafure. 
They alfo affumed to themfelves the power of difpofing of 
the various offices of the church, and of creating and de- 
pofing bifhops, abbots, and canons, according to their fancy. 
Inftances 
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Initances of thefe praétices occur in the pontificates of In- 
nocent I1J., Honorius III., Gregory IX., and-of feveral 
of their fucceffors. And Boniface VIII. maintained, in the 
moft exprefs and inapudent terms, that the univerfal church 
was under the dominion of the pontiffs, and that princes 
and lay patrons, councils and chapters, had no more power 
in fpiritual things than what they derived from Chritft’s 
vicar upon earth. Under Innocent IIT. and Nicholas 1V. 
the pofleffions and revenues of the Roman fee received very 
confiderable augmentation, partly by the events of war, and 
partly by the munificence of kings and emperors ; and ar- 
rived at that high degree of grandeur and opulence, which 
it maintained almoft to our times. The former of thefe 
pontifls followed the fteps of Gregory VII., and not only 
ufurped the defpotic government of the church, but claimed 
alfo the empire of the world, and thought of nothing lefs 
than fubjeting the kings and princes of the earth to his 
lordly fceptre. In Afia and Europe he difpofed of crowns 
and fceptres with the moft wanton ambition. The Ro- 
man pontiffs derived great advantages in the exercife of 
their dominion from the attachment and zeal of the fe- 
veral orders of Mendicants. ‘In the fourteenth century the 
papal authority diminifhed by reafon of the continued refi- 
dence of the popes in France: and in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, by the f{chifm which happened in the papacy, the 
dawnings of the reformation, and a variety of other con- 
curring caufes. In the councils of Conftance, held in 
1414, and of Bafil, opened in 1431, the power of the 
Roman pontiffs was declared to be inferior and f{ubordi- 
nate to that of general councils, and the papal impofitions, 
called expeCtatives, refervations, and provifions, were en- 
tirely annulled. The revival of learning, and the progrefs 
of the reformation in the fucceeding century, contributed 
very much to the abridgment of the papal authority ; not 
only by withdrawing feveral provinces from the yoke of 
papal tyranny, but by producing a change in the fenti- 
ments of many kings and princes, and fovereign ftates, 
who adhered to the religion of Rome, with refpe& to the 
claims-and pretenfions of its bifhop. Befides, it is necef- 
{ary to obferve, that the authority of the pope is circum- 
{eribed by various limits in the different countries where his 
{piritual jurifdiction is acknowledged; and that in all his 
decifions relating to the government of the church, he pre- 
vioufly confults the cardinals who form his privy council ; 
and in matters relating to religious doétrine, he is obliged 
t& afk the advice of eminent divines; and that matters of 
different degrees of moment are referred to the conduét 
of certain colleges, called congregations. It is well known, 
that when the authority of the pope declined in Europe, 
he fought to extend the limits of his fpiritual dominion to 
other parts of the globe, and for this purpofe deputed 
miffionaries to gain profelytes. And a new order was 
formed, that became afterwards fo famous, under the ap- 
pellation of Jesuits, in order to preferve thofe parts of the 
papal dominions’ that remained yet entire, and to augment 
them by new acceffions. The fate of this fraternity 1s well 
known ; and-many circumftances feem to concur in different 
countries, hitherto devoted to the fee of Rome, that are 
likely to reduce within very narrow limits the fpiritual ju- 
rifdi¢tion and fecular dominion of the pope. For a brief 
account of the rife, eftablifhment, and decline of the church 
of Rome, fee the article CuurcH. 


The pope is chofen by the cardinals out of their own | 


body. 

In the firft ages of the church, the people and the priefts, 
and fometimes only the prietts, elected the pope, according 
to the plurality of voices. The emperors afterwards claimed 


the right of confirming the eleGtion. In the eighth century, 
pope Adrian I. in a council of bifhops affembled at Rome, 
conferred upon Charlemagne and his fucceffors the right of 
ele€tion ; and they referved to themfelves the privilege of 
approving the perlon that was elected by the priefts and 
people; nor was the confecration of the eleé&ted pontiff 
valid, unlefs performed in the prefence of the emperor’s 
ambafladors. The election, however, after undergoing many 
revolutions as to the form of it, is new referred to the cardi- 
nals in conclave. ; 

The fee of the pope is at Rome, whence he iffues out 
his Pe called driefs and bulls, throughout the Catholic 
world. 

The perfon of the pope, fays Mr. Euftace, in the fecond 
volume of his * Claffical Tour,’’? may be confidered intwo 
very different capacities, as temporal fovereign of the Roman 
territory, and as chief paftor of the Catholic church. In 
order, fays our candid Catholic author, to give the Pro- 
teftant reader a clear and precife idea of the rights which 
every Catholic confiders as inherent in the Romap fee, or, 
as he adds, to {peak more correétly, in the fucceffor of 
St. Peter, it will be neceflary to obferve, that the pope is 
bifhop of Rome, metropolitan and primate of Italy, of Si- 
cily, and of Macedonia, &c., and patriarch of the Weft: 
that in each of thefe capacities he enjoys the fame privi- 
leges and the fame authority as are enjoyed by other bifhops, 
metropolitans, primates, and patriarchs, in their refpeétive 
diocefes and diftri€ts; that his authority, like theirs, is 
confined within certain. limits marked out by ancient-cuf- 
tom, and by the canons; and that, like theirs alfo, it may 
be modified or fufpended by the church at large. «I fhall 
only add,”’ fays our author, that as patriarch of the Wei, 
the pope enjoys a pre-eminence elevated enough to fatisfy 
the wifhes of the moft ambitious prelate, as by it he ranks 
before all weftern ecclefiaftics, and takes place and pre- 
cedency on all occafions.’”” But, as Mr. E. proceeds, ‘the 
Roman pontiff claims honours {till more diftinguifhed, and 
as fucceflor of St. Peter is acknowledged by the Catholic 
church to fit as its firft paftor by divine inftitution.”? Ac- 
cording to a canon of the general council of Florence, 
cited by oyr author, “the pope enjoys, by the inftitution 
of Chriit, the primacy of honour and jurifdiétion over the 
whole Chriftian church, and to refufe it to him would be 
deemed an aét of rebellion. But no authority has yet de- 
termined, and it feems indeed difficult to fix the precife 
rights and prerogatives which are conferred by this pri- 
macy, or flow immediately from it, fo that to oppofe their 
exercife or to deny their exiitence would be either fchifm 
or herefy. Suffice it to fay, that the greater part of the 
powers exercifed by the popes, and efpecially thofe a&s 
which have been confidered as the moit offenfive in thems 
{elves as well as galling to other bifhops, are allowed to be 
of human inftitution. In faét, the object of the canon 
above-mentioned, as alfo of the article correfponding with 
it in the creed of Pius IV., feems to have been folely to 
afcertain the exiftence of a divinely appointed fuperior in 
the Catholic church, leaving in the interim the mode of 
exercifing his prerogative to the canons and difcipline of the 
fame church, to be enlarged or reftrained as its exigencies 
may require. But though no temporal advantages are 
originally, or by its inftitution, annexed to it, yet it is evi- 
dent that fuch an elevated dignity muft naturally infpire 
reverence, and confequently acquire weight and confidera- 
tion. Influence, at leaft ina certain degree, muft accome 
pany fuch confideration, and give the {piritual paftor no 
{mall degree of.worldly importance.’’—* But befides the . 
confideration. infeparable from the office itfelf, another 
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fource of temporal greatnefs may be found in the extenfive 
pofleffions of land, and in the great riches in plate, of the 
Roman church itfelf. Thefe riches were confiderable even 
under the Pagan emperors, and during the perfecutions, 
as we may a: from various paflages in ancient authors, 
and they were not a little increafed by the liberal donations 
of the Chriftian princes, and particularly of Conftantine the 
Great.”’ After all the-invafions and fpoliations which the 
Roman church has experienced, ¢ it ftill retained extentive 
polleffions, not in Italy only, but in Sicily, and other more 
diftant provinces.’’ From the period in which Gregory 
the Great diftributed the wealth of the church for the re- 
lief of innumerable objeéts of diftrefs, and by his talents, 
as a ftatefman, refcued Rome and Italy from the intrigues 
of the imperial court, from the weaknefs and wickednefs 
of the exarchs, and from the fury of the Longobardi, then a 
recent and moft favage horde of invaders ;—* from this 
period,” fays our author, “ though the Greek emperors 
were the nominal, yet the popes became the real and ef- 
fective fovereigns of Rome, and attached to it, as they ge- 
nerally were, by birth, and always by refidence, duty, and 
intereft, they promoted its welfare with unabating, and 
oftentimes, fuccefsful efforts. Upon the merits of thefe 
fervices, therefore, and the voluntary fubmiffion of an ad- 
miring and grateful flock, refts the original and beft claim 
which the Reman pontiffs poffefs to the temporal fo- 
vereignty. But though this fovereignty was enjoyed, many 
years elapfed before it was avowed on the fide of the pon- 
tiff, or admitted on that of the emperor, and many more ages 
before it was fully and finally eftablifhed on a folid and 
unfhaken bafis.”,— From the tenth century,” fays our 
author, ‘¢ the popes began to degenerate from the piety of 
their predeceflors, and to facrifice their {piritual character 
to their temporal interefts ; Rome became the theatre of in- 
furreCtion, warfare, and intrigue ; and continued fo, with 
various intervals of tranquillity, occafioned by the inter- 
vening reigns of milder paftors, till the fixteenth century, 
when they refumed the virtues of their early predeceffors, 
and by them regained the veneration and affection of their 
flocks. Since that period the pope has reigned paltor and 
prince, an object at once of the reverence and of the alle- 
giance of the Roman people, feldom alarmed by foreign 
invafion, or infulted by domettic infurreétion; devoted to 
the duties of his profeffion, the patron of the arts, the 
common father of Chriftendom, and the example and oracle 
of the Catholic hierarchy.’”,-—“ But though the pope is 
both bifhop and prince, yet his titles, drefs, equipage, and 
the whole ceremonial of his court, are adapted to the firft 
of thefe characters. He is ttyled Holinefs, the Holy Fa- 
ther, and fometimes, in hiftory, the Sovereign Pontiff ; but 
the former appellations, as more appropriate to his duties 
and funétions, are exclufively ufed in his own court. His 
robes are the fame with thofe of a bifhop in pontificals, 
(excepting the ftole and the colour, which is white and 
-not purple.) His veftments, when he officiates in church, 
as well as his mitre, do not differ from thofe of other 
prelates. The tiara feems originally to have been an ordi- 
nary mitre, fuch as is {till worn by the Greek partriarchs. 
The three circlets, which have raifed it into a triple 
crown, were added at different periods, and, it is faid, for 
different myftic reafons. The firlt, or loweft, feems to have 
been originally a mere border, gradually enriched with gold 
and diamonds. ‘The fecond was the invention of Boni- 
face VIII. about the year 1300; and to complete the myf- 
terious decoration, the third was fuperadded about the 
mindle of the 14th century. The ufe of the tiara is con- 
fined to certain extraordinary occafions, as in moft great 
ceremonies the pope ufed the common epifcopal mitre.”’— 
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‘* Whenever he appears in, public, or is approached even in 
private, his perfon is encircled with reverence and with ma- 
jefty. In public, a large filver crofs, raifed on high, is 
carried before him, as a facred banner; the church bells 
ring as he pafles, and all kneel in his fight. When he of- 
ficiates at the patriarchal Bafilice he is carried from his 
apartments in a chair of {tate, though in the chancel his 
throne is merely an ancient epifcopal chair, raifed only a 
few fteps above the feats of the cardinals or clergy.”?— 
‘When he is approached in private, he has, in his anti- 
chamber, a prelate in full robes, always in waiting, and when 
the bell rings, the door of the pontifical apartment opens, 
and the pope is feen in a chair of ftate with a little table 
before him. The perfon prefented kneels once at the thref- 
hold, again in the middle of the room, and laftly, at the foot of 
the pontiff, who, according to circumftances, orders him to 
kifs the crofs embroidered on his thoes, or prefents his hand 
to raife him. The pontiff then converfes with him a fhort 
time, and difmiffes him with fome flight prefent of beads or 
medals, as a memorial. The ceremony of genuflexion is 
again repeated, and the doors clofe.”? Our author ob- 
ferves, in order to obviate fome objections. that will na. 
turally occur to the minds of Proteftants, that in all 
the ceremonial of the Roman church and court, the only 
parts liable to mifreprefentation or cenfure, are certain ad- 
ditions of later times, when, in religious pomps and court 
pageants, in drefs and in ftyle, all was inflated and cum- 
berfome. The rule of reform is eafy and obvious ; to prune 
off the excrefcences of barbarous ages, and to reftore the 
ee forms of antiquity.”? The offices which the pon- 
tiff is required to perform occupy a very confiderable part 
of his time ; fo that « amorning of bufinefs and applica- 
tion clofes with a folitary meal ; and a walk in the gardens 
of the Quirinal or the Vatican, a vifit to a church of an 
hofpital, are his only exercifes.”” It is obferved, that the 
pope never dines in company, fo that to him a repaft is no 
recreation ; it is confequently fhort and frugal. 

“« To {peak of the prerogative of the pontiff as a fove- 
reign,’’ fays our author, “ is {carcely neceflary ; as it is 
known to be uncontrouled by any legal or conttitutional au- 
thority ; adefpotifm which, though mildly exercifed, is dia- 
metrically oppofite both to the interefts of the people and 
to the perfonal happinefs of the prince himfelf. ‘The mif- 
chiefs that refult from hence to the former are obvious, 
while the latter, if alive to fentiments of religion and of moral 
obligation, as the modern fovereigns of Rome muit unquef- 
tionably be, cannot but tremble under the weight of a re- 
{ponfibility fo awful thus confined to his own bofom. To 
fhare it with the beft and wifeft members of the ftate is fafe, 
and would at the fame time be fo glorious, that we fhould 
be tempted to wonder that the experiment had never been 
tried, if every pope’in hiltory did not prove how {weet def- 
potic {way is to the vitiated palate of fovereigns. But if 
any monarch had either an opportunity or an inducement to 
realize the generous plan formed by Servius Tullius, of 
giving liberty and a conftitution to his people, the popes, 
we fhould imagine, could have wanted neither.” 

The prime minifters of the Roman pontiff are the cardia 
nals, who conftitute a college, and whofe principal and moft 
honourable privilege is that of eleGting the pope. The num- 
ber of titles, or churches, fays our author, which gave atitle to 
this dignity, is 72 (others have reckoned 70). (See Carpt- 
NAL and Cotirecr.) The grand affembly of the cardinals is 
called the confi/tory (which fee}, where the pontiff prefides in 
perfon. Thisaflembly isnot precifely a council, asit feldom dif- 
cufles, but witneffes the ratification of meafures, previoufly 
weighed and adopted in the cabinet of the pontiff, But the 
chief prerogative of a cardinal is exercifed in the conclave 
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(which fee), fo called becaufe the members of the facred 
college are there confined within the precinéts of the great 
halls of the Vatican palace, where they remain immured till 
they agree in the ele¢tion of a pope. For the general mode of 
eleting the pope, we fhall refer to the article ConcLave, and 
merely mention in this place two or three ceremonies that 
are pra¢tifed during the procefs, and at the conclufion of the 
eleGtion. The firlt we fhall mention is the cuftom of putting 
the tickets containing the votes of the cardinals in the patena 
(or communion plate), and then into the chalice. ‘To this 
ceremony our author objects, becaufe the application to this 
purpofe of the vafe, devoted in a peculiar manner to the 
moft awful inftitutions of religion, feems to pafs beyond 
difrefpe&, and almoft to border on profanation. The 
next ceremony is that called the adoration of the pope, 
which takes place almoft immediately after his eleétion, when 
he is placed in a chair on the altar of the Sixtine chapel, 
and there receives the homage of the cardinals: this ceremony 
is repeated again on the high altar of St. Peter’s. (See 
Aporation.) Our author vindicates the ceremony of 
adoration paid to the pope, and his being placed ona throne, 
becaufe he is both pontitt and prince ; but he objeéts to the 
altar’s being made his footftool. Another ceremony which 
we fhall mention is the following. ‘ As the new pontiff 
advances towards the high altar of St. Peter’s, the mafter of 
the ceremonies kneeling before him, fets fire to a {mall quan- 
tity of tow placed on the top of a gilt ftaff, and as it blazes 
and vanifhes in fmoke, thus addrefles the pope, * Sanéte 
Pater! fic tranfit gloria Mundi!’ This ceremony is re- 
peated thrice.””—“* When the late pope was torn from his 
capital by the orders of the French directory, and dragged 
prifoner into France, the cardinals were banifhed, or departed 
with circumftances of peculiar crnelty, and the cardinal 
Chiaramonte of courfe fhared in common with his brethren 
the hardfhips and dangers of this perfecution, On the death 
of Pius VI. the cardinals affembled in conclave at Venice, 
and in a fhort time unanimoufly proclaimed cardinal Chiara- 
monte pope. ‘The election took place in the month of 
March 1800. ‘The French were obliged to evacuate Rome 
about the fame period, and the pope embarked for Ancona, 
and made his public entry into Rome in the following April.” 
Pius VII. is of a noble family, whofe name is Chiara- 
monte, and became early in life a Benedi&tine monk of the 
abbey of St. Georgio at Venice. ‘ To relieve the fufferings 
of his people,”’ fays our author, “ and to reftore the finances 
of the country, was his firft objeét, and to attain it he began 
by eftablifhing a fyttem of the ftri€teft economy in his own 
houfhold and around bis own perfon. He next fupprefled 
all immunities or exemptions, and fubjeéted the nobility 
and the clergy to the fame or to greater burthens than the 
lower orders.”? Notwithitanding feveral ufeful regulations 
that were adopted, the general amount of the taxes is con- 
fiderably increafed. «Other falutary arrangements are, it 
is faid, in contemplation, and the good intentions, the fenfe, 
and the virtuous feelings of Pius VII., encourage the hope, 
that his reign, if he be not thwarted in his defigns, will be 
the commencement of an era of reform and of profperity.”’ 
— At the prefent crifis,”’ fays Mr. Euftace, “« when the tem- 
poral poffeflions of the Roman church are at the mercy of 
the ftrongeft, a fpirit of conciliation is perhaps the beft cal- 
culated to preferve their integrity ; and even in the fpiritual 
concerns of the apoftolic fee, the intereft of religion may 
doubtlefs be beft confulted by fuch conceffions and changes 
in difcipline as the reafon or even the prejudices of the age 
may feem to demand. — In both thefe refpeéts, and particu- 
larly in the latter, the lenient and judicious pontiff is likely 
to employ his authority in a manner-highly conducive to 
public utility.”? But the Roman court was, for a long time, 


alarmed by the power of the French government. The ex. 
ercife of this hoitile power, however, terminated with the 
late glorious revolution in France, when Buonaparte aban- 
doned the throne, and Louis XVIII. was reftored, and the 
pope refumed his authority. 

The income of the pope has varied at different periods. Se- 
veral years ago, when in full pofleffion of the territory of the 
Roman court, both in Italy andin France, it was not calcu- 
lated at more than fix hundred thoufand pounds. This income 
arofe principally, as our author aflerts, in oppofition to a very 
general opinion, from internal taxation, and a very {mall part 
of it was derived from Catholic countries. “This part may be 
comprized under the two heads of annats and of difpenfa- 
tions ; and thefe, when united, did not produce in France, 
the richeft and moft extenfive of Catholic countries previous 
to the revolution, more than fifteen thoufand pounds fer 
annum. In Spain the annats had been abolifhed, or rather 
bought off; and in Germany, as it is apprehended, fup- 
prefled. Difpenfations, that is, licences to take orders, to 
hold livings, to contraét marriages, and to do various atts, 
in cafes and circumftances contrary to the preferiptions of 
the common canon law, produced merely fufficient to pay 
the expences of the courts through which they neceflarily 
paffed, and added little to.the papal revenue. Ass for the 
concourfe of pilgrims, which was fuppofed to be fo very pro- 
ductive a fource of income, it brought nothing to Rome but 
the filth and the beggary of Catholic Europe, azd entailed an 
expence for their fupport in the hofpitals, where they were 
received and maintained. ‘* The revolutionary invafion of 
Italy, and the confequent difmemberment of part of the 
Roman territory, leflened the papal income, not only by 
diminifhing the number of perfons who contributed to it, 
but by impoverifhing all the inhabitants of the Roman ftate, 
and by depriving even the induftrious of the means of pay- 
ing the taxes. In truth, the greateit diftrefs ftill prevails at 
Rome, and the government, it is faid, can fearce colle the 
fums eflential to its very exiftence.”’ 

In eftimating the expenditure of the Roman court, we fhall 
reftrict ourfelves to the caufes of difburfement which are pecu- 
har to the pontifical treafury. In order to fupport the miffion- 
aries that have been fent to various parts of the globe, there are 
feveral eftablifhments at Rome, and one in particular, which 
from its object is called the « Collegium de propaganda fide.”” 
To prepare perfons for the undertaking of miflionaries, and to 
eftablifh feminaries for their education, has been an object of 
primary importance, and has called forth annual fums, which 
have formed a coniiderable part of papal expenditure. In 
this article may be added the fupport of feveral hofpitals, 
afylums, fchools, and colleges founded by various popes for 
objects in their times prefling, and {till maintained by the 
apoftolical treafury. Moreover, the fame treafury has to 
keep all the public edifices in repair, efpecially thofe immenfe 
palaces, which, though of little ufe as refidences, are the re- 
ceptacles of all the wonders of ancient and modern art ; to 
protect the remains of ancient magnificence from further 
dilapidation; to fupport the drainage of the Pomptin 
marfhes ; and, in fine, to continue the embellifhment an 
amelioration of the capital and of its territory. When to 
thefe burthens we add the penfions which the pope is accuf- 
tomed to fettle on bifhops when unufually poor and diftreffed, 
and the numberkefs claims upon his charity from every part 
of Europe, we fhall not be furprifed either at the expendi- 
ture of an income not very confiderable, or at the difficul- 
ties under which the papal treafury laboured towards the end 
of the late pontiff’s reign. 

Our author, in accounting for his having omitted the 
“ infallibility’? of the pope, afferted to be his moft glorious 
prerogative, and for the fuppofed maintenance of which 
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Catholics have fo long fuffered the derifion and contempt of 
their antagonifts, obferves, “* that there is no {uch article 
in the Catholic creed; for according to it, infallibility is 
afcribed not to any individual or even to any national church, 
but to the whole body of the church extended over the 
univerfe. That feveral theologians, particularly Italian 
and Spanifh, have exaggerated the powers and privileges of 
the pope, is admitted; and it is well known, that among 
thefe, fome or rather feveral carried their opinion of ponti- 
ficial prerogative fo high, as to maintain that the pontiff, 
when deciding ‘ex cathedra,’’ or officially, and in capacity 
of firit paftor and teacher of the church, with all the forms 
and circumitances that ought to accompany fuch decifions, 
fuch as freedom, deliberation, confultation, &c. was by the 
{pecial proteGtion of providence fecured from error. The 
Roman court favoured a doctrine fo conformable to its gene- 
ral feelings, and of courfe encouraged its propagation, 
but never pretended to enforce it as an article of Catholic 
faith, or ventured to attach any marks of cenfure to 
the contrary opinion. This latter opinion, the ancient 
and unadulterated doétrine of the Catholic church, prevailed 
over Germany, the Auttrian empire, Poland, the Low 
Countries, and England; and in France was fupported by 
the whole authority of the Gallican church, and by the 
unanimous declaration of all the univerfities. So rigoroufly 
indeed was their hoftility to papal infallibility enforced, that 
no theologian was admitted to degrees, unlefs he fupported 
in a public aé&t the four famous refolutions of the Gallican 
‘church againit the exaggerated doétrines of fome Italian di- 
vines relative to the powers of the Roman fee. Thefe refo- 
lutions declare, that the pope, though fuperior to each bifhop 
individually, is yet inferior to the body of bifhops aflembled 
in council ; that his decifions are liable to error, and can only 
command our affent when confirmed by the authority of the 
church at large ; that his power is purely fpiritual, and ex- 
tends neither direétly nor indireétly to the temporalities or 
prerogatives of kings and princes ; and, in fine, that his au- 
thority is not abfolute or defpotic, but confined within the 
bounds prefcribed by the canons and the cuftoms of the 
church. This doétrine was taught in all the theological 
{chools, that is, in all the univerfities and feminaries in France, 
as well as in all the abbies ; and was publicly maintained by 
the Englifh Benediétine college at Douay. 

The conclufion to be drawn from thefe obfervations is, 
firft, that xo Catholic divine, however attached to papal 
prerogative, ever conceived an idea fo abfurd as that of 
aferibing infallibility to the perfon of the pontiff; and, 
fecondly, that thofe theologians who afcribed infallibility 
to papal decifions when clothed with certain forms, gave it as 
their opinion only, but never prefumed to enforce it as the doc- 
trine of the Catholic church. ‘¢ Therefore,”’ fays our author, 
“(to taunt Catholics with papal infallibility as an article of their 
faith, or to urge it as a proof of their neceflary and inevitable 
fubferviency to the determinations of the Roman court, argues 
either a great want of candour, ora great want of information.”’ 

For an account of the chara¢ter and general conduct of the 
popes before and after the time of Gregory the Great, which 
our author has laboured to vindicate, and on which, indeed, 
he has pronounced an elaborate eulogy, we refer to Euitace’s 
« Claffical Tour,”’ vol. ii. Appendix. 

We have enlarged on this article, becaufe we with to give 
Catholics, and efpecially fo able and fo liberal a writer as 
Mr. Euttace, an opportunity of advocating their own caufe ; 
and alfo to remove prejudices, which have a tendency to ob- 
ftruét and delay the extenfion of religious freedom, Never- 
thelefs, we difclaim the opinion of all thofe who maintain 
the divine right of the Roman pontiffs, nor can we join in 


fentiment with a late eloquent writer (Chateaubriaud), cited 
by our author, and incline with him, “to difcover fome- 
thing fublime in the eftablifhment of a common father in the 
very centre of Chriftendom, within the precinéts of the 
eternal city once the feat of empire, now the metropolis of 
Chriftianity ; to annex to that venerable name fovereignty 
and princely power ; and to entruft him with the high com- 
miffion of advifing and rebuking monarchs, of repreffing 
the ardour and intemperance of rival nations, of raifing the 
pacific crofier between the {words of warring fovereigns, and 
checking alike the fury of the barbarian, and the vengeance 
of the defpot.”? One is our mafter, even Chrift; and it is 
from the diffufion and prevalence of the genuine fpirit of 
his religion, and not from the interference of worldly power 
in his kingdom, that we augur the peace and profperity of 
the Chriftian world, and the permanence as well as diffufion 
of the Chriftian faith. 

We fhall here fubjoin a brief account of the caufes that con- 
tributed to the introduétion and eftablifhment of the papal 
power in our own country, and alfo to its decline and termina- 
tion. 

The ancient Britifh church, whenfoever or by whomfo- 
ever planted, was a ftranger to the bifhop of Rome, and 
his pretended authority. But when the Saxons invaded the 
country, they compelled the profeffors of Chriftianity to 
withdraw to the remoteft corners of our ifland, and their 
own converfion was afterwards effected by Auguftin the 
monk, and other miffionaries from the court_of Rome. 
This naturally introduced fome few of the papal corrup- 
tions in point of faith and doétrine; but we read of no 
civil authority claimed by the pope in thefe kingdoms, till 
the era of the Norman conqueft ; when the reigning pon- 
tiff, having favoured duke Willliam in his proje€ted invafion, 
by blefling his hoft and confecrating his banners, laid hold 
of that opportunity for the purpofe of eftablifhing his 
{piritual encroachments; being permitted to do this by the 
policy of the conqueror, in order more effectually to hum- 
ble the Saxon clergy, and aggrandize his Norman pre- 
lates: prelates who, being bred abroad in the doétrine and 
practice of flavery, had contraéted a reverence and regard 
for it, and took a pleafure in rivetting the chains of a free- 
born people. For the purpofe of more effectually enflaving 
the confciences and minds of the people, the Romifh clergy 
themfelves paid the moft implicit obedience to their own fu- 
periors or prelates ; and they, in their turns, were as blindly 
devoted to the will of the fovereign pontiff, whofe decifions 
they held to be infallible, and his authority co-extenfive 
with the Chriflian world. Hence his legates 2 /atere were 
introduced into every kingdom of Europe; his bulls and 
decretal epiftles became the rule both of faith and difci- 
pline; his judgment was the final refort in all cafes of doubt 
or difficulty ; his decrees were enforced by anathemas and 
{piritual cenfures; he dethroned even kings that were re- 
fractory, and denied to whole kingdoms (when undutiful) 
the exercife of Chriftian ordinances, and the benefit of the 
gofpel of God. Something was ftill wanting befides this 
{piritual authority, which only operated on confcientious 
minds, to eftablifh dominion ; and the court of Rome was 
fully apprized that power could not be maintained nor exer- 
cifed for any long time, and to any great extent, without pro- 
perty, and therefore to the acquifition of this its attention 
was very feduloufly directed. Doétrines and practices were 
enjoined that were likely to fecure pecuniary advantages. 
The doétrine of purgatory was of this kind, for it was ac- 
companied with the purchafe of mafles to redeem the fouls 
of the deceafed. New-fangled offences were created, and 
indulgences were fold to the wealthy, for liberty to fin with- 
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out danger. The canon law took cognizance of crimes, 
enjoined penance pro falute anime, and commuted that 
penance for money. Non-refidence and pluralities among 
the clergy, and marriages among the laity related within the 
feventh degree, were ftri€tly prohibited by canon; but dif- 
penfations were feldom denied to thofe who could afford to 
buy them. In fhort, all the wealth of Chriftendom was 

adually drained, by a thoufand channels, into the coffers 
of the holy fee. , 

The eftablifhment of the feudal fyftem in moft of the 
governments of Europe, by which the lands of all private 
proprietors were declared to be holden of the prince, gave 
a hint to the court of Rome for ufurping a fimilar authority 
over all the preferments of the church; which began firit 
in Italy, and gradually fpread itfelf to England. The 
pope became a feudal lord ; and all ordinary patrons were to 
hold their right of patronage under this univerfal {uperior. 
Eftates held by feudal tenure, being originally gratuitous 
donations, were at that time denominated ‘ beneficia ;”’ 
and the care of the fouls of a parifh thence came to be de- 
nominated a “ benefice.””? Lay fees were conferred by in- 
veftiture or delivery of corporal poffeffion; and fpiritual 
benefices, which at firft were univerfally donative, now re- 
ceived in like manner a fpiritual inveititure, by inftitution 
from the bifhop, and indu@tion under his authority. As 
lands efcheated to the lord, in defeét of a legal tenant, fo 
benefices lapfed to the bifhop upon non-prefentation by the 
patron, in the nature of a fpiritual efcheat. ‘The annual 
tenths collected for the clergy were equivalent to the feudal 
render, or rent referved upon a grant ; the oath of canonical 
obedience was copied from the oath of fealty required from 
the vaflal by his fuperior ; and the “ primer feifins”’ of our 
military tenures, by which the firft profits of an heir’s eftate 
were cruelly extorted by his lord, gave birth to as cruel 
an exaction of firft-fruits from the beneficial clergy... And 
the occafional aids and talliages, levied by the prince on his 
vaffals, gave occafion to the pope to levy, by the means of 
his legates @ /atere, peter-pence and other taxations. At 
length the holy father went a ftep beyond any example of 
either emperor or feudal lord. He referved to himfelf, by 
his own apoftolical authority, the prefentation to all bene- 
fices which became vacant while the incumbent was attend- 
ing the court of Rome upon any occafion, or on his journey 
thither, or back again; and moreover fuch alfo as became 
vacant by his promotion to a bifhopric or abbey: ‘¢¢ etiamfi 
ad illa perfone confueverint et debuerint per eleGtionem aut 
quemvis alium modum affumi.’”’? And this lait, the canonitts 
declared, was no detriment at all to the patron, being only 
like the change of a life in a feudal eftate by the lord. Dit- 
penfations to avoid thefe vacancies begat the doétrine of com- 
mendams : and papal provifions were the previous nomination 
to fuch benefices, by a kind of anticipation, before they 
became attually void; though afterwards indifcriminately 
applied to any right of patronage exerted or ufurped by the 
pope. In confequence of which the beft livings were filled 
by Italian and other foreign clergy, equally untkilled in and 
averfe to the laws and conftitution of England. The very 
nomination to bifhoprics, that ancient prerogative of the 
crown, was wrefted from king Henry I., and afterwards 
from his fucceffor king John ; and feemingly indeed con- 
ferred on the chapters belonging to each fee: but by means 
of the frequent appeals to Rome, through the intricacy of 
the laws which regulated canonical ele€tions, was eventually 
vefted in the pope. And, to fum up this head with a tranf- 
ation moft unparalleled and aftonifhing in its kind, pope 
Innocent III. had at length the effrontery to demand, and 
king John had the meannefs to confent to, a refignation of 
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his crown to the pope, whereby England was to become for 
ever St. Peter’s patrimony ; and the da{tardly monarch re- 
accepted his fceptre from the hands of the papal legate, to 
hold as the vaffal of the holy fee, at the annual rent of a 
thoufand marks. : 

Moreover, not content with the ample provifion of 
tithes, which the law of the Jand had given to the pa- 
rochial clergy, the court of Rome endeavoured to grafp at 
the lands and inheritances of the kingdom, and (had not 
the legiflature withftood them) would by this time have pro- 
bably been mafters of every foot of ground in the kingdom, 
To this end they introduced the monks of the Benediétine 
and other rules, men of four and auftere religion, feparated 
from the world and its concerns by a vow of perpetual 
celibacy, yet fafcinating the minds of the people by pre- 
tences to extraordinary fanctity, while all their aim was to 
aggrandize the power and extend the influence of their 
grand {uperior the pope. And as, in thofe-times of civil 
tumult, great rapines and violence were daily committed by 
overgrown lords and their adherents, they were taught to 
believe, that foundmg a monattery a little before their 
deaths would atone for a life of incontinence, diforder, and 
bloodfhed. Hence innumerable abbeys and religious houfes 
were built within a century after the conqueit, and en- 
dowed, not only with the tithes of parifhes which were 
ravifhed from the fecular clergy, but alfo with lands, 
manors, lordfhips, and extenfive baronies. And the doc- 
trine inculcated was, that whatever was fo given to, or pur- 
chafed by, the monks and friars, was confecrated to God 
himfelf ; and that to alienate or take it away was no lefs 
than the fin of facrilege. 

Many other contrivances were fet on foot by the court of 
Rome for effeting an entire exemption of its clergy from 
any intercourfe with the civil magiftrate: fuch as the fepa- 
ration of the ecclefiaftical court from the temporal ; the ap- 
pointment of its judges by merely fpiritual authority, with- 
out any interpofition from the crown; the exclufive jurif- 
diftion it claimed over all ecclefiaftical perfons and caufes ; 
and the privilegium clericale, or benefit of clergy, which de- 
livered all clerks from any trial or punifhment except before 
their own tribunal. Neverthelefs, though this plan of pon- 
tifical power was fo deeply laid, and fo indefatigably pur- 
fued by the unwearied politics of the court of Rome 
through a long fucceffion of ages; notwithftanding it was 
polifhed and improved by the united endeavours of a body 
of men, who engrofied all the learning of Europe for een- 
turies together ; notwithftanding it was firmly and refolutely 
executed by perfons the beft calculated for eftablifhing ty- 
ranny and defpotifm, being fired with a bigotted enthufiafm, 
(which prevailed not only among the oak and fimple, but 
even among thofe of the beit natural and acquired endow- 
ments), unconnected with their fellow-fubjects, and totally 
indifferent what might befall that pefterity to which they 
bore no endearing relation :—yet it vanifhed into nothing, 
when the eyes of the people were a little enlightened, and 
they fet themfelves with vigour to oppofe it. So vain and 
ridiculous is the attempt to live in fociety, without acknow- 
ledging the obligations which it lays us under ; and to affe& 
an entire independence of that civil ftate, which proteéts us 
in all our rights, and gives us every other liberty, that only 
excepted of defpifing the laws of the community. 

In order to encounter the growing evil of the papal 
ufurpations in England, the legiflature were led to frame the 
ftatutes of premunire. King Edward I. a wife and mag- 
nanimous prince, fet himfelf in earneft to fhake off this fer- 
vile yoke. He would not fuffer his bifhops to attend a ge- 
neral council, till they had {worn not to receive the papal 
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benediction. He made light of all papal bulls and pro- 
cefles: attacking Scotland in defiance of one; and feifing 
the temporalties of his clergy, who under pretence of an- 
other refufed to pay a tax impofed by parliament. He 
ftrengthened the ftatutes of mortmain; thereby clofing the 
great gulf, in which all the lands of the kingdom were in 
danger of being {wallowed. And, one of his fubjects hay- 
ing obtained a bull of excommunication again{ft another, 
he ordered him to be executed as a traitor, according to 
the ancient law. And in the thirty-fifth year of his reign 
was made the firft ftatute again{t papal provifions, being, 
according to fir Edward Coke, the foundation of all the 
fubfequent ftatutes of premunire ; which we rank as an of- 
fence immediately againft the king, becaufe every encou- 
ragement of the papal power is a diminution of the au- 
thority of the crown. 

In the weak reign of Edward II. the pope again endea- 
voured to encroach, but the parliament manfully withftood 
him ; and it was one of the principal articles charged againit 
that unhappy prince, that he had given allowance to the 
bulls of the fee of Rome. But Edward III. was of a 
temper extremely different ; and, to remedy thele incon- 
veniences firft by gentle means, he and his nobility wrote an 
expoftulation to the pope: but receiving a menacing and 
contemptuous anfwer, withal acquainting him, that the em- 
peror, (who a few years before at the diet of Nuremberg, 
A.D, 1323, had eftablifhed a law again{ft provifions,) and 
alfo the king of France had lately fubmitted to the holy 
fee; the king replied, that if both the emperor and the 
French king fhould take the pope’s part, he was ready to 
give battle to them both, in defence of the liberties of the 
crown. Hereupon more fharp and penal laws were devifed 
againft provifors, which enact feverally, that the court of 
Rome fhall not prefent or collate to any bifhopric or living 
in England; and that whoever difturbs any patron in the 
prefentation to a living by virtue of a papal provifion, fuch 
provifor fhall pay fine and ranfom to the king at his will, 
and be imprifoned till he renounces fuch provifion: and the 
fame punifhment is inflited on fuch as cite the king, or any 
of his fubjeéts, to anfwer in the court of Rome. And when 
the holy fee refented thefe proceedings, and pope Urban V. 
attempted to revive the vafflalage and annual rent to which 
king John had fubjected his kingdom, it was unanimoufly 
agreed by all the eftates of the realm in parliament affem- 
bled, (40 Edw. III.) that king John’s donation was null and 
void, being without the concurrence of parliament, and con- 
trary to his coronation oath: and all the temporal nobility 
and commons engaged, that if the pope fhould endeavour 
by procefs or otherwife to maintain thefe ufurpations, they 
would refift and withftand him with all their power. 

In the reign of Richard I]. it was found neceffary to 
fharpen and ftrengthen thefe laws, and therefore it was 
enacted by ftatutes 3 Ric. II. c. 3. and 7 Ric. II. c. 12. firft, 
that no alien fhould be capable of letting his benefice to 
farm ; in order to compel fuch, as had crept in, at leaft to 
refide on their preferments: and, afterwards, that no alien 
fhould be capable to be prefented to any ecclefiaftical pre- 
ferment, under the penalty of the ftatutes of provifors. By 
the ftatute 12 Ric. II. c. 15. all liegemen of the king, ac- 
cepting of a living by any foreign provifion, are put out of 
the king’s protection, and the benefice made void. ‘T'o 
which the ftatute 13 Ric. II. ft. 2. c. 2. adds banifhment 
and forfeiture of lands and goods: and by c. 3. of the fame 
ftatute, any perfon bringing over any citation or excommu- 
nication from beyond fea, on account of the execution of 
the foregoing flatutes of provifors, fhall be imprifoned, for- 
feit his goods and lands, and moreover fuffer pain of life 
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and member. (See Pramunire and Provisors.) At 
length, by the reformation in religion under Henry VIII. 
and his children, the ufurped power of the pope was for 
evet routed and deftroyed, all his conneétions with this ifland 
were cut off, the crown reftored to its fupremacy over f{pi- 
ritual men and caufes, and the patronage of bifhoprics once 
more indifputably velted in the king. Blacktt. Comment. 
vol. iv. See RrrorMATion. 

Hiftory mentions a popefs, Joan. ‘The reality hereof 
has been oppofed and defended by many learned men. The 
tradition might poflibly take its rife from the weaknefs of 


pope John VIII. in reftorizg Paots to his communion, 
and owning him as true patriarch ; for he hence got the 
appellation ef woman; as that prince called king Mary 
she by leaving himfelf to be governed by queen Mary his 
wite- 

M. Spanheim, profeffor of theology at Leyden, has writ- 
tet very amply on the fubjeét; and fhews it to be a quettion 
de fatto, {carcely determinable at this time of day. 

Pore, in Ornithology, a name by which the people in 
many parts of England call the anas ar&ica clufii.. See 
Purrin. > 

POPEDOM, or Papacy, in Lcclefiaftical Hiftory, de- 
notes the office and jurifdi€tion of the pope. 

POPELNESS, in Geography; a cape on the N. coaft 
of the ifland of Yell. N. lat. 61° 6. W. long. 1° 14!. 

POPENREUF, a town of Germany, in the territory 
of Nuremberg ; three miles N.W. of Nuremberg. 

POPERINGHE, a town of France, in the department 
of the Lys, and chief place of a canton, in the diftriét of 
Ypres; fix miles W. of Ypres. The place contains 7967, 
and the canton 10,485 inhabitants, on a territory of 65 
kiliometres, in 3 communes. 

POPERY, in £eclefiaftical Hiftory, comprehends the re- 
ligious doétrines and practices, faid to be adopted and main- 
tained by the church of Rome. The following fummary, 
extracted chiefly from the decrees of the council of Trent, 
continued under Paul III., Julius III., and Pius IV., from 
the year 1545 to 1563, by fucceffive feflions, and the creed 
of pope Pius IV. fubjoined to it, and bearing date No- 
vember 1564, may not be unacceptable to the reader. One 
of the fundamental tenets, ftrenuoufly maintained by popifh 
writers, is the infallibility of the church of Rome; though 
they are not agreed, whether this privilege belongs to the 
pope, or a general council, or to both united; but they 
pretend that an infallible living judge is abfolutely necef- 
fary to determine controverfies, and to fecure peace in the 
Chriftian church. However, Proteftants allege, that the 
claim of infallibility in any church is not juftified by the 
authority of fcripture; much lefs does it pertain to the 
church of Rome ; and that it is inconfiitent with the nature 
of religion, and the perfonal obligations of its profeflors; 
and that it has proved ineffeétual to the end for which it is 
fuppofed to be granted, fince popes and councils have dif- 
agreed in matters of importance, and they have been inca- 
pable, with the advantage of this pretended infallibility, of 
maintaining union and peace., For the manner in which this 
claim is underftood, and maintained by modern Catholics, 
fee Pops and Papist. ; 

Another effential article of the popith creed is the fupre- 
macy of the pope, or his fovereign power over the univerfal 
church. On this fubjeé it is maintained, that every Chrif- 
tian, under pain of damnation, is bound to be fubjeé to 
the pope ; that no appeals may be made from him ; and that. 
he alone is the fupreme judge of all perfons, in all eccle- 
fiaftical caufes, but that he himfelf can be judged by no 
man. To this purpofe they aflert, that the church of Rome 
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is the Catholic church; the mother and miftrefs of all 
churches ; that the pope 1s the vicar of Chrift, fucceffor of 
St. Peter, and the fupreme paftor over all the world. And 
they likewife affert his dominion over temporal princes ; pre- 
tending that he may over-rule what they command ; excom- 
municate and depofe them, if they contradict his commands ; 
and abfolve their fubjeéts from allegiance, and exempt the 
clergy from their jurifdiction. 

This exorbitant power hath been challenged by the pope 
for many fucceffive ages, and in feveral inftances aétually 
exercifed. Thus Gregory VII. excommunicated the em- 
peror Henry IV. and gave away his kingdoms to Rudol- 
phus, duke of Sweden. Gregory IX. excommunicated the 
emperor Frederick II. and abfolved his fubje€ts from their 
oath of allegiance. Pope Paul III. excommunicated and 
depofed Henry VIII. king of England, and commanded all 
his fubjeéts, under a curfe, to withdraw their obedience 
from him. Pope Pius V. and Gregory XIII. damned and 
depofed queen Elizabeth, and abfolved her fubje&ts from 
their allegiance. And this practice has been warranted by 
the decree of the third Lateran council under pope Alex- 
ander III., and by the fourth Lateran council under pope 
Innocent III., though it is contrary to the exprefs language 
of {cripture, to the doétrine and conduct of the apoftles and 
primitive fathers, and to the confeffions and praétice of the 
ancient bifhops of Rome, and altogether inconfiftent with 
the rights of government and the welfare of fociety. For 
the fentiments of modern Catholics with regard to this ar- 
ticle, we refer to the article Papist. 

Farther, the doétrine of the feven facraments is a peculiar 
and diftinguifhing doétrine of the church of Rome; thefe are 
baptifm, confirmation, the eucharift, penance, extreme 
unétion, orders, and matrimony. The council of Trent 
(feff. 7. can. 1.) pronounces an anathema on thofe who fay, 
that the facraments are more or fewer than feven, or that 
any one of the above number is not truly and properly a 
facrament. And yet it doesnot appear that they amounted 
to this number before the twelfth century, when Hugo de 
St. Victore and Peter Lombard, about the year 1144, 
taught, that there were feven facraments. The council of 
Florence, held in 1438, was the firft council that determined 
this number. Thefe facraments confer grace, according to 
the decree of the council of Trent (feff. 7. can. 8.) ex opere 
operato, or by the mere adminiftration of them: three of 
them, viz. baptifm, confirmation, and orders, are fard 
(can. 9.) to imprefs an indelible chara¢ter, fo that they can- 
not be repeated without facrilege ; and the efficacy of every 
facrament depends on the intention of the prieft by whom 
it 1s adminiftered (can.11.) Pope Pius exprefsly enjoins, 
that all thefe facraments fhould be adminiftered according to 
the received and approved rites of the Catholic church. 
With regard to the eucharift in particular, we may here 
obferve, that the church of Rome holds the doGrine of tran- 
fubfiantiation ; the neceffity of paying divine worfhip to the 
confecrated bread, or hof ; the propitiatory facrifice of the 
mafs, according to their ideas of which Chrift is truly and 
properly put to death as a facrifice, as often as the prieft 
fays mafs ; and /olitary mafs, in which the prieft alone, who 
confecrates, communicates; and allows communion only in 
one kind, viz. the bread, to the laity. Sefl. 14. See 
Papist. 

The doétrine of merit is another diftinguifhing tenet of 
popery ; with regard to which the council of rent has 
exprefsly decreed (fefl. 6. can. 32.), that the good works 
of juftified perfons are truly meritorious ; deferving not only 
an increafe of grace, but eternal life, and an increafe of 
glory ; and it has anathematized all who deny this do€trine. 


Of the fame kind is the doétrine of fatisfaétions ; which 
fuppofes that penitents may truly fatisfy, by the affliGtions 
they endure under the difpenfations of Providence or by 
voluntary penances to which they fubmit, for the temporal 
penalties of fin, to which they are fubjeét, even after the 
remiffion of their eternal punifhment. Seff. 6. can. 30. and 
feffl. 14. can. 8 & g. See PAPist. 

In this connection we may mention the popifh diftinG@tion 
of venial and mortal fins: the greateft evils arifing from the 
former are the temporary pains of purgatory ; but no man, 
it is faid, can obtain the pardon of the latter without con- 
feflion to a prieft, and performing the penances which he 
impofes. 

The council of Trent (feff. 14. can. 1.) has exprefsly 
decreed, that every one is accurfed, who fhall affirm, that 
penance is not truly and properly a facrament initituted by 
Chrift in the univerfal church, for reconciling thofe Chriftians 
to the divine majefty, who have fallen into iin after baptifm :. 
and this facrament, it is declared, confifts of two parts, the 
matter and the form: the matter is the aét of the penitent, 
including contrition, confeffion, and fatisfa&tion ; the form 
of it is the a&t of abfolution on the part of the prieft. Ac- 
cordingly it is enjoined, that it is the duty of every man, 
who hath fallen after baptifm, to confefs his fins, once a 
year at leaft, to a prieft ; that this confeflion is to be fecret ; 
for public confeffion is neither commanded nor expedient ; 
and that it muft be exo and particular, including every 
kind and a& of fin, with all the circumitances attending it. 
When the penitent has fo done, the prieft pronounces an ab- 
folution, which is not conditional or declarative erly, bus 
abfolute and judicial. This fecret, or auricular confeffion, 
was firft decreed and eftablifhed in the fourth council of 
Lateran, under Innocent III. in 1215 (cap. 21). And 
the decree of this council was afterwards confirmed and en- 
larged in the council of Florence, and in that of Trent, 
which ordains, that confeflion was inftituted by Chrift ; 
that by the law of God it is neceflary to falvation; and 
that it has been always pra¢tifed in the Chriftian church. 
As for the penances impofed on the penitent, by way of 
fatisfaGtion, they have been commonly the repetition of 
certain forms of devotion, as pater-noiters, or ave-marias, 
the payment of ftipulated fums, pilgrimages, fafts, or 
various fpecies of corporal difcipline. But the moft for- 
midable penance in the eftimation cf many, who have be- 
longed to the Romifh communion, has been the temporary 
pains of purgatory. But under all the penalties which are 
infli€ted or threatened in the Romifh church, it has pro- 
vided relief by its indulgences, and prayers or mafles for 
the dead; performed profefledly for relieving and refcuing 
the fouls that are detained in purgatory. Sefl. 25. See 
Papist. 

Another article that has been long authoritatively en- 
joined and obferved by the church of Rome, is the celibacy 
of her clergy. This was firft enjoined at Rome by Gre- 
gory VII. about the year 1074, and eftablifhed in England 
by Anfelm, archbifhop of Canterbury, about the year 1 105; 
though his predeceflor Lanfranc had impofed it upon the 
prebendaries and clergy that lived in towns. And though 
the council of Trent was repeatedly petitioned by feveral 
princes and ftates to abolifh this reftraint, the ebligation of 
celibacy was rather eftablifhed than relaxed by this council; 
for they decreed, that marriage contrated after a vow of 
continence is neither lawful nor valid; and thus deprived 
the church of the poffibility of ever reftoring marriage to 
the clergy. For if marriage, after a vow, be in itfelf un- 
lawful, the greateit authority upon earth cannot difpenfe 
with it, nor permit marriage to the clergy, who have al. 
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ready vowed continence. Seil. 24. can. 9. (See Ceresare, 
and Parist.) To the doétrines and practices above recited 
may be farther added the worfhip of images: to juttify 
which, the papifts often leave the fecond commandment out 
of their catechifms (fee DecaALocur); the invocation of 
faints and angels, with refpeét to which the council of 
Trent decreed, that all bifhops and pattors, who have the 
cure of fouls, do diligently inftruct their flocks, that it 4s 
good and profitable humbly to pray unto the faints, and to 
have recourfe to their prayers, help, and aid; for which 
practice no {cripture command or example, nor any tefti- 
mony within the firft three hundred years after Chrift, can 
be pleaded: the worfhip of facred relics, by which they 
underftand not only the bodies and parts of the bodies of 
the faints, but any of thofe things that appertained to them, 
and which they touched; and the celebration of divine fer- 
vice in an unknown tongue, to which purpofe the council 
of Trent hath denounced an anathema on any one who fhall 
fay, that mafs ought to be celebrated only in the vulgar 
tongue. (Seff. 25. and feff. 22. can. g.) Though the coun- 
cil of Lateran under Innocent III. in 1215 (can. 9.) had 
exprefsly decreed, that, becaufe in many parts, within the 
fame city and diocefe, there are many people of different 
manners and rites mixed together, but of one faith, the 
bifhops of fuch cities or diocefes fhould provide fit men for 
celebrating divine offices, according to the diverfity of 
tongues and rites, and for adminiftering the facraments. 
See Papisr. 

We fhall only add, that the church of Rome maintains, 
that unwritten traditions ought to be added to the holy 
{criptures, in order to fupply their defeét, and regarded 
as of equal authority ; that the books of the Apocrypha 
are canonical fcripture; that the Vulgate edition of the 
bible is to be deemed as authentic; and that the ferip- 
tures are to be received and interpreted according to that 
fenfe, which the holy mother church, to whom it belongs, 
to judge of the true fenfe, hath held, and doth hold, and 
‘according to the unanimous confent of the fathers. Seff. 4. 
See Inpex. 

Such are the principal and diftinguifhing doGtrines of 
popery, moft of which have received the fanétion of the 
council of ‘Trent; and that of the creed of pope Pius IV. 
which is received, profefled, and fworn to by every one, 
who enters into holy orders in the church of Rome; and 
at the clofe of this creed we are told, that the faith con- 
tained in it is fo abfolutely and indifpenfably neceffary, 
that no man can be faved without it. Hardouin’s Concil. 
tom. x. p. I—2I1. 

Many of the doétrines of popery were relaxed, and very 
favourably interpreted by M. de Meaux, bifhop of Con- 
dom, in his expofition of the Doétrine of the Catholic 
Church, firtt printed in the year 1671; but this edition, 
which was charged with perverting, in endeavouring to 
palliate the doétrine of the church, was cenfured by the 
doctors of the Sorbonne, and aétually fupprefled : nor does 
it appear, that they ever teftified their approbation, in the 
ufual form, of fubfequent and altered editions. See the 
examination of this work by archbifhop Wake, in the Pre- 
fervative againft Popery, vol. iii. p. 3—112. 

For the articles of faith and difcipline avowedly main- 
tained by modern Catholics, and particularly by thofe of 
our own country, we refer to the title Papisr; obferving, 
that no tenets ought to be charged on any body of Chrif- 
tians, which they do not exprefsly acknowledge and avow, 
and much lefs any, which they folemnly renounce and dif- 
avow. 

Porery, Declaration againf. See DecLararion. 
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Poprry, Laws againfl. See Parist, Mass-boofs, Pa- 
RENTS, PR2#MUNIRE, and ToLERATION. 

POPIGAN, in Geography, a river of Ruffia, which 
rifes in N. lat. 68° 40’. E. long. 1o1° 14/, and runs into 
the Chatanga at Popiganfkoi. 

POPIGANSKOI, an oftrog of Ruffia, in the govern- 
ment of T’obolik, onthe Chatanga. N. lat. 72°. E. long. 
100° 14!. 

POPILIUS, in Biography, a name common to many 
eminent Romans, of whom the moft celebrated is Lenas, a 
Roman ambaffador to Antiochus, king of Syria. He was 
commiflioned to order the monarch to abftain from hottili- 
ties againft Ptolemy, king of Egypt, who was the ally of 
Rome. Popilius put many queftions to the monarch, who 
wifhed to evade any dire&t anfwers; but Popilius, with a 
{tick in his hand, made a circle in the fand on which An- 
tiochus ftood, and bade him, in the name of the Roman 
fenate and people, not to go beyond it before he had given 
decifive anfwers. This boldnefs had the defired effe : 
Antiochus withdrew his garrifons from Egypt, and ne 
longer thought of making war upon Ptolemy. 

POPLAR, in Botany. See Poputus. 

Popar Tree, in Agriculture, a well-known fort of tree 
of the willow kind, of which there are feveral fpecies, that 
are proper to introduce as ornamental and timber trees, as 
may be feen under the head Poputus, in Gardening. 

To marfhy grounds no trees are better adapted than 
poplars, efpecially the firit three or four forts, noticed in 
that place, all of which thrive remarkably in moift fitua- 
tions. And as foreft or timber trees, the white, black, 
tremulous, and Lombardy poplars, are proper to be em- 
ployed. Marfhy lands are capable of being improved to 
much advantage by coppices of thefe trees, to cut every 
four, five, or fix years, for poles and other {mall purpofes ; 
being planted in rows a yard afunder, and in feven years they 
will be fit to cut for many {mall ufes, and the ftools fhooting 
up again ftrong, afford a cutting every four or five years 
afterwards. And fome of the forts may alfo be planted 
occafionally to forna hedges in moift or other fituations, 
more particularly the Lombardy poplar, as this fort is 
peculiar in branehing out numeroufly from the bottom up- 
wards, and may be planted hedge fafhion along the fides, 
or top of outward watery ditches, in large plants, fo as at 
once to form a hedge; they may be topped to five, fix, or 
feven feet in height. 

Some think, that when thefe trees are to be propagated 
by cuttings, it is beft to do it in February, cutting off 
large truncheons of eight or ten feet long; which, being 
thruft down a foot deep in the ground, will take root very 
quickly, and, if the foil be moiii, will grow to a confider- 
able fize in a few years. 

The black poplar is not fo eafily raifed from thefe large 
truncheons, but fhould be planted in cuttings of about a 
foot and a half long, planting them a foot deep in the 
ground. ‘This will grow on almoft any foil, but does much 
better on a moift gne than on any other. They are the 
fitteft of all trees for raifing a fhade quickly, as they will 
grow fourteen feet in height fometimes in one feafon, and 
in four or five years will be large trees. 

A confiderable advantage may be obtained by planting 
thefe trees upon moiit boggy foils, where few other forts 
will thrive; and many places of this nature there are in 
this country, which do not, at prefent, bring in any 
money to their owners; whereas if they were planted with 
thefe trees, they would in a very few years more than pur- 
chafe the ground, and clear off all expence: but there are 


many perfons, who think nothing except corn worth cul+ 
tivating : 
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tivating : or, if they plant timber, it muft be oak, ath, or 
elm; and if their land be not proper for either of thefe, 
it is deemed of little worth ; whereas if the nature of the 
{oil was examined, and proper forts of plants adapted to it, 
there might be a very great advantage made of feveral 
large tracts of land, which at this time lie neglected. 

The wood of thefe trees, efpecially of the white, is very 

ood to lay for floors, where it will laft many years; and, 
ie its exceeding whitenefs, is by many perions preferred 
to oak; but being of a foft contexture, is very fubject to 
take the impreffion of nails, &c. which renders it lefs 
proper for this purpofe : it is alfo very proper for wainfcot- 
ing of rooms, being lefs fubjeGt to {well or fhrink than 
mott other forts of woods; but for turnery ware, there is 
no wood equal to this for its exceeding whitenefs, fo that 
trays, bowls, and many other utenfils, are made of it; and 
the bellows-makers prefer it for their ufe; as do alfo the 
fhoemakers, not only for heels, but alfo for the foles of 
fhoes: it is alfo very good to make light carts: the poles 
are very proper to fupport vines, hops, &c. and the lop- 
pings will afford good fuel, which in many countries is 
much wanted. They alfo anfwer very well for hurdle-wood. 

There are feveral {pecies or varieties capable of being 
cultivated with advantage, as has been feen; as the white 
poplar, the trembling poplar or afpen, the black poplar, 
the Lombardy poplar, the common ‘Tacamahaca poplar, 
the heart-leaved Tacamahaca poplar, the {mooth poplar, 
the Canadian poplar, and the Carolina poplar; but the 
three or four firft are the forts moft commonly made ufe of 
for the purpofes of agriculture. 

All the forts are capable of being readily increafed by 
cuttings, layers, and fuckers. But the planting of the 
cuttings is the moft expeditious mode, as they grow freely 
without any trouble; when made either from the young 
year old fhoots, a foot anda half in length, and planted a 
foot in depth; or large truncheons of two, three, or more 
years growth, from about a yard to five or fix feet long, 
planted in moift places as we have mentioned above ; though 
thefe large cuttings or truncheons are not proper for ge- 
neral plantations only in fome particular parts, as in a 
marfhy or watery fituation, where fhade, fhelter, &c., may 
be required as foon as poflible, in which they may be 
planted finally to remain, putting them in to the depth of 
one or two feet. But in order to raife plants for regular 
plantations or for handfome {tandards, it is the beft method 
to raife them principally from young cuttings of one year’s 
growth, or two at moft. Thefe young cuttings fhould be 
made about fifteen or eighteen inches long, and planted 
out in nurfery rows two feet afunder, placing each cutting 
two parts or half way in the ground, and about a foot 
diftant in the lines, they readily take root, and make good 
fhoots the following fummer, care being taken to trim off 
the ftraggling laterals in order to encourage the leading 
fhoots to grow ftraight and rife more expeditioufly in 
height: after having had from two to four or five years’ 
growth in this fituation, they may be finally removed for 
the purpofes for which they are wanted at the proper fea- 
fon. The layers may be laid down in autumn, choofing 
the lower young fhoots, that are conveniently fituated, lay- 
ing them by flat laying. ‘They will be well rooted, and 
fit to remove by the autumn following into nurfery-rows, to 
have two or three years’ growth. And fuckers, which fome 
of the forts fend up in abundance from the roots, as the 
fifth fort, may be taken off after the fall of the leaf, and 
be planted in nurfery-rows, as directed for the cuttings, 
where they form good plants in two or three years. See 
PoPuLus. 
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The Lombardy poplar is faid to be efteemed the moft 
profitable tree that can be planted, in feveral parts of the 
weft of England; particularly in Shropfhire, whefe it is 
erroneoufly called the Italian poplar. When introduced 
{paringly, and in particular circumftances and {fituations, 
as near buildings, or backed by other trees, it is, Mr. Lou- 
don thinks, highly ornamental. When oppofed to the fky, 
it has commonly a meagre effect. The peculiarity of its 
fhape may be varied at pleafure, by placing {candent plants 
or creepers near it, which may climb up among its branches, 
and hang round it in irregular maffes. In many places a 
number of thefe trees may be feen varied in this way with 
an excellent effe&t. The Carolina, the Canadian, and the 
hoary poplars, are trees of very agreeable forms. In a 
tolerably good foil, they grow with great rapidity ; fre- 
quently upwards of fix feet in a feafon, and feldom lefs 
than three or four feet, until they become twelve or four- 
teer years of age. In forming a refidence, they may in 
moft cafes be ufed, he fuppofes, with great advantage ; as 
they will not only fhelter the other ne of trees, but 
give the whole eftate or park a weoded appearance within 
a year or two after planting. The hoary poplar, in this 
re{pet, is particularly to be recommended. Its effeéts 
may be feen to advantage in fome {mall places in Scotland, 
though it has not been long known there. Thofe of the 
Canadian and Carolina poplars are likewife vifible in fome 
other places in England. And they have been taken ad- 
vantage of in fome other fituations and inftances of orna- 
menting refidences. 

Porxtar Galls. The black poplar is famous among natu- 
ralifts for producing a fort of galls, or protuberances of 
various fhiepes and fizes, on its leaves and branches, which 
have been ufually miftaken for the lodgments of worms 
hatched from the eggs of an ichneumon fly ; but they are 
in reality produced from the operations of a viviparous in- 
fe&t, called the puceron, for the bringing up of its offspring. 

Thefe galls are of the bladder kind, being ufually fkinned 
over, and more or lefs hollow within, not woody, as thofe 
of the oak, &c. They proceed from different parts of 
the plant, fome from the pedicles of the leaves, and many 
from the young fhoots; they are very various in figure, 
fome being roundifh, others oblong, others crooked, and 
contorted in various direétions, and fome of them are in 
the figure of horns, like thofe of the turpentine-tree, and 
of the fame origin. 

PorpLar, in Geography, a hamlet of Stepney. 
STEPNEY. 

Popiar Creek, a river of America, in the ftate of Ten- 
neffee, which runs into the Clinches, N. lat. 36° 24. W. 
long. 84° 10'.—Alfo, a river of Maryland, which runs 
into the Patomack, N. lat. 38° 16’. W. long. 76° 42’. 

Poriar Jfland, an ifland in Chefapeak bay, about 10 
miles in circumference. N. lat. 38°45’. W. long. 76° 28!. 

PorLar Spring, a town in the N.W. part of Ann Arun- 
del county, in the ftate of Maryland ; 27 miles W. of Bal- 
timore. ‘The whole county of Ann Arundel contains 26,668 
inhabitants. 

POPLES, in Anatomy, the ham, or fpace at the back 
of the leg, behind and above the knee. This {pace is de- 
fined by the tendons of two of the flexors of the knee; viz. 
the biceps and femitendinofus, which are called refpectively 
the outer and inner hamftrings. 

POPLICANI, Poputicant, or Publicani, a name given 
in the Weft to the Manichees; or rather to a particular 
branch of them, called in the Eaft Paulicians. 

POPLIFUGIA, in Antiquity. See Fucartia. 

POPLIN, in Geography, a townfhip of America, in New 

Hampphhire, 


See 
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Hamphhire, Rockingham county, 12 miles W. of Exeter ; 
incorporated in 1764, and containing 462 inhabitants. 

Popiin, a town of Pruffia, in Pomerelia; 12 miles 
S.W. of Marienburg. 

POPLITEAL, in Anatomy, (from poples, the ham,) an 
epithet applied to fome parts fituated in the ham, as the 
artery, vein, and nerve of the lower limb. 

PopLiTEAL Aneury/m, in Surgery. See ANEURYSM. 

POPLITEUS, in Anatomy, (poplito-tibien,) a {mall 
mufcle fituated deeply in the upper and back part of the 
leg, and extending from the tuberofity of the external con- 
dyle of the femur to the back of the tibia. Its form is 
nearly triangular, fo that we may defcribe in it two fur- 
faces, two edges, a bafis, and an apex. . 

The pofterior furface is covered by the gaftrocnemius, 
the plantaris, the popliteal veflels, and pofterior tibial nerve. 
The anterior furface is attached to the back of the tibia, 
from the upper extremity as far as the oblique line, which 
traverfes the bone from fide to fide. This furface alfo 
covers the upper end of the tibialis pofticus, and the perona- 
tibial articulation. The lower edge is the longeft, and 
flants from above downwards, and from without inwards. 
Its upper part is conneéted to the upper extremity of the 
fibula and the.foleus mufcle by a thin membrane: in the 
reft of its extent, it is attached to the oblique line of the 
tibia. The upper edge flants from above downwards and 
inwards: at the outfide it is connected to the capfule of 
the knee; at the infide, to the back of the upper extremity 
‘of the tibia. The apex of the mufcle, turned upwards and 
outwards, is fixed to a depreffion in the outer furface of 
the external condyle of the femur, below the attachment 
of the external lateral ligament of the knee. The bafis is 
attached to about the upper fourth part of the inner edge 
of the tibia. 

The popliteus is tendinous and flefhy: its tendon, at- 
tached to the femur, is flattened, and more than an inch 
in length. The back of this tendon is covered by the ex- 
ternal lateral ligament of the knee and the tendon of the 
biceps. Its anterior furface is contiguous to the external 
condyle, to the convex edge of the cxternal femilunar car- 
tilage, which is flightly excavated to receive it, and te the 
back of the knee joint. The edges are clofely united to 
the capfule of the joint. This part of the tendon in fhort 
forms a part of the internal furface of the knee. The back 
of the mufcle is covered in nearly its whole extent by an 
aponeurofis, chiefly produced by the tendon of the femi- 
membranofus.» The flefhy fibres rife from the tendon firft 
mentioned, and terminate in this aponeurofis, and in the 
furface of the tibia. The upper ones are the fhorteft and 
nearly tranfverfe : they become longer and more oblique as 
we go lower. 

It bends the knee joint, either by moving the leg on the 
thigh, or vice verfa; when the knee is bent, it draws the 
inner edge of the tibia backwards, and thus rotates that 
bone on its axis, fo as to turn the front of the foot in- 
wards. 

POPO, in Geography, a town of Peru, in the jurifdiCtion 
of Oruro, fituated near a mountain celebrated for its mines ; 
16 miles N.E. of Paria. 

Poro, or Papa, a kingdom of Africa, on the Slave coat, 
about 24 miles in extent ; the foil of which is flat and fandy, 
without hills or trees. 

Popo, Grand, a town of Africa, on the Slave coaft, fitu- 
ated near the fea, in a fertile foil, at the mouth of a river 
which comes from the country of Ardra. N. lat. 6° 22’. 
E. long. 1° §'. 
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Popo, Little, a town of Africa, on the fea-coaft, not far 
from Grand Popo. N. lat. 6° 18’. E. long. 0° 4o’. 

POPOCATAPEC, a town of Mexico Proper ; 36 miles 
S.E. of Mexico. 

POPOLI, atown of Naples, in Abruzzo Citra; feven 
miles N.N.W. of Sulmona. N. lat. 42° ro, E. long, 
139° 46", 

POPORNICA, a town of European Turkey, in Mol- 
davia; 36 miles N.E. of Stephanowzc. 

POPORTZIE, a town of Lithuania; 12 miles N.W. 
of Troki. : 

POPOVITZ, a town of Bofnia; 10 miles N. of Bof- 
naferai. 

POPPEN, a town of Pruffia, in Oberland; 17 miles E, 
of Ortelfburg.—Alfo, a town of Auttria; eight miles S. of 
Bohmifch Waidhoven. 

POPPENDORYF, a town of the duchy of Stiria; 10 
miles N.N.E. of Rackefburg. 

POPPETS, pieces of fir-baulk or other timber, fixed 
perpendicularly under the fhip’s bottom, upon the bildge- 
ways, at the foremoft and aftermoft parts of the fhip, to 
fupport her in launching. 

Poppers, the two upright pieces of elm or harder wood, 
cut with a {crew at their lower ends, having holes in their 
head or upper end to admit levers. See Screw. 

POPPINA, in Geography, a town of European Turkey, 
in Bulgaria; 17 miles S.W. of Driftra. 

POPPLE, aterm fometimes applied to the weed cockle. 
It is very injurious among grain. 

POPPOSORI, in Geography, a town of Naples, in the 
province of Otranto ; three miles S.W. of Oris. 

POPPY, in Botany and Gardening. See Papaver. 

Poppy, inthe Materia Medica. (See Opium.) The feeds 
of the white poppy, or papaver fomniferum, poflefs, accord- 
ing to fome authors, a narcotic power ; but for this opinion, 
fays Dr. Woodville, there is no foundation : they confift of a 
fimple farinaceous matter united with a bland oil, and in many 
countries are eaten as food. As a medicine they have been 
ufually given in the form of emulfion, in catarrhs, ftrangu- 
ries, &c. The heads or capfules of the poppies, which are 
dire&ted for ufe in the pharmacopeias, like the ftalks and 
leaves, have an unpleafant fmell, refembling that of opium, 
and an acrid bitterifh tafte. Both the fmell and tafte refide 
in a milky juice, which more efpecially abounds in the cortical 
part of the capfules, and in its concrete ftate conftitutes the 
officinal opium. Thefe capfules are powerfully narcotic 
or anodyne ; boiled in water, they impart to the menftruum 
their narcotic juice, together with the other juices which 
they have in common with vegetable matters in general. The 
liquor, flrongly prefled out, fuffered to fettle, clarified with 
whites of eggs, and evaporated to a due confiltence, yields 
an extract, which is about one-fifth or one-fixth of the weight 
of the heads. This pofleffes the virtues of opium, but re- 
quires to be given in double its dofe to anfwer the fame in- 
tention, which it is faid to perform without occafioning a 
naufea and giddinefs, the ufual effe&ts of opium. See the 
fequel to this article. White poppy heads are alfo ufed ex- 
ternally in fomentations, either alone, or more frequently 
added to the “‘ decoétum pro fomento.”’? The officinal pre- 
parations of the poppy capfules are as follow. 

Decodum papaveris, decoction of poppy, which the London 
Pharmacopeia directs to be prepared by boiling four ounces 
of the capfules bruifed in four pints of water for a quarter 
of an hour, and then ftraining. In making this decoétion 
the feeds fhould not be rejected, as they containa confiderable 
quantity of bland oil ; which, added to the macilage and nar- 
cotic principle of the capfules, increafes the emollient 8 
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lity of the deco&tion. Thisis avery ufeful fomentation in 
painful fwellings, and in the excoriations produced by the 
thin acrid difcharge of ulcers, and thofe common to infants. 

Extrafum papaveris of the Lond. Pharm. and £x- 
tradum papaveris fomniferi of the Edinb. Ph., extract of 
poppies, is prepared by macerating a pound of the capfules 
bruifed in a gallon of boiling water for twenty-four hours ; 
then boiling down to four pints, {training the hot liquor, 
and evaporating it to a proper confiftence. This, as we 
have already obferved, pofleffes nearly the fame properties 
as opium, but in a much weaker degree ; and as it is lefs 
apt to occafion the naufea, headache, and delirium, occa- 
fionally produced by opium, it is to be perferred for precur- 
ing fleep in difeafes that much affeét the head. The dofe is 
from grs. ij to 9j, given in the form of pills. This extraét 
was firft recommended by Mr. Arnot. Edinb. Med. Eff. 
and Obf. vol. v. art. 11. 

Syrupus papaveris, {yrup of poppy, is prepared, accord- 
ing to the dire€tions of the London Pharm., by macerating 
four ounces of the dried capfules of the poppy, bruifed and 
freed from the feeds, in two gallons and a half of boiling 
water for twelve hours ; then boiling it down in a water bath 
to one gallon, and {trongly expreffing it ; boiling the liquor 
again down to two pints, and {training it while it is hot ; 
fetting it afide for twelve hours that the feces may fubfide ; 
then boiling down the clear liquor to one pint, and adding 
two pounds of refined fugar, in the manner ordered for making 
fyrup. 

"The Syrupus papaveris fomniferi, fyrup of white poppy, of 
Edinb. Ph., is prepared by macerating two pounds of the 
fliced capfules of the white poppy, dried and freed from the 
feeds, in thirty pounds of boiling water for twelve hours ; 
then boiling until athird part only of the liquor remains, and 
having exprefled f{trongly, {training the decoétion ; boiling 
the {trained liquor to one-half, and again ftraming it: and 
laftly, having added four pounds of refined fugar, boiling 
it for a fhort time fo as to form a fyrup. : 

The Syrupus papaveris albi, fyrup of white poppy, of the 
Dub. Ph., is direéted to be prepared in the following manner: 
Take of the capfules of the white poppy, gathered before 
they are ripe, dried and freed from their feeds, a pound ; 
boiling water three pints. Slice and bruife the capfules ; 
then pour over them the water, and macerate for twelve 
hours; exprefs the liquor and evaporate it by a gentle heat 
to apint; ftrain through a linen cloth, and fet it afide fix 
hours that the feces may fubfide ; finally add fugar to the 
liquor that it may makea fyrup. 

The fyrup may be conveniently prepared from the extract 
of the Edinb. Ph. by diffolving one dram in two pounds and 
a half of fimple fyrup. This fyrup ferments more readily 
than moft other fyrups, and lofes its narcotic power when 
it becomes acefcent. One fluid-ounce of it contains about 
one grain of extract. Syrup of poppy is an ufeful anodyne 
for allaying the violence of the cough in catarrh, for eafing 
pain and procuring fleep in the difeafes of children. The 
dofe is from f3j to £3j, according to the age of the 
patient. 

The capfules of the red or corn poppy, papaver Rheas or 
erraticum, common in corn-fields, like thofe of the JSomniferum, 
contain a milky juice of a narcotic quality, but the quantity 
is very inconfiderable, and has not been applied to any medical 
purpofe; but an extra prepared from them has been fuc- 
cefsfully employed as a fedative. 

It has been the general opinion of authors, that the nar- 
cotic quality of the red poppy lay in its flowers; but Mr. 
Boulduc, in his courfe of experiments for the finding out an 
European plant which fhould yield us a juice of the nature 
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of the opium of the Eaft, without its bad effects, found 
that the virtue of this plant, which is very great, lay much 
more in the heads than the flowers; and from four ounces of 
thefe heads, while frefh and green, he obtained five drams of 
a folid extraét, of the nature of opium, two, three, or four 
grains of which were a full dofe, and which pofleffed the 
virtues of opium, and might be given with great fuccefs and 
fafety in obitinate coughs and other fuch cafes. Haft. Acad. 
Pars 2712s 

Fouquet of Montpellier prefers this extra to opium. 
See Murray, App. Med. vol. ii. p. 213. 

The flowers of the red poppy have fomewhat of the {mel 
of opium, and a mucilaginous tafte, accompanied with 2 
flight degree of bitternefs. The officinal preparation is a 
fyrup, called /yrupus Rheados inthe London Pharm. This 
fyrup of the red poppy is prepared in the following manner: 
Take of the recent petals of the red poppy, a pound; 
boiling water a pint and two fluid-ounces ; refined fugar, 
one pound anda half. To the water, heated in a water bath, 
add gradually the petals of the red poppy, ftirring them 
occafionally ; then, having removed the veffel, macerate for 
twelve hours; prefs out the liquor, and fet it afide that the 
impurities may fubfide ; laftly, add the fugar as in making 
fyrup. The /yrupus papaveris erratici, or fyrup of the red 
poppy; of the Dub. Pharm., is prepared as follows: Take of 
the firft petals of the red poppy, a pound ; boiling water, 
twenty fluid-ounces ; add the flowers gradually to the boil- 
ing water; then having removed the veflel from the fire, 
macerate in a lower heat for twelve hours; exprefs the 
liquor, and fet it afide that the feces may fubfide ; finally, let 
the fugar be added, fo as to make afyrup. By purfuing 
exactly either of the above procefles, the petals yield their 
fine rich colour, for which the fyrup has been principally, 
and as fome fay only, valued. However, this fyrup has 
been thought ufeful by fome as an anodyne.and pecterant, 
and is, therefore, prefcribed in coughs and catarrhal affeGtions. 
Woodville, Med. Bot. Thomfon’s Lond. Difpenfatory. 


Poppy, in Agriculture. The common red poppy, or pa- 
paver erraticum, is one of the moft troublefome and mif- 
chievous weeds the farmers are plagued with among their 
corn, and it is the moft difficult to thoroughly deftroy of 
almoft any other. Its feeds will lie a long time in land un- 
ploughed, without ever fhooting : but they will be fure to 
grow with the firft crop of corn. Mr. Tull gives an inftance 
of the feeds of this plant being buried four and twenty years 
in a field of faintfoin, and at the end of that time, the land 
being ploughed for wheat, they all grew up among the corn, 
though they had laid dormant fo long before. 


Poppy, Horned. See CHELIpontum Majus. 

The yellow horned poppy, called by authors papaver cor- 
niculatum luteum, is one of thofe vegetable poifons of our own 
growth, which may be very mifchievous by their not being 
generally known or fufpected to be fo. We have an account 
of the ftrange effeéts of this plant in the Philofophical Tranf- 
actions, in an inftance of a family in Cornwall, who eat of a 
pye made of the roots of this inftead of thofe of eryngo, or 
fea-holly, which it is the cuftom of the poorer people there 
to make into a coarfe fort of pye for their food. See Phil. 
Tranf. N° 242. 

Porry, Prickly. See ARGEMONE. 

Porry, Spatling, a {pecies of the cucubalus, or berry- 
bearing chick-weed. ‘This ftands in the catalogue of medi- 
cinal plamts under the title of dehen album. See Ben. 

Porpy-Seeds. The poppy-feed is of a more delicious tafte 
than {weet almonds ; it is oily and farinaceous. Dr. Alfton 
fays, he has eaten large quantities of the black as well ie 
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white feed, and never found it fomniferous or noxious. 
Med. Eff. Edinb. vol. v. art. 12. 

If emulfions of poppy-feeds have been found ferviceable 
in coughs, catarrhs, heat of urine, and other like diforders, 
their virtue is to be afcribed not to an anodyne, but an emol- 
lient quality. 

Thefe feeds are ufed in food in fome places, as is their ex- 
prefled oil, which is as wholefome as olive-oil. Vide Matthiol. 
p- 476. Geoffr. Mat. Med. vol. ii. p. 713. 

The qualities and ufes of this oil, with regard to painting, 
are much the fame as thofe of nut-oil ; only when it is per- 
feétly good, it is more clear and limpid, and will dry better 
than the beft oil of that kind. 

Poppy, Syrup of. See Mecontum, and Porry, /upra. 

Porry Water. See WaTeER. 

POPRA, in Geography. See JUNKSEILON. 

POPRAT, ariver which rifes in Hungary, and runs into 
«the Viftula, about 20 miles below Cracow. 

POPULAGO, in Botany, Tournefort’s name for the 
CatrTua of Linneus; fee that article. - 

POPULAR, Porutraris, fomething that relates to 
common people. 

The Roman nobility was diftinguifhed into two factions ; 
the optimates, who adhered ftrenuoufly to the miniftry, the 
fenate, &c. in oppofition to the people ; and the populares, 
who favoured the rights and pretenfions of the people, in 
oppofition to the nobleffe. 

PoruLar Adion. See Action. 

Porutar Difeafes, are fuch as become common, and run 
through the body of the people ; called alfo endemic and epi- 
demical difeafes. 

Hippocrates has written exprefsly «‘ De Morbis Popu- 
laribus.’” 

PopuLar £rrors, are {uch as people imbibe from one an- 
other, by cuftom, education, and tradition, without having 
confidered the reafon or foundation of them. 

POPULARIA, among the Romans, were fteps or 
places where the people fat and beheld the games and horfe- 
races. - 

POPULATION, in Political Economy. The fate of a 
country, with refpe& to the number of its inhabitants, is 
of great importance in the fcience of political economy. 
The increafe or diminution of the members of a ftate has at 
all periods been thought an object deferving the attention 
of governments, though very different theories have been 
formed on the fubje&t. Some ancient nations adopted re- 
gulations to prevent any confiderable augmentation of the 
number of its citizens ; but in modern times it has gene- 
rally been thought the part of a wife policv to encourage 
population as effential to the ftrength and profperity of a 
ftate. Pofitive regulations againft an increafe of population 
are always nugatory: it is, without contradiction, limited 
in every country by the means of fubfiftence ; and if ever 
it a€tually paffes this barrier, it muft in a very fhort time be 
reftored to its former level. So long as there is a facility 
of fubfiftence, the people will be encouraged to early mar- 
riages, and to the augmentation of the national ftock of in- 
habitants. On this fubjeét, Dr. Adam Smith, in explain- 
ing the caufes which proportion the reward of labour to the 
extent of the funds for its. fupport, obferves, ‘ It is in this 
manner that the demand for men, like that of any other 
commodity, neceflarily regulates the produétion of men 3; 
quickens it when it goes on too flowly, and ftops it when 
it advances too faft. It is this demand which regulates and 
determines the ftate of population in all the different coun- 
tries of the world,—in North America, in Europe, and in 


China; which renders it rapidly progreflive in the firft, flow 
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and gradual in the fecond, and altogether ftationary in the 
laft.’” This paffage is faid to have given rife to the cele- 
brated work of Mr. Malthus, to which we fhall fhortly 
have occafion to refer, and the idea contained in it is illuf- 
trated and confirmed by a multitude of indifputable faéts 
collected from almoft every country on the globe. In the 
American ftates the inhabitants, particularly thofe engaged 
in agriculture, congratulate themfelves upon the increafe 
of their families, as upon a frefh acceffion of wealth; for the 
labour of their children, even in an early ftage, foon redeems, 
and will quickly repay, with ample intereft, the expence and 
trouble of rearing them. In fuch countries the wages of 
the labourer are high, for the number of labourers bears no 
proportien to the demand. Whereas, in many European 
countries, a large family too frequently entails upon the 
parents poverty and wretchednefs. 

In contemplating this interefting fubjeCt, it will be dif. 
covered that the rate of population is by no means the 
fame in all countries :—there is, for inftance, a ftriking 
difference in its progrefs, not only in North America, to 
which we have juft alluded, compared with Europe and 
Afia in general, but a fimilar difference is exhibited in the 
different {tates of Europe, at the fame period of time ; and 
in the fame ftate at different periods. As men cannot live 
without food, it will be readily admitted that thefe varia- 
tions in the rate of population muft have been univerfally 
preceded and accompanied by variations in the means of 
maintaining labourers, on which, indeed, the demand men- 
tioned by Dr. Smith muft depend. Where thefe funds 
are rapidly increafing, as in North America, the demand 
for an increafing number of labourers renders it eafy to 
provide an ample fubfiftence for each, and the population 
of the country is obferved to make rapid advances. Where 
thefe funds increafe only at a moderate rate, as in moft parts 
of Europe, there the demand for labourers is moderate, 
becaufe the command of the labourer over the means of 
fubfiftence is confequently much diminifhed, and the popu- 
lation proceeds very flowly, varying in each country accord- 
ing to the variation in the funds ibe its fupport. Where 
thefe funds are ftationary, as probably in China, Spain, 
Italy, &c., the demand for labour being ftationary, the 
command of the labourer over the means of fubfiftence is 
comparatively fcanty, and the population is diminifhing 
rather than imcreafing. 

It is no lefs certain, that the actual increafe of the funds 
for the maintenance of labour does not depend fimply upon 
the phyfical capacity of a country to produce food and 
other neceffaries, but upon the degree of induftry, intel- 
ligence and a¢tivity, with which thefe powers are at any 
particular period called forth. Thus we have feen or 
heard of countries poflefling every requifite for produciag 
the neceflaries and conveniences of life in abundance, funk 
in a ftate of ignorance and indolence from the vices of their 
governments, or the unfortunate conftitution of their fociety, 
and continuing on for ages, with fcarcely any increafe in the 
means of fubfiftence, till fome fortunate event introduces a 
better order of thirigs ; and then the induftry of the nation 
being roufed, and shidwed to exert itfelf with more freedom, 
more ample funds for the maintenance of labour are imme- 
diutely provided, and population is feen to make a fudden 
{tart forwards, at a rate wholly different from that at which 
it had before proceeded. An inftance of this kind has 
been produced with regard to Ruflia, the population of 
which, though early inhabited, was fo extremely low be- 
fore the beginning of the laft century, and has proceeded 
with fuch rapidity fince the reigns of Peter the Great and 
Catharine II. It has alfo been noticed in the review = 
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the hiftory of nations, that the wafte of people occafioned 
by the great plagues, famines, and other devaftations, to 
which the human race has been occafionally fubjeét, has 
been repaired in a much fhorter time than it would have 
been, if the population, after thefe devaftations, had only 
proceeded at the fame rate as before. From which 
circumftance it is obvious, that after the void thus occa- 
fioned, it muft have increafed much fafter than ufual ; 
and the greater abundance of the funds for the main- 
tenance of labour, which would be left to the furvivors, 
indicates the ufual conjunétion ot a rapid increafe of the 
funds for its maintenance. A fact in proof of this is, that 
juft after the peftilence in the reign of Edward iiL., a 
day’s labour would purchafe a bufhel of wheat, while im- 
mediately before, it would fearcely have obtained a peck 
as a fair equivalent. Again, wherever any new channels of 
induftry, and new fources of wealth are opened, fo as to 
provide the means of fupporting an additional number of 
labourers there, almoft immediately a ftimulus 1s given to 
-population ; and it proceeds, fora hort time, with a vigour 
and celerity proportionate to the greatnefs and duration of 
the funds on which it alone can fubfitt. 

It is certain that the greater the number of perfons any 
country contains, the greater are the means it poffefles of 
carrying on agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, and 
likewife of defending itfelf againit any hoftile attempts of 
other ftates: a high degree of population has therefore been 
generally confidered as conducive to national profperity 
and fecurity, and almoft every writer on political economy 
has aflumed an increafing population as one of the principal 
objects which the internal regulations of a country fhould 
be calculated to promote. Mr. Malthus, in his “ Effay on 
the Principle of Population,” has taken a different view of 
the fubject. He has endeavoured to fhew that population 
invariably increafes where the means of fubfiftence increafe, 
unlefs prevented by fome very powerful and obvious checks. 
He goes farther, and lays it down almott as an axiom, that 
there is a con{tant tendency in all animated life to increafe 
beyond the nourifhment prepared for it, and he traces to 
this fource a very confiderable portion of the vice and 
mifery, and of that unequal diftribution of the bounties of 
nature, which it has been the objeét of the philanthropift in 
all ages to corret. To place the fubjeét in a different 
point of view, we may endeavour to afcertain what would 
be the natural increafe of population, if left to itfelf with 
perfect freedom; and what might be expected to be the 
rate of increafe in the produétions of the earth under the 
moft favourable circumftances of human induftry. Hitherto, 
in no ftate has the population been left to exert itfelf with 
perfect freedom. In fome of the northern ftates of America, 
in which the means of fubfiftence have been more ample, 
and the checks to early marriages fewer, than in any of the 
modern ftates of Europe, the population has been found to 
double itfelf for feveral fucceflive periods every twenty-five 
years. In the back fettlements this was effected in fifteen 
years. Sir William Petty fuppofed it poffible that popu- 
lation might be doubled in ten years. Mr. Malthus takes 
the floweft of thefe rates of increafe, and affumes, that popu- 
Jation, when unchecked, goes on doubling itfelf every 
twenty-five years, or it increafes in a geometrical ratio. The 
yate according to which the produétions of the earth may 
be fuppofed to increafe, is not fo eafily determined; but 
when acre has been added to acre, till all the fertile land is 
oceupied, the yearly increafe of food muft depend upon the 
melioration of the land already in cultivation, and Mr. Mal- 
thus fhews moft fatisfatorily, that, on this fuppofition, the 
means of fubfiftence, under circumftances the moit favourable 
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to human indultry, could not poflibly be made to increafe 
fafter than in an arithmetical ratio. He then points out the 
neceflary effects of thefe two different rates of increafe, and 
obferves, that taking the whole earth, by which means emi- 
gration is put out of the queftion, and fuppofing the prefent 
population equal to a thoufand millions, the human fpecies 
would increafe as the numbers 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 
256, and fubfiftence as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7.8, 9. Hence, in 
two centuries, the population would be to the means of 
fubfiftence as 256 to g; in three centuries, as 4096 to 13 ; 
and in two thoufand years the difference would be almoft 
incalculable. Upon_this fuppofition, no limits whatever 
are placed to the produce cf the earth, it may increafe for 
ever, and be. greater than any aflignable quantity ; but the 
power of population being in every period fo much fuperior, 
the increafe of the human f{pecies can only be kept down to 
the level of the means of fubfiftence by the conftant opera- 
tion of fome powerful check. . 

From what has been faid above, it appears, 1. That - 
man, like all other animals, multiplies in proportion to the 
means of fubfiftence which are placed within his reach. 
2. That there is a power of increafe in the human race, 
much greater than is gencrally exercifed, always ready to 
exert itfelf as foon as it finds an opening, and appearing 
continually in fudden {tarts of population, whenever the 
funds for the maintenance of labour have experienced an 
increafe, in whatever way this may have been occafioned. 
3. That this power of increafe is fo great, and, in its nature, 
neceflarily fo different from any increafe which can refult 
from adding together different portions of a limited quan- 
tity of land, or gradually improving the cultivation of the 
whole, that the funds for the maintenance of labour cannot, 
under any fyftem the moft favourable to human induttry, 
be made permanently to keep pace with fuch an increafe of 
population as has been obferved to take place for fhort 
periods in particular countries; and confequently, as man 
cannot live without food, that the fuperior power of popu- 
lation cannot be kept on a level with the funds which are to 
fupport it, without the almoit conftant operation of con- 
fiderable checks of one kind or other. Thefe checks, ac- 
cording to Mr. Malthus, are all refolvable into moral re- 
ftraint, vice, and mifery. 

Dr. Adam Smith, in fpeaking of the dependence of man, 
like other animals, on the means of fubfiftence, and of the 
impoflibility of his increafing beyond them, obferves, “ But, 
in, civilized fociety, it is only among the inferior ranks of- 
people, that the fcantinefs of fubfiftence can fet limits to 
the farther multiplication of the fpecies; and it can do fo 
in no other way, than by deltroying a great part of the 
children which their fruitful marriages produce.”? As the 
poverty and mifery which would deftroy a confiderable por- 
tion of children muft neceflarily be feverely felt, not only 
by the beings thus fuffering, but by their parents and fur- 
vivors, it muft be acknowledged, that fuch premature mor- 
tality is a very ftern leveller, but fortunately this is not the 
only method ufed to effeét the purpofe. ‘There are other 
ways by which population may proportion itfelf to the 
means of fubfiftence. Mr. Malthus fhews very fatisfac- 
torily, that the effects of the difficulty of providing for a 
family do not appear only in a premature mortality, but 
alfo in the delay of engaging in a conneétion that is likely 
to be attended with fuch a confequence, which he ranks 
under moral reftraint. This view of the fubje@ not only 
accords better with our ideas of a being who poflefles rea- 
fon, but 1s confirmed by what is taking place im all the 
countries with which we are acquainted, where it is found, 
that when the funds for the maintenance of labour become 
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comparatively icanty, the marriages generally become later 
and lefs frequent. 

lt hence appears, that the checks to population may be 
divided into two gerieral clafles, viz. thofe which operate in 
preventing the birth of a population which cannot be fup- 
ported, and thofe which defroy it after it has been brought 
into exiftence; or, as they are denominated by Mr. Malthus, 
the preventive checks, and the pofitive checks. 'The deter- 
mination to defer or decline matrimeny from a confidera- 
tion of the inconveniences to which a large portion of the 
community would fubjeét themfelves by purfuing the dic- 
tates of nature, Mr. Malthus denominates the preventive 
check: and whatever contributes to fhorten the natural du- 
ration of human life, as extreme poverty, bad nurfing of 
children, excefles of all kinds, the whole train of common 
difeafes and epidemics, wars, peftilence, plague, and famine, 
are the fofitive checks to population. 

The neceflary aud conftant effect of fome checks to po- 
pulation being fully eftablifhed, and thefe checks being di- 
vifible into the clafles above-mentioned, we cannot for a 
moment hefitate in determining which of them we fhould 
wifh to fee put in operation. It has been noticed, in moft 
countries, that in years of fcarcity and dearnefs, the mar- 
riages are fewer than ufual; and if, under all the great va- 
riations to which the increafe of the means of fubfiftence 
is neceflarily expofed from a variety of caufes, the popula- 
tion were proportioned*to the actual means of fubtiftence, 
more by the prudence of the labouring clafles in delaying mar- 
riage, than by the mifery which produces premature mor- 
tality among their children, it cannot be doubted that the 
happinefs of mankind would be decidedly improved. It is 
equally certain, that under a given increafe of the funds 
for the maintenance of labour, it is impoflible to give to 
each labourer a larger fhare of thefe funds, or materially to 
improve his condition, without fome increafe of the pre- 
ventive check; and that all efforts to improve the con- 
dition of the poor, which, at the fame time, have no ten- 
dency to produce a more favourable proportion between 
the means of fubfiftence and the population which is to 
confume them, can only be partial or temporary, and mutt 
ultimately defeat their own obje€&t. Hence it follows, that 
in order to improve the condition of the lower clafles of 
fociety, to make them fuffer lefs under any diminution of 
the’ funds for the maintenance of labour, and enjoy more 
under any actual ftate of thefe funds, every attempt fhould 
be made to difcourage helplefs and improvident habits, and 
to raife them as much as poflible to a fenfe of the dignity 
of their nature. The caufes which chiefly tend to fofter 
helplefs, indolent, and improvident habits among the lower 
claffes, are defpotifm and ignorance, and whatever increafes 
their dependence, and weakens the motives to perfonal 
exertion. Whereas the caufes which principally tend to 
promote habits of induftry and prudence, are good govern- 
ment, and good education, and whatever has a tendency 
to increafe their independence and refpeGability. Wherever 
the regifters of # country indicate great mortality, and the 
general prevalence of the check arifing from difeafe and 
death over the check arifing from prudential habits ; there 
we find the people debafed by oppreffion, and funk in ig- 
norance and infolence. On the other hand, wherever the 
regifters of a country indicate a {mall mortality, and the 
prevalence of the check from prudential habits above 
that from premature mortality; there we as conftantly 
find feeurity of property eftablifhed: fome degree of intel- 
ligence and knowledge, with a certain tafte for cleanlinefs 
and comforts, 


The differences obfervable in different nations, in the 
preffure of the evils refulting from the tendency of the 
human race to increafe fafter than the means of fubfift- 
ence, lead to the inference, that thofe which aré in the 
beft {tate are ftill fufceptible of great improvement; and 
that the worft may at leaft be made equal to the beft. 
“ This,” fays a good writer on the fubjeét, “is furely 
{ufficient both to animate and direét our exertions in the 
caufe of human happinefs; and the direétion which our 
efforts will receive, from thus turning our attention to the 
laws that relate to the increafe and decreafe of mankind, 
and feeing their effects exemplified in the ftate of the differ- 
ent nations around us, will not be into any new and fuf- 
picious path, but into the plain, beaten track of morality. 
It will be our duty to exert ourfelves to procure the efta- 
blifhment of juft and equal laws, which proteét and give 
refpeétability te the loweft fubje&t, and fecure to each 
member of the community the fruits of his induftry ; to 
extend the benefits of education as widely as poflible : and, in 
general, to difcourage indolence, improvidence, and a blind 
indulgence of appetite, without regard to confequences ; 
and to encourage induftry, prudence, and the fubje¢tion 
of the paffions to the dictates of reafon. The only change, 
if change it can be called, which the ftudy of the laws of 
population can make in our duties, is, that it will lead us 
to apply, more iteadily than we have hitherto done, the 
great rules of morality to the cafe of marriage, and the di- 
rection of our charity ; but the rules themfelves, and the 
foundations on which they reft, of courfe remain exactly 
where they were before.’’ 

Mr. Malthus thinks the effeét of our pvor laws, is to 
encourage marriage between perfons who have no profpe& 
of providing for the prefumptive iffue of marriage. Thus, 
he adds, thefe laws create mouths, but are perfectly incom- 
petent to provide food for them: inftead of raifing the 
real price of labour, by increafing the demand for labour- 
ers, they tend to overftock the market, to reduce the de- 
mand, and diminifh the value. They raife the price of 
provifions by increafing the confumption, and by fupplying 
the parochial penfioners with the means of obtaining them. 
In confequence of this, the clafs of induftrious labourers 
who are above foliciting affiftance are frequently funk in 
the fcale of mifery, much lower than others who have 
thrown off all fenfe of fhame, and all honeft feelings of 
independence. Mr. Malthus fhews, that in a moral point of 
view the effects of the poor laws are equally injurious to 
the beft interefts of fociety : he is not, however, for an im- 
mediate and abrupt abolition of them: he fuggefts what 
will anfwer the end, viz. a gradual abolition of them, by 
propofing, that no child born from any marriage taking 
place after the expiration of a year from the date of the 
law, and no illegitimate child born two years from the fame 
date, fhould be entitled to parifh affiftance. This, he thinks, 
would operate as a fair notice, which no man could miftake, 
and without preffing hard upon any individual, would at 
once throw off the rifing generation from that wretched 
dependence upon the government and the wealthy, the con- 
fequences of which are almoft incalculable. 

Although the good intentions of Mr. Malthus are clearly 
evident in every page of his work, we are not prepared to 
follow him in all his theories ; in endeavouring to avoid one 
extreme, he has probably fallen into its oppoiite. The fyf- 
tem of Providence, with refpeét to the increafe of the po- 
pulation, does not feem to us liable to fuch objeétions as 
muft prefent themfelves to every refleGting perfon on the 
careful perufal of the Effay on Population, Befides, ad- 
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mitting that the parifh funds were fhut up from the poor 
that public benevolence were reftrained by a fixed and 
undeviating law ; no aét of the legiflature could blunt the 
feelings of individuals—private benevolence would undoubt- 
edly be extended in proportion as public charity was with- 
drawn. 

According to Mr. Malthus’s fyftem, the moft effectual 
mode of improving the condition of the poor, is to explain 
to them clearly and explicitly the true caufe of their po- 
verty ; to make them feel, that a redundant population is 
the real fource of all their evils; and that they themfelves, 
by early and improvident marriages, are the caufes of the 
calamities which they bewail: to fhew them, that the with- 
holding of the fupplies of labour is the only poffible way 
of raifing its price ; and that they themfelves, being the 
pofleffors of this commodity, have alone the power to do 
it. This mode of diminifhing the evils of poverty would 
not be found fo fimple and eafy as Mr. Malthus imagines. 
Political economy is a fubject not eafily underftood but by 
perfons accuftomed to patient thought and moral inveftiga- 
tion. Thofe in the lower ranks of fociety muft be better 
inftruéted, before they can poflibly apprehend and appreci- 
ate the maxims Mr. M. would inculcate. Before, there- 
fore, they can be expected to underftand the nature and 
caufes of poverty, they muft be better educated in all other 
topics ; but education is the ef of a meliorated condition 
in life, and not the caufe. Another very forcible objeCtior 
is, that the fyftem of reform would not benefit the prefent 
race of individuals: the advantages propofed are to be felt 
by pofterity, or, at the mott, by the rifing generation ; and 
other things remaining the fame, is it to be expected that 
the mafs of the people would readily facrifice perfonal and 
prefent pleafures for the fake of promoting general and fu- 
ture good ? 

Mr. Malthus lays it down as a fundamental maxim, that 
in any efforts which we may make to improve the condition 
of the lower claffes of fociety, we muft not, on any ac- 
count, do any thing which tends direétly to encourage mar- 
riage: he adds, that “the precife reafon why J think that 
more children ought not to be born than the country can 
fupport, is, that the greateft poffible number of thofe that 
are born may be fupported. We cannot, in the nature of 
things, affift the poor, in any way, without enabling them 
to rear up to manhood a greater number of their children. 
But this is of all other things the moft defirable, both with 
regard to individuals and the public. Every lofs of a child 
from the confequences of poverty, muft evidently be pre- 
ceded and accompanied by great mifery to individuals; and 
with refpeét to the public, every child that dies under ten 
years of age, is a lofs to the nation of all that has been 
expended in its fubfiftence till that period. Confequently, 
in every point of view, a decreafe of mortality, at all ages, 
ts what we ought to aim at. We cannot, however, effect 
this objeét, without firft crowding the population, in fome 
degree, by making more children grow up to manhood; 
but we fhall do no harm, in this refpect, if, at the fame 
time, we can imprefs thefe children with the idea that to 
poffefs the fame advantages as their parents, they mutt 
defer marriage till they have a fair profpeé of being able 
to maintain a family. If we cannot do this, all our former 
efforts will have been thrown away. It is not in the nature 
of things, that any permanent and general improvement in 
the condition of the poor can be effected without an in- 
creafe in the preventive check; and unlefs that take place, 
either with or without our efforts, every thing that is done 
for the poor muft be temporary and partial ; a diminution 


of mortality, at prefent, will be balanced by an increafe of 
mortality in future; and the improvement of their condi- 
tion in one place, will proportionally deprefs it in another. 
This is a truth fo important, and fo little underftood, that 
it can fcarcely be too often infifted upon. The generality of 
charitable people, and of the encouragers of marriage, are 
not in the {malleft degree aware of the real effects of what 
they do.’? The practice of mankind, on the fubje& of 
marriage, our author admits, has been much fuperior to 
their theories, and however frequent the exhortations may 
have been to enforce the duty of early unions, each indivi- 
dual has practically found it convenient, not to fay necef- 
fary, to confider the means of fupporting a family before he 
ventured to take fo important a ftep. The defire of bet- 
tering our condition, and the fear of making it worfe, 
have been conftantly directing people into the right road, 
in fpite of all declamations which tended to lead them 
afide. Owing to this powerful {pring of health in every 
ftate, the prudential check to’ marriage has increafed ir 
Europe, and upon the increafing operation of this principle, 
much of the future melioration of the flate of fociety pro- 
bably depends. 

Such is the fubftance of Mr. Malthus’s work. He main- 
tains, that his theory and conclufions are not only undeniable, 
but reft on faéts that are obvious to every obferver. They 
are, however, rejected by a large clafs of refpeétable and 
well-meaning people, becaufe they fay, that the acknow- 
ledgment of a law of increafe in the human race, greater 
than any poflible increafe of the means of fubfiftence, is an 
impeachment of the power, or the benevolence of the Deity. 
“ The religious mind,”’ fays one of his opponents, “¢ revolts 
at the apparent want of intelligence and contrivance in the 
author of the creation, in infufing a principle into the na- 
ture of man, whichit required the utmoft exertion of human 
prudence and ingenuity to counteract.”? ‘To which it has 
been replied, that we are not permitted to reje& truths, of 
which our fenfes and experience give us the firmett affurance, 
becaufe they do not accord with our preconceived notions 
re{fpecting the attributes of the Deity. All our evidence for 
the prevailing benevolence of the works of creation—all 
our evidence of the power of the Creator—is derived from 
thefe fources. ‘This evidence we muft not and cannot refufe 
to hear, and it is an after concern, to reconcile the undeni- 
able ftate of the fact to the attributes which we aflign to the 
divinity. Befides, this world is unqueftionably a ftate of 
difcipline and preparation for another; and it may be af- 
firmed, that in the whole compafs of the laws of nature, 
not one can be pointed out, which, in fo peculiar and 
marked a manner, accords with this view of the ftate of 
man on earth. The purpofe of the earthquake, the hurri- 
cane, the drought, or the famine, by which thoufands, and 
fometimes almoft millions of the human race are at once 
overwhelmed, or left the victims to lingering want, is cer- 
tainly infcrutable. Events of this kind are, however, of 
obvious and acknowledged recurrence, and on this principle 
we fhould find little or no difficulty in beliéving, that a law 
of nature exilts peculiarly calculated to roufe the faculties, 
and direét the exertions of the human race, which, by its 
varying preflure, and the difficulties to which it gives rife, 
exercifes and enlarges the powers of the mind, and calls 
into action all the great moral virtues which dignify and 
adorn human nature, as neceflary to human happinefs; which, 
above all, is conftantly inculcating the neceflity of the fub- 
jeCtion of the paflions to the dictates of reafon and religion, 
and which, even if vice and mifery were well nigh banithed 
from the earth by the efforts of virtue, would occafion the 

neceflity 
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neceflity of conftant watchfulnefs and attention to maintain 
and fecure the happinefs which has been obtained. 

It has been urged, that checks to population will occa- 
fion a dearth of foldiers for the army, and of hands to our 
manufactures ; but the power of a country, as well in war 
as in commerce, muit depend upon that part of its popula- 
tion which is aétive and efficient, not upon the helplefs and 
inefficient. If, for inftance, it has been found by expe- 
rience, that one country which has 100,000 births in a year, 
does not rear fo many to manhood as another country which 
has only 80,000, the latter is unqueftionably the ftronger of 
the two. If, in addition to the queftion of numerical force, 
we take into confideration the {tate of mifery and depref- 
fion in the firft country, which muft have occafioned the 
premature mortality, we cannot doubt that the fecond would 
be indefinitely fuperior in induftry and energy, as well as in 
the happinefs of its inhabitants. ‘‘ Not only would a coun- 
try where the checks to population arife from the prudential 
habits of the lower clafs, rather than from premature mor- 
tality, poflefs a greater military and manufacturing popula- 
tion, with the fame means of fubfiftence, but from the very 
circumitance of the country’s containing this larger propor- 
tion of perfons in the aétive periods of life, the means of 
fubfiftence would ftand a much fairer chance of being 
increafed with rapidity. This is, in fact, confirmed 
by experience; England, Scotland, Switzerland, and 
Norway, where the premature checks to population are 
obferved to prevail with the greateft force, increafe fafter 
in the funds for the maintenance of labour, and, of courfe, 
in the population fupported by them, than moft of the 
countries of Europe that have a larger proportion of 
births.”? — 

The progrefs of the population of the world, and its 
prefent Peat siint, cannot be afcertained with much pre- 
cifion, as there are no fufficient grounds on which fuch a 
computation can be formed. Sir W. Petty, in 1682, ftated 
the population of the world at only 320 millions. Other 
writers have eftimated it much higher; fome, indeed, have 
gone fo far as to fuppofe there were at leaft 1000 millions 


Countries. Population. 
ce lg aaa mncpding \ 15,396,650 
Denmark and Norway “hy ake 2,750,000 
Sweden 5 E - 2,000,000 
Ruffia - “ a 36,000,000 
Auttria 3. f = 20,000,000 
Pruffia = ~ - 5,200,000 
Germany 2 s - 24,000,000 
Holland ~ rs - 2,220,000 
1 eb g oe Ne i 36,345,000 
Spain - : - ‘10,3 5 1,000 
Portugal - - - 2,550,000 
Switzerland f - - 1,800,000 
Italy 3 = 2 - 12,000,000 
Turkey ee = 8,500,000 


of inhabitants on the earth: and the late Mr. J. J. Grellier 
fays, a ftrong prefumption that the inhabitants of the earth 
at prefent (1801) exceed confider#bly a thoufand millions, 
arifes from the circumftance, that, in almott every country 
where the people have been numbered, or fufficient data 
obtained for computing their number, it has been found con- 
fiderably greater than it had been previoufly fuppofed. {n 
Great Britain, for inftance, the moft correét eftimates pre- 
vioufly to 1801, did not make the population excced feven 
or eight millions, whereas by the enumeration in that year it 
appeared to amount to nearly eleven millions, and, as will 
be feen hereafter, in 1811, to more than twelve millions and 
a half. The population of France was eftimated by M. 
Sufmilch at fixteen millions, others fuppofed it to be 
eighteen, twenty, and twenty-four millions; but at the com- 
mencement of the revolution in 1789, it appeared, from the 
returns of the births and burials, to contain thirty millions 
of inhabitants. Spain, which with Portugal had been efti- 
mated at only fix millions, or at moft eight millions, was 
found in 1787, by aétual enumeration, to contain alone 
ten millions and a half. Ruffia, about 1765, was fuppofed 
to contain only fifteen millions of inhabitants; but according 
to the calculation given by Mr. Coxe, grounded upon the 
refult of a poll-tax, they amounted to 26,766,360; and 
including the provinces not fubje& to the poll-tax, the cal- 
culation for the year 1796, amounted to thirty-fix millions 
of inhabitants. It is true a great part of this empire is in 
Afia, ftill the author to whom we have alluded, has no hefi- 
tation in concluding, that the population of Europe, ufually 
taken at one hundred millions, is confiderably greater than 
this. Mr. Grellier ftated the number, as he believed, below 
the truth, in 1801, at 130,000,000. In 1812, the numbers 


were given according to the following ftatement; but in both 
cafes the refults can be only approximations to the truth. 

The following table, containing the number of inhabitants 
in each European country, and alfo the population of its 
chief cities, will afford a comparative view of the prefent 
population of the European ftates, and of their refpective 
capitals. 


Capitals. Population. 
London - - . 1,050,000 
Copenhagen S - 90,000 
Stockholm = = - 75,000 
St. Peterfburg - - 180,000 
Vienna - - . 224,550 
Berlin - - - 150,000 
Frankfort on the May - 40,000 
Amtterdam - - 212,000 
Paris - - - 5475756 
Madrid - - - 1475540 
Lifbon - = - 200,000 
Berne = = = 13,000 
Rome - - - 180,000 
Conftantinople - - 400,000 


3,509,846 


The 
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The population of Great Britain was very long a fubjeét 
of great uncertainty, both with refpeé to the actual number 
of inhabitants, and their increafe or diminution; it became 
the fubje& of frequent controverfy among writers on the 
internal policy and ftrength of the country, till it was at 
length, in a meafure, fet at reft by an act of parliament, 
pafled on the 31ft of December 1800, which directed 
a general enumeration of houfes and families, and perfons, 
to be made on the tenth of the following March, and in 
Scotland, on’ account of the coldnefs of the climate, 
as foon as poffible after that day. The refult was as 


follows. 
Summary of the Enumeration for 1801. 
No. of Inha- By how many Fa-  Uninhabited 
bited Houfes. milies inhabited. Houfes. 
England 1,472,870 1,787,520 53,965 
Wales 108,053 118,303 35511 
Scotland 2945553 364,079 99537 
Totals 1,875,476 2,269,902 67,013 
é No. of Males. No. of Females. Total, . 
England 3,987,935 4r343.499 8,3 315434 
Wales 2575178 284,368 541,546 
Scotland 734,581 864,487 1,599,068 
Army includ- 
ing militia i a SPs - =ge35 
Navy and marines 126,279 — 126,279 
Seamen in re- 
gift.  fhip- 144,558 ee 44,558 
a a 
Convicts on 
board the 1,410 — 1,410 
hulks 
Totals 5,450,292 534925354 10,942,646 


The iflands of Guernfey, Jerfey, Alderney, and Sark ; 
the Scilly iflands, and the ifle of Man, were not included in 
this: enumeration: the total population of thefe iflands has 
been ufually reckoned at about 80,000. The number of 
houfes in Jreland has been nearly afcertained by the col- 
le€&tion of a hearth money tax, from whence it has been 
computed, that the population of that ifland exceeds four 
millions of perfons ; therefore, with a moderate allowance 
for thofe places from which no returns were received, and 
for fome omiffions in others, the total population of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, amounted, in 
1801, to more than fifteen millions. At the commencement 
of the preceding century, Dr. Davenant publifhed an ac- 
count of the number of houfes in England and Wales, taken 
in the year 1690, and a comparifon of them fhews an increafe 


from 1690 to 1801 of 261,708 houfes, which makes an in- 
creafe of the population equal to nearly a million and a half 
of people. There muft, however, have been a greater in- 
creafe than this, as the number of foldiers and feamen in 
1801, certainly exceeded by much thofe employed in 16go. 
The circumftance that caufed confiderable difagreement 
in the eftimates, which, previoufly to the enumeration, had 
been formed on this fubje&, was the want of fufficient ac- 
counts to determine the proportion of perfons to a houfe. 
Dr. Davenant and Dr. Brakenbridge reckoned fix perfons 
to a houfe, whereas Mr. G. King allowed but little more 
than 44in London, and 4,3, in the other cities and market 
towns, and four in the villages. Dr. Price afferted, that fix 
perfons to a houfe for London, and five to a houfe for all 
England, was no doubt too large an allowance, but it was 
found in 1801, that in England and Wales the preportion 
was 52 perfons to a houfe, and in Scotland 52. The pro- 
portion of inhabitants to a houfe differs very confiderably 
in fome counties of England: the principal caufe of this 
difference is the large towns, and particularly the fea-ports 
which fome of them contain, as in fuch places the inhabit- 
ants live more crowded together than in moderate fized in- 
land towns; thus in the enumeration of 1801, the following 
refults were given. P 
No. of Perfons 


Inhabitants. Towns. imuaskoniless 

864,845 London ai 
84,020 Manchefter 62 
775053 Liverpool 63 
63,645 Briftol 6 
43,194 Plymouth 9t 
32,200 Bath a4 
32,166 Port{mouth 6 
29,516 Hull 64 
28,366 Newcattle 9 


A remarkable difference will be feen between thofe and 
the following, which are manufa€turing towns; the trade of 
which had, for feveral years previoufly to the cenfus, been 
in a declining ftate. 

No. of Perfons 


Inhabitants. Towns. 


ina Houfe. | 
73,670 Birmingham 5 
53,162 . Leeds 3. 
36,832 ‘Norwich 44 
315314 Sheffield 3 
28,861 Nottingham 3 


In thefe the population is unqueftionably much below 
the ufual ftandard ; but a few years of peace will probably 
reftore the inhabitants which they had loft, and reduce, in 
fome degree, the population of the principal out-ports. 
The following table, taken from Thomfon’s Journal, will, 
it is prefumed, be deemed an important addition to the ~ 
prefent article. 
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Tasve of the Population of Great Britain, according to the Returns made to Parliament in 1811, compared with the 
Population in the Years 1700, 1750, and 1801. 


Counties of 


Bedford 
Berks > 


Buckingham 


Cambridge 


Chefter z 


Cornwall 
Cumberland 
Derby 
Devon 


Dorfet = 


Durham 
Effex - 
Gloucefter 
Hereford 
Hertford 
Huntingdon 
Kent a 
Lancafter 
Leicefter 
Lincoln 
Middlefex 
Monmouth 
Norfolk 
Northampto 


n 


Northumberland 


Nottingham 
Oxford 
Rutland 


Salop ( Shrbpfhire) 


Somerfet 


Southampton ( Hamphhire) 


Stafford 
Suffolk 


Surrey . 


Suffex é 
Warwick 


Wettmoreland 


Wilts a 
Worcefter 


York, Eaft Riding 
Do. North Riding 
Do. Welt Riding 


Totals # 


Vor. XXVIII. 


' ‘ 5 ' 5 4 ] ‘ ' 5 t] ' t (ote 


In 1700. 


48,500 
749700 
80,500 
76,000 
107,000 
105,800 
62,300 
93,800 
248,200 
90,000 
952500 
159,200 
155,200 
60,900 
70,500 
342700 
153,800 
166,200 
80,000 
180,000 
624,200 
392700 
210,200 
I 19,500 
118,000 
65,200 
79,000 
16,600 
101,600 
195,900 
118,700 
117,200 
152,700 
154.900 
915400 
96,600 
28,600 

| 453:900 
| 88,200 
i 96,200 
| 98,600 
236,700 


| 5,108,500 roa 8,609,000 


ENGLAND. 
Population. 
In 1750. In 1801. 
53,900 | 65,500 
92,700 112,800 
90,700 111,000 
72,000 92,300 
131,600 198,100 
135,000 194,500 
86,900 121,100 
109,500 166,500 
272,200 354,400 
96,400 119,TOO 
135;000 165,700 
167,800 234,000 
207,800 259,100 
74,100 92,100 
86,500 100,800 
32,500 38,800 
190,000 317,800 
2971400 695,100 
953900 134,400 
160,200 215,500 
641,500 845,400 
40,600 47,100 
215,100 282,400 
123,300 136,100 
141,700 162,300 
77,600 145,000 
9234.00 113,200 
13,800 16,900 
130,300 172,200 
224,500 282,800 
1373500 226,900 
160,000 247,100 
156,800 217,400 
207,100 278,000 
107,400 164,600 
140,000 215,100 
36,300 43,000 
168,400 191,200 
108,000 143,900 
85,500 144,000 
1175200 160,500 
3814500 . 582,700 


In 1811. 


72,600 
122,300 
121,600 
104,500 
234,600 
223,900 
138,300 
191,700 
396,100 
128,900 
183,600 
260,900 
295,100 

972309 
115,400 

432700 
385,600 
856,000 
155,100 
2452900 
985,100 

64,200 
301,800 
146,100 
177,900 
168,400 
123,200 

17,000 
200,800 
3132300 
2539300 
304,000 
242,900 
334700 
196,500 
236,400 

47590 
200,300 
165,900 
173,000 
157,600 
675,100 


95855400 


Area in 


se 
iles. 


43? 
744 
748 
686 
1,017 
15407 
1,407 
1,077 
25488 
1,329 
1,040 
15525 
1,422 
974 
604 
345 
1,462 
1,806 
816 


Cc 


| 


Annual Proportions. 


One 
Baptifin 
to 


ae 


Perfons. 


One 
Burial 


to 


One 
Marriage 


to 


126 
144 
129 
127 
131 
141 
138 
137 
113 
135 
128 
128 
120 
150 
163 
129 
118 


WALES. 


POPULATION. 


Population. | Annual Proportions. 
. : Area in Ons One One 
Counties of In 1700. In 1750. In 1801. * Inersite Square |Baptifm| Burial |Marriage 
Miles. to to to 
| Perfons. 
Anglefey Sane 22,800 26,900: 35,000 | 38,300 402 38 72 139 
Brecon - - - - 27,200 29,400 32,700 | 39,000 rhe ae 54 129 
Cardigan . - = ch Pw 255300 32,000 44,100 | 52,000 726 41 ae 141 
Carmarthen - - - 49,700 62,000 69,600; 79,800 926 42 62 131 
Carnarvon ~ eit - 24,800 36,200 43,000 | 51,000 ag 35 67 137 
Denbigh - ~ - 39700 46,900 62,400 | 66,400 731 33 52 140 
Flint - - - - 19,500 29,700 41,000 | 48,100 309 31 53 154 
Clamorgan - - Shee 49,700 55,200 ‘74,000 | 88,000 822 37 53 121 
Merioneth : - - 23,800 30,900 30,500 32;000 691 40 62 129 
Moatgomery - - - 2754.00 37,000 49:300 | 53,700 982 36 63 152 
Pembroke “ - - 41,300 44,800 58,200 |. 62,700 yls 48 64 135 
Radnor - - - - 155300 19,200 19,700 21,600 455 36 56 144 
Totals - - - - | 366,500 449,300 | 559,000 632,600 8,125 37 60 122 
SCOTLAND. 
| Population. Area in 
Counties of Square 
| In 1700. In 1750. In 1801. In 1811, Miles. 
Aberdeen = = = L = — = 135,075 
Argyll & = = m — — — 85,585 
2 ok A peg ROE a = 7 e 103,954 
Banff = = ~ s LG tsa Oe 36,668 
Berwick = = = RPS, way ne 30,779 
Bute - « - - — —_— — 12,033 
Caithnefs = = Soe aa pad a a 23,419 
Clackmannan ~ = ~ wed eas = 12,010 
Dumbarton = = 5 fais = == 24,189 
Dumfries - - ake po 5 <9 62,960 
Edinburgh = - . = = = 148,607 
Elgin - = - - — — — 28,108 
Fifz [PG G ~ wet ays = — 101,272 
Forfar - - - = _— — — 107,264 
Haddington - - - — — — 31,1 64. 
Taverde - - ~ aa — = 78,336 
Kincardine - = = = — — — 273439 
Kinrofs . - - - — — — 75245 . 
Kirkudbright - +) « Lat 28 auf 33,684. | 
Lanark - . : = — end et 1915752 é 
Linlithgow = - : ate ES gud 19,451 
Nairn - ie e J ul bes ngs 8,251 
Orkney, ant - = ae ane pats ee 23,238 
Shetland =| OS = wes ot See 22,915 
Peebles - = - - —- — = 9;:935 
Perth - - - = =e — nd 1353093 
Renfrew s = 2 = ae, ee ei 923596 
Rofs and Cromartie = - = _ — 60,853 
Roxburgh = = : sets ee = 37,230 
Selkirk - - ~ ~ — — — 5,889 
Stirlin “ - “ = — — — 58,174 
Swine a - = = — — = 233629 
Wigtown - - 2) — — — 26,891 
Totals 7 - = : 1,048,000 | 1,403,000 | 1,652,100 | 1,805,688 | 29,167 
Ditto, allowing proportion a 1% ee ve 1,865,000 


army and navy ¥ 


GRAND 


POPULATION. 
GRAND TOTALS. 


Population. Area in 


; Square 
In17oo, | In1750, In 1801. In 1811. Miles, 


oo -— — |-————_—— ; 
England « - - - - | 5,108,500 | 6,017,700 | 8,609,000 | 9,855,400] 50,210 
Wales - 366,500 — 449,300 | 559,000 | 632,600} 8,125 

§ Scotland 1,048,000 | 1,403,000 | 1,652,100 | 1,865,000] 29,167 

} 


| 6,523,000 A ana RT 12,353,000} 87,502 


Second Summary, taking the Army and Navy feparately. 


Males - . - - 575763 Mares in England - - . . 576,96 
ENGLAND } Pemales é 2 : qh obs Wales - - - - ‘i saree 
* Males 5 4 - av” 9 2915633 Scotland - - - - 826,191 
WALES } Remdles * L s 320,155 Army and navy, &c. Ris 640, 500 
Males - - - - $26,191 nn bee 
SCOTLAND 4 Females - - - 979497 Total eaiee ovis, = 3 Cae 


Army, Navy, 


ines,’ and ; FrmAtes in England - - - - 4,963,064. 
Pein ee sfie GHA ion ig SO a ee ae 
giftered veflels Scotland * a P = 979:497 
Grand total Heer ER : r - 12,596,803 Total 5 ? q # 6,262,716 


Houfes. 


Do, not com- - 
prehended in 


: . the two pre- 
an en ie aaa ceding Claffes. 


By how many 
Inhabited. Families Building. | Uninhabited. 
occupied, 


England - - - | 1,678,106 | 2,012,391 | 15,188 47,925 
Wales - - ath = 119,398 129,756 1,019 3,095 
Scotland - - - 304,093 | 402,068 25341 11,329 


—— 


—— 


697:353 | 923,588 | 391,450 
72,846 36,044. 20;866 
1253799 169,417 106,852 


Totals. - - - + | 2,101,597 | 2,544,215 | 18,548 62,349 895,998 | 1,129,049 | 519,168 


Famivigs in England - - - - 2,012,391 The population of the ftates conne&ted with the fyftem 
Scotland - 3 . 402,068 of France, in which number were included the kingdoms of 
Wales * a : - 129,756 Italy, Switzerland, Spain, the Confederation of the: Rhine, 

———  &c. was eftimated at more than 38 millions. 
2,544,215 In the returns to parliament in 1811, we have an account 
———— of the population of the principal towns in Great Britain. 
This gives us rather more than 45 perfons to each We fhall fet down all thofe which contain 20,000 in- 
family. Sins habitants, and upwards. Of thefe there are 17 in England, 
An attempt was made to afcertain the population of and five in Scotland: whereas in France, according to a 
France in the tenth year of the republic; but the account cenfus taken in the fame year, there were 49 fuch towns ; 


. was not deemed very accurate. ‘The whole population of as will be feen below: 


the 102 departments, into which France was then divided, 


ENGLAND. 

was ftated at 33,104,343 perfons, on an extent of about 
185,600 fquare miles. ‘The account included thirteen de- 1. London - - = % - 1,050,000 
partments incorporated with the north of France, four de- 2. Manchetter - E “ “ 98,573 
partments in the fouth, and fome fmaller acquifitions, 3. Liverpool = : 5 £ 4 945376 
comprehending 23,790 {quare miles, containing 5,114,419 4. Birmingham - - ¥ Z 85,753 
inhabitants. : 5. Briftol = E : E Z . 76,433 

According to tables publifhed in 1811, nthe Almanac 6. Leeds - - 2 s ‘ 62,534 
of the French Board of Longitude, the population of the 7. Plymouth - - ° E - 56,060 
French empire, as it was then denominated, amounted to 8. Port{mouth, Portfea, and Gofport ‘ 485355 
4399373144 perfons, Of this number it was fuppofed that 9. Norwich - - - ‘ 8 37,256 
28 millions fpoke the French language; 6,453,000 the 10. Deptford and Greenwich . ‘ 36,780 
Italian ; 4,063,000 the Dutch or Flemith; 967,000 the 11. Sheffield - - - Ma sae 35,340 
Breton; and 108,000 the Bafque. 12. Nottingham - - - - 34,2 53 

: Cc2 13. Bat 


FOr 


Ege ath + ls ccleaner - = 319496 
14. Newcaftle-upon-Tyne “ie Ta - 273587 
15. Kingfton-upon-Hull - - = rte 26,792 
16. Leicefter - - - - - 23,146 
17. Chatham and Rochefter - > ~ 21,722 
ScoTLAND. 
1. Edinburgh = = -' - = 102,987 
2. Glafgow - - - - - 100,749 
3. Paifley - - - - - - 36,722 
4. Dundee - - - . - 29,616 
5. Aberdeen - . - - 21,639 
FRANCE. 

Paris - - - 547,756 Aleflandria - - 30,000 
Marfeilles - - 96,413 Befangon - - 28,436 
Bourdeaux - - 90,992 Nancy - - - 28,227 
Lyons - - - 88,919 Verfailles - - 27,574 
Rouen - - - 87,000 Rennes = - - 25,904 
Turin - - = 79,000 Breftt - - - - 25,865 
Nantes - - - 77,162 Louvain - - - 25,000 
Bruffels* - - 66,297 Aix-la-Chapelle - 24,419 
Anvers -- - - 56,818 Troyes - - - 24,051 
Gand = - - - 55,161 Geneve - - - 22,759 
Lille - - - - 54,756 Mayence = - - 22,325 
Touloufe - - 50,171 ouer =" = =" aao74: 
Liege - - = 50,000 Montauban - - 21,950 
Strafbourg - - 49,056 Mondovi - - - 21,557 
Cologne - - ~- 42,706 Avignon - = = 21,412 
Orleans - - - 41,937 Tournay - - 21,303 
Amiens - - = 41,279 AG im 3 = a, 225 
Nifmes - - - 39,594 Dunkirk = 2 (+) 215158 
Metz - - = - 38,656 Aish 2 = | = BT,009 
Bruges - - = 33,633 Grenoble - - - 20,654 
Angers - - - 33,000 Tours-- - “- 20,240 
Montpellier - - 32,723 Limoges - - - 20,225 
Caen - - - = 30,923 Saint Omer - - 20,109 
Rheims - - - 30,225 Dieppe - - - 20,000 


Clermont - ~- 30,000 

* This and feveral others now (April 1814) are no part 
of the kingdom of France. 

Malthus on Population. Monthly Magazine. Imperial 

Review, vol.i. Edinburgh Review, vol. xvi. 'Thomfon’s 
Journal, vol. 1. 

POPULEUM, or Porutyeum, in Pharmacy, an un- 
guent prepared of the buds of black poplar, violet leaves, 
navel-wort, and lard, bruifed and macerated ; to which are 
added bramble-tops, leaves of black poppies, mandragora, 
henbane, nightfhade, lettuce, and burdock, boiled in rofe- 
water, and itrained. It was formerly much ufed as a cooler 
in burns, {calds, all forts of inflammations, and alfo to af- 
fuage arthritic pains, but it is now almoft entirely difre- 

arded. 

POPULICANI. See Porricant. 

POPULO, in Geography, a town of New Navarre ; 200 
miles S, of Cafa Grande. 

POPULONIDM, or Porputonra, in Ancient Geography, 
a town of Italy, upon a promontory of the fame name, 
founded by acolony, conducted from Volterra to this place 
by king Propertius. 

POPULUS, in Botany, the Poplar tree, an old Latin 
name, concerning whofe derivation we find nothing conclu- 
five. Poflibly the verb wxAdw, or rerarrAwy may have been 
its bafis.—Linn. Gen. 526. Schreb. 693. Willd. Sp. Pl. 
v. 4 802. Mart. Mill. Did. v. 3. Sm. Fl. Brit. 1079. Ait. 
Hort. Kew. v. 5. 394. Purfh 618. Juff. 4o9. Tourn. 
t. 365. Lamarck Iluftr. t.819. Gertn. t. go,—Clafs and 

ol 
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order, Dioecia Polyandria. Nat. Ord. Amentacee, Linn. 
Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Male, Ca/. Common catkin oblong, loofely 
imbricated, cylindrical, compofed of oblong, fingle-flowered, 
flat {cales, torn at the margin. Cor. Petalsnone. Netary 
of one leaf, turbinate and tubular at the bafe, terminating 
upwards in an ovate oblique border. Stam. Filaments 
eight, rarely 16 or 20, fhort ; anthers fhort, quadrangular, 
large. 

Female, on a feparate plant, Ca/. and Cor. as in the male. 
Pift. Germen ovate, pointed, fuperior ; ftyle {carcely any ; 
{tigma in four, rarely eight, oblong fegments. Peric. Cap- 
fule ovate, of two cells and two valves, which are at 
length reflexed. Seeds numerous, ovate, winged with capil- 
lary down. 

Eff. Ch. Male, Calyx the fcales of a catkin; torn. 
Neétary turbinate, oblique, entire. Stamens eight or 
more. 

Female, Calyx and Corolla like the male. Stigmas four 
or eight. Capfule fuperior, with two cells and two valves. 
Seeds winged with down. 

Of this important genus five f{pecies only are given by 
Linnzus in his Species Plantarum ; Willdenow has thirteen. 
Four are natives of Britain. All Willdenow’s fpecies are 
mentioned in the new edition of Hort. Kew. as cultivated in 
Britain ; and indeed were adopted by him from the former 
edition of that work, in which the exotic ones were firft de- 
termined. They are all lofty trees, of quick growth and 
ample fhade ; their wood, though not of prime value for 
hardinefs or folidity, is valuable for many purpofes. The 
parts of fruétification afford clearer fpecific diftin&tions in 
our Englifh Poplars, than any given previous to the publi- 
cation of F/. Brit., but the exotic ones have not, as yet, been 
fufficiently examined in this particular. 

P. alba. Great White Poplar, or Abele tree, Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 1463. Willd.n.1. Ait.n.1. Engl. Bot. t. 1618. 
Matth. Valgr. v. 1. 123. Camer. Epit. 65.— Leaves 
roundifh, fomewhat heart-fhaped, lobed, and toothed ; 
downy and very white beneath. Female catkins ovate. 
Stigmas four.—Native of rather moift woods and hedges, 
or mountainous thickets, in moft parts of Europe, flower- 
ing in March. The leaves are fully expanded in May or 
June. Root creeping, throwing up copious young plants. 
Tree large, with a fmooth bark, and horizontal branches. 
Leaves alternate, on longifh downy ftalks ; their upper fide 
dark-green, {mooth and veiny ; the under fnow-white with 
denfe foft cottony down. On young luxuriant branches the 
leaves are moft deeply lobed, and almoft palmate. Stipulas on 
fuch branches linear-lanceolate, toothed. Male catkins long, 
hairy. Anthers violet, eight, twelve, or twenty to each 
flower. Female catkins ovate, but an inch in length, with 
rather fmaller feales. Stigmas four, linear, all equally 
{preading, pale yellowifh-green. The wood is white, foft, 
but tough and clofe-grained. 

P. canefcens. Common White, or Grey, Poplar. Fl. 
Brit. n. 2, Engl. Bot. t. 1619. Willd. n. 2. Ait. n. 2.— 
Leaves roundifh, deeply waved, toothed; grey and downy 
beneath. Female catkins cylindrical, Stigmas eight.— 
Native of wet ground in England, France, and Germany ; 
fometimes alfo found on open elevated {pots, where the foil is 
loamy. ‘This is a taller and more handfome free than the 
foregoing, with a beautiful fattiny bark. The wodd is 
firmer, being of flower growth, and makes good floors, 
having the valuable property of not catching fire like deal. 
The eaves are much lefs white, and lefs deeply cut or lobed 
than the alba: and the longer female catkins, with eight 
JStigmas to each flower, afford a decifive {pecific chara¢ter. 

P. tremula. 
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P. tremula. Afpen, or Trembling Poplar. Lmn. Sp. 
Pl. 1464. Willd. n. 4. - Ait. n. 4. Engl. Bot. t. 1909. 
(P. Lybica; Ger. Em. 1487. Matth. Valgr. y. 1, 125. 
Camer. Epit. 67.) — Leaves nearly orbicular, toothed, 
{mooth on both fides. -Footftalks comprefled. Young 
branches hairy. Stigmas four, auricled at the bafe.-—Native 
of rather moift woods, as well as of various other fituations, 
throughout Europe, flowering in March. The young fuckers 
are hairy, but no part of the freeis hoary. ‘The long com- 
preffed footfalks caufe the eaves to tremble with every breath 
of wind. Catkins two inches long, very hairy, Stamens 
eight. Stigmas four, erect, crimfon, with a pair of reflexed 
auricles at the bafe.—The wood is white, foft, light, of a 


fine grain. Beavers are faid by Linnzus to be very fond of 
the bark. 
P. nigra. Black Poplar. Linn, Sp, Pl. 1464. Willd. 


n.7. Ait. n.7. Engl. Bot. t.1g1o. Ger, Em. 1486, 
Matth, Valgr. v. 1. 124.—Leaves deltoid, pointed, ferrated, 
{mooth on both fides. Catkins cylindrical, lax. Stigmas 
four. . Common in low woods about the rivers of Europe, 
flowering in March, but it will, like the reit, grow ona dry 
gravelly foil, This fpecies throws up no fuckers. The 
tree is large and fpreading, witha tough clofe-grained wood. 
Footflalks but half the length of the {mooth deep-green fer- 
rated /eaves. Cathins long, lax, and hairy, Stamens ufually 
eight ; Leers fays fixteen. Stigmas four, awl-fhaped, with- 
out any appendage. 

Such are our native fpecies, 

P. dilatata, Willd. n. 8. Ait. n.8, is the Lombardy, 
or Po, Poplar, fo commonly cultivated, and now fo abundant 
in England, though the firft plant was brought from Italy, 
by lord Rochford, in his travelling carriage, hardly fifty 
years ago. The /eaves of this are very near the nigra, but 
the upright growth of the tree, at leaft till it attains a con- 
fiderable height and age, gives it a very different afpedt. 
The frudifcation requires examination. There is of courfe 
but one fex in England, but this, if we recolleé& right, is for- 
tunately the female, where a fpecific difference 1s moit to 
be expected. 

P. monilifera, Willd. n. 9. Ait. n.g. Canadian, or Berry- 

bearing, Poplar, is a very hardy tree in this country, va- 
luable for planting in expofed fituations on a poor fandy 
foil; but the down of the feeds is a great nuifance near houfes, 
as it fticks to clothes and furniture in a moft troublefome 
manner. Hence the male trees fhould be feleéted for plant- 
ing. - 
P. bailomifera, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1464, Tacamahac tree, 
figured in Pallas’s Fl. Rofs. v. 1. t. 41, is planted in gardens, 
chiefly for the balfamic fragrance of its buds and young 
leaves. 

Poprutus, in Gardening, contains plants of the hardy de- 
ciduous kind, of which the f{pecies cultivated are, the white 
poplar (P. alba) ; the trembling poplar tree, or afpen (P. tre- 
mula) ; the black poplar tree (P. nigra) ; the Lombardy or 
Po poplar tree (P. dilatata); the common Tacamahaca poplar 
tree (P. balfamifera) ; the heart-leaved Tacamahaca poplar 
tree (P. candicans) ; the fmooth poplar tree (P. levigata) ; 
the Canadian poplar tree (P. monilifera) ; the Athenian pop- 
lar tree (P. greca) ; the various-leaved poplar tree ( P. hete- 
rophylla) ; and the Carolina poplar tree ‘P. angulata:. 

Of the firit fort there are two varieties; the commen white 
poplar, and the great white poplar, or Abele. - In the firft, 
the leaves are rounder, and not much above half the fize of 
thofe of the latter; and the fhoots of the latter are paler, 
the catkins are larger, and the down of the feeds whiter and 
longer. 
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In the latter the leaves are large, and divided into three, 
four, or five lobes, which are indented on their edges ; they 
are of a yery dark colour on their upper fide, and very white 
and downy on their under, ftanding upon footftalks, which 
are about an inch long: the young branches have a purple 
bark, and are covered with a white down, but the bark of 
the ftem and older branches is grey, In the beginning of 
April the male flowers or catkins appear, which are cylin- 
drical, fcaly, and three inches long, and about a week after 
come out the female flowers on catkins, which haye no {tamina 
like thofe of the male. Soon after thefe come out, the male 
catkins fall off, and in five or fix weeks after, the female 
flowers will have ripe feeds inclofed in a hairy covering, when 
the catkins will drop, and the feeds be wafted by the winds 
to a great diftance. According to Mortimer, the beft fort 
comes from Holland and Flanders. Hence in fome places it 
is called Dutch beech. 

The fourth fort has been efteemed by fome as no more 
than a variety ; andindeed it can f{carcely be confidered as 
a diftin& fpecies. It has been ftated in Mr. Young’s Annals, 
that the Italian poplar is fit to cut for building ufes in twelve 
years, and that at eight years’ growth they are forty feet 
high. For rafters, {mall beams, ftuds, boards, &c, it is 
very durable. 

The peculiar ufe of it in this country has hitherto been 
for ornamental plantations, and covering unfightly buildings. 
To the latter purpofe its upright clofe conical mode of grow- 
ing, with its feathering very readily down to the very 
ground, particularly adapts it. The conic form of it, asa 
deciduous tree, is peculiar. Among evergreens we find the 
fame charaGter in the cyprefs ; and both trees in many fitua- 
tions have a good effect. One beauty the Italian poplar 
poffeffes which is almoft peculiar to it; and that is the way- 
ing line it forms when agitated by wind. Mott trees in 
this circumftance are partially agitated ; one fide is at rett, 
while the other is in motion; but the Italian poplar waves 
in one fimple fweep from the top to the bottom, like an 
oftrich-feather on a lady’s head. All the branches coincide 
in the motion ; and the leaft blaft makes an impreffion upon 
it, when other trees are at reft. Although this tree fome- 
times has a good effeét, when ftandiug fingle, it generally 
has a better when two or three are planted in a clump. 

Of the fifth fort there are varieties, with much wider 
leaves ; the Daurian, with a longer ovate leaf, more like this 
fort; and an Altaic variety, with a lanceolate leaf. In 
Siberia the trunk is ftraightifh, not tall, covered with an 
afh-coloured bark ; the wood reddifh, clofer, and a little 
harder than in the common poplars. The branchlets in the 
Altaic tree are more flender, and rod-like; in the Daurian 
thick, fhort, knobbed, and wrinkled, with a yellow {kin fome- 
times of a very deep colour ; the leayes in the rod-like variety 
ovate-acuminate, in the Altaic commonly lanceolate; in the 
common Daurian ovate and thicker, fo as to be in a manner 
coriaceous ; in both very fharp, ferrate, quite {mooth, fhin- 
ing as if varuifhed, deep green above, pale underneath ; 
aments terminating, thick, the female ones ripening in June ; 
containing ovate thick rugged capfules, fubcalycled with the 
receptacle, {carcely peduncled. 

Method of Culture.—A\\ the forts are readily increafed by 
cuttings, layers, and fuckers. 

The planting of the cuttings is the moft expeditious mode 
of raifing all thefe trees, as they grow freely without any 
trouble, when made either from the young year-old fhoots, a 
foot and a half in‘length, and planted a foot in depth, or 
large truncheons of two, three, or more years growth, from 
about a yard to five or fix feet long, planted in moitt places : 

though 
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which is the whiteft, and whofe ftains are the greeneft, being 
always chofen for this purpofe. The manner of preparing 
the oil is thus: the petunfes, being wafhed, undergo the 
fame preparations as for making the {quares ; excepting that 
the matter of the fecond urn is not put in moulds, but the 
fineft part of it taken to compofe the oil. To a hundred 
pounds of this matter they caft a mineral ftone, called /hekau, 
or kekao, refembling our alum; this {tone is firft heated 
red-hot, and thus reduced in a mortar into an impalpable 
powder ; and ferves to give the oil a confiftence ; which, 
however, is ftill to be kept liquid. 

The oil of lime makes the fourth ingredient ; the prepa- 
ration of which is much more tedious and circumftantial. 
They firft diffolve large pieces of quick-lime, and reduce it 
to a powder, by fprinkling water on it; on this powder 
they lay a couch of dry fern, and on the fern another of the 
flaked lime, and thus alternately, till they have got a mo- 
derate pile ; which done, they fet fire to the fern; the whole 
being confumed, they divide the afhes that remain on new 
couches of dry fern; fetting them on fire as before. And 
this they repeat five or fix times fucceflively, or even more ; 
the oil being ftill the better, as the afhes are oftener burnt. 

In the annals of Feou-leam it is faid, that inftead of fern 
they anciently ufed the wood of a kind of medlar-tree ; and 
that it was this gave the ancient porcelains that admirable 
hue, which the moderns cannot come up to for want of that 
wood. But this is become fearce in the country, and is no 
longer ufed. It is certain, however, the quality of the fern 
and lime contribute very much to the goodnefs of the oil. 

A quantity of thefe afhes of fern and lime is now thrown 
into anurn full of water; andto a hundred pounds of afhes 
is added a pound of fhekau, which diffolves therein. The 
reft being performed after the fame manner as in preparing 
the earth of the petunfes, the fediment found at the bottom 
of the fecond urn, and which is to be kept liquid, is what 
they call the oil of lime ; which the Chinefe efteem as the foul 
of the former oil, and which gives the porcelain all its 
luttre. 

This oil is eafily fophifticated by adding water to increafe 
the quantity; adding, at the fame time, proportionably of 
the fame fhekau to maintain the confiftence. Ten meafures 
of oil of petunfe ufually go to one of lime. To have the 
mixture juft, the two oils fhould be equally thick. 

PorceLain Veffels, forming of. The firft thing is to pu- 
rify the petunfe and kaolin; which, for the firft, is done 
after the manner already defcribed in preparing the fquares. 
For the fecond, as its foftnefs makes it diflolve eafily, it is 
fufficient, without breaking it, to plunge it in an urn full of 
water in an open bafket. The dregs that remain are per- 
fe€tly ufelefs, and are emptied out of the work-houfe when 
a quantity is got together. 

The work-houfes are properly vaft yards walled round, 
with fheds and other conveniencies for the workmen to 
work under ; as well as other buildings for them to live in. 
It is almoft inconceivable what number of perfons are em- 
ployed in thefe works; there being {carce a piece of porce- 
lain but pafles through above twenty hands, before it comes 
to the painter’s work-houfe ; and above fixty before it be 
brought to perfection. 

To make ajuf mixture of petunfe and kaolin, regard 
mutt be had to the finenefs of the porcelain to be made ; for 
the finer porcelains, they ufe equal quantities ; four parts 
of kaolin to fix of petunfe, for moderate ones; and never 
lefs than one of kaolin to three of petunfe, for the coarfeft. 

The hardeft part of the work is the kneading and tewing 
the two earths together ; which is done in a Lind of large 
bafons, or pits, well paved, and cemented, in which the ath 


men trample continually with their feet, relieving one 
another, till the mafs be well mixed, grow hard, and become 
of the confiftence required to be ufed by the potter. 

The earth, when taken out of the bafons, is kneaded a 
fecond time, but piece-meal, and with the hands, on large 
flates for the purpofe ; and on this preparation, in effeé, it 
is, that the perfection of the work depends; the leaft hete- 
rogencous body remaining in the matter, or the leaft vacuity 
that may be found in it, being enough to fpoil the whole. 
The {malleft grain of fand, nay, fometimes a fingle hair, fhall 
make the porcelain crack, {plinter, run, or warp. 

The porcelain is fafhioned or formed either with the 
wheel, like our earthen ware, orinmoulds. See Porrrery. 

Smooth pieces, as cups, urns, difhes, &c. are made with 
the wheel. The reft, 7. e. fuch as are in relievo, as figures 
of men, animals, &c. are formed in moulds, but finifhed with 
the chiffel. 

The large pieces are made at two operations; one half of 
the piece is raifed on the wheel by three or four workmen, 
who hold it till it have acquired its figure ; which done, the 
apply it to the other half, which has been formed in the 
fame manntr ; uniting the two with porcelain earth, made 
liquid by adding water to it, and polifhing the jun€ture with 
a kind of iron fpatula. 

After the fame manner it is that they join the feveral 
pieces of porcelain formed in moulds, or by the hand; and 
after the {ame manner they add handles, &c. to the cups, and 
other works formed with the wheel. 

The moulds are made’ after the manner of thofe of our 
{culptors ; viz. of divers pieces, which feverally give their 
re{pedtive figure to the feveral parts of the model to be re- 
prefented ; and which are afterwards united to forma mould 
for an entire figure. The earth they are made of is yellow 
and fat, dug out of its proper quarries, of which there is 
abundance about King-te-tching. It is kneaded like pot- 
ters’ earth, and when fufficiently mellow, fine, and mode- 
rately dry, beating it ftoutly, they form it into moulds, ac- 
cording to the works required, either by hand, or on the 
wheel. 'Thefe moulds are fold very dear, but they laft a 
long time. 

All the works made in moulds are finifhed by the hand, 
with feveral inftruments proper to dig, fmooth, polifh, and 
to touch up the ftrokes that efcape the mould ; fo that it is 
rather a werk of {culpture than of pottery. There are fome 
works on which relievos are added, ready made, as dragons, 
flowers, &c. others that have impreflions in creux ; which 
laft are engraven with a kind of puncheons. In the general, 
all porcelain works are to be fheltered from the cold, their 
natural humidity making them lable to break when they 
dry unequally. 

To conceive the number of hands each piece of porcelain 
pafles through before it is perfe&t, we fhall clofe this article 
with what F. d’Entrecolles inftances of a common tea-cup, 
before it be fit for the painter. ‘The cup begins with the 
potter, who has the management of the wheel, where it ac-. 
quires its form, height, and diameter. ‘This operator has 
only three farthing’ fterling for a plate furnifhed with twerty- 
fix cups; accordingly, they go out of his hands exceedingly 
imperfeé, efpecially towards the feet, which are only un- 
formed lumps of earth, to be afterwards cut with a chiffel, 
when the cup is dry. When it comes from the wheel, ‘the 
cup is received by a fecond workman, who fits it to its bafe- 
A third takes it immediately from him, and applies it‘on a 
mould, to bring it to its true form. This mould is‘on a kind 
of lathe. A fourth workman polifhes the cup with a‘chiffel, 
efpecially about the aa. and brings it to the thinnefs ‘ne- 


ceflary to make it tranfparent ; in doing which, he moiftens 
it 
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it from time to time, leit its drynefs fhould make it break. 
When of its proper thicknefs, another workman turns it 
gently on a mould, to {mooth its infide ; taking great care 
that it be done equably, left any cavity be formed, or it 
warp. Other workmen add fome ornaments in relievo ; 
others, impreffions in creux ; others, only handles; as the 
quality of the cup requires. Att laft, they round and hollow 
the foot on the infide with the chiffel ; which is the funétion 
of a particular artift, who does nothing elfe. 

. This multiplicity of workmen is fo far from retarding the 
work, that it is found, by experience, to go on the falter for 
it ; as well as to be the better done; each workman, by a 
continual attention to the fame thing, becoming very dex- 
terous at it; befides faving the time of changing inftruments, 
&e. 

Porcetain, Painting of. 'The Chinefe painters, efpe- 
cially thofe that meddle with human figures, our author ob- 
ferves, are all bad workmen; he adds, that the defeét is 
fearcely any where fo fenfible as in the whapey, or porcelain 
painters, among whom, fetting afide flowers and landfcapes, 
which are fometimes tolerable, the greateft maiters are not to 


be compared to ordinary apprentices among the Europeans, 


for the beauty and juftnefs of defign, But it is otherwife 
with the colours thefe whapey ufe ; which are fo exceedingly 
lively and brilliant, that there are but little hopes our work- 
men fhould ever come to vie with them. 

_ The painting work is diltributed among a great number of 
workmen, inthe fame laboratory : to one it belongs to form 
the coloured circle about the edges of the porcelain; an- 
other traces out flowers, which another paints: this is for 
waters and mountains alone; that for birds and other ani- 
mals ; anda third for human figures, 

There are porcelains made of all colours: both with re- 
gard to the grounds, and to the reprefentations upon them. 
As to the colour of land{capes, &c. fome are fimple ; 
fuch are all blues, which are thofe mott ufually feen in Eu- 
rope ; others are mixed up of feveral tints ; and others, again, 
are heightened with gold. 

The Chinefe, for a great many ages, ufed only white porce- 
lain. The firft colour they employed was blue, and after 
that they came into the ufe of all the reft. Their ancient 
blues were prepared by themfelves from a kind of lapis la- 
zuli; but we now fupply them with the fmalt fo much 
cheaper, that it is no longer worth their while to make it 
themfelves. They ufed to prepare this only by giving a 
gentle calcination to the ftone, and then beating it to powder, 
and grinding it to the utmoft finenefs in mortars of unglazed 
porcelain ware, with peftles of the fame. 

The fine deep blue of the old porcelain ware of China is 
much valued by the curious ; and it is much lamented, that 
the fame colour is not ufed at thistime. The art feems at 
prefent to be loft; but perhaps it might be recovered by 
trials. 

Tt is certain that the Chinefe have cobalt among them, and 
very probably they ufed a blue colour prepared from this, 
before they had any commerce with us: notwithftanding all 
the conjectures about their materials for colouring, this 
feems the mot probable fubftance ; and there is a way of 
preparing a colour from this, much fuperior to that now in 
ufe, which we call {malt. 

Cobalt is a mineral containing arfenic, and a blue vitri- 
fable earth. ‘The common way of preparing {malt is, by 
roaiting this cobalt in a reverberatory fire. This difpofes it 
to vitrify, and drives off the arfenic it contains in fumes, 
which, colleéted at the top, form true flowers of arfenic. 
It is very certain, however, from experiments, that if this 
arfenic could be preferved in the cobalt, the {malt would be 
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of a much finer colour ; for there are fome kinds of cobalt 
which yield {malt without previous roafting ; and as the ar- 
fenic is ina great rmeafure contained in thefe, the {malts are 
much finer coloured. 

Arfenic added to {malt, while in fufion, greatly exalts its 
colour alfo; and there is a way of procuring {malt from 
cobalt without fire, only by diffolving it in an acid, and 
precipitating that folution with oil of tartar. ‘Fhe {malt 
thus precipitated to the bottom, is of a much finer colour 
than any prepared by fire ; but itis much more expenfive, 
and prepared in lefs quantity. It is very poflible that the 
Chinefe might have the art of making this kind of fmalt be- 
fore they knew us, and that to this was owing the fine 
blue of their porcelain ware: but when we trafficked 
with them, and they purchafed fmalt fo much cheaper 
of us than they could make it themfelves, they naturally 
difcontinued the manufacture of their own finer kind, with- 
out confidering how greatly inferior the colour was which 
the other yielded. If this be the cafe, it will be eafy to 
revive this art, and the adding the true old china blue to 
our European manufactures, in imitation of porcelain, may 
give them a value which they have not at prefent. 

The red, which the Chinefe ufe, is made of our green 
vitriol, or common copperas, which they call ¢/a-fan. They 
put about a pound of this into a crucible ; and lute on this 
another crucible inverted : this laft has a hole cut in the top, 
which they keep covered or open at pleafure. They fet this 
crucible in a furnace of bricks, fo contrived, as to throw all 
the flame upon the lower-veffel, in the way of our chemifts’ 
reverberatory furnaces. They make a large fire of charcoal 
all round it, and obferve the hole at the top; for fo long as 
there afcend thick black fumes through that, the matter is 
not fufficiently calcined. They watch the going off of this 
fume, and when there appears in the place of it a fine and 
thin cloud, they take away the crucible, the matter being 
then fufficiently burat. They try this, however, by taking 
a little out, and examining the colour ; if it is not fufficiently 
red, they let it remain longer in the fire. When they find 
that it is of a good colour; they take away the fire, and 
leave the veflels to cool; this done, they find a cake of red 
matter at the bottom of the crucible, and a quantity of a 
finer powder about its fides, They keep thefe feparate, 
the latter being the pureft, the fineft, and the brighteft 
colour. 

One pound of copperas affords about four ounces of this 
colour, and this is the red which they manage in different 
fhades, and vary fo much. See Blown Rep. 

‘The Chinefe have alfo a white colour, which they ufe in 
their figures painted on the china: the ware itfelf is natu- 
rally white, andthe varnifh, or oil of ftone, is a great addi- 
tfon to its whitenefs all over. But they have yet a way of 
making a much brighter and finer white than thefe, as may 
be feen in moft of the fine china-ware, where there is any 
white in the figures. This white is made in the following 
manner; they colleé& on the fhores of their rivers a fort of 
flint or agate, which is of a whitifh hue, without veins, and 
tolerably tranfparent. It approaches very much to the na- 
ture of cryftal, and probably cryftal may be found to fupply 
its place with us. They calcine this tone to a white pow- 
der, and to every ounce of this, when ground in their porce- 
lain mortars to an impalpable finenefs, they add two ounces 
of cerufs in fine powder; this they mix with the varnifh, and 
lay on in the common way of other colours. ‘This white 
mixture ferves not only for the colouring white, but it is the 
bafis of feveral other of thofe beautiful colours which we 
fee on the china-ware, and which our manufaéturers have 
been often perplexed what to make of. Their green colour 
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is made of copper rufted with acid ; and their fine deep vio- 
let colour is made of this green, by adding to it a due pro- 
portion of this white. It is not to be fuppofed that this ef- 
fe& is produced according to the common laws of mixing 
colours among our painters, for then the white and green 
would only make apaler green. But copper being a metal 
that as well gives a fine blue as a fine green, according to 
the nature of the fubftances it is mixed with, the white in 
this cafe alters the very nature of the green, and converts it 
into that fine and deep violet blue, which we may draw from 
copper by means of any of the volatile alkalies, fuch as {pirit 
of fal ammoniac, {pirit of hartfhorn, fpirit of urine, or any 
the like liquor. The workmen know how to bring this 
blue to any degree, by putting in different proportions of 
the two colours. There is not any admixture of them, that 
will not produce a blue of fome kind 5 but always the more 
of the green colour is ufed, the deeper the blue will be, 
and the lefs the paler. The yellow is made of an admixture 
of feveral drachms of this white, and three drachms of cep- 
peras, or more if they defire the colour to be deeper. 

Mott of thefe colours are mixed with gum water, for ap- 
plication ; with a little falt-petre, fometimes cerufs, or cop- 
peras, but more ufually copperas alone, being firft diffolved 
in the water. Indeed for porcelain, that are to be quite 
red, the colour is ufually applied with oil ; z. e. with the 
common oil of the porcelain, or another made of the white 
flints. 

Thefe colours are laid upon tle veflels when they have 
been once baked, but they do not appear till the fecond 
baking is over in their proper fhades or tinges, and fometimes 
{carcely at all. 

The black china called wmiam, is much efteemed in the 
Eatt, and particularly when it is ornamented with gold ; this 
colour looking better with that ornament than any other. 
The black is always laid on when the porcelain is firft dried, 
and is prepared by mixiag three ounces of the fine deep 
blue, with feven ounces of that fine varnifh which they call 
oil of flones. This admixture gives a fine deep black ; but 
the proportion is varied, as the colour is defigned to be more 
or lefs deep. “When the colour is thoroughly dry, the vef- 
fels are baked, and when thisis done, the gold is laid on, and 
the whole is baked again in a particular furnace ‘made for 
this purpofe. 

The gold on this ware is never laid on alone, but managed 
in the following manner: they grind it in water to a fine 
powder, and leave it to dry in the fhade; they then mix 
‘with every ten grains of gold one grain of cerufs, and in- 
corporating the whole with gum-water, they lay it on in the 
manner of other colours. See Gitpinc of China-ware. 

If they would have the black degenerate into blue, they 
need only add lefs of the blue, anda little of the cerufs and 
agate white before defcribed. They have two peculiar ways 
of applying the red, befides the common one, both which 
require a nice workman, and make the ware come very dear. 
They call one of thefe oils red, and the other blown red, 
which is very rare and of great price. 


There is likewife a kind of marbled porcelain, called by 
the Chinefe, who are very fond of it, ¢/ou tchi. 

It is generally plain white, fometimes blue, and has ex- 
a&tly the appearance of a piece of china which had been 
firft’ broken, and then had all the pieces cemented in their 
places again, and covered with the original varnifh. The 
manner of preparing it is eafy, and might be imitated with 
us. Inftead of the common varnifh of the china-ware, 
which is made of what they call oil of ftone and oil of fern 
mixed together, they cover this with a fimple thing made 


only of a fort of coarfe agates calcined to a white powder, 
and feparated from the grofler parts by means of water, af- 
ter long grinding in mortars. When the powder has beer 
thus prepared, it is left moit, or in form of a fort of cream, 
with the laft water that is fuffered to remain in it, and this is 
ufed as the varnifh. Our cryftal would ferve fully as wellas 
thefe coarfe agates, and the method of peparation is per- 
feétly eafy. : 

The occafion of the fingular appearance of this fort of 
porcelain is, that the varnifh never {preads evenly, but runs 
into ridges and veins. ‘Thefe often run naturally into a fort 
of mofaic work, which can {carcely be taken for the effe& 
of chance. If the marbled. china be defired blue, they 
firft give it a general coat of this colour, by dipping the 
veflel into a blue varnifh ; and when this is thoroughly 
dry, they add another coat of this agate-oil. See Parry- 
China. ; : 

There are feveral other kinds of porcelain; but they are 
fuch as are rather for curiofity than ufe : the prettieft are the 
magic porcelains, whofe colours only appear when filled with 
water, or fome other clear liquor. Thefe are made double ; 
the outfide is white, and all laid out in compartiments; the 
infide is a folid cup of coloured porcelain; though the cup 
is fometimes of glafs, which has a better effe@& than 
porcelain. 

The Chinefe called this fort of china-ware éiat/im, that is 
to fay, the concealed blue china. 

The art is now in a great meafure loft; but there may be 
fome guefs made as to the manner in which it might be done 
at this time. The veflels which are to be made in this man- 
ner mutt be very thin: the colour muft be laid on - in the 
form of fifh, or other animals or figures, on the infide, af- 
ter the veflel has been once baked. After this colour has 
had time to dry, the infide of the veffel muft have a fecond 
coat of the fame earth, or ftone-ware, of which the veflel is 
made; and over’ this a varnifh of the common kind. The 
confequence of this will be, that the figures of the  fifh, 
in a very ftrong colour, will be buried between two coats of 
the ware, which together form a complete veffel. The 
outfide is then to be ground down almoit to the figures, and 
when. they begin to appear, a new coat of the varnifh mutt 
be laid over this. The figures will then be obfcure, and 
{carcely, if at all, perceivable ; but on filling the veflel with 
water, the tranfparence of the fides will be taken off, and 
the liquor will make a fort of foil behind, which will 
throw out the figures of the fifth. This might be done in 
any ware tolerably clear and tranfparent.. The porcelain of 
China would fucceed better with it ; but the pains and nicety 
required are too great, and all the attempts lately made b 
them have mifcarried. . 

The Chinefe make a great variety of figures on the fur- 
faces of the vafes of white china-ware, and there is one 
kind of this greatly in efteem among them, in which there 
are flowers and other figures; yet the furface is quite 
{mooth, and the fubitance extremely thin. ‘The manner of 
making it is this; they firft form the veflel of the fineft ma- 
terials, as thin as they can; then, when they have polifhed 
it, infide and out, at the wheel, they put into it a itamp of 
its own fhape, but cut with all thefe figures: they prefs 
this down fo firmly on the yet moilt veffel, that the impref- 
fion is received in a very perfeét manner ; and if the fhape of 
the veffel be at all hurt, they take it into the wheel again to 
reftore it. They then finifh it with the knife and fciflars ; 
and when they have made it as perfe&t as can be, they cover 
it with the fine white varnifh within and without. This fills 
up all the cavities of the impreflion, and gives a perfeétly 
imooth and even furface; yet the thicknefs of this varnifh 
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in the traces of the figures gives it a different white, and 
the whole figures are as finely and accurately feen, as if 
painted on the outfide. This is an artifice that might eafily 
be brought to bear among us, and feveral of our finer wares 
would make a pretty figure with it. 

There are many things prattifed by the Chinefe in their 
colouring and forming the feveral kinds of porcelain, which 
may be well brought into ufe among us, and give a new 
value to our own wares, even though we fhould never arrive 
at their art of making the thing itfelf. One kind of colour- 
ing eafily introduced among us, would be what they call 
oan ton hoan. ‘This produces veflels of great beauty and 
price, and is done in this manner. The matter of which 
the veflels are made, for this purpofe, need not be fine ; 
they ufually take any of the commen veffels baked, without 
having been varnifhed, and confequently fimply white, and 
without luftre. When thefe are intended to be of one fim- 
ple colour, they need only be plunged into a liquid varnifh 
of oil, as the workmen there call it, coloured with fuch in- 
gredients as will ftrike the moit lively tinges; but if it is 
to be coloured in compartiments, as is ufually the cuftom 
with this fort of china, it is to be done by the pencil. The 
ufual way is to paint thefe in pannels, one green, another 
blue, and fo on, and they make a very agreeable appearance. 
There requires no more to this, than the laying on the co- 
lours tolerably thick with a large pencil; but if the pictures 
of animals and plants are to be given, they are to be done 
with the moft permanent colours, and the veflel being again 
well baked, becomes very beautiful. 

The Chinefe, who are deceivers in every thing, find the 
way of cheating very much in regard to this fort of china- 
ware. ‘They paint the flowers of plants, and fome parts 
of the birds, &c. in very bright colours, after the veffel has 
been baked. Vermilion is a fine colour, which they often 
add on this occafion; but they cannot ufe this before the 
baking, becaufe it would be deftroyed by the fire. Thefe 
colours which are laid on afterwards cannot laft, but foon 
rub off in the wiping, or ufing the things; the others laft 
for ever; for they are laid on with the greateft heat of all, 
the veffels being put into the fame furnaces to lay on thefe, 
as the other things are baked in for the firft time. 


Salt-petre, and powder of flints, are generally the things. 


added to the colours thus laid on, to make them penetrate, 
and run properly. Thus, for the fine deep violet colour, 
which makes the greateft figure of all others on this ware, 
they. mix together equal quantities of the fine azure, the 
powder of flints and falt-petre, all firft powdered feparately 
till perfectly fine; this is tempered with water, and then 
laid on with a pencil, and though it looks rough at firft, it 
comes out of the furnace of as beautiful a glofty hue as any 
thing can be conceived. The yellow is made by mixing to- 
gether three ounces of cerufs, and three ounces of pow- 
dered flints, and adding three, four, or more drachms of the 
red copperas, till the whole is of the proper degree of 
colour. 

The white is compofed only of powder of flints and ce- 
rufs, with a {mall admixture of the falt-petre, or it will 
fueceed tolerably well without. Thefe are all the particu- 
lars neceflary to be obferved for the making a fort of porce- 
lain of great beauty, in which the nature of the ware itfelf 
is not concerned; fo that it feems eafy to imitate it with 
any of our own wares. Obf. fur les Cotitumes de l’Afie, 
p- 320; &e. ; 

The feveral kinds of porcelains above-mentioned, being 
quite painted, with their feveral colours, and all the colours 
dry, are to be polifhed, to prepare them to receive the oil 
er varnifh ; which is done with a pencil of very fine feathers, 


moiftened with water, and palfed lishtly over, to take ‘off 
even the fmalleft inequalities. ; 

The oiling or varnifhing is the laft préparation of the 
porcelain, before it be carried to the oven: this is applied 
more or lefs thick, and feldomer or oftener repeated, aes 
cording to the quality of the work. For thin fine porces 
lain, they give two very thin couches: to others one; but 
that one equivalent to the other two. There is much art in 
applying the varnifh, both that it be done equally, and tiot 
in too great quantity. The couches on the infide are given 
by afperfion, 2. e. by cafting in as much varnifh as is necef- 
fary: thofe on the outfide by immerfion, or by plunging 
the pieces in a veffel of oil. 

It muft be obferved, that the foot is not yet formed, but 
continues in a mere mafs, till the work has been varnithed : 
it is at length finifhed on the wheel, and when hollowed, a 
little circle 1s painted in it, and fometimes a Chinefe charac. 
ter. This painting being dry, the foot is varnifhed, and 
the work now carried to the oven to be baked. 

The varnifh they lay on is fo thick, that it often hides 
the colours, till the baking afterwards brings them out 
again : this is the cafe with the fine deep blues ; we fee none 
on the beft china; it is all hid under the coat of white, and 
the veffel appears plain, till it has paffed through the fire 
again ; but then the colour appears deeper than when at firft 
laid on. See Hoacue. 

The china varnifhes have been always famous; the man- 
ner of making which is faid to -be as follows: Take crude 
varnifh, fixty ounces; common water, the fame quantity : 
mix them well together till the water difappears ; afterwards 
put this into a wooden veflel five or fix palms long, and twe 
or three broad; mix them together with a wooden {patula, 
for a whole day in the fummer’s fun, for two days if in the 
winter, and afterwards keep it in an earthen veflel, covered 
with a bladder. The water will not feparate again: this is 
called the fun varnith. 

The oil of wood, called by the Portuguefe axeile de paes 
is made in the following manner: Take twenty ounces of 
that oil, which they call oil of wood ; and ten drachms of the 
oil of the fruit ; boil thefe a little together, and the oil will 
look yellow ; then let it cool, and add to it five drachms of 
quick-lime powdered. To make the firit grounds, called 
camifeca, take {wine’s blood and quick-lime powdered, of 
each an equal quantity ; {pread this mixture upon the wood, 
and when it is dry, {mooth it with pumice-ltones. 

To make the black varnifh: Take the varnifh prepared in 
the fun, fixty ounces; ftone black alum (fuppofed te be a 
fort of copperas) diffolved in a little water, three drachms ; 
and feventy drachms of lamp oil, called by the Portuguefe 
azeile de Candea. 'Thefe things are all to be mixed together 
in a wooden veffel, putting the lamp oil in at twice, and 
ftirring the whole together with a wooden fpatula. 

The pitch-coloured varnifh is made in the following man- 
ner: Take oil of wood, crude, forty drachms, called da pao; 
of the lamp oil, called da Candea, crude, forty drachms ; mix 
them together in the fun in a wooden veflel, in the fame 
manner as the common varnifh and water are ordered to be 
mixed in the firft procefs. 

To-make the red varnifh: Take ten drachms of cinnabar, 
twenty drachms of prepared yarnifh, and a little lamp-oil ; 
mix them all together. 

To make a yellow varnifh : Take of the yellow colour ten 
drachms, prepared varnih thirty drachms, a little lamp-oil ; 
mix all together. 

To make the varnifh of a mufk colour: Take of the red 
varnifh ten drachms, and of the black varnifh four drachms ; 
mix them well together. Phil. Tranf. N° 261. p. 524: 
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Thefe are the accounts fent to the great duke of Tufcany 
by the Jefuits in China. Dr. William Sherard communi- 
cated them to the Royal Society ; and to render the ac- 
counts ufeful to the world, he prefented them with the feve- 
ral fubftances mentioned ; thefe are depofited in the mufeum 
of the fociety, and may ferve as inftruGtions to all who are 
curious in this art. 

The Chinefe have of late years difcovered a new kind of 
varnith for their ware: they call this ¢/ekinyeou, that is to 
fay, the brownifh gold varnifh; it is of the colour of the 
brown images, or of what we call coffee colour. The 
novelty of this has made it much efteemed: it is made in 
the manner of all their other varnifhes, by diffolving the 
finer part of an earthy fubftance in water. 

The fubftance which they make it of is a common yellow 
earth: this they difiolve in water, and letting the coarfe 
parts fettle, they pour off the yet thick liquor, and what 
aftexywards fubfides from this is the pure and fine part, 
which they keep in form of a foft pafte, or thick eream. 
They ufe this only to the thinneft and moft delicate porce- 
lain ware. 

The maaner of ufing it is this: they mix a ‘quantity of 
this fine fediment with fo much water as renders it thin and 
liquid, like the common varnifh: this and the common kind 
are to be ufed together, fo that care muit be taken that 
they are nicely of the fame degree of thicknefs: this the 
workmen try by dipping a petunfe or brick of their earth 
. into both, and feeing which comes out moft covered ; that 
which lies on the thickeft is to be diluted with more water, 
or the other to be heightened with more of the earth, to 
bring them to the fame ftandard. They are both judged to 
be fufficiently liquid when they enter the pores of the pe- 
tunfe. They then mix fome of the oil of fern afhes and 
lime along with the brown varnifh, and add as much of this 
mixture to the common varnifh as they find upon trial will 
give fuch a colour as is required. The common proportion 
tor the brown colour moft efteemed at prefent, is two pints 
of the brown varnifh to eight pints of the common ; and to 
four pints of this mixture they add one pint of the varnifh, 
or oil of fern. It might puzzle a ftranger to their terms, 
to underftand what thefe people meant by oil; but it is a 
word with them in ufe for any thing liquid; and they call 
all their varnifhes fo, though made of the powders of earths 
and {tones mixed with water. They apply this varnifh to 
the veflels by dipping them into it, and fo completely cover- 
ing them infide and out before they put them into the oven; 
and the baking gives a great brightnefs to the colour. This 
is the niceft part of the whole manufa¢ture of the porcelain, 
and other wares of that kind. 

The varnifhes ufed by the Chinefe are two; the one they 
call oi] of Stones, the other oi/ of FERN ; which fee. They 
mix thefe together, and with great caution and delicacy ap- 
ply them to the veilels all over equally, with a fteady hand 
and a fine pencil. 

Porcevain, Baking or. Nealing of. There are two kinds 
of ovens ufed in baking porcelain; large ones, for works 
that are only ufed to come to the fire once, which is the 
common way; and {mall ones, for fuch as require a double 
baking. 

The large ones are two Chinefe fathoms deep, and al- 
moft four wide. They are formed of a mixture of three 
earths ; one of which, yellow and common, makes the batfis ; 
the two others are fearcer, and dug out of deep mines, in 
which people can only work in winter. One of them, 
aed lautou, is avery ftrong ftiff earth ; the other, youtou, 
oily. 

The fides and roof of the ovens are fo thick, that one 
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may lay the hand on them, when the fire is at its height, 
without danger of burning. At the top of the dome, 
which is in form of a tunnel, is a large aperture, to give 
vent to the flames and fmoke, which mount up inceflantly, 
as foon as fire is once fet to the oven: befide the principal 
aperture, there are four or five {mall ones around; which, 
by being opened and fhut, ferve to augment or diminifh 
the heat ; like the holes in the chemifts’ furnaces, called re- 
giflers. ‘The hearth, which takes up the whole breadth of 
the oven, is placed in front, precifely againft the opening 
of the door, and is two or three feet deep, and two broad ; 
people pafling over it on a plank, to go into the furnace 
to range the porcelain. As foon as the fire is lighted, the 
door is walled up, only leaving an aperture for the convey- 
ance of wood. Lajitly, the bottom of the oven is coyered 
with fand, in which part of the firft porcelain cafes are 
buried. The oven itfelf is ufually placed at the extremity 
of a long, narrow vettibule, which ferves in lieu of bellows; 
the cold air and wind being thus driven direétly in the face 
of each oven. ; 

Each piece of porcelain of any note, 1s difpofed in the 
furnace, in its peculiar feparate cafe, or coffin. Indeed, 
as to tea-difhes, &c. the fame cafe ferves for feveral. The 
cafes are all of the fame matter with the oven; they have 
no lids, but ferve each other mutually; the bottom of 
a fecond cafe fitting into the aperture of the firft; and thus 
{ucceflively to the top of each column. Each coffin, which 
is ufually of a cylindrical form, that the fire may commu- 
nicate itfelf more equably to the porcelains inclofed, has, 
at bottom, a little lay of very fine fand, covered over with 
duit of kaolin, that the fand may not ftick to the work ; 
and care is taken, that the porcelain may not touch the 
fides of the cafe. In the larger cafes, which hold the {mall 
pieces, they leave the middle vacant, in regard porcelains 
placed there would want the neceflary heat. Each of thefe 
little pieces is mounted on a little maffive of earth, of the 
thicknefs of two crowns, covered with powder of kaolin. 

F. d’Entrecolles obferves, that the porcelains are put m 
cafes to prevent any diminution of luitre from the too vio- 
lent effet of a naked fire; adding, that it is owing to 
thofe thick veils, that the beauty, or, as he calls it, the 
complexion of the porcelains, is not tanned by the heat of 
the fire. 

As faft as the cafes are filled, a workman ranges them in 
the cavity of the furnace; formmg them into piles, or 
columns, of which thofe in the middle are, at leaft, feven 
feet high: the two cafes at the bottom of each column are 
left empty, becaufe being partly funk in the fand, the fire . 
has the lefs effect on them; and, for the fame reafon, the 
uppermott one is left empty... In this manner is the whole 
cavity of the oven filled with columns, excepting that part 
precifely under the grand aperture. [n ranging the cafes, 
they obferve always to place the fineft piles of porcelain in 
the centre, the coarfeft at the bottem, and thofe that are 
high-coloured, and confift of as much petunfe as kaolin, 
and in which the wortt oil is ufed, at the mouth. 

Thefe piles are all placed very near one another, and are 
bound together at top, at bettom, and in the middle, by 
pieces of earth, in fuch manner as that the flame may have 
a free paflage among them, and infinuate equally on all 
fides ; mn whicha great part of the workman’s art lies, and 
on which the perfe€tion of the porcelain much depends. 
Another thing to be obferved is, that an oven muft never 
be fet altogether with new coffins; but half one, half the 
other: the old ones at the bottoms and tops of the pile, 
and the new ones in the middle. Indeed it were better to 
have them all burnt in an oven apart, before they come to 
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be ufed fer porcelain, as was anciently done. The cafes, 
our author obferves, are brought ready prepared from a 
large village on the river, a league diftant from King-te- 
tching. Before they are burnt, they are yellow ; and after- 
-wards of a dark red. ¥ 

When the oven is filled, they wall up the door, only leav- 
ing a {mall aperture for the throwing in of little pieces of 
wood, a foot long, but very flender, to keep up the fire: 
it is then heated by degrees for the fpace of a day and 
night ; after which, two men, who relieve one another, 
continue to throw in wood without any intermiflion, To 
know when the porcelain is baked enough, they open one 
of the leffer holes of the oven, and with a pair of tongs 
take off the lid of one of the piles. If the fire appears 
very brifk and clear, and the piles equally inflamed, and 
efpecially if the colours of the porcelain, that is uncovered, 
dart forth a noble luttre, the coétion is fufficient ; they dif- 
continue the fire, and wall up what remained of the door 
_ of the furnace. 

If the oven be only filled with {mall porcelain, they take 
them out twelve or fifteen hours after the fire is extin& : 
if it be filled with larger, they defer opening it for two or 
three days. In this the modern prattice differs from the 
ancient ; im which the door was not opened till after ten 
days for the large pieces, and five for the {mall ones. One 
thing very furprifing, and almoft inconceivable, F. d’Entre- 
colles obferves, is, that there are never found any afhes on 
the hearth of the oven, what quantity of wood foever is 
confumed. He adds another thing, which with him pafles 
for equally itrange, that the workmen employed about the 
furnaces, flake their thirlt by continually drinking hot tea, 
with {alt diffolved in it. 

The Chinefe make another kind of porcelain, which they 
paint and bake twice; and for this fecond baking they have 
a kind of little ovens on purpofe. Thefe ovens, when very 
fmall, are made of iron; or otherwife of a kind of bricks 
an inch thick, a foot high, and half a foot broad, made of 
the fame earth with the porcelain cafes. The biggeft of 
thefe ovens do not exceed five feet in height, and three in 
-diameter ; and being made much in form of bee-hives, the 
bricks are arched a little, to form the curvity the better. 
The hearth is of earth half a foot high, formed of two or 
three ranges of bricks; and on this maflive is the oven 
built. Around the oven, at the diftance of about half a 
foot, is raifed a fhell of common bricks, joined to the oven 
itfelf by a kind of arcboutant of earth, which ferves to 
ftrengthen it. They ufually build four or five of thefe 
ovens at equal diftances from each other. At the bottom 
of the fhell are holes to give air to the fire when lighted : 
at top is an aperture, which they cover up with a piece 
of the baked earth, when the porcelains are laid in the 
oven. 

The porcelains here are not inclofed in coffins, as in the 
common ovens; the oven itfelf ferving that purpofe, and 
being fo exadtly clofed, that they receive no other impref- 
fion of the fire, but that of the heat of the charcoal dif- 
pofed in the hearth, at the bottom of the oven, as well as 
at top of the vault, and in the interval between the oven 
and the fhell, or brick-wall. 

To prepare the porcelains for a fecond baking, they 
muft have had their varnifh in the common manner, and 
have paffed the great oven: in this ftate they are painted 
with various colours, after which, without giving them any 
new varnifh, they are ranged in piles in the little oven ; 
fetting the little ones over the larger, in form of pyramids. 

The Chinefe are very artful in their difpofition of thefe, 
arranging them in the moit compact manner, and putting 


the little ones within the great ones; but great care is alfo 
neceflary, that the veflels do not touch one another in the 
parts where they are painted, for the confequence of that 
would be the {poiling of both veffels, as the colours would 
run together. The bottom of one veflel may generally be 
placed on the bottom of another, though both are painted, 
becaufe the rims are not painted, and they keep the painted 
parts from touching one another. High and narrow veflels, 
fuch as chocolate-cups, and the like, are very troublefome 
on this occafion. The method the Chinefe workmen take 
with them, is this: they place a range of them, fo as to 
cover the whole bottom of the furnace, and they cover this 
with a thin bed of broken china-ware, over which they 
place another row of the cups, and fo on to the top, where 
they lay on no covering ; they never bake any thing elfe 
with thefe cups, when they are of this kind of twice-baked 
porcelain. 

This fecond baking is fometimes intended to preferve the 
luftre of the colours the better, and at the fame time to give 
them a kind of relievo; but more ufually its defign is to 
hide defective places, by covering them over with colours ; 
but the artifice is eafily found out, by pafling the hand over 
them. 

When the workman judges his porcelains enough baked, 
he takes off the piece that covers the aperture; takes out 
the charcoal; and, when the oven is cold, the porcelain is 
fo too. 

How beautiful foever the modern porcelain may be, the 
tafte for antiquity, which reigns in China, as well as in 
Europe, gives the ancient porcelain a value far above that 
of the modern. 

It muft be owned, the ancient feems finer as to the mat- 
ter, more perfect as to the baking, and of a more pleafant 
caft, both as to the white of the ground, and the other 
colours ; yet it is certain, the moft able and difcerning may 
be deceived in it; and there are workmen who make it 
their bufinefs to counterfeit the ancient porcelain, called 
kutong, in the modern. 

The matter of the falfe kutong is’a foft and yellowifh 
earth, found near King-te-tching. There is nothing parti- 
cular in the firft part of the procefs, except that they are 
made thicker, and that they are varnifhed with an oil drawn 
from the yellow-{tone, mixed with the common oil, which 
gives them a kind of fea-green hue. When taken out 
of the oven they throw it into a fatty broth, made of 
capons, &c., in which they boil it a fecond time; they 
then bury it in the filthieft fink they can find, for a month 
or fix weeks, or more, according as they would give it the 
greater appearance of antiquity. Befides their thicknefs; 
and their colour, thefe falfe antiques refemble the true ones 
in this, that they do not refound when {truck, nor even 
give the leaft buz when held to the ear. 

Notwithftanding the vaft quantity of porcelains made in 
almoft all the provinces of the empire of China, they ftill 
continue very dear, though not near fo dear as anciently. 
The Chinefe annals tell us of times, in which a fingle urn coit 
ninety or a hundred crowns on the {pot.... What chiefly 
occafions the extraordinary price of this commodity, efpe- 
cially in Europe, is, belide the great profits of the mer- 
chant in Europe, and their factors in China, that it rarely 
happens an oyen fucceeds throughout ; that it is frequently 
quite fpoiled, fo that upon opening it, in lieu of fine porce- 
lains, is found a hard unformed mafs, into which both 
the porcelains, and. their coffins, are converted, either by 
excefs of heat, or fome ill qualities in the matter. 

Another reafon of the dearnefs of porcelain is, that the 
ingredients it is made of, and the wood with which it 
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is burnt, grow more and more fearce. One may add a 
third reafon for the exceffive price of porcelains to the 
Europeans; and it is this: that moft of thofe fent to 
Europe are formed on new models, frequently very capri- 
cious, and difficult to fucceed in; which yet for the fmalleft 
defe&ts are turned on the manufadturer’s hands; and he, 


not being able to difpofe of them to the Chinefe, becaufe , 


not to their tafte, nor to their ufe, is forced to charge 
the porcelain he delivers the higher, to pay himfelf for 
thofe refufed. 

The art. of making porcelain is one of thofe in which 
Europe has been excelled by oriental nations. However, 
earthen-wares have been made, for feveral years paft, in dit- 
ferent parts of Europe, fo like the oriental, that they have 
acquired the name of porcelain. The firft European porce- 
lains are faid to have been made in Saxony and in France ; 
and afterwards in England, Germany, and Italy; all of 
which differed from thofe of Japan and China, but each 
poffeffing its peculiar chara€ter. The firft perfon, who 
feems to have made this manufaéture the objec of fcientific 
attention, was M. Reaumur; and he communicated his re- 
fearches in two Memoirs to the Academy of Sciences, in 
1727 and 1729. Having broken pieces of the Japanefe, 
Saxon, and French porcelains, he examined the difference 
of their grains or internal ftru€ture. The grain of the Ja- 
panefe porcelain appeared to him to be fine, clofe, compa&, 
moderately fmooth, and fomewhat fhining. The grain of 
the Saxon porcelain was found to be {till more compadt, 
not granulous, fmooth, and fhining like enamel. And the 
porcelain of St. Cloud had a grain much lefs clofe and fine 
than that of Japan, fhining little or not at all, and refembling 
the grain of fugar. In order to determine their difference 
full farther, he expofed them to a violent heat ; and found 
that the Japanefe porcelain was unaltered by the fire, and 
all the European porcelains were melted. This effential 
difference fuggefted to him the moft juft and regular idea, 
that has yet been formed of the porcelain or china-ware, 
viz. that it is a half vitrified fubftance or manufa€ture, in a 
middle ftate between the common baked earthen-ware of 
our vulgar manufatures, and true glafs. This-is the ef- 
fential and diftinétive charaGer of porcelain; and it is only 
by confidering it in this light, that we are to hope to arrive 
at the perfect art of imitating it in Europe. 

The determining the due degree of heat for the baking 
the china-ware, and the finding out the proper time it 
fhould remain in that heat, are two very effential points in 
the manufacture of this elegant ware. Perhaps our Englifh 
attempts to imitate it would be brought nearer the perfec- 
tion we are aiming at, by a juft regard to thefe particulars, 
than by many other lefs material articles, about which we 
feem more folicitous. 

This attempt is to be made on thefe principles in two 
different manners: the one by finding fome appropriated 
matter on which fire aéts with more than ordinary ftrength, 
in the time of its pafling from the common baken ftate of 
earthen-ware into that of glafs. The other is to compofe 
a palte of two fubftances reduced to powder: the one of 
which fhall be of force to refift a very violent fire, fo as not 
to become vitrified im it ; and the other, a matter very eafily 
vitrifiable. 

In the firft cafe, the matter is to be taken out of the fire 
at the time when it is imperfeétly vitrified; and in the 
other, the compound mafs is to remain in the furnace till the 
one fubftance, which is the more eafily vitrifiable, is truly 
vitrified ; and being then taken out, the whole will be what 
porcelain is, a fubftance in part vitrified, but not wholly fo. 

The fait method is that by which the European porcelain 


has generally been made; and though that of St. Cloud, 
and fome other places, has been very beautiful, yet it is al- 
ways eafy to diftinguifh even the fineft of it from the china- 
ware, and the nature of the two fubftances appears evidently 
different ; thefe owing all their beauty to their near ap- 
proach to vitrification, are made to endure a long and violent 
fire, and are taken from it at a time when a very little 
longer continuance would have made them perfe& glafs : 
on the contrary, the china-ware being made of a patte, 
part of which is made of a fubftance in itfelf fcarcely poffible 
to be vitrified, bears the fire in a yet much more intenfe 
degree than ours, and is in no danger of running wholly into 
glafs from it. 

The two fubftances ufed by the Chinefe are well known 
by the names of petun/e and kaolin; and on examining thefe, 
it appears very evident that we have in Europe the very 
fame fubftances, or at leaft fubftances of the very fame na- 
ture, and capable of being wrought into a porcelain equally 
beautiful and fine. Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1739. See 
Kaouin and Perunse. 

Thefe are the two different femi-vitrifications, on one or 
other of which all the European manufa€tures have hitherto 
been founded; and it is eafy from the knowledge of thefe 
principles to determine, on breaking a piece of the china of 
any of our manufacturers, by which of the two procefles it 
is made. If it is made by feizing the half-vitrified mafs of 
a fubftance, which would foon after have been wholly 
vitrified, then the putting it in a crucible, into an equal de- 
gree of fire, will foon turn it wholly inte glafs. This is 
the cafe of moft of our European porcelain; but if it be 
miade of two ingredients, the one of which is not vitrifiable, 
or at leaft not by fuch fires, then the matter will melt, but 
will not vitrify. This is the cafe with the Chinefe porce- 
lain, which if kept in fufion a long time, yet when cold is 
china-ware fill; fo that this is evidently made of two fuch 
different ingredients. ; 

Befides thefe methods, there is yet another, of late in- 
vention, which makes a very beautiful china; and which, 
if it does not afford veflels equal to thofe of china, yet will 
afford them nearly approaching to thofe, and at a con- 
fiderably fmaller price. This method confifts in reducing 
glafs to china. See Grass-Porcelain. 

Macquer, the author of the Chemical Diétionary, ob- 
ferves, that M. Reaumur has erroneoufly confounded the 
Saxon porcelain with the other fufible porcelains in Europe. 
For though it contains, as every porcelain does, particularly 
that of China and Japan, a fufible fubftance, which has 
been completely fufed in the operation of baking, and to 
which it owes its denfity and internal luftre ; yet it contains 
alfo a large quantity of a fubftance abfolutely infufible, from 
which it receives its admirable whitenefs; its firmnefs and 
folidity, during the baking, fupplying the place of the 
oriental kaolin, and contracting its dimenfions in a con- 
fiderable degree, while it incorporates with the fufible fub- 
ftance. He has actually found, that this porcelain cannot 
be fufed, unlefs by a fire capable alfo of melting the heft 
Japanefe porcelain. And he obferves, that it is fuperior to 
the oriental in the fmoothnefs, luftre, and lefs granulous 
appearance of its internal furface. The manufa€ture of 
Saxony has been long eftablifhed; and that at Meiflen, a 
few miles from Drefden, has produced porcelains painted 
and enamelled in fuch perfeétion, that they have been 
reckoned more beautiful, and fold at a higher price than 
even thofe of China. 

The invention is faid to have been owing to an alchemitt 
called Botticher, who, being confined in the caftle of Ko- 
nigitein by the king of Poland, on a fufpicion of being 
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matter of the philofopher’s ftone, had leifure fufficient, not 
indeed to make gold, but to invent a ware, which, by the 
excellence and value of it, confiderably enriches the country, 
He died in 1719, but it feems that he only invented the 
white fort ; the art of making brown and blue porcelain not 
having been difcovered till the year 1722. 

Porcelain is alfo made at Vienna, Frankendal, and lately 
in the neighbourhood of Berlin; all which are made of the 
fame kind of materials with thofe of Saxony. In Italy 
there are alfo manufaétures of porcelain, at Naples, and 
Florence. In France they have had manufactures of this 
kind for many years: porcelain was made at St. Cloud, 
and in the fuburb of St. Antoine at Paris, before M. de 
Reaumur’s publication; but though beautiful, it was of 
the vitreous and fufible kind. Since that time, confiderable 
manufactures of it have been eftablifhed at Chantilly, Vil- 
leroi, and Orleans, the porcelains of which have a diftin- 
guifhed merit ; but thofe produced in the king’s manufac- 
tory at Seve are faid to do greateft honour to France, on 
account of their fhining, white, beautiful glazing, and co- 
loured grounds. 

M. Guettard, who has publifhed an account of his dif- 
coveries in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences for the 
year 1765, feems to have been one of the firft who, fince 
M. Reaumur, found in France a kaolin and petunfe of the 
fame nature as the Chinefe: the former is a white argil- 
laceous earth filled with mica; the latter a hard quartofe 
ftone. The count de Lauraguais has alfo fo far fucceeded 
in his attempts in this way, that fome pieces, prefented by 
him in 1766 to the Academy of Sciences, were declared to 
refemble the porcelain of China and Japan in folidity, grain, 
and infufibility, more than any other that had been made 
in that country, though it wants the whitnefs and luftre 
ebfervable in the ancient Japanefe porcelain. 

In the firft attempt to make porcelain in France and in this 
country, it poflefled very inferior qualities to that made in 
China and at Drefden: it was much more fufible, and had an 
open fracture. In confequence of thefe defects, it has been 
diftinguifhed from genuine porcelain by the name of foft 
and tender porcelain. 

It is painful to confefs that we have not as yet produced 
any thing fuperior to the latter in this country. The 
French, till the difcoveries of Reaumur and others, did not 
make the real porcelain. 

Porcelain appears to have been firft brought into Europe 
by the Portuguefe, but at what period it is difficult to fay ; 
but doubtlefs long before any attempts were made by the 
Europeans to manufacture it. 

The firft attempt was, as we have already obferved, by 
baron de Botticher, a German chemift. In making fome 
crucibles, he found they aflumed by heat the character of 
porcelain. This gave rife to the manufactory, which is ftill 
carried on at Drefden; and it is curious to have to remark, 
that their materials, from the firft, proved to be fimilar to 
thofe employed in China. 

The fuccefs of this manufactory foon produced other at- 
tempts in France and this country. It was known that the 
Chinefe employed two fubftances for the body of the porce- 
lain: one called kaolin, having the duGtile properties of 
clay; and the other named petunfe, which was a white 
ftone, and did not produce a patte in itfelf. 

A French miffionary in China, of the name of d’Entre- 
colles, fent over to France fpecimens of the kaolin and 
petunfe,. with fuch inftruétions as he could collect. It 
feems that very little was gained by this. They did not at 
firft fucceed in finding fimilar materials in France ; and if 
they had, the account given’ them*by d’Entrecolles was 


fo defeétive, that it rather mifled them than otherwife. 
Very little progrefs was made by the French, till the 
celebrated Reaumur, as we_ have already mentioned, 
inveftigated the fubje&. His firft obje& was to examine 
the fraéture of the different porcelains. He found the 
fracture of Chinefe porcelain to be very compaét, but 
flightly granular; the Drefden more compaét, and re- 
fembling enamel; that of St. Cloud, which was the beft 
attempt after the Drefden, had an open granular fraéture, 
more refembling fugar. His next obje&t was to afcertain 
their relative degrees of fufibility. He found the Chinefe 
to withftand the greateft heat without fufion, while the 
others yielded to the ordinary heat of furnaces. He con- 
cluded from his experiments, that it was effential to have 
two fubftances for the formation of porcelain. The one 
fhould conftitute the body or fkeleton of the fubftance, by 
being infufible with the greateft heat of the furnace em- 
ployed; the other fubftance fhould, at the greateft heat 
required, become fufed, and enveloping the infufible parts, 
conftitute the femi-tranfparency fo confpicuous in porce- 
lain. The firft of thefe properties he found to exift in the 
kaolin, and the fecond in the pétunfe of the Chinefe. 

It was not, however, till after the refearches of Macquer 
and Montigny, that the French porcelain became fit to 
compare with that of Drefden and the Chinefe. They put 
the manufaétory at Seve in poffeffion of the means of em- 
ploying fubftances fimilar to kaolin and petunfe, with as 
much fuccefs as the Chinefe. 

If, agreeably to the principle laid down by Reaumur, 
porcelain is conftituted of two fubftances, one of which is 
infufible, and aéts as a prop or fkeleton, while the other, 
which is fufible, cements and binds the infufible parts toge- 
ther ; it will be eafy to conceive, that a great variety of 
this fpecies of earthen-ware may be formed with fubtftances 
polleffing different degrees of fufibility. The beft and true 
porcelain, however, appears to be formed when the fufible 
part of the porcelain requires the greateft heat for that pur- 
pofe. This is the petunfe of the Chinefe, and is fimilar, 
if not the fame, with the feldfpar which is found in Cornwall, 
and employed in moft of the manufa€tures here. The 
other fubftance to which the porcelain mafs owes its duéti- 
lity, is called porcelain clay, and by fome porcelain earth. 
This is nearly the fame with the kaolin of the Chinefe. 
Sometimes the fubftance known by the name of foap rock, 
and alfo called fteatite, is employed with the kaolin, or porce- 
lainclay. ‘This is faid to give firmnefs to the infufible part 
of the porcelain. A fubftance fimilar to this laft is in fome 
cafes ufed by the Chinefe. The body of the beft porcelain 
fhould, therefore, be formed of certain proportions of porce- 
lain clay with the feldfpar. The lefs of the latter, the 
more difficult it will be to bring about the femi-tranfparency 
by heat. But if the feldfpar were in great proportion, 
the veflels fo formed would fhrink in the fire, before the dia- 
phanous property was produced. If veflels were made 
folely of the porcelain clay, without any feldfpar, they 
would poflefs great whitenefs and firmnefs, but not the 
leaft tranfparency. Hence this clay anfwers very well for 
crucibles or other veflels required to refift great degrees of 
heat. Porcelain made of the beft proportions of thefe two 
fubftances, we have before obferved, is called hard porcelain. 
In fome parts of France, and in this country, the porcelain 
is made of thefe fubftances in part, but other materials are 
employed to give the required tranfparency at a lower tem- 
perature. This has received the name of foft porcelain, 
The receipts for making foft porcelain are very numerous 3 
{carcely two manufatturers ufing the fame, although each 
keeps his own a profound fecret, and thinks it the beft. 
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They all ufe more or lefs of porcelain clay and feldfpar. 
The former is often called Cornwall clay, the latter Corn- 
wall ftone. This they employ in different proportions with 
bone afhes. The latter conftitute the infulible part, while 
the feldfpar, which is ufed in greater proportion, fufes to 

ive the tranfparency. Some ufe gypfum in their compo- 
ition, to give it an opal appearance. All thefe porcelains 
are fo fufible, that they are obliged to be glazed with a fub- 
{tance containing oxyd of lead, which muft ever be con- 
fidered as objeCtionable in the manufacture of vellels ufed in 
domettic life. The true porcelain is glazed with feldfpar, 
which can only be effeéted when the fabric will bear a heat 
fufficient to make the coating of feldf{par flow thinly over 
the furface. 

It may be proper here to {tate fome facts refpeéting the 
porcelain clay and the feldfpar, which may be a means of 
improving upon the materials which nature furnifhes. 

The Cornwall ftone is a {pecies of granite in a ftate of 
decompofition, and principally confiits of feldfpar. The 
porcelain clay is found in fituations where this decompofitian 
is conftantly going on, and the clay is feparated by the 
action of water, which wafhes thefe parts mifcible with that 
fluid into pits made, in fucceflion, for the purpofe. In 
order to give fome idea of the fimilarity between feld{par 
and pértelait clay, we will give the following analyfis b 
Vauquelin. 

Feld{par. 62.83 Silex 
17.02 Alumine 
3 Lime 
I Oxyd of iron 
13 Potafh 


a 


96.85 
55 Silex 
27  Alumine 
-5 Oxyd of iron 
14 Water 
2 Lime 


Porcelain clay. 
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Before it was fufpected that the alkalies entered into the 
compofition of minerals, the analyfis of thefe two fubftances 
afforded nearly the fame fubftances, offering very little in 
their proportions. In the analyfis of feldfpar, however, a 
great lofs was always obferved, which could not be ac- 
counted for, but which is now found to be potafh. This 
fatisfactorily explains the fat of porcelain clay, from which 
the alkali has been feparated by the decompofition of the 
feldfpar, being infufible with the greateft heat of furnaces ; 
while the feldfpar itfelf, which contains potafh, melts at 
little more than a red heat. Thefe facts will, no doubt, give 
fome valuable hints to the fcientific manufadturers of porce- 
lain. 

It may feem to the reader a little ftrange, why the foft 
porcelain, which is a vague and artificial compofition, fhould 
be made at all, and why the fimpleft proportions of the 
clay and Cornwall ftone fhould not be univerfally em- 
ployed. In anfwer to this we may ftate, that in none of 
the manufaéturing arts in which fire 1s an important agent, 
has there been lefs {kill difplayed, or lefs improvement made, 
than im the potter’s kiln, which from its conftruction is li- 
mited to a very low degree of heat, and has befides many 
other defeéts, which muit ever be an obftacle to the manu- 
faéture of porcelain. On this fubjeé&t we fhall give fome 
obfervations in another place. We fhall now proceed to 


go through the different manipulations for many vefiels of 
porcelain, which will be the fame whatever may be the 
nature of the materials. all 

Previoufly to the different materials being mixed which are 
to conftitute the mafs from which the veflels are to be 
formed, they are firft ground between two furfaces of chertz 
or porphyry : the firft of thefe is a hard filiceous fone, found 
in Derbyfhire, and other places. The paflive part of this 
machine confifts of thefe ftones, which occupy the bottom of 
a cylinder, about twelve or eighteen inches m depth, and 
from fix to ten feet in diameter. In the middle of the cy- 
linder works an upright fhaft, with arms at right angles, on 
which are placed the active ftones, fo that by the rotation 
of the latter upon the paffive ftones, the fubitance, fuch as 
flint or feldfpar, is ground. As much water is always pre- 
fent as keeps the fub{tance grinding to the confiftency of 
pulp. 
After the fubftances have been ground in this way to 
a certain finenefs, which alfo effets their intimate mixture, 
the pulp is pafled through a fieve of fine flk. The ope- 
ration is called /awning. This renders the pulp very fine, and 
prepares it for evaporation. . 

The evaporation of the water is performed in a veflel 
made of fire-brick ; its furface is great, and the depth not 
more than twelve to eighteen inches. The breadth is about 
fix feet. The fire is at one end, and the flame runs under 
the whole length, to the chimney at the other end. The 
heat is given very flowly to the pulp, till the mafs will admit 
of being cut out with a fpade in fquare maffes.: Thefe 
mailes are a little too foft for working, and require another 
operation, called wedging or flapping. ‘This coniiits in 
feparating each of thefe {quares with the hand, and flapping 
them violently together on different fides to thofe imme- 
diately feparated. This is repeated till the mafs becomes 
perfectly uniform. In mixing water with clay or any other 
dry fubftance which requires to be thoroughly penetrated by: 
that fluid, it is found that confiderable time is neceflary to 
do it effeCtually for this purpofe. It is common, after the 
firft wedging, to allow the mafs to remain undifturbed for 
fome time. This allows every part of the fubitance to be fatu- 
rated with water, and the mafs requires that degree of uni- 
formity and tenacity, by which it is worked with greater 
facility. Previoufly to being worked it undergoes another 
wedging, by which it acquires the proper confiftency for 
working into utenfils of different kinds. | 

This branch of the art is divided into three departments, 
namely, throwing, prefling, and caiting. 

Throwing is performed upon a machine called the potter’s 
lathe. This confifts of an upright fhaft, about the height 
of a common table, on the top of which is fixed a circular 
piece of wood, of a breadth fufficient for the wideit veflel 
to ftand upon. The bottom of the fhaft runs in a ftep, 
and the upper part in a focket a little below the circular 
board, fo that the fhaft and the board turn together. The 
fhaft is turned by a pulley, placed upon it by a band, which 
pafles from it to a wheel about ten times the diameter at 
fome diftanee. This latter, being turned by a handle, gives 
motion to the lathe. The mafies to be thrown are firft 
weighed out. The thrower places the mafs on the face of 
the circular board, which is in motion, and fhapes it by his 
hand and fingers previoufly wet, aided by the circular mo- 
tion, to the defired form. He then cuts it off at the bafe by 
means of a piece of fine brafs wire, with a handle at each 
end. The veflels thus roughly formed are placed in a fitua- 
tion, where they dry gradually to a certain extent. During 
the drying of the veflels, there is one point in which the 
clay poflefles a preater tenacity and hardnefs than at any 
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other period. This is called the green ftate. At this pe- 
riod they are taken to another lathe, which, to diftinguifh it 
from the throwing lathe, is called a turning lathe. The 
veffel is here flightly attached to a wooden chock by wetting, 
and then turned into its proper fhape with a very fharp 
tool, which gives it great {moothnefs at the fame time. After 
this it is flightly burnifhed with a {mooth fteel furface. 
Such veffels as require to have other parts attached to them, 


fuch as handles, fpouts, &c. undergo this operation when. 


they come from the turning, this being the proper ftate of 
drynefs for that purpofe. The handles are firft made of the 
proper fize and fhape in moulds of plafter: they are then 
{tuck to the veflels, by means of a pulpy mafs of the fame 
material, of the confiltency of thick cream. In this {tate 
it is called flip. The furface where the union is formed 
is then fmoothed with a wet fponge. The veflels are now 
taken to the ftove to be thoroughly dried. 

When they are perfectly dry they are examined, to fee 
if any parts be {till rough; indeed, fome places cannot be 
made perfec in the green itate. The perfect finith is given 
by rubbing the rough parts with a {mall bundle of hemp. 

The throwing and turning can be employed only for 
fuch utenfils as are of a circular form. When the form is 
otherwife, recourfe is had to moulds. The moulds are 
made of plafter, and fometimes, for delicate work, of ful- 
phur. The clay is firft made into a flat piece of the thick- 
nefs of the veflel: it is then gently preffed into one-half 
of the mould, a fimilar piece being prefled into the other 
half. The twe halves are now united together, and the 
plafter moulds removed. The veffels now undergo repairs, 
and are fet to dry, to the fame degree at which the thrown 
articles are turned. The veffels are now all finifhed as to 
their form and the different appendages, which are put to 
them by means of the flip. Thefe are now fully dried, and 
finifhed by rubbing with hemp. 

The cafting operation confifts in pouring the clay, in the 
ftate of pulp or flip, into plafter moulds, which are kept in 
a certain ftate of drynefs. Thefe moulds are made in two 
halves, and fit together in the fame way with thofe ufed for 
cafting metals: the pulp is poured in till the cavity is quite 
full, and fuffered to remain for a certain time, which is more 
or lefs according to the intended thicknefs of the veflel: 
that part of the pulp which is contiguous with the plate 
foon lofes its excefs of water, which is abforbed, leaving 
the clay in that part fo ftiff, that when the unchanged pulp 
is poured back, a portion remains, which, when removed 

’ from the mould, conftitutes a veffel, the exterior of which 
has the exact form of the mould; the thicknefs of the 
clay being more or lefs, according to the time the pulp 
remains in the mould. 

The articles formed in this way are dried to the green 
ftate, fimilar to thofe above-mentioned, at which period the 
parts to be united are put together with flip. 

It is in this way that the greater parts of thofe elegant 
figures and ornamental works are formed, and fold in a {tate 
of white bifcuit. TThefe are made in the greateft perfec- 
tion at the Derby porcelain works. The imitation of 
flowers and foliage is exquifitely managed. Each of the 
leaves and petals being-made in a feparate mould, renders 
this kind of work very expenfive. 

All the ‘various kinds of work made by the different 
procefles, after being finifhed, fo far as regards their fhape, 
are placed on a ftove to keep them in a hot ftate for burn- 
ing, till there is a fufficient quantity to fill the kiln. 

The next procefs is that of burning. or firing, which 
confilts in giving the porcelain a very confiderably red or 
almoft white heat, by which it acquires its hardnefs, and 
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poffeffes at the fame time great whitenefs, and is femi- 
tran{parent. In this ftate it appears like very white fugar, 
and it is called bifcuit. 

The potter’s kiln, which that ufed for porcelain ‘ftriétly 
refembles, is built in the form of an ereét cone, with an 
opening at the top for the efcape of {moke. A certain 
part within the cone is built with fire-bricks, within which 
the veffels containing the porcelain are piled one upon 
another. Thefe veflels for defending the ware from the 
immediate aétion of the fire, are called /aggars, which in all 
probability is a word corrupted from /afeguard:. They 
are cylindrical veflels from twelve to eighteen inches ir: 
diameter, from fix to twelve inches deep, and from one inch 
to one and a quarter thick. Thefe dimenfions, however, 
vary with the fize of the articles to be burnt. 

The bottoms of the faggars are flightly covered with a 
fine white fand, which does not change by the fire. The 
particles act like fo many little fpheres, allowing the porce- 
lain to touch the faggar’s bottom only in a few points. 

When the ware is put into the faggars, they are to be 
piled up in the kiln, each fuperior faggar ferving as a lid 
to the one beneath it. ‘Thefe piles are by the workmen 
called bungs. Before one faggar is laid upon another, a 
ring of foft clay is laid upon the edge of the lower one ; 
fo that the upper one, being placed upon it, fecures the 
ware in the fame from any duft or fmoke. The rings of 
clay fo placed between the faggars, are called wads. The 
uppermoft faggar is, laftly, covered by a lid, or an empty 
additional faggar. 

The piles in the kiln being completed, the next thing is 
to apply the fire. This is made with wood on the continent, 
and probably in China; but in this country the kilns are 
fired with pit-coal, that producing the moft flame being 
preferred for this purpofe. 

The fire-places are generally feveral in number, more or 
lefs, according to the fize of the kiln. They are made at 
the bottom of the cone, on the outfide, and the flame pene- 
trates the kiln through a horizontal flue, and then afcends 
perpendicularly, furrounding the piles of the faggars, till it 
makes its exit at the opening in the top of the cone. The 
want of a fufficient quantity of oxygen in the body of the 
kiln does not afford a perfect combuftion of the fmoke. 
This not only limits the heat which is fo eflential, but 
is the caufe of immenfe volumes of unburnt matter efcaping 
from the chimney, to the annoyance of the furrounding coun- 
try. (See the kiln defcribed under Porrery.) The fire is 
kept up from twenty-four to forty-eight hours, when the 
kiln is fuffered to cool before the faggars are difturbed. 

The porcelain is now taken from the faggars, and cleared 
from any particles of fand which may have adhered to it. 
In this ftate it is called bifcuit. All the common earthen-ware 
and the foft porcelain are fo porous in the ftate of bifcuit, 
as to be permeable to water, and, in confequence, would be 
ufelefs, without the furface being covered with glaze, ir 
order to fill up the pores. 

The glazes ufed for foft porcelain, and the common 
earthen-ware, are mixtures of fome earthy fubftance, fuch as 
flint or clay, or both combined, with fome vitrifiable metallic 
oxyd, in order te give it the neceflary fufibility. The oxyd 
of lead is generally employed for this purpofe, with fome- 
times the addition of oxyd of tin or arfenic, in order to give 
the glaze acertain degree of opacity. Inthe hard porcelain, 
fuch as that of China and Drefden, the glaze does not con- 


. tain lead or other metallic oxyd, except we call potafh the 


oxyd of a metal. The porcelain being formed of fuch 
proportions of the porcelain clay and the feldfpar, as to bear 


a great degree of heat, a glaze may be employed, much 
Be lefs 
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lefs fufible than thofe employed for the foft porcelain. The 
glaze of fuch porcelain is, therefore, the feldfpar alone. 
We have before itated, that the feldfpar owes its fufibility to 
a certain portion of potafh which it contains: it might hence 
be inferred, that the common fufible glaze could be formed 
by combining potafh or foda with earthy fubftances, in 
greater proportions, and thus obviate the ufe of oxyd of 
lead entirely, which, from its poifonous qualities, is very ob- 
jectionable. Such an expedient has often, and is ftill reforted 
tu, by the manufa@turers of earthen-ware ; but it 1s found, 
that when a glaze contains more than a certain proportion 
of alkali, it does not undergo the-changes of expanfion 
agreeably with the body on which it is laid, and is apt, 
in confequence, to crack. It is not uncommon to fee fome 
of the very common f{pecies of earthen-ware appear covered 
with cracks on the furface. Whenever this happens, the body 
foon becomes penetrated by greafe, or any other fubftance 
applied to the veffels fo glazed. The oxyd of lead, in 
a certain proportion, forms a more permanent glaze, and is 
lefs liable to the above objeCtion ; but we find that acids, 
particularly vinegar, diffolve the lead in fuch glaze, and has, 
in many initances, been produétive of bad confequences. 
The glazing ufed for the foft porcelain in general contains 
lead, and differs very little from that ufed for common 
white earthen-ware, which is generally called white enamel. 
Since the fubftance known by this name enters into the 
compofition of the porcelain glaze, and alfo into the flux 
ufed as a vehicle for the colours, we will give the procefs 
for forming white enamel, as recommended by Chaptal in 
his Chemiitry applied to the Arts. Take equal parts of 
lead and tin, and expofe them on a melted flate till they are 
completely oxydated. Let the powder fo formed be ground 
with water, and well wafhed from any impurities, which 
will be known by the water being clear. This fine powder 
being dried, is kept free from dutt. This being done, take 
the whiteft flints, and fufe them with falt of tartar, or car- 
bonat of potafh ; the latter being ia fuch proportion to the 
flint, that the compound may be foluble in water. If to 
the folution of flint fo formed, muriatic acid be added till 
flint ceafes to be precipitated, the precipitate may be con- 
fidered as pure filex. This being well wafhed and dried, is 
kept for ufe. Of the firft preparation of tin and lead, take 
100 parts; of the prepared flint, 100 parts; to thefe add 
200 parts of carbonat of petafh: fufe the whole in a clean 
white crucible, and pour it on a clean flate: when cold, 
reduce it to a fine powder, and keep it for ufe. 

This preparation is intended for the niceft purpofes. 
For the common earthen-ware lefs pains would be taken in 
preparing the flint and the oxyds of lead and tin. In future 
this preparation will be called white enamel. If the porce- 
lain to be glazed will not. bear a great heat, the white 
enamel, may be ufed alone as glazing. The three following 
are recommended by count Milly in his work on porcelain. 
Firft, very white quartz, 8; white enamel, 15; and cal- 
cined gypfum, 9. The fecond is, 17 of quartz; 16 of 
white enamel; and 7 of gypfum. The third is, 11 of 
quartz ; 18 of enamel; and 12 of gypfum. 

Thefe poffefs different degrees of fufibility, according to 
the lead they contain. The very hard porcelain, fuch as 
that of Drefden or China, is glazed with feldfpar alone : 
for this purpofe, the feldfpar is reduced to a fine powder, 
fimilar to that conftituting the glaze already mentioned. 

Having now pointed out the material for glazing, we 
will fhew the manner of laying it upon the bifcuit, in 


fal 


which {ate we left it when taken from the kiln, and cleared 


from any {mall particles adhering to it. The material for 
glazing is to be mixed with water till it is about the con- 
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fiftence of frefh cream. The powder fhouid be extremely 
fine, that it may remain in fufpenfion. The mixture, befides 
this, fhould be agitated all the time of glazing, in order to 
keep the fluid of an uniform thicknefs. The bifcuit is dipped 
into the glaze. On taking it out, the piece of porcelain is 
to be turned haftily into different pofitions, in order that 
the covering may be uniform. The bifcuit, from its porofity, ~ 
abforbs the water from the folid: part, leaving a coating 
which is of fufficient hardnefs to remain permanert till it is 
expofed to the fire. Thofe articles which are coloured in’ 
any part with cobalt, and fometimes the black or brown 
colours, require to be painted with the colouring matter be- 
fore they are dipped in the glaze. In thefe inftances the 
colours are feen to the greateft advantage through the 
glazing. ; 

The next procefs is the firing. To fufe the glaze for this 
purpofe, the coated ware is placed in clean faggars, fuch as 
thofe ufed in the firft firing. ‘That part of the porcelain which 
is to reft upon the bottom of the faggar has the glazing 
rubbed off. If this were not the cafe, the glaze would 
faften it tothe bottom of the faggar. The faggars are now 
to be piled up in the fame kiln, and in the fame manner as 
employed in the firft firing, but the temperature not fo high : 
it fhould be, however, juit fufficient to give perfec fufion 
tothe glaze. The heat employed for the feld{par glaze, in 
the manufaéture of hard porcelain, is much greater than for 
the glaze of the foft kind, although the relative degrees of 
the bifcuiting and glazing heat may be nearly the fame in 
each kind. In this ftate the porcelain has attained all its 
ufeful qualities, the painting and gilding requiring an addi- 
tional procefs. Before we {peak of the method of laying on 
the colour, we fhall give fome account of the preparation of 
the colouring materials, and the proper flux by which the 
colour is united to the body. The different colours are 
produced by metallic oxyds: thefe bodies are, in general, 
capable of affuming a vitreous form with different degrees of 
facility. The oxyd requires to be accompanied by a certain 
vehicle, called a flux, which has the effet of rendering the 
whole more fufible than the firft or proper glazing already 
defcribed. Some manufaéturers exclude lead from their 
flux ufed with the colour, as being injurious to the colour ; 
others employ it conitantly. Certain it is, however, that in 
its tendency to promote the fufion of the under glaze, the 
colour becomes diluted, particularly when too much heat is 
employed. 

The flux which contains lead may be formed by adding 
a little borax to the white enamel already defcribed, fufing 
the mixture, and reducing it, when cold, to powder. 

The flux given by Chaptal for this purpofe confifts of 
glafs in powder, free from lead, 20 parts; calcined borax 11 
parts ; and puritied nitre 22. 

The flux, whatever may be its compofition, is to be 
ground with fome metallic oxyd into fine powder. It is 
then mixed with oil of lavender, or, what is cheaper and 
better, old oil of turpentine. ‘The latter is merely to give 
that confiftency to the whole, which will make it, in the 
beft ftate, to be laid on the work with a_camel’s hair 
pencil. 

As the preparation of the metallic oxyds to be ufed as 
colouring matter, require great nicety in their preparation, 
we will give fome account of the beft means of their prepa- 
ration, before we proceed to ftate the different procefles of 
painting porcelain. 

Colour produced by Gold—The oxyd of gold has been 
confidered a valuable fubftance in producing the carmine, 
rofe, and purple tints. The moft common preparation is the 
purple powder of Caffius: it is prepared by diflolving the 
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gold in aqua regia, formed of equal parts of nitric and mu- 
riatic acids. Next diffolve tin in the fame menftruum, keep- 
ing the veffel in which the folution is formed as cool as pof- 
fible. The folutions of each fhould be. perfectly clear. 
Firft dilute the folution of gold with three or four times its 
bulk of water; then add the folution of tin by a very little 
at a time: a purple precipitate will falldown. Continue to 
add {mall portions of the folution of tin till no more purple 
precipitate is produced. It muit be obferved, that the folu- 
tion of tin fhould be kept clofe ftopped from the air, between 
the intervals of ufing it; as the prefence of oxygen would 
foon render it untit for forming the purple powder. This 
powder is well wafhed by pouring hot water upon it, and 
drawing off the clear liquor from time to time. It is then 
to be dried and kept for ufe. The yellow oxyd of gold is 
fometimes ufed for painting. It is obtained by precipitating 
it from its folution by an alkali, or by lime water. The 
precipitate is to be wafhed and dried in the fame way as the 
laft, and kept for ufe. 

When either of thefe fubftances is ufed, they are to be 
intimately ground with the flux above-mentioned, in quantity 
proportionate to the intenfity ef the colour required. The 


mixture is then ufed by fome manufacturers in that ftate for | 


painting. Others fufe the mixture into a glafs, and again 
reduce it to powder. In either ftate it is mixed with oil of 
turpentine till the mixture affumes a proper ftate for the 
pencil. The figures are painted upon the glazed porcelain, 
the volatile part evaporates, leaving the colouring matter 
with a {mall remain of refinous. In this ftate the goods are 
ready for a third firing, to fix and bring out the colour by 
the fufion of the vitreous colouring matter. When the fufi- 
bility of flux is greater than common, and the heat moderate, 
the purple colour is produced; the rofe colour requiring 
lefs flux and more heat. 

The purple colour is alfo produced by the addition of a 
little more lead to the flux than is ufed for carmine and rofe 
colour. 

The carmine colour is alfo produced by means of oxyd of 
gold, produced by the flow decompofition of fulminating 
gold, and a {mall portion of leaf filver, or muriat of filver. 
The preparations of gold are chiefly confined to the manu- 
faéture of what is called tender or foft porcelain, for pro- 
ducing carmine, purple, androfe calours. When employed 
for the hard porcelain, fuch as that of Drefden and the 
French, the colours are very apt to change, from the 
great heat employed to bake them, and in confequence they 
have almoft entirely ceafed to be ufed in thofe manufaétories. 

tron Colours.—lIron is capable of producing a variety of 
colours on porcelain, but it is the moift celebrated for pro- 
ducing red and rofe colour. For the latter colours it is ufed 
_in the ftate of pure oxyd, which fhould be of the fame co- 
lour before and after baking. It is commonly prepared for 
the common pottery by calcining green vitriol at a red heat, 
in which ftate it is called colcothar and crocus martis. 

For the delicate colours of porcelain, it is common to pre- 
pare it with nitric acid. For this purpofe, diflolve the pureft 
iron in {trong nitric acid. This acid oxydates the iron to its 
maximum. Let the folution be diluted, and ftand till it is 
perfeétly clear; then add a folution of carbonat of potafh, 
till the whole of the oxyd of iron is precipitated. Wath 
the precipitate well with hot water. Drive off the laft wafh- 
ing by heat, and raife the heat almoft to rednefs: this will 
drive off the carbonic acid. This oxyd will now be of a 
fine red colour, and is fit for ufe. A certain portion is now 
mixed, and intimately ground with the flux, which is then 
laid on with the oil of turpentine, fimilar to the gold colour. 

This colour is employed with great. fuccefs in painting 


hard porcelain for the rofe and red colours, and is much 
preferred to gold. On the contrary, the iron colour does 
not anfwer fo well for the foft porcelain, as it becomes very 
faint by baking, and fometimes almoft difappears when the 
heat is great. It may appear a paradox that the iron fhould 
anf{wer a hard porcelain, which is baked at a much greater 
heat than the foft ; while it fhould totally fail with the foft, 
if the heat be much increafed above its common heat. This 
fact is explained, by attributing the faintnefs of the colour to 
the foftnefs of the under-glaze of the foft porcelain, which 
abforbs the colouring matter; while the hard and lets 
fufible glaze of the hard porcelain, which is moftly feld{par, 
has no fuch effe&t upon the colour. The oxyd of lead, 
which is generally prefent in the flux, may alfo have a ten- 
dency to lefien the intenfity of the colour of the iron. 

Oxyd of lead, as a colour, is generally ufed in the ftate of 
minium (red oxyd of lead) and litharge. It is reduced to 
a very fine powder, and wafhed very clean. It is often ufed 
with oxyd of tin and flint, and fometimes potafh. Its 
general effeét, when in fufficient quantity, is to produce a 
yellow colour. The lead, being in {mall quantity, and mixed 
with a certain portion of oxyd of manganefe, has no colour. 
The oxyd of lead alone fuafes into a tranfparent glafs of a 
beautiful yellow colour. 

Oxyd of antimony is employed to give a yellow colour te 
porcelain. The oxydis prepared by diffolving antimony ir 
the ftate of regulus in muriatic acid, with heat, and to the 
clear folution add water, till no more precipitation takes 
place. Separate the white powder, and add to it a folution 
of carbonat of potafh to take up the remaining acid. The 
white powder, well wafhed with hot water, and dried, will 
be the pure oxydof antimony. This oxyd may be fufed into 
a yellowifh vitreous mafs. If it be expofed to heat for 
{ome time, it abforbs more oxygen from the atmofphere, and 
becomes volatile. This oxyd, with its proper flux, which 
may be fimilar to that ufed for the other oxyds, produces a 
yellow colour. It is generally ufed with lead, and fome- 
times alfo tin for this colour. 

Oxyd of cobalt is almoft the only fubftance ufed for 
giving a blue colour.. Its being ufed with fo much certainty, 
as well as its fuperb colour, renders it of great import- 
ance in manufactures of porcelain and pottery. To pre- 
pare oxyd of cobalt, let the arfenical ore of pyrites be 
treated with nitric acid. Moft of the fulphur is feparated'in 
its pure form, but fome becomes converted into fulphuric 
acid. The latter, with the arfenic acid, formed at the ex- 
pence of the nitric acid, is to be feparated by the nitrat of 
lead, adding the latter fo long as any precipitate is formedy 
but not more. If an excefs has been added, the lead may 
be feparated by fulphuric acid. If copper be prefent, fe- 
parate it by a bar of iron. Precipitate the oxyd of cobalt, 
held in folution by carbonat of potafh. If the precipitate 
be digefted in liquid ammonia, the oxyd of cobalt and 
nickel, if any, will diffolve, while the others will remain. 
Drive off the ammonia, and add a folution of pure potafh: 
the pure oxyd of cobalt will diffolve, leaving the nickel be- 
hind. ‘The pure oxyd may be feparated by adding an acid. 
This laft procefs is to be purfued only when it is required to 
get the oxyd in a ftate of purity. The common procefe is 
to roaft the ore above-mentioned, by which the arfenic and 
fulphur are expelled. The refiduum confifts of the oxyd, 
contaminated with a little iron, nickel, and copper, and 
with filex. In this ftate it is fold under the name of zaffer.’ 
This mafs admits of fufion into a blue vitreous mafs, which 
is called /ma/t. _1n the two latter ftates it is ufed in the co- 
louring of common pottery. We have already obferved that 
oxyd of cobalt, when ufed for the blue colour, is in general 
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laid on before the glazing. ‘This is more particularly the cafe 
when the deep blue ground in porcelain is to be formed. 
The greater the heat, the more intenfe and fine this colour 
becomes. Hence the blue is much better upon hard than 
foft porcelam. When great heat is given to it, the oxyd 
becomes, in fome meafure, volatile, fince the white ground 
in its vicinity becomes a little tinged with its colour. The 
oxyd of copper has hitherto been employed for producing a 
green colour. There are two oxyds of this metal, one the 
brown or protoxyd, the other the black, containing a 
maximum of oxygen. ‘The former produces a reddifh-brown, 
the Jatter the green colour. ‘The brown oxyd is generally 
obtained from the furface of copper by the action of heat, 
The brown fcales which are detached from the furface are 
made into a fine powder. The black oxyd is beft obtained 
by firft precipitating the oxyd from a nitric folution of cop- 
per by lime water. Let the precipitate be diflolved in am- 
monia ; then draw off the ammonia by diftillation, and the 
black oxyd will be left in the refiduum. 

The brown oxyd, being melted with its flux, produces a 
reddifh-brown glafs. This, being pounded, may be ufed 
with other colours for producing the, different tints of red 
and brown. The black oxyd, treated in the fame way, pro- 
duces a green colour. ‘The oxyd of nickel has been tried in 
painting on enamel and porcelain, and is faid to produce a 
green colour. The oxyd is obtained from the ere by the 
fame method given for obtaining oxyd of cobalt. The am- 
moniacal folution fpoken of in that procefs, generally con- 
tains both thofe metals. ‘The refiduum which the folution 
of potafh leaves, is oxyd of nickel. 

The oxyd of chrome has been tried in the manufa¢tory 
at Seve by Brougniart. With the chromat of lead he 
produced a blue of confiderable beauty. This fubftance 
is found in nature, and might be employed to advantage. 

The oxyds of tin and arfenic do not produce any co- 
lours, but have the property of producing opacity when 
united with tranfparent vitreous bodies. ‘The former, it 
may be remembered, is in the compofition of the white ena- 
mel before-mentioned, to which it owes its milky and opal 
appearance. Arfenic has the fame property to a certain 
extent. [he latter, however, may be united with glafs, 
without diminifhing its tranfparency. The mafs, when 
fufed, becomes tranfparent ; but when it is expofed at a 
red heat to the air for fome time, it affumes an opaque 
and opal appearance. Arfenic is very feldom ufed in ena- 
mels, the oxyd of tin anfwering the fame purpofe; this cir- 
cumftance, and alfo the danger in preparing arfenic, are fuffi- 
cient reafons for laying it afide. With thefe metallic oxyds, 
feparately or combined, all the varieties of tints which can 
be produced in the common methods of painting are obtained. 

Lhefe may be divided into blue, purple, violet, red, rofe 
colour, carmine, brown, orange, and yellow. 

The blue is produced to the greateft advantage by the 
oxyd of cobalt. Its flux for foft porcelains is potafh, filex, 
and lead; that for hard porcelain being feldfpar alone. The 
flux recommended by Chaptal, already given, would anfwer 
tor the foft porcelain. In fome inttances it might be pro- 
per to ufe lead inftead of borax. When lead is ufed, the 
coloured coating is lefs liable to crack and peel off. When 
borax or potafh is ufed in fufficient quantity, the lead may 
be omitted. 

The purple is produced on foft porcelain by the purple 
powder of Caflius, the flux containing a greater propor- 
tion of lead, in the abfence of which the colour would 
incline to red. Oxyd of manganefe, which is found plen- 
tifully in nature, and ufed for bleaching, produces a pur- 
ple colour, but tt is feldom ufed for that purpofe. The 
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purple tint may alfo be produced by the mixture of red 
oxyd of iron with cobalt. Thefe may alfo give the dif- 
ferent {tates of indigo and violet. 

The reds are produced in foft porcelain by a compound 
of one part of the purple powder of Caflius, and five or 
fix of the flux with borax. This. red, with particular 
management, may be varied from a carmine to the rofe 
colour. Thefe colours may be much modified by the ufe 
of a little leaf filver, or muriat of filver ground up with 
the flux. The reds of hard porcelain are produced with 
good effet from the red oxyd of iron. If this oxyd be 
mixed with an oxyd of the fame metal having lefs 
oxygen, a great variety of tints may be produced from 
orange and carmine to purple. Indeed it may be poffible 
to produce every poffible colour with iron in different de- 
grees of oxydation. Manganefe may be employed with iron 
to afford a variety of tints. 

Browns are produced in foft porcelain by the brown oxyd 
of copper, with manganefe and the brown oxyd of iron. By 
varying the proportions of thefe, different fhades of brown 
are obtained. 

Orange and yellow are produced by the oxyds of lead 
and antimony, and different proportions of red oxyd of 
iron give various tints of orange. The antimony and 
lead produce yellows of different degrees of intenfity, ac- 
cording to the quantity employed. Great care is required 
in the management of the heat; if the heat be too great, 
the oxygen leaves the lead and forms black fpots. © 

In all inftances the colour is to be mixed with the flux, 
and fometimes fufed with it, and afterwards reduced to 
powder. This is more efpecially the cafe when oxyd of 
copper is employed. ‘The powder is ground with oil of 
turpentine rather in a vifcid ftate: with this fubftance the 
articles are painted. After painting they require to be. 
baked or fired, for the purpofe of fufing the matter laid 
on. This is not only neceflary to fix it, but in moft in- 
{tances the colour does not appear till it becomes fufed with 
its flux. The baking is performed in furnaces, called ena- 
mel kilns. ‘The enameller, who has the fame work to per- 
form, ufes 2 muffle. But in baking porcelain the furnace 
employed is generally made of caft iron. It confilts of a 
cubical veflel provided with a lid: four fides are fur- 
rounded by a loofe wall of brick, perforated with holes. 
The fpace between the two veflels is about four or five 
inches: this cavity is filled with charcoal. The outer 
cafing is deeper than the inner, that the top may be co- 
vered with charcoal. The holes in the outer cafing are to 
admit air for the combuttion of the charcoal. 

The ware is piled up in the enamel kiln on iren grates, 
refting on earthen props of different lengths, forming al- 
ternate ftrata with the grates, and the lid placed upon it. 
The charcoal is now fet on fire at the top, and kept up 
till the colour is brought out. For the purpofe of afcer- 
taining when the proper effet is produced, there is an 
openjng from the fide by a tube which pafles from the 
outer cafing to the inner veffel. Small {pecimens are 
pafled through this tube, having the different colours 
painted upon them. The tube is flopped with a plug. 
Thefe {pecimens are withdrawn from time to time with a | 
pair of {mall tongs, in order to know when the fire is to be 
removed. The whole is now left to cool before the porce- 
lain is taken out. 

It will be obvious, that when one colour requires to be 
laid upon another, this is performed by a fecond operation. 
It frequently happens that a piece of porcelain has to go 
into the enamel kiln four or five times, when a great va- 
riety of colours is containcd in the painting. 
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Befides the painting, porcelain is frequently ornamented 
by gilding. This is performed in a manner very fimilar to 
the painting. The precipitate of gold from its fclution is 
ground up with the oil of turpentine, and a very {mall 
quantity of the flux. The parts intended to be gilt are 
covered with this, fimilar to the painting, and are fired in 
the fame way. The oxyd of gold, in this cafe, is not de- 
fended by the flux, and the oxygen flies off, leaving the 
gold in its metallic form, firmly fixed to the porcelain. 
The gold, although metallic, is dead in its appearance, and 
requires to be*burnifhed. ‘This is another department in 
the manufacture of porcelain. The burnifhers are of har- 
dened fteel polifhed, and the blood ftone, and are ufed in the 
fame way as in burnifhing gold and filver veflels. The 
common kinds of porcelain are painted by means of cop- 
per-plate prints. ‘This, however, is more praétifed in the 
manufa¢tories of the common earthen-ware. See Porrery. 

PorceLain Earth, or Clay, (Kaolin) in Mineralogy, is 
referred by Kirwan to the fecond tribe of argillaceous 
earths. 

Colour, white, greyifh-white, or reddifh, or yellowith- 
white. 

Luftre, o. Tranfparency, o. 

Friable and duity, often compact. 

Adheres very flightly to the tongue. 

Feels foft but not greafy. 

Hardnefs feldom exceeds 4; but lately fome much harder 
has been found in Siberia Maquart 430. Sp. gr. (which 
is beft taken when hardened by fire) varies with the propor- 
tion of its ingredients between 2.23 and 2.4. That of Li- 
moges, which is worked without any mixture, has its fpec. 
gr. 2.341. Briflon 273. 

In water it immediately falls into powder. Thofe of 
Japan, and St. Iriez in France, are perfectly white; thofe 
of Saxony, reddifh or yellowifh; thofe of China, and 
Cornwall, are mixed with particles of tale and mica. 

In general porcelain earth is infufible in our furnaces, as 
Cronfted remarked; but, in manufacturing this earth, fome 
fufible ingredient is commonly added; however, nature 
fometimes furnifhes thefe ingredients with the earth, and to 
this compound we cannot retufe the name of porcelain earth. 
According to Mr. Haffenfratz, to whom mineralogy, in all 
its branches, and the arts conneéted with it, are much in- 
debted, the porcelain earth of Limoges above mentioned 
contains, when dried, 0.62 filex, 0.19 argill, 0.12 magnefia, 
and 0.07 barofelenite. Mr. Wedgwood, in the porcelain 
clay of Cornwall, found on the contrary 60 per ct. argill, 
and only 20 of filex ; this clay is therefore infufible. When 
dried by afummer heat, or that of aroom moderately warm, 
it lofes about +3, of its weight ; in the heat of boiling water 
as-much more; in that of melted lead, and thence to a 
itrong red heat, in which copper melts +4°,, in all +475 ; 
after that no more. ‘The matter thus loft is common and 
fixed air, but no inflammable air. Hence it appears to differ 
from the firft tribe, or native argill, only in containing filex. 
It has been fuggefted, that porcelain clays derive their moft 
eftimable properties from a mixture of magnefia. Mr. Ni- 
cholfon, in his Journal, vol. xii, mentions a porcelain earth, 
which appeared, upon analyfis, to confift only of carbonate 
of magnefia and filex. Magnefia is faid to be of ufe in 
porcelain, by diminifhing the degree of contraétion to which 
it is liable. 

PorceLain-Shell, Porcellana, or Concha Venerea, in Con- 
chology, the name of a genus of fhell-fifh, the chara¢ters 
of which are thefe: they are of the univalve kind, and 
have for their mouth a long and narrow flit, dentated on 
each fide, and of a conglobated, oblong, gibbofe, or um- 
bonated form. 
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Thefe fhells are claffed in the Linnzan fyltem under the 
genus of Cyprza; which fee. 

This ee of fhells originally had the name of porcellana 
and concha venerea from the refemblance of its mouth to 
the pudendum muliebre, called by fome of the Roman 
writers, re tann and porcellus, and always alluded to under 
the word Venus. We have of late fo far mifunderftood the 
name, as to fuppofe it derived of the word porcelain, from 
an imagination, that the Chinefe porcelain ware was made 
of it. Gefner has fallen into the opinion, and Aldrovand 
feems to have been miftaken in regard to its other name, 
concha venerea, {uppofing it fo called becaufe of its beauty, 
and therefore facred to Venus. Rondeletius calls it the 
remora Mutiani; and the murex of the fame author. Al]- 
drovand. de Teft. i. 3. p. 352. Gefner, Rondelet. de Teft. 
iv 25 De 102, 

Thefe fhells are current in feveral parts of Afia, Africa, 
and America, as money; and they have been prefcribed, 
pulverized, in medicine. See Concua Veneris, and Cowry. 

The name concha venerea may be apt to create confufion, 
becaufe there is another fhell of a very different kind, a bi- 
valve, called concha veneris. This genus is therefore much 
better diftinguifhed by the name fporcellana. There is a 
prodigious difference among the {pecies of this genus : 
fome are heavy, others very light; fome have the mouth 
placed in a longitudinal, others in a tranfverfe direétion. 
The gibbous porcelain is a very remarkable fpecies, as is 
alfo the egg-porcelain, which has two buttons at the extre- 
mities ; and the egg-porcelain called the zavel is not lefs re- 
markable than thefe: this has, inftead of a button, a long 
beak at each end. 

The mouth of the porcelain muft be narrow and oblong ; 
this is the great charaéteriftic, and is ufually dentated either 
on both fides or on one. 

The fpecies of porcelain are fo numerous, that it may be 
proper, in the enumeration of them, to arrange them under 
fome regular heads. 

Some porcelains are conglobated, and thick ; of thefe the 
cabinets of the curious afford us fixteen fpecies. 

Some, again, are thick and of a pyriform figure ; of thefe 
we have twenty-one ; and others are gibbous, of which we 
have five fpecies. Hilt. Nat. Eclaric. p. 308. See Con- 
CHOLOGY. 

PORCELIA, in Botany, Prodr. Fl. Peruv. 84. Purth 
383, is the fame genus with OrcuipocarpuM; fee that 
article. Mr. Purfh gives the following characters. 

Calyx of three leaves. Petals fix ; the innermoft largett. 
Stigmas feffile, obtufe. Berries feveral ; often by abortion 
nearly folitary, ovate-kidney-fhaped. Seeds feveral, tuni- 
cated, attached to the inner future. 

Four fpecies, all fhrubs or {mall trees, are natives of 
North America, flowering in fpring. 

PORCELLANA, a fpecies of the Voluta; which fee. 
—Alfo, a fpecies of the Patella; which fee. 

PORCELLANITE, in Mineralogy. See Jasper. 

PORCELLIO, Pierro, in Biography, a writer of 
poetry and hittory in the 15th century, was a native of 
Naples, of the family of Pandoni. In after life he refided 
chiefly at Rome, where he taught a Latin fchool. In 
1434 he was thrown into prifon by order of pope Euge- 
nius IV. Probably he had taken a part in the tumults 
which drove that pontiff from Rome. "When he was re- 
leafed, he pafled fome time in exile. He then became fe- 
cretary to Alfonfo, king of Naples, by whofe order li 
joined the Venetian army engaged againft Franeefco Sforza 
for the ayowed purpofe of becoming the hiftoriographer 
of that war. He was, after this, employed in other official 
fituations, but was never able to rife to any degree of af- 
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The time of his death is not known, but it is 
fuppofed to have taken place eae the pontificate of 
Paul Il. He was regarded as one of the moft eminent 
Latin poets of his time. His ftyle in profe is better than 
in verfe. Some of his Latin poems have been printed in 
colleétions, and his hiftory of the war, of which he was a 
witnefs, was publifhed by Muratori. 

PORCELLIONES, in the Materia Medica, a name 

iven by fome to the millepedes. 

PORCELLO, in the Gla/s Trade, the inftrument with 
which the workman, after having made the opening for 
the bowl of a drinking glafs or other fuch veflel with his 
paflage, widens and renders it more capacious at pleafure. 

PORCELLUS Cassoviensis, in Medicine, the name 
of a difeafe to which the people of Hungary and Poland 
are very fubject. 

It is a hardtumour of the belly, attended with a wind 
and violent pains. Itis truly an infarétion of the fpleen, and 
is to be cured by aperitives. Philof. Tranfact. N° 243. 

PorceLius Frumentarius, in Zoology. See Mus Cricetus. 

Porcetius Jndicus, a name given by authors to the 
animal called with us the guinea pig. See Cavia Cobaya. 

PORC-EFIC. See Hysrrix Criflata. 

PORCH, Arrium, a kind of veitibule, fupported by 
columns, much ufed at the entrance of the ancient temples, 
halls, churches, &c. 

In the ancient archite€ture, a porch was a veftibule, or a 
difpofition, of infulated columns, ufually crowned with a 
pediment, forming a covert place before the principal door 
of a temple, or court of juftice. Such is that before 
the door of St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, the work of Inigo 
Jones. 

When it had four columns in front, it was called a #e- 
traflyle ; when fix, hexaftyle: when eight, ofo/tyle ; when ten, 
decaftyle, &ce. Vitruvius calls it pronas;> Pollux, reodopos, 
prodomos ; when finer than ordinary, the ancients call it, 
alfo, propyleum. 

*PORCHERON, Davip-Piacipe, in Biography, a 
learned Benediétine monk, born at Chateaux-roux, in Berri, 
in the year 1652, was librarian of the abbey of St. Ger- 
main-des-Pres. He is celebrated for his profound erudi- 
tion in the languages, hittory, geography, and genealogical 
and medallic refearches. He died at the age of 42. He 
had a confiderable fhare in a new edition of the works of 
St. Hilary, and other works edited by his ‘fraternity ; and 
he publifhed an edition of the «« Anonymous Geographer 
of Ravenna,’’ with learned and curious notes: and an im- 
proved edition of ‘* Maximes pour I’ Education d’un jeune 
Seigneur,”’ to which he fubjoined a tranflation of the « In- 
{truétions of the Emperor Bazil, the Macedonian, to his 
fon Leo,’’ with the “ Lives of both Emperors.” 

PORCHOYV, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the 
government of Pfkov; 60 miles E. of Pfkov. N. lat. 57° 
4o!. E. long. 30° 14!. 

PORCIA, in Biography, one of the moft celebrated 
females of antiquity, was daughter of Cato of Utica. She 
was married to Bibulus, by whom fhe had two children. 
Becoming a widow, fhe was united in a fecond marriage to 
Marcus Brutus, who was her coufin. The events of the 
times called forth all the principles of fortitude which fhe 
had imbibed from her father and hufband. When the 
Jatter engaged in a con{piracy againft Cefar, the agitation 
of mind under which he laboured could not be concealed 
from his wife, who did not venture to urge him to let her 
fhare in the fecret, till fhe had given decilive proof of the 
ftrength of her mind. She accordingly. gave herfelf a 
deep wound in her thigh, and then, when lofs of blood and 
pain had confined her to the bed, fhe reprefented to him 
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that the daughter of Cato and his wife might hope to be 
confidered as fomething more than a mere female com- 
panion: aware, however, of the weaknefs of her fex, fhe 
did not claim a participation in his fecret anxieties, till 
fhe had made trial of her fortitude. She then fhewed him 
her wound; upon which Brutus, having offered up a 
prayer that he might approve himfelf worthy of fuch a 
wife, informed her of the confpiracy. In her breaft the 
fecret was fecure, yet when the important day arrived, fhe 
was unable to conceal the agitation of her mind, but fent 
meflenger after meflenger to bring her word what Brutus 
was doing, and at length fainted away, fo that a report 
reached her hufband that fhe was dead. After the death 
of Brutus, Porcia declared a refolution not to furvive him, 
but being clofely watched by her friends to prevent her 
from executing her purpofes, fhe {natched burning embers 
from the fire, and thrufting them into her mouth was fuf- 
focated. This was the current account, but Plutarch, who 
{peaks on good authority, fays, that the negleé& of her 
friends was the caufe of her refuling to live. Plutarch, 
Univer. Hitt. . 

Porcia, in Geography, a town of Italy, in Friuli; 
16 miles N.N.W. of Concordia. 

PORCINA, a town of Naples, in the province of Ca- 

itanata; 8 miles N.E. of St. Seviero. 

PORCINE Deknr, in Zoology. See Cervus Porcinus. 

PORCO, in Geography, a jurifdiction of La Plata, in 
South America, enclofing the diftri& of Potofi, beginning 
at the welt fide of the town of Potofi, and at the diftance 
of about 25 leagues from the city of Plata, and extending 
about 20 leagues farther. The coldnefs of its fituation 
occafions a {carcity of grain and fruits, but it abounds in fine 
cattle, and particularly in fheep and vicunas. In this fitua- 
tion is the mountain of Porco, which gives it its name, and 
from the mines of which the Incas extraéted all the filver 
for their ornaments and expenditure ; and accordingly it was 
the firft mine wrought by the Spaniards after the conquett. 
The capital of the above jurifdict'on is of the fame name. 
S. lat. 19° go’. W. long. 67° 56/. 

Porco, in Jehthyology, a name by which fome authors 
have called the fifh more ufually known by the name of ca- 
prifeus, {uppofed to be the porcus of Pliny. See Goat-f/,, 

PORCOS, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Atlantic, 
near the coaft of Brafil. S. lat. 23° 30!. 

PORCUNA, atown of Spain, in the province of Jaen ; 
8 miles $.S.W. of Andujar. 

PORCUPINE, in Zoology. See Hystrix. 

Porcurine-Fi/h, in Ichthyology. See Diopon Hyfrrix. 

Porcupine River, in Geography, a river of America, 
which runs into lake Superior, N. lat. 46° 14’. W. long. 
87° 36!. 

PORCUS Acuteatus, in Zoology. 
Malaccenfis, and allo Hystrix Macroura. 

Porcus of Pliny, &c. &c. See Sus. 

Porcus Marinus. See Detpuinus Delphis. 

Porcus, in Ichthyology, a {pecies of Scorpena; which 
fee. 

Porcus Fluviatilis, a name given by the old Latin au- 
thors to the fifh we at this time call the cernua and au- 
rata, and in Englifh the ruff. See Perca Cernua. 5 

PORCZOW, in Geography, atown of Lithuania, in the 
palatinate of Novogrodek ; 60 miles W.S.W. of Novo- 
rrodek. , 

: PORDEN, a town of Pruffia, in Ermeland; 11 miles 
S. of Allenttein, 

PORDENACK Pornt, a cape on the S.-W. coaft of 
England ; two miles S. from thc Land’s End. 

PORDENONE, IL, in Biography, the cognomen of a 
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‘painter of great merit, whofe real name was Giivanni An- 
tonio Licino, and who afterwards adopted that of Regillo. 
He was born at Pordenone, in Friuli, in 1484. It is not 
certain that he frequented the {chool of Giorgione, but he 
refembles him more in grandeur of mind, vigour of concep- 
tion, and manner, than any of his f{cholars, Titian ex- 
cepted, whom he frequently rivalled with no light degree of 
fuccefs. His works in oil are of a very fuperior brilliancy 
and richnefs, but his great excellence was in frefco. The 
mott confiderable picture which Rome poflefled of him is 
that with the portraits of his family in the palace Borghefe ; 
but his mott {plendid work in oil is the altar piece of Santa 
Maria del Orto, at Venice, which reprefents a St. Lorenzo, 
furrounded by other faints, among whom a St. John Bap- 
tift furprizes no lefs by correéinefs of forms, than a St. 
Auguttin by a boldnefs of fore-fhortening, which makes his 
arm ftart from the canvas. 

The frefcoes of Pordenone are {pread over the towns and 
eaftles of Friuli: fome are found at Mantua, Genoa, and Ve- 
nice ; but the beft preferved ones are at Piacenza and Cre- 
mona. Inthefe he is not always equal, but all bear marks 
of innate vigour and bold conception: of a mind as eager to 
form as to refolve difficulties in variety of expreflion, fingu- 
larity of perfpective, novelty of fore-fhortening, and magic 
refources of chiaro-fcuro. Highly valued and ennobled by 
the emperor Charles V., Pordenone was called to Mantua 
by Ercole II., where he foon after died at the age of 56; 
not without fufpicion of being poifoned. He had an imi- 
tatorin Bernardino Licinio, who from the name may be fup- 
pofed to have been related to him ; and Sandrart mentions in 
high ftrains of praife Giulio Licinio da Pordenone as his ne- 
phew and {cholar ; who, according to that author, quitted 
Venice, and left fref{coes of extraordinary beauty at Augf- 
bourg. Fufeli. 

PorDENONE, in Geography, a town of Italy, in Friuli, 
on the Noncello; 26 miles W.S.W. of Udina. N. lat. 45° 

of... E. long. 12° 39’. 

PORDOSELENA, in Ancient Geography, an ifland 
fituated between the ifle of Lefbos and the continent of My- 
fia; called Porofolene by Strabo and Pliny. 

PORE, formed from oes, ner or du@, a little 
interftice between the particles of matter which conttitute 
bodies either empty, or filled with fome infenfible medium. 

Condenfation and rarefaétion are only performed by clofing 
and opening the pores. 

The tranfparency of bodies is ufually fuppofed to arife 
from their pores being diredtly oppofite to one another. 

The matter of infenfible perfpiration is conveyed through 
the peres of the cutis. 

Sir Ifaac Newton fhews, that bodies are much more rare 
and porous than is commonly believed: water, e. gr. is nine- 
teen times lighter, and confequently rarer, than gold; and 
gold itfelf is fo rare, as very readily, and without the leaft 
oppofition, to tranfmit magnetic effluvia, and ealily to admit 
quickiilver into its pores, and to let even water pafs through 
it: for a concave {phere of gold hath, when filled with 
water, and foldered up, upon prefling with a great force, 
let the water fqueeze through it, and ftand all over its out- 
fide, in multitudes of {mall drops like dew, without burtt- 
a cracking the gold. See Compression. 

hence it may be concluded, that gold has more pores 
than folid parts ;, and by confequence, that water hath above 
forty times more pores than parts. 

The magnet tranfmits its virtues, without any diminu- 
tion or alteration, through all cold bodies that are not mag- 
netic ; as gold, filver, brafs, glafs, water, kc. See Mac- 
NETISM. 
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The rays of light, let them be either bodies actually com- 


ing to us from the fun, or only motions or impreflions upon 
the medium, move in right lines, and are hardly ever, unlefs 
by great chance, reflected back again in the fame line, after 
their impingence upon objeéts ; and yet we fee, that light is 
tran{mitted to the greateft diftances through pellucid bodies, 
and that in right lines. 

Now how bodies fhould have pores fufficient for thefe 
effects, may be difficult to conceive, but not impoffible : for 
fir Ifaac fhews, that the colours of all bodies arife from 
their particles being of fuch a determinate fize, or magni- 
tude. Wherefore, if we conceive thofe particles to be fo 
difpofed, as that there is as much porofity as there is of mat- 
ter ; and, in like manner, thofe particles to be compofed of 
others much lefs, and that have as much interfperfed vacuity, 
or {pace, as their quantity of matter amounts to ; and foon, 
till we come to folid particles without pores: then, if in 
any body there be, for inftance, three of thefe fizes of par- 
ticles, and that the laft be of the folid, or lealt fort ; that 
body will have feven times as much vacuity as folid matter ; 
if four fuch degrees, and the laft be leaft, and folid, that 
body will have fifteen times as much porofity as folidity ; if 
five fuch degrees, it will have thirty-one times as much fpace 
as folidity ; and if fix degrees, then it will have fixty-three 
times as much vacuity as folid matter. 

And perhaps, in the wonderful conformation and fabric of 
natural bodies, there may be other proportions of fpace to 
matter, which are to us wholly unknown ; whence it is pof- 
fible there may be yet farther great quantities of interfperfed 
vacuity. 

Pores, in Anatomy, are certain permeable fpaces, be- 
tween the parts of the fkin; by which we fweat, or perfpire, 
&e. 

The pores are moft remarkable in the hands and feet. By 
viewing the palm of the hand with a moderate glafs, after 
wafhing it well, we perceive innumerable little ridges, of 
equal fize and diftance, running parallel to each other, efpe- 
cially on the tips and joints of the fingers, &c. where they 
are regularly difpofed into {pherical triangles, and ellipfes. 

On thefe ridges ftand the pores, in even rows, big enough 
to be feen by a good eye without a glafs; but with one, 
every pore looks like a little fountain ; and the fweat may 
be feen to ftand in it, clear as rock water; and as often as it is 
wiped off, it f{prings up again. 

The pores are placed on the ridges, not in the furrows 
between them ; that they might be lefs liable to be ftopped 
by compreffion: for the fame reafon, the pores of the hands 
and feet are larger than the reft; thofe parts being more 
ufed and prefled than the reft; and hence, again, there 
are no ridges on other parts. 

Thefe pores ferve as a convenient outlet for the more 
noxious parts of the blood, which, by the continual ufe of 
the hands and feet, are plentifully brought into them: 
whence, in hypochondriac and hyfteric people, there is a con- 
tinual burning in the palms and foles. See INTEGUMENTS 
and SKIN. 

In the ftoppage or conftri€tion of the pores of the fkin, 
that difeafe which we popularly call a cold, is commonly 
fuppofed to confift ; though Dr. Keill maintains a quite con- 
trary opinion in a differtation at the end of his * Medicina 
Statica Britannica.”’ 

In the Philofophical Tranfa&tions we have an inftance of 
a itudent near Leyden much addiéted to aftronomy, who 
{pending many nights in ftar-gazing, had, by the nocturnal 
wet and cold, fo obftruéted the pores of his fkin, that little 
or nothing exhaled from his body : as appeared hence, that 
the fhirt he had worn five or fix weeks was then as white “A 
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if it had only been worn one day. In the mean while, a 
water was colle€ted under the fkin, of whichhe was after- 
wards cured. 

Pore, Biliary. See Brurari Pori, and Port Bilarit. 

PORE, Cuartes, in Biography, a diftnguifhed pro- 
feffor of rhetoric, was born in 1675, at Vendées, near Caen. 
He was early entered into the fociety of Jefuits, and became 
a teacher of the languages in the province, by which he 
gained a high reputation. Being fummoned to Paris for 
his theological ftudies in 1708, he was foon nominated to 
the chair of rhetoric in the college of Louis le Grand. 
He accepted the poft with regret, becaufeit took him off 
from the great object which he had in view; viz. of confe- 
crating his life to miffions among infidels. Asa teacher, it 
is faidno one ever fulfilled the duties with more zeal, induf- 
try, and fuccefs; he had the talent of making himfelf be- 
loved by his pupils, and of guiding them by gentlenefs, and 
the force of his own example. He fo entirely devoted him- 
felf to the bufinefs of his profeflorfhip, that he lived almoft 
asa folitary in the midit of Paris. His labours were con- 
tinued thirty-three years, during which he formed many pu- 
pils that did honour to the inftructions of their mafter, and 
he died intgeneral efteem in 1741, at the age of fixty-fix. 
His writings are numerous, chiefly in the Latin language, 
his {tyle being formed rather upon that of Seneca than of 
Cicero. His principal works are two “ Collections of 
Harangues,”’ publifhed in 1735 and 1747; alfo fix Latin 
tragedies and five Latin comedies. He was alfo author of 
feveral fugitive pieces in profe and verfe. He hada brother, 
Charles Gabriel, who died in 1770, at the age of 85, a 
confiderable writer, but known principally for a work enti- 
tled «* Nouvelles Literaires de Caen,”’ in 3 vols. 8vo., being 
a collection of pieces in profe and verfe, written by the 
academicians of that city, and alfo for ‘ Forty-four Dif- 
fertations on different Subjeéts,’’ read before the academy 
of Caen, of which he was a member more than thirty 

ears. 

POREITCH, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the 
government of Smolenfk; 28 miles N.W. of Smolenfk. 
N. lat. 55° 5’. E. long. 26° go’. 

PORELLA, in Botany, from a number of pores im the 
fuppofed feed-veffel, Dill. Mufc. 459. t. 68, adopted by 
Linneus and others as a diftin& genus of Mu/ci, is proved 
by Mr. Dickfon, Tr. of Linn. Soc. v. 3. 238. t. 20, to 
be a Jungermannia, whofe fheath had been accidentally per- 
forated in various directions, and miftaken for a capfule. 
This accurate obferver therefore calls the plant Junger- 
mannia Porella. It comes from Pennfylvania, and belongs 
to that tribe of the genus which has two-ranked auricled 
leaves, an inflated fheath, and very fhort fruit-ftalk. 
Loureiro neverthelefs has a Porella, Cochinch. 683, to 
which he gives the f{pecific name of imbricata, with the fol- 
lowing charaéters, 

Gen. Ch. Anther (rather, as we prefume, Capfule) of 
many cells, perforated, without operculum or veil. 

Sp. Ch.. Leaves lanceolate, imbricated in five rows.— 
Native of moift places in Cochinchina. Stem ere&t, branched, 
three inches high, Leaves linear inclining to lanceolate, 
curved, undulated, whitifh. Anther (Capfule?) ovate, po- 
rous, naked, feflile, of many cells. We do not pretend to 
determine the genus of this plant, which, if really diftin@, 
thould retain the old name of Porella, while it replaces that 
now abolifhed genus. It feems to belong to the fame order 
as Lycopodium, and poffibly may be a {pecies of that genus, 
not accurately underftood. 

PORENTRUY, in Geography.’ See PorRENTRUI. 

PORFILIGON, a word ufed by fome of the chemical 
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writers to exprefs the {quamz martis, or the fcales of iron 
which fly off in the {mith’s hammering of it. 

PORK, in Geography, a {mall ifland near the north coaft 
of Sardinia. N. lat. 41° 12’. E. long. 9° 35'.—Alfo, a 
{mall ifland in the Mediterranean; 20 miles S.S.E. of Ce- 
rigo. 

Pie Biliarii, in Anatomy, the {mall branches of the 
biliary duéts in the liver. See Liver. 

PORIME, Porrma, in Geometry, a theorem or propofi- 
tion, fo eafily demonttrated, that it is almoft felf-evident. 

The word is formed from the Greek zogimo:, pervious, a 
thing eafy to penetrate or conceive, and which opens the 
way to fomething more difficult. 

Such, e. gr. is this; that a chord is wholly within the- 
circle. 

Porime ftands oppofed to aporime, which denotes a pro- 
pofition fo difficult, as to be almoft impoffible to be demon- 
{trated : fuch as the quadrature of the circle is now, and as 
the {quaring of any afligned portion of Hippoerates’s lunes 
formerly was. 

The porime coincides nearly with the lemma, or affump- 
tion. 

PORISM, a propofition partaking both of the nature 
of a problem and a theorem, but is ftri€tly neither the one 
nor the other, but ef an intermediate kind between the 
two. 

Euclid wrote three books of porifms, which are, how- 
ever, loft ; and nothing remains of them, in the works of any 
of the ancient geometricians, befides what Pappus has pre- 
ferved in a very obfcure and imperfeét ftate, in his Mathe- 
matical Collections, in the intreduétion to his feventh book. 
He there ftates the following definitions of a theorem, a 
problem, and a porifm: ‘ Differentias autem horum trium, 
melins interlexiffe veteres manifeftum eft ex definitionibus. 
Dixerunt enim theorema efle quo aliquid proponitur demon- 
ftrandum. Problema quo proponitur aliquid conftruendum. 
Porifm vero efle. quo aliquid proponitur invettigatum.”’ 
Pappus alfo mentions another definition of a porifm, given 
by thofe mathematicians which were accounted modern in 


-his time, but which he cenfures as incomplete ; viz. “ quod 


deficit hypothefi a theoremate locali;’? which clearly im- 


plies that a porifm had an immediate reference to a /ocus ; 
though it is not lefs clear that Pappus confidered loci as 
only one clafs of porifms, and that in fact there are many 
porifms that have no conneétion whatever with loci. 

It has, however, been juftly obferved, that while this de- 
finition was cenfured by Pappus as not fufficiently general, 
becaufe it includes a number of pori{ms unconne€ted with loci, 
the one he has given, as more chara¢teriftic of porifims, is 
as much too general, becaufe though it does correfpond to 
the nature of thefe propofitions, it 1s deficient in difcrimina- 
tion, and of itfelf neither conveys any precife idea of Euclid’s 
pori{ms, nor gives afliftance in the inveftigation of any in- 
dividual propofition. It appears, therefore, that between 
the time of Euclid and Pappus the correét idea of porifms 
had been loft, and confequently it became a very-difficult 
tafk for the moderns to recover this intricate part of the 
ancient geometry ; and it is, therefore, not aftonifhing that 
many who have attempted this tafk have completely failed, 
while the fuccefs of others is fometimes very doubtful. 

Albert Girard, a geometer of eminence in the early part 
of the 17th century, was the firft who announed the reftora- 
tion of the porifms of Euclid in his Trigonometry, publifhed 
in 1629; and alfo in his addition of Stevinus in 1634, he 
ftates his having reftored the porifms of Euclid, but in fuch 
general terms, that no precife opinion can thence be formed 
of his notions on the fubject; and indeed it feems to be the 
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opinion of Simfon, that Girard had deceived himfelf with 
regard to the nature of the porifms of the ancients. Bul- 
lialdus is the next author who mentions them, in one of his 
Exercitationes Geometrice (1657); but in it he refers to 
Fermat as the inventor, who had communicated the difcovery 
in letters to fome of his friends at Paris. Fermat, therefore, 
may be confidered as the firft among the moderns who made 
any near approach to the difcovery of the ancient porifms. 
He fuppofed even that he had made fuch progrefs, as to 
enfure a complete reftoration of Euclid’s work; but the 
five propofitions he has given as a {pecimen of his invention, 
though undoubtedly porifms, are no part of Euclid’s trea- 
tife, which, with other circumftances conneéted with them, 
have made it a queftion whether or not this celebrated author 
had acquired a correct idea of thefe propofitions, though 
he had certainly made an important {tep towards it. 

Pafling over the attempts of fome other mathematicians, 
we come immediately to Dr. Simfon, who is certainly the 
firft whofe endeavours were crowned with complete fuccefs. 
This celebrated geometrician had at an early part of his life 
confidered this fubjeét, and after many fruitlefs endeavours, 
had laid it by for a confiderable time ; but afterwards upon 

~reconfidering it, he fell upon a complete and fatisfaétory 
illuftration of thefe propofitions. His firft paper on this 
fubje& was publifhed in the Philofophical Tranfaétions, 
vol. xxxii.; befides which, he left at his death a confiderable 
treatife on porifms, which was publifhed in his “* Opera 
Reliqua,’’ in 1776. Simfon there defines a porifm as fol- 
lows: ‘ Porifma eft propofitio in qua proponitur demon- 
ftrare rem aliquam, vel plures datas effe, cui, vel quibus, ut 
et cuilibet ex rebus innumeris, non equidem datis, fed que 
ad ea que funt eandem habent relationem, convenire often- 
dendum eft affectionem quandam communem in_ propofi- 
tione defcriptam ;’’ which Mr. Lawfon has rendered into 
Englifh thus: ‘* A porifm is a propofition, in which it is 
propofed to demonttrate that fome one thing, or more 
things, are given, to which, as alfo to each of innumerable 
other things, not indeed given, but which have the fame 
relation to thofe that are given, it is to be fhewn that there 
belongs fome common affection defcribed in the propofi- 
tion.”? This, which is intended to be a literal tranflation of 
the above, is fubject to fome obfcurity ; in order to obviate 
which, Playfair, without regarding the exa¢t literal tranfla- 
‘tion, has rendered it as follows: “¢ A porifm is a propofi- 
tion, in which it is propofed to demonftrate that one or 
more things are given, between which and every one of in- 
numerable other things, not given, but aflumed according 
to a given law, a certain relation, defcribed in the propofi- 
tion, is to be fhewn to take place.””? The profeffor, how- 
ever, does not himfelf adopt this definition, but, after a 
learned and very ingenious chain of argument, draws this 
conclufion, that ‘a pori/m is a propofition, affirming the 
poflibility of finding fuch conditions, as will render a certain 
problem indeterminate, or capable of innumerable folu- 
tions.” This definition is given by Playfair in vol. iii. of 
the Edinburgh Tranfaétions, in a paper highly interefting 
to mathematicians, both on account of its reference to the 
fubje& of this article, and the many curious and important 
obfervations which it contains on the geometry of the an- 
cients in general. He here, after enumerating the various 
attempts that have been made by modern mathematicians to 
reftore fome of the loft works of the ancients, and particu- 
. larly Dr. Simfon’s fuccefsful illuftration of Euclid’s porifms, 
obferves: “ The fubjeét of porifms is not, however, ex- 
haufted, nor is it yet placed in fo clear a light as to need no 
farther illuftration. It {till remains to inquire into the pro- 
bable origin of thefe propofitions ; that is to fay, into the 
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fteps by which the ancient geometers appear to have been 
led to the difcovery of them. 

*¢ It remains alfo to point out the relation ia which they 
ftand to other geometrical truths ; to confider the {pecies of 
analyfis, whether geometrical or algebraical, that belongs 
to them ; and, if poflible, the reafon why they have efcaped 
fo long the notice of modern mathematicians. It is to 
thefe points that the following obfervations are chiefly di- 
rected.’’ 

He then proceeds to defcribe ‘the fteps which appear to 
have led the ancient geometers to the difcovery of porifms ; 
{upplying, as he obferves, the want of exprefs teftimony by 
probable reafonings. 

It cannot be doubted, fays our author, that it has been 
the folution of problems, which, in all ftates of the mathe- 
matical {ciences, has led to the difcovery of moft geometrical 
truths. The firft mathematical inquiries in particular mutt 
have occurred in the form of queftions, where fomething 
was given, and fomething required to be done ; and by the 
reafonings neceflary to anfwer thefe queftions, or to difcover 
the relation between the things that were given and thofe 
required to be found, many truths were fuggefted, which 
came afterwards to be the fubjeét of feparate demonftrations. 
The number of thefe was the greater, becaufe the ancient 
geometers always undertook the folution of problems with 
the moft {crupulous and minute attention, which {carcely 
fuffer any of the collateral truths to efcape their obfervation. 
We know, from the examples they have left us, that they 
never confidered a problem as refolved, till they had diftin- 
gusiied all its varieties, and evolved feparately every dif-= 
erent cafe that could occur, carefully remarking every 
change that might arife in the conftruétion, from any change 
that was fuppofed to take place amongit the magnitudes 
which were given. 

Now as this cautious manner of proceeding was not lefs 
calculated to avoid error, than lay hold of every truth that 
was connected with the main objeét of inquiry, thefe geo- 
meters foon obferved that there were many problems, 
which, in certain circum{tances, would admit of no folution 
whatever; and that the general conftruétion by which they 
were refolved would fail, in confequence of a particular re- 
lation being fuppofed among the quantities which were 
given. 

Such problems were then faid to become impoffible ; and 
it was readily perceived that this always happened, when 
one of the conditions prefcribed was inconfiltent with the 
reit, fo that the fuppofition of their being united in the 
fame fubject involved a contradiétion. Thus, when it was 
required to divide a given line, fo that the reétangle under 
its fegments fhould be equal to a given fpace, it was evi- 
dent that if this {pace was greater than the {quare of half 
the given line, the thing required could net poffibly be 
done; the two conditions, the one defining the magnitude 
of the line, and the other that of the rectangle under its 
fegments, being then inconfiftent with one another. Hence 
an infinity of beautiful propofitions concerning the maxima 
and minima of quantities, or the limits of the poflible rela- 
tions, which quantities may ftand in to one another. 

Such cafes as thefe would occur even in the folution of 
the fimpleft problems; but when geometers proceeded to 
the analyfis of thefe that were more complicated, they muft 
have remarked their conftru€tions would fometimes fail, for 
a reafon dire€tly contrary to that which has now been af- 
figned. Initances would be found where the lines, that by 
their interfe¢tion were. to determine the theory fought, in- 
{tead of interfeGing one another, as they did in general, or 
of not meeting at all, as in the above-mentioned cafe of im- 
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poffibility, would coincide with one another entirely, and 
leave the queftion of confequence unrefolved. 

But though this circumftance muft have created con- 
fiderable embarraflment to the geometers who firft obferved 
it, as being perhaps the only inftance in which the language 
of their own fcience had yet appeared to them ambiguous 
or obfcure, it would not probably be long before they dif- 
covered the true interpretation to be put upon it. After a 
little refleétion, they would conclude, that fince, in the 
general problem, the magnitude required was determined by 
the interfeétion of the two lines above mentioned, that is, 
by the points common to them both; fo, in the cafe of 
their coincidence, as all their points were in common, every 
one of thefe points mult afford a folution ; which folution, 
therefore, muit be infinite in number; and alfo, though in- 
finite in number, they mutt all be related to each other, 
and to the things given, by certain laws, which the pofition 
of the two coinciding lines mutt neceffarily determine. 

On enguiring farther into the peculiarity in the flate of 
the data which had produced this unexpected refult, it 
might likewife be remarked, that the whole proceeded from 
one of the conditions of the problem involving another, or 
neceflarily including it; fo that they both together make in 
fat but one, and did not leave a fufficient number of inde- 
pendent conditions to confine the problem to a fingle folu- 
tion, or to any determinate number of folutions. And it 
was not difficult afterwards to perceive, that thefe cafes of 
the problem formed very curious propofitions, of an inter- 
mediate nature between problems and theorems, and that 
they admitted of a feparate enunciation peculiarly elegant 
and concife ; and to fuch propofitions thus enunciated the 
ancient geometers gave the name of porifms. 

In order to illuftrate this deduétion, our author propofes 
feveral problems, one of which we fhall tranfcribe, in order 
to fhew the method of inveltigation. 

A triangle A BC ( fig. 12. Plate XI. Geometry,) being 
given, and alfo a point D, to draw through D a ftraight line 
DG, fuch that perpendiculars being drawn to it from the 
three angles of the triangle, viz. A E, BG, CF, the 
fum of the two perpendiculars on the fame fide of D G hall 
be equal to the remaining perpendicular ; or that A E and 
B G together, may be equal to C F. 

Suppofe it done, bifeét A B in H, joinC H, and draw 
H K perpendicular to D G. 

Becaufe A B is bifected in H, the two perpendiculars, A E 
and B G, are together double H K, and as they are alfo 
equal to C F, by hypothefis C F mutt be double of H K; 
and CL of LH. Now GH is given in pofition, and 
magnitude ; therefore the point L is given ; and the point 
D being alfo given, the line D L is given in pofition ; which 
was to be found. ‘The conttruction is obvious. Bifec&t A B 
in H, join C H, and take H L equal to one-third of CH; 
the ftraight line which joins the points D and L is the line 
required. 

Now it is evident, that while the triangle A B C remains 
the fame, wherever the point D may be, the point L will 
alfo remain the fame. The point D may, therefore, coincide 
with L; and when this happens, the pofition of the line to 
be drawn is left undetermined ; that is to fay, any line what- 
ever drawn through L will fatisfy the conditions of the 
problem. Here, therefore, we have another indefinite cafe 
of a problem, and of confequence another porifm, which 
may be thus enunciated. “ A triangle being given in po- 
fition, a point in it may be found, fuch that any ftraight 
line whatever being drawn through that point, the perpen- 
dicular drawn to this {traight line from the two angles of the 
triangle, which are on one fide of it, will be together equal 
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to the perpendicular that is drawn from the fame line from 
the angle on the other fide Of: 1t.27 


This porifm may be made more general ; tor if, inttead of 
the angles of a triangle, we fuppofe ever fo many points to 
be given ina plane, a point may be found fuch, that any 
ftraight line being drawn through it, the fum of all the per- 
pendiculars that fail on that line from the given points on 
one fide of it, is equal to the fum of the perpendiculars that 
fall on it from all the points on the other fide of it. Or, fill 
more generally, any number of points being given not in 
the fame plane, a point may be found, through which if any 
plane be fuppofed to pafs, the fum of all the perpend:culars 
which fall on that plane from the points on the one fide of 
it, is equal to the fum of all the perpendiculars that fall on 
the fame plane from the points on the other fide of it. It 
is unneceflary to obferve, that the point to be found in thefe 
propofitions is no other than the centre of gravity of the 
given points; and that, therefore, we have here an example 
of a porifm very well known to the ancient geometers, 
though not diltinguifhed by them from other theorems. 


Our author then proceeds to a farther illuftration by other 
examples and remarks, from which he ultimately arrives at 
the conclufion, which furnifhes him with the definition given 
above, viz. a porifm is a propofition, affirming the poffibility 
of finding fuch conditions as will render a certain problem 
indeterminate, or capable of innumerable folutions. ; 

To this definition, he obferves, the different chara¢ters that 
Pappus has given will apply without difficulty. The pro- 
pofitions defcribed in it, like thofe which he mentions, are, 
{tri¢tly fpeaking, neither theorems nor problems, but of an 
intermediate nature between both; for they neither fimply 
enunciate a truth to be demonftrated, nor propofe a quef- 
tion to be folved; but are affirmations of a truth, in which 
the determination of an unknown quantity is involved. In 
as far, therefore, as they aflert, that a certain problem may 
become indeterminate, they are of the nature of theorems ; 
and in as far as they feek to difcover the conditions by 
which that is brought about, they are of the nature of pro- 
blems. 

In this definition alfo, and the inftance from which it is de- 
duced, we may trace that imperfect defcription of porifms 
which Pappus afcribes to the latter geometers, but which he 
cenfures as deficient, viz. “ Porifma eft quod deficit hypo- 
thefi a theoremate locali.”? Now to underftand this, it muft 
be obferved, that if we take the converfe of one of the pro- 
pofitions called /oct, and make the conftru€tion of the 
figure a part of the hypothefis, we have what was called by 
the ancients a /ocal theorem. And again, if in enunciating 
this theorem, that part of the hypothefis which contains the 
conftruction be fupprefled, the propofition thence arifing will 
be a porifm; for it will enunciate a truth, and will alfo re= 
quire, to the full underftanding and invettigation of that 
truth, that fomething fhould be found, wiz. the circum- 
{tance in the conftruction fuppofed omitted. 


Thus, when we fay, if from two given points E and D, 
( fig. 13.) two lines, E F and F D, are infleéted to a third 
point F, fo as to be to one another in a given ratio, the point 
F is in the circumference of a circle given in pofition; we 
have a locus. 

But when it is faid converfely ; if a circle A BC, of 
which the centre is O, is given in pofition, as alfoa point 
E; andif D betakenin the line E O, fo that the reGangles 
EO, OD, be equal to the fquare of A O, the radius of 
the circle; andif from E and D the right lines E F and 
D F be infleGed to any point whatever in the circumference 
ABC; the ratio of EF to D F will be a given ratio, 


and 
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and the fame with that of E A to AD; we have a local 
theorem. 

And, laftly, when it is faid, if a circle A BC be given in 
pofition, and alfo a point E, a point D may be found, fuch, 
that if the two lines E F and F D be infle¢ted from E and 
D to any point whatever, F, in the circumference, thefe lines 
fhall have a given ratio to one another ; the propofition be- 
comes a porifm. Here it isevident, that the local theorem 
is changed into a porifm, by leaving out what relates to the 
determination of the point D, andof the given ratio. But 
though all propofitions formed in this way, from the con- 
verfion of /oci be porifms, yet all porifms are not formed 
from the converfion of loci; and, therefore, the definition 
which defines all porifms as being fo convertible is not fuffi- 
ciently comprehenfive. Fermat’s idea of porifms was founded 
wholly on this definition, and therefore could not fail to be 
imperfect. 

Hence it follows, that the definition of porifms given above 
agrees with Pappus’s idea of thefe propofitions, as far at 
leaft as can be collected from the imperfect fragments which 
contain his general defcription of them ; and it agrees alfo 
with that of Dr. Simfon, as ftated in the former part of 
this article, viz. ‘¢ Porifma elt propofitio in qua propo- 
- nitur demonitrare rem aliquam, vel plures datas efle, cui, vel 
_ quibus, ut et cuilibet ex rebus innumeris non equidem 
datis, fed que ad ea que data funt eandem habent relatio- 
nem, convenire oftendendum elt affeétionem quandam com- 
munem in propofitione defcriptam.”’ 

It is here that there is a confiderable degree of obfcurity 
an this definition ; notwith{tanding which it is certain, that 
every propofition to which it applies mutt contain a problema- 
tical part, viz. ‘¢ in qua proponitur demonttrare rem aliquam, 
vel plures datas effe ;’’ and alfo a theoretical part, which con- 
tains the property or communis affectio, affirmed of certain 
things that have been previoufly defcribed. 

It is alfo evident, that the fubjeét of every fuch propo- 
fition, is the relation between magnitudes of three different 
kinds; determinate magnitudes, which are to be found, 
and indeterminate magnitudes, which, though unlimited in 
number, are conne¢ted with the others by fome common 
property, which are exactly the conditions contained in the 
definitions that have been given above. 

In an enquiry into the origin of porifms, the etymology 
ought not to be forgotten. The queftion indeed is not 
about the derivation of the word ropicua, for on that head 
there is no doubt, but about the reafon why this term was 
applied to the clafs of propofitions above defcribed. Two 
opinions may be formed on this fubje&, and both of them 
-with confiderable probability. One of the fignifications of 
mopiew, 1S to acquire or obtain, and hence ropicux the thing 
obtained or gained. 

Accordingly Scapula fays, «« Eft vox a geometris de- 
-fumpta qui theorema, aliquid ex demontftrativo Piatne ne- 
ceflario fequens inferentes illud quafi lucrari dicuntur, quod 
non ex pfofefio quidem theorematis, hujus inilituta fit de- 
monitratio, fed tamen ex demonttratis rete fequatur.”? In 
this fenfe Euclid ufes the word in his Elements of Geometry, 
where he calls the corollaries of his propofitions, pori/mata. 
This circumttance creates a prefumption, that when the word 
was applied to a particular clafs of propofitions, it was 
meant, in both cafes, to convey nearly the fame idea, as it 
is not at all probable, that fo corre& a writer as Euclid, and 
fo fcrupulous as he was in his ufe of words, fhould ufe the 
fame word to convey two ideas, which are fo perfectly dif- 
ferent. May we not, therefore, conjecture that thefe pro- 
pofitions got the name of porifms entirely with a reference 
to their origin. 


According to the idea explained above, they would ge- 
nerally occur to mathematicians, when engaged in the folu- 
tion of the moft difficult problems, and would arife from 
thofe particular cafes, where one of the conditions of the 
data involved in it fome one of the reft. Thus a particular 
kind of theorem would be obtained, following as a corollary 
from the folution of the problem: and to this theorem the 
term wopicua might be very properly applied, fince, in the 
words of Scapula above-mentioned, ‘ non ex profeflo the- 
orematis hujus inftituta fit demonftratio, fed tamen ex demon- 
{tratis reéte fequatur.”’ 

But though this interpretation agree fo well with the fup- 
pofed origin of porifms, it is not free from difficulty. The 
verb rogigw has another fignification, to find out, to difcover, 
to devife, and is ufed in this fenfe by Pappus, when he fays, 
that the propofitions called porifms afford great delights, 
TOS OUVIGLEVOKS OLGY ZOLb Toeslp.oy to thofe who are able to under- 
ftand and inveltigate. Hence comes rogixjos, the act of find- 
ing out or difcovering ; and from. rogizyos, in this fenfe, the 
fame author evidently confiders wogicua as being derived, 
His words are; EPacay oe (os era408 ) TOEMT (LO EWULTO THEOT ELVOLLm 
avoy £5 Toeicjoy avTe aedrewvoucve, the ancients faid a pori/m is 
fomething propofed for the finding or difcovering of the very thing 
prepofed. It feems fingular, however, that porifms fhould 
have taken their name from a circumftance common to them 
with fo many other geometrical truths; and if this was 
really the cafe, it muft have been on account of the enig- 
matical form of their enunciations, which required, that in 
the analyfis of thefe propofitions a fort of double difcovery 
fhould be made, not only of the truth, but alfo of the mean- 
ing of the very thing that was propofed. hey may, therefore, 
have been called pori/mata, or inveltigations, by way of 
eminence. 

We might next proceed to confider the particular porifms 
which Dr. Simfon has reftored, and to fhew that every one 
of them is the indeterminate cafe of fome problem. But 
of this it is fo eafy for any one, who has attended to the 
preceding remarks, to fatisty himfelf by barely examining 
the enunciations of thofe propofitions, that the detail into 
which it would lead feems to be unneceflary. We fhall, 
therefore, go on to make fome obfervations on that kind of 
analyfis which is particularly adapted to the inveltigation of 
porifms. 

If the idea we have given of thefe propofitions be juit, 
it follows, that they are always to be difcovered by con- 
fidering the cafes in which the conftruction of a problem 
fails in confequence of the lines, which by their interfection, 
or the points which by their pofition were to determine 
the magnitude required, happening to coincide with one 
another. A porifm, therefore, may be deduced from the 
problem it belongs to, in the fame manner that the propo- 
fitions concerning the maxima and minima are deduced from 
the problems of which they form the limitations ; and fuch, 
no doubt, is the moft obvious and moft natural analyfis of 
which this clafs of propofitions will admit. 

It is not, howeyer, the only one that they will admit of, 
and there are good reafons for wifhing to be provided with 
another, by means of which a porifm that is any how fuf- 
pected to exift may be found out, independently of the 
general folution of the problem to which it belongs. Of 
thefe reafons one is, that the porifm may perhaps admit of 
being inveftigated, more eafily than the general problem ad- 
mits of being refolved; aad another is, that. the former, 
in almoft every cafe, helps to difcover the fimpleft and moft 
elegant folution that can be given of the latter. 

It is defirable to, have a method of inyeitigating porifms, 


which does not require that we fhould previoufly have re- 
riz ~ folved 
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folved the problems they are conneéted with, and which may 
always ferve to determine whether to any given problem 
there be attached a porifmi or not. Dr. Simfon’s analyfis 
may be confidered as anfwering to this defcription ; for as 
that geometer did not regard thefe propofitions at all in the 
-light that is done here, nor in relation to their origin, an in- 
dependent analyfis of this kind was the only one that could 
occur to him; and he has accordingly given one which is 
extremely ingenious, and by no means ealfy to be invented, 
but which he ufes with great {kilfulnefs and dexterity 
throughout the whole of his Reftoration. 

It is not eafy to afcertain whether this be the precife me- 
thod ufed by the ancients. Dr. Simfon had here nothing 
to direét him but his genius, and has the full merit of the 
firft inventor. It feems probable, however, that there is at 
leaft a great affinity between the methods, fince the lemmata 
given by Pappus as neceflary to Euclid’s demonttrations, are 
fubfervient alfo to thofe of our modern geometer. 

It is, as we have feen, a general principle, that a problem 
is converted into a porifm, when one or when two of the con- 
ditions of it neceflarily involve in them fome one of the refl : 
fuppofe, then, that two of the conditions are exaCtly in that 
fLate which determines the third; then while they remain fixed 
or given, fhould that third one be fuppofed to vary, or differ 
ever fo little, from the ftate required by the other two, a 
contradi@tion will enfue. Therefore if, in the hypothefis of 
a problem, the conditions be fo related tu one another as to 
render it indeterminate, a porifm is produced; but if, of 
the conditions thus related to one another, fome one be fup- 
pofed to vary, while the others continue the fame, an ab- 
furdity follows, and the problem becomes impoflible. Wher- 
ever, therefore, any problem admits both of an indeterminate and 
an impoffible cafe, it is certain that thefe cafes are nearly related 
to one another, and that fome of the conditions by which they are 
produced are common to both. Ce 

It is fuppofed above, that two of the conditions of a 
problem involve in them a third, and wherever that happens, 
the conclufion which has been deduced will invariably take 
place. But a porifm may fometimes be fo fimple, as to 
arife from mere coincidence of one condition of a problem 
with another, though in no cafe whatever any inconfittency 
whatever can take place between them. Thus, in the fecond 
of the foregoing propofitions, the comcidence of the point 
given in the problem with another point, viz. the centre of 
gravity of the given triangle, renders the problem indeter- 
minate ; but as there is no relation of diftance, or pofition, 
between thefe points that may not exift, fo the problem has 
no impoflible cafe belonging to it. 

There are, however, comparatively but few porifms fo 
fimple in their origin as this, or that arife from problems, 
in which conditions are fo little complicated ; for it ufually 
happens, that a problem which can become indefinite, may 
alfo become impoffible ; and if fo, the conne€tion between 
thefe cafes, which has been already explained, never fails to 
take place. 

Another fpecies of impoffibility may frequently arife, 
from the porifmatic cafe of a problem, which will very 
much affect the application of geometry to aftronomy, or 
any of the fciences of experiment or obfervation. For 
when a problem is to be refolved by help of data, furnifhed 
by experiment or obfervation, the firft thing to be con- 
fidered is, whether the data fo obtained be fufficient for de- 


termining the thing fought; and in this a very erroneous > 


judgment may be formed, if we reft fatisfied with a general 
view of the fubje&t. For though the problem may in gene- 
ral be refolved from the data that we are provided with, yet 
thefe data may be fo related to one another in the cafe 


before us, that the problem will become indeterminate, and 

inftead of one folution will admit of an infinite number. 
Suppofe, for mftance, that it were required to determine 
the pofition of a poimt, F, from knowing that it was fitu- 
ated in the circumference of a given circle A BC, and alfo 
from knowing the ratio of its diftances from two given 
points E and D; it is certain that in general thefe data 
would be fufficient for determining the pomt F. But, 
neverthelefs, if E and D fhould be fo fituated that they 
were in the fame ftraight line with the centre of the given 
circle, and if the reétangle under their diftances from the 
centre were alfo equal to the fquare of the radius of the 

circle, then the pofition of F could not be determined. 
This particular inftance may not indeed occur in any of 
the pra¢tical applications of geometry ; but there is one of 
the fame kind which has a€tually occurred in aftronemy, 
and as the hiftory of it is not a little fingular, affording be- 
fides an excellent illuftration of the nature of porifms, the 
detail of it will not be unintereftng to the reader. Sir 
Ifaac Newton having demonitrated that the trajeétory of a 
comet is a parabola, reduced the a¢tual determination of the 
orbit of any particular comet to the folution of a geometri- 
cal problem, depending on the properties of the. parabola ; 
but of fuch confiderable difficulty, that it was neceffary to\, 
take the affiftance of a more elementary problem, in order 
to find, at leaft nearly, the dittance of the comet from the 
earth at the times when it was obferved. The expedient 
for this purpofe, fuggefted by Newton himfelf, was to 
confider a {mall part of the comet’s path as reétilineal, and 
defcribed with a uniform motion, fo that four obfervations 
of the comet being made at moderate intervals of time from 
one another, four lines would be determined, viz. the four 
lines joining the earth and comet at the time of obferva- 
tion; acrols which, if a ftraight line were drawn fo as to 
cut them in three parts, in the fame ratio with the inter- 
vals of time above-mentioned, the line fo drawn would 
nearly reprefent the comet’s path, and by its interfeétion 
with the given lines, would determine, at leaft nearly, the 
diftance of the comet from the earth at the times of obfer- 
vation. : 
The geometrical problem here employed, of drawing a 
line to be divided by four other lines given in pofition into 
parts having a given ratio to one another, had been already 
refolved by Dr. Wallis and fir Chriftopher Wren, and to 
their folution fir Ifaac Newton added three others of his 
own, in different parts of his works; yet no one of thefe 
geometers obferved that peculiarity in the problem which: 
rendered it applicable to aftronomy. This was firft done by 
M. Bofcovich, but not till after many trials, when, on its 
application to the motion of comets, it had never led to any 
fatisfactory refult. The errors it produced in fome inftances 
were fo confiderable, that Zanoti, feeking to determine by 
it the orbit of the comet of 1739, found that his conftruc- 
tion threw the comet on the fide of the fun, oppofite to that 
on which he had actually obferved it. This gave occafion 
to Bofcovich, fome years afterwards, to examine the different 
cafes of the problem, and to remark, that in one of them 
it became indeterminate, and by a curious coincidence, this 
happened in the only cafe which could be fuppofed applica- 
ble to the aftronomical problem above-mentioned. In other 
words, he found that im the ftate of the data, which muft 
there always take place, innumerable lines might be drawn 
that would be all cut in the fame ratio, by the four lines 
given in pofition. This he demonttrated in a diflertation 
publifhed at Rome in 1749; and fince that time in his 
Opufcula. A demonftration of it, by the fame author, is 
alfo inferted at the end of Caftillon’s Commentary on Arith- 
metica 
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metica Univerfalis, where it is deduced from a conftru&tion 
of the general problem, given by Thomas Simpfon, at the 
end of his Elements of Geometry. The propofition in 
Bofcovich’s words is this; ‘* Problema quo queritur reéta 
linea que quatuor rectas pofitione datas ita fecet, ut tria 
ejus fegmenta fint invicem in ratione data, evadit aliquando 
indeterminatum, ita ut per quodvis punctum cujufvis ex iis 
quatuor rectis duci poflit reéta linea, que ei conditioni faciat 
fatis.’’ 

This propofition, our author obferves, thus enunciated, 
is a porifm, and that there is no doubt it was difcovered by 
Bofcovich in the fame manner as we have fuppofed porifms 
to have been firft difcovered by the geometers of antiquity. 

_ But a queftion nearly connected with the origin of po- 
rifms ftill remains to be folved, namely ; from what caufe 
has it arifen, that propofitions which are in themfelves fo 
important, and that actually occupied fo large a part of the 
ancient geometry, have been {fo little remarked in the mo- 
dern? It cannot indeed be faid, that propofitions of this 
kind are wholly unknown to the moderns before the reftitu- 
tion of what Euclid had written concerning them. For 
before Bofcovich’s propofition, of which fo much has been 
already faid, the theorem which afferts, that in every fyftem 
of points there is a centre of gravity, has been fhewn above 
to be a porifm, and we fhall fee hereafter, that many of the 
theorems in the higher geometry belong to the fame clafs 
of propofitions. We may add that fome of the elementary 
‘propofitions in geometry want only the proper form of enun- 
ciation to be perfe& porifms. It is therefore not ftri@ly 
true, that none of the clafs of propofitions called porifms 
have been known to the moderns; but it is certain, that 
they have not met from them with the attention they met 
with from the ancients, and that they have not been diftin- 
ifhed as a feparate clafs of propofitions. The caufe of 
this difference is undoubtedly to be fought for in a compa- 
rifon of the methods employed for the folution of geome- 

trical problems in ancient and modern times. 

In the folution of problems, the geometers of antiquity 
proceeded with the utmoft caution, and were careful to re- 
mark every particular cafe, that is to fay, every change in 
the conitruction, which any change in the {tate of the data 
could produce. The different conditions from which the 
folutions were derived, were fuppofed to vary one by one, 
while the others remained the fame, and all their poffible 
combinations being thus enunciated, a feparate folution was 
given wherever any confiderable change was obferved to 
have taken place. This was fo much the cafe, that. the 
Jfedtio rationis, a geometrical propofition of no great difficulty, 
and one of which the folution would be difpatched, accord- 
ing to the methods of the modern geometry, in a fingle 

page, was made by Apollonius the fubjet of a treatife, 
confifting of two books. The firft book has feven general 
divifions, and feventy-three cafes, each of which cafes is 
feparately confidered. Nothing, it is evident, that was any 
way connected with the problem, could efcape a geometer 
who proceeded with fuch minutenefs of inveftigation. The 
fame-{crupulous exa¢tnefs may be remarked in all the other 
mathematical refearches of the ancients; and the reafon 
doubtlefs is, that the geometers of thofe ages, however 
expert they were in the ufe of their analyfis, had not fuffi- 
cient experience in its power, to tru{t to the more general 
applications of it. That principle which we call the Jaw 
of continuity, and which conneéts the whole fyftem of mathe- 
matical truths by a chain of infenfible gradations, was 
fearcely known to them, and has been unfolded to us, only 
by a more extenfive knowledge of the mathematical {ciences, 
and by that moft perfe& mode of exprefling the relations 
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of quantity, which forms the language of algebra; and it 
is this principle alone that has taught us, that though in the 
folution of a problem, it may be impoffible to condu& the 
inveftigation, without afluming the data in a nee ftate, 
yet the refult may be perfeétly general, and will accommodate 
itfelf to every cafe with fuch a wonderful univerfality, as is 
{carcely credible to the moft experienced mathematician, 
and fuch as often forces him to ftop in the midft of his cal- 
culus, and look back with a mixture of diffidence and ad- 
miration on the unforefeen harmony of his conclufions. 
All this was unknown to the ancients, and therefore they 
had no refource, but to apply their analyfis feparately to 
each particular cafe, with that extreme caution which has 
juft been defcribed ; and in fo doing they were likely to 
remark many peculiarities, which more extenfive views, and 
‘more expeditious methods of inveftigation, might perhaps 
have led them to overlook. 

To reit fatisfied, indeed, with too general refults, and 
not to defcend fufficiently into particular details, may be 
confidered as a vice that naturally arifes out of the excel- 
lence of the modern analyfis. The effeét which this has 
had, in concealing from us the clafs of propofitions we are 
now confidering, cannot be better illuftrated than by the 
example of the porifm difcovered by Bofcovich, in the 
manner related above. Though the problem from which 
that porifm is derived was refolved by feveral mathemati- 
cians of the firft eminence, among whom alfo was fir Ifaac 
Newton, yet the porifm, which, as it happens, is the moft 
important cafe of it, was not obferved by any of them. 
This is the more remarkable, that fir Ifaac Newton takes 
notice of the two moft fimple cafes, in which the problem 
evidently admits of innumerable folutions, viz. when the 
lines given in pofition are either all parallel, or all meeting 
in a point, and thefe two hypothefes he therefore exprefsly 
excepts. Yet he did not remark, that there are other cir- 
cumitances, which may render the folution of the problem 
indeterminate as well as thefe ; fo that the porifmatic cafe 
conlidered above efcaped his obfervation ; and if it efcaped 
the obfervation of one who was accuftomed to penetrate fo 
far into matters infinitely more obfcure, it was becaufe he 
fatisfied himfelf with a general conftruétion, without pur- 
fuing it into its particular cafes. Had the folution been 
conducted after the manner of Euclid or Apollonius, the 
porifm in queftion mutt infallibly have been difcovered. 
Edinburgh Phil. Tranf. vol. iti. See alfo a.paper on the 
fame fubject by H. Brougham, efq. Phil. Tranfactions 
for 1798, or New Abridgment, vol. xviii. p. 345—355. 

PORISTIC Meruop, in Mathematics, is that which 
determines when, by what means, and how many different 
ways, a problem may be folved. 

PORLAIT, or Portoyp, in Geography, a river of North 
Wales, in the county of Caernarvon. 

PORLARKSHOFEN, a bay on the S. coaft of Ice- 
land. N. lat. 64°. W. long. 17°. 

PORLEZZO, a town of Italy, in the department of 
the Lario; 14 miles N. of Como. 

PORLOCK, or Porrtocx, a {mall fea-port, market 
town, and parifh, in the hundred of Carhampton, and county 
of Somerfet, England, is fituated on the fouthern fhore of 
the Briftol channel, at the diftance of 167 miles W. by S. 
from London. The town was anciently a place of con- 
fiderable note. In the time of the Saxon dynafty it was a 
royal vill, and was invefted with many important privileges. 
It had then, and for many years pofterior to the con- 
queft, an extenfive chace annexed to it, and alfo a free 
weekly market. Tradition even affirms, that it was a large 
and populous city, pollefling all the fplendour and ning 
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ficence of a royal metropolis; but this is a mere vulgar tale, 
and utterly undeferving of credit. That it was far more 
important, and better inhabited than any other fea-port 
town in the vicinity, however, is extremely probable, as ex- 
tenfive foundations of houfes have been difcovered here 
withip the laft century. Leland {peaks of it as “a meatly 

ood rode for fhippes,”’ but at preient it is little frequented. 

Porlock makes fome figure in hiftory during the Danifh 
wars. Ih the year 918, a party of thefe marauders landed 
here under the conduét of earls Ohtor and Roald; but 
being foon difcovered, they were attacked with fuch impe- 
tuofity by the inhabitants, that the greater part of them 
was cut off, and the remainder forced to re-embark with 
the utmoft precipitation. In 1052, Harold, earl of Effex, 
who had been banifhed with his father, the earl of Kent, 
alfo landed at this place with a body of troops from Ire- 
land, and met with the fame firm refiftance from the inha- 
bitants as had been experienced by the Danes. The event 
of the conteft, however, was different ; for Harold not only 
obtained poffeflion of the town, but advanced many miles 
into the country, fpreading death and defolation every 
where around him. At length the approach of the royal 
forces compelled him to retrace his iteps; but before re- 


embarking, he fet fire to the town of Porlock and the ad- ° 


jacent woods, which were in coniequence completely con- 
fumed. : 

At prefent Porlock confifts only of two mean ftraggling 
ftreets, fituated clofe to the church; which is an ancient 
ftru€ture in the Englifh ftyle of architeéture, and contains 
feveral old tombs. Formerly a market was held here weekly, 
on Thurfday, but there are now only three markets during 
the year, one at Michaelmas, which is the great market, 
and two in the fpring, all for cattle. In the middle of the 
town ftands an ancient market crofs. 

According to the parliamentary returns of 1811, Porlock 
parifh comprifes a population of 633 perfons, inhabiting 
140 houfes. ‘The {cenery in this neighbourhood is highly 
picturefque and romantic. Steep and lofty hills, covered 
with wood, and interfected by deep vales, environ the town 
on every fide except towards the fea, where the rocks rife 
with the boldeft irregularity in many places, to the perpen- 
dicular height of three hundred feet. The whole of thefe 
rocks difplay numerous metallic veins and cryftals of dif- 
ferent kinds. In a wood, about a mile and a half from the 
town, are ftill feen the remains of an entrenchment, fup- 
pofed to have been formed*by Harold. Swords and other 
warlike inftruments have been frequently dug up within the 
area. The Hittory and Antiquities of the County of 
Somerfet, by the Rev. John Collinfon, F.S.A. 3 vols. 
4to. 1791. 

PORNASCE, a town of the Ligurian republic; 13 
miles W.N.W. of Albenga. 

PORNIC, a town of France, in the department of the 
Lower Loire, and chief place of a cantom in the diftriét of 
Painbeeuf, chiefly inhabited by fthermen; 11 miles S. of 
Painbeeuf. The place contains 806, and the canton 6335 
inhabitants, on a territory of 150 kiliometres, in fix com- 
munes. 

PORO, a town of European Turkey, in Albania, near 
the river Vojuffa; 12 miles N.E. of Valona.—Alfo, an 
ifland in the gulf of Engia, near the coaft.of Greece, an- 
ciently called ‘ Calaurea;’? 22 miles W. of Cape Colonni. 
N. lat. 37° 31/. E. long. 23° 42'.—Alfo, a {mall ifland 
among the Philippines, near the W. coaft of Leyta. N. 
lat. 10° 35’. E. long. 124° 201. 

Poro Hotun, a town of Chinefe Tartary; 108 miles 
N.E. of Peking. N. lat, 41° 22’. E. long. 117° 14/, 
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POROCELE, in Surgery, a hard tumour of the tefticle. 
POROG, ia Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the govern- 
ment of Archangel; 20 miles S.E. of Oneg.—Alfo, a town 
of Auttrian Poland, in Galicia; 28 miles S.S.W. of Halicz. 

POROMASHIR. See PARAMouSsIR. 

POROMPHALAON, in Surgery, a hard tumour of the 
navel. 

POROPHYLLUM, in Botany, fo called from the pel- 
lucid dots, or pores, in the leaves. See Cacatia. 

POROS, in Geography, an ifland in the Grecian archi- 
pelago, about 12 miles in circumference, near the E. coait 
of Greece, oppofite to a bay called the ‘ gulf of Poros.” 
Nedat. 99°97! I long.1.2 3 gpl. 

POROSLO, or Borozio, a town of Hungary, on the 
W. fide of the Theyfle, in which is a magazine for falt ; 
18 miles S.E. of Erlau. 

POROSTEMA, in Botany, from roeos, a pore, and snuca, 
a_flamen, alluding to the origin of the ftamens from the pores 
of the nectary.—Schreb. Gen. 517. Mart. Mill. Diét. v. 3. 
(Nectandra; Rolander MSS. - Ocotea; Aubl. Guian. 780. 
Juff. 80.)—Clafs and order, Polyadelphia Polyandria. Nat. 


-Ord. Lauri, Juff. 


Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, coloured, 
permanent, in fix deep ovate obtufe fegments; the three 
inner ones {malleft. Cor. Petals none. Neary of nine 
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oblong abrupt fcales, of which fix are external, inferted — 


into the bafe of the fegments of the calyx, and lying upon 
them ; and three internal, inferted into the I op- 
pofite to the others; each fcale marked with four pores, 
the outer ones on the infide, the inner ones on the outfide. 
There are alfo fix roundifh flefhy glands, inferted into the 
bafe of the calyx, between the two rows of fcales. Stam. 
Filaments 36, each fpringing from a pore of the feales ; 
anthers roundifh, peltate, comprefled. Pi. Germen ovate, 
angular, immerfed in the receptacle; ftyle fhort; ftigma 
obtufe, concave.  Peric. Capfule roundifh, invefted with 
the calyx, of from four to fix cells. Seeds numerous, mi- 
nute. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx in fix unequal fegments. Petals none. 
Nectary of nine feales, each bearing tour ftamens. Capfule 
of feveral cells. Seeds numerous. 

1. P. guianenfis. (Ocotea guianenfis; Aubl. t. 310.)— 
Native of moft of the Guiana forefts, flowering in April, 
and bearing fruit in June. The natives call this tree Ajou- 
hou-ha. Its ¢rung is thirty feet high; the dranches {fpread- 
ing. Leaves alternate, nearly feffile, lanceolate, pointedy 
entire, four or five inches long ; {mooth above; white and 
beautifully filky beneath. They are very remarkable for a 
plait or line, fituated on each fide of the nerve; but thefe 
are very differently placed, one being tranfverfe near the 
bafe, and very fhort; the other longitudinal, not meeting 
with the nerve, though very long. ‘The latter line has, in 
the dried plant, every appearance of having been eaufed by 
the hard preffure of fome other leaf, which is however a 
deception. The fpecific name ought to have alluded to 
thefe very peculiar marks in the foliage. The flowers are 
{mall, fragrant, in axillary panicles. The /eayes are em- 

loyed as a cataplafm to ripen tumours or buboes.  ~ 

POROSZOW, in Geography, a town of Lithuania, in the 
palatinate of Novogrodek; 10 miles S. of Wolkomyfk. 

POROTICKS, in the Materia Medica, a term ufed by 
the ancients for fuch medicines as would confume callufes. 

POROZ, in Geography, a river of Ruflia, in the govern." 
ment of Viatka, which runs into the Kama, near Kai. ~* 

PRORPESSE, in Ichthyology. See Detpuinus Pho- 
cena. 

To the brief account that has been given of the porpefle, 
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under the article DeLpuinus, we fhall give fome farther par- 
ticulars. ‘This fifh has no gills, nor any aperture in the 
place of them; but in the middle of the upper part of its 
head, before the brain, it has a pipe or f{piracle, in form of 
a half moon, through which fifhes of this fort draw in their 
breath, and {pout out the water ; this pipe terminates out- 
wardly in one hole, but it is within divided into two parts 
by a bony feptum, fo as to reprefent two noftrils; but at 
its lower end it again becomes one hole, and opens into the 
mouth by a common orifice furnifhed with a very {trong 
fphinéter mufcle, by means of which it may be fhut and 
opened at pleafure ; above this {phinéter, the fides of the 
pipes are lined with a glandulous flefh, from which, when 
preffed, a glutinous liquor is forced out of certain little 
holes in it into the infide of the pipe; above the nottrils is 
a ftrong valve or membrane, which ferves to {top the pipe 
at pleafure, and prevent any water from getting into it, 
‘but when the fifh requires it within; within the fiftula are 
fix blind holes, having no outlet, four tending towards the 
fnout, two placed above the valve, which ftops the noftrils, 
and two beneath it; and two tending towards the brain, 
having a long and narrow cavity, which feems intended for 
the ae of {melling, though, on opening the brain, no fuch 
olfactory nerves, or proceflus mamillares, as other animals 
are furnifhed with for this purpofe, are to be found. The 
great contrivance of nature in the horizontal pofition of the 
tail in thefe fifhes is, that it may fupply the place of the 
hinder pair of betly-fins in other fith, thofe of the cetaceous 
kind having none fuch. Thefe fins in other fifh ferve to ba- 
lance the body, and keep it under water, and anfwer alfo in 
many ref{pects to the hinder legs of a quadruped ; and hence 
we fee, that thofe fifh which have long bodies, and have not 
this hinder pair of fins, nor the horizontal tail, cannot fuf- 
pend themfelves quietly in the water, but are forced to keep 
grovelling at the bottom. This is the cafe of eels, and all 
other fifh of that kind: the ufe of refpiration being as ne- 
ceflary to the porpeffe as to quadrupeds, and its wanting this 
pair of hinder fins, to poife or elevate itfelf with, nature has 
b abundantly provided againft the mifchiefs that would attend 
that defeGt, by giving it this tranfverfe tail, by a fudden 
_jerk of which it can in a moment throw itfelf up to the fur- 
face from the deep water. The whale, and all the cetaceous 
fithes requiring the ufe of refpiration, have alfo this manner 
of raifing their unwieldy bodies allotted them by nature, 
inftead of the hinder pair of fins, which muft have been in- 
conveniently large to be capable of this office. Its lungs 
and heart are like thofe of quadrupeds. The porpefle has 
no gall-bladder, and thence authors have concluded that it 
has no gall; but this is too hafty a conclufion; for there is 
a duct which arifes in the liver, and has a great many 
branches, and which, tending downwards, joins itfelf to 
the pancreatic duét; and thefe two, fo united together, 
form a canal, or common du, about four or five lines 
long, before they difcharge their contents into the duode- 
num ; from whence it appears that the porpeffe has always 
a difcharge of bile into the duodenum, though it is thin 
and diluted, and fuch as, in other animals, is ufually called 
hepatic bile. The brain is large, and refembles tiiat of man ; 
and probably it has been an obfervation of this that has 
given occafion to the opinion of this animal having fo great 
a fhare of will and underftanding, that has given rife to the 
ftory of Herodotus, that Arion was carried to fhore on the 
back of one; and that of Pliny the elder, of one of thefe 
fith fo fond of a certain boy, that he ufed to carry him daily 
from Baiz to Puteoli, acrofs the fea to fchool, and wait to 
carry him back again at a certaintime. Pliny the younger 
gives us alfo a ftory of this kind in his epiltles. 
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The blood of the porpeffe is as warm to the touch as that 
of quadrupeds, and the blubber, or fat, which lies in great 
quantity under the fin, covering the mufcular flefh of the 
back and fides, is to keep up the natural heat, and prevent 
the cold of the fea water from chilling the circulating fluid. 
This blubber yields a great quantity of excellent oil. 

The food of the fifh feems to befpeak its living at the 
bottom of the water; for the common matter found in its 
{tomach is the remains of fith that live in or on the bottom. 
The young porpeffes are generally found to feed on the am- 
modytz, or fand-eels, and fea-worms. 

We have from Dr. Lifter an account of the tooth of 
this creature, after death, giving an envenomed wound. 
The accident happened to the doétor himfelf, and he re- 
lates it in Phil. Tranf. N° 233. Abridg. vol. ii. p. 842. 

PORPHYRA, in Botany, fo named from the purple 
colour of the flower.—Loureir. Cochinch. 69.—Clafs and 
order, Tetrandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord..... 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth inferior, abrupt, permanent. 
Cor. of one petal, bell-fhaped ; tube longer than the calyx; 
limb in four deep rounded fegments. Stam. Filaments four, 
twice the length of the corolla, inferted into its bafe; an- 
thers ovate, erect. Pif?. Germen roundifh ; ftyle thread- 
fhaped, equal to the ftamens; ftigma roundifh, abrupt. 
Peric. Berry globofe, of one cell. Seeds three, convex at 
the outfide, angular at the infide. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx inferior, abrupt. Corolla bell-fhaped, 
in four deep fegments. Berry with three feeds, 

1. P. dichotoma. Tf hoa udn of the Chinefe.—Native 
of hills about Canton, in China. A /brud three feet high, 
ere€t, with many weak, ftraight branches. Leaves oppofite, 
nearly feffile, lanceolate, ferrated, dotted. Clufters axillary, 
forked. Flowers purple. Berries very {mall, copious, 
violet-coloured, globofe, flefhy.—We know nothing of 
this genus, which feems nearly related to Callicarpa, but 
from the author quoted. 

PORPHYREUM, or Porruyreon, in Ancient Geo- 
graphy, a town of Pheenicia, between Berytus and Sidon. 
Steph. Byz. fays, that it derived its name from its fituation 
on the coaft, near which was found the fifth that afforded 
the purple dye. 

PORPHYRIANA Arsor. See Arzor. 

PORPHYRIANS, in Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, an opprobri- 
ous name given to the Arians, by an edict of Conftantine, 
at the council of Nice, in 325. Cap. 36. apud Hard. 
Concil. tom. i. p. 446. 

That prince, publifhing an edict againft Arius and his 
writings, declares, that as Arius had imitated Porphyry 
in compofing books againft religion, he deferves to be 
noted with his infamy ; and that, as Porphyry is become 
the reproach of pofterity, and his writings fupprefled, fo 
he wills, that Arius and his followers be called Porphy- 
rians, &c. 

PORPHYRIO, in Ornithology, the name of a bird figured 
and defcribed by all the natural hiftorians from one another, 
but which, it feems, none of them ever faw; and there is 
fome room to doubt whether there be in nature any fuch 
bird. According to the accounts we have of it, it appears 
to be one of the gallinula or moor-hen kind, and is all over 
of a fine deep blue, only the middle of the tail is at the 
extremity of a greyifh-white; its legs and feet are of a 
fine fhining purple. There have been fome fabulous things 
related of it, as having five toes on each foot, and the like; 
but if there be any fuch creature, it feems to be a moor. 
hen of thefe remarkable colours. In the Linnzan fyftem 
this is a fpecies of Fulica. The name is alfo given to 
other fpecies, for which fee Furica, 
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Porpuyrio Refefcens is alfo a name given by Briffon to 
a variety of the Ratius Crax ; which fee. 

PORPHYROGENITUS, in Antiquity, an appellation 
given to the children of the Eaftern emperors ; implying as 
much as born in purple. } 

Cedrenus will have the word to fignify, born in the purple 
palace, or the palace of porphyry, 2 palace fo called in Con- 
{tantinople, in which the emprefles ufed to lie in. Others 
derive the appellation hence, that the imperial children, as 
foon as born, were wrapped in purple; others from this, 
that the chamber, in which they were born, was hung with 
purple hangings. 

This term is fometimes found on the medals of the lower 
empire, ftruck at Conttantinople. 

PORPHYRY, in Biography, one of the moift learned 
and celebrated preceptors of the Plotinian fchool, and an 
inveterate enemy to the Chriftian faith, was defcended from 
an honourable family of Tyre, in Phoenicia, in the year 
233. His original name was Meleck, which, in Syrac, 
fignifies king, and hence he was fometimes called_King. 
Afterwards Longinus changed his name into Porphyry, 
fignifying in Greek purple, which was ufually worn by 
kings and princes. He was introduced at an early age to 
the ftudy of literature and philofophy under the Chriftian 
Origen, whofe {chool he probably attended at Cefarea, in 
Paleftine: afterwards he went to Athens, where he be- 
came a pupil of Longinus, and improved his taite in litera- 
ture. He was at Rome in the year 253, but did not then 
make a long ftay there, but came thither a when he 
was about thirty years of age, and put himfelf under the 
inftruGion of Plotinus, who in a fhort time regarded him 
as one of the brighteft ornaments of his {chool, and fre- 
quently employed him in combating the objections of his 
opponents, and in explaining to his younger pupils the more 
difficult parts of his writings. He even confided to him 
the care of methodizing and correcting his works. At the 
age‘of thirty-fix he formed a refolution of putting an end 
to his life, in order that, according to the Platonic doctrine, 
he might releafe his foul from her wretched prifon the 
body. Plotinus prevented the execution of his defign. 
He was in Sicily when Plotinus died in Campania, and 
appeared in the charaéter of an open and implacable adver- 
fary to the Chriftian religion. It has been faid, that he 
was originally a believer in Chriftianity, but there is no 
proof a the fa&, though he probably gained fome ac- 
quaintance with the fcriptures while he was a child, and 
pupil of Origen. The treatifes of Porphyry againft Chrifti- 
anity were fuppofed to have been written in Sicily: they 
are now loft, and are faid to have been partially deftroyed, 
through orders iffued by the emperor Conitantine. ~Many 
of them were extant in the fifth century, and were known 
to Jerome, who made large extracts from them. From 
Sicily Porphyry returned to Rome, where he taught the 
doGrines of Plotinus, and acquired great celebrity for 
learning and eloquence. He pretended to be divinely in- 
fpired, and. relates, that when he was in the fixty-eighth 
year of his age, he was in a facred extacy, in which he 
faw the fupreme intelligence, the God who is fuperior to 
all gods, without an image. He married a widow, not 
he faid for the fake of having children by her himfelf, but 
that he might have an opportunity of educating thofe 
which fhe had borne to a former hufband. He died at 
Rome about the year 303. ‘ He was,”’ fays Enfield, “a 
writer of deep erudition, and had his judgment and integrity 
been equal to his learning, he would have deferved a diftin- 
guifhed place among the ancients. But neither the {plen- 
dour of his diction, nor the variety of his reading, can 
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atone for the credulity, or difhonefty, which filled the nar- 
rative parts of works with fo many extravagant tales, or 
intereft the judicious reader in the abitrufe fubtleties and 
myftical flight of his philofophical writings.”” His works 
were very numerous, of which a long catalogue has been 
given by Suidas, Fabricius, and others. The fragments 
that remain of them may be found in Lardner, to whom 
we refer our readers, and alfo to Enfield’s Hitt. Phil. 

Porphyry was author of feveral works upon mufic, fome of 
which are ftill preferved, particularly his «‘ Commentaries 
on Ptolemy’s Harmonics,”’ which is publifhed in the third 
volume of Dr. Wallis’s mathematical works, with Ptolemy 
and Bryennius, which, with the feven Greek writers on 
mufic, publifhed by Meibomius in 1652, include all the 
Greek treatifes on the fubje&t of mufic that are come 
down to us. . 

Porpuyry, in Mineralogy, derived from rogéugo-, purple, 
in reference to its colour, is a denomination that diftin- 
guifhes a large clafs of primitive rocks, compofed of one 
fubftance in the form of grains or cryftals, imbedded in an- 
other confifting moft commonly of a compatt paite, as its 
bafis. The bafe is clay-ftone, horn-{ftone, compa& felfpar, 
pitch-ftone, peatl-itone, or obfidian; the implanted grains 
or cryltals are of quartz or felfpar. Of porphyry there 
appear to be two formations; the moft ancient confitts 
principally of horn-ftone and felfpar porphyry, and the moft 
recent are of clay, pitch-ftone, pearl-{tone, and obfidian 
porphyry. The porphyritic formation is not very dif- 
tinétly feparated from the other rock formations which ac- 
company it, nor is its rank among the primitive mountains, 
with regard to antiquity, very clearly afcertained. The 
mountains of porphyry are not itratified, and never enclofe 
beds of other fubftances. Its texture is commonly com- 
paét, but it occafionally occurs in fchiftone. It is not 
very rich in mineral veins; the clay porphyry is the moft 
rich. The mines of Schweitz, in Hungary, which are 


_of this defcription, are found in this fpecies of rock. 


Some writers have reckoned five {pecies of rocks belonging 
to the proper porphyritic formation, which are as follow : 
viz. 1. Horn-ftone porphyry, the bafe of which, being horn- 
{tone, is generally red or green, with a conchoidal or fplin- 
tery fracture; and inclofing cryftals of quartz and felfpar. 
This is alfo diftinguifhed, fays Kirwan, by its hardnefs, 
flight tranfparency, and want of luftre; it is fufible with- 
out difficulty. Sometimes the felfpar is decayed, and fome- 
times alfo the horn-{tone, whilft the quartz and hornblende 
remain entire: the whole thus acquires the appearance of 
indurated volcanic afhes, though the quartz might prove 
the contrary: if the felfpar alone be decayed, the horn- 
{tone will appear porous, and may be taken for lava. Its 
tranfitions are into granite and fand-ftone. 2. Fel/par por- 
pAyry, the bafe of which is commonly red compaét felf{par, 
inclofing cryftals of felfpar and quartz. (See Frr- 
SPAR.) 3. Sienitic porphyry, which differs from the pre- 
ceding in containing cryftals of hornblende in addition 
to the other ingredients. 4. Pitch-flone porphyry, the bafe 
of which is pitch-itone, either red, green, brown, grey, 
black, or yellow, of various fhades, having generally many 
colours at once in the fame fpecimen. According to Kir- 
wan, this porphyry has the following charaéers; luftre 
greafy, 2.1: tranfparency, 2.1: fracture, imperfe@tly conchoi- 
dal: hardnefs, 8,9, 10: the felfpar often blue: the fraG@ture 
of fome is flaty, and colour yellowifh-grey ; luitre, fearcely 1; 
tran{parency, 1; hardnefs, {carcely g ; {pecific gravity, 2.452. 
5- Clay porphyry, the bafe of which is indurated clay, 
pafling into horn-ftone; generally of a reddifh colour, and 
containing cry{tals of quartz and felfpar. The colour of 
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this porphyry, belonging to Kirwan’s Argillaceous por- 
phyries, is generally fome fhade of grey, or greenifh-grey, 
or brown, or blackifh or reddifh-brown, or ifabella yellow. 
Luuftre and tranfparency, o; fracture, earthy; hardnefs, 
from 5 to 7; fometimes adhering to the tongue. The 
metalliferous ftone of Born, or grauftein of the Germans, 
celebrated in Hungary, is of this {pecies ; its colour being 
fome fhade of green, inclining to black, rarely reddifh, 
and confifting of indurated clay, in which are found horn- 
blende, felfpar, mica, and quartz. This porphyry is much 
fubje& to decay; the felfpar either moulders, or lofes its 
luftre ; and alfo the hornblende ; and the whole has been 
thus miftaken for volcanic traafs. The reddifh porphyry 
of the Hartz, whofe f{pecific gravity is fo low as 2.405, is 
probably of this fpecies. Alfo the porphyry of the Pott- 
chapel, defcribed by Mr. Weifs ; which confifts of quartz, 
felfpar, and mica, held together by a grev clay, and there 
called a white fand-ftone. The ifabella yellow clay por- 
phyry of Lefke is remarkable: it has the earthy afpect of a 
marle. Its luttre and tranfparency, 0; frature, earthy ; 
hardnefs, 9; {pecific gravity, 2.563; melting at 148° into 
a greyifh glazed porcelain: the felfpar in this {tone is 
ochre-yellow, and eafily diftinguifhed while the itone is un- 
decayed, but it is very fubject to moulder. 

Mr. Kirwan refers the porphyry to the clafs of aggre- 
gated ftones, and fays, that any ftone, which, in a filiceous 
or argillaceous ground, or bafis, contains {cattered {pecks, 
grains, or dots of felfpar, vifible to the naked eye, is at 
prefent denominated a porphyry: but with felfpar it gene- 
rally. contains quartz, hornblende, and mica, which im- 
bedded, or inhering, {tones are generally of a different colour 
from the ground, in which, as in a cement, they are {tuck 
and cryftallized. Of late, he adds, this name has been 
given to ftones which do not vifibly contain felfpar. He 
diftinguifhes four forts of porphyry, viz. the /iiiceous, argil- 
laceous, muriatic, and calcareous, moft of which may be com- 
pact, or fhiltofe, or flaty. The fpecific gravity of por- 
phyries varies with the nature and proportion of their bafes. 
Under the head of /iiceous porphyries, Kirwan enumerates 
thofe, which have either jafper, horn-ftone, pitch-ftone, ob- 
fidian, filiceous fhiftus, fhiftofe horn-{ftone, or felfpar itfelf 
for their bafis. The exiftence of jafper porphyry has been 
queftioned. Of the horn-ftone and pitch-itone porphyries 
we have already given an account. ‘The obfidian porphyry 
is black or greyifh-black ; its luftre glofly, 3.2; tranfpa- 
rency, oor 1: fraéture, perfetly conchoidal ; hardnefs, 10. 
The horn porphyry, or porphyry {chiefer of Werner, has 
filiceous fhiftus, or horn-flate for its bafis: it frequently 
contains hornblende and quartz much more apparently than 
felfpar ; its ground is generally blueifh, or greenifh, and 
the felfpar white, and often very minute ; luftre, 1; tranf- 
parency, o or 1; fracture uneven, coarfe, or fine fplintery ; 
fometimes tending to the conchoidal, frequently flaty in 
the grofs; hardnefs, 9.10. It is often decompofed, or 
difintegrated ; its grain is often as fine and clofe as that of 
horn-itone, but in that cafe does not give fire fo {martly as 
the horn-ftone of fine grain. It pafles into argillite and 
trap. The bafis of the horn porphyry, according to Lefke, 
feems to be a kind of mean between filiceous fhiftus and 
argillite: its colour blueifh-grey, with fome reddifh and 
whitifh fpecks ; fraéture, thin flaty ; hardnefs, 10; and fur- 
face fhews a whitifh-brown cruft from decompofition. The 
petunfe porphyry has fel{par for its bafe; its colour is 
generally yellowifh-brown, or reddifh-brown, or brownith- 
red, or reddifh-grey, or flefh-coloured, or yellowifh-red : 
luftre, 0; tranfparency, 0, or f{carcely 1; fraéture un- 
equal, or earthy, or fine fplintery, or prefenting {mall 
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he or lamellx, exhibits often diftinét eoncretions; hard. 
nefs, 10. 

The argillaceous porphyries may have indurated clay, 
hornblende, trap, wacken, mullen, kragg, or argillite, for 
their bafis. Thofe with indurated clay for their bafis we 
have already mentioned. ‘The hornblende porphyry, or 
ophites of Briffon, denominates mafles of fienite, in which 
the hornblende ‘abounded, (See above.) The colour of 
the bafis is black, or greyifh-black, or dark-green, or 
yellowifh-green ; the fates {triated, or foliated; fpecific 
gravity, when the proportion of hornblende is confiderable, 
2.972. [he trap porphyry has its colour greyifh, or 
blueifh-black, or blackifh, or reddifh-brown, or greenifh- 
grey; luftre and tranfparency, 0; fracture, earthy, or fine 
{plintery ; hardnefs, from 7 to 9; f{pecific gravity, exceed- 
ing 2.7. Sometimes abounding fo much in quartz and 
felfpar as to have itshardnefs 10. (See Trap.) Wacken 
porphyry is greenifh, blackifh, reddifh, or yellowifh-grey, 
or greyifh-black, or liver-brown ; luftre and tranfparency, 0; 
hardnefs from 6 to g; fraéture even, earthy, feldom uneven ; 
feeling fomewhat fandy. Mullen porphyry is blueifh-grey, 
light or dark ; luftre and tranfparency, o; fra€ture uneven, 
and fine {plintery ; hardnefs, from 7 to 9; {pecific gravity, 
from 2.6 to 2.728. Kragg porphyry is greyifh-red, or 
dark-purplifh red ; luftre and tranfparency, 0; exceedingly 
porous ; fracture uneven and earthy ; hardnefs, from 5 to 7; 
feels rough and harfh; gives a yellowifh-grey, or reddifh 
itreak ; often verges to Fastolnie! “Argillitic porphyry is 
diftinguifhable from the preceding not merely by its flaty 
fracture, but alfo generally by its luftre, and often by its 
flight tranfparency. Novaculite porphyry is greenifh-grey, 
or greyifh-yellow; luftre, o; tranfparency, 1, 1.53 frac- 
ture fine fplintery, earthy, or flightly conchoidal ; but in 
the grofs, often flaty ; hardnefs from 7 to 8, rarely 9; feels 
fomewhat greafy. 

The Muriatic porphyries have either potftone or ferpen- 
tine for thyir bafe. Potftone porphyry is greenifh, reddifh, 
or yellowifh-grey, or {peckled with red, or leek green: luftre, 
2.13; tranfparency, 1.0; fraéture, undulatingly foliated ; 
the folia very thin; its hardnefs, from 4 to 6; fp. gr. 
exceeds 2.7. The ferpentine porphyry is dark or olive- 
green, or greenifh-grey, or brownifh-red, or greyifh-blue, 
or yellowifh, and yellowifh-green: luftre, 0; tranfparency, 
1.0; fracture fine {plintery, often pafling to the uneven ; 
hardnefs, from 6 to 7; fp. gr. not exceeding 2.7; feels 
rather foft ; feund near Florence. 

When porphyry is overloaded with felfpar, it is difficult 
to fay whether it be a granite or a porphyry, which hath 
a granitel for its bafe. To this fort we may annex por- 
phyries, the ground of which makes the f{malleft part, fuch 
as that defcribed by Herman, 2 Chy. An. 1790, 21, which 
he calls a ‘ porphyrite.’”? It confifts of fmall fparks of 
felfpar, grains of quartz, fplinters of hornblende, and 
fragments of fhorl, cemented together by a fcarcely dif- 
cernible jafpidean cement : luftre, 0; fraCture fine f{plintery ; 
hardnefs, 9; tranfparency, 0; colour greyifh, black, or 
red, or white. To the fpecies of fand-ttone porphyry we 
may refer the yellowifh-grey argillaceous fand-ftone, which 
contains large grains of felfpar and quartz ; this readily 
moulders by expofure to the air. Derivative ftones are 
alfo frequently the ground of porphyries, of which fort is 
the “ earthy horn-itone porphyry.’? Colour, dark reddifh- 
brown ; luftre, o; tranfparency, fcarcely 1; fra¢ture, fine 
{fplintery ; frayments, nearly 3; hardnefs, 9; fp. gr. 2.617. 
The felfpar is fcattered, fmall, and white. Kirwan’s 
E). of Mineral. vol. i. 

Porphyry, on account of its hardnefs, has furnifhed the 
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apothecaries and colourmen with {tones on which to grind 
or levigate their powders, and the fame quality renders it 
applicable to other fimilar purpofes. As it is alfo capable 
of the moft beautiful polifh, the porphyry, and the red and 
black in particular, has been much employed in architec- 
tural ornaments; fo that temples and public buildings, as 
well as private houfes, have been decorated with it. For 
this purpofe it has been ufed of different hues and variega- 
tions of colour. In a church at Rome there are two 
exquifitely fine columns of black porphyry, mentioned by 
Ficoroni. There are alfo three famous pillars, or obelifks, 
of porphyry in Egypt; one near Cairo, and the other two 
at Alexandria. ‘The French call them “ Aguglias,’”? the 
Englifh “ Cleopatra’s Needles ;’? which fee. Porphyry 
of different fhades of colour is found in Arabia Petrza, in 
Egypt, in Germany, in Sweden, in France, in Minorca, in 
many parts of England and Ireland, and in other countries. 
M. Dorthes has defcribed more than twenty varieties of 
porphyry thrown up in pebbles by the Mediterranean upon 
the French coatts, whither they are brought by the Rhone ; 
and many have been found onthe Britifh fhores, and in fome 
parts of Devonfhire far from the fea. 

The art of cutting porphyry, praCtifed among the ancients, 
feems loft. In effe&, it is hard to conceive what kind of 
tools they muft have ufed for the fafhioning of thefe huge 
columns, and other porphyry works round in fome of the 
antique buildings in Rome. 

One of the moft confiderable pieces, now remaining entire, 
is a tomb of Conftantia, daughter of the emperor Con- 
{tantine, in the church of St. Agnes without the walls; 
ordinarily called the tomb of Bacchus, becaufe of feveral boys 
reprefented in it, playing among the vine-leaves. Add to 
this Apollo’s, and the bufts of twelve emperors, all in por- 
phyry, in the palace of the Thuilleries. 

Some of the ancient pieces appear to have been wrought 
with the chiffel, others with the faw, others with wheels, 
and others ground down by degrees with emery. Yet the 
modern tools will fcarcely touch porphyry: it fhould feem, 
therefore, and Dr. Lifter (Phil. Tranf. N° 203, or Lowth 
Abr. vol. ii. p. 560.) adopts this opinion, that the ancients 
had the fecret of tempering {fteel better than we ; not, as 
fome incline to think, that they had the art of foftening 
the porphyry ; though it is probable that time and air have 
contributed to increafe its hardnefs. 

Mr. Addifon tells us, he faw a workman at Rome em- 
ployed in the cutting of porphyry ; but his advances were 
exceedingly flow, and almott infenfible. 

The method which the Italian fculptors ufe to work the 
pieces of old porphyry columns {till remaining (for the por- 
phyry quarries are long fince loft), is with a brafs faw 
without any teeth. With this, together with emery and 
water, they rub and wear the {tone with infinite patience. 

Yet have many excellent perfons endeavoured to retrieve 
the ancient art, particularly Leon Baptifta Alberti; who, 
{fearching for the neceffary materials for temper, fays, he 
feund goat’s blood the beft of any ; yet even this availed but 
little ; for, in working with chiflels thus tempered, {parks of 
fire came much more plentifully than pieces of the ftone. 
By thefe means, the fculptors were able to make a flat or 
oval form ; but could never attain to any thing like a figure. 

It is true, in 1555, Cofmo de Medicis is faid to have 
diftilled a water from certain herbs, with which his feulptor, 
Francefco Tadda, gave his tools fuch an admirable hard- 
nefs and temper, as that he performed fome fine works 
with thems particularly our Saviour’s head in demi-relievo, 
and Cofmo’s head, and his duchefs’s. Even the very hair 
and beard, how difficult foever, are here well conducted ; 
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and there is nothing of the kind better in all the works of 
the ancients: but the fecret feems to have died with him. 

The French have lately found another method of cutting 
porphyry, viz. with an iron faw without teeth, and grez, 
a kind of free-ftone pulverized, and water. The authors 
of this invention pretend they could form the whole con- 
tour of a column by it, had they matter to work on. 

Others have propofed a method of hardening tools, fo 
as to make them proper to cut porphyry, by fteeping them 
in the juice of the plant called bear’s breech, or brankurfine. 
Birch’s Hift. R. S. vol. i. p. 238. vol. ii. p. 73, &c. 

Mr. Boyle tells us, that he caufed porphyry to be cut by 
means of emery, fteel faws, and water. He obferves, that 
in his time, the workmen in England were ignorant of the 
manner of working upon porphyry, and that none of them 
would undertake to cut or polifh it. See Works, abr. 
vol. 1. p. III. 

M. Da Cotta conjectures, that the method ufed by the 
ancients in cutting and engraving porphyry was very fimple, 
and performed without the aid of any {cientific means that 
are now loft. He fuppofes that, by, unwearied diligence, 
and with numbers of common tools at great expence, they 
rudely hewed or broke the ftone into the intended figure, 
and by continued application reduced thofe rude figures into 
more regular defigns; and that they completed the work 
by polifhing it with great labour, by the aid of particular 
hard fands found in the country of Egypt. And he fup- 
pofes, not without reafon, that, in the porphyry quarries, 
there were layers of grit, or loofe difunited particles, ana- 
logous to the porphyry which they carefully fought for, 
and ufed for this work. Nat. Hilt. of Foflils, p. 285. 

Porpuyry-Shell, in Conchology, a name given by authors 
to a {pecies of fea-fhell of the purpura kind, with a fhort 
clavicle and beak. 

PORPITA, in Natural Hiftory, a {pecies of Medufa 5 
which fee.—Alfo, a {pecies of Madrepsra; which fee. 

PORPITES, the Hair Button-ftone, a name given by 
authors to a {mall fpecies of foffil coral ; which is ufually of 
a rounded figure confiderably flattened, and ftriated from the 
centre every way to the circumference. Thefe are of dii- 
ferent fizes, and of different colours, as greyifh, whitifh, 
brownith, or blueifh, and are ufually found immerfed in ftone, 

PORPOISE, Caper, in Geography, a cape on the coaft 
of York county, in the ftate of Maine; 5 miles S.W. of 
Wood ifland. 

PORPORA, Nicora, in Biography, began to con- 
tribute to the luftre of the Neapolitan fchool about the 
fame time as Leo. Porpora had great merit of various 
kinds ; but in compofition his ftyle was feeble, compared 
with that of Leo and Handel, his two moft powerful rivals 
in point of force. He had likewife rivals in grace and 
elegance, in Vinci, Hafle, and Pergolefi. Yet in other 
refpects he had talents peculiar to himfelf: he was the 
beit finging-matter in Europe, and formed the greateft 
fingers of his time. He was fortunate, indeed, in the 
voices he had to cultivate, particularly that of Farinelli. 
Porpora was more a man of judgment than genius. Of 
his opera of Arianna, the firft which was performed in 
England, as little of the mufic was printed, and a MS. 
{core 1s not to be found, we are unable to fpeak of its 
merits, but by analogy. His other operas and cantatas 
which we have feen, are written in a good tafte; the 
melodies of the airs is natural and graceful ; and the reci- 
tatives, particularly ef his cantatas, are itill regarded in 
Italy as models of perfection for narrative mufic. In his 
airs he rather polifhed and refined the paflages of other 
compolers than invented new; and in his accompa 
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there is nothing very picturefque or ingenious. His firft 
opera of Ariadne and Thefeus, which Rolli pretended 
to have written exprefsly per /a nobilta Britannica in 1734, 
was performed at Vienna in 1717, and at Venice in 
1727. ‘The operas which Porpora compofed for Naples, 
Rome, and Venice, before and after his arrival in England, 
amount to more than fifty. In 1736, during his refidence 
in London, he publifhed fix Sinfonie da Camera, or trios, 
for two violins and a bafe, which he dedicated to the late 
prince of Wales ; but thefe, like almoft all the inftrumental 
mufic of vocal compofers, except that of Handel and the late 
John Chriftian Bach, are fancilefs, and no more fit for one 
inftrument than another. Indeed, Vinci, Hafle, Pergolefi, 
Marcello, and Porpora, the great luminaries of vocal com- 
pofitions, feem never to have had any good thoughts to 
beftow on: mufic merely inftrumental. Perhaps the fupe- 
riority of vocal expreflion requires fewer notes in a fong 
than a fonata; in which the facility of executing many 
paflages that are unfit for the voice, tempts a compofer to 
hazard every thing that is new. ‘Thus the fimplicity and 
paucity of notes, which conftitute grace, elegance, and ex- 
preffion in vocal mufic, render inftrumental meagre and 
infipid. 

Porpora was long the principal mafter of the Incurabili 
Confervatori at Venice, for which he compofed feveral 
mafles and motets, that are held in great eftimation by the 
curious. He retired, however, late in life, to Naples, the 
place of his nativity, where, in 1767, he died in great in- 
digence, at the advanced age of 82. Corri, who had ftudied 
under him five years, was his difciple at the time of his 
deceafe ; and he fays, that though his friends paid him a 
confiderable fum, not only for his inftru€tion, but board, 
Porpora kept fo miferable a table, that he was frequently 
driven out of the houfe, by hunger, to feek a dinner elfe~ 
where. 

PORPORINO, Antonio UsBeErTo, in 1772 was the 
principal finger for male parts in the opera at Berlin. 
His voice was a contralto. He had been more than twenty 
years in the fervice of his Pruffian majefty, and was ex- 
tremely admired for his tafte and expreffion, particularly in 
finging adagios. 

PORPUS Pornt, in Geography, a cape in the ftraits of 
Magellan. S. lat. 53° 8'. W. long. 71° 17'. 

PORQUEIRA, a town of Portugal, in Eftramadura ; 
6 miles S.W. of Leyria. 


PORQUERIZA, a town of Spain, in Catalonia; 13 
miles E. of Cervera. 

PORQUEROLLES, a {mall ifland of France, the 
principal of thofe called « Hieres,’’ about 10 miles long, 
and 24 wide; defended by an old caftle, and a {mall fort. 
N. lat. 47° 30!. E. long. 6° 17. 

PORRACEOUS, formed from porrum, leek, in Medicine, 
a term applied to the bile, feces, &c. when their colour 
is green, approaching that of a leek. 

PORRENTRUI, or Porenrruy, in Geography, a 
town of France, and principal place of a diftri&, in the 
department of the Upper Rhine, lately belonging to the 
diocefe of Bale, and refidence of the bifhop, populous and 
well-built, and fituated in a fertile diftri@. The inhabitants 
are chiefly Proteftants ; 21 miles S.W. of Bale. The place 
contains 2032, and the canton 12,191 inhabitants, on a ter- 
ritory of 2724 kiliometres, in 31 communes. N. lat. 47° 

Oo’. E. long. 7° 1. 

PORRETANIL, in Ecclefiafiical Hiftory, a religious fee, 
the followers of Gilbert de la Porree, bifhop of Poiétiers, 
eondemned by Eugenius III. in the council of Rheims, held 
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in 1147, for admitting a phyfical diftin@ion between God 
and his attributes ; or, as Marfham fays, for having written 
too curioufly on the fubjeét of the Trinity: as to his real 
fentiments, we are not well acquainted with them. 

However, he gave occafion for thofe fufpicions, by main- 
taining that this propofition, ** Deus eft bonitas,’? is not 
true, unlefs reduced to this, ** Deus eft bonus.?? And 
there are fome paflages noted by St. Bernard, who wrote 
warmly againft him, in which he feems to admit a real dif- 
tinétion between the nature of ‘God and his attributes. 
The Porretani are fet in oppofition to the Nominals. 

PORRIGO, in Medicine, an obftinate contagious dif- 
eafe, generally of a puftular charaéter, principally, though 
not exclufively, affecting the fcalp, and moft commonly ob- 
ferved in children. According to the different appearances 
which it affumes, it is varioufly denominated in popular lan- 
guage, the /called head, honey-comb /cab, the ringworm of 
the fcalp, &c. 

It is not eafy to give a definition of this difeafe, which 
fhall be applicable to all its varieties of form; whence not 
only the popular voice, but the nomenclature of the learned 
has multiplied its appellations, and fubdivided it into a num- 
ber of diftinét difeafes, which have been {carcely acknow- 
ledged to belong to the fame family. Celfus feems to have 
included moft of its varieties under the denomination of 
porrigo, and his authority is not to be queftioned: never- 
thelefs he alfo treats of the f{pecies of ulcer or puftule, 
which is called favus, or xngiov, the {maller {pecies of which, 
he fays, is peculiar to the head, and produces foramina 
about the roots of the hair; and likewife of thofe forms of 
baldnefs, which are called alopecia and ophiafis, the former 
of which is ufually feen in children. Mott of the modern 
writers, however, limit the fignification of porrigo to a fur- 
furaceous or fcurfy affeétion of the {calp, confidering it as 
{ynonimous with the pityriafis of the Greeks ; and they have 
adopted a generic term, (borrowed probably from the 
Arabians,) under which they include feveral of the varieties 
of this contagious difeafe, amely, tinea, or tinea capitis. 
(See Sauvages, Nofol. Method. clafs x. gen. 29, where 
this term is ufed in the fame generic fenfe in which we here 
employ the term porrigo.) Some of thofe writers, how- 
ever, who have defcribed thefe affeGtions under the various 
appellations of crufla laéea, achores, fcabies capitis, alopecia, 
pityriafis, favi, tinea, &c. have neverthelefs pointed out the 
identity of the nature and caufes of thefe eruptions in general. 
(See efpecially the treatife of the able and learned Sennertus, 
“« De Morbis Infantum,”’ p. ii. cap. 4; and alfo his general 
work, entitled “ Pradticé,” lib. v. p. iii, § 2. cap. 43 
alfo Heifter, Chirurg. p.i. lib. v. cap. 10; and Plenck, 
“ Doétrine de Morbis Cutaneis.”?) Dr, Willan adopted 
the term porrigo, in the fame fenfe with the more ordinary 
term tinea, in confequence of the claffical authority of 
Celfus for its employment in that fenfe. See Bateman’s 
Pra¢tical Synopfis of Cutan. Difeafes, according to the ar- 
rangement of Dr. Willan, p. 158. 

Different writers have divided the difeafe into various 
{pecies. Sauvages has defcribed no lefs than nine {pecies ; 
Dr. Willan, as we learn from Dr. Bateman’s Synoplis, in- 
cluded all the forms under fix fpecies; Alibert has men- 
tioned only five; and Plenck, in addition to the crutta 
laétea and tinea, has delineated four {pecies of feabies capitis. 
Similar divifions were made by the Arabian writers, and 
Haly Abbas efpecially defcribed fix fpecies, which have 
been nearly the prototypes of thofe of all the writers juft 
named, who have borrowed even his {pecific appellation. 
Thefe fpecies are diftinguifhed by the different magnitude 


of the puftules, or by the abfence of puftules, and by the 
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formation of crufts and f{eabs, or of branny fcales, in which 
they terminate. 

From the time of the Greek phyficians, the puftules 
which conftitute the different fpecies of this difeafe have 
been denominated exagec, achores, and xneim, favi, which are 
confidered as differing from each other only in magnitude ; 
the latter being larger than the former. ‘The term favus, 
honey-comb, has been applied to the ulceration which fol- 
lows this larger puftule, and therefore to the puitule itfelf, 
in confequence of the number of large foramina which are 
produced by the puttules, and from which a thick vifcid 
difcharge takes place, which has been compared alfo to 
honey. Thus Paul of Aigina fays, “ Of the affections 
which take place in the {calp, the achor is one, which 
erodes the furface with very {mall foramina, from which a 
glutinous humour is difcharged: the cerion or favus is of 
the fame kind, but produces larger foramina, and emits a 
honey-like difcharge, like the favi or combs of bees.”? (De 
Re Medica, lib. ni. cap. 3.) The other Greek writers 
exprefs the fame opinion in nearly the fame terms, which it 
is unneceflary, therefore, to repeat. (See Alex. Trall. 
lib. i. cap. 8, and g. Atius, tetrab. ii. ferm. ii. cap. 68.) 
The difcharge emitted by thefe puftules, whether large or 
{mall, is contagious in its qualities, and communicates the 
fame difeafe to the heads of thofe to whom it is conveyed by 
elothes, or by actual inoculation by contaét. 

Species 1.—The milk-cruft, or crufta laéea of authors, has 
been ranked as the firft {pecies of this difeafe by Sauvages, 
in which he has been followed by Dr. Willan; the former 
denominating it tinea laétea; the latter, porrigo Jarvalis. 
Plenck calls it rabies capitis /arvata. We are not quite 
fatisfied, however, of the propriety of arranging this mi/k- 
eruf? in general with the true porriginous affections ; efpe- 
cially fince it appears only in early infancy, and inde- 
pendently of any contagious influence, and is ufually, if not 
always, incapable of affecting others by contagion. Its 
ehara¢ters, on the whole, more nearly refemble thofe of 
impetigo, in the claffification of Dr. Willan, to which per- 
haps it ought to be referred. The face, as the epithets 
larvalis and larvata (which fignify ma/ked) indicate, is the 
feat of this unfightly eruption, which appears in the form 
of extenfive patches of a thin, yellowith, greenifh, brownifh, 
and fometimes of a dirty-white fcab or cruft. Generally 
one large patch extends along the whole forehead, from the 
eye-brows to the roots of the hair of the fealp; and each 
cheek is covered with another of confiderable extent, and of 
a circular form. Sometimes the chin is likewife affected ; 
and occafionally, indeed, the whole face is enveloped in a 
continuous cruit, forming an entire mafk, through which 
the eyes, eye-lids, and nofe, alone prefent themfelves free 
from the difeafe. Thefe fcabs, like all fimilar incruftations, 
are the refult of the concretion of the vifcid purulent mat- 
ter, which is difcharged from the {mall puttules, or achores, 
with which the difeafe commences. This difcharge varies 
materially at different times, in the courfe of the progrefs 
of the difeafe. Sometimes it nearly ceafes, and the cruft 
remains dry, or even falls off, leaving a red and irritable 
furface ; and fometimes it is fo copious, and flows witha 
con{tant oozing from fmall pores, that no concretion takes 
place, and the cuticle is in a ftate of conftant excoriation. 
Thefe conditions commonly alternate with each other, at 
intervals, during the continuance of the complaint. In 
{ome inftances, the eruption is confined to the face; but in 
general the ears are affected, efpecially round the back part 
of them, and the fcalp becomes partially incrufted with 
patches of the feabs. The eruption is, under all its changes, 
accompanied by a confiderable degree of itching and irrita- 


tion, which excites a conftant. difpofition to rubbing and 
{cratching the face, by which the crufts are partially tern 
off, and the furface is excoriated, and made to bleed; and 
thus the irritable condition of the difeafed part is augmented. 
By this continued irritation, the conftitution becomes at 
length affe€ted, in confequence of the lofs of fleep, and of 
the derangement ef the digeftive organs, fo that the little 
patient is fometimes emaciated, an habitual feverifhnefs pre- 
vails, the abforbent glands, both parotid and mefenteric, 
become enlarged and indurated, and a fatal marafmus 
enfues. : 

In the majority of cafes, however, the difeafe is com- 
patible with tolerable good health; and after continuing, 
with various flu€tuations, for many weeks, and fometimes 
many months, it ufually terminates favourably, without 
leaving any fcar, pit, or other deformity, notwithftanding 
the extent or continuance of the difeafe, as Sauvages long 
ago remarked. It has received its denomination of milk- 
cruft, from its ordinary occurrence during the time ef lacta- 
tion; and it often ceafes immediately after the child’ is 
weaned. Sometimes it appears to be relieved by the pro- 
trufion of the teeth. An obfervation has been made by 
Dr. Strack, in a treatife written exprefsly upon this difeafe, 
which we have not had any opportunity of verifying, 
namely, that the urine of the patient aflumes the fame odour 
as the urine of cats, previous to a favourable change in the 
fymptoms. See Strack, Diff. de Crufta Lactea Infantum, 
et ejuf{dem fpecifico Remedio. 

For the cure of this difeafe, moft writers recommend 2 
change of nurfe, or actual weaning, afcribing it, as its name 
imports, to the influence of the milk. The former, how- 
ever, is not always pra¢ticable, nor is either plan always 
fuccefsful. Indeed the difeafe will commonly continue a 
confiderable time under any meafures that may be reforted 
to. The inflammatory difpofition of the furface, and confe- 
quently the difcharge and incruftation which refult from it, 
may, however, be often alleviated, and its termination ex- 


-pedited, by a repetition of certain alterative medicines, of 


which mercury efpecially makes a part. Small dofes of the 
hydrargyrus cum fulphure, or old zxthiops mineral, com- 
bined with a little dried foda, or nitre, adminiftered twice a 
day, appear to be very beneficial in fome individuals; in 
others more active medicines are required, comprifing the 
fubmuriate of mercury, fo as to aét more freely on the 
bowels ; efpecially where there is a torpor of the canal, or a 
difpofition to marafmus, with enlargement of the mefen- 
teric glands, tumid abdomen, and a conftant febrile con- 
dition. 

As to external applications, they muft be varied according 
to the condition of the eruption. While the furface is in- 
flamed, excoriated, and humid with the difcharge, every ap- 
plication of aftimulating nature fhould be avoided, fuch as 
the ufe of foap in wafhing, and of acrid liniments and oint- 
ments; gentle wafhing, with fome mild tepid fluid, fuch as 
milk and water, or fimple water, or light decodtions of the 
farinaceous feeds, barley water, gruel, &c. with foft linen, 
and without much friction, will be beneficial ; and, under 
the fame circumftances, fimple lard, or a mild faturnine or 
zinc ointment, or fome other foftening and drying unguent, 
fhould be applied twice a day. When the inflammatory 
condition has declined, and the difcharge has nearly fubfided, 
fome gently ftimulant ointment, efpecially of the mercurial 
clafs, fhould: be employed; fuch as a diluted citrine oint- 
ment, in the proportion of one-fourth of the latter, or the 
ointment of the white precipitate of mercury, diluted one 
half; which may be itrengthened, as the furface becomes 
lefs irritable, and the crufts ceafe to form. The ‘ remedium 
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fpecificum’’ alluded to by Dr. Strack, is the common viola 
tricolor, a decoétion of which he recommends to be made 
in milk, in the proportion of a handful of the frefh, or half 
a drachm-of the dried leaves, to half a pint, and to be taken 
night and morning. He affirms that this medicine inva- 
riably cures the diteate in the third week, although it feems 
to augment the eruption during the firft fortnight. The 
only other teftimony that we have feen, relative to the vir- 
tues of this fpecific, is that of profeffor Selle, who affirms, 
in contradiction to Strack, that the medicine is either 
atually prejudicial in this eruption, or altogether inert. 
See his Medicina Clinica, i. 185. 

Species 2.—This fpecies has been diftinguifhed from the 
time of the Arabians by the fame appellation by the beft 
writers ; namely, by the epithet favo/a, indicating that the 
eruption confifts of the larger variety of puftules, the fav, 
or honey-comb eruption. It is the Tinea favofa of Haly 
Abbas, of Aftruc, and Sauvages; the Scabies capitis fa- 
wofa of Plenck; the Porrigo favofa of Willan; and the 
Teigne faveufe of Alibert. Under this fpecies, however, 
we may include alfo the Tinea humida, and the Tinea ficofa, 
of Sauvages, and perhaps the Teigne mugueu/e, or Tinea 
muciflua, and Teigne granulée of Alibert. (Sur les Mala- 
dies de la Peau, fpec. 5. et a) The Tinea volatica of Sau- 
vages appears alfo to be the fame fpecies of the difeafe, fo 
named becaufe it occurs on different parts of the body, as 
well as on the head. 

Whatever may be the ultimate form which this fpecies of 
the difeafe aflumes, it always commences with the large favi, 
or foft, whitifh puftules, which arife feparately from each 
other, not acquiring much elevation above the furface of the 
fin, nor being preceded by much inflammation. They do 
not commonly exceed the diameter of a pea, and are fome- 
what flattened, and not very regularly circular ; and, as 
Sauvages remarks, they are readily ruptured by flight pref- 
fure of the finger, or even {pontaneoufly, pouring out a thick, 
vifcid, pultaceous, yellowifh-white matter, which dries into 
a greenifh fcab. The head is the moft common feat of thefe 
puttules, which moft frequently appear firft above and be- 
hind the ears, or about the angles of the mouth. As they 
increafe in number, they become confluent in irregular 
patches, fometimes extending over the whole fcalp, and 
matting together the hair in maffes of the fcabs. In this 
condition, am the difficulty of ufing a comb, and from the 
peculiar tendency of the difeafe, great numbers of lice are 
often generated, which greatly aggravate the diforder by the 
irritation which they produce, and greatly increafe the itch- 
ing and {marting which belong to the difeafe, and therefore 
add much to the diftrefs of the patient. This accumulated 
irritation, indeed, fometimes entirely deprives children of 
their reft, deftroys the digeftive powers, and induces ema- 
ciation, heétic fever, and at length completetmarafmus. In 
children of f{crofulous habit, under this extreme irritation, 
the eyes become inflamed, and the eyelids are ulcerated, 
difcharging a thick glutinous pus, by which they are gene- 
rally glued together in the night ; the upper lip becomes 
tumid, the glands of the neck and lower jaw take on the 
{crofulous inflammation, and thofe of the mefentery are 
affeéted in a fimilar manner. In children of this conttitu- 
tion, indeed, the difeafe fometimes aflumes an acute febrile 
form, the eruption being preceded by the ufual rigors, heat, 
and difturbed funétions, which charaéterize common fever, 
and continue after the eruption appears. In one inftance, 
we have feen this acute form of the difeafe fpread rapidly, by 
its contagion, through the children of a family. In other 
children, of a more decided fcrofulous diathefis, the whole 
{calp fometimes becomes ulcerated, difcharging copioufly, 
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from numerous diftinét fuperficial eavities, which are ex- 
tremely red and tender, as well as the intervening portions of 
the fcalp, a mucous or vifcid fluid, nearly colourlefs ; in 
which cafes, the glandular fyftem is almoft invariably affected 
to a confiderable extent, and the conftitution fuffers feverely. 

Although the head is the ordinary feat of thefe favous 
eruptions, yet they are not exclufively confined to the fealp 
and face, but occafionally occur upon the extremities, and 
even uponthe trunk, aithough they are feldom feen on thefe 
parts without attacking the head alfo. Neither are children 
the only fubjeéts of their attack, although the moft fre- 
quent ; for occafionally adults receive the contagion, and 
{uffer confiderably from the eruption; and occafionally it 
appears to originate under particular circumftances of the 
cont{titution. Adults, however, are not fo liable to be af- 
fected by the difeafe ; fince it frequently happens that mo- 
thers and nurfes receive the contagion, in thofe parts which 
come frequently in contaét with the difeafed parts of their 
children, asin the face, about the mouth, from kiffing them, 
or on the mamme from fuckling, or on the arm in which 
they are held, where a fingle pultule or clufter of puftules 
forms, and gradually difappears, without any remedy. 

Except in cafes of exquifite fcrofulous conftitution, the 
varieties of porrigo favofa are more mavageable by medi- 
cine than the foregoing fpecies, and thofe of which we fhall 
immediately treat. More dependence is to be placed on the 
conttitutional, than on the local management of the difeafe, 
though the latter is of confiderable importance. As the 
digeftive organs are commonly deranged, and the funétions 
of the bowels imperfe&tly performed, and there is fome ten- 
dency to mefenteric congeftion, the more a¢tive alteratives, 
containing {mall dofes of calomel, with foda, and the tefta- 
ceous powders, fhould be reforted to ; or, if the bowels are 
very irritable, the grey oxyd, or the hydrargyrus cum creta 
may be fubftituted. In children who exhibit a fqualid com- 
plexion, and other obvious marks of a cacheétic condition, 
fome tonic may be combined with alterative dofes of a laxa- 
tive; fuch as light infufions of calumbo, or cafcarilla, with 
rhubarb or a neutral falt ; or the precipitated iron united 
with foda and rhubarb. At the fame time all the attention 
that can be paid to the diet and regimen of the little patients, 
will be requifite to affift the operation of medicine; the 
exercife fhould be regular and frequent ; the clothing warm; 
and the diet of a nutritious, but light and unftimulating 
quality. Milk, puddings, well-drefled vegetables, and a 
moderate portion of plain animal food, fhould conftitute 
the food; and wine, fruits, efpecially unripe acid fruits, and 
crude vegetables, fhould be difcarded. Sea-bathing, if the 
patient yet retain a confiderable portion of vigour, is alfo 
to be recommended. 

The external applications muit be appropriated to the 
peculiar {tate of the difeafe. An ancient precept, which is 
to be found in the treatifes of the Greek writers on this fub- 
ject, cannot be too ftriftly attended to; namely, that in the 
inflammatory, excoriated, and difcharging {tate of the fcalp, 
the tender furface is not to be irritated by any ftimulant, but 
foftened and foothed by tepid and emollient applications ; as 
by warm fomentations, or by poultices, or by the applica- 
tion of cream, or fome fimple ointment. The popular ap- 
plications, fuch as a cabbage-leaf, oiled filk, and other rigid 
coverings, are fometimes produétive of great aggravation of 
the difeafe, exciting a highly inflammatory ftate of the fur- 
face, and even contiderable fymptomatic ey followed by 
ulceration and a copious purulent difcharge. (See Bateman’s 
Synopfis, p. 178.) When the inflammation and difcharge 
have been reduced by thefe emollient means, the zinc oint- 


ment, or faturnine and mercurial ointments, mixed and di- 
luted 
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juted as already mentioned, will contribute to reftore the 
f{urface to its healthy condition. 

Species 3.—This is of afcaly, or furfuraceous chara€ter, 
and has been diftinguifhed by all writers on the fubject. The 
term fporrigo, indeed, has been limited to this {pecies by 
many authors, and by all the tranflators of the Greeks, who 
feem to have confounded this contagious branny eruption, 
with the non-contagious dandriff, under the appellation of 
mirveizosc, OF porrigo, which they deem fynonimous. Whence 
this {pecies of the difeafe has been called tinea porriginofa 
(meaning furfuraceous) by Aftruc and Sauvages: it is the 
tinea furfuracea of Sennertus, the porrigo furfuracea of 
Plenck, the porrigo furfurans of Willan, and the teigne fur- 
furacée of Alibert. ‘The intelligent Plenck properly pointed 
out the diftinG@ion, which has been fubfequently repeated 
by Dr. Willan, between the mere fcurfy pityriafis, and the 
contagious fcurfy porrigo ; for although he applies the term 
porrigo to both, yet he adds the epithet vera to the con- 
tagious difeafe ; and calls the other porrigo farino/a, feu 

uria. Doétrina de Morbis Cutan. clafs vii. 

This is the leaft common form of the contagious porrigo, 

and different authors difagree as to the fubjeéts whom it 
attacks ; fome aflerting, that it occurs chiefly in adult per- 
fons, and efpecially in women; while others maintain, that 
it is feldom feen in adults, but moft commonly appears in 
children above feven years of age. M. Alibert, who afferts 
the latter, is, however, not the moft able authority. (See 
Bateman’s Synopfis, and Alibert, before quoted.) Al- 
though the charaéter of this eruption, when fully formed, 
is determined by the branny exfoliations which appear among 
the hair, yet the origin of thefe exfoliations is probably to 
be afcribed to the matter difcharged from the achores, or 
minute puftules, which form in the f{calp in the beginning 
of the difeafe. Afterwards, however, the puitules are not 
generally difcernible; but when the f{curf is removed by 
combing, the furface of the fealp appears of a rofe-red hue, 
and fmooth and fhining in its texture, the kair in general 
being thin, and falling off in anirregular manner. At times 
there is a difcharge of a vifcid nature, which encourages 
the propagation of pediculi; and the itching’, which is at 
all times confiderable, is then much increafed; fometimes 
the little pores, from which the difcharge iffues, pafs into 
fuperficial ulcerations, but in general the furface is dry. 
This eruption is confined exclufively to the fealp, except 
that it occafionally extends a little way on to the forehead 
from the roots of the hair. It is not always eafy to diftin- 
gun this eruption from the other fcaly affections of the 
calp ; for the lepra, pforiafis, and pityriafis, efpecially the 
firft and laft, are frequently feated in the fame part. Thefe 
three difeafes, however, are not communicable by conta- 
gion, they appear in larger and ftronger fcales, they do not 
interfere with the growth of the hair, they are not alter- 
pei dry and humid, for they never form any puftules, or 
occafion any difcharge, unlefs the furface is broken by vio- 
lence, and they are often accompanied by other patches of 
the fame nature on other parts of the body. 

The furfuraceous tinea is often very obftinate, like the reft 
of the fpecies, under every mode of treatment; the prin- 
ciples of cure, however, are fimilar to thofe already laid 
down. It feems agreed by all writers, that conftant fhaving 
is peculiarly neceflary in this form of the difeafe, with a view 
to facilitate the application of remedies to the difeafed fur- 
face, and the frequent clearance of that furface of its branny 
exfoliations by tepid ablutions. From ancient times a 
variety of ftimulant applications have been recommended to 
be made to the difeafed fcalp, fuch as liniments of frankin- 
cenfe, with oil or vinegar, or wine, oil of rue, decoctions 


of fenugreek, beet-root, &c. (fee Actius, before quoted, 
and Oribafius, Synopf. lib. vii. cap. 25.) : and applications 
of a fimilar nature have been seforted to in médern times 
fuch as ointments of tar, fulphur, and the various mercu- 
rial compounds, efpecially the citrine ointment, and that of 
the red precipitate, and alfo ointments of hellebore, ftavefacre, 
and other acrid vegetable fubftances. It is only in the dry 
and uninflamed {tate of the furface, however, that thefe fti- 
mulant fubftances can be applied with advantage; for, as in 
the preceding fpecies of the difeafe, the nature of the appli- 
cations muft be varied, with the varying condition ef the 
malady, and the ftimulants efpecially muft be fuperfeded by ap- 
plications of an oppefite quality, when the furface becomes 
inflamed, moift, and irritable. The mildeft ointments, as com- 
mon cerate, light faturnine liniments, or the zinc ointments, 
fhould be referted to under thefe circumftances, and foap, 
even of the Jeaft acrid kind, fhould be avoided in wafhing. 

Species 4.——This form of the difeafe 1s popularly termed a 
ring worm, in common with many other eruptive complaints, on 
account of the circular figure of the patchesin which it appears 
upon the fealp. Dr. Willan gave it the appropriate epithet 
of fcutulata, (from /cutulum, a little thield,) in allufion to the 
fame figure ; but other authors have included this fpecies un- 
der the other forms already defcribed, not conceiving that the 
mere mode of diftribution was fufficient to conftitute a dif- 
tiné {peeific character. And, in truth, this might be ar- 
ranged with propriety with either of the preceding {pecies, 
fince it puts on a confiderable variety of form ; in general 
originating in the fmaller puftules, or achores, but not unfre- 
quently exhibiting a branny exfoliation, and fometimes 
large puftules, or favi, and even dry and thick crutts, within 
the area of its patches. In general, the furface of the 
patches is fmooth, fometimes red, and fometimes of a pallid 
or white hue, and almoft always fhining, and free from any 
cuticular lines, as if the cuticle were on the ftretch; and 
this furface is interfperfed with the {mall puftules, or the 
minute fcabs that form upon them, or fometimes only with 
elevated points or papule, fome of which defquamate, 
while in others {mall globules of pus form, converting them 
into achores. ‘The hair, if it does not entirely fall off from 
the difeafed patch, becomes extremely thin, a few ftraggling 
hairs only remaining ; and about the roots of thefe the puf- 
tules are more apt to form. Until the difeafed furface is 
beginning to refume its healthy condition, the hairs do not 
grow again, orif any new ones appear, they are of a thinner 
and more delicate texture, and commonly of a lighter colour 
than natural. So that the re-growth of thick and natural 
hair is the beft criterion of the removal of the difeafe. 

The patches of this fpecies of porrigo vary greatly in 
fizeand number in different inftances. Sometimes three or 
four {mall patches appear on different parts of the head, and 
thefe occafionally extend, and become. confluent, fo as to 
affect the greater part of the fcalp, and fometimes only one 
large patch occurs, on the crown, or on one fide Over the 
ear, and will remain ftationary for months, in fpite of every 
application for its relief ; but with confiderable variations in 
re{pect to the inflammation and number of puttules, and to 
the difcharge, incruitation, or exfoliations fromthe furface. 

This difeafe appears to have become more prevalent of late 
than formerly in this country, fo that it has been fuppofed to 
be anew complaint, or to have been imported from our co- 
lonies in warmer climates, where cutaneous difeafes are faid 
to be extremely prevalent. The difeafe, however, has been 
defcribed by medical writers in all ages and countries ; and 
as it is principally propagated by contagion, from aétual 
contact with the matter of the puftules, and as we fee it 
moit commonly among children at fchool, it is probable that 
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its more frequent occurrence is to be afcribed to the multi- 
plication of boarding fchools, in which the contagion is 
more readily propagated than in private families or in day 
{choole, where there is lefs opportunity of actual contaét, 
or of ufing the combs, towels, hats, &c. of the difeafed. 
There is fcarcely any limit to the catalogue of medicines, 
which have been recommended from ancient times for the 
cure of this among other forms of the difeafe ; and, in our 
own times, every one is in poffeffion of a noftrum, which is 
confidently pronounced a remedy for the malady. Never- 
thelefs it is extremely difficult of cure, and has been known 
to continue, not only for many months, but for years, in 
{pite of every mode of treatment that could be devifed. 
The general character of the applications which have been 


“employed, is that of ative {timulants ard irritants ; fuch as 


tar, fulphur, muttard, turpentine, effential oils, and f{pirits ; 
mercurial ointments, efpecially thofe of nitrico-oxyd, or 
red precipitate, the citrine ointment, that of the white pre- 
cipitate, and the oxymuriate of mercury; other metallic 


falts, fuch as the fulphate of zinc, copper, and iron, the — 


nitrate of filver, &c. in ointments and lotions; {trong vine- 
gar, borax, muriate of ammonia, and the mineral acids, 
both in lotions and unguents ; and various acrid vegetable 
powders, fuch as hellebore, ftavefacre, cocculus indicus, 
&c. Itis probable that all thefe applications, feparately 
and in various combinations, have been fuccefsful in removing 
the difeafe in different inftances : but that they all very fre- 
quently fail, is alfo too well known. Their fuccefs or failure 
is not always to be anticipated from the appearances of the 
difeafe ; fo that under the fame apparent circumftances, the 
fame remedy will be fometimes a¢tive, and fometimes ine-t. 
This general principle, however, appears to be applicable ; 
that if the eruption be in a highly iaflammatory ftate, the 
milder and lefs irritating fubftances fhould be employed; 
and if it be torpid, and free from much irritation or difcharge, 
the ftronger ftimulants may then be reforted to. 

Several practitioners have adopted various means of de- 
ftroying the morbid furface, which, upon being renewed, 
has not unfrequently become free from the difeafe, the new 
fkin having aflumed a healthy aétion. Thus, after d/jfering, 
a healthy furface has returned: but in many cafes a blifter 
produces only a temporary change, and the difeafe recurs 
upon the new fkin. But as it is merely the cuticle which 
is removed by a blifter, and the difeafe appears to be com- 
monly feated deeper, in the true fkin ; fo the fimple vefica- 
tion may not reach the root of the malady. When one blif- 
ter has failed, however, a repetition of the application has 
fometimes proved fuccefsful. The morbid fkin may be de- 
ftroyed more effeétually by corrofive or cau/ftic applications ; 
and thefe are perhaps ftill more fuccefsful than the more fu- 
perficial vefications. Some have ufed the ftrong mineral acids, 
lightly brufhing over the difeafed patch, and then wiping off 
the fluid ; and others have ufed the cauftic potafs, or the ni- 
trate of filver ; even after thefe applications, however, the 
difeafe is apt to return upon the new furface which fucceeds. 

As this contagious ringworm of the fcalp is commonly the 
refult of the application of infectious matter to the fkin of 
the cranium, fo it is ufually a merely local affe@tion, with 
which the conftitution does not fympathife, and therefore 
the health is not at all difordered: hence local remedies 
alone are generally requifite. If, however, the conftitution 
fuffers from the irritation of the local difeafe, or if this 
becomes highly inflammatory, approaching in its nature to 
the fecond {pecies above defcribed, then a fimilar courfe of 
alterations will be neceflary to that recommended for the 
cure of the firft and fecond fpecies, and the general health 
muit be attended to by a proper regulation of regimen. 
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Species 5.—The patches of baldnefs which have been 
defcribed by Celfus, under the generic term area, and by the 
Greeks and their tranflators under the appellations of alopecia 
and ophiafis, were included under this genus, porrigo, by Dr, 
Willan, with the epithet decalvans. As, however, no puf- 
tules are ever vifible in thefe patches, nor are there any 
crufts, or even fcales, nor is the {urface excoriated, nor is 
there any kind of difcharge, it might be queftioned, whether 
this affection is properly affociated with the puftular and 
contagious porrigo. It is faid, however, that in fchools 
and families, where the difeafe appears in feveral individuals 
fucceflively, from the influence of the contagion, this form 
of the difeafe fometimes occurs among the reft, as the pro- 
du& of the fame infetion. But this occurrence is rare $ 
and it is certain that thefe bald patches, which exhibit only 
a {mooth, white, polifhed furface, free from any remnant of 
hair, occafionally appear, even in adults, where no f ufpicion 
of contagion exilted; whence the majority of medical 
writers haye deemed the alopecia a diftinét difeafe. 

Celfus recommends repeated fhaving of the f{calp for the 
cure of this affeétion, after which the bald parts were to be 
rubbed with the fulphate of iron (atramentum futorium). 
The difeafe is certainly often allied, in obftinacy at leait, to 
the fpecies before defcribed, and feems to be the moft 
advantageoufly treated by the application of fome of the 
more active ftimulants before enumerated, efpecially by the 
terebinthinate fubftances and effential oils, mixed with 
alcohol. 

Species 6.—This {pecies of the porrigo, which has been 
denominated from the time of the Arabians downwards with 
fome allufion to the feeds of lupines, appears to be but a 
modification of the fecond, or Javous {pecies. Haly Abbas 
gave it the epithet of Jupino/a, and defcribed it as “ ficca, 
et colore alba, lupino fimilis, a qua quafi cortices et fquame 
fluunt.”? After him, Aftruc and Sauvages calléd it tinea 
fupina; Plenck denominated it fcabies capitis Jupina, and 
alfo porrigo lupina; and Willan, porrigo /upinofa. It feems 
to differ from the fecond fpecies merely in the dry, {mall, 
and nearly circular crufts, which it forms in confequence 
of the occurrence of the puftules in {mall clufters, and 
which may be compared, both from their fhape and greenifh 
hue, to the feeds of lupines. 

The treatment required is very fimilar to that recom- 
mended for the fecond and third {pecies, with the neceflary 
addition of fome means of removing the hard and dry crufts, 
in order to facilitate the application’ of remedial fubftances 
to the difeafed furface. Copious ablution with warm water 
and foap will often effe& this purpofe, aided by the oint- 
ments, which alfo tend to correét the morbid furface, efpe- 
cially the mercurial preparations before mentioned; but 
fometimes it is neceflary to have recourfe to more cauftic 
fubftances, as the pure alkalies diluted with water. Pro- 
feffor Selle confiders thofe alkaline lotions as the mott effec- 
tual means of removing thefe hard and durable fcabs. 
 Imprimis alia lixivia ad cruftam tam firmam atque alias 
infolubilem emolliendam funt apta.’? See his Medicina 
Clinica, 187. See alfo Sennert. Opera, lib. v. part i. cap. 32. 
Haly Abbas, Theorica, lib. viii. cap. 18. Heifter, Chi- 
rurgia, part i. lib. v. cap. ro. Underwood, on the Difeafes 
of Children, vol. ii. ; and Bateman’s Practical Synopfis of 
Cutaneous Difeafes. 

PORROGONG, in Geography, a town of Bootan ; 17 
miles S. of Taffafudon. 

PORROS, in Surgery, any flefhy or hard fwelling; a 
{cirrhus, 

PORRUM, in Botany, an ancient Latin name. 
ALLIUM. 
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PORSANGER, or PosancuER, in Geography, a town 
of Norwegian Lapland, fituated on a bay of the North fea ; 
104 miles W. of Wardhuys. N. lat. 70° so’. 

PORSELON, or Porsetox:, a rich and commercial 
town of Siam, fituated on a large river, which runs into 
the gulf of Siam, furrounded with fourteen baftions. N. 
lat. 17° 48’. E. long. 99° 46', 

PORSICA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in 
Mefopotamia, fituated on the E. bank of the Euphrates, 
S.E. of Samofata. 

PORSILE, Guiuserrr, of Naples, in Biography, the 
fon of Carlo Porfile, who compofed the opera of «* Nerone”’ 
for that city in 1686, appears to have been in the fervice of 
the emperor at Vienna in 1720. Apottolo Zeno {peaks 
of his della mufica to “ Spartaco,” an opera written by the 
Abate Pafquini for the imperial court in 1726; between 
which period and 1735, he compofed feveral dramas for the 
different theatres of Italy. His favour at Vienna, however, 
appears to have been durable, as he was employed there, in 
1733, to fet the oratorio of “ Giufeppe Riconofciuto,” by 
Metaftafio, which Hafle publicly declared to be the fineft 
mufic he had ever heard. We have never met with any of 
his productions ; but his ftyle is faid, by others, to have 
been natural, and full of force and expreffion. 

PORSON, Ricuarp, a very celebrated Greek fcholar, 
was born at Eaft-Rufton, in Norfolk, on Chriftmas-day, 
1759- His father, Mr. Huggin Porfon, who was in hum- 
ble life, and the parifh-clerk of Eaft-Rutton, laid the bafis 
of his fon’s acquirements. He had taught him all the rules 
of common arithmetic, without the aid of book or flate, be- 
fore he was nine years of age. His memory thus inceffantly 
exercifed, he acquired a talent of clofe and intenfe thinking, 
and fuch a power of arranging every operation that occupied 
his mind, as in time to render the moft difficult problems 
eafy of folution. He likewife learnt reading and writing at 
the fame time. The father drew the form of the letter on 
a board, or on fand, and Richard was fhewn how to imitate 
the impreffion. As foon, therefore, as he could fpeak, he 
could trace all the letters of the alphabet, and foon learnt 
the power of each. At nine years of age, he and his bro- 
ther Thomas were fent to the village fchool, kept by Mr. 
Summers. This worthy man drofelfed to teach nothing be- 
yond Englifh, writing, and arithmetic, with the firft rudi- 
ments of the Latin language ; but he did all that he pro- 
feffed, and under him Richard Porfon acquired the talent of 
writing a moft beautiful hand. He continued under this 
gentleman three years, during which, he every evening re- 
peated to his father the leffons and the tafks of theday. He 
and his brother were now transferred to the care of the 
reverend Mr. Hewitt, who inftruéted them in claflical learn- 
ing. Richard foon became the topic of general converfa- 
tion in the diftrid, and before he had completed his four- 
teenth year, he had engaged the notice of all the gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood. He was, through the influence of 
Mr. Norris, fent to Eton in 1774, where he difplayed fuch 
a fuperiority of intelle&, fuch facility in the acquirement 
of his various leffons, and fuch a talent of being able to bring 
forward to his purpofe all that he had ever read, that the 
upper boys took him into their fociety, and frequently im- 
pofed upon him their own exercifes. He was looked up to 
as the almoft never-failing refource in every difficulty ; and 
in their frolics as well as tafks, Porfon was their conftant ad- 
viferand fupport. After the death of Mr. Norris he was 
fupported at Eton by the liberality and kindnefs of fome 
friends, who were unwilling that fuch talents as he poffefled 
fhould be loft to the world for want of due culture. He 
was entered of Trinity college about the clofe of the year 
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1777, and in every branch of college ftudy to which he ap- 
plied himfelf, his courfe was fo rapid, as to aftonifh every 
competent obferver. By accident, he was firft led to read 
mathematics, in which he might have furpaffed the moft of 
his contemporaries ; but the profpeét of a {cholarfhip, which 
did not become vacant for a long time, induced him to de- 
rote his attention to the ftudy of the claflics. _ In this depart- 
ment of learning he foon acquired undifputed pre-eminence. 
He obtained the medal, and was. eleéted fellow in 1781. 
In 1783 he took his degree of mafter of arts. In 1788 he 
determined to furrender his fellowfhip, though he had even 
then nothing to depend upon, but acquirements that are 
difficult to be brought to market, and are often, in a pecu- 
niary point of view, very unprofitable to the owner. 
1791 his fellowfhip ceafed, and he was thrown upon the 
world without a profeffion, his feelings wounded by mor- 
tifications which he had received, and with a conttitution lit- 
tle qualified to encounter the buftle of the world. He was 
foon after this eleéted Greek profeffor at Cambridge, by an 
unanimous vote of the feven eleétors. The falary attached 
to this office was 40/. a-year only, {till it was his earneft with 
to have made the duties of it activé and efficient ; and he re- 
folved, if he met with encouragement, to give an annual 
courfe of le€tures in the college. For thefe letures he had 
made preparations, in which he intended to elucidate the 
languages in general, to have fhewn their relations, their dif- 
ferences, their near and remote conne¢tions, their changes, 
their ftructure, their principles of etymology, and their 
caufes of corruption. The office, however, was regarded 
as amere finecure, and fo thofe, in whofe gift it was, in- 
tended it to remain, as they would not allow Mr. Porfon 
rooms for the purpofe of rendering it really efficient. 

Three years after this he married : this lady unfortunately 
died in 1797, and from that time the health of the profei- 
for himfelf began to decline. An almoft inceffant {pafmo- 
dic afthma, which was probably much increafed by irregu- 
larity in his modes of life, interrupted him in every {tudy to 
which he applied himfelf. Perhaps his fedentary habits were 
unfavourable to his courfe of general health, for few men 
had accuftomed themfelves to fe much patient and continued 
toil. On the eftablifhment of the London Inftitution, he 
was eleéted the principal librarian, an office which he did 
not hold very long, being feized, early in the month of Sep- 
tember 1808, with an intermitting fever, which was fol- 
lowed on the 19th day of the fame month by an apopleétic 
feizure, from which he partially recovered, but only to endure 
a fecond attack on the following day. He languifheda few 
days, and then died in the agth year of his age. 

Such is the brief narrative of the life of this learned man. 
We fhall now turn particularly to his literary labours, by 
which he has left an unfading reputation. Thefe were com- 
menced while he was an under-graduate, in 1785, by the re- 
publication of Xenophon’s Anabafis, originally edited by the 
learned Hutchinfon. He added many original notes, chiefly 
relating to MSS., of which Hutchinfon was either igno- 
rant, or had pafled by in negle@. In 1790, a new edition 
of the work entitled «¢ Emendationes in Suidam et Hefy- 
chium et alios Lexicographos Grecos,’”’ was publifhed at the 
Clarendon prefs. To this the profeffor fubjoined fome cri- 
tical notes, which were claimed only by the addition of the 
initials of the learned Grecian. In the courfe of the fame 
year, Mr. Porfon diftinguifhed himfelf by his celebrated 
controverfial work, which was the firft that extended his re- 
putation beyond the boundaries of the univerfities, and {pread 
his fame through the whole of Europe. The work to 
which we allude was entitled letters to Mr. Archdeacon 
Travis, in anfwer to his defence of the three heavenly wit- 
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nefles, 1 John, vy. 7- This, which was the firft regular 
avowed publication, received the applaufe of Mr. Gibbon, 
who rejoiced to behold one of his own molt imperative an- 
tagonilts humbled to the duit, “« by the moft acute and ac- 
curate piece of criticifm which has appeared fince the days 
of Bentley.’? And the hiftorian adds, that the “ author’s 
ftritures are founded in argument, enriched with learning, 
and enlivened with -wit, and his adverfary neither deferves 
nor finds quarter at his hands.” The writer in the Monthly 
Review, vol. v. of the New Series, fays, Mr. Porfon “has gone 
to the bottom of the fubjeét ; has furnifhed a critical repatt 
for the biblical fcholar; and has exhibited a cloud of wit- 
nefles againft the three heavenly witnefles. He proves that 
-the reading which he defends is the reading of all the Greek 
MSS., above an hundred and ten: of near thirty of the oldeft 
Latin, of the two Syriac verfions, of the Coptic, Arabic, 
ZEthiopic, and Sclavonic.”’ : 

In 1793 he publifhed a beautiful edition of Heyne’s Vir- 
gil, to which he prefixed a fhort preface, difclaiming any 
other merit than that of a few conjectural criticifms. Mr. 
Porfon has with great labour corrected Pauw’s edition of 
ZE{chylus throughout, of which, very unaccountably, a 
{urreptitious impreflion found its way to the prefs. In 1795 
a beautiful edition of the feven tragedies was publifhed 
by Foulis; and Schultz printed another in Germany, and 
added to it Mr. Porfon’s new readings, to which he prefixed 
a fhort introduction, replete with refpe& for the learning 
and talents of the Englith profeffor. 

In 1797 appeared the Hecuba of Euripides, in one volume 
8vo., with notes and a learned vindication. This was in- 
tended, in part, to try what fuccefs he was likely to meet 
with, if he publifhed the other plays in the fame way: two 
more accordingly made their appearance in fucceffion: and 
he left, at his death, the Oreftes ready for the prefs. As 
a proof of his great patience, we may add, that he had un- 
dertaken to make out, and copy, the almoft obliterated ma- 
nufcript of the Lexicon of Photius, which he had borrowed 
from the library of Trinity college. This he had with vaft 
difficulty completed, when the beautiful copy that had coft 
him ten months of inceffant toil, was burnt in the houfe of 
Mr. Perry, at Merton. The original,’ being an unique, and 
entrufted to him by his college, he carried with him wherever 
he went, and he was fortunately abfent from Merton when 
the fire happened. Unruffled by the lofs, he fat down 
without a murmur, and made a fecond copy in as beautiful 
a ftyle as the firft. “The principal qualities,’ fays one of 
his biographers, “in this great man’s mind, were his éxtra- 
ordinary acutenefs of difcernment, and folidity of judgment ; 
and thefe, added to his intenfe application and ftupendous 
memory, made him what the world, perhaps, never faw be- 
fore, acomplete critic, in the moft honourable and extended 
fenfe of that appellation. His reading was immenfe: he 
was an excellent French fcholar, but in his native language, 
in the Latin, and in the Greek, he was mott familiarly and 
profoundly verfed. He had, indeed, applied the knowledge 
which he had gained of the origin and itruéture of language 
in general, to all thefe dialeéts, if we may fo exprefs ourfelves 
of the univerfal language; and had not his eminence in 
claffical literature, by its uncommon luftre, obfcured other 
attainments, he would doubtlefs have been confidered as one 
of the firft Englifh fcholars. In Greek, however, we have 
no hefitation in pronouncing him the very firft, not merely 
of his own age, but of every other. In him were confpi- 
cuous boundlefs extent of reading, a moft exaét and well 
ordered memory; unwearied patience in unravelling the 
fenfe of an author, and exploring the perplexities of a MS.; 
perfpicacity in difcovering the corruptions of a text, and 
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acutenefs, almoft intuitive, in reftoring the true reading. 
All this was tempered with a judgment which preferved him 
variably from the rocks again{t which even the greateft of 
his critical predeceffors have at fome time or other {plit ; we 
mean precipitation in determining that to be unfound, which 
after all had no defeét; and rafhnefs in applying remedies 
which only ferved to increafe the difeafe. His charaéter was 
manly and independent : he both cultivated and inculcated a 
love of freedom, and was, at all times, a ftrenuous fup- 
porter of the civil and religious liberties of his country.” 

Onhis death, his college claimed the body, in order to be 
depofited in the chapel of Trinity, near the afhes of Bentley, 
whom he fo much refembled. It’was accordingly removed, on 
the third of O@tober, from London to Cambridge, where it 
was received, with every mark of refpeét, by the bifhop of 
Briftol, the mafter of the college, the vice mafter, fellows, 
&c. Monthly Mag. vol. xxvi. Gent. Mag. for 1808. 
Monthly Review. 

PORT, Haven, or Harbour, a commodious place 
fituate on the fea-coaft, or at the mouth of a river, with 
depth of water fufficient for fhips of burden, and convenient 
bottom for anchorage; where veflels lie by to load or un- 
load ; fcreened from the wind, and fafe from any enterprize 
of enemies; either by the difpofition of the place, or by 
means of a mole, or dike, or the like; with a chain and 
light-houfe. 

Ports are either natural or artificial. 

Ports, Natural, are thofe which Providence feems to 
have formed for the communication of commerce : or, where 
the natural figure of the land forming them, is fuch as con- 
tributes to the fafety of the fhipping therein, by fheltering 
the veffels from the fury of the fea; and this happens in va- 
rious ways ; fuch asa fhoal lying off the harbour’s entrance, 
which breaks the waves, and thereby keeps the water ftill 
within; or by the points of land, forming the harbour’s 
mouth, ftretching themfelves fo far into the fea, and coming 
fo near to one another, that the furges are broke at their 
entrance ; or by a narow inlet that runs into the land for a 
confiderable way, and where the fhores near the entrance, re- 
ceiving the fhock of the waves, render the upper ports 
{mooth enough to anchor in; of which kind are navigable 
rivers: or by a large deep bay, in which iflands, or other 
obftructions, contribute to render a port fecure for the 
riding of fhips at anchor, &c. 

The preperties of a good harbour are, a fufficient depth 
of water for large fhips to enter at any time, whether the 
tide be in er out; good offing, and an eafy accefs out of all 
danger from the winds, and good anchoring ground; free 
entrance, without rock or fand-bank ; the entrance not too 
wide, to be eafily barred and defended upon occafion, and 
yet of fufficient extent to admit the entrance or departure 
of large fhips without difficulty ; not fubje& to overflow, 
and where fhips may lie clofe to the quays ; where the veffels 
are fheltered from all winds by the high mountains furround- 
ing the harbour, and from whence there is an extended view 
of the fea; that the fhipping therein be out of all danger, 
either from being fet on fire, bombarded, or cannonaded from 
fea by the fhips of an enemy; that it be furnifhed with a 
good light-houfe, and have variety of proper rings, ports, 
moorings, &c. in order to remove or fecure the veflels con- 
tained therein ; and laftly, that it have plenty of wood, and 
other materials for firing, befides hemp, iron, mariners, 
&c. 

Ports, Artificial, are thofe formed with piers, moles, or 
projectures into the fea ; and when the moles or piers can be 
brought fo clofe as to be fhut up by fluices or gates, the 


harbour is then called a dafen ; but the inner part of a har- 
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bour, where the fhips ride in ftill water, is ufually called the 
bafon. 

All artificial ports of this kind are eafily fortified by 
building on the moles or piers either batteries, redoubts, or 
forts, which command the entrance into the harbour. But 
the methed of fortifying harbours, and alfo roads, in ge- 
neral depends on a variety of circumftances peculiar to each. 
See Marine FortiricaTion, Fort, and Boom. 

The Englifh coafts are exceedingly thin of ports. France 
has the advantage of all other countries in the number and 
excellence of ports; that of Breft is the fineft natural port 
in the world, as that of Dunkirk was lately the ftrongeft 
artificial one. 

The ftatutes 1 Eliz. cap. 11. and 13 & 14 Car. II. 
cap. 11. § 14. enable the crown by commiffion to afcertain 
the limits of ports and havens, and to aflign proper wharfs 
and quays in each port, for the exclufive landing and lading 
of merchandize. 

Ports, Bar, Ports de barre, are fuch as can only be en- 
tered with the tide; asthat of Goa. 

Ports, Clofe, are thofe within the body of a city; as 
thofe of Rhedes, of Venice, Amfterdam, Rochelle, Bayonne, 
and St. Jean de Luz. , 

Port, Free, in Commerce, a port open and free for mer- 
chants of all nations to load and unload their veffels in, with- 
out paying any duties or cuftoms. 

Such are the ports of Genoa and Leghorn. 

Port, Free, is alfo ufed fora total exemption and fran- 
chife which any fet of merchants enjoy, for goods imported 
into a ftate, or thofe of the growth of the country ex- 
ported. 

Such was the privilege the Englifh enjoyed for feveral 
years after their difcovery of the port of Archangel; and 
which was taken from them on account of the regicide in 
1648. 

Ports, Cingue. See Cinque Ports. 

Porr is alfo fometimes ufed for the burden of a fhip. 

The capacity of a veffel is eftimated in tons; each of 
which may contain about two thoufand pounds weight of 
fea-water. When we fay, a veflel is of the port or burden 
of a thoufand tons, it is not meant, as fome imagine, that it 
bears fo many cafks full of merchandize; but that the fea- 
water, which would be contained in the fpace which the 
capacity of the veffel poffeffes in the fea, weighs a thoufand 
tons, which, at the rate of two thoufand pounds each, is as 
much as to fay, it bearsa burden of two millions weight. 

For the methed of eftimating this, fee BuRDEN. 

Port is alfo ufed for the palace of the grand fignior, or 
emperor of the Turks. 

Portis alfo ufed for a ftrong wine brought from Oporto, 
or Port-a-Port in Portugal; whence its name. See 
WINE. 

Port of the Voice, in Mufic, the faculty and habit of 
making the fhakes, paflages, and diminutions, in which the 
beauty of a fong, or piece of mufic, confifts; and which 
the Italians comprehend under the terms #rilli, gruppt, ftra/- 
gin. 

Port, among Sailors, denotes the larboard or left fide 
of the fhip ; and is ufed, no doubt, to prevent any miftakes 
happening from the fimilarity of founds in the words ftar- 
beard and larboard, particularly when they relate to the 
helm, where a mifapprehenfion might be attended with very 
dangerous confequences. Thus, 

To port a helm, is to put the helm on the left fide of the 
thip, that the fhip may go to the right, or ftarboard. 


The foip heels to port, denotes that {he inclines or ftoops to 
the larboard fide. 
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Top the yard to port, is the order to make the larboard ex- 
tremity td a yard higher than the other. 

Ports ofa Ship. See Port-HOLEs. 

Port Abineau, in Geography, a harbour on the N. fide of 
lake Erie. 

Port Allan, a harbour on the S. coaft of Scotland, and 
W. fide of Wigton bay. N. lat. 54° 50’. W. long. 4° 
24. ; 

Port Almeyda, a harbour on the coait of Africa, in the 
Indian fea. S. lat. 13° 25!. 

Port Althorp, a harbour on the N.W. coaft of King 
George Third’s Archipelago, between point Lucan and point 
Lavinia. N. lat. 58° 131’. Long. of the entrance 223° 
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Port Ambherft, a harbour on the S. coaft of Nova 
Scotia." N. lat. 43° 32'. W. long. 65° 2o!. 

Port Angel, a harbour on the W. coaft of Mexico, in 
midway between St. Pedro and Compoftella, with a broad 
open bay, and good anchorage. N. lat. 13°32'. W. long. 
972 4! RA 

Port Anna Maria, a bay or harbour on the S. coaft of 
fir Henry Martin’s ifland, in the Pacific ocean; eafy of 
accefs and egrefs, with 24 fathoms of water at its entrance, 
in depth gradually decreafing to feven fathoms, within a 
quarter of a mile of its fhore, with a fine fandy bottom; 
well guarded by the furrounding lands again{t the winds and 
fea in all direGtions, fupplied by a ftream of fine water ; 
feven miles W. of port Marko. 

Port Antonio, a harbour on the N.E. coatt of Jamaica. 
N. lat. 18° 5’. W. long. 76° 5!. : 

Port Bainbridge, an inlet of the North Pacific ocean, ex- 
tending about 20 miles northward into the W. coaft of North 
America ; its entrance is in N. lat. 59°55’. E. long. 212° 
TA". 

Port Banks, a harbour on the W. coaft of North 
America, fo called by Capt. Dixon. The land to the N. 
rifes toa great height, and is covered with fnow ; eaftward 
it is lower, and pines grow well. The profpeét is pleafing 
and romantic. N. lat. 56°35’. W.long. 135°. 

Port Baxwell, a harbour on the W. coaft of North 
America. .N. lat. 59° 40'. W. long. 149° 40’. 

Port Blanc, a harbour on the coait of Egypt, in the 
Red fea; 25 miles §.S.E. of Cofleir. 

Port Bourbon, a fea-port on the S. coaft of the ifland of 
Mauritius. : 

Port Cabanos, a harbour on the N. coaft of Cuba, E. 
of Florida bay. 

Port Camden, an inlet or branch from Prince Frederick’s 
found, extending about 20 miles fouth. N. lat. 56° 55/. 
Long. from the entrance 226° 15! E. 

Port Canan, a harbour on the S. coaft of Scotland, and 
E. fide of Glenluce bay. N. lat. 54° 67’. W. long. 4° 

ol. 
Port Chelmers, aharbour on the W. coait of Montague _ 
ifland, in Prince William’s found. N. lat. 60° 16% E. 
long. 213° 22!. 

Port Charles, a harbour on the E. coaft of New Zea- 
land, onthe N. part of a peninfula, which bounds the river - 
Thames eaftward ; fix miles E. of cape Colville. 

Port Chatham, a bay or harbour on the E. coat of 
Greater Andaman ifland. N. lat. 11° 41’. E. long. 92° 
51/.—Alfo, a harbour on the W. coait of North America, 
behind the ifland which forms cape Elizabeth, at the E. end 
of the entrance into Cook’s inlet, and from, that cape ex- 
tends to a point in a direction N. 45, E. 54 miles ; and from 
thence it terminates in an excellent harbour about two miles 
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long trom N. to S., affording convenient and fecure an- 
chorage. N. lat. 59° 14’. E. long. 209° 4’. 

Port Chaudiere, a harbour on the S. coaft of Hifpa- 
niola ; 50 miles W. of St. Domingo. 

Porr Clarke, a harbour on the W. fide of Chriftian’s 
found, on the coaft of Terra del Fuego ; four miles N.N.E. 
of York Mintter. 

Port Conclufion, a harbour on the E. coaft of the 
fouthern extremity of King George Third’s Archipelago, 
called fo by Capt. Vancouver, on account of its being the 
laft harbour which he examined on the coaft of America. 
Bi. lat. 560.4 5/5, E.long...225° 377. 

Port Cornwallis, a harbour and fettlement belonging to 
the Englifh on the E. coaft of the ifland of Andaman. 
The fettlement was founded, in 1791, on an ifland called 
«« Chatham,”’ about two miles long, and half a mile broad ; 
the fouthern extremity being feparated from the larger An- 
daman ifland by a narrow channel, fordable at low water. 
WW. lat. 13° 20'. - E. long. 93° ro’. 

Port de Conquel, a harbour of France, on the peninfula 
of Quiberon. N. lat. 47° 30. W. long. 3°. 

Port Cox, abay on the W. coaft of America; 60 miles 
S.E. of Nootka found. 

Port Daniel, a harbour in Chaleur bay. 
1o!, W. long. 65°. 

Porr Dauphin, a bay on the E. coaft of the ifland of cape 
Breton. N. lat. 46° 20’. W. long. 60° 25!. 

Port Defire. See Desire. 

Port Dick, a harbour on the W. coaft of North Ame- 
rica. N. lat. §9°13/. E. long. 209° 45/. 

Port Difcovery, a harbour on the W. coaft of North 
America, in the gulf of Georgia, E. of New Dungenefs, fo 
called from the {hip of Vancouver denominated Difcovery, 
which anchored here in May 1792. ‘The. entrance of the 
E. long. 237° 26/. 

Port Egmont. See Ecmonr. 

Port d@’Envaux, atown of France, in the department 
of the Lower Charente; fix miles N. of Saintes. N. lat. 
49° 51’. W. long. 0° 35/. 

Port d’E/pagne, a {mall fea-port in the ifland of Tri- 
nidada. 

Port £/ffington, a harbour of the North Pacific ocean, on 
the coaft of New Cornwall, with a depth of water from 
feven to nine fathoms. N. lat.54°14!. E. long. 230° 12. 

Port Eztches, a bay or harbour on the S.W. of Hinchin- 


N. lat. 48° 


‘ brook ifland, and the entrance of Prince William’s found, 


where the Ruffians have a factory ; guarded by an armed 
galliot placed on the fhore. _ N. lat. 60°21'. E. long. 213° 
6. 


Port Famine. See FAMINE. 

» Port Fidalgo, an inlet on the weft coaft of North Ame- 
rica, extending about 20 miles from the north-eaft part of 
Prince William’s found, fo called by captain Vancouver in 
honour of fignior Fidalgo, a Spanifh officer, who examined 
the neighbouring coaft in the year 1790. N. lat. 60° 4o/. 
Long. of entrance 213° 57' E. 

Port Fivat, a bay and village of Scotland, in the county 
of Wigton; 7 miles S. of Stranrawer. 
‘ Port Francais, a harbour on the coaft of Brafil. S. 
at. 7°. ; 

~ Port de Francais. See FRANGAIS. 

Port Fuego, a fea-port on the weft coaft of the ifland of 
Lugon. N. lat. 14°14/. E. long. 120° 30. 

Port Galeres, a port on the fouth coatt of the ifland of 
Samos. . N. lat. 37° 44’. W. long. 26° 54. - 

Port Gallant, a harbour in the ftraits of Magellan, on 
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the coaft of Patagonia, within Fortefcue bay. See Cape 
GALLANT. 

Port Gardner, a harbour on the eaft coaft of Whidby’s 
ifland, in the gulf of Georgia. N. lat. 48° 2'.  E. long. 
237° 47'. 

Port Glafgow. See GLascow. 

Port Gore, a bay of the North Pacific ocean, on the 
weit coaft of North America. N. lat. 59° 10’. W. long. 
150° 20!. 

Port Hannah, a bay on the weft coatt of North America; 
40 miles S.E. of Nootka found. 

Port. Hawkefbury, a bay on the weft coaft of North 
America, at the north entrance of the ftraits into Juan de 
Fuca. N. lat. 48° 35’. W. long. 124° 4o!. 

Port Holland, a harbour on the coaft of Patagonia, in 
the {traits of Magellan, with good anchorage. N. lat. 53° 
57'. W. long. 72° 34!. 

Port Hood, a bay on the weft coaft of Cape Breton. 
N. lat. 46°. W. long. 61° 16). 

Port Houghton, a harbour on the weft coaft of North 
America, between point Hobart and point Walpole. It is 
bounded by lofty mountains, and from their bafe extends 
a {mall border of low land, forming the fhores of the har- 
bour. 

Port Hubert, a bay on the fouth coaft of Nova Scotia. 
N. lat. 34° 53’. W. long. 64° 55)/. 

Port Jackfon. See Jackson and New Horianp. See 
alfo Borany Bay. 

Port Jngraham, a harbour on one of the Queen Char- 
lotte’s iflands, in the North Pacific ocean, faid to be a 
good port in which to winter. N. lat. 53° 37’. W. long. 
133° 18. 
~ Port Inhambane, a harbour on the coaft of Africa, in 
the Indian fea. S. lat. 23° rol. 

Port John, a good harbour on the weft coaft of King’s 
ifland, in the North Pacific ocean. N. lat. 52° 7'. E. long. 
232 iol 

Port Joli, a town of Canada, on the right bank of the) 
St. Lawrence. N. lat. 47°15'. W. long. 70° ro’. 

Port L/aac, a haven of England, on the north-welt coaft 
of the county of Cornwall. N. lat. 50° 37'. W. long. 
ArnL 6. 

Port Kilft, a harbour in the Red fea, on the coaft of 
Nubia, near the mouth of the Farat. 

Port Lethen, a fea-port on the eaft coaft of Scotland, in 
the county of Kincardine ; 6 miles S. of Aberdeen. N. lat. 
57° 1. W. long. 2°.5!. 

Port Loguez, a bay on the eaft coaft of Madagafcar. 
S. lat. 13° 25’. E. long. 50° 2o!. 

Port Louis, a fea-port town on the welt coaft of the 
ifland of Guadaloupe. N. lat. 16° 38/. W. long. 61° 33). 

Port Louis, 2 {ea-port and principal town of the ifland 
of Mauritius, in which the governor and council refide. It 
is fituated on the weft fide of the ifland, in a valley fur 
rounded with high mountains, and contains above 500 
houfes, built of wood, and confifting of one ftory with 
garrets; though by the fcarcity of wood, and the difficulty 
of procuring it from a diitance, ftone is now introduced. 
The town is irregular in the arrangement of its houfes, but 
the quays are very commodious both for loading and un- 
loading veflels. Water is conveyed to the town from a river 
at the diftance of about a league, by a canal to the foot of 
a mountain, where is a large refervoir that fupplies thofe 
who bring barrels in their boats to fetch it. Towards the 
middle of the town there is a large fpace, furrounded by a 
high ftone wall, within which are the buildings afligned to 
the flaves of the company, as well as public itables, He 
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At the extremity of the valley, in which the town is fitu- 
ated, there is a fpace of ground, called the “ Field of 
Mars,”” in which the military perform their exercife : here 
are alfo a rope-walk, and a promenade for the inhabitants. 
The port is not large ; its entrance is narrow, and defended 
by two oppofite batteries. About two or three miles to the 
weft of the town is a confiderable river, called « Le Grand 
Riviere,” from which the towe and harbour are fupplied 
with water, and at the mouth of it is a powder-mill. On the 
fummit of a high mountain is a guard-heufe, from whence 
a flag is hoifted, whenever a veffel is difcovered in the offing. 
There is alfo another at a higher elevation, which ferves as 
a fignal to the inhabitants of the country, and by means of 
which intelligence is fpeedily communicated through the 
whole ifland. At the entrance of the harbour is an ifland, 
called « Tfle des Tonnieres,”’ on which are feveral redoubts 
and batteries, well furnifhed with heavy artillery for de- 
fending the town. 5S. lat. 20° 1o!. E. long. 57° 32’. 
Port Louis, or Blavet, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Morbihan, at the mouth of the Blavet, 
fituated at the extremity of a peninfula, defended by a 
citadel, furrounded by the fea and rocks. The road is 
fpacious, and the harbour fecure. It is guarded by other 
fortifications befides the citadel, and its commerce 1s con- 
fiderable; 3 miles S. of L’Orient. N. lat. 47° 43’. W. 
long. 3° 16! ; 
Port Mahon, a fea-port town of the ifland of Minorca, 
of which it is the prefent capital. It owes its name and 
foundation to Mago, erroneoufly called Magan and Mahon, 
the Carthaginian general. This town is fituated on rocks, 
on the left bank of the port, on entering from the fea, 
which it commands; and this elevated fituation affords it 
the benefit of a pure and healthy air. The houfes have in 
general no other foundation than the rocks, which are un- 
dermined, or rendered hollow by the water, and which in 
courfe of time will render their fituation dangerous. In 
general they are conftruéted with tafte ; many of them are 
terminated in the Italian ftyle by a terrace, and almoft all 
of them have a ciftern. The parifh church and three con- 
vents are tolerably well built, though without any exterior 
ornament. The hofpital is large enough to accommodate 
60 invalids; and there are fome private fchools for both 
fexes. The ftreets are narrow, rough, uneven, and badly 
paved with flints. Mahon was formerly furrounded with 
walls, fuppofed to have been ereéted by the Moors ; but of 
thefe there is nothing left but one of the gates. The place 
of arms is {quare, large, and handfome ; having on one fide 
a barrack, capable of containing 1200 foldiers; and the 
other three fides are furrounded with houfes. The alameda 
is an alley of trees, and this is the only promenade. ‘The 
port has been long celebrated ; and it is reckoned one of the 
fineft, fafeft, and moft convenient in the Mediterranean: a 
large fleet of fhips of the line can enter and lie at anchor in 
it very conveniently. Hence has arifen the proverb: June, 
July, Auguft, and port Mahon, are the beft ports in the 
Mediterranean. At the entrance there are fome fhoals, but 
‘within the fhips are fheltered from all winds. It is near 
t4 league in extent, and contains four iflands: viz. the 
King’s ifle, where is a neat hofpital built by the Englith ; 
the ifle of Quarantine; the ifle of Lazaret; and the ifle 
Redonda, which is a circular mafs of rocks. Stocks for 
fhip-building are eftablifhed on the right bank of the port. 
The Cabo Mola, or promontory, fituated on the eatt, at the 
entrance into the mouth of the port, is very high, and joins 
the ifland by a narrow mafs of fand. Ata fhort diftance 
from Cape Mola ftands the fignal-tower, to correfpond with 
mount ‘Toro, which is connected with other pointse The 
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fignals are conveyed during the night by fires, and in the 
day-time by flags. Fort St. Philip was famous in the mari- 
time wars of the laft century. ‘This fortrefs occupied a 
{pace of about a league in circumference; but the whole 
was blown up and deftroyed, by order of the Spanifh go- 
vernment, in 1805. There is nothing left in the centre but 
fome fmall edifices. N. lat. 39° 52’. E. long. 4° 52!. 

Port Malmefbury, a bay or harbour on the weit coaft of 
an ifland in the North Pacific ocean, and fouthern part of 
er aa ftrait. N. lat. 56° 17'. Long. of the eutr. 225° 
59! E. . 

‘Port Mangarin, a harbour on the fouth coaft of the 
ifland of Mindoro. N. lat. 12° 25’. E. long. 121° 12. 

Port Margot, a town of Hifpaniola; 14 miles E.S.E, 
of Port Paix. 

Port Maria, a bay on the north coaft of Jamaica. 

Port Mariel, a harbour on the north coaft of Cuba. 

Port Marguis, a harbour on the weft coaft of Mexico; 
3 miles E. of Acapulco. 


Port Mary, a bay on the weft coaft of King George | 


Third’s Archipelago. N. lat. 57° 11’. E. long. 224° 29/. 

Port Mathanon, a harbour on the fouth-eaft coaft of the 
ifland of Cuba, between Cape Mayzi and Cape Cruz. 

Port Maurice, a bay on the fouth-eaft ceaft of Terra 
del Fuego, fouth-weit of Cape St. Diego. N. lat. 54° 44!. 
W. long. 66° 15!. dom 

Port Morant, a bay on the fouth coaft of the ifland of 
Jamaica, near the eaft end of the ifland. N. lat. 17° 54’. 
W. long. 76° 2!. 

Port Mulgrave. See ApMIRALTY Bay. 

Port Nevile, a bay in Johnftone’s ftraits, on the coaft of 
North America. N. lat. 50° 31'. E. long. 234’. 

Port Nockie, a harbour of Scotland, on the coaft of 
Bamfffhire. N. lat. 57° 40’. W. long. 2° 47. 

Port Oliver, or Port Yero, a fea-port on the fouth-eaft 
coatt of the ifland of Metelin. See MiTyLENE. 

Port Orchard, a bay or harbour within ADMIRALTY 
Inlet ; which fee. N. lat. 47° 39!. E. long. 237° 36. 

Port Paix, a town of the ifland of Hifpaniola, on the 
north fhore, with a good harbour, and in the midft of the 
moft healthy territory in the ifland. N. lat. 19° 55’. W. 
long. 73° 12!. 

Port Pallifer, a harbour on the north-eaft coaft of Ker- 
guelen’s land, in the Southern Indian ocean.  S. lat. 49° 3/. 
E. long. 69° 37!. 

Port Pa/quet, a harbour on the fouth-weft fide of the 
ifland of Majorca. 

Port Penn, a town of America, in the ftate of Delaware, 
on the Delaware river ; 30 miles below Philadelphia. 

Port Plate, a harbour on the N. coaft of Hifpaniola. 
N. lat. 19° 45’. W. long. 71° 25!. m 

Port Praflin, a bay on the N. coaft of New Georgia, 
on the land of Arfacides, difcovered by M. Surville in 1769. 
S. lat. 7° 25’. Long. of the entr. 154° 50! E. 

Port au Prince, a fea-port, with a jurifdi€tion of the 
fame name, at the head of the great bay or bight of Leo- 
gane, on the W. coatt of Hifpaniola, or .St. Demingo. 
This town, in time of peace, has been the feat of the French 
government, and a place of confiderable trade. The adja- 
cent country produces cotton, indigo, fugar, and coffee. 
In 1770 a great part of the town. was deftroyed by an 
earthquake; in 1791 it was very much damaged by fire; 
and in 1794 it was taken by the Englith. Its fituation is 
low and marfhy, and of courfe infalubrious. The hills 
that furround it, and that command the town and harbour, 
and the intervening valleys are very fertile. To the E. lies 
the fruitful plain of Cul de Sac, 30 or 40 miles long, and 
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g broad, containing about 150 fugar plantations, molt of 
which may be watered by canals. Port au Prince is feven 
leagues E. by N. from the town of Leogane. N. lat. 18° 
35’. W. long. 73° ro’. 

Port du Prince, a town on the northern ceaft of the 
ifland of Cuba, with a good harbour, fituated in a large 
meadow, where the Spaniards feed numerous herds of 
cattle. 

Port Proteéion, a harbour on the W. coaft of North 
America, at the N.W. extremity of the Prince of Wales’s 
Archipelago, fo called by Capt. Vancouver, on account of 
its affording him an afylum after a violent ftorm, Sept. 8, 
1793. The fhores are’in many places fteep and rocky, and 
‘ are covered with impenetrable forefts of pine and other trees, 
‘ which afforded feveral ftreams of frefh water. N. lat. 56° 
20’. E. long. of the entrance 226° 35’. 

Port Raphti, or Raffi, a harbour of the A®gean fea, 
on the N.E. coait of Attica, anciently the port of “ Prafiz.”” 
It is defcribed as a moft fafe, commodious, and delightful 
harbour ; almoft furrounded with vallies, which terminate 
in mountains; the intervening flopes being covered with 
pine-trees and verdure. The bay is divided by a fharp point 
of land, and near its mouth are two iflands, or rocks; on 
the fummit of one of which, whofe bafe is about a mile in 
circumference, is a large coloflal ftatue in a fitting pofture, 
with the arms and legs broken off, fuppofed to have been 
about twelve feet high before it was mutilated. On the 
other ifland is another figure, reprefenting a female. Thefe 
ftatues are fuppefed to reprefent Apollo and Diana, and 
were probably placed as guides to feamen by day, or with 
lights at night. N. lat. 37° 52’. E. long. 24° 1'. 

Port Razoir, a harbour on the S.W. coaft of Nova 
Scotia. 

Port Refolution, a harbour on the N. fide of the moft 
eafterly point of the ifland of Tanna, in the Pacific ocean. 
Although it is only a {mall creek, it is very convenient for 
taking in both wood and water. S,. lat. 19° 32’. E. long. 

169° 35’. 

Port Rofemary, a bay on the S.E. of Nova Scotia, in 
which the town of Shelburn is built. N. lat. 43° 40’. W. 
long. 65° 13/. 

Port Royal T[fland, an ifland in Port Royal entrance, 
_near the coaft of South Carolina, feparated from the main 
land on the W. by Broad river; about twelve miles long, 
and one wide. The principal town is Beaufort. It has an 
excellent harbour, fufficient to contain the largeft fleet in 
the world. N. lat. 32° 12/. 

Porr Royal, or Porto Efcondendo, a {mall ifland and har- 
bour in the bay of Campeachy, near the coaft of Yucatan. 
N. lat. 18° 22'. W. long. 92° 36’. 

Port Royal, a fea-port of the county of Surry, in the 
ifland of Jamaica, fituated on the S. fide of the ifland, on 
a narrow neck of land; in which a thoufand fail of fhips 
could anchor with the greateft convenience and fafety. Port 
Royal was once of the greateft wealth and importance in 
the Weft Indies ; but it is now reduced by repeated cala- 
mities to three ftreets, a few lanes, and about 200 houfes. 
It contains, however, the royal navy-yard, for hewing down 
and batting the king’s fhips; the navy-hofpital, and bar- 
racks for a regiment of foldiers, The fortifications. are 
Kept in excellent repair; 20 miles S.W. of Kingfton. N. 
lat. 17° so'. W. long. 77°. 

Port Royal, a poft-town of America, in Virginia, on 
the S. bank of Rappahannock river, in Caroline county. 
It is laid out on a regular plan, and contains about 200 
brick houfes, of handfome appearance, with three churches, 
for Epifcopalians, Prefbyterians, and Methodifts; 22 miles 
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S.E. of Fredericfburg. | N. lat. 38° 13’. W. long. 77° 34!. 


—Alfo, atown and harbour in the ifland of Martinico, one 
of the chief places in the ifland. N. lat. 14° 38’. W. long. 
61° g!. 

Port Royal, or Annapolis. See ANNAPOLIS. 

Port Royal Harbour, a port on the S. coaft of the ifland 
of Ruatan. 

Port St. Antonio, a harbour on the S. ceaft of the ifland 
of Stalimene. 

Port St. Felice, a harbour on the W. coaft of Mada- 
gafcar. S. lat. 22° 15/. 

Port St. James, a bay on the W. coaft of Madagafcar. 
S. lat. 21° 55'. E.'long. 47° 4!. 

Port St. Juan, a bay or harbour on the N.W. coaft of 
the ifland of Quadra and Vancouver, at the entrance of the 
ftrait of Juan de Fuca. N. lat. 48° 32’. E. long. 235° 

aii 

Port St. John, a {mall town in the province of Nica- 
ragua, in New Spain, at the mouth of a river on the North 
Pacific ocean; the harbour is fafe and capacious, and is the 
fea-port of the city of Leon, 30 miles S.E. of it. N. lat. 
12° 10! W. long. 87° 38!. 

Port St. Julian, a harbour of the Atlantic, on the E. 
coaft of Patagonia, difcovered by Magellan, in April 1520. 
S. lat. 49° 10!. W. long. 68° 44!. 

Port Sainte-Marie, a town of France, in the department 
of the Lot and Garonne, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftrict of Agen, on the Garonne; 10 miles W. of 
Agen. The place contains 2805, and the canton 12,643 
inhabitants, on a territory of 1474 kiliometres, in 17 com- 
munres. 

Port St. Mary, a port on the N.W. coaft of the ifland 
of Paros. N. lat. 37° 8!. E. long. 25° 18/. 

Port St. Pere, a town of France, im the department of 
the Lower Loire ; nine miles $.W. of Nantes. 

Porr Salut, a fea-port on the S. coaft of the ifland of 
Hifpaniola ; 16 miles S.W. of Les Cayes. 

Port Sandwich, a harbour of the ifland of Mallicollo, in 
the South Pacific ocean. S. lat. 16°25’. E. long. 167° 57’. 

Port-/ur-Saone, a town of France, in the department of 
the Upper Saone, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
trict of Vefoul; fix miles N.W. of Vefoul. The place con- 
tains 1914, and the canton 9078 inhabitants, on a territory 
of 180 kiliometres, in 18 communes. 

Port Sepfila, a harbour on the N. coaft of the ifland 
Patino, about a mile E. of La Scala. 

Port Sertvan, a harbour on the coaft of the ifthmus of 
Darien, with a rocky dangerous entrance, but fafe within, 
with good anchorage jn a fandy bottom. 

Porr Seaton, a fea-port of Scotland, on the Frith of 
Forth; eight miles E. of Edinburgh. N. lat. 55° 58). 
W. long. 2° 55/. 

Port Seitan, a port on the N. coaft of the ifland of 
Samos. N. lat. 37° 49!. E. long. 26° 4o!. 

Port Selanguin, a harbour on the W. coaft of the ifland 
of Lugon. N. lat. 14° 50’. E. long. 120° 10! 

Port Shimene, a harbour on the N. coaft of the iffland of 
St. John, in the gulf of St. Laurence. 

Port Skerry bay, a harbour on the N. coaft of Scotland. 
N. lat. 58° 31’. W. long. 3° 47'. 

Port Snettifoam, a harbour on the W. coaft of North 
America, in Stephens’s Paflage, between point Styleman, 
and point Hanmer. 

Port Solidad, a port on one of the Falkland iflands, with 
a fortrefs erefted by M. Bougainville, and called by him 
« St. Louis.’’ 

Port Stephens; a bay on the E. coaft of New Holland. 
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S. lat. 32° go’. W. long. 207° 51'.—Alfo, a harbour on 
the S.coaft of Pitt’s Archipelago, in the North Pacific ocean. 
N. lat. 33° 28’. E. long. 230° 21!. 

Port Stewart, a harbour on the W. coaft of North Ame- 
rica, furveyed by Mr. Stewart, one of Vancouver’s mates. 
N. lat. 55° 38’. E. long. 228° 4’. : 

Port Subec, a harbour on the W. coaft of Lugon. N. 
lat. 14° 5o!. E. long. 120° 20’. 

Port Sufan, a harbour on the W. coatt of North Ame- 
rica, in the gulf of Georgia, E. of Whidby’s ifland. N. 
lat. 48°°5'. Efong. 237° 555/. 

Port Laytay, a harbour on the E. coaft of the ifland of 
Paraguay. N. lat. 10° 35’. E. long. 119° 35/. 

Porr Thouloufé, a harbour on the S. coaft of the ifland 
of Cape Breton. 

Port Tibori, a fea-port town on the S.W. coait of the 
- ifland of Negropont. N. lat. 38° 17’. E. long. 27° tol. 

Port Tobacco, a polt-town of America, in Maryland, 
and capital of Charles county, fituated a little above the con- 
fluence of two {mall ftreams, which form the creek of its 
name, that empties through the N. bank of the Potowmac, 
at Thomas’s Point, about four miles below the town. It 
contains about 80 houfes, and a large epifcopal church ; and 
alfo a warehoufe for the infpeétion of tobacco. Near it are 
the celebrated cold waters of Mount Mifery ; it is 52 miles 
S.W. of Annapolis. 

Port Towan, a {mall bay on the N. W. coaft of Cornwall; 
12 miles N.W, of St. Ives. 

Port Townfhend, a harbour in the gulf of Georgia, on 
the W. coaft of North America, difcovered by Vancouver 
in 1792. N. lat. 48°3!. E. long. 237° 31’. 

Port de la Trinidad, a bay of the North Pacific ocean, 
on the W. coaft of North America. 

Port Ucah, a harbour on the W. coaft of North Ame- 
rica. N. lat. 52° 25! 

Port Velas, or Velafco, a harbour on the coaft of Cali- 
fornia. N. lat. 28° 13'. 

Port Vendre, a town of France, in the department of 
the Eaftern Pyrenées, with a fmall harbour on the Medi- 
terranean, defended by two forts; deriving its name from a 
temple confecrated to the goddefs Venus; 17 miles E. of 
Ceret. N. lat. 42° 31'. E. long. 3° 12’. 

Port Vinegora, or Round Port, a bay on the N. coatt 
of the ifland of Madagafcar.  S. lat. 13° 30. E. long. 53° 

' 

“pate Wells, a harbour or inlet on the N.W. part of 
Prince William’s found, onthe W. coatt of North America, 
from N. to S. about 10 miles in length, and 3 in its medial 
breadth. N. lat. 60° 59/. E. long. of the entr. 202° 3o0!. 

Port Yarrock, a harbour of Scotland, on the W. fide of 
Wigton bay. N. lat. 54° 49'. W. leng. 4° 24!. 

PORTA, in Anatomy. See Porrarum Vena, 
LIVER. 

Porra, Simon, in Biography, a celebrated Peripatetic 
philofopher in the fixteenth century, was born at Naples in 
the year 1496. He ftudied under Pomponazzi at Pifa, (fee 
his article, ) whofe fentiments he adopted on the fubject of 
the immortality of the foul. He became a lecturer in dif. 
ferent Italian cities, and was nominated profeffor of philo- 
fophy at Pifa in the year 1546, where he explained the 
writings of Ariftotle to crowded auditories, with profound 
learning and great applaufe. In 1552 he returned to his 
native city, where he died in 1554, at the age of 58. He 
was author of various works in moral philofophy, which 
were collected and publifhed at Florence a fhort time before 
his death. The titles of thefe are given in the General Bio- 
graphy, to which our readers are referred. 
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Porta, GIAMBATISTA, a Neapolitan gentleman, born 
about the year 1540. At avery early age he applied him- 
felf to the ftudy of nature, and fo great was his zeal for 
the advancement of knowledge, that he aflembled a kind of 
academy in his houfe named de’ Secretz, to which no one was 
admitted who had not made fome ufeful difcovery in philo- 
fophy or medicine. He likewife travelled for improvement, 
and became acquainted with the famous Fra. Paolo, from | 
whom he acquired much valuable information. At Rome 
he was admitted into the academy de’Lincei. He travelled 
throughout Italy, into France and Spain, vifiting all the 
libraries and. learned men, and converfing with artifts on 
matters relative to their feveral profeffions. His publica- 
tions widely extended his fame, and Peirefc, when he vifited 
Naples, about the end of the fixteenth century, held fre- 
quent converfations with Porta, and his brother, alfo a 
man of learning, and examined with attention the’ various 
curiofities of their mufeum. e was accufed of unlawful 
fuperftitions, and was obliged {o appear in perfon at the 
court of Rome to anfwer the acyufation. He died at Na- 
ples in 1615, much regretted ds one of the moft acute 
geniufes of the age; his various talents were, however, 
joined with ne incontfiderable portion of credulity and extra- 
vagance. His earlieft work was entitled ‘* Magia Natura- 
lis,’’ firft printed in four books in 1538, which he after- 
wards augmented to twenty books. It has been frequently 
printed and tranflated into various languages. His work 
entitled «¢ Phytognomonica,” in 1588, is an elaborate at- 
tempt to deteé the qualities of plants by their refemblances 
to animals and their parts. One of his moft fanciful works 
is entitled «« De Humana Phyfiognomia,” in which he pro- 
fefles to teach the art of difcovering all the propenfities of 
the human mind from the countenance, and of correcting 
them by fuitable remedies. To this he added a * Phyfiog- 
nomia Ceeleftia,”? treating upon the influence of the planets 
and conftellations upon the manners and conititution, on 
which he fuppofes the bodily temperament to exert a greater 
effet. His work “ De Afris Tran{fmutationibus,”’ gives 
an account of all that was then known of meteorological 
phenomena. His mathematical works obtained for him a 
{till higher reputation than his other pieces; the principal 
of thefe were ‘* Elementa Curvilinea,’’ and ** De Refrac- 
tione Optices.’’? In optics he was a great improver, if he 
does not merit the higher rank of a difcoverer. The theory — 
of light is much indebted to his labours ; he was probably 
the firft who fully fatisfied himfelf that vifion is performrd 
by the intromiffion of fomething into the eye, and not by 
the vifual rays proceeding from it. He invented the camera 
obfcura, and applied it to the action of the human eye, 
though he fufpected that the cryftalline lens, and not the 
retina, was the feat of vifion. He attributes to refraction 
the colours of the rainbow, but does not fuppofe it to be 
refraction in fingle drops, but of the whole mafs of the fall- 
ing rain. He wrote a curious work “ De occultis litera~ 
rum notis,”” in which he gives a great number of modes of 
fecret writing. He is faid to have compofed comedies and 
tragedies, but thofe attributed to him have not yielded any 
addition to his fame. Prieftley’s Optics. Gen. Biog. 

Porta, Baccio NELLA, called #ra. Bartelommeo = San 
Marco. (See Baccio.) In addition to what is there in- 
ferted, we fhall give M. Fufeli’s judicious charafteriftic of 
this great artift, whofe real furname has unfortunately 
e{caped from the records of hiftory. The appellation of 
Baccio is merely a vulgar diminutive of Bartolommeo, 
and that of della Porta was attached to him in confequence 
of his having his abode near one of the gates of Florence. 
When he afterwards took the facerdotal habit of the Do- 

minican 


? 
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miniean convent of St. Marco, he obtained that cognomen 
by which he is beft, and indeed univerfally known, Fra. 
Bartolommeo di St. Marco ; and fometimes is fimply called 
by authors ‘Il Frate.’ ‘ He ftudied under Cofimo Rofelli, 
but foon grew enamoured of the grand chiaro-fcuro of 
Lionardo da Vinci, and {trove to emulate it. His progrefs 
was rapid, and he became the inftructor of Raphael in co- 
lour, who gave him leffons in perfpective. In imitation of 
him, Baccio aimed at mpi gracefulnefs with grandeur of 
form. The compofition of his facred fubjeéts, and he 
painted little elfe, is the ufual one of his time; which ad- 
hered to Raphael himfelf, and was not difmiffed by the Flo- 
rentine {chool before the epoch of Pontormo: but he dif- 
guifed its formality by the introdudtion of architeCture and 
majettic fcenery. To repel the invidious charge of incapa- 
eity for large proportions, he produced the fublime figure 
of St. Marc, which alone fills an ample pannel, and is now 
among the fpoils of the Louvre. His St. Sebaftian, for 
{kill in the naked, and energy of colour, obtained every fuf- 
frage of artifts and of critics, but unfortunately became 
fach a favourite with the female vifitants of the chapel, that 
the monks thought proper, firft to remove the picture to a 
more private place, and afterwards to fell and fend it to 
France. In drapery he may be confidered as an inventor ; 
no artift of his fchool formed it with equal breadth or dig- 
nity, or fo natural and expreffive of the limits; and if he 
were the conftru€tor, he was certainly not the flave of the 
layman.””? One work of his, of prodigious grandeur and 
beauty, is unnoticed by our author, vz. the Affumption 
of the Virgin, at Lucca. Its fituation being retired, this 
picture is little known to travellers, though it is one of the 
moft fublime produétions of the pencil. Mr. Weit, the pre- 
fident of the Royal Academy, has in his poflefiion a confi- 
derable part of the Studies mentioned by Vafari as having 
been left to his {cholar, a nun of St. Catherine at Florence ; 


and among them feveral drawings for this picture and its 


various parts. They are accompanied by about 200 draw- 
ings of figures, draperies, and limbs ; ftudied from nature 
with great care and tafte, and exhibit the induitry and un- 
common zeal with which he laid the bafis of his juftly ac- 
quired fame. 

Porta, €ostanzo, of Cremona, a difciple of Willaert, 
and fellow-ftudent with Zarlino. He was at firft maeftro 
di cappella at Padua, next at Ofimo, in the March of An- 
cona; then'at Ravenna; and laftly, at Loretto; where he 
‘died in 1601. He was author of eighteen different works 
for the church, full of elaborate and curious compofitions, 
which have been always fought and admired by matters, and 
colle€tors of learned mufic. This author feems not only to 
have vanquifhed all the difficult contrivances for which John 
Okenheim, Jufquin del Prato, and Adrian Willaert, from 
whofe fchool he fprung, were celebrated, but confiderably 
augmented their number : for, as orators, lawyers, and com- 
mentators have the art of twifting and fubverting words to 
any meaning that favours their caufe or hypotheiis, fo Con- 
ftanzo Porta had equal power over any feries of mufical 
notes in a canon or fugue; which he could not only work 
in rede et retro, but invert, augment, diminifh, divide, or 
fubdivide, at his pleafure. In this faculty he very much re- 
fembled our Tallis, his contemporary. He began to flourifh 
towards the latter end of the reign of Henry VIII. as did 
Tallis. According to Draudius, his five-part motets were 
publithed at Venice in 1546; and between that period and 
1599, the reit of his works were publifhed, either by him- 
felf or {cholars, of whom he had a great number ;_ particu- 
larly Lodovico Balbo, who flourifhed about 1578, and Gia- 
como Antonio Piccioli, 1588, both voluminous compofers, 
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in their mafter’s artificial and elaborate ftyle, and confe- 
quently great canonitts. 

A compofition by Coftanzo Porta, in feven parts, is in- 
ferted in Burney’s General Hiftory of Mufic, vol. iii. 
p- 227, taken from the author’s fifty-two motets, in four, 
five, fix, feven, and eight vocal parts, printed in 1588, while 
he was maeftro di cappella of the holy church of Loretto; 
it confifts of four parts in canon, two per moto ritto, and 
two per moto contrario, while the other three are in free fugue. 
Though long, it is fo curious, and conftruéted with fo 
much art, that it is exhibited as an example of that {cientific 
{pecies of writing, by which alone the abilities of a contra- 
puntift were meatured in the fixteenth century, when there 
were no mufical dramas, or full pieces for inftruments, and 
but few fingle fongs, or folos of any kind, to exercife genius 
and invention. Mafles and motets for the church, and ma- 
drigals for the chamber, in three, four, five, fix, and more 
parts, comprifed almoft all the mufic that was then com- 
pofed. 

Porta, Giovanni, of Venice, firft appeared as an opera 
compofer in that city in 1716. His favour in his native 
place mult have been very confiderable ; as we find in the 
catalogue of mufical dramas performed in’ Venice in the 
beginning of the laft century, twelve compofed by Porta. 

Porta Augufla, in Ancient Geography, a town of Spain, 
in the country of the Vacczi, between Viminatum and An- 
traca. Ptolemy. 

Porta, La, in Geography, a town of the ifland of Cor- 
fica, and capital of a diftriét; 22 miles 'S.S.W. of Baftia. 
N. lat. 42° 18/. E. long. 9° 30!. 

Porta Canonne, a town of Naples, in the province of 
Capitanata; 8 miles S. of Termola. 

Porta Maria, lies in the N.E. part of the ifland of Ja- 
maica, S.E. from Gallina point. 

Porta Port, lies on the N.W. fide of the ifland of New- 
foundland, having its S. entrance 10 or 12 leagues from 
Cape St. George. 

PORTABLE, fomething eafy of carriage. 

PortTABLE Sarometer. See BAROMETER. 

PORTACRA, Kara-Sou,-in Ancient Geography, a 
town in the interior of the Tauric Cherfonefus, placed by 
Ptolemy 50! W. of Cimmerium. 

PORTADOWN, in Geography, a poft-town of the 
county of Armagh, Ireland, fituated on the river Bann, 
over which it has a ftone bridge, and noted for extenfive 
bufinefs in the linen manufacture. It is 654 miles N. by W. 
from Dublin. 

PORT Amanic#, in Ancient Geography, a defile of 
mount Amanus, at the eaftern extremity of the Mediterra- 
nean fea, which, according to Ptolemy, feparated between 
Cilicia and Syria. Here was the paflage from the gulf of 
Iffus into Cilicia, and the fcene of two famous battles, 
one near Iffus between Darius and Alexander, in which 
the latter was victorious, and another between Septimius 
Severus and Pifcennius Niger, in which the latter was 
vanquithed. 

Porta, or Pyle ad Helos, a defile of Areadia, upon 
the route from Megalopolis to the canton of Menale. On 
the left of this defile was a wood confecrated to Bonus 
Deus, and at_a {mall diftance was the tomb of Ariftodemus, 
who had ufurped the fovereign power at Megalopolis, and who 
pofleffed many excellent qualities under the denomination of 
atvrant. Minerva, the inventrefs, had alfo a temple near 
this place. On the mght was a place confecrated to Boreas, 
to whom the Megalopolitans offered facrifices as agod. At 
no great diltance were alfo the burying-place of Amphia-~ 

raus, 
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raus, and a temple of Ceres of Helos, acceflible only to 
females. 

PORTAFERRY, in Geography, a poft-town of the 
county of Down, Ireland, fituated in the barony of Ardes, 
which is in a great meafure feparated by Strangford lough 
from the reft of the county. Portaferry is on one fide of 
the channel by which this extenfive lough is conneéted with 
the fea, and there is a ferry from it to the town of Strang- 
ford on the other fide, from which it derived its name. It 
is So miles N.N.E. from Dublin, and fix E. from Down- 
patrick. | 

PORTAGE, in Commerce, denotes money paid for the 
wages of failors, while in port. 

PortaGe, in Geography, a county in the flate of Ohio, 
containing, in 1810, g towns and 2995 inhabitants. 

PorraGe River, a river of America, which runs into 
lake Erie, N. lat. 41°55’. W. long. 82° 42!. 

PortaGE, Le Grand, leads from the N.E. end of lake 
Superior, in Upper Canada, to a chain of fmaller lakes, on 
the communication to the north-weftern trading ports. 

Portace Point, on the E. coaft of New Brunfwick, and 
in the S.W. part ef the gulf of St. Lawrence, forms the 
N. limit of Miramichi bay, as Point Ecoumenac does 
the S. 

PORTAIGUILLE, in Surgery, the handle of a ten- 
taculum. 

PORTAIL, in Architedure, the face or frontifpiece of a 
ehurch, viewed on the fide in which is the great door. 

Portail is alfo ufed for the great door, or gate itfelf of a 
palace, caftle, &c. 

PORTAL, aterm ufed for a little fquare corner of a 
room, cut off from the reft of the room by the wainfcot ; 
frequent in the ancient buildings, but now difufed. 

The word feems a diminutive of the French porte, door, 
gate, it being through this that they entered into the room. 

Porta is fometimes alfo ufed for a little gate, por- 
tella; where there are two gates of a different fize. See 
GATE. 

PorTAL is fometimes alfo ufed for a kind of arch of 
_ joiner’s work before a door, 

Porta di St. Luis, in Geography, a town of Brafil, in 
the government of Goyas, on the river Tocantin.  S. lat. 
ESP, 3a). . 

PORTALEGRE, a town of Portugal, in Alentejo, 
the fee of a bifhop ; containing, befides the cathedral, four 
parifh churches, five convents, an hofpital, and about 5600 
inhabitants ; fortified with walls and towers ; 84 miles E. of 
Lifbon. _N. lat. 39° 8!.. W. long. 7° 11. 

PORTALOON. See Puteram. - 

PORTAMENTS, in Jtakan Mufic, fignifies the condu& 
of the voice, which is faid to be good, when it is neither 
nafal nor guttural. 

PORTARLINGTON, in Geography, a pott-town of 
the Queen and King’s county, Ireland, being partly in each, 
but chiefly in the Queen’s county, It is fituated on the 
riyer Barrow, by which it is divided. It isa large town, 
and an agreeable refidence, from the number of genteel fami- 
lies which live there. It was formerly a fettlement of 
French Proteftant refugees, the defcendants of many of 
whom are ftill living there, and is remarkable for a great 
number of {chools for children of both fexes, which are 
principally employed in the preparative education of very 
young children. At the union it was chofen as one of the 
boroughs to be reprefented, and accordingly fends one mem- 
ber. It is 37 miles W.S.W. from Dublin. 

PORTARUM Vena, in Anatomy, a large vein, pro- 
guced by the union of the veins of the ftomach, intef- 
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tines, {pleen, and pancreas, and ramified in the liver. See 
Liver. 

PORTASCAWET, or Port Skewet, in Geography, a 
{mall fea-port of England, in the county of Monmouth, 
on a {mall river, which runs into the Severn; anciently, 
before the building of Chepftow, the only port in the 
country ; 4 miles S.W. of Chepitow. ; 

-PORTATE, in Heraldry. A crofs portate is a crofs 
which does not ftand upright, as crofles generally do, but 
lies athwart the efcutcheon, in bend, as if 1t were carried on 
a man’s fhoulder. See Cross. 

Colombiere tells us, it is by fome called porté, that is, 
carried, becaufe, when our Sayiour went to fuffer death, 
he was obliged tocarry his crofs, which is always thus re- 
prefented floping, and inclined after this manner... 

PORTCHESTER, or PorrcHESTER-STREET, 1 Geo- 
graphy, a parifh and village in the hundred ef Portfdown, 
in the vicinity of Portfmouth, and county of Southampton, 
England, is a place noted for its ancient cattle, and military : 
barracks. ‘The former appears to be partly ef Roman 
con{truction, with additiens and alterations by the Saxons,. 
Normans, and Englifh. It is feated on a neck of land, in 
the middle of Portf{mouth harbour, or bay, and confifts of a 
feries of walls and towers, which occupy an area of about . 
five acres of land. ‘The walls are nearly twelve feet thick, 
and eighteen feet in height, and have in many places a 
paflage round them covered with a parapet: it has eighteen 
towers of various fhapes and magnitudes, including thofe of 
the keep, and is defended on the north, weit, and fouth fides 
by a ditch varying in breadth, and fifteen feet in depth: on 
the eaft are two ditches which extend to the water, and have 
probably been filled by the influx of the tide. The entrance. 
on the welt fide is thirty feet deep and fourteen wide, under a 
{quare tower : on the infide, over the gate, are two projecting 
figures, fomewhat refembling Egyptian fphynxes. In the 
eaft wall, nearly oppofite this gate, is another of like di- 
menfions: there are likewife two fally-ports. 

The keep, obferves Grofe, encompafles a parallelogram 
of fixty-five feet by one hundred and fifteen. It has four 
towers, three of them ftanding on the outfide wall: one of 
thefe, which is much larger than the reft, forms the N.W. 
angle of the {quare; the fourth tower ftands at the S.E. 
corner of this building. Here are many rooms, feveral very 
large, and fome arched with ftone: among them is one- 
which appears to have been a chapel; the entrance is 
through a gate on the fouth fide, only eight feet wide. 
Several of thefe towers, as well as parts of the walls, are 
now in ruins. 3 

The round towers are placed at the north-eaft, fouth-eatt, 
and fouth-weft angles ; the north-welt angle is now taken up 
by the great {quare tower of the keep: fome of thefe towers 
are twenty and others nineteen feet in diameter; and in ge- 
neral they project about eighteen feet and a half from the 
wall. In fome of them are {till vifible regular rows of Ro- 
man brick, dividing the rows of flone-work ; and particu- 
larly in one on the fouth fide, in which are three.rows very - 
diftinét: in the wall itfelf on this fide they may alfo be 
traced, and indeed in many other parts. The extent of the 
outward walls, exclufive of the projecting parts of the 
round corner towers, is about 620 feet on the north and 
fouth fides ; and 610 on the eaft and weit fides. In the keep, 
which forms the north-weft angle of the caftle, traces of the - 
architecture of the Saxon and Norman periods, and even of 
later ages, to the time of queen Elizabeth, are plainly 
to be feen. The great tower is lofty, and contains two 
vaults or dungeons at bottom, with the remains of three 


double apartments above them, in fo many feveral ftories: 
~ 3ts 
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its walls are nearly eight feet thick ; and its external dimen- 
fions on the north and fouth fifty-feven feet ; and on the 
eaft and weit fifty-eight feet. 

The moft curious part of the inner or Norman court, as it 
may be called, is its fortified entrance, which opens from 
the outer area on the eaft, where is a large Norman tower, 
which is.now much dilapidated, built on the Roman work; 
and formerly fecured by a portcullis, and: double-folding 
doors {trongly barricadoed. ‘The weit, or oppolite entrance, 
is alfo by a ftrong Norman tower, about 35 feet wide and 
30 deep, having a paflage through the centre about eight 
feet in width ; this alfo is in ruins. 

The Sacellum of the Pratorium of the Romans is fuppofed 
by Mr. King fo have been on the fpot now occupied as 
the {cite of the parifh church, which 1s an edifice of great 
antiquity, dedicated to St. Mary, ftanding within the outer 
court. Though part of it has been rebuilt and other parts 
repaired at various periods, it {till difplays many fpecimens 
of Saxon architeCture, particularly in the weit front. Its 
original form was that of a crofs, with a low tower rifing 
from the interfection ; but the fouth tranfept has been taken 
down. All the doors and windows of the ancient part have 
femi-circular arches; and thofe of the weit end are deco- 
rated with double zig-zag ornaments. Here it was that 
Henry I. founded the priory of Black canons, afterwards 
removed to Southwick. Within the church is a monument 
to the memory of fir Thomas Cornwallis, knt. groom porter 
to queen Elizabeth and James .I., who died in November 
1618. Here is a curious and ancient font. Parts of the 
caftle were recently fitted up for, and occupied by, prifoners 
of war ; but it is hoped that it may never again be required 
for that purpole. _ 

It has been afferted by fome writers, that the Roman ge- 
neral Vefpafian landed here on his firft arrival in Britain ; 
but this has been contradi¢ted by others on better teftimony. 
That it muft have been in his poffeflion is, however, ex- 
tremely probable, as the conqueft of the Ifle of Wight 
could hardly have been otherwife effe€ted. That feveral of 
the Saxon invaders landed here is more certain, and particu- 
larly Porta, with his fons Bieda and Megla, by whofe aid 
Cerdic was enabled to eftablifh the kingdom of the Weft 
Saxons. At what period it was deferted of inhabitants is 
unknown; though prefumed to be on the rife of Portf- 
mouth, after the fea had in fome degree retired from the 
upper parts of the harbour. This place is generally ad- 
mitted to have been the Portus-Magnus of the Romans, and 
the Caer-peris of the Britons. For a more ample account 
of the caftle and village, the reader is referred to King’s 
Munimenta Antigua, vol. ii., and to the Beauties of Eng- 
land and. Wales, vol. vi., by J. Britton and E. W. Brayley. 

PORT-CRAION, a pencil-cafe, an inftrument ferving 
to enclofe a.pencil, and occafionally alfo ufed as, a handle 
for holding it. 

It is ufually four or five inches long, and contrived fo 
that the pencil may be ‘lid up and down it by means of a 
{pring and button. Its outfide is filed into eight fides or 
faces, on which are drawn the feétor lines: its infide is 
round; fometimes it is made round or cylindrical, both, 
withoutfide and withia, and has its length divided into 
inches apd parts of inches. 

PORTCULLICE, called alfo herfe and farrafin,in For- 
tification, an affemblage of feveral great pieces of wood laid 
or joined acrofs one another, like a harrow, and each pointed 
at the bottom with iron, 

- Thefe formerly ufed to be hung over the gateways of 
fortified places, ta be ready to let down in cafe oF a furprife, 

Vor. XXVIII. 
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when the enemy fhould come fo quick, as not to allow time 
to fhut the gates. 

But now-a-days, the orgues are more generally ufed, as 
being tense anfwer the purpofe better. 

PORT-DIEU, among the French, is a parifh-priett, 
whofe bufinefs is to carry the viaticum, or facrament, to fick 
people. . 

PORTE, Perer pe La, in Biography, was firlt train- 
bearer to queen Anne of Auftria, and afterwards maitre 
@hotel, and firft valet-de-chambre to Lewis KIV. He 
was the fole confident of the queen, who entrufted to him 
her fecret correfpondence with the kings of Spain and 
England, then enemies to France. He was thrown into 
prifon by cardinal Richelieu, who not only caufed him to 
be treated with great rigour, but even threatened him with 
death, in order to compel him to betray the queen’s fecrets. 
He-remained firm, and was liberated, but exiled. La Porte 
was a man of confiderable worth, and of elevated fentiments, 
and executed his office about the young king with a true 
regard to his mafter’s advantage. Having noticed his 
fondnefs of perfonating a valet, he one day feated himfelf 
in the armed chair, with his hat upon his head. On the 
king’s complaining to. his mother of La Porte’s want of 
refpe&, he replied, in his. prefence, ‘* Since the king has 
chofen to aflume my part, is it not reafonable that I fhould 
take his? and,-in truth, I am no lofer by the exchange.”’ 
Lewis was defirous of continuing the cuftom of being read 
to fleep by the Fairy Tales; but La Porte fubftituted 
Mezerai’s Hiltory of France: when cardinal Mazarin, 
who would gladly have protraéted the period of the king’s 
ignorance, complained that the domeffic wifhed to make 
himfelf governor. He died at Paris in 1680, at the age of 
77. His “ Memoirs”? were publifhed at Geneva in 1756, 
which contain much curious matter, that bears the ftamp 
of truth and integrity. 

PORTE’E, Fr. the five parallel lines on and between 
which all mufic is now written. Till the middle of the 
laft century, lutes, guitars, and fome other inftruments, had 
peculiar tablatures ; but thefe are no longer in ufe at prefent, 
nor have any new fchemes of notation been favourably re- 
ceived in any part of Europe. See Starr. 

PORTEGLO, in the Gla/s Trade, the inftrument with 
which the founder, or conciator, feums the glafs while 
melting. 

PORTELA, in Geography, a town of Portugal, in 
Alentejo ; 10 miles N.N.W. of Mourao. 

PortELa das Cabras, a town of Portugal, in the pro- 


vince of Entre Duero e Minho; 7 miles N.W. of Braga. 


PORTELET, a fmall ifland near the N. coaft of the 
ifland of Jerfey. 

PORTELLA, a town of Naples, in Lavora; 6 miles 
W. of Fundi. 

PORTENDICK, or Port Addi, a town of Africa, 
in the country of Zanhaga, inhabited by Moors, whofe 
chief trade is fifhing, and gathering of gum in ‘the neigh- 
bouring woods; it 1s fituated on a bay, on the weit of the 
Atlantic. N. lat. 18° 6). 

Portenpick, Little, a fea-port of Africa; 25 miles S. 
of Portendick. 

PORTER, a lake of Nova Scotia, lying a little E. of 
Halifax, and emptying its waters into the ocean, about 15 
miles E. of that place; 15 miles long, and 14 mile broad. 

Porter, in the Manege, fignifies to direct or pufh ona 
horfe at pleafure ; whether forwards, or upon turns, &c. 

PorTER, a malt liquor, which is a favourite beverage of 
the inhabitants of London, and other large towns. The dif- 
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tinguifhing characters of this liquor are its deep brown co- 
lour, and an agreeable flavour, which it is difficult to de- 
{cribe, our language having fo few words expreffive of dif- 
ferent taftes. The origin of the name is thus gelated by the 
ingenious editor of the Pi€ture of London. “ Before the 
year 1730, the malt liquors in general ufe in London were 
ale, beer, and two-penny, and it was cuftomary for the 
drinkers of malt liquor to call for a pint, or tankard, of 
half and half, i.e.a half of ale and half of beer, a half of ale 
and half of two-penny, or half of beer and half of two- 
penny. Incourfe of time it alfo became the practice to 
call for a pint or tankard of three-threads, meaning a third 
of ale, beer, and two-penny ; and thus the publican had the 
trouble to go to three cafks, and turn three cocks, for a pint 
of liquor. To avoid this inconvenience and waite, a brewer 
of the name of Harwood conceived the idea of making a 
liquor, which fhould partake of the fame united flavours of 
ale, beer, and two-penny ; he did fo, and fucceeded, calling it 
entire, or entire butt, meaning that it was drawn entirely from 
one cafk, or butt ; and as it was a very hearty and nourifhing 
liquor, it was very fuitable for porters and other working peo- 
ple ; hence it obtained the name of porter.” The houfe of 
Harwood is ftill a refpe€table brewery ; but an immenfe 
trade has, fince the period above-mentioned, arifen, and is di- 
vided among feveral brewers. 

At firft, the only effential difference in the methods of 
brewing porter and other kinds of beer, was, that it was 
brewed from brown malt, and this gave to it both the 
colour and flavour required. Of late years it has been 
brewed from mixtures of pale and brown malt, and the 
colour of the prefent liquor is much lefs than was for- 
merly efteemed requifite: but finding that pale malt 
yields a much greater portion of faccharine matter than 
brown, the greateft number of the Lendon brewers have 
given up the brown malt altogether, ufing pale and amber 
malt, which is intermediate between the two. From thefe 
they procure a liquor of proper ftrength, and they give it 
both colour and flavour, by the addition of colouring mat- 
ter made from burnt fugar, or by burning the fugar of 
concentrated wort. All the London porter is profefled to 
be entire butt, as indeed it was at firft; but the fyftem is 
now altered, and it is very generally compounded of two 
kinds, or rather the fame liquor in two different ftages, the 
due admixture of which is palatable, though neither is 
good alone. One is mild, and the other ftale porter ; the 
former is that which has a flightly bitter flavour, from 
having been lately brewed ; the latter has been kept longer. 
This mixture the publican adapts to the palates of his feveral 
cuftomers, and efieéts the mixture very readily, by means of 
a machine containing {mall pumps worked by handles. In 
thefe are four pumps, but only three fpouts, becaufe two of 
the pumps throw out at the fame fpout: one of thefe two 
pumps draws the mild, andthe other the ftale porter, from 
the cafks down in the cellar, and the publican, by dex- 
teroufly changing his hold to the handle of the next pump, 
works either pump, and draws both kinds of beer at the 
fame fpout. An indifferent obferver fuppofes, that fince 
it all comes from one fpout, it is saat thie beer, as the 
publican profefles over his door, and whith vulgar prejudice 
has decided to be the only good porter, though the dif- 
ference is not eafily diftinguifhed. 

By referring to the article BRew1nG, our readers will ob- 
tain correct ideas of the general principles of the art, and 
under the prefent we propofe to detail the procefs of brewing 
porter; and alfoto defcribe the utenfils and machines ufed 
by the London brewers, who, in confequence of the very 
large {cale on which they conduét their proceffes, have been 


induced to itudy, with the moit minute attention, every 
thing which can tend to improve their beer, or economize 
the materials ; as alfo to diminifh the labour of removing 
fuch large quantities of liquor from one part of the works 
to another : in this their grand agent is the fteam-engine, 
which gives motion to feveral very capital machines. , 

There are in London twelve houfes, which are confi- 
dered as the principal perter-breweries, and from the re- 
turns of the excife, we find that the quantities of beer they 
brewed in the courfe of two years, viz. from July 1810 to 
July 1812, was as follows. 


Barrels in Barrels in 
21810 and 11, 1811and12. 
Barclay and Perkins, Borough 264,405 270,259 
Meux, Reid, and Co., Liquor-pond- 

Fra, : ~ 220,094 188,078 
bbe Eaabury, and ee Baer I 142,179 150,164 
Whitbread and Co., Chifwell-ftreet 122,316 122,446 
Calvert and Co., Thames-itreet 105,887 108,212 
H. Meux and Co., Marlborough- 

mat i Z r i 103,152 102,403 
Combe and Co. - - - 81,761 100,824 
Brown, Parry, and Co., Golden-lane 72,367 — 
Goodwynne and Co., Wapping 85,181 81,022 
Elliott and Co., Pimlico : 58,042 58,385 
Cocks and Campbell - - —- 51,474 
Taylor - = 4 “ = 46,222 51,220 
Clowes, Maddox, and Newbury, 2: 

Tooley-ftreet : - 4 t Se 34,010 


Of thefe works, the firft that had a fteam-engine, and the 
moft complete in its arrangement of the utenfils, 1s Mr. Whit- 
bread’s in Chifwell-{treet. This gentleman having permitted 
our draught{man to take drawings from the moft interefting 
parts of his extenfive works, we fhall proceed to explain 
them, with the affiftance of Plate Porter Brewery. Figs. 1. 
and 2. of this plate are elevations of the whole brewery, 
being intended to fhew the conne¢tion of all the parts at one 
view ; but we mutt premife, that thefe elevations are in a 
great degree imaginary, and are not to be confidered as 
taken upon any particular planes, becaufe the different erec- 
tions would then fall one behind the other, fo as to hide them 
from the view ; they are therefore reprefented in fuch fitua- 
tions as would be moft convenient for explanation ; but the 
relative levels, as alfo the dimenfions of the individual 
veflels, are corret. A A, (fig. 1.) is the building containing 
the fteam-engine, which is of twenty horfes power, and 
gives motion to all the machines by a wheel on the axis 
of the fly-wheel, turning another upon the horizontal 
fhaft, and this leads to the mill, where it turns the great 
horfe-wheel B B. This wheel drives feveral other wheels, to 
convey the power in different direGtions. It was the original 
firft mover of the mill; and when, (by the invention of Mr. 
Watt,) the fteam-engine was rendered applicable to turn 
machinery, the horfe-wheel was very judicioufly retained, 
as by this means, if the engine fhould break, or be difabled, 
during the procefs of a day’s brewing, the work can be 
continued by putting the horfes to the wheel. This is a 
great advantage, becaufe the delay of a few hours in pump- 
ing up the beer, in more than one of the ftages, would cer- 
tainly produce a premature fermentation, and {poil the whole 
quantity. ‘The water for the brewery is raifed from a deep 
well by a pump placed in it, and this is worked by cranks 
and rods, 4, from the beam of the engine. The well is fituated 
out in the yard, and the cranks are placed in an arched paf- 
fage, which leads from the engine-houfe to the well. The 
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pump, by means of a pipe d, forces the water up to an 
immente refervoir, called the /iquor back, placed at a fuf- 
ficient elevation to fupply the whole brewery. In fg. 1. 
this refervoir is reprefented as placed over the fteam-engine, 
which indeed is its ufual pofition in the large London 
breweries, but in Mr. Whitbread’s it is erected over fome 
buildings which could not be fhewn in our plate: from this 
the refervoir pipes are laid, to convey the water to any part 
of the works where it may be required. The principal of 
thefe are to the coppers B, of which there are three, placed 
clofe together, but only one can be feen. C is the chimney for 
it, and the fame roof, D, covers them all. The water, 
being heated in the coppers, is conducted by a pipe, e, to the 
mafh tuns E: one of thefe is placed immediately before each 
of the coppers, though only one is to be feen in the view. 
During the procefs of mafhing, the malt is kept conftantly 
ftirred by machines in each tun, which receive their motion 
from the fteam-engine by the fhaft f: this pafles over the 
centre of all three, and by means of bevelled wheels, gives 
motion to a vertical axis in the centre of each tun, which are 
the principal axes of the machines. ‘The malt, previous to 
mafhing, is ground, or crufhed, to render the hufks pervious 
to the water. In moft breweries it is ground between mill- 
{tones, fuch as are ufed for grinding corn, but in thefe works 
it is broken between iron rollers, g, g, fimilar to thofe ufed 
for flatting iron: they are 18 inches in diameter, and two 
feet fix inches in length, and are fituated at fuch a diftance 
afunder, that only a piece of thick brown paper can be 
pafled between them; they are turned by wheels from the 
long horizontal fhaft a, and immediately above them is a 
third roller, which has a number of deep flutes, or cavities, 
cutin it, from one end to the other, and thefe, as it revolves, 
become filled with malt from the hopper above, and then 
deliver it to the two rollers, which, being in motion, take it 
between them, and crufh all the grains flat. By this, which 
is called a feeding roller, the fupply to the rollers is kept 
conitant and regular, without which they would be in great 
danger of clogging up, or fetting faft. The malt, when it 
has pafled through the rollers, is completely broken, even its 
moft mimute grains, but very little of it is cut into flour ; 
for the hufks of the malt, though cracked fo as to admit 
the water readily to the contents, {till prevent the flour 
being feparated. This is a great advantage over the method, 
of grinding, becaufe that produces a great quantity of 
flour, which is the richeft part of the malt, but when it 
is ground fine, and feparated from the grain, it does not 
yield fo much extraét in the mafh tun, as when it is pre- 
ferved in the grain, and the hufk fufficiently broken. This 
is becaufe the flour, when immerfed in the water, and wetted, 
forms a fort of pafte, which at firft abforbs a confiderable 
portion of water, but will not afterwards quit it, fo that 
very little extraét is obtained from that portion of the malt 
which is feparated from the grain, in the ftate of flour. The 
ttore of malt, before it is ground, is kept in the malt lofts 
over the mill, as reprefented. When it is brought in waggons 
to the yard, clofe by the mill, the facks are drawn up by 
the tackle at F into the loft, and here the facks are fhot 
down, through holes in the floor, into the great ftore malt 
lofts, and from thefe, as it is wanted, is drawn out, through 
fhuttles, into the hoppers of the rollers g,¢. The {tore lofts 
extend much farther than we have been able to reprefent them 
in jig. 1, but may eafily be imagined, as they are only a repe- 
tition of eight or ten of thofe fhewn in the figure, the fame 
loft extending over the whole, and the fame fack tackle 
drawing up the facks from the carts in the yard; though this, 
of courfe, is not fituated at the end of the mill over the 
pumps, but at the fide, where is could not have been feen. 
The malt, after paffing through the rollers g,g, defcends into 
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a cheft, whence it is eonveyed to the malt binns over the 
mafh tuns E, by the motion of an inclined {crew 4: this is 
a wooden trunk or trough, in which the ferew is fitted to 
revolve, and thus gradually pufhes or raifes the malt which 
is contained in the trough, from the lower end of it to 
the upper, which, being within the malt binn, and at 
the farther end of it, the fcrew completely fills, by 
diftributing the ground malt at all parts of its length. The 
{crew itfelf is formed of thin iron plates, bent into a ferew, 
and fattened, by nails, toa central wooden axis, which re- 
When the malt is wanted for mafhing, 
it is let down from the binn into the mafh tuns, through 
fluices, or fhuttles, in the bottom of it, and curtains are hung 
up all round from the binn to the edge of the tun, to prevent 
lofs from the duft or flour of the malt flying in the air. 
After the procefs of mafhing has continued a fufficient time, 
the extract or wort is drawn off from the mafh tuns into 
other tuns, G, beneath, which are called the under-backs ; 
here it remains only till the coppers are ready to receive it ; 
and it is thrown up by the pump, H, into the copper-back I. 
This is a fhallow ciftern placed above the coppers, and from 
it the wort can be admitted into any of the coppers, or into 
their pans : thefe are veflels which are placed over the cop- 
pers, and their contents receive heat from the fteam raifed 
by the boiling of the copper itfelf. 

To underitand this fee fig. 3, which is a fection taken 
through the centre of the copper. A A is the fire-grate, 
BBC the copper itfelf, containing 350 barrels; its top 
is a dome, and has a cylinder, G, rifing up from it: FF 
is the pan, erected upon the top of the copper, and en- 
clofing the dome C, within. The pan contains 250 
barrels of liquor, which is heated by the fteam rifing 
into the cylinder G, and thence defcending by pipes d, d, 
down into the liquor, and bubbling up through it. The 
heat communicated through the dome alfo affifts in heating 
the contents of the pan. There are two valves in the head G, 
which are kept fhut by fteelyards and weights ; but thefe 
being opened, the {team of the copper is allowed to efcape 
through a copper pipe or chimney, K, (fg. 1.) into the open 
air. E (fg. 3.) is an iron door, to allow entrance, into the 
copper, and alfo to put in the hops; it is fituated on the 
top of a cylinder rifing from the dome, and is fitted fo 
clofely by grinding, that it is fteam-tight when fhut, and forced 
down upon its feat by afcrew. Two flues proceed from 
the fire-grate at the farther end, and conduét the flame and 
heated air round in oppofite directions, a3 fhewn at D D, to 
the chimney, which 1s placed over the fire doors, and thus 
the heat is applied to the fides, as well as to the bottom of 
the coppers: this, as the figure fhews, is made concave be- 
neath, to allow a greater action to the fire. The chimney is 
open at the bottom, and, therefore, the draught it occafions 
through the flues is only by the lateral a€tion of the cur- 
rent of air, occafioned by the column of rarefied air in the 
chimney ; but this draught can be cut off, when it is re- 
quired to damp the fire, by fhutting up two iron doors at 
the ends of the flues, and then no air can pafs through the 
fire. In fome breweries, doors are provided to fhut up the 
bottom of the chimnies, aud thus increafe the draught, by com- 
pelling all the air which enters the chimney to pafs through 
the fire-grate, and thence by the flues into the chimney ; this 
caufes the copper to boil much quicker, but the violent heat 
foon deftroys the copper at the bottom, by burning or melting 
it. When the hops are boiled in the copper, they are kept in 
conftant motion, to prevent their lying upon the bottom and 
burning toit. “This is done by a machine called the row/er, 
contained within the copper ; it confifts of a vertical {pindle, 
e, in the centre of the copper, which at its lower extremity 
has a crofs arm, g, curved, to correfpond with the neers 
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from this a number of loops of heavy chain are fufpended, 
to drag round upon the copper when the {pindle is turned, 
and by this means the hops are raked over and continually 
difturbed. The fpindle pafles through a ftuffing-box 
in the centre of the top, G, of the copper, and is turned 
round by a wheel f, engaged with another upon a thaft re- 
ceiving motion from the engine. The dire€tion of this thaft 
is fhewn dotted in Ag. 1, at x, but is there vattly extended In 
length, as is alfo the ferew for the malt, becaufe the engine 
and mill in reality ftand in the line of the houfe containing 
the coppers and mafh tuns, and at the end ot them, in which, 
pofition it would have been hidden by the building. The fame 
fhaft, x, alfo gives motion to the hop tackle, for drawing the 
hops up to the top of the copper, where they are thrown in at 
the door of it, E, fy. 3. The rowfer can be drawn up from 
the bottom of the copper when it requires to be cleaned, for 
which purpofe its fpindle is fufpended by a fort of tackle, 
that will quickly raife it up fix or feven feet. The copper 
is provided with a float, to fhew the height of the hquor 
within it : this confifts of a ftrong wire, pafling down through 
a tight ftuffing-box in the top of the copper, and fufpending 
a ftone at the lower end of it: from the upper end of the 
wire a line is conduéted over pulleys, which has a ruler or rod 
divided into feet and inches fufpended from it, with a weight 
greater than the weight of {tone when it is fufpended in 
the liquor, but lefs than the weight of the ftone when it is 
drawn up out of the liquor. In this fituation the ftone will 
always be at the furface of the water, in the fame manner 
as if it floated, and will fhew the height of the liquor in the 
copper. There are feveral pipes and cocks belonging to the 
copper, which are as follows: a pipe leading from the liquor 
back to introduce water into it; this has a cock formed of 
two paflages, one admitting it to flow into the pan, and the 
other conveying it by a fhort pipe into the copper itfelf, and 
the handle being turned in one dire¢tion or the other, fhews 
which way it willrun, or turned in another direction it ftops 
up the pipe ; there is alfoa hole in the bottom of the copper 
back, through which the contents run down into the pan, but 
can be clofed by a plug, and near it is a pipe leading down 
through the pan into the copper ; this is clofed by a valve, 
which can be opened by a lever and fcrew, when it is re- 
quired to convey the wort from the copper-back into the 
cepper itfelf; there is alfo a valve, which communicates at 
once from the pan down into the copper. From the bottom 
of the copper is a large cock witha pipe e, which runs 
horizontally over all the three mafh tuns, and at every one a 
branch defcends beneath the bottom of the tun, and turns 
up, with two or three fmaller branches, leading into different: 
parts of the bottom, by which means the hot liquor is ad- 
mitted from the copper into the tun ; it enters in different 
places at the fame time, a precaution which is very neceflary 
to diftribute it equally through the whole of the maltina 
tun, which like this is twenty feet in diameter ; but to do this 
more effeétually, the tun has a falfe bottom perforated with 
{mall holes ; upon this the malt lies, and the water, being in- 
troduced beneath it, flows upwards through the holes in all 
parts at once. 

The mafhing machine, (fee an elevation of it in figs. 4. 
and 5.) is compofed of feveral endlefs chains, R, extended 
over two wheels in the manner of chain pumps, and the links of 
the chains have rakes, d, fixed upon them, and as the wheels 
revolve, afcend and defcend through the whole depth of malt 
contained in the tun, and thus effectually ftir up the whole 
to incorporate it with the water. - That this ation may be 
performed in all the parts of the tun, the frame containing 
the wheels and chains 1s adapted to have a progreflive motion 
round in the tun, by turning round upon the vertical axis, D, 
in the centre. This axis has a bevelled wheel, E, upon it, 


which turns another upon the end of a horizontal fhaft F, 
carrying the wheels, ¢, for the chains R, and extendmg from 
the centre of the tun to its circumference, that end being 
fupported in a frame S, which refts with wheels upon the 
rim or edge, T, of the tun: the interior end is fuftained by a 
frame S, (fig, 5-) fitted upon the vertical,axis, D. Near 
the bottom of the tun another horizontal fhaft, V, parallel 
to the former, is placed, and has upon it the lower wheels, ¢, 
for the endlefs chains of rakes. The pivots of this fhaft 
are fupported in the fame frame S, as the upper: this 
being, as before mentioned, fitted upon the central axis, D, 
at one end, and the other end refting with wheels upon the 
edge, T', of the tun, it may be made to traverfe round the 
tun. This is done by having a ring of cogs fixed upon the 
edge of the tun at T’; and an endlefs fcrew, which is fup- 
ported on the frame S, engages the teeth. By means of 
bevelled wheels, /4, this fcrew is turned flowly round from 
the upper axis, F, of the chain wheels ; andit can, by means 
of a {mall handle, be difengaged from the motion, or it can 
at pleafure be engaged with either of two different pairs of the 
bevelled wheels, one giving it a flow motion and the other a 
much quicker; the firit being ufed to traverfe the machine 
round the tun till the malt is completely wetted, and then 
the quicker motion is ufed to mafh the malt up thoroughly.- 
This machine is the invention of Mr. Cooper, who had a 
patent for it, and has made great numbers. Several other in- 
genious machines have been mivented, but are not yet in gene- 
ral ufe ; one by Mr. Sylvefter, another a patent by Mr. W. 
Jones; (fee Repertory of Arts, firft feries, vol. ix.); a very 
fimple one by Mr: Goodwynne, which he emyloys in his own 
brewery ; a fifth kind of machine is deferibed in our article 
Brewinc. Mr. Jonathan Dickfon has a patent for a me-- 
thod of making mafh tuns in caft iron, by which the very 
heavy expences of conttantly repairing, and often renewing, 
wooden veflels is reduced to a trifle. Meflrs. Barclay and 
Perkins have one of thefe in ufe at their brewery. The 
mafh tuns at Mr. Whitbread’s brewery are lined with thin 
fheet copper, applied in the fame manner as the fheathing of 
a fhip, to prevent leekage, and keep the veflel fweet and 
clean. The math tuns are fupported upon a framing of 
timber, as thewn in fg. 1, which leave room within them 
for the under-back G. The malt-binns are fupported over 
them by an affemblage of pillars between each of the tuns; 
and to give greater {trength to the horizontal beams 1, which 
are beneath the binns, .other horizontal beams, 2, are placed 
at a confiderable height above them, and the two pairs being 
connected by framing and oblique braces, they form a truis 
frame fimilar to a roof, which will bear the weight of the 
binn, when full, without finking. The pipe 3, whieh draws 
off the wort from the under-back, is conduéted to the three- 
barrelled pump at H, which is worked by the mill: this 
elevates it to a trough, which extends over the whole length 
of the copper-back I, and by means of a plug in the bottom 
the wort can be let down into it. 
When the wort has been boiled in the copper with the 
hops, both together are run off, at 4, into the jack-back M: 
this is in reality a large ftrainer, to feparate and retain the 
hops. It is a very large back, provided with a falfe bot- 
tom, compofed of caftaron plates pierced with fmall holes. 
‘Through thefe the liquor drains, when the pipe, /, from the 
bottom of the back is opened; and the hops are left upon 
the falfe bottom: the pipe, /, is conducted to the pump at H, 
and this raifes the wort up to the fame trough, over the cop- 
per-backs I; but inftead of being run into thefe it is ‘con- 
veyed forwards, by a fucceflion of troughs, and diftmbuted 
into the different coolers N,N. Thefe are large backs, and 
very fhallow, feveral being placed in fucceflion over each 
other, and the windows of the building are made very open, 
to 
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to admit a current of cold air, to carry the heat off from 
the beer. In thefe it remains a fufficient time, till it is 
cooled to the temperature defired, and then it is drawn off 
from the coolers into the fermenting houfe. This is a very 
large building, placed adjacent to the engine-houfe. A fec- 
tion of it is given in fg. 2: here is the copper pipe, pro- 
ceeding from the coolers (having numerous branches to all 
of them), to the gyle-tuns, or fquares P, which are large 
open vats, of fuflicient capacity to contain the beer of a 
whole brewing ; here yeaft is put to it, and the fermenta- 
tion commences, and having continued a fufficient time, the 
beer is diftributed into the {mall tuns, Q, called rourds, 
where the fermentation is concluded, and the yealt, as fait 
as it is produced, flows over by a {pout into the troughs m, 
which are placed between every two rows: this cleantfes the 
beer, by the feparation of the yeaft from it ; and as by the 
divifion into {mall quantities, (for the rounds only contain nine 
barrels each,) the temperature is lowered, and as the difpofi- 
tion to fermentation gradually fubfides, the beer becomes 
fit for ftoring in the vaults or under-ground cifterns T, that 
it may be kept, till by age it becomes fine and fit for the 
table. The {quares P, (for there are two, one behind the 
other,) are 22 feet by 24, and g feet deep, fo that their 
content is nearly 8co barrels each. The pipe /, from the 
coolers N, (fig. 1.) has a branch proceeding to each fquare, 
and a double-paflaged cock, 4, which will admit it into 
either, according as the handle is turned to one or the other. 
The pipe itfelf proceeds in an inclined dire¢tion to the bot- 
tom of the fquare, as fhewn by the dotted lines, and thus 
introduces the beer in the centre, by which means, if there 
is any variation of temperature in the contents of the {quare, 
and that which has recently entered, it will fooner be 
brought to an equality. 

Mr. Richardfon, who conduéts the brewing at Mr. Whit- 
bread’s works, has made an arrangement which deferves par- 
ticular notice, and is worthy of imitation by other brewers. 
The pipe, p, is made of thin copper, and is enclofed within 
another pipe, the fpace between them being fupplied with 
a itream of cold water. To effe@ this, the main afcending 
_ pipe; from the well to the liquor ciftern, is not in reality 

carried up dire&t, as fhewn by d, in fg. 1, but is placed in 
the angle of the fermenting houfe at dd, fig.2. A branch, 
5, proceeds along the wall thereof, then makes a turn, and 
joins the external pipe’ p: from the other end of this a 
branch is conduéted to return the water to the main afcend- 
ing pipe d, and in this there is a cock between the two 
branches, and,another upon the branch: now the latter 
‘being thut, and the former open, the water afcends at once 
up the pipe from the well to the refervoir; but when the beer 
is to be drawn off from the coolers into the f{quares, the cock 
in the main pipe, d, is fhut, and the other opened, by which 
means all the cold water which the pump throws up from 
_ the well is forced through the {pace furrounding the pipe f, 
in which the beer flows, and thus cools it very effectually. 
To determine the temperature, the bulb of a thermometer 
is placed in the centre of the pipe, and its tube comes up 
through it at 6; then a man is ftationed to*watch this, and 
when he obferves it fink to the degree at which it is deter- 
mined that the beer fhall be. left to ferment, he opens the 


cock and permits the beer to flow into the fquare; but full. 


continues to obferve the thermometer, and if it finks lower 
he opens the cock wider, to admit the beer to flow quicker 
through the pipe p, that it may not be fo much cooled by 
the flow of the cold water; or, if this is not fufficient, he 
reculdtes the quantity of cold water, by means of the cocks 
inthe’ main pipe and the branch: on the other hand, if the 
thermometer indicates that the beer is not fufficiently cooled, 


the cock is clofed a little ; this retards the paflage through 
the pipe, and lowers the temperature, by fubjeGting it for a 
longer time to the a¢tion of the cold water. By this {imple 
contrivance, the brewer is at a certainty that his liquer has 
been put to ferment in the fquare or gyle-tun P, at the 
exact heat which he intended, a circumftance which was 
before very uncertain; becaufe, being drawn from fo many 
different coolers, fome would of courfe be lefs cooled than 
others, from their different fituations, and it could only be 
guefled what temperature all thefe different degrees of heat 
would make when mixed together in the {quare, and the 
larger the fcale of operation, the more uncertainty ; becaufe 
fuch large bodies of liquor take a confiderable time to flow, 
and by pafling fuch great lengths of pipes generally lofe 
fome heat; but it cannot be gueffed how much. In 
Mr. Richardfon’s method, this is accurately determined, and 
capable of regulation. A long thermometer is fixed in the 
fides of the fquares, to fhew the temperature of their con- 
tents, and this is found to increafe during the fermentation ; 
no yeait is removed from the beer in this ftage, indeed 
{carcely any is formed, for though a very large white head 
colleéts upon the furface, it is only light bubbles which in- 
{tantly fall by the leait agitation. The fermentation in the 
f{quares is generally concluded in thirty hours, and then the 
beer is removed to the rounds for cleanfing from the yeatt. 
It is firft run off by a pipe 7, from the fquares, into the filling 
up veflels R, R, which are in reality placed in the fpace be- 
tween the two fquares; but could not be fo reprefented. 
When thefe are full, the pipe is fhut, and another cock, 8, 
opened, which permits the beer to flow through pipes 9, 
conducted beneath all the rounds Q,Q; and from thefe, crofs 
branches are conduéted between every two rows, and by 
fhort pipes introduce the beer into the cafks: thus they are 
all filled at once, and then the cock, 8, is fhut. The cafks are 
240 in number, being arranged in fixteen of the rows which 
are feen in our figure, though only eight are drawn there ; 
and each row contains fifteen of thefe cafks. The troughs, 
m, between each pair of rows extend the whole length to 
receive the yeaft produced from them, which in this ftage 
of the fermentation is caufed to flow off as faft as it is 
produced ; and by this means it is that the fermentation 
is allayed, becaufe the yeait which conftantly keeps it 
going on, is not fuffered to reft upon the furtace of the 
beer. To render this efleCtive, the rounds have clofe heads, 
and rather inclined to one fide, where is a fpout to con- 
duct the yeaft into the trough, therefore this {pout is at the 
higheft part ; and there is no confiderable furtace expofed, 
upon which a head of yeait can float, to keep up the fer- 
mentation. But asthe rounds gradually diminifh in content, 
they are filled up by frefh beer from the filling-up tuns R, 
which were previoufly filled, as a referve for that purpofe. 
A pipe from the bottom of thefe enters into a {mall cif- 
tern S, where its orifice is clofed by a valve. This is 
opened by a wire, which is conne¢ted with a lever, and a 
float, which floats upon the furface of the liquor in the cif- 
tern; and this is, by means of the communicating pipes 9, 
kept at the fame level with the furface of the beer in all the 
rounds ; there being a free communication amongft them all. 
Now when, by the wafting of thé yeaft, the beer in the 
rounds finks, the float in the ciltern finks, and opening the 


‘valve, admits a fufficiency of beer from the filling-up veflels 


to reftore the level, and then the valve clofes again. To 
prevent the beer in the filling-up veffels having an expofed 
furface, and to carry off the yeatt from them as faft as it is 
produced, a moveable or floating head, 10, is adapted to 
the tun. This is a flightly concave pan, or difh, of plate 
iron, which has a pipe fixed perpendicularly down from the 
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centre of it, and pafling through the bottom of the veflel, in 
a ftuffing-box. This difh floats upon the furface of the 
beer in the filling-up veffel, and as it is not quite fo large as 
the infide of the tun, the yeaft runs over in this {pace, and, 
falling down the pan to the central pipe, runs through it 
into troughs placed beneath, which convey it, in common with 
the produce of all the other cafks, to a tank, or receptacle, 
funk in the ground. From this tank the yeaft is raifed by a 
pump into cafks, in which it is fent away, for the ufe of 
bakers, diftillers, and others who employ it. "Whilft re- 
maining in the tank, a confiderable portion of beer, which 
the yeaft carries over with it, drains away; and this is 
drawn off by a pump, which drawing from a lower level 
than the Bey Oa ah raifes the beer into a different ciftern ; 
and here it remains 48 hours, to ferment and cleanfe itfelf. 
It is then pumped up into fhallow fettling backs, V,V,V: 
in the higheft of thefe it remains fome time to fettle, and 
depofit any yeaft it may contain, and is then drawn off into 
a fecond, and then to the third, by which it becomes clear, 
and is good ftrong liquor, though unpalatable ; but being 
introduced into the fquare, at the fame time witha fuc- 
ceeding brewing, it adds to its quantity, without injury of 
the quality. By this means, no waite takes place in any 
department of the work. 

When the beer has been fufficiently fermented, and the 
flow of yeaft ceafes, by which the brewers fay it has fuffi- 
ciently purged itfelf, it is drawn off from the rounds, Q, to 
be ftored. That is done either in large tuns W, or otherwife 
in the cifterns, or underground vaults T’: the former is the 
general fyftem of the London brewers; but the latter, 
which is only praétifed at Mr. Whitbread’s, is undoubtedly 
the beft method, becaufe of the equality of temperature 
they preferve both in fummer and winter ; and their dura- 
bility, compared with the wooden vats, is no {mall recom- 
mendation. Many breweries have wooden ftore vats of im- 
menfe capacity, being as much as 4o feet in diameter, and 
20 feet deep. They are placed upon timbers, and fup- 
ported by pillars, that fmall cafks may be kept beneath 
them ; and the beer can be drawn off into thefe, when it is 
to be fent away: from the works. The vaults, T,'T'’, are 
arched, and lined with ftone, well bedded in cement, or 
pozzolana, and the joints very carefully made. They were 
built under the direétions of the late Mr. Smeaton; but the 
Roman cement, which has been difcovered fince his time, 
would be the beft material for joimting and lining them. 
A very fuperior cement of this kind, which is now manu- 
faétured in the north of Yorkfhire, may be procured at Mr. 
Atkinfon’s wharf, Narrow-wall, Lambeth, and would en- 
able brewers, who choofe to adept the cifterns, to have 
them made perfectly tight ; whereas in thefe works they 
had at firft much difficulty, from the defective nature of the 
cement; though they have remedied this, by employing 
refinous fubftances in the joints. Each ciftern contains 
4000 barrels, and the ftore is thus kept without the lofs of 
any room in the building ; a great confideration in London, 
where the rent of premifes is- fo high, not to mention the 
faving in the repairs, and renewal of the wooden vats. 

Mr. Richardfon has applied an ufeful contrivance in this 
brewery, for cooling the beer previous to ftoring it in fum- 
mer time; it is done by collecting the beer from the rounds, 
Q, into a ciftern thirty feet fquare, funk in the ground, 
and having a copper pipe conducted round its fides, making 
three turns in it: through this pipe a conftant ftream of 
cold water is conduéted, in the fame manner as before de- 
{cribed, and this cools the beer to as low a temperature in 
fummer as it will naturally have in winter, and then it is not 
liable to any fermentation in the {tore vats, which probably 
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takes place in a flight degree in the ordinary procefs, and 
is one reafon why beer brewed in fummer is feldom {fo fine 
as if brewed in winter. In this ciftern the beer, being 
kept quiet and cool, depofits {ome fediment, apparently of 
farinaceous matter, which, if the flighteft fermentation ex- 


ifted, would be held in the beer, and make it turbid; but here ~; 


it feems to depofit more, and fine itfelf to a greater extent, 
in a very fhort time, than it would for a long period in the 
{tore vats; for we fhould obferve, that one principal obje& 
of {toring the’ beer is, that it may by age become fine and 
tranfparent, which it does by very flowly depofiting the 
excefs of vegetable matter, at the bottom of the vat, in 
the form of flime: but if the flighteft fermentation is ex- 
cited in the vat, it is put into an agitation, which wholly 
fufpends this depofition, as long as it laits ; hence the great 
advantage which the brewers have found from employing 
fuch large vats as are not liable to fudden variations of 
temperature ; and, for the fame reafon, {ubterraneous vaults 
are better than either. 

We have now defcribed the whole of the brewery, ex- 
cepting only the feveral ftore-houfes for the hops and 
coals, of which very great ftores muft be kept, for fuch 
extenfive works: the latter are kept in the lower parts of 
the buildings, in the vaults or arches upon which the cop- 
pers are erected, and any other convenient part of the 
ground floor ; and, in like manner, the hops are itowed away 
in large bags, in the lofts over the malt ftores, or any other 
parts. The number of the rounds, Q, in the fermenting 
houfe is not corre¢tly reprefented in the drawing, nor the 
extent of the ftore vats W, which laft, at Mr. Whitbread’s 
brewery, are fituated in a large eftablifhment on the oppo- 
fite fide of Chifwell-ftreet. 

The managment of the brewing is thus condu@ted: A 
{fufficieney of pale and brown malt, mixed, is broken be- 
tween the rollers two or three days before it is wanted ; 
and for this reafon, the malt-binns are made large enough to 
contain 400 quarters of ground malt. Some kinds of malt, 
which, the brewers fay, have too much fre in them, are 
found to improve by keeping fome time before they are 
broken ; but a few days keeping after they are broken will 
produce the fame effeét. The water is pumped up into the 
refervoir till it is full, and in this ftate the work begins, 
at two or three o’clock, by lighting the copper fires, and 
the engine fire, filling the coppers with water, and alfo 
their pans. ‘The math-tuns have the required quantity of 
malt let down from the binn, the curtains before men- 
tioned being hung up to prevent the duit flying. All this is 
done by a few men, and the liquor (water) in the coppers 
is heated to the proper degree, which is generally about 
150° for the firft math, its quantity being proportioned to 
the quantity of the malt, nearly in the proportion of two 
barrels to the quarter. But both thefe circumftances vary 
in different breweries, and from various caufes, as has been , 
explained under Brewinc; though, we fhould obferve, 
that the remarks there made, refer rather to the procefs of 
brewing on a {mall fcale, than in the large way of manu- 
facture ; and though the principles are the fame, the aétual 
heats in the large way are much lower, becaufe the lofs of 
heat in the procefs is fo much lefs in the large veffels. 

The liquor being heated is turned on, that is, introduced 
into the mafh-tun, by opening the cock, e, (fg. 1.) and ad- 
mitting it to flow up through the malt, till in ten minutes 
time it has completely filled it: the mafhing machine is 
now fet in motion by the fteam-engine, and works round 
the tun, with the flow motion for twenty minutes ; then 
the quick motion is cait on for four minutes to complete 
the mafhing ; and after this it ftands ftill for two hours to 
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make the extraét, and fettle clear. The tap or cock into the 
under-back is now fet running to drain off the wort, and 
this is left open, until the water for the fecond mabh is fuf- 
ficiently heated. This is the water which was at firft filled 
into the pan; and immediately the firft liquor quitted the 
copper, the contents of the pan were let down into it; and 
having acquired fome heat while in the pan, is foon fuf- 
ficiently heated, perhaps ‘to 160°, and at the rate of one 
barrel to the quarter, being only half the quantity of the 
firft mafh, becaufe fo much of that is left inthe malt. The 
mafhing machine is worked for this as before, but it only 
ftands one hour iniftead of two, becaufe the malt was com- 
pletely faturated before: in this period the firft mafh is 
pumped up into the copper, and the hops being added to 
it, the boiling is begun. The under-backs being thus 
cleared, the fecond wort is run off into them, and ftands 
to drain from the malt, till the third liquor (water) is 
ready: this has been heating in one of the other coppers, 
till it is at 180°, and is then, in its turn, let down into the 
mafh tuns, is mafhed, and ftands an hour, during which 
the fecond wort is pimped up into the copper back of the 
fecond copper, ready for boiling, and is admitted into the 
pan, that it may gradually heat. If a fourth mafh is taken, 
that no wafte may be made, it is heated in another copper, 
and is not brewed that day, but is referved for the next 
brewing, and is then ufed initead of frefh water for che firft 
mafh. Some brewers do not pra¢tife this method, becaufe 
there is in warm weather fome danger of a premature fermenta- 
tion, called foxing, taking place in the wort which is kept ; 
but ia cold weather it may be fafely done, and is a faving. 
We have now to attend to the boiling: this is continued for 
the firft wort one hour ; and the fecond, being in the pan, re- 
ceives confiderable heat by the fteam rifing from the copper. 
When fufficiently boiled, the firft wort, together with the 
hops, is run off into the jack-back M, and hence it is 
pumped up to the coolers N. The firft wort is placed 
in thefe coolers, which, being leaft expofed to the air, will 
cool floweft, becaufe the objeét is to get all the different 
worts cooled by the fame time, ready for fermentation. 'The 
fecond wort is let down into the copper the initant the firit 
is run off ; and the hops which are left in the jack-back are 
filled into buckets, and drawn up by the hop-tackle, to be 
returned into the copper, for boiling with the fecond wort ; 
but as this continues for two hours, the third wort is 
thrown up, towards the end of the time, to the fecond 
copper, and the boiling begun; for the inftant the fecond 
wort is diftributed into the coolers, the hops are put to the 
third wort, and boiled with them for four hours. This 
boiling of the worts, coagulates great part of the folid 
matters which the wort extracted from the malt, and by 
thus colleéting thofe minute particles which were before 
diffufed fo equally throughout the wort, as only to render 
it cloudy, into diftinét fecula, they are difpofed to depofit 
themfelves in the coolers, which they do in great quantities ; 
and it is by this procefs that the beer is firlt feparated from 
the grofleft part of the extra&t. ‘The cooling is conducted 
as expeditioufly as poflible, and when fufficient, as fhewn 
by the thermometer, all the three worts together are, as 
before explained, drawn off into the fquare P, which contains 
8co barrels, which is the full quantity of a day’s brewing ; 
the yeaft is here put to it, and the fermentation begins, and 
it is by this procefs the porter acquires its fpirituous quality, 
and is rendered clearer, from the great quantity of mucila- 
ginous matter which is thrown off in the yeait. The fer- 
mentation firft fhews itfelf, by the whole body of the liquor 
teeming with innumerable {mall bubbles rifing to the furtace, 
each enveloped in a. thin film of yea{t, which, as the bubbles 


burft, collect into a head or froth, and float on the top of 
the liquor. ‘The temperature of the fluid increafes con- 
fiderably, and the noife of thefe bubbles, rifing through the 
fluid, caufes a continual finging. Part of the bubbles burtts 
before they arrive at the furface, and the film of yeaft which 
envelopes them, finks until it is borne up again by the 
afcending bubbles. Thefe films form at firft a white cover-: 
ing to the furface of the beer, which the brewers call the 
lamb’s back, and as the procefs advances it becomes yellow, 
having the appearance of rocks; but this yeaft is only a 
thin watery fubftance, which quickly melts down into a 
fluid. When the fermentation has advanced fo far, that the 
head of the yeaft begins to fink, it fhews the procefs is paft 
its greateft pitch, and the brewer muft check it, or it would 
foon be fucceeded by a fecond ftage of fermentation, which 
produces vinegar. ‘This check is given by the operation of 
cleanfing, in which, as we have before ftated, the yeaft is 
carried off as faft as it is produced, and the fermentation gra- 
dually fubfides. 

To review the feveral procefles of the brewery of porter, 
it fhould be obferved, that it is required, in the mafhing, to 
extract from the malt all the faccharum it contains; but 
the heat at which this muft be done is alfo favourable for 
extracting a great proportion of the mucilage and glutinous 
parts of the malt, which muft afterwards, in fome degree, 
be feparated from the wort, and the portion which is left 
will determine the flavour and colour of the beer. If the 
heat of the mafhing liquor is too low, it will extraét fo 
much of thefe matters, that all the fubfequent procefles can 
never feparate them fufficiently to make the liquor fine ; and 
at the fame time it will not extraét much faccharum. But 
by increafing the heat, the mucilage becomes, in a meafure, 
coagulated in the tun, and is not extracted in fo great a 
degree, whilft the faccharum is taken up by the wort in a 
full proportion. On the other hand, an exceffive heat 
carries this too far, for it makes a complete pafte of the 
malt, by melting the gluten, and the whole refembles a hafty 
pudding. This difafter, which the brewer calls /etting the 
goods, {pois the whole procefs, as a great proportion of 
the water becomes combined with the malt, in the ftate of 
pafte, and will not run off; whilft that proportion which 
does remain unmixed, and can be drained out, has extra¢ted 
little or nothing, either of faccharum or gluten, from the 
malt. ‘This flate of things takes place, in a greater or lefs 
degree, whenever the extracting heat is taken too high: 
the other extreme we have fpoken of. Between thefe the 
brewer endeavours to keep, and by his fuccefs in this fimple 
point, the quality and ftrength of his beer will be influenced 
moit materially. No precife rules can be given for the 
actual heats, as they depend upon the nature of the malt, the 
heat ufed in drying it, (the brown requiring lefs heat than 
pale) ; the quality of the water has alfo its fhare, and the 
quantity of malt mafhed at once, (becaufe a great mafh-tun 
lofes lefs of its heat during the mathing than a {maller one) ; 
alfo the temperature of the atmofphere. 

Having been thus neceflitated to extract more of the 
folid matters from the malt that he wifhes to retain, the 
brewer, in the fucceeding procefles, turns his attention to the 
moft effective means of expelling the fuperabundant muci- 
lage, and without lofing the fugar, to leave a fine tranfparent 
and palatable liquor. 

By the procefs of boiling, the groffeft part of the muci- 
lage ‘extra¢ted by the wort is coagulated, and in a manner 
precipitated into diftinét fecula, leaving the liquor, which 
was before thick and muddy, comparatively clear between 
the flakes, which are fo large as to be individually vifible. 
The boiling alfo extraéts the bitter of the hops, which is 
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neceflary to make the beer keep, till it becomes fine and fit 
for the table ; it alfo concentrates the wort, by evaporating 
a part of the watér ufed in the mafhing : on {preading the 
wort thin in the coolers, the fecula fubfides, and is left 
behind. 

The fermentation in the fquares, P, does not expel any of 
the extra& matter, but the chief obje&t of it is, to convert the 
{accharum into alcohol or {pirit, and at the fame time it ‘dif- 
pofes the groffer parts to a more favourable {tate for the fepa- 
ration which takes place in the fecond fermentation in the 
rounds, and by the great quantity of yeaft which is thrown 
off, the beer becomes finer, at the fame time that the pro- 
duétion of {pirit continues, and it lofes its fweet tafte. When 
this fermentation fubfides, the beer is-ftored, and remains 
quiet, the longer time the better, to become clear and tran{- 
parent ; but this is, provided the quantity of hops it had is 
fufficient to prevent its becoming four, becaufe the extract 
of the hop is inimical to fermentation, and prevents that 
procefs going on in the ftore vat, which, if-it did, would 
produce vinegar. What is really intended im the ftore vat 
is, to depofit thofe finer particles of {wperabundant matter 
which have ‘efcaped the other procefies, and the beer im- 
proves in its ftrength. 

The porter brewed for the fupply of London is kept a 
very fhort time, and therefore has a {mall fhare of hops; and 
as it would not have time to become fine, it is fined by a 
procefs on purpofe, which, indeed, is neceflary ;. for if the 
beer was kept till it became fine, it would, by the fhaking of 
carriage, when fent from the brewery, be rendered cloudy ; 
the beer is therefore fent away in the rough, and requires 
fining, whichis done by the confumer putting into the cafk 
a {mall quantity of fining, fent by the brewer with the 
porter. ‘Thefe finings are made of ifinglafs diflolved in four 
beer, made from the wort of thé fourth mafh, or four beer 
obtained from the wafte of any of the proceffes. A {mall 
quantity of this fining being put into the cafk, precipitates 
the minute feculz to the bottom, and foon renders the liquor 
quite fine. 

In Mr. Whitbread’s works no colouring matter is em- 
ployed, as he ufes a portion of brown malt ; but moft of the 
other brewers nfe pale malt, and colour the beer, by the addi- 
tion of certain colouring matter, which being obtained from 
burning the fame fubitance that caufes the brown colour 
of the highly dried malt, produces a fimilar liquor, at a 
far lefs expence of materials, than when brown malt alone 
is ufed ; becaufe the pale malt yields a much greater pro- 
portion of faccharine matter than the brown, in which a 
fhare of the faccharum is burnt up in the kiln, only for the 
purpofe of producing a colour and flavour which may fo 
eafily be communicated to the beer of pale malt, by a {mall 
quantity of burnt fugar. Many brewers, to avoid the cen- 
fure of the public, who require them to ufe malt and hops 
alone, concentrate a quantity of their bett firft wort, by boil- 
ing in an iron pan, and burn this inftead of fugar, from which 
it does not materially differ. 

The procefs, in either cafe, is to put a quantity of coarfe 
brown fugar, (or the concentrated wort,) into an iron’ pan, 
with a {mall quantity of water, keeping it conitantly ftirred 
up; it is then fet on fire, and burnt for a few minutes, to 
give it the colour and flavour which might be obtained from 
brown malt. The fire is extinguifhed by putting ona 
cover. The refiduum is now mixed up with water to the 
confiftency of treacle, and makes the colouring, which is 
put to the beer while working in the fquare, and gives it 
very near the fame colour and flavour it would have derived 
from being brewed from brown malt. 

Some of our-readers may have met with pamphlets pro- 
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feffing to defcribe the procefs of brewing porter, and men- 
tioning a variety of ingredients, fuch as liquorice, effentia 
bina, treacle, capiicum, ginger, lime, coriander feeds, coc- 
culus indicus, &c. &c., but the writer of this article, having 
vifited nearly all the great porter breweries in London, where 
he has been fhewn into all their ftore-houfes, and examined 
every procefs, can fafely aflure our readers that no articles 
more than malt and hops, except the colouring and finings, 
are ufed in their works, whofe beer is reputed to be the beft 
of any, nor has he ever met with any brewer who employs 
fuch articles for brewing porter. 

Porter, inthe Circuit of Jujflices, is an officer who carries 
a verge, or white rod, before the juitice in eyre;° fo called 
@ portando virgam. 

Porter of the Door of the Parliament Houfe, 1s a neceflary 
officer belonging to that court ; who enjoys the privileges 
accordingly. , ; 

Porter, Groom. See Groom Porter. 

Porters, Tackle-houfe, who have ticket porters under 
them, are regulated by the city of London, They have 
the privilege of performing the labour of unfhipping, land- 
ing, carrying, and houfing the goods of the South-fea 
company, the Eaft India company, and all other goods, 
except from the Eaft country, the produce of the Britifh 
plantations and Ireland, and goods coaftwife. ‘They give 
bond for 5oo/. to make reftitution- in cafe of lofs or 
damage, and are limited to rates regulated by the city of 
London. 

Porters, Ticket, who are upwards‘of a thoufand, are per- 
fons appointed by the city of London, and have granted 
to them the exclufive privilege of unfhipping, ‘landing, and 
houfing pitch, tar, foap, afhes, wainfcoat, fir, poles, mafts, 
deals, oars, cheits, tables, flax, and hemp, brought to 
England from the Eatt country ; alfo iron, cordage, and 
timber, and all goods of the produce of Ireland and the 
Britifh plantations, and all goods coaftwife (except lead). 
They give fecurity in 1oo/. for fidelity, and have their 
names and numbers on a metal badge. In performing the 
labour of the port, if ticket-porters are not at hand, the 
tackle-porters may employ any perfon that offers. - 

PORTERAGE, a kind of duty paid at the Cuftom- 
houfe to thofe who attend the water-fide, and belon 
the package-office. Thefe porters have fables fet up, = 
taining their dues for landing of ftrangers’? goods, and for 
fhipping out the fame. The charges of ticket porters, 
&c. are fubje@ to regulations, which ferve to prevent im- 
pofitions, &c. See Company. 

By ftat. 39 Geo. III. c. 58, it is enaéted, that no- 
inn-keeper, warehoufe-keeper, or other perfon, to whom 
any box, bafket, package, parcel, trufs, game, or other 
thing whatfoever, not exceeding fifty-fix pounds weight, or 
any porter or other perfon employed by fuch inn-keeper, 
warehoufe-keeper, or other perfon, in the porterage or 
delivery of any ftich box, parcel, &c. within the cities ot 
London, ‘Weftmintter, or Southwark, and their refpeétive 
fuburbs, and other parts contiguous, not exceeding the 
diftance of half a mile from the end of the carriage pave- 
ment, in the feveral ftreets and places within the above- 
mentioned limits, fhall afk or demand, or receive, or take, 
in refpect of fuch porterage or delivery, amy greater rate 
or price than as follows: 


Dittances, ; 


EO. 


Not exceeding a quarter of amile, _ three-pence. 
Ditto ditto, half a mile, four-pence. 
Ditto ditto, one mile, fix-pence. 
Ditto ditto, one mile and a half, eight-pence. 
Ditto ditto, two miles, > tempence. 


For 


i 


For every further diftance, not exceeding half a mile, 
three-pence additional. 

Perfons‘afking or receiving more than the above rates, fhall, 
for every fuch offence, forfeit a fum not exceeding 205. nor 
lefs than 5s. 

Before any parcel fhall be fent from the inn, warehoufe, 
&e. there fhall be made out and given to the porter, 
or other perfon employed in the delivery thereof, a card 
or ticket, whereonfhall be diftin@tly printed, written or 
marked, the name and defcription of the inn, warehoufe, or 
other place, from whence the fame is fent, and the fum due 
for the carriage thereof, and alfo the fum due for the por- 
terage or delivery thereof, according to the rates above-men- 
tioned, and the chriftian and furname of the porter or other 
perfon employed in fach delivery, which card or ticket fhall 
be delivered by the porter or other perfon employed with 
fuch parcel, under penalty not exceeding 4os. nor lefs than 
ss.; and any porter not leaving fuch card or ticket, or 
wilfully altering, obliterating, or defacing the fame, fhall 
for every fuch offence forfeit 4os.; or any porter afking, 
demanding, or receiving any larger fum for the carriage of 
fuch article than is writtea or exprefled as aforefaid, hall 
forfeit the fum of 20s. for every fuch offence. _ 

Every parcel, &c. brought to any inn, warehoufe, &c. 
by any public ftage-coach or carriage, other than ftage- 
waggons, for the purpofe of delivery within the limits 
aforefaid (except where the fame fhall be direfted to be 
left till called for), fhall be delivered according to the 
dire&tion thereof within fix hours after its arrival at fuch 
inn, warehoufe, or other place, unlefs fuch arrival fhall be 
between the hours of four in the evening and feven in the 
morning, and in that cafe every fuch delivery fhall be made 
within fix hours after fuch hour in the morning, under 
penalty of any fum not exceeding 20s. nor lefs than 10s. 

. Every parcel, ‘&c. brought to any inn, warehoufe, &c. 
by any public ftage-waggon, for the purpofe of delivery 
within the aforefaid limits, except where dire€ted to be left 
till called for, fhall be delivered twenty-four hours after 
arrival, under penalty of not more than 20s. nor lefs than 
Ios. 

Every parcel, &c. directed to be left till called for, fhall, 
upon demand of the perfon properly authorifed to receive 
the fame, be delivered to fuch perfon without any charge or 
deduétion whatfoever, other than what is jultly due for the 
carriage thereof, and the additional fum of two-pence for the 
warehoufe room thereof; and if the fame be not delivered 
to fuch perfon upon fuch demand, or any charge other than 
as aforefaid be made or received in refpect thereof, every 
inn-kepeer, warehoufe-keeper, &c. to whofe inn, warehoufe, 
&e. fuch parcel fhall be brought, fhall forfeit for every 
fuch offence or overcharge a fum not exceeding 20s. nor 
lefs than Ios. 

If fuch parcel, &c. fo left to be called for, be not fent 
for within one week after the fame fhall have been brought 
to fuch inn, the inn-keeper, warehoufe-keeper, &c. may 
charge one penny per week for warehoufe-room. 

If any fuch parcel, &c. not direéted to be left till called 
for, fhall, before the fame fhall be fent for delivery from 
fuch inn, warehoufe, &c. be demanded by any perfon lawfully 
authorifed to receive the fame, fuch parcel fhall be there- 
upon delivered to fuch perfon fo demanding the fame ; and 
it fhall in fuch cafe be lawful for fuch inn-keeper, &c. to 
charge and take the fum juftly due for the carriage thereof, 
and alfo the fum of two-pence for the 'warehoufe-room 
thereof ; but if the fame be not delivered to fuch perfon on 
fuch demand, or any charge other than as aforefaid be 
made or received in refpeét thereof, fuch inn-keeper, ware- 
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houfe keeper, &c. fhall forfeit for every fuch offence any 
fum not exceeding 20s. nor lefs than 10s, 

Vor preventing mifbehaviour in perfons employed to 
deliver parcels or other things, upon any complaint made of 
any non-delivery, neglect, mifconduét, or mifbehaviour, in 
fuch employment, the parties offending may be brought 
before any juttice of the peace within whofe jurifdiétion the 
offence has been committed, or the offender fhall refide, 
who may impofe a fine or penalty upon fuch porter or other 
perfon, not exceeding the fum of 20s. nor lets than 5s. 

Perfons negleéting to pay to the porters, or other perfons 
employed by them, the money juttly due for carriage and 
porterage, according to the above-mentioned rates, may be 
brought before a juftice, who, upon proof made thereof 
upon oath, may award reafonable fatisfaction to the party 
grieved, for his damage and cofts, and for his lofs of time 
in recovery of the fame; and in cafe of non-payment. the 
magiftrate may levy the fame by diftrefs. 

Informations of this aét to be laid within fourteen 
days. 

This a& not to authorife the employment of any porter 
contrary to the ufage of the city of London. 

The remaining feétions of this act relate to the recovery 
and application of penalties, enforcing the attendance of 
witnefles, allowing an appeal to the quarter-feflions, &c. 

PORTERFIELD, in Geography, a {mall fettlement of 
America, in York county and ftate of Maine, confifting of 
272 inhabitants. 

PORTERO, a river of Chili, which difcharges itfelf 
into the fea, at the city of Maldivia. 

PORTEROS, a {mall ifland in the Mediterranean, near 
the coait of France. N. lat. 43°. E. long. 6° 28!. 

PORTES, Puitir pes, in Biography, a French poet, who 
gceatly improved the French language, and was prefented by 
Henry III. with 10,000 crowns, on account of his great 
merit. Charles TX. gave him 800 crowns of gold for a 
poem ; and admiral de Joyeufe conferred on him an abbey 
for afonnet. He refufed a bifhopric that was offered him. 
He died in 1606, and was author of a tranflation of the 
Pfalms ; imitations of Ariofto ; Chriftian poems ; fonnets ; 
elegies, &c. 

PORTESIA, in Botany, fo called in honour of a French 
phyfician and botanift of the name of Defportes, who wrote 
on the plants, as well as the difeafes of Hifpaniola, Juff. 
Gen. 265. See TRICHILIA. 

PORTETE, in Geography, a harbour in the Caribbean 
fea, on the coaft of Caraceas, having before it a rock of the 
fame name. N. lat. 12° W. long. 71° 16). 

PORTEUS, Brixsy, in Biography, a late eminent pre- 
late of the church of England, was born at York in the 
year 1731. His parents were natives of Virginia, in North 
America, who came to England in 1720, for the fake of 
obtaining a good education for their fon. He was placed 
in a fmall fchool, from which he was removed to Rippon, 
where he became qualified for academical ftudies. He was 
entered at Chrift’s college in the univerfity of Cambridge, 
where his attention, while he was an under-graduate, was 
direéted principally to mathematical ftudies. In 1752 he 
was admitted to the degree of B. A., and in the fame year 
he gained the fecond of two honorary medals, annually be- _ 
{towed, as the reward of eminent clafflical literature. In 
the fpring of the fame year he was elected fellow of his 
college, and became a refident at Cambridge. His worth, 
as well as his talents, now began to be known, and in 
1754 he was nominated one of the efquire beadles of the 
univerfity, an office that was ill-fuited to his turn of mind ; 
but in confequence of the exertions of his friends, and hié 
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anxiety to relieve his father frem any farther expence, he 
accepted it, but he retained it net quite two years, having 
refolved to make up the deficiency in his income in a way 
more agreeable to himfelf, by taking private pupils. In 
1755 he proceeded M. A., and two years afterwards he was 
ordained deacon. About the fame time he was appointed 
one of the preachers at Whitehall chapel. It was not till 
1759 that Mr. Porteus was known as an author. He then 
obtained a Seatonian prize for the beft poetical “ Effay on 
Death,’? which he publifhed in conformity with the will of 
the founder. This was his firft poetical effay, and it ob- 
tained for the writer a confiderable portion of fame, and 
was regarded as a prelude to ftill greater celebrity. In this 
poem is the paflage on War, that has been fo frequently 
quoted, and which we fhall introduce into our own pages. 


«© One murder makes a villain, 
Millions a hero ; princes are privileged 
To kill, and numbers fanétify the crime. 
Ah! why will kings forget that they are men ? 
And men that they are brethren ? Why delight 
In human facrifice ? Why burit the ties 
Of nature, that fhould knit their fouls together 
- In one foft bond of amity and love? 
They yet {till breathe deftruétion, full go on, 
Inhumanly ingenious to find out 
New pains for life—new terrors for the grave! 
Artificers of Deatu! Still monarchs dream 
OF univerfal empire growing up 
From univerfal ruin. Blait the defign, 
Great God of hofts! nor let thy creatures fall 
Unpitied victims at Ambition’s fhrine !”? 


On the demife of George II., Mr. Porteus wrote fome 
verfes on the occafion, which were excellent, and well re- 
ceived. His earlieft profe publication was a fermon preached 
before the univerfity of Cambridge, in the year 1761, en- 
titled «« The Charaéter of David, King of Ifrael, impartially 
{tated,’’ intended to counteraét the tendency of a publica- 
tion, entitled « The Hiftory of the Man after God’s own 
Heart,’? which exhibits David as an example of perfidy, 
luft, and cruelty, fit only to be ranked with the very wortt 
of the Roman emperors. To this fermon the future for- 
tunes of Mr. Porteus may be in a good meafure attributed, 
for it immediately obtained for him the patronage of Dr. 
Thomas Secker, who had a few years before been tranflated 
from the bifhopric of Oxford to the archiepifcopal throne 
of Canterbury. He was immediately appointed one of his 
lordfhip’s domeftic chaplains, who foon after prefented him 
to two rectories in Kent and one in Middlefex, alfo to a 
prebendal {tall in the cathedral church of Peterborough. 
In the year 1765 he married Mifs Hodgfon, a lady of fome 
fortune, from Afhbourne in Derbyfhire ; and in 1767 the 
rectory of Lambeth was beftowed upon him, and he was at 
the fame time raifed to the degree of doctor of divinity. 
On the death of the archbifhop, in 1768, he, in conjunétion 
with Dr. Stinton, edited and publifhed his works, con- 
fitting of feven volumes ; to this was prefixed a life compofed 
by Dr. Porteus, which obtained the praife of Dr. Johnfon. 
Having now acquired confiderable reputation as a preacher, 
and being highly fpoken of for the excellence of his 
private character, the queen was pleafed to become his 
patronefs ; and in 1769, through her recommendation, he 
had the honour of being appointed chaplain to his majefty. 
Soon after, he became matter of the hofpital of St. Crofs, 
near Winchefter, dean of the chapel royal, and provincial 
dean of Canterbury. He is faid to have affifted at the 
clerical meeting held at the Feathers tavern, London, in 


1772, in which it was determined to petition the legiflature 
for relief from fubfcription to the thirty-nine articles. 
The faét, however, is doubted, and with more probability 
it is ftated that he was a member of another aflembly that 
met at Tennifon’s library, with a view ‘to requeft a re- 
vifal of the articles of liturgy, and forms of fubfcription,”’ 
but they judged it fitting to confult firft their {piritual 
fuperiors, and to be directed by them. Upon application 
to the archbifhop of Canterbury, Dr. Cornwallis, he re- 
plied, that he would lay their wifhes before his brethren, 
When the archbifhop afterwards informed them that it was 
the opinion of his brethren, “ that it was neither prudent nor 
fafe to do any thing in the matter,” Dr. Porteus and his 
aflociates readily, acquiefced in the judgment of the go- 
vernors of the church, contenting themi{elves with circu- 
lating a printed paper to inform the clergy what had been 
done, that they might not fuppofe the matter was wholly 
dropped. 

About this time Dr. Porteus made great exertions in a 
caufe not at all deferving of the zeal which he manifefted in 
it. This was to fet apart, as a day of faiting, Good Friday. 
He was, however, in a good meafure fuccefsful, and the 
labours of the loom and the field have been fufpended in 
many parts of the kingdom, on every fucceflive Good 
Friday from that time to the prefent. ‘This, if we under- 
ftand the Chriltianity of the New Teftament, is contrary: 
to the injunctions of our holy religion; and it is certainly 
in hottility to good policy in a national point of view. 
It was, however, fo well received by the court, that he 
was immediately raifed to the bifhopric of Chefter, through 
the influence of her majefty, whofe bifhop he was at this 
time emphatically called. . 

This effort for reviving the ftri€t obfervance of an old 
popifh faft-day, was by many, as well as her majefty, highly 
commended, as a pious endeavour to reftore the purity of 
ecclefiaftical difcipline, and to promote the vital interefts of 
Chrittianity, while others as loudly condemned it, as cal- 
culated to ferve the caufe of fuperftition and fanaticifm. 
It called forth a very able pamphlet from the Rey. Robert 
Robinfon, entitled “’The Hiftory and Myitery of Good 
Friday,’? in which the writer’s learning, argumentative 
powers aud humour, were difplayed to great advantage. 
In the year.1779, the bill for the relief of Proteftant dif- 
fenting minifters and fchoolmaiters was brought into the 
houfe of lords, and bifhop Porteus concurred in the unani- 
mity with which it pafled, and has left it on record that he 
confidered it to be “a meafure, no lefs confonant to the 
principles of found policy, than to the genuine fpirit of the 
gofpel.”? In 1783 our prelate publifhed a ‘ Volume of 
Sermons”’ on various fubjeéts, which foon paffed through 
feveral editions. In the fame year, being called to preach 
before the Society for propagating the Gofpel in Foreign 
Parts, his lordfhip took the opportunity to plead the 
caufe of the wretched African negroes, and when it was 
afterwards brought before the legiflature, he fteadily fup- 
ported the repeated efforts which were made on their behalf 
by the advocates of juftice and humanity, till he had the 
happinefs of feeing the refult of their labours, wiz. the 
{tatute for the abolition of the flave trade. He took an 
active, part alfo in the eftablifhment of Sunday fchools, an 
ebjeét that owed much to his recommendation, and was 
greatly forwarded by his zeal. 

Upon the death of the learned and excellent bifhop Lowth, 
in 1787, Dr. Porteus was tranflated from the fee of Chefter 
to that of London ; and in 1790 he made the primary vifita- 
tion of his new diocefe, and publifhed the charge which 
he delivered on the occafion, in which he ftrongly pointed 
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out the neceflity of an attention in the clergy to their per- 
fonal duties, and expofed the criminality of nen-refidence 
on their cures. In 1794 he publifhed a fecond volume of 
fermons, which, like the former, was well received by the 
public. During the Lent of 1798, he commenced a feries 
of difcourfes on the truth of the gofpel hiftory, and the di- 
vinity of our Lord’s miffion, which he delivered every Fri- 
day at St. James’s church, Weltmintter, to crowded audiences. 
Thefe difcourfes were continued during Lent in fome fuc- 
ceeding years, and were in 1802 publifhed under the title 
of “ Leétures on St. Matthew’s Gofpel,’’ in two vols. 8vo. 
Previoufly to this Dr. Porteus had publifhed « A Summary 
of the principal Evidences of the Truth and divine Origin 
of the Chriftian Revelation, defigned chiefly for the Ufe of 
young Perfons,” in which he has comprefled into a narrow 
compafs the moft forcible arguments for the truth of Chrif- 
tianity, that are, for the moft part, to be found in our beft 
writers, with additional obfervations of hisown. We mutt 
notice another {mall traét which his lordfhip publifhed in the 
year 1806, entitled “* The beneficial Effeéts of Chriftianity 
on the temporal Concerns of Mankind, proved from Hiftory 
and Fa¢ts.’? This, like the bifhop’s other works, is an im- 
preffive and very ufeful tract. Dr. Porteus had for fome 
years been fubject to ill health, which at length brought on 
a general debility, and on the 14th of May, 1808, he funk 
under the preffure of accumulated difeafe, being in the 78th 
year of hisage. He left behind him a juitly acquired repu- 
tation for propriety of conduét, benevolence to the clergy, 
and a ftriét attention to epifcopal duties. As a preacher, he 
obtained the character of an accomplifhed orator ; his lan- 
guage was chafte ; his manner always ferious, animated, and 
impreflive, and his eloquence captivating. He feemed to 
{peak from conviétion, and being fully perfuaded himfelf of 
the truth of thofe do¢trines which he inculcated, he the more 
readily perfuaded others. In private life he was mild, affable, 
eafy of accefs, irreproachable in his morals, of a cheerful 
difpofition, and ever ready to liften to and relieve the dif- 
trefles of his fellow creatures. In his behaviour towards 
diffenters from the eftablifhed church, he difcovered great 
moderation and candour. He, probably, was a fincere be- 
lrever in the leading doétrines contained in the thirty-nine 
articles, but could make allowance for thofe who did not 
exa€tly come up to the fame ftandard. Toward the latter 
part of his life, he was accufed of becoming the perfecutor 
of the Rev. Francis Stone, a clergyman of his own diocefe, 
againft whom he formally pronounced a fentence of depriva- 
tion for preaching and publifhing a fermon in direé& hoftility to 
the doétrines of the church to which he belonged. Mr, Stone 
had for many years avowed his difbelief of the articles of faith 
which he had engaged to defend, and for the fupport of 
which he had long received a handfome income, but no no- 
tice whatever was taken of the unfoundnefs of his creed. He 
preached the offenfive fermon befcre many of his brethren of 
different ranks in the church, yet we have good reafon to be- 
lieve that this attack, which could {carcely be deemed pru- 
dent or even decent, would have been unnoticed, had he con- 
tented himfelf with promulgating his opinions from the pul- 
pit only ; but when he made the prefs the vehicle of diflemi- 
nating opinions contrary to the articles of his church, the 
prelate was goaded on to the part which he took, and which, 
perhaps, was not in the leaft unbecoming the high office 
which he held. Every beneficed clergyman, not tacitly, 
but avowedly, undertakes the performance of certain duties, 
on account of which he receives the annual ftipend ; if, 
therefore, he ceafes to perform thofe duties, it may be thought 
by fome that he gives up his claim to the remuneration.’ This, 
however, is a fubjeét which involves in it a variety of con- 
_fiderations, which we have neither leifure nor inclination to 
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difcufs. But, if we have been rightly informed, Mr. Stone 
obtruded himfelf without neceflity upon the public notice ; 
and thofe who applaud his integrity have blamed his impru- 
dence. His friends pitied and relieved him; but death has 
terminated his humiliation and fuffering. 

Asa lord of parliament, Dr. Porteus, we fufpect, uni- 
formly voted with the minifter, and as fuch fupported that 
fyitem of war and bloodfhed which he had fo finely depre- 
cated in his poem on Deatu. It was on one of the de- 
bates in the houfe of peers in 1794, that the lines already 
quoted were repeated in that houfe, as fuppofed to come 
from his pen, and his lordfhip was afked by a noble earl, 
then accuftomed to ftand alone in the difcuffions of the houfe, 
if he were really the author of thofe excellent lines, to 
which the bifhop replied, « They, my lord, were not com. 
pofed for the prefent war.’ 

The benefactions of the bifhop of London were numerous, 
public as well as private. While he was living, he tranf- 
ferred nearly feven thoufand pounds in three per cents to the 
arch-deacons of the diocefe of London, as a permanent fund 
for the relief of the poorer clergy of his diocefe. He alfo 
transferred {tock to Chrift’s college, Cambridge, direGting 
the intereft arifing from it to be appropriated to the 
purchafe of three gold medals, to be annually contended 
for by the ftudents of that college: one medal, value 
fifteen guineas, for the beft Latin differtation on any of 
the chief evidences of Chriftianity: another of .the fame 
value for the beft Englifh compofition on fome moral precept 
in the gofpel ; and one of ten guineas, to the beft reader in 
and moit conftant attendant at chapel. He bequeathed his 
library for the ufe of his fucceffors in the fee of London, 
together with a liberal fum towards the expence of ereéting 
a building for its reception at the epifcopal palace at Ful- 
ham. At Hyde-hill, near Sundridge, in Kent, where the 
bifhop had a favourite rural retreat, he built a chapel, under 
which he direéted his remains to be depofited, and he en- 
dowed it with an income of 250/.a-year. Hodgfon’s Life 
of Purteus. Monthly Mag. vol. xxvii. Gent. Mag. for 
1809. 

PORT-FIRE, a paper tube, about ten inches long, 
filled with a compofition of meal-powder, fulphur, and falt- 
petre, rammed moderately hard; ufed to fire guns and 
mortars inftead of match. 

Thefe port-tires are diftinguifhed into wet and dry ; the 
compofition of wet port-fires is tour parts of falt-petre, 
one of fulphur, and four of mealed powder ; when the com- 
pofition is well mixed and pafled through a fieve, it is 
moiftened with a little linfeed-oil, and well rubbed with the 
hands, till the oil is thoroughly mixed with the other in- 
gredients. 

The compofition of dry port-fire is four parts of falt- 
petre, one of fulphur, two of mealed powder, and one of 
antimony. Thefe compofitions are driven into {mall paper 
cafes, and fo kept till they are ufed. 

PORT-GLAIVE, Sword-bearer, an order of knights in 
Poland, called by the Latins en/iferi. 

It was confirmed by pope Innocent ILI., and by him fent 
into Livonia to defend the preachers of the gofpel againft 
the infidels at the farft converfion of that country. Bein 
too weak to effeét that bufinefs, they united themfelves iil 
the Teutonic, or Marian knights, by the pope’s autho- 
rity; and, inftead of knights of the fword, were called 
knights of the crofs. They feparated again under Univivus, 
their great mafter, anno 15413 or, according to others, in 
1525. The Teutonic knights being then difpofleffed of 
Pruffia, the Port-glaives, going into Luther’s opinions, foon 
dwindled away ; for in the year 1557 they fell out with the 
bifhop of Riga, of the houfe of Brandenburg, becaufe he 
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would not embrace their notions ; and he, to fecure his own 
eftate, put Riga into the hands of the Polanders. jade 

Afterwards, the knights, having had moft of Livonia 
taken from them by the Mufcovites, put themfelves under 
the protection of Sigifmund Auguttus, king of Poland, 
anno 15593 but William of Furftemburg, their great maf- 
ter, being betrayed by his own mercenaries into the hands of 
the Mufcovites, Gothard Ketler, his fucceflor, followed the 
example of Albert, the. great mafter of Pruflia, tranfacted 
with the aforefaid Sigifmund for the whole eitate, which he 
furrendered to his own ufe in the cailtle of Riga, together 
with his crofs, the feal of the order, the chartersand grants 
of the feveral popes and emperors, which concerned the 
fame ; as alfo the keys of the city and caftle of Riga, the 
office of great maiter, the rights of coinage, and all the 
powers and privileges appertaining to it; receiving back 
again from Radzivil, the king’s commiffioner, the dukedom 
of Courland to him and his heirs for ever. 

PORTGLENONE, in Geography, a pott-town of the 
county of Antrim, Ireland, fituated on the river Bann, 
over which it has a bridge. It is 105 miles N. from Dublin, 
and 13 N.W. from Antrim, . 

PORT-GREVE, or PortrGrave, was anciently the 
principal magiftrate in ports, and other maritime towns. 

The word is formed from the Saxon port, a port, or other 
town, and geref, agovernor. It is fometimes alfo written 
port-reve, 

Camden obferves, that the chief magiftrate of London 
was anciently called port-greve ; inttead of whom, Richard I. 
ordered two bailiffs ; and foon afterwards king John granted 
them a mayor for their yearly magittrate. he charter of 
William the Conqueror to the city of London runs thus: 
s¢ William king, grete William bifhop, and Godfrey port- 
greve, and all the burgefs within London, French and Eng- 
glifh. I grant you, that I will that ye be all your law-werth 
that ye were in Edward’s day the king. And I will that 
each child be his fader’s eyer, and I will not fuffer that ony 
man you any wrongs breed, and God you keepe.”’ 

PORTHDINLLEYN Heap, in Geography, a cape or 
promontory of North Wales, inthe county of Caernarvon ; 
fix miles weft of Pwllhely. N. lat. 52° 58’. W. long. 

CL el 

PORT-HOLES, or Porrs, in a Ship, are the embra- 
fures, or holes, in the fides of a fhip of war, in which the 
artillery is ranged in battery upon the decks above and 
below. 

The ports are formed of a fufficient extent to point and 
fire the cannon, without injuring the fhip’s fide by the recoil ; 
and accordingly the fhipwrights cut them in proportion to 
the fize of the cannon. The lower and upper edges of the 
ports are always parallel to the deck, fo that the guns, when 
levelled in their carriages, are all equally high above the 
lower extremity of the ports, which is called the port-cells. 

Large fhips have three rows of port-holes, or batteries ; 
each ufually confilting of fifteen port-holes. 

In ftorms, they-ufe to fhut up the port-holes, to prevent 
the water’s driving through them. 

In Englifh, Dutch, and French fhips, their valves, or 
cafements, called port-lids, are faftened by hinges at top of 
the apertures ; in Spanith veflels afide of them. 

PORT-HOOKS, in Ship-building, iron hooks driven 
into the fide of the fhip, over the ports, to which the port- 
hinges are attached. 

PORTHORION Roan, in Geography, a bay in the 
Irifh fea, near the S.W. extremity of the county of Caer- 
narvon. 

PORTHYNON Pont, a cape of South Wales, in 
the county of Glamorgan ; 6 miles S.S.W. of Penrice. 
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PORTICA Terra, in Ancient Geography, a country 
of India, towards the mouth of the river Indus. Diod. 
Sic. 

PORTICELLO, in Geography, a bay on the W. coaft 
of Sardinia... N. lat. 40° 40's E. long. 8° 20!. 

PORTICI, a {mall town of Italy, about fix miles from 
Naples, on the fea-fhore, at the foot of Vefuvius. Its 
principal ornament is a royal palace. Under this town and 
palace lies buried, at the depth of 70 feet under accumulated 
beds of lava, the city of “* Herculaneum,”’ the firft vi@im 
of the fires of Vefuvius. Under the article Hercura- 
NEUM we have ftated, that the prince d’ Elbcuf, after the 
firft difcovery was made by accident, purchafed the {pot, 
and continuing the excavations that had been begun, difco-~ 
vered various itatues, pillars, and even a whole temple of the 
fineft marble, adorned with {tatues. Upon the intergofition 
of the Neapolitan government the work was ftopped for 20 
years ; however, the excavations were occafionally continued, 
anda bafilica, two temples, and a theatre, were fucceflively dif- 
covered and {tripped of their numerous pillars and ftatues. 
Streets were obferved, that were paved and flagged on the 
fides, and private houfes, and even monuments explored. 
A prodigious number of ftatues of bronze, of different 
fizes, pillars of marble and alabafter, and paintings and 
mofaics, many of them entire and in high preferyation, others 
fractured and damaged, have been drawn from the edifices 
of this fubterraneous city, and give a high idea of its 
opulence; to thefe we may add many f{pecies of ormaments 
ufed in drefs, of weapons and armour, of kitchen utenfils 
and domeitic furniture, of agricultural and chirurgical in- 
itruments. ‘The theatre is at prefent the only part open 
to infpection. Of all the articles drawn from Hercu- 
laneum, the moft curious and valuable are the MSS. Of 
thefe many diffolved into duit as foon as they were expofed 
to the air: while others, though fcorched or rather burnt, 
refift the aétion of that element. The number of the latter, 
as it is conjectured, may be about 1800. The firft MSS. 
that have been unfolded were Greek, and as Herculaneum was 
known to be a Greek city, it was pref{umed that the whole 
colle€tion was in that language: but feveral Latin works 
have been found fince, and there is every reafon to believe 
that in a city fo rich, and inhabited by fo many wealthy 
Romans, there muft have been confiderable libraries, both 
public and private, and of courfe complete colleGtions of 
Roman authors. . 

The mode of unrolling thefe MSS. was invénted by a 
prieft of the congregation of the Somafchi (a body of 
clergy who devote themfelves entirely to the education of 
youth); but as the government of Naples, though it em- 
ployed him and an afliftant whom he initruéted in the pro- 
cefs, did not give much encouragement to the undertaking, 
the work languifhed, and the MSS. long remained a negle&ted 
treafure. At length the prince of Wales (now prince regent), 
with a munificence that does equal honour to his tafte and 
his public fpirit, undertook to defray the expence, and fe- 
leGted a perfon not only qualified for the tafk by his deep 
and extenfive information, but peculiarly adapted to it by 
his zeal and perfeverance. This gentleman is Mr. Hayter, 
a clergyman of the church of England, who, being efta- 
blifhed at Portici, has fuperintended the procefs of un- 
folding the papyri with indefatigable affiduity. The na- 
ture and difficulty of the undertaking, and the want of 
competent afliftants, render its progrefs flow and almoft im- 
perceptible; and therefore centuries muit probably elapfe 
before the MSS. now in hand can be unrolled, and their con- 
tents givento the public. To which we may add, that fuch 
is the extreme frailty of the papyri themfelves, that with 
all the care and precaution imaginable, not one probably can 
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efeape mutilation, and pafs through the procefs without 
fome detriment, or rather without material defalcation. 
Euftace’s Claffical ‘Tour through Italy, vol. 1. 

PORTICO, in <Architefure, a kind of gallery on the 
ground ; or a piazza encompaffed with arches fupported by 
columns, where people walk under cover. 

The roof is ufually vaulted, fometimes flat. 
called it Jacunar ; which fee. 

Though the word portico be derived from porta, gate, 
door, yet it is applied to any difpofition of columns which 
form a gallery without any immediate relation to doors or 

ates. 

: The moft celebrated porticos of antiquity were thofe of 
Solomon’s temple, which formed the atrium or court, and 
encompafled the fan€tuary ; that of Athens, built for the 
people to divert themfelves in, and in which the philofophers 
held their difputes and converfations ; which occaficned the 
difciples of Zeno to be called floics, from the Greek sox, 
porticus ; and that of Pompey at Rome, railed merely for 
magnificence, confilting of feveral rows of columns fup- 
porting a platform of vait extent ; a draught of which Serlio 
gives us in his views of antique buildings. 

Among the modern porticos, the moft celebrated is the 
piazza of St. Peter of the Vatican. That of Covent 
Garden, London, the work of Inigo Jones, is alfo much 
admired. 

Porvicos were numerous buildings erected in Rome for 
the convenience of the public in fultry or inclement weather ; 
and they are thus diftinguifhed from thofe which formed the 
veftibules or decorated the entrance of temples. Of thefe we 
fhall mention fome of the principal: the porticus duplex, fo 
called from its double row of pillars, was erected by Cneius 
Odtavius, after the defeat of Perfes; it was of the Corin- 
thian order, and ornamented with brazen capitals ; the walls 
were decorated with paintings reprefenting the achievements 
of the founder. It ftood near the ‘¢ Circus Flaminius.”’ 
The portico of Pompey, annexed to his theatre, was fupported 
by 100 marble columns ; it opened on both fides into groves 
of plane trees, and was refrefhed by fountains and ftreams, 
and in fummer time it was the favourite refort of the young, 
the gay, andthe gallant. Auguftus erected feveral porticos, 
and prompted by his example, feveral of his moft diftinguifhed 
and opulent friends vied with each other in fimilar works of 
magnificence. Among the former were the porticos of 
Caius and Lucius, with a bafilica annexed to it ; that of Oc- 
tavia, which rofe near the theatre of Marcellus, and con- 
tributed not a little to its beauty as well as convenience ; 
that of Livia, near the Roman forum. This latter was or- 
namented witha colle€tion of ancient pictures, and fhaded 
by a vine of prodigious luxuriance. Ovid alludes to it in 
his ufual lively manner. But this and every edifice of the 
kind prior to this era, was eclipfed by the fplendour of the 
Palatine portico, dedicated to Apollo. It was fupported 
by pillars of Numidian marble, enlivened with exquifite 
paintings and ftatues, and emblazoned with brafs and gold. 
It inclofed the hbrary and temple of Apollo, fo often 
alluded to by the writers of the Auguftan age, and was 
defervedly ranked among the wonders of the city. | It is 
defcribed by Propertius, lib. xi. 81. 

Another portico, ereCted by this emperor, was called 
Ad nationes, from the ftatues with which it was furnifhed, 
reprefenting various nations in their refpeétive habits. It 
was perhaps {till more remarkable for a ftatue of Hercules, 
lying negle&ed on the ground, though it had been brought 
from Carthage, and was that to which the Carthaginians 
were accuftomed to offer human viétims: ‘ Sacrum,” as 
Livy remarks, “ minime Romanum.’’ The Porticus Septo- 
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rum was finifhed or repaired by Agrippa, as Pliny fays» 
and inclofed not the “ Septa tributa Comitii,’’? where the 
people aflembled to vote, but * Diribitorium,’’ or place 
where the legions were muftered and paid. Thefe edifices 
were all of marble, and the latter in particular unufually 
magnificent. Agrippa alfo built and gaye his name to an- 
other portico, which, as fome fuppofe, was connected with 
the prefent portico of the Pantheon, and carried around it. 
But as he had ere&ted “* Therme,’’ and other noble fabrics 
near that edifice, it is more probable that his portico inclofed 
the whole, and united them together in one grand circum- 
ference. . That it was extenfive 1s evident from Herace, who 
reprefents it as a public walk, much frequented. The 
materials were, as in all Agrippa’s works, rich marbles, and 
the ornaments paintings and ftatues. The portico of 
Hercules, or of Philippus, was fo callgd becaufe it was re- 
built by the latter at the initigation of Auguftus, and de- 
dicated to Hercules, whofe temple it inclofed, under’ the 
appellation of « Mufagetos,’”’ a leader of the Mufes. It 
was erected folely for the ornament of the city, and of courfe 
was decorated with an unufual profufion of {plendid objects ; 
the paintings of Apelles, Zeuxis, and Antiphilus, forming 
part of its furniture. Several porticos toek their names 
from the temples to which they were annexed, and feem to 
have formed either vaft {quares or courts before, or immenfe 


- galleries round their refpeétive temples, thus detaching them 


from ordinary buildings, and giving them a diftinguifhed and 
folitary grandeur. The portico of Quirinus, and that of Eu- 
ropa, are mentioned by Martial as fafhionable places of refort, 
and muft confequently have been very {pacious. That of J/s 
was remarkable not only for paintings but mofaics. We 
fhall here ‘add, that the approach to the curiz, the bafilice, 
the forums, was generally by porticos ; that feveral ranges 
of porticos led to the Capitol, and lined the fides of the de- 
clivity ; that the Campus Martius was furrounded by an un- 
interrupted colonnade ; that almoft every emperor diftin- 
guifhed himfelf by the ereétion of a new edifice of the kind; 
and that Nero is faid by Suetonius to have lined the ftreets of 
Rome (thofe probably which he himfelf had rebuilt,) with a 
continued portico. ar porticos were ereéted by latter 
emperors of aftonifhing extent ; fuch were that of Gallienus, 
extending nearly two miles along the Via Flaminia; and 
that of Gordian in the Campus Martius, which was a mile 
in length, and formed of one range of pilaftres and four of 
columns, opening upon plantations of box, cedar, and 
myrtle. 

PORTILLA, in Geography, a town of Spain, in the 
province of Leon; 10 miles E.S.E. of Valladolid. 

PORTIO, Portion, a part ordivifion of any thing. 

Porrio dura, and mollis, in Anatomy, a partition of 
the fifth pair of nerves of the brain; which, before its 
egrefs out of the dura mater, is apparently divided into two 
branches; the one pretty tough and firm, called portio 
dura; the other foft and lax, called portio mollis. See 
NERVES. 

PORTION, in the Canon Law, is that allowance, or 
proportion, which a vicar ordinarily has out of a re&tory, or 
impropriation ; be it certain or uncertain. 

PORTIONER, Portionarius. Where a parfonage 
is ferved fometimes by two, fometimes by three minifters, 
alternately ; as Bromyard, Burford, &c. in Shropthire ; the 
vicars or incumbents are called portioners, becaufe they 
have but their portion or proportion of tythes, or profits 
of the living. 

PORTISCULUS, among the Romans, an officer who 
had the direCtion of the rowers in a galley. He was other- 
wife called paufarius and hortator remigune. 

PORTIS- 
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PORTISHEAD Pornt, in Geography, a cape of Eng- 
land, on the N.W. coaft of the county of Somerfet, on the 
Severn; three miles*S.W. from the mouth of the river 
Avon. N. lat. 51°28’. W.long. 2° 56/. 

PORTIUS Piscis, in Ichthyology, a name given by 
fome to a fith called by others the mugil ater, of black mul- 
let. It is a very fcarce fifh, much refembling the common 
mullet in fhape, but all over of a fine black, and having 
feveral lines of a deeper black than the reft, running longi- 
tudinally from the gills to the tail ; it has a very wide mouth, 
and has feven or eight prickles on the back, feparate from 
one another, and joined into a fin by a membrane in the 
ee way ; thefe are placed immediately before the back- 

n. 

PORTLAND, in Geography, a poft-town and port of 
entry of America, in Cumberland county and diftri& of 
Maine ; being the largeft town of that diftri&t ; fituated on a 
promontory in Cafco bay, and formerly a port of Falmouth : 
50 miles S. by W. of Wifcaffet, and 123 from Bofton. In 
July 1786, this part of the town, being the moft populous 
and mercantile, and feated on the harbour, together with 
the iflands which belong to Falmouth, was incorporated by 
the name of Portland. Its harbour is fafe and capacious, 
feldom or never completely frozen over ; near the main ocean, 
and eafy of accefs. The inhabitants carry on a confiderable 
foreign trade, build fhips, and are much occupied in the 
fifhery ; fo that it is reckoned one of the moft thriving com- 
mercial towns in the commonwealth of Maffachufetts. “In 
1775 it was laid in afhes by the Britifh fleet ; but it has fince 
been entirely rebuilt, and by the laft cenfus contained 7169 
inhabitants. Among its public buildings are feven churches, 
three for Congregationalitts, one for Epifcopalians, one for 
Baptifts, one for Methodifts, and one for Friends, and a hand- 
fome court-houfe. A light-houfe was erected in 1790, ona 
point of land called Portland head, at the entrance of the har- 
bour ; the capital of its bank is 300,000 dollars. N. lat. 
43° 39’. W. long. 69° 52'. The works ereCted in 1795 for 
the defence of Portland confiit of a fort, a citadel, a battery 
for ten pieces of cannon, an artillery ftore, a guard-houfe, 
an air-furnace for heating fhot, and a covered way from the 
fort to the battery. Morfe. 

PorrLanp J/le, a {mall ifland, or rather a peninfula, in 
the liberty of Portland, Dorchefter divifion of the county 
of Dorfet, England, is fituated in the Englifh channel, 
nearly oppofite to Weymouth, at the diftance of 15 miles 
from Dorchefter, and 133 miles S.W. by W. from London. 
It is connected with the mainland by a ridge of pebbles, 
which extend nearly feventeen miles along the coaft, and 
from which it is feparated by a narrow arm of the fea, called 
the Fleet. The etymology of the name Portland is uncertain ; 
fome deriving it from Port, a Saxon free-booter, who is 
faid to have fettled here A.D. 501, and others from the proxi- 
mity of the ifleto the port of Weymouth. ‘This {pot is early 
noted in hiftory, and has been the {cene of feveral important 
tranfactions in the military annals of England. Baxter 
conjectures that it was the Vindelis, or, as he writes it, the 
Vindenis of Antoninus. In the year 787, a party of the 
Danes landed here, and put to death the governor, Prepofi- 
tus, or Gerela, who commanded for Bithric, king of the 
Weft Saxons. In 1052 it was again feized upon and plun- 
dered by Godwin, the banifhed earl of Kent. 

Portland ifle had been fortified with a caftle before the 
year 1142, as in that year it was taken pofleffion of by Ro- 
bert, earl of Gloucefter, in the name of the emprefs Maud, 
the governor having efpoufed her caufe in the conteft for the 
throne again{ft the ufurper Stephen. This caftle is now an 
inconfiderable ruin, but was doubtlefs formerly of great ex- 
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tent ; and was diftinguifhed for the unufual boldnefs and ro- 
mantic appearance of therock on which it ftood. When it 
was difmantled does not appear upon record. It is reafonable, 
however, to conclude, that its demolition preceded the erec- 
tion of the prefent fortrefs, called Portland cattle, by king 
Henry VIII. This fortrefs is of great ftrength, and com- 
pletely commands Weymouth road, with a view to which 
object it was originally conftructed. It is the refidence of 
the governor during his vifits to the peninfula. In the time 
of the grand rebellion, it was garrifoned at firft for the par- 
liament; but having been taken through ftratagem by a 
party of the king’s forces, it was among the laft which was 
compelled to abandon the royal caufe. 

Portland ifle extends about four miles and a half in 
length, by two in breadth ; and in a mineralogical point of 
view, may be regarded as one continued mafs of freeftone 
rock. This, however, is frequently interfected by ftrata of 
black and red {chiftus, and of a {pecies of {tone called fugar- 
candy ftone ; and is alfo interfperfed with a great variety of 
petrified fhells, among which are fome *cornua ammonis. 
From many indubitable marks ftill remaining, as well as from 
hiftory, we learn that this ifle has fuftained frequent convul- 
fionsof nature. In 1665 the great pier was entirely demo- 
lifhed, and the channel filled up with rubbifh: the roads 
leading from the piers to the quarries were deftroyed, and 
nearly 100 yards of earth flid into the fea. In December 
1734, about 150 yards on the eatt fide of the ile likewife 
gave way, and fell into the ocean, occafioning by the fhock 
huge chafms, in one of which, between the pier and the caf- 
tle, feveral large {keletons were difcovered, buried between 
itones fet edge-ways, with another fuperincumbent. But 
the greateft flide occurred in 1792, and is thus defcribed in 
Hutchins’s Hiftory of Dorfetfhire. ‘ Early in the morn- 
ing the road was obferved to crack : this continued increafing, 
and before two o’clock the ground had funk feveral feet, 
and was’ one continued motion ; but attended with no other 
noife than what was occafioned by the feparation of the 
roots and brambles, and now and then a falling rock. At 
night it feemed to ftop alittle, but foon moved again ; and 
before morning, the ground, from the top of the cliff to the 
water fide, had funk in fome places fifty feet perpendicular. 
The extent of ground that moved was about a mile and a 
quarter from north to fouth, and 600 yards from eaft to 
welt.”’ 

This ifle conftitutes only one parifh, but contains feveral 
confiderable villages or hamlets. According to the parlia- 
mentary returns of 1811, the houfes amounted to 383, and. 
the inhabitants to 2079 in number. There is but one church 
in the whole ifland, which was lately erected in lieu of an 
old one now in ruins. The agricultural produce on the 
arable lands here is wheat, oats, peafe, and barley: ard 
about three thoufand fheep are kept on the pafture-grounds. 
The corn is of an excellent quality ; and the fheep, of a pe- 
culiarly {mall breed, have been long famous for their delicacy 
of flavour. Mott of the hufbandry concerns in Portland are 
managed by the women, the men being chiefly engaged in 
the quarries, which are fcattered, more or lefs, over every 
part of the ifle, and produce the celebrated free-{tone, which 
bears itsname. This ftone was firft brought into repute in. 
the reign of James I., wha employed it, by the advice of 
his architects, in the conftruction of the banquetting-houfe 
at Whitehall; arid it has fince been ufed in the erection of al- 
moft all the public edifices of note in the Englifh metropolis. 
The principal quarries are fituated near the village of Kingf- 
ton, where there is a pier, whence upwards of 6000 tons of 
{tone are fhipped annually. The method of conveying the 
blocks from the quarries to the fhore. is fimple and eafy. 
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As the savigation in the vicinity of Portland is extremely 
dangerous, two light-houfes have been ereéted on the ifland. 
One of thefe was conftructed in 1716, and the other in 
1789. ‘The latter was built by William Johns, architect of 
Weymouth, at the expence of the Trinity corporation, and 
is acircular cone ftructure, fixty feet in height, fituated at 
the diltance of 1608 feet from the fhore, which here exhibits 
a remarkable cavern, called Cave-hole, about fifty feet 
{quare, and twenty-one deep at the entrance, About twenty 
years ago, a veflel of 40 tons burthen was driven into this 
cavern, and dafhed to pieces; and fmaller craft frequently 
fhare the fame fate. How far it penetrates under the land 
has not hitherto been afcertained ; but on the welt fide it ap- 
pears to feparate into two apartments. 

The manor of Portland, in the time of the Saxon dynafty, 
belonged to the crown; and was granted by Edward the 
Confeffor to the church of Winchelter. It feems, however, 
age to have reverted to the crown, before the compilation 
of the Domefday book, as it is there mentioned under the 
title of Terra Regis, and is faid to have yielded fixty-four 
pounds of pure filver. By Henry I. it was re-granted to 
the church of Winchefter. In the reigns of Edward IV. 
and Richard IJI. it had again become royal property ; and 
was firit granted to Cecilia, duchefs of York, and after- 
wards to George, duke of Clarence. Henry VIII. be- 
ftowed it fucceflively on his queens, Catharine Howard and 
Catharine Parr. In the reign of James I. it was given to 
the princefs, afterwards queen Anne ; and remained in the 
pofleffion of the crown till 1800, when it was fold by public 
auction. 

The cuftom of gavel-kind has prevailed from time imme- 
morial in this diltriét, as has likewife another very fingu- 
lar cuftom, (refembling the American one of bundling,) 
called by the natives Portland-cuftom. Were the women 
never marry before they have become pregnant by their in- 
tended hufbands. Should this not happen after a limited 
period of cohabitation, the parties are fuppofed not to have 
been deftined for each other by providence, and the match 
is confequently broken off ; and that without any imputation 
on the charaéter of the female, who as readily obtains another 
fuitor, as if fhe had never cohabited with man. 

The Chefil-Bank, connected with the mainland, fays Dr. 
Maton, is “¢ one of the moft extraordinary ridges, or thelves, 
of pebbles in Europe, and perhaps the longett, except 
that of Memel, in Polifh Prufha.”? As already mentioned, 
it extends about feventeen miles in length, and in mott 
places nearly a quarter of a mile in breadth, a narrow arm 
of the fea interpofing between it and the fouthern coalt of 
England. ‘The pebbles forming this immenfe barrier confift 
chiefly of a white calcareous kind ; but there are many of 
quartz, jafper, chert, and other fubitances. What 1s fin- 
gular, they gradually diminifh in fize, from the Portland 
end of the bank to that which attaches to the mainland ; and 
are, throughout its whole extent, fo loofely thrown toge- 
ther, that horfes’ legs fink almoft knee deep at every ftep. 
Several ingenious theories have been advanced to account 
for the formation of this curious work of nature ; but they 
have hitherto been accounted unfatisfa€tory. It is a problem 
of no very eafy folution. Hittory and Antiquities of Dor- 
fetfhire, 3 vols. folio, by the Rev. John Hutchins, and 
Richard Gough. Maton’s Tour to the Weitof England, 
2 vols. 8vo. Beauties of England, vel. iv., by John Brit- 
ton and E.W. Brayley. 

PortTLAND Ganal, an inlet on the W. coaft of North 
America, extending about 70 miles to the north. S. lat. 
54° 42’. Long. of the entrance 229° 42! E. 
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PortLaND Creek, a {mall bay on the W. coaft of New. 
foundland. . 

Portianp Jfland, an ifland in the South Pacific ocean 
near the E. coaft of New Zealand, vifited by Capt. Cook 
in 1973; Goylats 39) 25’. E. long. 178° 12'.—Alfo, one 
of the clutter called Queen Charlotte’s iflands, in the 
South Pacific ocean, of a triangular figure, and about 
eight miles in circumference. S. lat. 10° 43’. E. long. 
164° 15'. 

PortLanp Sflands, a clufter of {mall iflands in the Eaft 
Indian ocean, W. of New Hanover, fo named by Capt. 
Carteret in 1767; about fix or feven in number, and appear- 
ing to be fertile. S. lat. 2° 27'. E. long. 148° 3/. 

PorTLAND Key, a {mall ifland near the S. coalt of the 
ifland of Jamaica; two miles E. from Portland Point, 
which is a cape of Jamaica. N. lat. 17° 44!. W. long. 
76° 57. 

PortLAnp Point, a cape in Hudfon’s Bay. N. lat. 
58° so’. W. long. 78° 20!. ‘ 

PoRTLAND Stone, Saxum Arenarium Portlandicum of Da 
Cofta, and Pfadurium Hebes, Albidum, Laxius, of Hill, is 
an alkaline fand-ftone, of a dull whitifh colour, heavy, 
moderately hard, of a fomewhat flat texture, and is com- 
pofed of a large roundifh grit, cemented together by an 
earthy {par, and intermixed with numerous glittering {pan- 
gles of pure fpar; the grit {plits in the cutting of the 
ttone, fo that it is capable of being brought to a furface 
very {mooth and equal; it will not itrike fire with a fteel, 
and burns to a flight afhen hue. The Portland ftone be- 
longs to the third variety of the compact limeftone, under 
the calcareous genus, whofe fracture is earthy, accord- 
ing to Kirwan’s arrangement. Its {pecific gravity is 2.461. 
There are vaft quarries of it in the ifland of Portland, in 
Dorfetfhire, whence its name. It is brought from thence 
in large quantities to London, and much ufed in building. 
This and all fimilar forts of ftone, that are compofed of 
granules, and are not of a laminated texture, will cut and 
rive in any direction, as well in a perpendicular, or in a 
diagonal, as horizontally and parallel to the fite of the 
ftrata. For this reafon they have obtained the name ef 
free-flone. Da Cotta’s Foffils, p. 125. 

This itone is very foft when it comes out of the quarry, 
works very eafily, and becomes in time very hard. The 
piers and arches at Weftminfter bridge are built with it. 

PortLann’s Powder for the Gout and Rheumatifm. 
Gout. 

PORTLANDIA, in Botany, was fo named by Dr. 
Patrick Browne, in compliment to the late Margaret 
duchefs dowager of Portland, a lady long celebrated for 
her knowledge and patronage of various branches of natural 
hiftory, efpecially of conchology, and who cultivated, in 
her garden at Bulftrode, a rare colleétion of Englifh as well 
as exotic plants, with which fhe was {cientifically converfant. 
See our biographical article of the Rev. Joun Licutroor. 
—Browne Jam. 164. Linn. Gen. 91. Schreb. 121.’ Willd. 
Sp. Pl.ve 1. 935. ,\.Mart. Mill. Did... 3... Ait.Hort; 
Kew. v. 1. 367. Juff. 202. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 162, 
Gertn. t. 31. (Coutarea; Aubl. Guian. v. 1. 314. 
Juff. 202.)—Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Rubiacea, Jull. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth fuperior, of five, fometimes 
four or fix, oblong-lanceolate permanent leaves. Cor. of 
one petal; tube much longer than the calyx, funnel-fhaped, 
fomewhat inflated; limb fhorter than the tube, in five, 
fometimes four or fix, deep, broad, acute fegments. Stam. 
Filaments as many as the fegments of the corolla, inferted 
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into- the bafe of its tube; anthers terminal, linear, erect, 
as long as the corolla. Pi. Germen inferior, roundifh, 
with feveral angles; ftyle fimple, the length of the ftamens; 
ftigma oblong, obtufe. Peric. Capfule obovate, angular, 
abrupt, of two cells, finally feparable from the top down- 
wards into two parts, contrary to the partition. Seeds 
numerous, roundifh, comprefied, imbricated, more or lefs 
bordered. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla funnel-fhaped, inflated. Anthers lon- 
gitudinal. Capfule angular, abrupt, with two cells and 
many feeds, crowned with the permanent calyx. 

1. P. tetrandra. South fea Portlandia. Linn. Suppl. 
143. Willd. n.1. Forft. Prodr. 15.—Flowers four-cleft, 
with four ftamens. Calyx awl-fhaped. Leaves obovate, 
obtufe.—Native of feveral iflands in the South feas, where 
it has, according to the Linnzan and Bankfian colle&tions, 
been gathered by Forfter, Cook, and David Nelfon. A 
figure in outline exifts among the unpublifhed plates, which 
fir Jofeph Banks has caufed to be engraved from Forfter’s 
fketches, but we know of no other. The /fem is fhrubby, 
with rugged branches. Every part of the plant is fmooth. 
Leaves about the ends of the branches, oppofite, crowded, 
ftalked, broadly obovate, obtufe, entire, coriaceous, about 
three inches long. Stipulas fhort, annular, mtrafoliaceous. 
Flowers axillary, folitary, on ftalks about an inch long. 
Corolla white, longer than the leaves, with a rather flender 
tube, and fhort dilated limb. The calyx-leaves are awl- 
fhaped. Fruit with a ribbed foluble coat, which leaves the 
two cells entire, till they fplit of themfelves and difcharge 
the feeds. 

2. P. grandiflora. L.arge-flowered Portlandia. Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 244. Willd. n. 2. Ait. n. 1. Browne Jam. 
t. 11. Sm. Ic. Pi&. t. 6. Curt. Mag. t. 286. Schneev. 
Ic. t. 4.—Flowers five-cleft, with five ftamens. Calyx 
ovate. Leaves elliptical, acute.—Native of rocky places 
at the foot of mountains in Jamaica. It is faid to have 
been introduced into England, in 1775, by Mr. Ellis, a 
gentleman long refident in that ifland, diftinguifhed for his 
love of natural hiftory. We have never feen this noble and 
elegant plant in perfection, except in the late marchionefs 
of Rockingham’s garden, at Hillingdon, where it flourifhed 
exceedingly in a fmall, low, very hot ftove, and bore frequently 
near twenty flowers at a time, chiefly in the fummer months. 
The fem is fhrubby, but weak, and trailing along the rocks, 
fmooth. Leaves oppofite, on fhort ftalks, elliptical, pointed, 
channelled, entire, of a fine dark fhining green, very fmooth, 
afpan long. Flowers white, rather longer than the leaves, 
axillary, folitary, highly fragrant, expanding near three 
inches; their tube angular, buff-coloured in the bud. 
Calyx-leaves ovate, tmged with red, veiny.—Jacquin’s 
plant, Amer. 62, t. 44, is probably the fame with our’s, 
though he erroneoufly reprefents the leaves as unequal at 
the bafe. 

3. P. coccinea. Scarlet, Portlandia. Swartz Ind. Occ. 
v. 1. 384. Willd. n. 3.—Flowers five-cleft, with five 
ftamens. Calyx lanceolate. Leaves ovate, coriaceous.— 
Found by Dr. Swartz on mountain precipices in the weftern 
part of Jamaica, but rarely. This is {maller than the laft 
in all its parts, with rounder, more ovate /eaves, and deep- 
{carlet flowers, whofe corolla is not half fo long as that of 
the grandiflora. 

4. P. hexandra. Laurel-leaved Portlandia. Linn. Mant. 
45. Willd. n. 4. Ait. n.2. Jacq. Amer. 63. t. 182. 
f. 20. (Coutarea fpeciofa; Aubl. Guian. v. 1. 314. 
t. 122.)--Flowers terminal, fix-cleft, with fix ftamens; 
tube curved. Calyx awl-fhaped. Leaves ovate.—Native 
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of Guiana. Introduced at Kew in 1803, but it has not 
yet flowered. The /eaves are fhaped like the aft, but 
more pointed and lefs coriaceous. lowers numerous, red, 
very handfome, terminal, and fomewhat corymbele ; their 
cerolla about two inches long, inflated, in fix divifions. 
Leaves of the calyx awl-fhaped, very narrow, except at the 
bafe. In its native country this tine fhrub bloffoms in 
February and June. 

PortLanpiA, in Gardening, contains plants of the trail- 
ing, evergreen, exotic kind for the ftove, of which the fpe- 
cies cultivated is the great-flowered portlandia (P. grandi- 
flora). 

Method of Culture—Thele plants may be raifed either 
from feeds or cuttings. : : 

The feeds, when procured, fhould be fown in pots, filled 
with light earth, in the fpring, plunging them in the tan- 
bed, in the ftove. When the plants are fufficiently ftrong, 
they fhould be removed into feparate pots, and be re- 
plunged in the bark hot-bed, where they “muft be con- 
itantly kept. 

The cuttings of the young fhoots fhould be planted out 
fingly, in pots filled with the fame fort of mould, plung- 
ing them in the bark bed of the ttove: when they have 
taken good root, they fhould be removed into larger pots, 
replunging them into the tan-bed, where they muft remain. 

They afford a fine effe¢t, when trained on the back part 
of the ftove in their larger flowers. 

PORT-LAST, in a Ship, denotes the gunwale. 

When a yard is down on the deck, they fay, the yard is 
down a port-laft. 

PORTLAW, im Geography, a pott-town of the county 
of Waterford, Ireland, between Waterford and Carrick, 
and 89 miles S.W. from Dublin. 3 

PORT-LIDS, in Ship Building, the fhutters hung with 
hinges at their upper edges, which inclofe the ports in 
rough weather. 

PORTLOCK, in Geography. See Portocx. 

PortLock’s Harbour, an inlet on the W. fide of King 
George Third’s Archipelago. N. lat. 57° 44!. E. long. 
324°. 

PORTLOGO, a town of Africa, in the country of 
Sierra Leone, on the N. branch of the Sierra Leone river. 
Nu dat. '8° 40's) Wiilengs 12°36" * 

PORTMAHALLOCH Harsonpr, a bay on the S. 
fide of the Frith of Dornoch. N. lat. 57° 48’. W. long. 

° ani 

PORTMANNIMOTE, in Old Records, the port-men’s 
court, held in.any city or town. 

PORT-MANTEAU, a piece of joiner’s work, faftened 
to the wall, in a wardrobe, armoury, &c. proper for the 
hanging on of cloaks, hats, &c. 

Port-MANTEAU is alfo ufed for a cloak-bag of cloth, 
leather, or the like, in which the cloak and other habili- 
ments of travellers are difpofed, and laid on the horfe’s 
crupper. 

Port-MANTEAU was alfo an officer under the late king 
of France, of whom there were twelve: their bufinefs was 
to keep the king’s hat, gloves, cane, {word, &c., to take 
them from him, and to bring them to him again when 
wanted. 

The dauphin had alfo his port-manteau. Anfwerable to 
thefe were the cardinals caudataries, or tail-bearers. 

The Romifh bifhops have alfo their port-croix, port- 
mitres, &c. i. e. crozier-bearers, mitre-bearers, &c. 

PORT-MEN, the twelve burgeffes of Ipfwich; thus 
called in the ftat. 13 Eliz. 
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Camden adds, that the name was common to the inhabit- 
ants of all the cinque-ports. 

PORTMOTE, formed from the Saxon fort, port, and 
gemot, conventus, meeting, g. d. porigemot, fignifies a court 
kept in port or haven towns; as {wanimote in the forett. 
It is fometimes alfo called the portmote court. 

Portmotes are alfo held in fome inland towns, as at 
Knolit in Chefhire. 

PORT-NAILS, in a Ship, fuch as are ufed to faften 
the hinges to the ports. 

PORTNEUF, in Geography, a town of Canada, on 
the river St. Laurence; 20 miles S.W. of Quebec.—Alfo, 
a river of Canada, which runs into the St. Laurence, N. 
lat. 48° 45’. W. long. 68° 50’. 

PORTO, a town of Sicily, in the valley of Mazara; 
two miles E. of Palermo. 

Porto. See OrorrTo. 

Porto, a town of Spain, in the province of Leon; 
43 miles S.W. of Aftorga.—Alfo, a {mall fea-port town 
a the Patrimonio, fituated on the W. fide of the Tiber, 
the remains of a town built by Claudius and Trajan. It 
is the fee of a bifhop, who is generally a cardinal, and de- 
pendent only on the pope; 10 miles S.W. of Rome.— 
Alfo, a town of Italy ; 19 miles N.W. of Como.—Alfo, 
a fea-port town of the ifland of St. Mary, one of the 
Azores. 

Porto Bello, or St. Philipe de Puerto Bello, a fea-port 
town of America, on the N. coaft of the ifthmus of Darien, 
confifting of about 130 houfes, moftly built of wood, or 
of wood intermixed with ftone, and fituated nearly oppofite 
to Panama on the fouthern fide of the ifthmus, very near 
the fea, on the declivity of a mountain, which furrounds the 
whole harbour. The town confifts of one principal ftreet, 
sstauding along the ftrand, and recrofled by feveral others 
paffing from the declivity of the mountain to the fhore, 
with fome lanes parallel to the principal ftreet. It has two 
{quares, a cuftom-houfe, and a ftone church, which is ferved 
by priefts that are natives of the country, and two convents. 
At the eaft end of the town, on the road to Panama, is 
a quarter, called ‘* Guinea,’’ inhabited by negroes of all 
fexes, whether flaves or free. This quarter ufed to be 
much crowded, when the galleons were at Porto Bello, at 
which time the town, generally but thinly inhabited, be- 
comes one of the moft populous places in the world. Its 
fituation on the ifthmus, between the South and North feas, 
the goodnefs of its harbour, and its {mall diftance from 
Panama, gives it a preference to all other places, for the ren- 
dezvous of the joint commerce of Spain and Peru, at the 
time of its fair. When advice was received at Carthagena, 
that the Peru fleet had unloaded at Panama, the galleons 
haftened to Porto Bello, in order to avoid the diftempers, 
f{pringing from idlenefs, which afflifted the feamen. The 
concourfe of people on this occafion was fo great, that 
houfes and every kind of accommodation were extravagantly 
dear. As foon as the fhips were moored in the harbour, 
the feamen ereéted in the fquare a large tent with fails, 
where they depofited all the cargo, that each owner might 
diftinguifh his goods by their refpe€tive marks. The bales of 
goods were drawn on fledges by the feamen, and the money 
paid for their labour was equally divided. At the fame 
time, while the feamen and European traders were thus em- 
ployed, the land was covered with droves of cattle from 
Panama; each drove confifting of above 1¢0, loaded with 
chefts of gold and filver, on account of the merchants of 
Peru. When the fhips were unloaded, and the merchants 
of Peru, with the prefident of Panama, arrived, the forma- 
jities of the fair commenced: the deputies of the feveral 
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parties repaired on board the fhips, where, in the prefence 
of the commander of the galleons and of the prefident of 
Panama, the former as patron of the Europeans, and the 
latter of the Peruvians, the prices of the feveral kinds of 
merchandife were fettled, and the contra&s figned and pub- 
licly announced, fo that every one might by them regulate 
the fale of his effeéts; and thus all fraud be wT 2 
The purchafes and fales, as well as the exchange of money, 
were tranfaéted by brokers from Spain and Peru. After 
this every merchant began to difpofe of his own goods ; 
the Spanifh brokers embarked their chefts of money ; and 
thofe of Peru fent away their purchafed goods in veffels up 
the river Chagre, and thus the fair of Porto Bello ended. 
But fince the mode of commerce by galleons has been aban- 
doned, Porto Bello has alfo declined, and the dereli€tion of 
this mode of commerce has alfo greatly impoverifhed all the 
cities and towns between Carthagena and Lima. 

This was difcovered Nov. 2, 1502, by Columbus, who 
was fo charmed with its extent, depth, and fecurity, that 
he called it “* Porto Bello,’? or “ The Fair Harbour.” 
Its mouth, though three quarters of a mile broad, is well 
defended by fort St. Philipe de Lodo Hiarro, or Iron 
Caftle, fituated on the N. point of the entrance; for the 
S. fide being full of water, fhips are obliged to keep in the 
middle, and confequently within 660 yards of the caftle, 
in from nine to fifteen fathoms of water, with a bottom of 
clayey mud, mixed with chalk and fand. On the S. fide 
of the harbour, and about 200 yards from the town, is 
a large caitle, called « St. Jago de la Gloria,’’ having be- 
fore it a {mall point of land, projeting into the harbour, 
and upon it a fmall fort, called “ St. Jerom,’’ within 20 
yards of the houfes. All thefe were demolifhed by ad- 
miral Vernon in 1739, with fix fhips only. 

The inclemency of the climate of Porto Bello is notori- 
ous. The exceffive heat is augmented by the fituation of the 
town, which is furrounded by high mountains, that obftru@& 
every current of wind, by which it might otherwife be re- 
frefhed. The trees on the mountains are fo thickly fet, 
that they intercept the rays of the fun, and thus the earth 
under their branches is prevented from becoming dry, and 
fome copious exhalations form large heavy clouds, which 
burft down in violent torrents of rains and then the fun 
breaks out again with its former fplendour ; and by this 
kind of alternate fucceflion of rain and heat, no interval of 
refrefhing coolnefs occurs. Thefe torrents of rain are often 
accompanied with tempefts of thunder and_ lightning, 
which being refleted and reverberated from the mountains, 
and their caverns, and rendered {till more terrible by the 
hideous howlings of monkeys of all kinds, that in immenfe 
numbers inhabit the forefts, are fufficient to appal the moft 
intrepid. The fatigue which the feamen undergo in their 
labour, added to the heat of the climate, occafions a very 
profufe perfpiration, which debilitates and difpirits them ; 
fo that they have recourfe to brandy, of which a great 
quantity is confumed, for relief. All thefe circumftances 
concur to injure the beft conftitutions, and to produce thofe 
deleterious difeafes that are common in this country. The 
difeafes of the feamen attack other inhabitants that do not 
engage in their exhaufting employment ; fo that the caufes 
of their difeafes muft be attributed, not merely to labour 
and fatigue, and excefs of drinking, but to the infalubri- 
oufnefs of the climate; 60 miles N. of Panama. Porto 
Bello is lefs fickly fince a paflage was cut through a hill 
to admit a current of air. N. lat. 9° 42'’. W. long. 
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ors Bello, a {mall ifland in the Eaft Indian fea. S. 
lat. 0° 57’. E. long. 107° 58!. 
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Porto Balabalatella, a harbour on the S. coaft of Sicily. 
N. lat. 37° 8'. E.long. 13° §3'; 

Pore Bufils a Groene +e S.W. coaft of the ifland 
of Negropont. N. lat. 38° 13!. E. long. 24° 15’. 

Porto Caballo, Cabello, or Cavello, a fea-port town of 
South America, in the government of Caraccas, with an excel- 
lent harbour, and about 7500 inhabitants ; 25 miles N.E. of 
Caraccas. Porto ‘Cabello was raifed into importance, on 
account of the excellence of its harbour, by the company 
of Guipufcoa, who eftablifhed there one of its principal 
faétories. They alfo conftru€ted a fuperb pier, 92 feet 
long and 12 wide, for the accommodation of their veflels, 
and fome forts for their defence. The city, properly fo 
called, is fituated fo near the fea, that it occupies many 
fpots very lately under water, and which have been raifed 
by encroachments above the level of the ocean. ‘The origi- 
nal town is furrounded by the fea, if we except about 100 
toifes on the W., where is contrived a canal, that affords 
a communication between the fouthern and northern part 
of the fea, and confequently makes the city an ifland, from 
which there is no exit, but over a bridge, at the end of 
which is placed the main guard, and a gate that is fhut 
every evening. The general occupation of the white in- 
habitants confifts of commerce and navigation. Their prin- 
cipal and almoit only conne¢tions are with the ports of the 
fame continent and the neighbouring colonies. Four or 
five fhips carry every thing that arrives annually from Spain, 
and whatever is fent thither; whilft more than 60 veflels 
are employed in the coafting trade. Porto Cavello is the 
depofit of all the eaftern part of the province of Venezuela ; 
its commerce is carried on by twenty Europeans. This 
port is the place of refort for the veflels of the neighbouring 
ports, for refitting, calking, and even building. It wants 
only a greater degree of falubrity to be the firft port in 
America. Its water is conduéted into the city from a 
river that falls into the fea at a quarter of a league to the 
weft by canals, and diftributed to the public in cifterns 
placed at convenient diftances. As a fortified place, it is 
chiefly under the orders of a military commander, who ex- 
ercifes almoft every kind of authority. It has only one 
parifh church, which is fituated near the harbour ; it has 
two hofpitals, one for the troops and one for private per- 
fons. Porto Cavello is 30 leagues from Caraccas by the 
way of Guayra, and 48 by Valencia, Maracay, ‘Tuemero, 
Vidtoria, and San Pedro. S. lat. 10° 20'. W. long. 
70° 31! from Paris. 

Porto Cairo, or Porto Gabriel, a harbour on the W. coaft 
of the ifland of Metelin. N. lat. 39° 17!.—P. Canfado, a 
harbour on the W. coaft of Africa, N. lat. 28° 4’. W. 
long. 11° 50!.—P. Cajfideh, a harbour on the coaft of Na- 
tolia, in the gulf of Stanchio. N. lat. 37° 7/. E. long. 
27° 44!.—P. Cavaleiri, a port on the S. coatt of Natolia, 
‘oppofite to the ifland of Rhodes. N. lat. 36° 4o!. E. long. 
27° 44'.—P. de Caftellanos, a fea-port on the ifland of St. 
Sebaftian.—P. de Comboa, a town of Portugal, in Eftra- 
madura, on the W. coaft; 2 miles NE. of* Peniche.—P. 
Condea, a harbour on the S. coaft of the ifland of Stalimene. 
N. lat. 32° so’. E. long. 25° 16.—P. Digoro, a {mall 


place of Italy, at the mouth of the Po.—P. Farina, a fea- « 


port of Africa, in the kingdom of Tunis, called by the an- 
cients ** Rufcicona,’’? and by the natives ‘¢ Gar el Mailah,”’ 
or the Cave of Salt. The harbour is fafe in all weathers, 
and opens into a navigable lake or large pond, formed by 
the river Mejerdah, which runs through it into the fea. N. 
lat. 36° 30’. E. long. 10° 16'.—P. Fermo, or Fermano, a 
port of the marquifate of Ancona, on the Adriatic; 3 miles 
N. of Fermo, ~- P. Ferrajo, a fea-port on the N. coaft of 
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the ifland of Elba. N. lat. 42° 53!. E. long. 16° 284.— 


P. Fino, a fea-port of Genoa, fituated between two moun- 
tains; anciently called-** Portus Delphini ;”” 12 miles E. of 
Genoa. N. lat. 44° 19’. E. long. 9° 8’—P. Gaurio, a 
fea-port on the S.E. coaft of the ifland of Andros. N. lat. 

ogi’, E. long. 24° 45'.—P. Genovefe, a harbour on the 
coat of Natolia, inthe gulf of Satalia; 30 miles S. of Sa- 
talia.—P. Grato, a fea-port on the S. coaft of the ifland of 
Scarpanto. N. lat. 35°31’. E. long. 26° 45'.—P. Greco, 
a town of Naples, in Capitanata, on the fea-coaft ; 9 miles 
S. of Viefte.—P. Gruara, a town of Italy, in Friuli, on the 
Lamene, containing three churches and four convents ; 
N. lat. 45° 48'. E. long. 12° 
51'.—P.° Hercole, a fea-port in the Stato de gli Prefidii, 
fituated on a peninfula; 4 miles S. of Orbitello. N. lat. 
42° 25'. E. long. 11° 8!.—P. Jero, a bay on the §.E. coatt 
of the ifland of Metelin. 

Porto Legnano, a town of Italy, in the Veronefe, on 
the N. fide of the Adige, oppofite to Legnano.—P. Leons, 
or Lione, or Pireo, a fea-port of Athens, in European 
Turkey, and province of Livadia. N. lat. 37° 56’. E. 
long. 23° 40'—-P. Livadi, a fea-port on the E. coaft of 
Livadia. N. lat. 37° 55’. E. long. 24°.—P. Longone, a 
{trong fea-port on the S.E. coaft of the ifland of Elba, 
feated on a promontory, in a large bay, defended by a caftle 
on a projecting rock; 2 miles S.E. of P. Ferrajo. N. lat. 
42° 52'. E long. 10° 32!.—P. Madera, a port on the E. 
coaft of St. Jago, one of the Cape Verd iflands. It is a 
good harbour, and though the entrance is narrow, it is 
neither difficult nor dangerous.—P. Maggiore, a town of 
Italy, in the department of the Lower Po, on the coaft of 
the Adriatic ; 3 miles §.E. of Comacchio.—P. Mandri, a 
harbour on the E. coaft of Livadia. N. lat. 37° 43/.  E. 
long. 24° 2!.—P. Mérmora, a harbour on the E. coatft of 
the ifland of Paros. N. lat. 37° 3!. E. long. 25° 17'.— 
P. Maftico, a fea-port on the W. coaft of the ifland of Scio. 
N. lat. 38° 15’. E. long. 25° 57'.—P. Maurizio, or Mo- 
rizzo, afea-port of Genoa, on a {mall gulf, which feparates 
it from Oneglia; 8 miles W. of Oneglia. N. lat. 43° 55". 
E. long. 8° 3!.—P. Meffa, a harbour on the W. coat of 
the ifland of Scio, N. lat? 38° 20/. E. long. 26°.—P. 
Morone, atown of Italy, in the department of the Tefino ; 
12 miles E. of Pavia.—P. de Moz, atown of Portugal, in 
the province of Eftramadura; 10 miles S. of Leyria.—P. 
de Mugon, a town of Portugal, in the province of Eftra- 
madura, on the Tagus; 7 miles below Santaren.—P. de 
Naos, a harbour on the S. coaft of Lancerotta, and one of 
the principal ports of that ifland. The accefs to the har- 
bour is unfafe, on account of the rocks that form it, which 
lie under the water; but as they break the {well of the 
water, the infide is as {mooth as a mill-pond. As there is 
no other convenient place among the Canary iflands for re- 
pairing large vetlels, this is much ufed for that purpofe.— 
P. Novo, a town of Hindooftan, in the Carnatic, where the 
Dutch have a refident. Upon its capture by Aurungzebe, 
he called it “* Mahomet Bender ;”? a name now given to it 
by the natives.—P. Novo, a town of Africa, in Benin, pof- 
fefled by the Portuguefe. N. lat. 6° 24!. E. long. 1° 45!. 
—P. Novo, a town of Portugal, in Eftramadura; 23 miles 
N.W. of Lifbon.—P. Paglia, a harbour on the W. coaft 
of Sardinia. N. lat. 39° 23/. E. long. 8° 31'.—P. Para- 
difo, a harbour on the E. coaft of the ifland of Rhodes. N. 
lat. 36° 25'. E. long. 27° 45'.—P. Pavone, a harbour on 
the S. coat of the ifland of Nifida, in the gulf of Naples.— 
P. Petera, a harbour on the N. coatt of the ifland of Mete- 
lin. N. lat. 39° 27/. E. long. 26° 10.—P. Petriais, a 
harbour on the N.E. coaft of Negropont. N. lat. 38° 24/. 
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E, long. 24'.—P. Phanari, a port on the coaft of Livadia, 
belonging to Athens. N. lat. 37° 56’. E. long. 23° 42/.— 
P. Phy/fco, a bay on the S. coaft of Natolia. N. lat. 36° 
48’. I. long. 26° 54'.—P. Pin, a harbour on the S. coaft 
of Afiatic Dies, in the Mediterranean. N. lat. 36° 36). 
E. long. 33° 54'.—P. Portef, aharbour on the N. coatt of 
Sardinia. N. lat. 41° 8. E. long. 9° 20’. 

Porto Praya, a town of St. Jago, one of the Cape 
Verde iflands, fituated at the foot of an elevated plain, 
on the E. fide of the ifland. This town, or rather ham- 
let, is the refidence of the governor-general, for the 
crown of Portugal, of the Cape de Verde on the main 
land of Africa, and of the Cape de Verde iflands op- 
polite to it. His abode is a little wooden barrack, 
pleafantly fituated at one extremity of the plain, look- 
ing down a valley over a grove of cocoa-nut trees, and 
having a view of the bay and fhipping. The governor’s 
garden is about two miles inland, diftant from his habita- 
tion. Here a {mall clear rivulet iflues from a fource at the 
bottom of fome rocks, and wherever it is made to run, 
every {pecies of vegetable near it flourifhes. This rivulet 
fupplies many of the principal inhabitants of Praya, who 
have that diftance to get good water. The cattle near it 
are relieved from thirft, and the fields adjoining it appear 
like a bleach-ground, from the quantity of linen wafhed in 
the little ftreams, and dried clofe to it. The whole hamlet. 
confiits of about 100 very {mall dwellings, one ftory high, 
{cattered on each fide of the plain, which extends near a 
mile in length, and about the third of a mile in breadth, 
and falls off, all around, to the neighbouring vallies, and 
to the fea. Not being commanded by any neighbouring 
eminence, it is a fituation capable of defence: the fort, 
however, or battery, is almoft in ruins; and the few guns 
mounted on it are moftly honey-combed, and placed on car- 
riages which barely hold together. The militia is faid to 
confift of three regiments, of about 700 men, chiefly of- 
ficered by Mulattoes and Negroes ; and not above ten white 
offrcers in the whole, one of whom is an inn-keeper. The 
beft building is the gaol, and the next the church, at which 
officiates a prieft, who is a dark-coloured Mulatto. Such 
is the account given of Praya by fir G. Staunton. The 
. bottom of the bay, in feven fathoms water, is better than at 
a depth of 12 or 14 fathoms, beyond which it is uncertain 
and rough. The bay is open to the wind from S.E. to W. 
by S.; but it is never fuppofed to blow here fo hard, or to 
bring in fo much fea, as to endanger a fhip’s continuing to 
ride at her anchors fteadily. The latitude of the bay is 14° 
56! N., and its longitude 23° 29'W. The variation of the 
compafs is 12° 48’ W. The tides, in the full and change 
of the moon, rife nearly five feet perpendicular. Englifh 
'. men of war falute with eleven guns, on an affurance of a 
return of an equal number. This bay has for feveral years 
been frequented by fhips bound to the fouthward, as bul- 
locks, fheep, hogs, goats, poultry, and fruits, were abun- 
dant and reafonable. Fifh may be likewife taken by the 
feine. An excellent kind of rock-cod may be caught from 
the rocks with rod and line. Port Praya has long been a 
lace where the outward-bound Guinea and Indiamen have 
irs accuftomed to touch at for water and refrefhments, but 
few of them call here on their return to Europe. The in- 
habitants barter their provifions and fruits-for fhirts, 
drawers, handkerchiefs, breeches, hats, waiftcoats, and all 
kinds of clothing.—P. Primero, a {mall harbour at the 
mouth of the Po.—P. del Principe. See Vitia del Principe. 
Porto Rico, an ifland in the Weft Indies, belonging to 
Spain, about 120 miles in length, and 40 in breadth. The 
climate is temperate, and the foil is rich and fertile. It is 
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beautifully diverfified by hills, woods, and vallies, and well 
watered by ftreams that flow from the mountains. The 
northern part, which is the moft barren, is faid to contain 
mines of gold and filver. Its chief produéts are fugar, gin- 
ger, cotton, flax, coffee, caffia, incenfe and hides. Of the 
latter more than 2000 are fent every year to Europe. The 
cattle, which are abundant, were originally imported from 
Old Spain. Its mules, which are not numerous, are much 
efteemed in Jamaica. The woods abound with parrots, 
wild pigeons, and other fowl. European poultry is_plen- 
tiful, and the coafts afford an ample fupply of fith. The in- 
habitants are well fupplied with fruits of various kinds, both 
for confumption and exportation, and good falt. The dogs 
of this ifland, furnifhed by a breed brought over to Ame- 
rica, by the Spaniards, for the purpofe of hunting and tear- 
ing in pieces the defencelefs inhabitants, roam in the woods 
near the fea-fhore, in a wild ftate, and {ubfift on land crabs, 
that burrow in the earth. Porto Rico was difcovered by 
Columbus in 1493, and was fubjugated by Ponce de Leon, 
the firft explorer of Florida, about the year 1509. In 1597 
this ifland was taken by the duke of Cumberland; and in 
1797 the capture of it was unfucc«'sfully attempted by the 
Englifh. This ifland, though beautiful, fertile, and pro- 
ductive, is very fubje& to hurricanes, and a terrible one, in 
1742, deftroyed its fertility for many years. The number of 
its inhabitants is eftimated at about 10,000 perfons. The 
chief town is Porto Rico, fituated on a little ifle, and 
founded in 15103 it was formerly a chofen abode of fmug- 
glers. On the S.W. of the town is a fort called St. An- 
tonio. The Spanifh inhabitants of the town are fuppofed 
to be about 500. See St. Juan de Porto Rico. N. lat. 
18° to 18° 35’. W.long. 65° 30! to 67° 45/. - 

Porto Santo, a {mall ifland of the Atlantic, N.E. of 
Madeira, and probably difcovered by the Portuguefe about 
the fame time with the latter. It derived its name from the 
protection which it afforded to its difcoverers during a ftorm, 
It was then uninhabited; but was peopled by the Portu- 
guefe, and continued ever fince in their poffeffion. It has 
a good harbour, with one bay, in which fhips may ride 
fecurely from all winds, except the S.W. It is occafionally 
vifited by Eaft India fhips, which. afford the ifland all the 
trade they enjoy. Although fmall, not exceeding 15 miles 
in compa{s, it is fertile, producing wheat and corn in abun- 
dance ; alfo cows, wild boars, and rabbits, the latter in great 
numbers. But its moft valuable produétions for export, are 
dragon’s blood, honey, wax, and filk, N. lat. 33° of. 
W. long. 16° 50’. 

Porto Santo, a fea-port of South America, in the go- 
vernment of Caraccas. . 

Porto St. Antonio, a harbour onthe §. coaft of Stali- 
mene ; fix miles E. of Condea. 

Porto de Si. Pedro, a fea-port town of Brazil, near the 
mouth of the river Iguay. 5S. fat. 31° 55’. W. long, 
52°10. 

Porto Seguro, a province of Brazil, which was the firft 
land difcovered by the Portuguefe in 1500, and the name of 
the haven was given to it by Cabral. It was ereéted into a 
marquifate, in favour of Don Alonzo de Lancafter, by 
Philip IT., king of Spain and Portugal, and remained in 
that family until the year .1758, when it reverted to the 
crown. Its mountains are faid to contain precious ones of 
various kinds ; but after the fubje€tion of Portugal to Spain, 
the difcoveries to this purpofe that had been made were loft ; 
and the paflages to the mines are now held by ferocious 
tribes, fo that the mountains have not been explored. Near 
the church of Aguda, in this province, is a fountain faid to 
have {prung up miraculoufly, as the pious Portuguefe be- 
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lieve, when water was wanted for mortar te complete the 
work. The capital of the fame name contains four churches 
with a fortified caftle, the refidence of the governor; and 
it has a convenient and fafe harbour, with good anchorage, 
in a bay at the mouth of a river of the fame appellation. 
. lat. 16°45'. W. long. 40° 46! 
‘ Porto Stor’ a ieauport sein on the N. coatt of the ifland 
of Metelin, near cape Sigri. = 
es Syinbolo, ‘ i on the coaft of Natolia, in 
the gulf of Macri; 18 miles S.S.W. of Macri. 

Porto Tigani, a port on the S. coaft of the ifland of 
Samos. N. lat. 37° 44’. E. long. 26° 54’. ne 

Porto Vecchio, a {ea-port town of the ifland of Corfica, 
(department of Liamone and diftri&t of Sartene, ) fituated on 
a gulf on the E. coaft, which forms a fpacious harbour, in 
the midft of marfhes, which render it infalubrious ; 60 miles 
S. of Baftia. The canton contains 2515 inhabitants. N. 
lat. 41°25". E. long. 9° 27!. 

7 Ve Las Teale town of Genoa, at the en- 
trance of the gulf of Spezza ; five miles S. of Spezza. N. 
lat. 44° 5!. E. long. 9° 38!. 

pede Vico, a es of Italy, in the department of the 
Mela; 18 miles S.S.W. of Brefcia. 

Porto Vourcaria, a harbour on the S. coaft of the ifland 
of Samos. N. lat. 37° 47'. E. long. 27° 1’. eae 

PORTODAL, or Porto a’ Ally, afea-port of Africa, in 
the kingdom of Baol, onthe coatt of the Atlantic ; trading 
chiefly in hides, teeth, gold, and ambergris. N. lat. 14° 

6'. W. long. 16° 56’. : 

PORTOIN, a town of Sweden, in the province of 
Wafa; 20 miles S. of Wafa. 

PORTOISE, aboard a Ship, is the fame with port-laft, 
or the gun-wale ; andas they fay, the yard ts down a port-la/t, 
when it lies down on the deck ; fo for a fhip fo ride a portoi/e, 
is to ride with her yard a port-laft, or ftruck down to the 
deck. sie 

PORTOLA, in Geography, a town of Iftria; 10 miles 
S. of Capo d’Iftria. 

PORTOPENA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, 
in the interior of the Perfide, marked by Ptolemy between 
Axima and Perfepolis. 

PORTORARIUM, in Anatomy, a name given by forme 
authors to the duodenum. 

PORTORIUM, in Antiquity, a name given among the 
Romans to the duties laid upon merchandize brought through 
the gates of cities, and into fea-ports, or taken out of them. 

PORTOSPANA, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Afiia, in the interior of Caramania. 

PORTOZERO, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in 
the government of Olonetz, on the river Andoma, near the 
Onefkoe lake; 20 miles S. of Pudoga. 

PORTPATRICK, a fea-port town in the diftri& of 
the Rhyns, fhire of Wigtown, and ancient principality of 
Galloway, Scotland, is fituated on the eaftern coaft of 
the Irifh fea, at the diftance of 132 miles S.W. by S. from 
Edinburgh. | Itis the neareft point of land in the ifland of 
Great Britain to Ireland, and is confidered the beft place for 
crofling from one kingdom to the other, the diftance being 
only 21 miles. The etymology of its name evidently points 
it out as the port whence the celebrated St. Patrick failed 
on his firft holy miffion to the country which afterwards 
adopted him as its patron faint; but other ports, both of 
Scotland and England, likewife claim this diftinétion. In 
feyeral old charters it is called port’ Montgomery, from 
a family of that name, who pofleffed extenfive property in 
the vicinity, and ftrove, in vain, to change its original de- 
fignation. Portpatrick has the advantage of a fine fouthern 
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afpeét ; and being defended from the northern winds by a 
femicircle of {mall hills, enjoys a warmer climate than moft 
places in the fame latitude. It is an excellent fea-bathing 
place, and is much frequented during the fummer months. 
Formerly the harbour here was a mere inlet, between two 
ridges of rocks which advanced into the fea; but now there 
isa very fine quay, which is accommodated with a reflecting 
light-houfe upon it; and four packet boats regularly fail 
between this town and Donaghadee, on the Ivifh coaft, with 
the mail and paflengers. Mail coaches are alfo eftablifhed 
from Edinburgh and London to Portpatrick, and from Dub- 
lin to Donaghadee. The principal fupport of this place 
arifes from the importation of black cattle and horfes, and 
from the great concourfe of travellers conftantly pafling here. 
Almott every houfe is an inn, where ftrangers may find ac- 
commodation adapted to their circumftances. A fifhery 
was fome time ago attempted here; but the velocity of 
the tide frequently carrying away the nets, operated fo 
much to the difcouragement of the fifhermen, that it is now 
entirely abandoned as a branch of trade. A body of men, 
about twenty in number, aét at the harbour as porters, and 
are diftinguifhed by the name of the robbery, from their fup- 
pofed depredations on the public; but though their impo- 
fitions deferve reprehenfion, they are perhaps neceflary evils 
at this port. It isremarkable that the fea ebbs and flows here 
nearly an hour later than at the oppofite port of Donag- 
hadee ; and that a fimilar variation happens with refpe& to 
particular parts of the coait on the Scottifh fide. Within 
four miles of the Irifh fhore, when the flood returns, there is 
a regular current fets off rapidly for the mull of Galloway ; 
it runs at the rate of feven knots an hour, and is fo forcible, 
that when the wind oppofes it, it exhibits for a great way 
the appearance of breakers. This circumftance rendered 
the harbour of Portpatrick formerly fomewhat unfafe, efpe- 
cially when the wind blew {trong from the weft or north, but 
the inconvenience is completely remedied fince the improve- 
ments brought about by the exertions of the late fir David 
Hunter Blair. , 

The parifh of Portpatrick is about four miles and a half 
{quare, and contains, according to the parliamentary returns 
of 1811, 247 houfes, and 1302 inhabitants. The furface 
is uneven and hilly, and confifts of a great proportion of 
moor-land. The only remaim of antiquity within its bound- 
aries is Dunfkey caitle, which ftands about half a mile 
from the town of Portpatrick, on the edge of a tremendous 
precipice, or rocky cliff, projeéting into the Irifh fea. At 
what period the prefent ftru€ture was erected, is uncertain ; 
but we learn from hiftory, that the fpot on which it ftands 
was fortified with a caftle as early as the year 685, when 
Eugene V. beganhis reign. This fortrefs was defended on 
the land fide by a deep ditch, now nearly filled up, over 
which a drawbridge was thrown. The buildings occupy the 
whole breadth of the cliff in front, but there is an area or 
parade behind about twenty yards broad. Adjoining to 
Dunfkey is a cave, which has long been held in fuperftitious 
veneration by the people. At the change of the moon it is 
ufual to bring, even from a great diftance, infirm perfons, 
and particularly ricketty children, whom their parents often 
fuppofe bewitched, to bathe in the itream which pours from 
the hill, and then dry them in the cave. Beauties of Scot- 
land by Rob. Forfyth, vol. ii. Carlifle’s Topographical 
DiGtionary of Scotland. 

PORT-RAFT. See Rarr. 

PORTRAIT, from the French verb portraire, to draw 
or paint; a reprefentation of any fpecific obje& in na- 
ture, as a man, a horfe, a tree, &c. &c. Although this 
word is equally applicable to all pi€tures imitative of peculiar 
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objects, yet, when ufed fimply and alone, it is generally con- 
fidered as allufive to thofe of the human face or figure. 
When any other productions of nature are spite we 
commonly add its name in defcription; as a portrait of a 
horfe, of a dog, of a tree, &c., and this diftin@ion arifes 
folely from the painter being called upon more frequently to 
exercife his art in imitation of his fellow mortals, than upon 
any other fubject. 

PORTRAITURE, the art of painting portraits. This 
peculiar application of the art of painting conttitutes one of 
the four grand divifions of its exercife; the others being 
hiftory, landfcape, and {till life. 

As we have above obferved, portraiture is principally con- 
fidered as applied to the human form ; and as the principles 
upon which the juft imitation of all other natural pro- 
duétions ought to be conducted, are neceffarily included ia 
that of the moft beautiful and variable among them, we fhall 
confine our remarks to that peculiar application of it. 

In contradiftinétion to the grander elements of hiftorical 
art, which demand only a reprefentation of generic form, 
and of ations and expreflions defcriptive of the various 
claffes of mankind, to the exclufion of individual varieties, 
merely as fuch; thofe of portrait painting, moving in an 
oppofite courfe, have the meaner varieties for their batfis ; 
and we can only attempt to add dignity and beauty, fo far 
as will ftill leave a juft and diftinguifhing character of imita- 
tion, ina perfe& and full refemblance of the peculiarities of 
the individual fele&ted. 

Portrait painting, when juftly confidered and executed, 
isnot, as may be imagined, a tame bufinefs of imitation, a 
mere laborious exactnefs in copying the precife form which 
is placed before the artift. Mere likenefs is a matter pro- 
duced, as we fee every day, by the dulleft of the dull; or 
by men who will copy to deception the turn of a hair, or 
the folds of drapery. But while fuch artifts make the fea- 
tures of exaét form, they leave them veid of animation, of 
jeft colour, or of any degree of fenfe or fentiment ; and in- 
ftead of exhibiting tafte or grace in the drapery, prefent us 
with a corre& lit of folds, duly conneéted indeed, but very 
fortunately arranged in the models, if they convey any juit 
idea of the form beneath; or more particularly if they dif- 
play it with propriety or beauty. 

Imitation 1s, however, the true and only found foundation 
of painting ; but in the higher branches of the art, it muft be 
accompanied by felection, and conducted upon a fyftem fub- 
jefted to the demands of charaéter, of expreffion, and lo- 
cality. In portraiture it will be found that the fame prin- 
ciple of fele&tion muft be exerted, when works, really excel- 
lent, are hoped for; though a more precife degree of it be 
required, maintained within narrower bounds, and more ex- 
a@ly balanced. 

It is a very miftaken notion, therefore, although exceed- 

_ ingly prevalent in the world, and apparently juft, that like- 
nefs depends upon the reprefentation of every minute undu- 
lation of line in the features, or variety of colour, even of 
thofe which are confidered as defeéts ; {uch as fpots, moles, 
wrinkles, &c. &c.; and the portrait painter has not a 
greater torment to endure, than the perplexities in which 
he is conftantly involved by the weak interference of friendly 
vifitors, who defire to be indulged with feeing fach abfurd 
and ufelefs things attended to; fo diametrically is that 
trifling at variance with his own knowledge, that they rather 
tend to weaken, than increafe, the general and interefting 
points of refemblance, Yet difinclination to bend his judg- 
ment to this caprice, is confidered as arifing from conceit or 
obftinacy, and an unwillingnefsto oblige ; and the very circum- 
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eftimation, loads him with unfavourable opinion, and retards 
his fuccefs ; even obftruéts the free exercife of his imagina- 
tion, and prevents the indulgence of thofe feelings, which, 
unreftrained, might, in the end, afford more gratification to 
his employers, than the moft minute attention to their untu- 
tored wifhes poffibly can. 

The great delight afforded by fir Jofhua Reynolds’ por- 
traits, reits upon this enlarged principle of imitation ; yet who 
will fay they lack identity ? or that they do not exhibit it 
more fully, than was ever done by the works of any other 
artift? Witnefs his pictures of the duke of Orleans, lord 
Rodney, lord Afhburton, bifhop Newton, and numbers of 
others which the world has lately feen exhibited. He, for- 
tunately, both by talents and exterior circumftances, was 
enabled to a¢t upon his own exalted principles; and not 
content with the practice alone, has, in his eleventh difcourfe, 
told us, that “the excellence of portrait painting, and we 
may add even the likenefs, the charaéter, and countenance, 
depend more upon the general effect produced by the painter, 
than on the exaé expreflion of the peculiarities, or minute 
difcrimination of the parts.”’ 

Likenefs is, however, the obje&t and end of portrait 
painting; and the queftion, therefore, arifes,—What are 
the main points to which the artift’s attention muft be di- 
reed to enfure fuccefs? We an{wer,—Proportion, air, 
or action, colour, and expreffion. The firft of thefe, 
neceflarily including form, is of the utmoft importance, and, 
when confidered in all its bearings, a « fine qua non’’ in the 
practice of this branch of the art ; with which alene, fhould 
the other qualities lack fomewhat of their utmoft perfeétion, 
the work may be redeemed, by retaining fomewhat of cha- 
racter at leaft ; as we frequently fee exemplified in carica- 
tures, where no precife correétnefs of form or colour is main- 
tained. It is by this quality principally that we recognife 
our friends at a diftance, before a feature is diftin@ly vifible, 
and while they are at reft; but aided when they are in mo- 
tion, by their peculiar modes of ation. This is the prin- 
cipal medium by which corporeal refemblance is attained ; 
and then follow the mental agents, air and expreflion. 

The mode in which a man turns his head, or difpofes of 
his limbs, either in ation or at reft, is not unfrequently 
quite peculiar to himfelf; and when it is not of a nature too 
far diverging from what is agreeable, it is certainly de- 
firable that it be retained in a portrait. Even extravagant 
peculiarities may frequently be fo modified by the hand of 
talte, as to become picturefque, and even agreeable. All 
depends upon the felection of the moment, the dire@tion of 
view, and the chiaro-fcuro. At any rate, all fet ations, 
not founded upon the chara¢ter, either mental or perfonal, 
of the fubje&t, ought to be avoided. 

The feleGtion of aétions charatteriftically appropriate to 
his fitters, forms a grand feature in the practice of our great 
artift above-mentioned ; and perhaps if there be one thing 
more than any other which elevates him above all other 
portrait painters, it is this very peculiar circumftance, by 
which we are more immediately informed of mental cha- 
rafter, than by phyfiognomical traits alone. In Vandyke’s - 
pictures generally, and in many of Titian’s, the aGtions of 
the figures feem to have been the offepring of ftudy, rather 
than of nature; to have been compofed, not fele@ed; 
formed rather to fhew the figures than the chara@ers of the 
fubjects ; and were probably arranged without them. In 
thofe of fir Jofhua Reynolds, on the contrary, in moft cafes 
where there was any charaéter to difplay, the a¢tions appear 
fo congenial to the known charaters of the fubje@ts, that 
we conceive them to have been their own; feized in happy 
moment, and rendered permanent by his clear perception, 
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and confummate judgment. We would mene recom- 
mend this practice to all artifts; but it muft of courfe be 
fubje& to fome judicious controul. A hint of the general 
line of an action may be taken, its character being improved 
in compofition, by flight variations, and by well-managed 
illumination ; and in purfuing this fyftem, one very great 
advantage is acquired, which is, that the aCtion being na- 
tural to the man, an unconftrained expreffion of features will 
be found to accompany it; and thus his natural character 
will be moft eafily and moft effectively difplayed. 

It is not always, perhaps not often, that a portrait 
painter enjoys the opportunity of knowing enough of his 
iubjeé&t, or fees enough of him, to avail himfelf decidedly of 
his natural propenfities. In many cafes, on the very firft 
introduction, a fitting takes place; and then the only means 
of ftudying the charaéter is by making unnoticed obferva- 
tions on the general manner of carriage, or of expreffion, 
by prolonging difcourfe before the fitting, by making oc- 
cafional interruptions, and by throwing objects of attention 
in the way, which may in fome meafure elicit an unconfined 
freedom of action. But it is only by doing this unob- 
fervedly, that a¢tual character can be difcovered. The in- 
{tant a perfon is aware that he is noticed, farewell to nature : 
retraint immediately ufurps dominion, and baflles the moft 
quick and intuitive perception. It will happen, however, 
very frequently in this portrait painting age and country, 
that thofe who, by the calls of affeétion or of vanity, be- 
come fubjects for the painter, have no decided ftamp of cha- 
raéter, which fufficiently diftinguifhes them from their 
fellow-mortals; and in thefe cafes, the painter is entirely 
at liberty to choofe his own action, and indulge his fancy, 
according to the fex, the age, and quality of his employer. 
His object, of courfe, will be to make it as agreeable as 
poffible ; to place it in the light mott favourable to beauty, 
or force; and to make amends, as well as he can, for the 
deficiencies of his model, by a fkilful application of the 
general principles of his art. 

It is fcarcely neceflary to fay, that different ages require 
different actions. It mutt be felt by all, that the aged 
fhould be reprefented calm, ferious, and dignified ; and may 
be fo placed as to receive great ftrength of illumination, 


with beneficial effe& : whilft the young fhould be animated- 


and graceful ; and they will produce more agreeable models 
for the pencil, if illuminated with a weakened tone of light, 
which foftens the harfher projections of feature, and adds 
gentlenefs to beauty. 

In conjunction with the character of mind, conveyed by 
the aétion of a portrait, fhould be the expreffion of the fea- 
tures, fingly and combined ; and herein lies the greateit dif- 
ficulty the artift has to contend with: confequently he is 
the moft worthy of praife as a painter of portraits, who fuc- 
ceeds in this arduous tafk, the ftumbling-block of thoufands ; 
for which no efficient rules can be given, fince it is the off- 
{pring of feeling alone. From the want of this feeling arifes 
the diffonance, and even diftortion, fo often vifible in por- 
traits, where the features individually are correctly drawn, 
and exquifitely coloured. In fome we fee difplayed a 
mouth contracted by melancholy, united to eyes {parkling 
with enjoyment; or a brow elevated by fentiment, with 
cheeks and lips inanimate and dull. In others, a head or 
hand raifed or advanced with energy, while the features are 
lifelefs ; or the noftrils dilated as with paflion, but the eyes 
uninfluenced, and the mouth clofed or opened by ftupidity 
itfelf. Thefe are errors which arife from an artift copying 
what he fees at various times, without reference to the 
whole ; without being guided by a fpirit of unity ; and at- 
tempting to give animation, without judgment: errors 


which unfortunately cannot be remedied, or prevented, if 
nature has not implanted the fenfe to feel the indifpenfable 
nature of the unifon required, and underitanding to apply 
it. The ftudy of phyfiognomy is perhaps the beit guide to 
its acquirement, or rather for the improvement of thofe who 
pollefs it. 


Oftentimes the beft attention of the fkilful painter will be - 


foiled, by want of co-operation on the part of the fitter ; 
and he will be obliged to combine his expreflion, more from 
a conception of what properly belongs to the perfon he has 
before him in general charaéter, than from what he im- 
mediately fees, unlefs affifted by fome fortuitous circum- 
itance.. Indeed it is upon fuch a pofleffion of charaéter in 
the artift’s own mind, that he muft principally depend in 
this point, even under the moft favourable circumttances. 
The living model varies too much during a fitting, both 
mentally and phyfically, to allow of mere copying; and 
whenever any very marked or peculiar expneffion is required, 
the general impreffion muft be the governing principle in 
effecting its reprefentation. The artift, therefore, fhould 
be very careful and minute in obfervation of the firft fa- 
vourable moments of an aétion or expreffion, when the mind 
of his fitter is animated, and his perfon alert and untired ; 
before that wearinefs, which neceffarily takes place when 
the mind is unengaged, and the body confined to one aétion, 
has difplayed its influence, and deftroyed the energy of the 
expreflion. 

One prime objet of attention more immediately re- 
quired by portrait painting is colour, in which a more pre- 


cife imitation of individual nature is of neceflity demanded, 


than will anfwer the purpofes of hiftorical painting. Yet, 
although the peculiar varieties of hues and tints in com- 
plexion muft be produced, in order to give correét re{em- 
blance, ftill fomewhat of general fyftem may be admitted in 
the management of them, as well'as in drawing, not only 
without detriment, but with confiderable advantage. This 
may be done by making the general tone of colour the go- 
verning principle, and avoiding too perplexing a degree of 
attention to the more minute tranfitions of hues; by em- 
ploying fuch a degree of generalization as takes place when 
the object is removed from a very clofe infpe&tion, or a very 
brilliant degree of illumination. It then approaches the 
character of hiftoric colour, and is certainly an elevated 
mode of treating portraiture, if truth be the companion of 
the fimplicity it generates. Indeed it is next to impoffible 
to copy exaétly the aitonifhing varieties of nature feen in a 
healthy, or even in a delicate complexion ; and the attempt 
very frequently deftroys the form, and weakens the impref- 
fion of the whole. The beft practice of the beit painters 
agrees with this principle ; of Titian more particularly. 
But individuality, it muft never be forgotten, is the indif- 
penfable requifite of portrait painting, and muft therefore 
be perfectly maintained; in proportion abfolutely ; in ac- 
tion, in expreffion, and in colout, whatever may be omitted 
or introduced to improve or exhibit a fubjeét to the beft ad- 
vantage ; whether the diftance of the view be enlarged, to 
fimplify or generalize the effet; or the quantity of illu- 
mination and management of chiaro-fcuro be regulated, to 
produce beauty or force; under all circumftances, the pe- 
culiar charater of the fitter muft controul the pencil of the 
artift, and limit the bounds of his imagination. 

The principles upon which colouring in portraiture de- 
pends, and the technical mode of producing it, are necefla- 
rily the fame as in painting all other fubje&ts, and are elfe- 
where difcufled. See CoLourinc, Harmony, and Hatr- 
TEINT, in Painting. 

By acting upon general principles of the art, when indivi- 

dual 


PORTRAITURE, 


dual reprefentation is the objeét, is engendered that kind of 
imitation which is called flattery, but which does not deferve 
that appellation, unlefs thofe principles are carried to excefs ; 
and that is too frequently moft imperatively demanded of 
an artift who depends for fubfiftence upon the pleafures he 
affords the public. Gay’s ingenious fable of the painter 
who pleafed nobody and every body, is fo nearly allied to 
faéts, fo exa€tly drawn from what is occurring every day, 
that, fubftituting names, it may be regarded as a piece of 
hrftory far too true for fenfible delight. Yet fomething of 
this “‘ key to receffes of folly and pride’’ feems abfolutely 
neceflary ; as far, at leaft, as may be produced by a combina- 
tion of the moft favourable turns of feature, and hues of 
colour, belonging to the fubjeét; or relieving thofe parts 
which are moit agreeable, and prefenting them to the eye 
with as much advantage as poflible; and lofing fuch as are 
lefs pleafing in the ground of the piéture. It is furely no 

reat violence to nature, if an artift can take a review ef 
sete years, and in painting the portrait of a lady paft the 
meridian of beauty, repair a fewof the depredations com- 
mitted by the ruthlefs hand of time, and reftore her fome- 
what of the bloom of youth: or if, in the portrait of a 
man of renown, he adds a little more elevation of external 
appearance than may generally be difplayed by the original : 
provided he take care, that the addition or omiffion he 
makes be congenial to the character of the fubje&t, whatever 
that may be. The artift has this only way left him, to com- 
bat fuccefsfully with reality ; with the advantages of motion, 
fenfe, and fubitance enjoyed by the living fubjeét. 

It requires much dexterity, however, to wield fo dan- 
gerous yet neceflary an inftrument with fuccefs ; and nothing 
is more common than to fee it abufed; employed to the de- 
ftruétion of a reputation for beauty or fenfe; exciting ex- 
pectations which are difadvantageous to the original, and 
rob the natural face of its juft praife or eftimation, by repre- 
fenting too captivating an image. As it is frequently prac- 
tifed, even by able hands, it becomes a difcreditable means of 
indulging vanity in the fitter, or conceit and bombait, if we 
may fo ipeak, in the artift; or at beft, on his part, an 
artful means of promoting intereft at the expence of honetty, 
by foothing and cherifhing the overweaning felf-love of 
his employers. The objeét in thefe cafes feems to be, to 
produce a rich piece of furniture, pleafing to the eye; ra- 
ther than a juft reprefentation of character, interefting and 
attractive to the heart. 

But all pitures intended for ornament, or to excite agree- 
able fenfations, eught to be pleafing and captivating to the 
eye! Granted. Yet furely it is not neceflary for this end 
that fictitious appearances fhould be reforted to! that a man 
of humble and meek demeanour fhould be exhibited attempt- 
ing to ape the bolder and more determined of his fellow 
men in action and expreflion! That one of a ftation in the 
middle rank of life, fhould be placed in a colonnade, and fur- 
rounded by the rich trappings of nobility or royalty, merely 
to afford an opportunity of introducing rich colours and 
brillant chiaro-{curo, ke. &c. till ftation, rank, and charac- 
ter, become confounded. 

Such, neverthelefs, are the errors into which portrait 
painters, who forfake the juft obje& of their profeffion, are 
conftantly falling. If invention were juitly applied, it 
would furely provide a€tions and expreflions appropriate to 
the fubject, rather than affume artificial ones ; and find pro- 
per accompaniments, which, without lowering the rank or 
character of a man, or indeed rather elevating it, would at 
the fame time become his itation, and illuftrate his peculiar 
capacity and inclinations. Thefe being arranged with {kill, 
and afiilted by an ingenious management of chiaro-{curo, may 


at all times be made to produce an agreeable effect. Much 
of the odium which attaches to the innumerable inftances of 
this fpecies of folly, (with which our exhibitions fo fre- 
quently prefent us,) muft, however, be removed from the 
fhoulders of the painters, and placed to the account of that 
idle vanity of emulating appearances which unfortunately 
prevails in the world, and afferts its influence in this, as in 
other matters, counteracting the fuggeftions of reafon and 
propriety. 

In all the furrounding parts of a portrait, or thofe which 
contftitute the ground from which it is relieved, or by which 
it is accompanied, the fame knowledge of nature and of art 
is required for their introduéction and management, as in the 
compofition of an hiftorical pi€ture ; but with this difad- 
vantage to the portrait painter, that he is lefs at liberty to 
choofe his materials than his rival.in hiftory ; and has too fre- 
quently to work up to an uninterefting principal objeét, 


‘which it muft be his aim to fet off to the beft advantage. All 


the technical knowledge and {kill which can avail in the art, 
as employed in imitating every branch of nature, is required 
of him ; and the difficulties he has to encounter fall fhort of 
thofe oppofed to the progrefs of the hiftorical painter, only 
in the labour of balancing extended compofitions, and pro- 
ducing varieties of expreflion: in lieu of which, he has to 
overcome the arduous tafk of relieving and {upporting a 
fingle figure with becoming grace or dignity, of dif- 
playing its appropriate character, and decorating it with 
fuitable accompaniments. Oftentimes he has to render 
it hiftorical, and difplay fome particular event by aétion, 
by expreflion, and the introduétion of explanatory matter. 


- On the whole, from alittle refleGion upon the difficulties 
which encompafs the path of the portrait painter, it will 
be feen, that if he be exempt from the neceffity of that 
general ftudy of human nature which is required of him who 
undertakes to illuftrate the pages of hiftory, or embody the 
more fafcinating illufions of poetry; he is not lefs called 
upon for exertions in other matters, which require a mind as 
fertile in expedient, as affiduous in labour. Nor are his 
productions lefs interefting, when we confider the obje& of 
his ftudy as attached to the prefervation of that remem- 
brance we all love to cherifh of the great and good, the 
wife and the beautiful ; of thofe who in their lives made the 
happinefs of their fellow creatures the objeét of their con- 
templation, and left them leffons of inftruétion, or were the 
fources of delight and admiration. Not to mention the 
more confined and individual gratification which parents, 
children, relatives, lovers, friends, derive from his art ; the 
endearing fenfations of affe&tion, or of gratitude, which it 
is his delightful bufinefs to cherifh: or the ufeful emulation 
fo often excited by recolle&tions of charaGter, aided by fo 
much of perfonal acquaintance as a portrait prefents, when 
the original no longer enlivens fociety. 


Mott of the renowned painters, both of ancient and mo- 
dern times, have blended the peculiar pratice of portraiture 
with their other ftudies ; and fome have devoted their time 
to it asa principal obje& of attention. 


Among thofe whofe talents aflifted to embalm the me- 
mory of ancient Greece by the cultivation of this delightful 
art, the namesof Panznus, Polygnotus, Apelles, Ariitides, 
and fome few others have efcaped oblivion: but unfortu- 
nately we enjoy only their renown ; and muift be content to 
form a judgment of their merits through the feelings and 
language of others. By the authors. who mention their 
works, we are led to believe that they carried portraiture to 
the utmoft degree of perfe&tion ; particularly Apelles, in 
honour of whofe tranfcendent abilities, the whole vocabu- 
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lary of evlegium has been exhaufled. See Parntine, Hi/- 
tory of. 

On the revival of the art of painting, in the thirteenth 
century, portraiture foon became an objet of attention, 
fince we find that Giotto, who died in 1336, practifed it 
with very confiderable fuccefs ; and to him we are indebted 
for the portraits of many of the moft confpicuous charac- 
ters of his time. His hiftorical pitures, as well as thofe 
of Maffaccio, and all the older artifts, are full of figures 
which bear every appearance of portraits, and fome are 
known to be fuch. Mott probably they painted from thofe 
heads of their friends, which fuited the chara&ter they wifhed 
to introduce; and certainly that 1s a means of obtaining a 

reater degree of natural expreffion than mere fancy can 
key Raphael in his greateft work, the labours of the 
Vatican, employed the fame means. Engaged by Julius IT. 
and Leo X. to adorn the pontifical palace by the exercife of 
his extraordinary talents, and to celebrate the principles and 
triumphs of the Chriftian church, he did not lofe fight of 
the renown due to fuch munificent patrons; and by intro- 
ducing their portraits in the feries of pictures he there 
painted, cancelled in meafure the obligations conferred upon 
him and the art, and fecured to them a portion of his own 
immortal fame. Many portraits of the cardinals and nobi- 
lity of Rome, who were either immediate friends of the 
artift or promoters of the work, were alfo admitted; but 
it muft be acknowledged that the anachroni{ms created by 
it, are frequently offenfive to the judgment, fince it 1s 
{carcely poflible to feparate the ideas affociated with the 
figure of one man, whofe hiftory we are acquainted with, 
and imagine it to be the image of another of prior date, and 
character totally diftin@. When portraiture is attached to 
an hiftorical fubje&t, and the real ators of the fcene are in- 
troduced, it then adds a tenfold intereft to the work; but 
in doing this, great care muft be taken to treat the portraits 
themfelves in a manner correfpondent to that dignified and 
free ftyle of defign required of hiftorical painting ; with the 
omifion of the minuter parts, and difplaying only the dif- 
tinguifhing and charaéteriftic features and forms. Both the 
Roman and Venetian fchools have produced numberlefs 
works abounding with the anachronifms we have above-men- 
tioned, but great examples never juftify falfe principles, or im- 
proper conduct; and happily more modern art is free from 
this impurity at leaft. 

It was not in hiftorical pictures alone that Raphael prac- 
tifed portraiture, he has alfo left us feveral fuperior exam- 
ples of portraits {pecifically fuch, of which thofe of Leo X. 
and of Julius II., in the gallery of the Louvre, demand the 
warmeit praife for their individuality, dignity, and character. 
His works of this kind, however, were but few, compared 
with thofe of his great contemporary Titian, who is gene- 
rally regarded as the father and head of this peculiar branch 
of the art, having executed it with a greater mixture of 
truth, fimplicity, and grandeur, than any other. Giorgione 
died fo young, that his productions in portraiture are necef- 
farily few; but fome of thofe are exquifitely beautiful ; 
witnefs the {mall pi€ture he painted of Gafton de Foix, and 
a fervant putting on his armour; formerly in the Orleans 
gallery, but now in pofleffion of the earl of Carlifle. 

Lionardo da Vinci, Sebaftian del Piombo, and moft of 
the men who obtained celebrity at the period when the art 
of painting flourifhed in Italy, attended to portraiture, and 
there are very few of whom fome examples do not remain ; 
but the number of thofe who attached themfelves to it en- 
tirely was {mall. In Spain, Velafquez attained a degree of 
perfection nearly rivalling Titian ; but we have very few of 
his works in England : more rich in the labours of Vandyke, 
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we are better enabled to appreciate his powerful tafte and 
talents, and may well boait of the treafures we poffefs, 
wrought by his ineftimable {kill. Nextto him, Holbein, 
Janfen, More, Lely, and Kneller, are the names of thofe mof 
eftimable for their portraits, among the number of artifts with 
which this country has abounded from the days of the former, 
till the fun of our piétorial hemifphere arofe in Reynolds, the 
father of Britifh art ; of whom it may be doubted whether 
the art he difplayed in uniting tafte and truth, with ityle 
and effeé in portraiture, in a degree far furpafling any other 
painter, added to a juft feeling of chara€ter, does not more 
than counterbalance acknowledged deficiencies in drawing, 
and fometimes in execution ; and decidedly place him at the 
head of this branch of the art of painting. 
PORTREATH, in Geography, a {mall bay of England, 
on the N.W. coaift of the county of Cornwall; about five 
miles N. of the town of Redruth. See Reprutn. 
PORTREE, or Porr-a-Ro1, i.e. the King’s-harbour, 
is a parifh in the ifle of Skye, Scotland, in the prefbytery 
of Skye, and fynod of Glenely. The refident population 
in 1811 was 2729: the parifh is about nine computed miles 
in length, by three in breadth, and its furface is diverfified 
with hills, vallies, and plains. On the eaftern fide of the 


ifland the coaft prefents a very rugged appearance, and in’ 


many places the cliffs are nearly perpendicular. In thefe 
rocks are many caves of great extent and dimenfions. A 
remarkable hill in this parifh, called Ait Suidhe-Thuin, i. e. 
Fingal’s fitting-place, 1s of rugged form, and commands 
very extenfive profpeéts, in every direGlion. In the frefh- 
water lakes of Loch-fad, Loch-leathan, or the long and 
broad lochs, are abundance of white and red trout, floun- 
ders, and eels: the difcharged water from the latter lake 
falls over ahigh and fteep precipice, and conftitutes a grand 
cafcade. Here are two forts attributed to the Danes, and 
an old caftle, formerly the feat of the lords of Raafay. 
Game and wild fowls are abundant here. King James I., 
when he vifited thefe iflands, anchored in this port, and 
hence arofe the prefent name. In this village are held two 
annual fairs, in May and July, and are generally continued 
for feveral fucceffive days. Thefe are very much frequented, 
and at both a great number of black cattle is difpofed of. 
In the parifh are four places of worfhip, but only one 
church, which was built in 1726, when the parifh itfelf was 
firft conftituted. Carlifle’s Topographical Diétionary of 
Scotland, vol. ii. 

PORT-ROPES, in a Ship, thofe which ferve to haul 
up the ports of ordnance. 

PORT-ROYAL, a term that makes a confiderable 
figure in the republic of learning. Its origin is this: 

Philip Auguftus, wandering from his company in hunt- 
ing, near Chevreufe, weftward of Paris, found a little 
chapel, where he put up, expeting that fome of his attend- 
ants might meet him. ‘This happening accordingly, he 
gave the place the name of the King’s port, Port du roi, or 
Port-royal; and, to give thanks for his deliverance, he re- 
folved to ereét a monattery there. 

Odo, bifhop of Paris, apprifed of his intention, pre- 
vented him; and, with the concurrence of Mathilda, wife 
of Matth. Montmorenci, firft lord of Marly, built a nun- 
nery in 1204, alliog it with Ciftercians, who continued under 
the jurifdiétion of the general of that order till the year 
1627, when they were removed to a houfe given them in the 
Fauxbourg St. Jacques, at Paris. 


In 1647, they quitted the habit of Ciftercians, and em- 
braced the inftitution of the perpetual adoration of the fa- 


crament. The fame year the archbifhop of Paris allowed . 


them 
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them to remand fome of their religious to their former ab- 
bey, and to re-eftablifh the fame. 

Some time after, the formulary of Alexander VII. being 
appointed to be fubfcribed throughout the kingdom, the re- 
ligious of Port-royal in the city figned it: thofe remitted 
to the former abbey {crupled it extremely, and, at laft, only 
figned it with great reftrictions. 

Still perfifting in the fame fentiments, the king finding 
no way to reduce them but by difperfing them, that was 
executed in 1709, and the revenues given to the other 
mohattery. 

Upon. this evacuation, feveral ecclefiaftics, and others, 
who had the like fentiments with regard to the fubfcription 
as the religious, retired to Port-royal, and had apartments 
there ; and there publifhed feveral books, both on the fub- 
ject of this difpute, and other topics; whence all that ad- 
hered to that party took the name of Port-royalifts ; and 
their books, books of Porttroyal. 

Hence we fay, the writers of Port-royal, Meffieurs de 
Port-royal, the tranflations of Port-royal, the Greek aud 
Latin methods of Port-royal, which are grammars of thofe 
languages. 

PORTRUSH,, in Geography, a {mall fifhing town of the 
county of Antrim, Ireland, near the mouth of the river 
Bann. It is on a {mall peninfula, which is very interelting 
to the geologift, and is five miles from Coleraine. 

PORT-SALE, a public fale of goods to the higheft 
bidder. Port-fale, in the ftat. ann. 35 Hen. VIII. cap. 7. 

denotes the fale of fifth prefently upon its arrival in the port 
or hayen. It alfo fignifies a fale of goods upon the key. 

PORTSBOROUGH, or Porrssureu, in Geography, 
in the parifh of St. Cuthbert and fhire of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, is a burgh of barony, with peculiar and feparate ju- 
rifdi€tion and privileges, although only a fuburb to the city 
of Edinburgh. Its origin is faid to have been owing to the 
king’s ftables and a chapel, which were formerly ftanding 
here, and of which fome veftiges remain. Near them was a 
royal tiltmg ground. The diltri&s of Portfborough and 
Potter-row, forming one jurifdi€tion, are governed by a 
baron, one of the magiftrates of Edinburgh, and two bai- 
liffs, his affiftants, who are appointed by the common-coun- 
cil of Edinburgh. In their court of barony, thefe officers 
try all caufes, both civil and criminal, except capital offences. 
Befides thefe officers the following alfo belong to this dif- 
tri&t: a town-clerk, a fifcal, two conftables, and two fer- 
jeants, or town officers. In this neighbourhood are two 
ancient buildings, called Wir Hes-houkts, and the manfion 
houfe of Marchifton. The latter was the feat of the cele- 
brated John lord Napier, baron of Marchifton, well known 
for his admirable difcovery of the logarithms ; and to whom, 
fays Hume, “the title of great man is more juftly due, than 
to any other whom his country ever produced.”? Carlifle’s 
Topo. Di&. of Scotland. 

PORTSEA, an ifland of England, about 14 miles in 
circumference, between Portf{mouth harbour and Langfton 
harbour ; feparated from the main land of Hampfhire by a 
narrow channel, over which is a bridge. In this ifland are 
Portimouth and Portfea. 

Portsea. See PortsmouTH. 

PORTSMOUTH, a town of America, the metropolis 
of New Hamphhire, in the county of Rockingham, and the 
largeft town in the ftate, and its only fea-port, fituated 
about two miles from the fea, on the S. fide of Pifcataqua 
river, Its harbour is one of the beft on the continent, hav- 
ing depth of water fufficient for veffels of any burden, fo 
defended againft ftorms by the adjacent land, that fhips may 
feeurely ride there in any feafon of the year; and not Liable 
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to be frozen. It is almoft impregnable by its natural fitua- 
tion. A light-houfe ftands on Newcattle ifland, at the en- 
trance of the harbour, in N. lat. 43° 5'. W. long. 70° 41’. 
Ships of war have been built in this place. Portfinouth 
contained 6934 inhabitants in 1810, three congregational 
churches, one epifcopal church, one for Univerfalits, a itate 
houfe, a {chool-houfe, a work-houfe, aud two banks. The 
town was incorporated in 1633, 10 miles S.W. of York, 
22 N. of Neubwry-Port, 65 N.N.E. of Bofton. N, lat. 
43° 3'. W. long. 70° 45'.—Alfo, a townfhip of good land 
on the N. end of Rhode ifland, Newport county, contain- 
ing 1795 inhabitants; on the road from Newport to Briftol. 
—Alfo, a fmall fea-port town of North Carolina, in Car- 
teret county, on the N. end of Corebank, near Ocrecock 
inlet ; chiefly inhabited by fifhermen and pilots.—Alfo, a 
poit-town, pleafant, flourifhing, and regularly built, in Nor- 
folk county, Virginia, on the W. fide of Elizabeth river, 
oppofite to Norfolk and a mile diftant from it ; both which 
conftitute one port of entry. In 1810 it contained about 
300 houfes, and 1702 inhabitants, including 1616 flaves, 
111 miles E. by S. of Peterfburg.—Alfo, a town on the 
N.W. fide of the ifland of Dominica, in the Weft Indies, 
in Prince Rupert’s bay, between the falt-works and the 
coat. N. lat. 15°41’. W. long. 61° 18. 

PorrsMoutH, a large borough, fea-port, and market- 
town, including within its jurifdiétion the town and parifh 
of Portfea, is fituated on the ifle of Portfea, on the coatt 
of the Englifh channel, in the hundred of Portfdown and 
county of Southampton, England. It is diftant 18 miles 
S.E by E. from Southampton, the county town, and 73 
miles S.W. from London. According to Camden, its ori- 
gin was owing to the retiring of the fea from the upper 
parts of the harbour, which rendering Portchefter lefs con- 
venient, the inhabitants removed hither and built Porti- 
mouth. The earlieft hiftorical notice of it occurs in the 
Saxon chronicle, A.D. 501, when it is mentioned by the 
name of Portefmuthe, as the place at which a Saxon chief, 
called Porta, landed, in order to affift Cerdicin the fubjuga- 
tion of the Belgic provinces in England. Here alfo Ro- 
bert, duke of Normandy, difembarked a ftrong army in I101, 
with the intent of difputing the fucceflion to the throne 
with his brother king Henry I.; but the mterference of the 
great barons forced him to relinquifh his defign and agree 
to terms of conciliation. About this period Portfmouth 
feems to have attained a confiderable degree of importance, 
as it appears from hiftory that the monarch la{t mentioned 
paffed the Whitfun-week here in 1123; and that the em- 
prefs Maud landed at this port with her brother Robert, 
earl of Glocefter, in 1140, when fhe came to force king 
Stephen to refign his ufurped fovereignty to its rightful 
polleffor. 

The firft charter to this town upon record was granted 
in 1193, by king Richard I., in which, after declaring that 
he retains Porte/mue, he confers upon the burgefles an annual 
fair for fifteen days, and a weekly market, together with 
all other immunities enjoyed by the citizens of Winchefter and 
Oxford. As aconfequence of this charter, the inhabitants 
requefted the prefence of the itinerant juitices, and pre- 
fented Henry III. with three cafks of wine, in order to 
prevail on him to command their attendance. About the 
commencement of the fucceeding reign, the French, jealous 
of the growing trade of this town, attacked and burnt it; 
but it gradually revived from its embers; and in the reign 
of Edward IV. had again rifen to fuch importance, that he 
began to fecure it by fortifications, which were carried on 
and greatly extended by his fucceflor, Richard III., who, 


though generally reprefented as a bloody tyrant, was unquef- 
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tionably a wife and politic monarch. From that period 
Port{mouth increafed rapidly both in ftrength and import- 
ance, till, in the reign of Henry VIII., it had become the 
principal naval arfenal in England. Leland, who vifited it 
in this reign, defcribes it as follows in his Itinerary: ‘ The 
land heere, on the eit fide of Portefmuth haven, rennith 


farther by a great way {trait into the fe, by fouth-eft at the . 


haven-mouth, than it doeth at the weft poynte. Ther is at 
this point of the haven Portefmuthe toun, and a great round 
tourre, almoft doble in quantitie and ftrenkith to that that 
is on the weit fide of the haven right agayn; and heere is a 
mighty chayne of yren, todraw from touretotoure. About 
a quarter of a mile above this tourre is a great dok for 
fhippes, and in this dok lyeth part of the rybbes of the 
Henry Grace of Dieu, one of the biggeft fhippes that hath 
been made in hominum memoria. ‘Ther be above this dok 
erekes in this part of the haven. The toun of Portefmuth 
is murid from the eit tour a forough length with a muddle 
waulle armid with tymbre, whereon be great pieces both of 
yren and brazen ordinauns; and this piece of the waulle 
having a ditch without it rennith fo far flat fouth-fouth-ett, 
and is the place moft apt to defend the town ther open on 
the haven. Ther rennith a ditch almoft flat eft for a {pace, 
and wythin it is a waulle of mudde like to the other, and 
fo theus goith round aboute the toun to the circuit of a 
myle. Ther is a gate of tymbre at the north-elte end of the 
toun, and by it is cafte up a hille of erth ditched, wherein 
be gunnes to defend entre into the toun by land. Ther is 
much vacant ground within the toun waulle. Ther is one 
fair ftret in the toune from weft to north-eft. I lernid in 
the toun that the tourres in the haven-mouth were begon in 
king Edwarde the 4th’s time, and fette forward in buylding 
by Richard the 3d. King Henry the 7th ended them at 
the procuration of Fox, bifhop of Winchelter. King Henry 
the 8th, at his firft warres into Fraunce, erected on the fouth 
part of the toun three great bruing houfes, with the emple- 
ments to ferve his fhippes at fuch tyme as they fhould go to 
the fe in time of warre. One Carpenter, a riche man, made 
of late tyme in the mydle of the High-ftreate of the toun, 
atoun-houfe. ‘The toun is bare and little occupied in time 
of peace.” 

Henry VIII. was the firft monarch under whom the 
Englifh navy obtained a fyftematic eftablifhment ; for though 
his predeceflor had made Portf{mouth a royal dock, and had 
built the fhip called the Great Harry, yet he continued the 
old praétice of applying to the merchants, and to the different 
ports of the kingdom, for the fupply of fhips wanted for 
the public fervice. That cuftom Henry abolifhed, and ren- 
dered the building and equipment of the national fleet a 
public concern. For this purpofe he ere&ted a navy office, 
and ranged all his fhips into different clafles, keeping a re- 
gular inventory of them and of the various ftores. (See Der- 
rick’s Memoirs, &c. of the Royal Navy, 4to. 1806.) In 
his reign Francis I. of France attempted the deftruction of 
Portfmouth ; but the armament which he difpatched on the 
enterprife was fo gallantly received by the Englifh fleet 
lying at anchor off Spithead, that after a feries of attacks, 
during two days, it was forced to retire without effeCting 
its errand. In this engagement the Englifh loft one of their 
largett fhips, which was commanded by fir George Carew. 

Even in the time of Edward VI. Portfmouth was the 
only dock-yard that could be confidered as a national one ; 
indeed, it was almoft the only- naval ftation in England. 
All the fhips in the public fervice, amounting to fifty-three 
in number, lay in this port, with the exception of three, 
two of which lay at Deptford and one at Woolwich. 'The 
crews belonging to thefe veflels, including foldiers, marines, 
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and gunners, did not amount to 8000 men ; yet from fuch begia- 
nings has the naval power of England rifento a height un- 
paralleled in the hiftory of the world) Edward, fenfible of 
the great confequence of this port to the future glory of 
his kingdom, augmented its fortifications by the addition of 
two ftrong caftles. In the time of Charles I. fome im- 
provements were likewife made in the defences of Portf- 
mouth; and here the armament, deitined to relieve the 
Proteftants in Rochelle, affembled under the eye of the 
king’s favourite, the duke of Buckingham, who was aflaf- 
finated in a houfe in High-ftreet by Felton, a lieutenant in 
one of the regiments ordered for embarkation. : 

During the civil wars, this town was garrifoned for the 
parliament. Charles II., who married here Catharine, in- 
fanta of Portugal, greatly enlarged its fortifications, parti- 
cularly by furrounding South-fea caftle with a kind of ftar 
fort. William III. alfo made confiderable additions to the 
works; and fince the, year 1759, when the ftar fort was 
nearly deftroyed by an accidental explofion, feyeral grants 
have been made by parliament to repair the fortifications, 
and render them more complete. The moft recent addi- 
tions are the fortifications on the Portfea fide; and here 
the line is fo well fecured, that the approaches of an enemy 
can only be made in front; and even there but on few 
points. From the elevation of the works, the whole ad- 
jacent country is commanded by them ; the ditches are wide 
and deep, and the entire line is further fecured by ftrong 
and capacious outworks. At the head of the creek which 
feparates Portfea from Portfmouth, is an extenfive ravelin, 
connecting thefe works with the fortifications of the latter 
town, which extending along the beach to South-fea cattle, 
form a noble femicircular terrace, upwards of a mile in 
length. ; 

Early in the laft century, the fcite within the then forti- 
fications of Portfmouth having become too limited for its 
increafed population, an open common on the north fide of 
the town was chofen as a convenient fpot for the erection 
of additional buildings. As thefe became inhabited, more 
were conftructed, till at length the offspring outgrew its 
parent town, and afluming confequence with extent, dif- 
carded its original appellation of ‘* Portfmouth Common,”’ 
and acquired, under the fanétion of the legiflature, the 
title of «* The Town of Portfea;”’ but it is properly only 
a part of Portfmouth, being locally fituated within the 
borough, and fubjeét in every refpeét to the jurifdiGtien of 
its magiftracy. It is, however, unqueftionably the more 
important divifion of the town, for though, from its greater 
antiquity, Portfmouth preferves its dignity and precedence 
in ftill being the feat of the civil and military eftablifhments, 
and the relidence of the port-admiral, Portfea has the ad- 
vantage of having both the dock-yard and the gum-wharf 
within its precinéts. The firft, which mutt be confidered as 
the germ of all the modern confequence of the port, is of great 
extent, and contains within ‘its boundaries every article 
which can poffibly be wanted for the fupply of the navy. 
It is entered from the town by a lofty gateway, after pafl- 
ing which, the firit objets that attract attention, ‘are the 
porter’s refidence, the maft-houfes, and a large modern 
guatd-houfe. A little further on itands the pay-office ; and 
beyond it is the royal naval academy, which contifts of a 
centre. and two wings. This building is furnifhed “with 
every requifite accommodation for naval inftruction, and has 
an excellent obfervatory on its fummit. The commiflioner’s 
houfe next appears, and to it fucceeds an immenfe range 
of {tore-houfes, to the right of which is a handfome modern 
chapel; thence a vilitor 1s generally conduéted through the 
anchor-wharf, where hundreds of anchors of every fize and 
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defeription are piled up ready for immediate fervice; then to 
the rope-houfe, a fpacious pile three ftories high, 54 feet 
broad, and 1094 feet long. Here the cables are formed with 
immenfe labour; but of late years the operation is much 
facilitated by the ufe of machinery. The operations in this 
divifion of the yard are particularly ingenious and highly 
interefting. Leaving it, and pafling various ftore-houfes, 
ftables, and other buildings, and many vatt piles of timber 
for the fervice of the yard, a fort of {quare prefents itfelf to 
the view, and difplays in its centre a {tatue of William III. 
in a Roman habit. On the eaft fide of this fquare is a 
row of handfome houfes appropriated for the refidence of 
the chief officers of the yard, and on the north and fouth 
fides are various offices, itore-houfes, &c. Proceeding on- 
wards, the next imprefling obje&t that arrefts the attention, 
is the vaft building called the anchor forge, and on entering 
it, both the eye and ear are confounded by the terrific noife 
and cyclopean fcenes, which fpread throughout this Vul- 
canic abode. Many of the anchors which are here wrpught 
weigh from 70 to go tons each. Approaching nearer to 
the harbour the vifitor now beholds numerous {hips of war 
upon the ftocks, either building or repairing ; a fight pecu- 
liarly calculated to'excite the moft lively intereft in the 
breafts of all Englifhmen, who feel folicitous about the 
fafety and the glory of their native country. The jetty 
heads, with the bafins and docks, are next in order, and, 
with the fhipping in the haven, prefent a very grand and 
impofing fpectacle, to which the extraordinary capaciouf- 
nefs of the new range of docks greatly contributes. ‘Thefe 
immenfe works are all peculiarly adapted for their refpec- 
tive purpofes, and while the fhips are under repair are kept 


completely dry ; but in their immediate vicinity, the depth' 


of water is fufficient to float the largeft veflels in the navy. 
Many other parts of this celebrated arfenal, and particu- 
larly the rigging houfes, claim the examination of the curi- 
ous, but our limits forbid us even to mention them in de- 
tail. The number of workmen.employed in this dock-yard 
is very great, but varies confiderably. In time of peace 
feldom fewer than 2000 are kept at conitant work in its 
different departments; and during war this amount is fre- 
quently doubled, and even tripled. The officers, who have 
regular appointments, are a commiffioner, with three clerks, 
a clerk of the cheque, a ftore-keeper, a matter fhipwright, 
a furveyor’s clerk, two mafter attendants, an extra matter 
attendant, three afliftant maiter fhipwrights, a clerk of the 
rope-yard, a maiter rope-maker, a boatfwain, a purveyor, 
a matter boat-builder, a chaplaim, furgeon, &c. Here, as 
at Plymouth, the workmen receive fixpence a day as a 
commutation for their former perquifite of chips. 
Notwithitanding that every precaution that can be devifed 
is taken to guard againft the deftruétive element of fire, 
three great conflagrations have occurred in this dock-yard 
fince the year 1760. The firit, which appears to have 
been accidental, broke out in the night of the 3d of July, 
1761, and raged for a long time with dreadful fury. The 
night had been extremely tempeftuous ; and the fire was at- 
tributed to the lightning ftriking upon the hemp ftore- 
houfe, the windows of which had been left open to air it. 
By this conflagration many hundred tons of tar, 500 tons 
of cordage, 700 fails, and 1050 tons of hemp, were totally 
confumed. The fecond fire occurred on the morning of 
the 27th of July, 1770, when the damage done was ftill 
greater ; and it was even for fome time doubtful whether 
any part of the yard would efcape deftruGtion. From its 
buriling forth at different places at one time, and various 
other circumitances, great fufpicions were entertained of its 
having been occafioned intentionally, but the officers were 


unable to difcover the offenders. The third fire happened 
on the 7th of December, 1776, and in this inftance was un- 
doubtedly the effeé& of defign, as the incendiary was traced, 
tried, condemned, and executed, upon inconteftible proof, 
afterwards confirmed by his own confeflion. ‘The real name 
of this malefaGtor was John Aitken ; but the appellation by 
which he is commonly known is that of “« Jack the painter.’” 
He is fuppofed to have aéted under foreign influence, and 
had previoufly attempted to deftroy the docks at Plymouth 
and Briftol, but failed in both thofe attempts, though he ex~ 
cited very confiderable alarm. His plans were laid with 
great fagacity and forethought ; and in order the more effec- 
tually to enfure their fuccefs, and avoid fulpicion, he had 
invented a very ingenious machine, which he contrived to 
lodge among the cordage over night, and fetting fire to it, 
left it, and pafled out of the gates in the morning unmo- 
lefted. In the courfe of the fame day the fire broke out, 
as it luckily happened, feveral hours before the incendiary had 
purpofed, for had it not begun to difplay itfelf till after the 
fall of night, the deftru€tion would probably have been 
much greater than it was. The immediate and effective 
affiftance which was given to check the progrefs of the 
flames, and the favourable direétion of the wind, confined 
the damage to the rope-houfe, and a few adjoining ftore- 
houfes. Jack immediately quitted Portfmouth, but was 
apprehended about two months afterwards, and his villainy 
being diftin@ly traced, he fuffered the penalty of the law on 
the 7th of March, 1777, having previoufly made all the 
reparation to his country in his power, by pointing out 
fome effectual meafures for fecuring the dock-yards from 
fimilar attempts. 

The gun-wharf, as before mentioned, is likewife included 
in the Portfea divifion of the town. This arfenal contains 
feveral ranges of buildings for the reception of the naval 
and military artillery, ftores, &c. Some of the {tore-houfes 
are vait piles, particularly two, which, with their dependen- 
cies, are adapted to contain all kinds of neceflaries for the 
fudden equipment both of a fleet and an army. On the 
wharf is the grand depot for guns, carronades, and mor- 
tars, with fhot and fhells of almoft every weight and fize, 
all of which are arranged in immenfe piles of a pyramidical 
form. Here alfo in times of peace, the guns from the fhips in 
ordinary at this port are lodged; each thip’s guns being kept 
in a feparate tier, while the carriages are depofited away in 
the fame regular manner fn proper ftore-houfes ; fo that the 
whole may eafily and readily be re-embarked. The {mall 
armoury is a {pacious building of late ere€tion, capable of 
containing 25,000 ftand of arms, and furnifhed with apart- 
ments appropriated to the artificers employed to keep the 
arms in complete readinefs for fervice. The houfes of the 
ftore-keeper, and of other officers, who have the charge of 
the gun-wharf, are large and handfome ftruures. 

Of the buildings dependent on this grand naval emporium, 
which are fituated in the Portf{mouth divifion of the town, 
the principal are the victualling-office, the government-houfe, 
the houfes of the lieutenant-governor and port-admiral, and 
the marine and military barracks. The victualling-office 
comprehends feveral extenfive ranges of building, including 
a very magnificent houfe for the agent vittualler ; anda large 
{tere-houfe, occupying the whole length of St. Thomas- 
{treet, in which the provifions and liquors prepared for the 
fupply of the navy are kept. Other houfes are appropriated 
to the bufinefs of falting and baking. The grain for the 
latter purpofe is ground at King’s mill, on the Portfea fide, 
which is put in motion by a ftream of falt water, admitted 
from the harbour by means of a great fluice on the creek, 
which feparates the towns. This fluice, or mill-dam, is 
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clofed at high water, and on the ebbing of the tide, the 
water is again pafled off into the harbour. 

The government-houfe is fituated at the upper end of the 
grand parade, and is faid to have formed originally part of 
an ancient hofpital, mentioned by Leland as having been 
founded by bifhop Peter de Rupibus, for twelve poor men. 
At prefent, however, it pofleffes but few traces of its monattic 
origin, owing to the frequent additions and alterations it has 
fuftained. During the governorfhip of the late fir William 
Pitt, K.B., many improvements were made in this manfion, 
fo that it is now a moft elegant and eligible refidence. Near 
it ftands the ancient chapel of the hofpital, now converted 
into apartments for the ufe of the officers and foldiers of the 
garrifon. ‘lhe houfes of the lieutenant-governor and the 
port-admiral are likewife handfome and convenient build- 
ings; efpecially the latter, which is fituated in High- 
ftreet. 

T ue borough of Portfmouth, as before mentioned, received 
its nrft charter of incorporation from king Richard I. Since 
his time, however, various charters have been granted by his 
fucceflors, confirming its former privileges, and adding others. 
The laft charter is that of Charles I., in virtue of which the 
government of the town is now vefted in a mayor, recorder, 
twelve aldermen, and an indefinite number of burgefles, with 
fome inferior officers. This borough fends two members to 
parliament, who are eleted “by the mayor, aldermen, and 
burgeffes.””? The number of voters is ufually about 110, 
but as the burgefles are unlimited, it occafionally varies. 
Some very curious particulars relative to the parliamentary 
hiftory of Portfmouth, are mentioned in the Hiftory of 
Boroughs ; but as our limits prevent us from {tating them in 
detail, we muft content ourfelves with referring the reader’ 
to that work. The town-houfe, in which the bufinefs of 
the corporation is tranfaéted, and the borough courts, are 
held is a large building injudicioufly fituated near the middle 
of the High-ftreet. This edifice was repaired and enlarged 
in 1796. Beneath it is an open fpace, which ferves as a 
market-houfe ; and at a fhort diftance from it ftands the 
White-houfe, or town prifon, which is fitted up and regu- 
lated in a manner highly creditable to the magiitrates, and 
officers under whofe fuperintendance it is placed. 

Portfmouth and Portfea, being parochially diftin@, have 
each a feparate parifh church. That of Portfmouth, dedi- 
cated to St. Thomas a Becket, is a fpacious ftruéture, and 
has been erected at different periods. It contains behind the 
altar a large and elaborate cenotaph, in memory of the duke 
of Buckingham, the favourite of Charles I. Portfea parith 
church being two miles diftant from the town, at a hamlet 
called Kingtton, cannot of courfe be conveniently attended 
by the inhabitants. Its place, however, is fufficiently fup- 
plied by feveral handfome chapels, of which the principal 
are ref{pectively dedicated to St. James and St. John. The 
latter, which was confeerated in 1789, is particularly ele- 
gant in its interior decorations. Befides thefe places of wor- 
fhip, there are a number of meeting-houfes, belonging to 
various denominations of diffenters. 

Among the charitable inftitutions here, was a free gram- 
mar-{chool, founded in the latt century by Dr. Smith, a 
phyfician of Portfmouth, but this has already become a 
finecure. ‘J'here are, however, feveral other fchools of more 
effective ufe, particularly one under the patronage of a 
friendly fociety, which is held in Society-hall, and includes 
among its members many gentlemen of the firft refpeéta- 
bility in Hampfhire. Here are alfo an alms-houfe for eight 
poor widows; and two poor houfes, one belonging to Portf- 
mouth, and the other to Portfea. In the latter parifh, 
the parifh officers virtually hold their appointments for life, 


and are gencralily nominated, by the chief officers, from 
among the fhipwrights in the dock, who are deemed worthy 
of preferment. . Thefe manage their duties much better than 
their neighbours in Portf{mouth, and comparatively at a far 
inferior expence. Both towns are now completely paved, 
though the paving of Portfea only commenced in 1792. 
The ancient regulations of watch and ward are ftill in foree 
in the latter town ; but in Port{mouth regular watchmen are 
eftablifhed, who are paid by a rate colle€ted from all the 
houfekeepers. | 

The commercial character both of Portfmouth and Port- 
fea, in common with moft of the great fea-ports of England, 
was greatly improved during the fecond half of the laft 
century ; fo that even in time of peace, the trade was con- 
fiderable. It is, however, in a great meafure owing to the 
long continuance of the late wars, that they owe their pre- 
fent affluence and profperity. What effect the return of 
peace will have upon them remains to be feen; but that 
event muft naturally be expected to retard their progrefs for 
a time, till the inhabitants are enabled to turn their capital 
and induttry into channels different from thofe which convey 
nourifhment to the finews of war. The cuftom-houfe is fitu- 
ated in Broad-ftreet, which forms part of the weftern fuburb, 
or Port{mouth Point, which is admirably fituated for com- 
merce, and poflefies every requifite accommodation for 
fhippmg and goods. At the Point, and clofe to the 
mouth of the harbour, is a large commodious bathing- 
houfe. 

Portfmouth, according to the parliamentary returns of 
1811, contains 1103 houfes, and 7103 inhabitants; Portfea 
6011 houfes, and 33,464 inhabitants, making together a 
population of 40,567 perfons. ‘The market-days here are 
Thurfday and Saturday weekly ; and there is an annual fair, 
or free mart, originally granted by king Richard I., which 
continues for fifteen days after the 10th of July; during 
which period, no perfon can be arrefted for debt within the 
precincts of the borough. This fair is held in High-ftreet. 
Here are feveral extenfive breweries ; and befides the public 
buildings already mentioned, are a bank, erected on the 
parade, and a theatre, which is the chief place of public 
amufement in the town, and remains open the greater part 
of the year. 

For capacioufnefs, depth, and fafety, Portfmouth har- 
bour decidedly excels every other in Great Britain. Secure 
from the moft violent ftorms, the largeft firft-rates may ride 
here at the loweft ebb, without touching ground ; and its 
extent is almoit fufficient to contain the whole navy of Eng- 
land, great and numerous as it is. Every where the an- | 
chorage is good; and the whole harbour is fo completely 
free from bars or impediments, that even a firft-rate can 
make fail at any time of the tide, and quit it by the deep 
water under South-fea Caftle. It is moreover almoft com- 
pletely fecured from affault, by the ftrength and number of 
the batteries which defend it, particularly towards the fea, 
where the guns are nearly on a level with the edge of the 
water. But though fafe from {torm and attacks, it cannot 
be fecured from the effe& of fire, occafioned either by acci- 
dent, defign, or carlefsnefs. It has, therefore, been at dif- 
ferent times the fcene of awfully grand and calamitous f{pec- 
tacles, from the rage of that deftruétive element. During 
the war of 1793, the l’Impetueux of 74 guns and the Boyne 
of 98 guns were both deftroyed by fire in this harbour, and 
occationed confiderable damage to other veflels, and lofs of 
lives, by the explofion of their magazines. For fome fur- 
ther account of this harbour, fee SprrHEAD. Beauties of 
England and Wales, vol. vi. by John Britton, F.S. A., 
and E, W. Brayley. Hiftory of Boroughs. 
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PORT-SOKEN, or Port-soxa, the fuburb of arcity ; 


ora place within the liberties or jurifdiGtion of it. 

The word is formed from the Saxon port, city, and /oka, 
jurifdifion. + Concefli, quod nullus de civitate, vel port-foka 
fua captus, &c.”? Somin. Gavelkind. 

PORTSOY, in Geography, in the parifh of Fordyce, and 
fhire of Bamff, Scotland, is a market town and place of 
confiderable confequence for fifhing concerns. It is feated 
on the fhore of a bay of its own name, on the Moray 
Firth, at the diftance of 171 miles N. of Edinburgh. A 
{pecies of jafper, called Portfoy-marble, abounds here, and 
is manufactured into various and curious ornaments. A beau- 
tiful granite, of a flefh colour, is alfo obtained in this parith. 
It contains a quantity of felfpar, which is nearly as bril- 
liant as the Labrador fpar. In the firft volume of the Edin- 
burgh Philofophical Tranfaétions is an interetting and parti- 
cular account of this fingular ftone, by Dr. James Hutton. 
It is found only at Portfoy, and in Arabia. In Portfoy are 
~ aconiiderable manufature of thread, and three public fchools. 

Carlifle’s Topographical Diétionary of Scotland. 

PORT-VENT, in an organ, is a wooden pipe, well 
clofed, which ferves to convey the wind from the bellows to 
the found-board of the organ. 

PORTUGAL, in Geography, a country of Europe, 
bounded on the N. and E. by Spain, on the S. and W. by 
the Atlantic ocean, and lying between 37° and 42° N. lat., 
and between 9° 40’ and 5° 50! W. long.; being about 360 

Britifh miles in length, and 1z0in breadth, and fuppofed to 
contain about 27,280 {quare miles, which, allowing the po- 
pulation to be 1,838,879, will give 67 inhabitants to each 
{quare mile. Others have computed that Portugal contains 
2740 Portuguefe leagues, of 17 to the degree ; aiid have 
ftated its population as exceeding the above-mentioned 
number by nearly half a million. Its ancient name was 
Lufitania; but its boundaries were different. (See Lusr- 
TANIA.) Its prefent name is derived from that of an ancient 
town called < Calle,’? on or near the fcite of the prefent 
Oporto, which was called “ Porticale,’? or the port ef 
Cale ; and in procefs of time the name of this port was ex- 
tended to the whole country, and hence was formed Portugal. 
The old name of Lufitania is faid to have been difcontinued, 
and the new one to have been fubftitued for it under Ferdi- 
nand the Great, king of Caftile and Leon. The moft an- 
cient writing extant in which the name of Portugal occurs, 
is dated in the year 1069. 

Portugal was anciently occupied by the Phcenicians and 
Carthaginians, and from them it pafled to the Romans, 
under whofe dominion it was made by the emperor Auguftus 
a Roman province. . Towards the end of the fifth century 
the Alans, about the year 440 the Swabians, and about the 
year 582 the Vifigeths, took fucceflive poffeflion of this 
country. In the eighth century it was over-run by the Moors 
and Saracens, and recovered from them by the Chriftians. 
Henry, duke of Burgundy, having aided Alphonfo VI. 
king of Caftile, againft the Moors, obtained his daughter 
Therefa in marriage, in 1093 was created earl of Portugal, 
and in 1110 received from him the abfolute property of this 

kingdom. Henry diedini112. His fon and fucceflor, Al- 
phonfo: Henriques, having gained a fignal victory in the 
battle of Ourique over five Moorifh kings, A. D. 1139, 
was proclaimed king by his army on the field of battle. In 
1148, by the affiftance of a fleet of Crufaders, he feized 
Lifboa, the capital of the kingdom ; about the fame time 
he alfo affumed the title of king ; fo that this may be confi- 
dered as the epoch of the Portuguefe monarchy, his right to the 
throne being confirmed in1179. In 1181 he held’an affem- 
bly of the ftates at Lamego, in which the fucceflion to the 
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crown was fettled. Alphonfo died in 1185, aged upwards 
of go. About the year 1254, Alphonfo III. completed the 
conquelt of Algarve. In the year 1290 Dionyfius founded 
an univerfity at Lifbon, which he removed in 1308 to Co- 
imbra, Alphonfo IV. A.D. 1340, gained over the Moors 
the famous battle of Saladin, in which, according to the 
reports of Spanifh writers, 200,000 Moors fell viétims. 
He was likewife fuccefsful at fea againft the Moors of Africa 

From the year 1369 to 1431, the kings of Portugal had 
frequent contefts with thofe of Caftile, but with various 
fuccefs. In the fifteenth century Portugal attra@ted the 
admiration of Europe by ber naval expeditions and commer- 
cial difcoveries. In 1415, John the Great, king of Portugal, 
carrying his arms into Africa, and taking the city of Ceuta, 
gave an impulfe to the national {pirit, and in 1420 the Por- 
tuguefe were in poffeflion of Madeira. In 1422, the compu- 
tation of time by the years of the Chriltian era was intro- 
duced into this kingdom. The Portuguefe difcoveries in 
Africa proceeded under John’s fucceflors, Edward and Al- 
phonfo V., andthe aufpices of prince Henry, until in the 
reign of John II. they extended to the Cape of Good 
Hope; and in that of Emanuel, A. D. 1498, Vafco de 
Gama opened the paflage to the Eaft Indies. “ By this fuc- 
cefsful adventure the trade of Afia was diverted from its 
old channel acrofs the ifthmus of Suez, and down the Red 
fea, and thus the commercial pre-eminence of Venice was 
deitroyed by the wife and refolute meafures of this magna- 
nimous fovereign. The Portuguefe in 24 years ereéted a 
commercial empire in the Eaft, which, for extent, opulence, 
and {plendour, had no rival in the hiftory of nations. In 
the fame reign Brafil was difcovered and taken polleffion of 
by the Portuguefe. The Inquifition was introduced into 
Portugal by John III. in 1526; from which time this mo- 
narchy rapidly declined. Sebaftian, the fon and fucceflor of 
John ITT., led a powerful army into Africa on an unwife ex- 
pedition in 1577, the event of which was his own deftruétion 

and that of his army by Muley Moloch, emperor of Morocco; 
the confequence of which fatal meafure was, that upon the 
death of cardinal Henry, Sebaftian’s uncle and fucceflor, Por- 
tugal, thus enfeebled and difpirited, was feized by Philip II. 

king of Spain, A.D. 1580. The male line of the kings 
of Portugal failing, the kingdom was united to that of 
Spain; and this event was followed by the lofs of the 
foreign acquifitions of the Portuguefe, and by a degree of 
oppreflion, which induced them, A. D. 1640, to fhake off the 
Spanifh yoke, and to eleét John, duke of Braganza, a de- 
{cendant of the ancient royal family by the male line, for 
their king, under the appellation of John IV. After his 
death the Spaniards made frequent attempts to regain the 
kingdom, but his queen, aided by Charles II. of England, 
vigoroufly refifted their efforts, till at length, in 1665, the 
fignal victory of Montes Claros terminated the war. In 
November. 1807, the French invaded Portugal, and caufed 
the royal family, with their fervants and treafures, and many 
friends, to embark on board a fleet in the Tagus, and to 
fail to Brafil. Since that time, the Englith, affording power- 
ful afliftance to the Portuguefe, have driven the invaders out 
of the kingdom ; and the Portuguefe themfelves, under the 
aufpices of Wellington and Beresford, have in a confiderable 
degree recovered that reputation for bravery and {kill, 
which their anceftors had manifefted in their contefts with the 
Moors and Spaniards. 

Portugal is divided into fix provinces, as follow: 1. Entre 
Douro e Minho; 2. Tras-os-Montes; 3. Beira; 4. Ef. 
tramadura; 5. Alentejo; 6. Algarve: the two firft being 
fituated on the N. of the kingdom, the next two in the 
middle, and the two laft in the fouth. See each under its 

appropriate 
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appropriate arrangement. The population of the whole is, 
according to Boetticher, 1,838,879; and by Murphy’s ftate- 
ment, 2,588,470, which laft is probably an exaggerated enu- 
meration. The cities of Portugal are computed at 22 or 23, 
fome of which are very fmall; the villas or municipalities 
are 350; the villages are very numerous ; and the parifhes 
not fewer than 4262. The following ftate of the popula- 
tion was drawn up by the refearches of the magiftrates, and 


publifhed in 1802. 


Parifhes. Hearths. 

Entre Douroe Minho - 1327 181,593 
Tras-os-Montes - . 711 773054. 
Beira - - - = -k2O2 224,449 
Eftramadura = - - =“ a2d 1205333 
Alentejo -  - - - 369 76,246 
Algarve - - - - 71 253523 
Lifbon and the banlieue - - 72 54,954 

760,152 


4262 

It is {uppofed that ro fires give 38 perfons, becaufe many 
live folitary, who in other countries are with their relations 
and friends ; but in Lifbon five perfons may be allowed to 
each hearth, becaufe many perfons live together, and there 
are more domeftics. But when the total population is com- 
puted at 2,900,000, there feems to be fome exaggeration. 
Of the colonies belonging to Portugal, that eftablifhed in 
Brafil is the chief; and it has ftill many fettlements on the 
coatts of Africa, with Goa and Macao in the Eaft Indies, 
which are now mere relics of former great power and au- 
thority. 

The government of Portugal is an abfolute and hereditary 
monarchy ; but in cafe of the king’s demife without male 
ifflue, he is fucceeded by his next brother, whofe fons, how- 
ever, have no right to the crown till confirmed by the ftates. 
The prince of Brafil was appointed regent by his mother, 
the heirefs of the kingdom. The chief articles of the con- 
ftitution are contained in the ftatutes of Lamego, iflued by 
Alphonfo I.int145. The king’s titles are numerous ; that 
of the heir apparent is prince of Brafil; his eldeft fon prince 
of Beira. The councils of ftate are, 1. That of the palace, 
which is fupreme in juftice, and has all the powers of a lord 
chancellor. 2. That of the inquifition, declared royal by 
king Jofeph, though before it was only papal, with four 
inferior chambers at Lifbon, Evora, Coimbra, and Goa. 
3. That of the finances. 4. Thatofthecolonies. 5. That 
of honour, or the affairs of knights. 6. That of war. 
7. The admiralty. There are five fovereign courts of juf- 
tice, at Lifbon, Porto, Bahia, Rio Janeiro, and Goa. The 
adminiftration lies with four minifters and fecretaries of ftate, 
one at the head of the treafury or finances, another minifter 
of the interior, another of war and foreign affairs, and the 
fourth, of the marine and colonies. The council of ftate, 
nominated by the prince in 1796, and confitting of thirteen 
members, is only aflembled on folemn occafions. There are 
five royal councils which judge without appeal; two for 
Europe, at Lifbon and Oporto ; two for Brafil, at Bahia and 
Rio Janeiro; and one“for Afia, at Goa. By an edict of 
Auguft the 4th, 1769, no law has pofitive authority except 
the ordinances of the king; but the Roman law may be 
confulted as “written equity.”” The military governments 
are feven ; the.fix. provinces and the government of Oporto, 
confifting of a part of Beira and a part of Entre Douro 
e Minho. There are twenty-eight regiments of infantry, 
twelve of cavalry, five of artillery, one of light troops, all 
{trengthened according to circumftances. In 1798 there 
were forty-three regiments of regular militia. The army is 
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ufually computed at about 24,000 ; and the militia amotints 
perhaps tothe fame number. The naval force, which was 
once confiderable, is now reduced to thirteen fail of the line 
and fifteen frigates. -. The revenue is calculated at 2,000,000 
fterling ; andthe gold of Bratil mofily paffes to England in 
return for articles of induttry. According to MS. notes, 
cited by Pinkerton, the revenue may be computed at more 
than 70,000,000, and the national debt, about 100,000,000 
French livres. Portugal retains {mall influence in the political 
{cale of Europe: her commerce is almoft wholly dependent on 
England; and by land fhe is expofed to no danger except 
from Spain, or by confent of Spain. What will be her con- 
dition, now the troubles of Europe have, it is to be hoped, 
terminated, time mutt difcover. 

The religion of Portugal is the Roman Catholic, and a 
ftriét obfervance of its external ceremonies forms one of the 
national chara¢teriftics. _ Here are two archbifhoprics in Eu- 
rope, the title of patriarch being given by brevet to the arch- 
bifhop of Lifbon, and three inthe colonies; 14 bifhoprics in 
Europe, and 16 in the colonies; the number of parifhes is 
about 4000; the convents of mea in Europe are 417, and 
of women about 150; the fecular clergy about 22,000, 
monks 14,000, nuns 10,000, allin Europe. 

The manners and cuftoms of the Portuguefe are difcri- 
minated into thofe of the northern and fouthern provinces ; 
the former being more induftrious and fincere, the latter 
more polite and indolent. In general, the Portuguefe are 
an elegant race, with regular features, embrowned by the 
fun, and dark expreflive eyes. ‘The women are commonly 
of {mall ftature, but graceful and beautiful. The Portu- 
guefe admire round limbs, and a green, or .fea-green, eye. 
Ladies of rank refemble their anceftors in induftry, by f{pin- 
ning flax from the diftaff; the drefs refembles the Spanifh, 
but the men prefer the French, with the exception ofa large 
loofe cloak. The peafantry remain the miferable vaffals of 
the Fidalgos, or gentlemen. In diet, the Portuguefe are 
temperate, or rather abftemious. The games are billiards, 
cards, and dice; but the chief amufement is that of bull- 
fights. ‘The arts and fciences are almoft wholly negleted, 
except by a few among the clergy. Pombal introduced 
the {ciences by force ; but fince his adminiftration, they have 
daily diminifhed. 

The Portuguefe language is grave and folemn; but 
would have been little known among foreigners, if it had not 
been diffufed by the fame of the Lufiad. The literature of 
Portugal may be faid to have commenced with Deniz, the 
fixth fovereign, who cultivated poetry and the belles lettres, 
and founded the univerfity of Coimbra. Many of her poets 
have acquired reputation. In mathematics Pedro Nunez 
diftinguifhed himfelf at the beginning of the 16th century. 
Natural hiftory has lately engaged attention; but Portugal 
Education has been 
much neglected. At Coimbra the ftudents are computed 
only at 800. The univerfity at Evora, founded in 1533, 
has remained fupprefled fince 1759; and the royal academy 
at Lifbon no longer exitts. 

The Portuguefe manufa€tures are few, and of little im- 
portance. Hats and paper have been lately fabricated at 
Lifbon ; but the chief manufatories are thofe of woollen 
cloth at Covilham, Portalegre, and Azeitaon. A confider- 
able commercial intercourfe fubfifts with England; and the 
balance in favour of the latter appears to be about 400,000/. 
fterling, and Ireland gains by her exports about 63,000/. 
annually. Befides woollens and hardware, England tranf- 
mits to Portugal large cargoes of falted and dried fifh, the 
lait article amounting to about 200,0o00/. annually. The 
exports of Portugal are chiefly wine, oil, oranges, lemons, 

figs, 
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figs, fugar, cotton, cork, drugs, andtobacco. Portugal alfo 
maintains a confiderable trade with Brafil, the inhabitants of 
which are computed at about 900,000. The articles ex- 
ported to America are chiefly woollens, linens, itufls, gold 
and-filver lace, fifh dried in Portugal, hams, faufages, &c. 
with glafs manufactured at Marinha. Brafil returns gold, 
filver, pearls, precious ftones, rice, wheat, maize, fugar, 
molofles, ornamental timber, &c. The drugs, fpices, and 
articles ufed in dyeing ought alfo to be mentioned. The 
trade with the Eait Indies is inconfiderable, and that with 
the other European nations hardly worthy of notice. 

The climate of Portugal is well known to be excellent 
and falubrious. The face of the country is generally fer- 
tile, though not without many declivities, efpecially in the 
N.E. corner, where is founda confiderable clufter of moun- 
tains. The numerous vineyards, and groves of orange and 
lemon trees, confpire with the cryftal ftreams and verdant 
vales, to impart great beauty and diverfity to this favoured 
country. The foil is generally light; but agriculture is 
neglected. ‘ 

Of the rivers of Spain, thofe moit worthy of mention are 
the Tajo, the Mondego, the Soro and the Cadaon. The 
lakes are not deferving of notice. Ofmountains, befides the 
clufter already mentioned, we might enumerate the chains of 
Idubada, Arrabeda, which is chiefly calcareous, and affords 
beautiful marble, of Toledo, Eftrella, and Monte Junto. 
The zoology of Portugal is much the fame with that of 
Spain (which fee) ; the horfes, however, are much inferior, 
but the mules are hardy and ftrong. ‘The oxen are fome- 
times equal in fize to thofe of Lineolnfhire, but cows are 
rare, as the paftures are not duly regarded. Sheep alfo are 
neglected ; but {wine abound, and being fed with excellent 
acorns, the Portuguefe hams are juitly efteemed. The 
mineralogy of Portugal has been as much neglected as its 
agriculture. In the northern provinces there are traces of 
ancient mines which have been difregarded for many ages. 
Gold is ftill found in the fand of fome ftreams; a mine of 
filver was worked near Braganza about the year 1628; tin 
was alfo found in the northern provinces, and near Miranda 
was formerly a manufactory of pewter. At Murfa, La- 
mego, and Cogo, there are lead mines; and the galena ore 
is very productive of filver. Copper is found near Elvis, 
and in other diftri€ts ; iron mines are neglected for want of 
-fuel; neverthelefs, coal is found in different parts of the 
kingdom; and that of Buareos in particular fupplies the 
royal foundery at Lifbon. Emery is found near the Douro, 
and beautiful marbles are abundant in various parts of the 
kingdom. Fine granite, talc, amianthus, felfpar, fuller’s 
earth, antimony, manganefe, bifmuth, and arfenic, are ob- 
tained in various places. Near Caftello-Branco are mines of 
quickfilver. Portugal furnifhes rubies, jacynths, beryl, and 
~ in fhort minerals of almoft every defcription, and nothing is 
wanting to render them profitable but fuel and induftry. 
Here are alfo various kinds of mineral waters and baths. 
For other particulars we refer to our account of the prin- 
cipal cities, towns, mountains, rivers, &c. and alfo to Mur- 
phy, Link, Pinkerton, and Playfair’s Geography. 

PORTUGALETE, a town of Spain, in the province 
of Bifcay, fituated on a bay of the Atlantic ; 12 miles N.W. 
of Bilbao. N. lat. 43° 20/. W. long. 3° 2!. 

PORTUGALICA Trrra, Earth of Portugal, in the 
Materia Medica. See Lustranica rubra bolus, and Boxe. 

PORTUGHESSA, in Geography, a river of South 
America, formed by the union of the Pao and Bariquice- 
meto,, which joins the Apura, 40 miles N.W. of Cabruta. 

PORTUGUESE Man of War, in Natural’ Hiftory, a 
aame which the feamen give to the /olothuria phyfalis of 
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Linneus. It confiftsof a {mall bladder, about feven inches 
long, very much refembling the air-bladder of fifhes, from 
the bottom of which defcend a number of ftrings, of a bright 
blue and red, fome of them three or four feet in length, 
which, upon being touched, fting like a nettle, but with 
much more force. On the top of the bladder isa mem- 
brane, which is ufed as a fail, and turned fo as to receive 
the wind which way foever it blows. ‘This membrane is 
marked in fine pink-coloured veins, and the animal is in every 
re{peét an objeét exquifitely curious and beautiful. 

PortuGuEseE Coins. See Corns. 

PortuGurEse Meafure. See MEasure. 

PORTULA, in Botany. See PeEpuis. 

PORTULACA, an ancient Latin name, whofe fup- 
pofed origin has exercifed the ingenuity of the learned, but 
concerning which we find nothing worth explaining or con- 
troverting.—Linn. Gen. 240. Schreb. 323. Willd. Sp. 
Pl. v. 2.859. Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. 
v. 3.147. Jufl. 312. Tourn. t. 118. Lamarck IIluftr. 
t. 402. Gertn. t. 128.—Clafs and order, Dodecandria 
Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Succulente, Linn. Portulacea, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth fuperior, cloven, fmall, perma- 
nent, comprefled at the fummit. Cor. Petals five, flat, 
erect, obtufe, larger than the calyx. Stam. Filaments nu- 
merous, capillary, half the length of the corolla; anthers 
fimple. Pi. Germen fuperior, roundifh ; ftyle fimple, 
fhort ; ftigmas five, oblong, the length of the ftyle. Peric. 
Capfule covered by the calyx, ovate, burfting all round, of 
one cell, with an unconne¢ted receptacle. Seeds very nu- 
merous, {mall, roundifh. 

Eff. Ch. Petals five. Calyx in two divifions. 
of one cell, burfting tranfverfely. 

From this genus, as it ftands in Linnzus, is now feparated 
the Taxtinum of Adanfon and Juffieu; fee that article 
hereafter. This laft-named genus has a capfule of feveral 
valves, feparating vertically, in the ufual manner, and the 
feeds are tunicated. Portulaca therefore, in Willdenow, 
confifts of but five fpecies, four of which are enumerated in 
Hort. Kew. 

1. P. oleracea. Garden Purflane. Linn. Sp. Pl. 638. 
Willd. n. 1. Ait. n. 1.  Decand. Pl. Grafles, f. 123. 
(Portulaca domeftica et fylveftris; Ger. Em. 521.)— 
Leaves wedge-fhaped. Flowers feflile.~- Native of Europe, 
America, and the Eaft Indies. It is alfo faid to be one of 
the few plants found on the little ifland of Afcenfion, 
With us it is only a kitchen-garden herb, of no very general 
ufe at prefent. It was formerly much eaten in fallads ; nor 
is it unpalatable, though very mucilaginous, when boiled. 
Nothing can be more eafy of culture than this hardy annual, 
which fows itfelf fpontaneoufly. The whole herd is fmooth 
and fucculent, much branched, and fpreading widely in a de- 
cumbent manner ; the /lem round and purplifh. Leaves 
cluftered, ftalked, obovate, above an inch long. Flowers 
cluttered, feffile, terminal, fmall, yellow, opening but for 
a fhort time towards noon. 

2. P. pilofa. Hairy Purflane. Linn. Sp. Pl. 639. 
Willd. n. 2. Ait. n. 2. Gertner as above. (P. coraf- 
favica lanuginofa procumbens; Herm, Parad. 215. t. 215.) 
—Leaves awl-fhaped, alternate; with axillary hairs. Flowers 
feffile, terminal.— Found in the Welt Indies, and broughi 
early to this country, where it is fometimes cultivated for 
curiofity in the flove, being a tender biennial, flowering 
fummer. The _/em-is branched, either erect or procumbent, 
(the former variety, as itis efteemed, being defcribed 
figured by Hermann, at p.214.) The /eaves are copious, 
flender, accompanied by briftly hairs. Flowers terminal, o 
a beautiful pink, furrounded with fimilar hairs. 
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3. P. quadrifida. Creeping Annual Purflane. Linn. 
Mant. 73. Willd. n. 3. Ait. n. 3. Jacq. Coll. v. 2. 


356. t. 17. f. 4.—Flowers ufually four-cleft, with four 
floral leaves. Stem creeping, with hairy joints. Leaves 
obovate.—Native of Egypt, andthe Eaft Indies. A {mall 
trailing annual, with yellow flowers, flowering in the ftove 
in autumn. 

4. P. Halimoides. Downy-headed Purflane. Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 639.. Willd. n. 4. (P. ereéta, fedi minoris facie, 
capitulo tomentofo ; Sloane Jam. v. 1. 205. t. 129. f. 3.) 
—Leaves oblong. Stem corymbofe, ereé&t. Flowers feffile, 
in terminal hairy heads.— Native of dry meadows in Jamaica, 
coming up after the wet feafon. This is 2 {mall bufhy an- 
nual Jers, unknown in our gardens. 

5. P. meridiana. Noonday Purflane. Linn. Suppl. 248. 
Willd. n. 5. Ait. n. 5.— Leaves. elliptical, flat. Stem 
creeping, with hairy joints. Flowers folitary, feffile, ter- 
minal.— Native of the Eaft ladies.’ Linnzus had it in the 
Upfal garden, and it was introduced at Kew by fir J. 
Banks in 1791. This is alfo a {mall bufhy serd, but creep- 
ing, not ere€t. Leaves oppofite, fometimes quaternate. 
Flowers yellow, encompafled with wool. ‘Their _famens are 
few, varying from four to eight. The younger Linnzus 
well obferves that this plant has no preteniions to form a new 
genus, though his illuftrious father had thought otherwife. 

PortTuLAcA, in Gardening, contains plants of the herba- 
ceous and fhrubby kinds, of which the fpecies cultivated 
are, the garden purflane (P. oleracea) ; and the round- 
leaved purflane (P. anacampferos. ) 

There are feveral varieties of the firft. The garden purf- 
lane differs from the wild, only in having larger and more 
fucculent leaves. If it be permitted to {catter the feeds, in 
two years it will become in every refpect like the wild plant. 
Of the two other varieties, one is with deep-green leaves, 
and the other with yellow leaves, which 1s called golden 
purflane. 

Method of Culture.—Thefe plants may be increafed by 
feeds and cuttings, according to the different kinds. 

In the firft fort the feeds fhould be fown in flight-drills, or 
broad-caft over the furface, at different times, in the {pring 
and fummer, from March to June, or later, at the diftance 
of three weeks, the early fowing being made on flight hot- 
beds, but the late ones in the open borders, where the 
ground is light and dry, occafional light waterings being 
given afterwards, both before and after the plants appear, 
which muft remain where they come up, and are mottly ft 
for cutting in the courfe of a month or five weeks. In 
gathering them, the young tops fhould be cut off with a 
knife, and they afterwards fheot out frefh tops. 

In the fecond fort the cuttings fhould be planted in pots 
filled with light dry mould, and plunged in the tan-bed, in 
order to promote their rooting, moderate fhade and water- 
ings being given till they have ftricken good root, being 
kept mthe ftove, and afterwards managed as the fucculent 
kinds of aloes. 

The lait aflords variety among other ftove potted plants. 

PORTULACARIA, in Botany, a genus founded by 
Jacquin in his Colle@anee, v. 1. 160, and adopted by 
Schreber, Gen. 203, as well as by Willdenow and Aiton. 
it confifts of the Linnzan Claytonia Portulacaria, and the 
charater is as follows. 

Calyx of two leaves. Petals five. Seed one, with:three 


Wings. 

This is an African fhrub, named P. afra, and figured 
in Decand. Pl. Grafles, t. 132, as well as in Dill. Hort. 
Elth. t. ror. f. 120.—How good foever the genus may 
be, the name is bad, and inadmiffible. 
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PortuLacaria, in Gardening, furnifhes a fhrubby plant 
of the fucculent green-houfe kind, of which the fpecies cul- 
tivated is the African purflane (P. afra). 

Method of Culture.—It is readily increafed by cuttings of 
the {tems or branches, planted during any of the fummer 
months, having been laid to dry for fome days before, in 
pots filled with fandy earth, being placed in a frame, and 
fhaded in hot weather, and protected from wet. They are 
alfo much forwarded by being plunged in the bark-bed of 
the ftove. It muft be placed in a warm glafs cafe in winter, 
where it may enjoy the full fun, and fhould have very little 
water during that feafon. In fummer the plants fhould be 
placed abroad in a fheltered fituation, and in warm weather 
be retrefhed with water twice a week ; but the ftalks being 
very fucculent, too much wet is always hurtful. © 

Thefe afford variety among other green-houfe plants, 

PORTULACASTRUM, in Botany.: See Trian- 
THEMA. 

PORTULACEA,, a natural order of Juffieu, the fourth 
of his 14th clafs, and named from the firft and beft-known 
genus among thofe of which it is compofed. See Ficomwex, 
Merastomz, Myrti, for other orders of this clafs. 

The charatters of Portulacee are as follows. Calyx infe- 
rior, divided at the top. Corolla of a determinate number 
of petals, rarely of one petal, or wanting, inferted into the 
middle or bafe of the calyx, and when its divifions are equal 
to tHofe of that part, they are difpofed alternately therewith. 
Stamens inferted into the fame part, definite, rarely inde- 
finite, in number. Germen fuperior, fimple. Styles one, 
two, or three, rarely wanting.  Stigmas often {feveral. 
Capfule of one cell or many, each cell with one or many 
feeds. Corculum incurved, furrounded by a’ farinaceous or 
flefhy mafs. Herbs or fbrubs, rarely {mall trees, of a fuccu- 
lent habit. Leaves oppofite or alternate, often fucculent. 

Section 1. Fruit of one cell. 

This comprehends Portulaca ; Talinum ; Turnera ; Bacopa 
of Aublet ; Afontia ; Rokejekaof Fortkall; Tamarix; Te- 
lephium ; C orrigiola ; Scleranthus ; and Forfkall’s Gymno- 
carpus. 

Section 2. Fruit of many cells. 

Trianthema ; Limeum; Claytonia ; and Gifekia. 

PORTUMNA, in Geography, a pott-town of the county 
of Galway, Ireland. It is fituated on the river Shannon, 
where it falls into lough Deirgeart, and had formerly a 
wooden bridge over it, but this having been broken down 
in time of war, was not rebuilt, and at prefent there is only 
a ferry. Portumna has fome ruins, efpecially of a monaf- 
tery, and a caftle belonging to the marquis of Clanricarde. 
Itis 76 miles W. by S. from Dublin. 

PORTUMNALIA, among the Romans, a feftival in 
honour of Portumnus, who was fuppofed to prefide over 
ports and havens, celebrated on the feventeenth of Augutt. 

PORTUS, Quinqur. See Qurneur Portus, and 
CinqQuE Ports. 

Portus, in Ancient Geography, a town of Italy, at the 
mouth of the Tiber, 126 ftadia from Rome. } 

Portus Augufti, or Portus Romanus, Porto, a port of 
Italy, at the mght mouth of the Tiber. The firft port 
which the Romans had at the mouth of this river was that 
of Oftia, conitructed by Ancus Martius. Claudius built 
another with animmenfe bafon. Two extenfive moles formed 
a fecure haven. Between the old and the new port two 
arms of the Tiber formed an ifland, called * Infula facra.”° 
No trace now remains of thefe ports. 

Portus Magnus, a port on the fouthern coaft of the ifle 
of Albion, between the mouth of the river Alaunius and 
that of Trifanton. Ptolemy. 

Portus, 
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Portus, Francis, in Biography, born at Candia in 
i511, was brought up at the court of Renée of France, 
wife to the duke of Ferrara, in which city he taught the 
Greck language. He imbibed the principles of the re- 
formed religion, and when Renee, after the duke’s death, 
returned to France, he went to Geneva, in 1561, in order 
that he might worfhip, undifturbed, his maker according to 
the diftates of his confcience. He was there prefented with 
the privilege of citizenfhip, and made profeflor of Greek, an 
office which he held till his death, in 1581. He publifhed 
commentaries and annotations upon Pindar, Sophocles, fome 
ef the works of Xenophon, Thucydides, Ariftotle’s Rhe- 
toric, Longinus, and fome other writers, a Latin verfion of 
the Pfalms, and the Hymns of Synefius, an improved edi- 
tion of Conitantine’s Greek Lexicon, a reply to Charpentier’s 
defence of the bloody maflacre of St. Bartholomew, and 
other pieces. He had a fon, A¢milius, born in 1551, who 
purfued a fimilar courfe of ftudy, and was fucceffively re- 

ent of the fecond and firit claffes at Geneva, Greek pro- 
feffor at Laufanne in 1581, and at Heidelberg in 1592. 
He publifhed editions, with commentaries, notes, &c. o 
various ancient authors, as Ariftophanes, Dionyfius Hali- 
carnenfis, Suidas, notes on Thucydides and Euripides, alfo 
diétionaries of the Doric and Ionic dialeéts. 

PORVEAR, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, on 
the coaft of Malabar ; 18 miles W. of Travancore. 

PORUR, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of 
Kerleh ; 32 miles N.W. of Maltoy. 

PORUS Opricus, in Anatomy, the opening in the centre 
ofthe optic nerve, through which the arteria centralis oculi 
enters the eye. See Eyr. + 5 

Porus, in Natural Hiffory, a name given by authors to a 
peculiar kind of foffil coral, of which there are many dif- 
ferent {pecies: thefe are all of a beautifully laminated ftruc- 
ture, and feem allied to the mycetite or fungite ; they are 
feldom found loofe, but ufually bedded in hard marble, and 
with their pores filled up with {parry or mineral matter. 

Porvs is alfo the name of the tophus ; which fee. 

Porus Cervinus, a name given by authors to a fpecies of 
marine fubftance, found among the rocks in the coral 
fifheries, and in other places. It grows at different depths, 
and feems to adhere to the rocks by a fimple bafe, having no 
root, nor any thing in the place of one. Itis branched in 
fuch a manner, that with the help of a little imagination, it 
has been forced into the refemblance of a ftag’s horn ; its 
height is about an inch and a half, often lefs when newly 
~ taken out of the fea; and is of a fine fnow-white colour; 
but when it has lain fome time to, dry, it becomes of a 
dufky yellow; it is very thin, perfeétly tranfparent, and 
feems compofed of feveral fine membranes. When examined 
by the microfcope, an admirable ftruéture is difcovered in 
it ; the whole being compofed of a membranous matter, in 
which is an infinite number of holes, and all thefe arranged 
into regular lines, 

Count Marfigli has diftinguifhed this, which is the com- 
mon kind of porus cervinus, or buck’s-horn porus, by the 
name of minor, in order to prevent its being confounded with 
another lefs common kind, which Ferrante Imperato has de- 
icribed under the name of porus cervinus, and which is a {pe- 
cies of fiufira (the fluffra-foliacea), and broad-leaved horn- 
wrack of Ellis, ; 

This larger kind is alfo found growing on the rocks in 
the coral fifheries ; but it always is found at great depths, 
never near the furface, as the other often is. It grows to 
the rock by a {mall bafe, and from thence rifes to a fhort 
trunk, which {preads itfelf out into feyeral flat branches, di- 
wided every. where into two, as thofe of moft of the fea- 
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fucufes are; and thefe are fo expanded as to term, what 
people imagine, a refemblance of a flag’s horn. This grows 
to a little more than two inches in height, and is of a beau- 
tiful pale yellow, or ftraw colour, even while growing, and 
looks glefly and fhining, as if covered with a thin coat of 
varnifh. It isas thin as the fineft paper; and when viewed 
by the microfcope, is found to be of a particular texture. 
It is fometimss found growing to the fhells of fea-fifhes ; 
but of thofe only which live in great depths of water. 
Count Marfigli bas given elegant figures both of this andthe 
{maller kind, not only in their natural ftate, but as they ap- 
pear to the microfcope. 

Porus Cervinus is alfo a {pecies of fa/ciola, in the clafs of 
Vermes Inteflina. 

PORZANA, in Ornithology, the {potted gallinule of 
Pennant and Latham, a fpecies of rallus ; which fee. 

PORZANO, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the de- 
partment of the Mela; 1omilesS. of Brefcia, 

POSADAS, atown of Spain, in the province of Cor- 
dova, on the Guadalquivir ; 17 miles S.W. of Cordova. 

POSATA, a town on the E. coaft of Sardinia; 45 miles 
E.S.E. of Cattello Aragonefe. 

POSCA, the name of a mixture of vinegar and water, 
which was the common drink of the Roman foldiers. 

POSCENIUM, or Posrcenium, among the Romans, 
the back part of the theatre, where the ators retired to 
undrefs themfelves. Danet. in voc. 

PosceniuM was fometimes ufed to fignify alady’s dreffing- 
room, where the paint and wafhes were kept and ufed, and 
where men were not allowed admittance. See Para- 
SCENIUM. 

POSCHECHONE, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, 
in the government of Jaroflavl ; 44 miles N.N.W. of Jarof- 
lavl, N. lat. 58° 12’. E. long. 

POSCOSA, a town of the county of Tyrol; 9 miles 
S.E. of Trent. 

POSE’, in Heraldry, denotes a lion, horfe, or other 
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“beaft, flanding full, with all four feet on the ground; to 


denote thereby that it is not a moving pofture. 

POSEGA, or PoszzcGa, in Geography, a town of Scla- 
vonia, and captal of a county of the fame name; 19 miles 
N.E. of Gradifca. N. lat. 45°35’. E. long. 17° 48!. 

POSEN, or Posna, a handfome, but not very large, town 
of the duchy of Warfaw, late capital of a palatinate in 
Great Poland, fituated on the Warta, and inclofed with a 
double wall and deep moat ; having on the other fide of the 
Warta two fuburbs, viz. Szrodka and Walifzewo, which 
are furrounded with a large morafs. The town and fuburbs 
are fubje&t to the frequent inundations of the river. The 
caftle ftands on an iflandin the Warta. The town contains 
feveral churches and convents, and is the fee of a bifhop, 
whofe palace, fituated near the cathedral, 1s a fine ftru€ture.. 
This is the fir inrank, and the moft ancient epifcopal fee in 
Poland. This city is indebted for a great part of its pro- 
{perity to its trade with Germany. It is a ftaple town, 
having a court of judicature, and many privileges. This 
palatinate belonged to the king of Pruffia, being annexed 
to his dominions in 1773; but by the treaty of Tilfit in 
1807, it was given to the king of Saxony; 145 miles 
W.N.W. of Warfaw. N. lat. 52°22’. E. long. 17°. 

Posen, a town of Pruffia, in Bartenland ; g miles S.S.E. 
of Raitenburg. . 

POSERITZ, a town of Anterior Pomerania; 11 miles 
S.W. of Bergen. 

POSIDEIUM, in Ancient Geography, a town built by 
Amphilocus, fon of Amphiaraus, upon the frontiers of Ci- 
licia and Syria, over-againit the ifleof Cyprus, 
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The Greeks gave a fimilar appellation to feveral places 
and promontories, in reference to Neptune, morucov, pofidon, 
who had a temple in them, appropriated to his honour. 


POSIDIA, Woon, in Antiquity, a feltival in honour of 
Neptune, called Toczduy. 

POSIDIUM, Uozedem, in Chronology, the feventh month 
of the Athenian year. It confifted of thirty days, and an- 
f{wered to the latter part of our December, and the begin- 
ning of January. 

It had this name from the feftival Pofidonia celebrated 
Iniaes 

POSIDONIA, Mosidonx, in Antiquity, the fame with 
pofidia. 

Posmponta, in Ancient Geography. See Pastum. 

POSIDONIUS, in Biography, an altronomer and mathe- 
matician of Alexandria, was the difciple of Zeno of Citti- 
cus, and was a contemporary with, or lived foon after, Era- 
tofthenes. He probably flourifhed about the year 260 B.C. 
He is particularly celebrated on account of his having em- 
ployed himfelf in endeavouring to afcertain the meafure of 
the periphery of the earth, by means of the altitude of a 
fixed ftar. He, according to Cleomedes, concluded that it 
was 240,000 ftadia; but according to Strabo, he made it 
180,000 ftadia only. He is the reputed author of a treatife 
on military tactics, which is mentioned by Elian in the firft 
chapter of his work on the fame fubjeét. No fragments of 
his writings are extant. 

Posiponrus, a celebrated Grecian philofopher of the 
Stoic fe&t, who flourifhed about 50 or 60 years before Chritt, 
was a native of Apamea, in Syria. He taught philofophy 
at Rhodes with fo much reputation, that Pompey, on his 
return towards Rome, after the fuccefsful termination of the 
war again{t Mithridates, came thither with the eae of at- 
tending his leftures. «‘ When he came to the houfe,’”’ fays 
the hiftorian, “‘ he forbade his lictor to knock at the deor, 


but, by ordering him to lower the fafces at the gate of Pofi- 


donius, this mighty conqueror of the eaftern and weftern 
world paid a refpe&tful homage to philofophy. Pofidonius 
being confined with a fevere attack of the gout, Pompey 
vifited him in his chamber, and exprefled his regret that the 
philofopher’s fituation would deprive him of the pleafure of 
hearing his difcourfes. Upon this Pofidonius made an ef- 
fort for the gratification of his illuftrious vifitor, and deli- 
vered a difcourfe, to prove that nothing could be deemed 
good that was not honourable. He ftudied aftronomty as 
well as morals, and conftru¢ted a kind of fphere, with which 
he exhibited the apparent motions of the fun, moon, and 
planets round the earth. Cicero fays that he himfelf at- 
tended the leCtures of this philofopher, and it is aflerted, 
upon the authority of Suidas, that he was brought to Rome 
by Marcellus, in the 702d year from the building of the 
city, which was the 52d year B.C. He is thought to have 
written a continuation of the hiitory of Polybius in a po- 
lifhed andelegant ftyle. There were two other diftinguifhed 
ancients of the name of Pofidonius; one an archite@t and 
engineer, who attended the armies in the latter capacity. 
He is faidto have been the inventor of a moveable tower, 
contrived for approaching the walls of a befieged place. 
The other was a native of Olbiopolis, and an hiitorian as 
well as natural philofopher. The time when he flourifhed is 
not known. He was author of the hiftory of Attica, in 
four books ; a hiftory of Africa, in eleven books; an) ac- 
count of the Tyrian territory ; and a treatife on the ocean 
and its productions. 

POSILIC, in Geography, a town of Pruffia, in Pomere- 
ta; 8 miles E. of Marienburg. 
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POSINARA, in Ancient Geography, a town of India, 
near the Ganges, but beyond it, near Pandaa. 

POSING, in Geography, a town of Hungary; 11 miles 
N.N.E. of Prefburg. 

POSIQUIT, in Ornithology, a name given by the peo- 
ple of the Philippine iflands to a {mall bird very com- 
mon among them, and approaching to the nature of the 
canary bird, but fmaller, and wanting its harmonious 
voice. 

POSITI, among the Romans, an appellation given to 
the dead when placed at the door with their feet outwards, 
till the time of their interment. 

POSITION, in Payfics, fite, or fituation ; an affection 
of place, which exprefles the manner of any body’s being 
therein. 

Position, in Archite@ure, denotes the fituation of a 
building, with regard to the points of the horizon. 

Vitruvius dire¢ts the pofition of a building to be fuch as 
that the four corners point dire€tly to the four winds. 


Position, in Afronomy. ‘The pofition of the fphere is 
either right, parallel, or oblique ; whence arife the inequa- 
lity of our days, difference of feafons, &c. See SPHERE. 

Position, Circles of. See Crrces. 

Position, in Dancing, the manner of difpofing the feet 
with regard to each other. 

There are four regular pofitions: the firft is, when the 
feet are joined in a line parallel to the fhoulders: the fecond, 
when the heels are perpendicularly under the fhoulders ; 
and of confequence the width of the fhoulders apart: the 
third, when one foot is before the other, in fuch a manner, 
as that the heel is in the cavity formed by the rotula and car- 
pus of the foot: the fourth, when one foot is the width of 
the fhoulders apart from the other, the heel ftill anfwering to 
the cavity above-mentioned, which is the only regular man- 
ner of walking. 

Position, in Arithmetic, arule fo called, for fuppofition. 

The rule of fal//e pofition confifts in calculating on feveral 
falfe numbers, taken at random, as if they were the true 
ones; and, from the differences found in them, determining 
the number fought. 

Pofition is ene fart or double. 

Position, Single, is when there happens in the propofition 
fome partition of numbers into parts proportional ; in which 
cafe, the queftion may be refolved, at one operation, by this 
rule : imagine a number at pleafure, and work with it, ac- 
cording to the tenor of the queftion, as if it were the true 
number: and what proportion there is between the falfe 
conclufion and the falfe pofition, fuch proportion the given 
number has to the number fought. 

Therefore, the number found by argumentation fhall be the 
firft term of the rule of three ; the number fuppofed the fe- 
cond term; and the given number, the third. 

£. gr. A {chool-maiter being afked how many fcholars he 
had, replied, if he had as many more, half as-many, and 
one-fourth as many, he would have but one lefs than 100; 
how many had he? Suppofe the number 20: then 20 + 
20 + 10 + 5 = 55 inftead of gg; therefore 55 : 20:: gg: 


= 36, the number required. 
55 3 q 


Position, Double, is when there can be no partition in 
the numbers to make a proportion. 

In this cafe, therefore, you muft make a fuppofition 
twice; proceeding therein according to the tenor of the 
quettion. 

If neither of the fuppofed numbers folve the propofition, 
obferve the errors, and whether they be greater or lefs than 

the 
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the refolution requires, and mark the errors accordingly, 
with the figns + and —. 

Multiply, contrariwife, the one pofition by the other 
error ; and 1f the errors be both too great, or both too lit- 
tle, fubtraét the one product from the other, and divide the 
difference of the products by the difference of the errors. 

If the errors be unlike, as the one +, andthe other —, 
add the produéts, and divide the fum thereof by the fum of 
the errors added together. For the proportion of the errors 
is the fame with the proportion of the excefles or defeéts 
of the numbers fuppofed, to the numbers fought. 

Having found the errors, fay, asthe fum of the errors, 
when they are of different kinds, or, as the difference of the 
errors, when they are of the fame kind, is to the difference 
of the fuppofitions, fo is the leaft error to the correétion of 
the fuppofition belonging to this error ; which muft be added 
to or fubtraéted from it according to the following condi- 
tions ; viz. if the errors be of the fame kind, add the cor- 
rection to this fuppofition if it is greater than the other fup- 
pofition, and fubtra¢ét when it is the lefs; but if the errors 
be of different kinds, do the contrary, viz. add when that 
{uppofition is the lefs, and fubtraét when it is the greater of 
the two: and the fum or difference will be the number 
fought. 

£. gr. 1. If tool. be divided between A, B, and C, in 
fucha manner, that B had three times as much as A, and C 
as much as A and B together, and their refpeétive fums be 
required. Suppofe, firft, A’s = 12, B’s will be = 36, 
and C’s = 48, the fum of which will be 96 inftead of 100, 
and leave an error in defeGt, or — 4. 

Suppofe, 2dly, A’s = 14, then B’s = 42, and C’s = 
56, and the fum = 112 inftead of 100; hence we fhall have 
an error in excefs, or + 12. And 4 x 14 = 56, and 12 


x 12 = 144, and 144 + 56 = 200: and — = 124 for 


A’s real fhare. 

E. gr. 2. A party of foldiers marching, came up with 
a fhepherd, and drove off half his flock and half a theep ; 
another party carried off half the remainder and half a fheep ; 
and a third plundered him of half the remainder and half a 
fheep, and after all he had twenty fheep left : what was the 
number of the whole flock ? 


1%. Suppofe it 21: of which the firft party took ** 
11, the fecond took ~ + 4= 54, the third took 


+ $= 24; fo that the remainder was 13 inftead of 20, 


which gives an error in defe&, or — 183. 


2dly. Suppofe the number 23: then 34 i - 


ftead of 20, and heave’ dn‘ ettot i defeat, or — 18. 


18 x 21 = 378, and 18% x 23. = 4193 ; and 4192 — 378 
= 413, which divided by 4, gives a quotient 167 for the 
true number. 

To the rule of pofition belong fuch queftions, in which 
the required number or numbers do not afcend above the 
firft power; fuch, ¢. gr. as moft of the queftions ufually 
brought to exercife the reduétion of fimple equations in al- 
gebra. But it will not bring out true anfwers, when the 
numbers fought afcend above the firft power; for then the 
zefults are not proportional to their pofitions, nor the errors 
to the difference of the true number and each pofition: yet 


4+ 3=6; $+ 45= 3; and the remainder will be 2 in- 
a 


Then. 


in all fuch cafes it isa very good approximation ; and in ex- 
ponential equations, as well as many other things, fucceeds 
better than perhaps any other method. 

The above rule of pofition is found in the earlieft writers 
on arithmetic, and has been retained by nearly all modern 
authors ; though as an arithmetical rule, it is not only ufe- 
lefs, but has a tendency to lead to error; there being only 
a few queftions to which it will apply, and thefe it is diffi- 
cult to diftinguifh from thofe, in which it will not give a 
correct anfwer, without an inyettigation, which is more 
than fufficient to obtain the corre& refult. It is, therefore, 
to be regretted that this, as well as fome other ufelefs or 
fuperfluous rules, are not expunged by modern authors on 
arithmetic, to make room for fome others, which are as im- 
properly omitted. 

The only cafe in which the rule of pofition can be advan- 
tageoufly employed, is in the approximation to the roots of 
numerical and exponential equations ; and here, particularly 
in refpe&t of the latter, it fometimes furnifhes a method of 
folution, which it would be difficult to obtain upon any 
other principle. When, therefore, we ftate the rule to be 
ufelefs in arithmetic, it muft not be underftood that we with 
it to be totally laid afide, but to be transferred from books 
of arithmetic to thofe of algebra, to the latter of which 
{ciences it more particularly belongs. 

The fimpleft an of the rule for the latter purpofe is as 
follows: 

Find, by trial, or otherwife, two numbers as near the 
true root as poflible, and fubftitute them in the given equa- 
tion, inftead of the unknown quantity ; noting the refults 
that are obtained from each. ~ 

Then, as the difference of thefe refults is to the difference 
of the two aflumed numbers, fo is the difference between the 
true refult and either of the former to the corre@tion of the 
number belonging to the refult ufed; which corre&tion, 
being added to that number when too little, or fubtraéted 
from it when too great, will give an approximate value of the 
root fought. 

Again: ufing the root thus obtained as a new fuppofi- 
tion, and another number either in excefs or defeG&, as the 
cafe may require, another approximation may be obtained, 
and fo on to any degree of accuracy at pleafure. 

There is here, as in all other methods of approximation, 
except Lagrange’s, this defeét, that we never can tell the 
exact degree of approximation obtained. However, in 
moft cafes, we may depend upon doubling the number of 
figures each operation ; that is, if we begin with one figure, 
we may obtain two; and.ufing thefe two, we may find four; 
and thefe four will give eight, and fo on. 

Let us illuftrate this by an example. 

ery x? + x* + # = 100, to find an approximate value 
of x. 

Here it is found by a few trials, that the value of x lies 
between 4 and 5; whence affuming thefe numbers, the firft 
operation will itand as follows : 


4 = x — 5 
re 25 
By Sa at eo BS 


84 _—refults 155 - 

Hence the difference of the refults is-71, of the fuppofi- 
tions 1; and the difference between the leaft refult (84) 
and the given number (790) 3 16: whence by the rule; 

As 71: 1 3: 16: 2, the corre€tion; fo that the firit 
approximation gives x = 4.2. 


Nn 2 Affume 
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Affume now x = 4.2, and 4.3, and we have as before : 


4-2 3 = 4-3 
17.64 asiiiet-tsky 18549 
74.088 = x? = 79-507 
95-928 __ refults 109-297 
_ § 102.297 4-3 100 
“" U 95-928 4.2 95-928 
As 6.369 : 4.072 -64 


oi, os sin : 

Therefore x = 4.2 + .064 = 4.264 nearly. 

Affume again x = 4.264, 
gives the following refult : 


4-204 oS ee 4.265 
18.1817 = x* = _ 18.1902 
B37 i UD: alt= ad fi Oe 
99.9724 refults 100.0365 
_ § 100.0365 4.265 100 
“"U 99-9724 4-264 99-9724 
.0641 Oo .0276 : .0004299 


Therefore x = 4.264 + .0004299 = 4.2644299 nearly. 
In an example of this kind, however, very little, if any, 
advantage is gained by the rule of pofition; the folution 
being obtained with equal eafe, and to the fame degree of 
accuracy, by Newton’s, or rather Raphfon’s well- nown 
method of approximation; but in more complicated cafes, 
this rule ought to be preferred. Thus, in fuch an example 
as the following, the rule of pofition is particularly ap- 
plicable. A 
Given (3%? — 15)?-+% ,/* = 99, to find an approxi- 
mate value of x. ; 
Here, by a few trials, it is found that the value of x lies 
between 10 and 11, which, therefore, let be the two af- 
fumed numbers, and the eperation will ftand as follows : 


fe) = ca SS II 

2 SS ee ees 

31.622 = HiAf & = 36.482 

56.622 refults 121.122 
. PIz1.122 II 121.122 
""U 56.622 | 10 90 


64.5 : I oe BE Eza ie ox 
Therefore the corre¢tion is .4, belonging to the greatelt 
fuppofition ; whence x = 11 — .4 = 10.6. 

Affume now x = 10.6, and 10.5; then, 


49-7025 = (3x"— 15)” = §5.830784 

34.0239 = x Af x = 34.511099 

83.7264 90.341883 
. $90-341883 10.6 90.341883 
~* 183.7264 10.5 go 


6.614683: eases -341883 : .005168 

Whence x = 10.6 — .005168 = 10.59432 nearly. 

We will add one other example of an exponential equa- 
tion, for the folution ef which no other method can be fo 
advantageoufly applied as that of pofition. 

Let it be propofed to find the value of x, in the ex- 
ponential equation x* = 100. 

For more eafily refolving fuch kind of equations as this, 
it i$ More convenient to take the logarithms of them, and 


compute the terms by means of a table of logarithms: thus 
the logarithms of the two fides of the prefent equation are, 
xX log. —— log. 100 = 2. 
Affuming;, therefore, this as the propofed equation, it is 
found, by a few trials, that the value of x is between the 
numbers 3 and 4, and a farther trial fhews it to be between 


3-5 and 3.6; therefore kis’ thefe for the two fuppofi- 


tions, the work will ftand as follows: 
3.5 = x = 3.6 
0.544068 = log. x = 0.556303 
X35 x 3.6 
1.904238 _refults 2.002689 
_ § 2.002689 3-6 2.000000 = log. of 100 
"1 1.904238 aus 1.904238 
.098451 3 «I o'r 16 1095762) 209927 


Whence x = 3.5 sy -09727 = 3-§9727 nearly. 
Again: aflume x = 3.59727, and 3.59728; then, 
0-555973 = log.x = 0.555974 


X 3-59727 X 3-59728 4 
1.9999854  refults —_1.9999953 

boy ea: 3-59728 — 2.0000000 _ 
1-9999854  3-59727 1-9999953 


0000099 : -.OO00I :: .0000047 : 00000474747 

Whence the value of x is 3.59728 + .00000474747 = 
3-597284747475 which is a degree of approximation fcarcely 
obtainable by any other method. See Dr. Hutton’s Courfe 
of Mathematics, vol. 1. p. 253 ; and Bonnycattle’s Algebra, 
vol. % p. 174. 

PosiTion, in Geometry, is a term fometimes ufed in con- 
tradiftin@ion to magnitude. Thus a line is faid to be given 
in pofition, pofitione data, when its fituation, bearing, or di- 
rection, with regard to fome other line is given: on the con- . 
trary, aline is given in magnitude, when its length is given, 
but not its fituation. 

Sir Ifaac Newton fhews how to find a point, from which 
three lines, perpendicularly let fall to three other lines given 
in pofition, have any given ratio, &c. 

Position, Geometry of, is a fpecies of geometry firft 
treated of by Carnot, in his work entitled “ De la Correla- 
tion des Figures de Géométrie,’’ and afterwards more fully 
in his *“¢ Géométrie de Pofition :’? it feems, however, that 
fome idea of fuch a fyftem had been entertained both by 
Leibnitz and d’Alembert. There exifts between the feveral 
parts of every geometrical figure, two kinds of relation or 
ratio, viz. the ratio of magnitude, and the ratio of pofition. 
The firft are thofe which have place between the abfolute 
value of the quantities, the other is that which expreffes 
their relative fituations ; indicating whether fuch a point is 
above or below a given line, to the right or left of a certain 
plane, within or without a given circle, &c., which latter 
relations it is the object of the geometry of pofition to de- 
termine and exhibit. In order to this, fome determinate 
figure is fixed upon, to which all others of the fame kind are 
referred, and which is called the primitive fy/lem, while that 
compared with it is called the transformed /y/lem; and as long 
as the different parts of the transformed fyftem have the 
fame directions or pofitions with regard to each other, 
their correlation is faid to be dire&, but when they are dif- 
ferent, inverfe. Thefe pofitions, in the analytical reprefenta- 
tion of geometrical figures, are commonly indicated by the 

I figns 


POSITION. 


figns prefixed to the letters or fymbols reprefenting thefe 
lines or quantities; and the geometry of pofition, at the 
fame time that it gives an uncommon facility to the invetti- 
gation of many very interefting refearches, fets in a clear 
and indifputable light, all thofe apparent mytteries and ane- 
malies connected with the introduétion of the negative fign 
into analytical inveftigations. The peculiar nature of the 
fubjeé&t, however, its definitions, and notation, are fuch, as 
to prevent our giving the reader fuch a defcription of it as 
would be at all intelligible, without occupying a greater 
{pace than can be allowed for this article; all we can do, 
therefore, is to give one or two of his propofitions, which, 
if they do not explain the method adopted by this author 
in his refearches, they will at leaft difplay his ingenuity, 
and excite the curiofity of the reader to obtain farther in- 
formation on this fubjeét, than is confiftent with the nature 
of this work to afford him. 

Prop.—Let it be required to trace a figure which fhall 


reprefent the principal relations between the fines and cofines 
of two angles, the fines and cofines of their fum, and the 
fines and cefines of their difference. Let the two propofed 
angles be reprefented by m and a, each of which we will at 
firlt fuppofe to be fuch that their fum (m + 7) is lefs than 
a right angle ; fuppofe alfo m to be greater than a, and let w 
reprefent a quadrant of the circumference, or a right angle. 

Conftruétion.—Draw any right line A D ( Plate XI. Geo- 
metry, fig. 14+), and at one extremity, as A, make the angle 
BAD = the angle m, and on the other fide of the fame line 
the angle CAD =n. In AD aflume any point E at plea- 
fure, and through it draw BC perpendicular to AD; then 
through the three points A, B, C, defcribe a circle, and for 
the greater fimplicity, let its diameter be equalto 1... Draw 
the two right lines BD, C D, and make EF = CE, and 
EH = DE;; then we fhall have the following formule, 
which exhibit all the cafes of the fines and cofines of the 
angles m, n,m + n,m — ny, as required, viz. 


ih AB = cof. 2 
2. AC = col. m 
3. BID aie fin. | m 
4. CD. = fin. 2 
yi = fin. (m + 2) 
’ 5: BC ie fin. m . cof..2n + fin. a . cof. m 
= col. (m — n) 
My; AD a cof. m . cof. 2 + fin. m. finn 
“4 : = fin. (m — n) 
7, BF > BE-EC iy A SS oh gr 
ail ; = cof. (m + 2) 
MEL Se ee ET cot. an acolo fine pociesle p 
= i fin. (m+n) + & fin. (m — zn) 
9 BE tes Bote aie ‘1 
¥: CE = ¥ fin. (m +2) — § fin. (m — a) 
= fin. n . cof. m 
ae AE S= 2 cof (m—a) + 4 col. (m + a) 
= cof.m.. cof.n 
is DE apes Crary Hliioaye' eb (m + n) 
= fin. m. fin. a 
= fin. (m +n) «. fin. (m — n) 
13. BC.BF 2= fin.” m — fin 2 
= cof.2 n — cof.? m 
= cof. (m— an). col. (m +n) 
Iq. AD.AH 2= fin? m — fin. n 
= cof.2 2 — cof.? m 
15. AB + DC an Pinion xsi ‘ 
16. mers pt i= Pk ce peli 
17. AE ide bes ee CE? + DE = a. 


The demonftration of thefe formule is contained in a 
few fentences, premifing as lemmas the following well-known 
geometrical properties, viz. 

x. When the diameter of a circle is 1, the chord which 
fubtends any angle formed at the circumference of the circle, 
is equal to the fine of that angle to radius 1, 

2. The retangle of any two fides of a triangle, is equal 
to the reétangle of the perpendicular demitted upon the 
third fide, and the diameter of the circumfcribing circle : 
which perpendicular is, therefore, exprefled by therectangle of 
the fides, when the diameter of the circle is taken as unity. 

3. The cofine of an angle is the fame as the fine of the 
complement of that angle, and the fine of an angle is the 
fame as the fine of the fupplement of that angle. There- 
fore, in any quadrilateral infcribed in a circle, the fines of 
the oppofite angles are equal to each other, and the fine or 


cofine of any one of the angles, is the fame as the cofine or 
fine of either of the adjacent angles. 

Hence we draw immediately the following conclufiens. 

x AB = fin. (w — 2) = cof. 2. . 

2. AC = fin. (w — m) = cof. m. 

3. BD.= fin. m, 

pres ose) Oe fin. n. : 

Alfo from lemma z above, BE = fin. m. cof.n; EC = 
fin. a. cof.m; AE = cof. m.cof.n2; ED = fin. m. fin. n; 
therefore, 

5- BC = fin. (m + 2) = fin.m. cof.m + finn an. 


cof. m. £( ie 
= cof. (m — n) = fin. w — (m — nn) 
6. AD = cof. m. cof. 2 + fin. m. fin. a. 
Again, finee BF BG = fin. (m~ ns), and BE = 
E C, by conitruétion we have 
9 BF 
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5, BE = fin. (m — nn) = finwm. 
cof. m. ¥ 

And on the fame principle, 

3. AH = cof. (m +n) = fin. o — (m + n) 


— cof. m. cof. 2 — fin. m. cof. 2. 


cof. n — fin. n. 


As to the reft of the formule in the table, they are de- 


rived from the above by the ufual operations ; and, there- 
fore, need not be repeated in this place. This method of 
exhibiting the feveral cafes of the fines and cofines of angles, 
though of a novel kind, does not arife out of the peculiari- 
tics of this fpecies of geometry ; the object of which 1s now 
to generalize the refults here found, thefe having been 
all obtained upon the fuppofition of the two angles being 
fuch, that their fum is lefs, or at leaft does not exceed a 
right angle. The author, therefore, after having laid down 
certain theorems, with regard to the correlation of thefe 
quantities, fuch that no quantity can change from direct 
correlation to inverfe, or according to the ufual expreffion, 
from pofitive to negative, or from negative to pofitive, with- 
out paffing through oor «. With fome other rules of a fimi- 
lar kind, he proceeds to fhew what change will take place 
in thefe formule, on the fuppofition of the different lines 
of the figure moving in dire¢tions parallel to themfelves, till 
fome of them have paffed through nothing, or infimty ; and 
hence deduces, in the moft unexceptionable manner, all the 
general refults for thefe cafes: but, as we before obferved, 
it is not eafy to explain his method without too much ex- 
tending the limits of this article, and the reader, therefore, 
who withes to purfue this interefting fubje€t, muft confult 
the works above quoted, viz. Carnot, “ De la Correlation 
des Figures de Géométrie,”’ and « Géométrie de Pofition’’ of 
the fame author; the former publifhed in 1801, 8vo., and 
the latter in 1803, 4to. 

Position, in Grammar. See QUANTITY. 

Position is alfo ufed for a thefis or propofition main- 
tained in the f{chools. 

Position, Traiterous. See TRAYTOROUS. 

Postrion, in Mufic, has various fignifications. In the 
old modal notation, the effe&t of pofition was a more diffi- 
cult ftudy than prolation. (See Mops, and Mopat Sigas.) 
In modern mufic, the pofition of notes on the ftaff among 
the lines and fpaces, afcertains their gravity or acutenefs. 
In beating time, the pofition of the hand or foot up or 
down afcertains the parts of a bar; and in inftruments with 
a neck, the French call pofition, what we call /hift; as firft 
fhifts, double fhift, triple fhift ; firft pofition, fecond, third, 
&c. 

POSITIONAL Liset. See Articuraten Libel. 

POSITIVE, a term of relation fometimes oppofed to 
negative. 

Thus we fay, the eommandments are fome of them pofi- 
tive, others negative. 

PosiT1VE Quantity, in Algebra. See’ QuanrirTits. 

Positrve is alfo ufed in oppofition to relative or arbitrary. 
Thus we fay, beauty is no pofitive thing, but depends on 
the different taftes of the people. 

Positive is alfo ufed in oppofition to natural. 

Thus we fay, a thing is of pofitive right, meaning, it is 
founded on a law which depends anoint on the authority 
of him who made it. 

The prohibition of eating certain beafts, under the old 
law, was of pofitive right ; the command to honour father 
and mother, ‘of natural right. 


Positive Degree, in Grammar, ‘is the adje€tive in its fim- 
‘ple fignification, without any comparifon. 


Or, pofitive degree, is that termination of an adjeétive, 


POS 
which expreffes its fubje€&t fimply and abfolutely, without 


comparing it with any other. 

Thus, good, bonus, fair, pulcher, &c. are in the pofitive 
degree ; better, fairer, &c. in the comparative. 

Positive Inflitutions, or Precepts, im Theology, are thofe 
which are not founded upon any reafons known to thofe to 
whom they are given, or difcoverable by them, but which 
are obferved merely becaule fome fuperior has commanded 
them. Pofitive precepts may be plainly diftinguifhed from 
arbitrary precepts, i.e. thofe which are founded upon the 
mere will of the commander, and for which he himfelf can» 
fee no reafon. Accordingly pofitive inftitutions may be al- 
lowed, without juit objection, in a religion of which God 
is the author; becaufe there are various relations of thing's 
unknown to us, and beyond the difcovery of our natural 
faculties ; and it is poffible thefe relations, unknown to us, 
but moft clearly known to God, may render fome things fit 
to be done by us, which we cannot perceive ourfelves to be 
under any obligation to perform, previoufly to a divine 
order and appointment. In other inftances there may be a 
general reafon for appointing fome teft of our obedience, 
when there is no peculiar reafon for preferring one to an- 
other. Humility, and confequently virtue, may be in fome 
circumftances more effe€tually promoted, w)en we are re- 
quired to obey commands founded on reafons unknown to 
us, than if thefe commands carried their own apparent rea- 
fon along with them; and it may be with this view that 
God fees fit to conceal from us the foundation of the com- 
mands in queftion. Civil governors may make laws founded 
on reafons unknown to their fubjeéts, and proper to be con- 
cealed from them. God, as our creator and conftant bene-~ 
factor, has a right to command us incomparably fuperior to 
that of any civil governor. Befides, circumftances of wor- 
fhip will appear more folemn, when confidered as matters of 
divine inftitution, than merely as matters of human in- 
vention, and a greater folemnity may thus be added to the 
worfhip itfelf; by which means they may have a remoter 
tendency greatly to promote thofe feveral virtues, which 
fuch aéts of religious worfhip are intended to fubferve. 
Upon the whole we may conclude, that a religion, of which 
God is the author, may comprehend pofitive inftitutions. 
See Butler’s Analogy, part i. ch. 1. Fofter againft Tin- 
dal, p. 281—284. Browne again{t Tindal, p. 194. 

PositIve Theology. See THEOLOGY. 

Positive, in Mufic, denotes the little organ ufually be- 
hind, or at the foot of the organift, played with the fame 
wind, and the fame bellows, and confifting of the fame 
number of pipes with the large one, though thofe much 
fmaller, and in a certain proportion. See OrGAN. 

In the organs of the Jefuits, the pofitive is in the grand 
body. 

Positive Levity. See Levity. 

PosttivE Proof, in Law. See Evipencr. 

POSLANSKOI, in Geography, a town of Ruflia, in 


‘the government of Archangel, on the Mezen; 220 miles 


E.S.E. of Archangel. 

POSNECK, a town of Saxony, in the principality of 
Altenburg ; 9 miles N.N.E. of Saalfeld. N. lat. 50° 40’. 
E. long. 11° 39). 

POSON. See Pressure. 

POSOQUERIA, in Botany, Aubl. Guian.'t. 51. Juff. 
201, is Cyrtanthus of Schreber. 

POSOYSCIE, in Geography,.a town of Lithuania, in the 
palatinate of Troki; 12 miles N.W. of Troki. 

POSSE, a land meafure in Switzerland, 1232 of which 
are equal'to 10 Englifh acres, and each equal to 3927 Eng- 
lith fquare yards. 


Possk 
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Possr Comitatus, Power of the County, a phrafe in law, 
fignifying the aid and attendance of all knights, gentlemen, 
yeomen, labourers, fervants, apprentices, villains, and other 
perfons, above the age of fifteen years, within the county ; 
becaufe all above that age are bound to have harnefs, by the 
{tatute of Winchelter: only women, ecclefiaftical perfons, 
and fuch as are decrepid and infirm, are excufed. 

All perfons under the degree of a peer are bound to at- 
tend upon warning of the fheriff or juftices, under pain of 
fine and imprifonment, to defend the country againft the 
king’s enemies when they come into the land, as well as for 
keeping the peace and purfuing felons. 

It is alfo ufed where a riot is committed, a pofleflion kept 
upon a forcible entry, or any force of ref{cue ufed, contrary 
to the command of the king’s writ, or in oppofition to the 
execution of juftice. Stat. 2 Hen. IV. c. 8. 

POSSECK, or Porzez, in Geography, a town of Saxony, 
in the Vogtland; 6 miles E. of Oelfnitz. 

POSSEGA, a town of European Turkey, in Servia; 
24 miles N.N.W. of Jenibafar. 

POSSESSIO Frarris, in Law, is where a man hath 
a fon and a daughter by one woman or venter, and a fon by 
another venter, and dies; if the firft fon enters and dies 
without iffue, the daughter fhall have the land as heir to her 
brother, although the fecond fon by the fecond venter is heir 
to the father: but if the eldeft fon dies without iffue, not 
having made an a¢tual entry and feifin, the younger brother 
by the fecond wife, as heir to the father, fhall enjoy the 
eftate, and not the fifter. 1 Inft. 11. 15. 

POSSESSION, Possgssio, quafi pedis pofitio, an ac- 
tion by which we hold or occupy any thing, either de jure 
or de faéio. 

Possrssion de FaGo, is when there is an actual and effec- 
tual enjoyment of the thing. See De racro. 

Possessio de Jure, is the title a man has to enjoy a thing, 
though it be fometimes ufurped, and in the actual poffeffion 
of another. See Tirte. 

This right of poffeffion is of two forts: an apparent right 
of poffeflion, which may be defeated by proving a better ; 
and an a@ual right of poffeflion, which will ftand the teft 
againft all opponents. Thus if the difleifor, or other wrong 
doer, who having obtained the poffeflion by either fraud or 
force, hath only a dare or naked pofleffion, without any fha- 
dow of right, dies poffeffed of the land of which he fo became 
feifed by his own unlawful aét, and the fame defcends to 
his heir ; by the common law the heir hath obtained an ap- 
parent right, though the a@ual right of poffeffion refides in 
the perfon difleifed ; and it fhall not be lawful for the perfon 
difleifed to diveft this apparent night by mere entry, or other 
a& of his own, but only by an action at law. (Litt. § 385.) 
For until the contrary be proved by legal demonitration, 
the law will prefume the right to refide in the heir whofe 
anceftor died feifed, rather than in one who has no fuch pre- 
fumptive evidence to urge in his own behalf. But if he 
who has the aétual right of pofleflion puts in his claim, and 
. brings his a€tion within a reafonable time, and can prove by 
what unlawful means the anceftor became feifed, he will 
then by fentence of law recover that pofleflion, to which he 
hath fuch actual right. Yet, if he omits to bring this his 
poffeflory action within a competent time, his adverfary 
may imperceptibly gain an a@ual right of poffeffion, in con- 
fequence of the other’s negligence. And by this and cer- 
tain other means, the party kept out of pofleffion may have 
nothing left in him but the mere right of Property (which 
fee), without either poffeffion, or even the right of poflef- 
fion. Thus, if a difleifor turns me out of poffeflion of my 
auds, he thereby gains a mere naked poffeilion, and I ftill 
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retain the right of poffeflion and right of property. If 
diffeifor dies, and the lands meluded te his Ag ogi a 
an apparent right of pofleflion; but I {till retain the a@ual 
right both of poffeffion and property. If I acquiefce for 
thirty years, without bringing any aétion to recover pof- 
feffion of the lands, the fon gains the a¢tual right of poffef- 
fon, and IJ retain nothing but the mere right of poffeflion. 
And even this right of property will fail, or at lea{t it will 
be without a remedy, unlefs I purfue it within the {pace af 
fixty years, Blackit. Comm. book. ii. 

Possession, Effates in. See Estate. 

Possession, Property in. See Proverry. 

Possession, Unity of, makes what the civilians call con- 
Jolidation ; which fee. See alfo Uniry. 

By the French laws, a poffeffion of three years, in matters 
perfonal, begets a right ; and in real eftates, a poffeffion of 
ten years, among perfons living near the premifes, and 
twenty years among thofe that live elfewhere. 

Possession, Writ of. See Esecrione Firma. 

_ Possession, Annual, is the ufucaptio (which fee), which 
gives a right to moveables: a triennial and peaceable pof- 
{eflion of a benefice is fuflicient to maintain it, provided it 
be founded on a plaufible title. 

Possession is fometimes alfo ufed for the a@ of taking 
poffeflion, which is performed with certain formalities, 
ee which a perfon is juitified to be in the enjoyment of any 
thing. 

Anciently, upon buying an eftate, poffeffion was taken 
with much ceremony ; in fome places, by a ftick, a branch, 
or a ftraw, put into the hands of the buyer by the feller. 
See INVESTITURE. 

Possession of a Benefice, in fome, cuftoms, is taken by 
entering the church, kneeling down, kiffing the altar, and 
ringing the bell. See Inpuction. 

In fome cafes, poffeffion is taken by the fight of the 
fteeple. 

Possession is alfo ufed for the ftate of a perfon faid to 
be poffeffed by the devil. See Damonrac and Danoni- 
ACAL Poffeffion. 

Possession, in Mining, is the right to a meer of ground, 
which the miners enjoy, by having itones upon that ground ; 
and it is taken generally for the ftones themfelves, for the 
ftones give pottefiion. 

Possession, La, in Geography, a town of the ifland of 
Bourbon ; 6 miles W. of St. Denys. 

Possession Bay, a bay in the ftraits of Magellan. The 
point of land at the entrance is fituated in S. lat. 52° 23%. 
W. long, 68° 577. 

Possxrssion Jfland, an land in the South Pacific ocean, 
near the N. point of New Holland; where captain Cook 
hoilted Englifh colours, and took poffeffion of the whole E. 
and N.E. coalt of New Holland, with its bays, &c. in the 
name of George III. king of Great Britain, by the name 
of New South Wales; 20 miles N. of York Cape. S. lat. 
10° 33’. W. long. 218° 21’. 

Possrssion Sound, a bay in Apmrrauty Inlet; which 


fee. N. lat. 47° 52'. E. long. 237° 48’. 
POSSESSIONEM, Hadbere facias, in Law. See Ha- 
BERE, 
POSSESSIVE Pronouns, in Grammar. See Pro- 


NOUN. 
POSSESSO, a name given to one of the grandeft pro- 
ceffions at Rome, which is a ceremony that 1s performed by 
every pope, as foon as convenient after the conclave has de- 
clared in his favour. It is equivalent to the coronation in 
England, or the confecration at Rheims. On this occafion 
the-pope goes to the Bafilica of St. John Lateran, and, as 
11 the 
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the phrafe is, takes poffeffion of it. This church, it is faid, 
is the moft ancient of all the churches in Rome, and the 
mother of all the churches in Chriftendom ; _and therefore, 
when the pope has got pofleffion of this, he muft be the real 
head of the Chriftian church, and Chrilt’s vicegerent upon 
earth. From St. John Lateran’s he proceeds to the Capitol, 
and receives the keys of that fortrefs; after which it 1s 
equally clear, that as an earthly prince he ought, like the 
ancient pofleffors of the Capitol, to have a fupremacy over 
all kings. At the entrance of the Capitol he is met by the 
fenator of Rome, who, falling on his knees, delivers the 
keys into the hand of his holinefs, who pronounces a blefling 
over him, and returns him the keys. Proceeding from the 
Capitol, the pope is met by a deputation of Jews, {oon after 
he has pafled through the arch of Titus; and the chief 
rabbi prefents him with a long {croll of parchment, on 
which is written the whole law of Mofes in Hebrew. ‘This 
proceffion is faid to be the moft fhowy and magnificent which 
takes place, on any occafion, in this city. Moore’s View 
of Society, &c. in Italy, vol. 1. 

POSSESSORY Actions, in Law, are thofe which 
ferve only to regain that pofleflion, of which the demandant, 
(that is, he who fues fer the land,) or his anceftors have 
been unjuftly deprived by the tenant or pofleflor of the free- 
hold, or thofe under whom he claimed. Thefe are the writs 
of entry and affize ; which fee. 

POSSET, Brrr. See ZYTHOGALA. 

POSSEVINO, Anronro, in Biography, a Jefuit dif- 
tinguifhed for learning and political abilities, was born in 
1534 at Mantua. At an early age he went to Rome, 
where he was taken into the fervice of cardinal Hercules 
Gonzaga, who employed him in the education of his ne- 
phew Francefco, whom he accompanied to the univeriities 
of Ferrara and Padua. After the death of Francefco’s 
father, the widow called her fon, and with him his tutor 
Poflevino, to Naples. The latter formed the defign of enter- 
ing into the fociety of the Jefuits, which he effected at Padua, 
in 1559. After he had pafled his noviciate, he was fent by 
his fuperiors to the court of Emanuel Philibert, duke of 
Savoy, on affairs relative to the Catholic religion. From 
this period his life was {pent in the continual exercife of his 
apoftolical functions, and in tranfacting concerns entrufted 
to him by the court of Rome. In his miffions he difplayed 
the moft aétive zeal in combating herefy, without any re- 
gard to the principles of moderation and humanity ; and thus 
approved himfelf, according to the maxims of his order, a 
faithful and devoted fervant to the interefts of the holy fee. 
He laboured te promote the reconciliation of Henry IV. 
with the Catholic church, by which he gave fo much dif- 
pleafure to the court of Spain, that he was ordered to quit 
Rome, where he then was. He retired to Ferrara, where 
he died in 1612, at the age of 78. Notwithftanding the 
many public affairs in which he was engaged, he wrote a 
number of books, which have given him a place among the 
moft learned authors of that age. Of thefe the moft con- 
fiderable is entitled *¢ Bibliotheca de Selefta Ratione Stu- 
diorum,”’ in 2 vols. folio. This is an introduction to all 
the fciences, containing a f{ummary of their principles, with 
an enumeration of the chief authors who treat of them. It 
is charaéterifed by Dupin as difplaying a great fund of 


erudition, and having much ufeful matter; but he adds, 


that it is overcharged with controverfial pieces, and that the 
choice of authors is not always the beft. Another im- 
portant work is his «* Apparatus Sacer,’? 2 vols. folio, 
which is a defcriptive catalogue of writers in all the branches 
of theological ference, His refidence in Mufcovy gave oc- 
cafion to his compofing a work, entitled “ Mufcovia,” 
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containing a detailed account of all that he had obferved or 
learned relative to that country. He had a nephew, An- 
tonio, who wrote in Latin a hiftory of the Gonzagas, lords 
of Mantua, and of the war of Montferrat from 1612 to 
1618. 

POSSIBILITAS, Possipizity, in our Old Law 
Books, is fometimes ufed for a thing done wilfully or wit- 
tingly. ; 

ia aohieh fenfe it ftands oppofed to impoffibilitas, a thing 
done againft the will. << Si autem oculos afnaflet, reddat 
veram ejus, & impoflibilitatis accufetur in eo facto.” Leg. 
Alfred. Again: ‘ Si quis agat impoffibiliter, non eft em- 
nino fimile ac fi voluntarie faciat.”? Leg. Canut. cap. 6. 


POSSIBILITY, in Law, is ufed in the fame fenfe with 
contingency, or for that which may or may not happen. 
With refpe& to poflibilities it 1s obferved, that though they 
may be releafed, or devifed by will, or may pafs to the heir 
or executor, yet they cannot be afligned to a ftranger, un- 
lefs coupled with fome prefent intereft. 


PossisiLity, Poffbilitas, among the Schoolmen, denotes 
a non-repygnance to exifting in a thing that does not any 
way exilt. See PossiBLe, 


This non-repugnance to exifting is no other than the pro- 
ducibility of any thing; which confifts in this, that there 
are fufficient caufes a¢tually exifting, or at leaft poffible, 
whereby the thing may be produced, or be brought to 
exift; principally as there 1s a God, or an almighty 
caufe. : 

So that poffibility does not imply any thing in the thing 
poffible, but it is a mere extrinfic denomination taken from 
the power of the caufe, and principally of God. 


In effeét, if a creatable thing had any intrinfic poffibility, 
it would follow, that fuch a thing mutt exift even without 
the caufe. 

And yet we may allow an intrinfic poffibility of a thing, 
if by poflibility we do not underftand its producibility, or its 
non-repugnance to exit; but only the non-repugnance of 
the attributes contained in its idea. But fuch poflibility is 
merely logical. ; 

POSSIBLE, Possipirx, is fometimes oppofed to real 
exiftence, and underftood in the {chools, of a thing, which, 
though it does not a¢tually exift, yet may exift; as, a new 
ftar, another world, &c. which are particularly faid to he 
phyfically poflible. 

t is alfo oppofed to impoffible. In which fenfe it is ap- 
plicable to any thing that does not contradiét itfelf, or in- 
volves contradictory predicates; whether it actually exift 
or not; as aman, fire, &c. Thefe are alfo faid to be /ogi- 
cally pofible, 

It is a great, point of controverfy among the fchool. 
philofophers, whether and how far things may be faid te 
have entity, while only in a ftate of poffibility, 

Poffibles are ordinarily conceived to be threefold ; future, 
potential, and merely poflible, 

Possts_z, Future, is that whofe produétion is decreed 
and afcertained; v. gr. the futurition of all thofe events 
fixed by the immutable decree, or the immutable will, of 
the Almighty, 

PossiBLE,° Potential, is that which is contained, or lies. 
hid in-its caufes; as the tree in the feed, the fruit in the 
free, -&c. 

PossinLe, Mere, is that which might exift, though it 
never fhall, 

Others diftinguifh poffibles, into metaphy/fical, phyfical, 
and ethical. 

Possinie, Aetaphyfical, 1s that which may, at leait, be- 

brought 
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brought to being by fome fupernatural and divine power ; 
as the refurrection of the dead. 

In which fenfe the word is oppofed to an impoffible, even 
as it refpets God himfelf; as a crooked {ftraightnefs, a 
fquare circle, an infinitely perfeét creature, a mortal God. 

PossistE, Phy/ical, is that which may be effected by a 
natural power; in oppofition to fuch things as cannot be 
produced by any finite power ; as to reftore the dead, &c. 

Possizsx4, Ethical, is that which may be done by prudent 
perfons, ufing all the proper means they have for the fame. 
Again, it is ufed for any thing done according to right 
reafon, and confiftently with the laws. 

POSSIBILITY of iffue exting. See Tat. 

POSSIDONIA, in Ancient Geography. See Pas- 
TUM. 

POSSINHO, in Gesgraphy, a town of Portugal, in 
Eftramadura; 15 miles N.E. of Santarem. 

POSSIRA, in Botany. See RirTera. 

POSSOMY, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Aveiron; 12 miles S.W. of Vabres. 

POSSUM, in Zoology. See Opossum. e 

POST, in the Military Art, is any {pot of ground capa- 
ble of lodging foldiers. 

The word is formed from the Latin pofitus, placed; {ome 
derive it from foteflas, power. 

A poft denotes any ground or place, fortified or not, 
where a body of men may make a ftand, and fortify them- 
felyes, or remain in condition to fight an enemy. 

A fpot of ground feized by a party, to fecure the front 
of an army, and to cover the pofts that are behind, is 
called an advanced pott. 

The advance-guard, or the right of the two lines of an 
army, &c. is called the poft of honour, and is always given 
to the eldeft regiments. 

A centinel placed before the colours, and at the door 
of the commanding officer, is faid to be ina poft of ho- 
nour. 

Posts, in Building, large pieces ef timber, placed upright 
in houfes, &c. 

The corner pofts are called the principal or fencing potts ; 
the pofts framed between the principal polts for ftrengthening 
the roof of a houfe, are called the queen potts. 

An excellent method to preferve pofts from rotting, is 
to burn the outfide of the ends that are to be fet in the 
ground to a coal. 

Post, Crown. See Crown Pof. 

Post alfo denotes the difpatch a courier or letter-carrier 
‘makes, by changing horfes from time to time. 

The name is borrowed hence, that the horfes are po/iti, 
placed, pofted, or difpofed, from diftance to diftance. 

The word is alfo applied to the perfon himfelf; the 
houfes where he takes up, and lays down his charge ; and 
the ftages, or diftances between houfe and houfe. Hence 
the phrafes, po/f-boy, poft-horfe, poft-houfe, &c. 

We find mention made of poft-horfes in the Theodofian 
Code, de curfu publico; but thefe were very different from 
the prefent eftablifhment, and were only public horfes firft 
appointed by Trajan ; till whofe time, the meffengers feized 
any herfes that came in their way. 

Lewis Hornigk has an exprefs treatife on pofts, of which 
he makes four kinds; viz. on horfeback, in chariots, in boats, 
and on foot: which laft kind is in ufe-in Italy, Turkey, 
and Peru: but in 1740, the Turks began to eftablifh regu- 
lar pofts like thofe of Chriftian countries. 

Herodotus afcribes the origin of pofts to Cyrus, or 
Xerxes; but the pofts inftituted by thofe princes were no 
more than couriers. 

In effeét, pofts on the prefent footing are but a mo- 
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dern invention ; though fome go back as high as Charle- 
magne. 

t is certain it was the policy, or rather the diffidence of 
Louis XI. of France, which they owed their rife to; that 
uneafy prince firft fettled them by an ordonnance of the 
19th Ae Tikes 1464, to be the fooner, and the more furely 
advertifed of what paffed in his own kingdom, and in the 
neighbouring ftates. 

But thefe pofts were only for the particular ufe of the 
court for the author of the Life of the Duke d’Efpernon 
fays, that the packet or letter office was not fet up in 
France anno 1619. : 

From France the inftitution propagated itfelf, by de- 
grees, through the feveral other parts of Europe. In 
Germany, Hornigk obferves, pofts were firft fettled by 
the count de Taxis at his own expence; in acknowledg- 
ment of which, the emperor Matthias, in 1616, gave him, 
in fief, the charge of poft-mafter under him and his fceellors, 

In England, pofts were firft eftabldhed by a& of parlia- 
ment 12 Car. I]. anno 1660, which enabled the king to 
fettle a poft-office, and appoirt a governor: though there 
had been pofts in England from the time of Charles I. 
and probably fomewhat earlier. For by 2 & 3 Edw. VI. 
c. 3. A.D. 1548, the rate of poft-horfes is fixed at one 
penny per mile. And in the twenty-fixth year of queen 
Elizabeth, anno 1581, we find mention of the office of 
chief poft-mafter of England; and in 1631, of the office 
of poft-matter for foreign parts, which office we alfo learn 
from the Foedera, tom. xix. fol. 385, had been firft created 
by king James. 

In earlier times the bufinefs of poft-mafters feems to 
have been confined to the furnifhing of poft-horfes to per- 
fons who were defirous of travelling expeditioufly, and 
to the difpatching of extraordinary packets upon fpecial 
occafions. The pott-office erected by James I., and placed 
under the controul of one Matthew de Quefter, or de 
VEquefter, ferved for the conveyance of letters to and from 
foreign parts ; which office was afterwards claimed by lord 
Stanhope: but it was confirmed and continued to William 
Frizell and Thomas Witherings by king Charles I. A.D. 
1632, for the better accommodation if the Englifh mer- 


_ chants. (19 Rymer, Foed. 385.) In 1635 the fame prince 


erected a letter-office for England and Scotland, under the 
direction of the fame Thomas Witherings, and fettled cer- 
tain rules of poftage (Rym. 650. 20 Rym. 192.): but 
this extended only to a few of the principal roads, the 
times of carriage were uncertain, and the poft-mafters on 
each road were required to furnifh the mail with horfes at 
the rate of 23d. a mile. Witherings was fuperfeded for 
abufes in the execution of both his offices, in 1640; and 
they were fequeftered into the hands of Philip Barlamachy, 
to be exercifed under the care and overfight of the king’s 
principal fecretary of ftate. (20 Rym. 429.) On the 
breaking out of the civil war great confufion and interrup- 
tion were neceflarily occafioned in the condu& of the letter- 
office. And about that time the outline of the prefent 
more extended and regular plan feems to have been con- 
ceived by Mr. Edmond Prideaux, who was appointed 
attorney-general to the commonwealth after the murder of 
king Charles. He was chairman of a committee in 1642, 
for confidering what rates fhould be fet upon inland letters 
(Com. Journ. 28 Mar. 1642); and afterwards appointed 
poft-mafter by an ordinance of both the houfes (ibid. 
7 Sept. 1644), in the execution of which office, he firit 
eftablithed a weekly conveyance of letters into a/] parts of 
the nation (ibid. 21 Mar. 1649.) ; thereby faving to the 
public the charge of maintaining poft-mafters to the amount 
of 7000/. per annum. And, his own emoluments being pro- 
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bably very confiderable, the common council of London 
endeavoured to ereét another poft-office in oppofition to his, 
till checked by arefolution of the houfe of commons (ibid. 
21 Mar. 1649), declaring that the office of poit-matter is 
and ought to be in the fole power and difpofal of parlia- 
ment. This office was afterwards farmed by one Munday 
in 1654. (Scobell. 358.) And in 1657, a regular poft- 
office was erected by the authority of the Protector and 
his parliament, upon nearly the fame model as has been fince 
adopted, and with the fame rates of poftage as continued 
till the reign of queen Anne. (Com. Journ. g June 1657. 
Scobell. 511.) After the Reftoration, a fimilar office, with 
{ome improvements, was eftablifhed by ftatute 12 Car. II. 
c. 35 3 but the rates of letters have been altered, and fome 
farther regulations in the conduct of the poft-office added,-by 
g Anne c. 10. and feveral fubfequent flatutes, too nume- 
rous to Be here recited. 

The privilege of franking lettérs, claimed by members 
of parliament, was coeval with the eftablifhment of the 
poft-oflice in 1660. (See Frank Letters.) The ads 
{pecifying the perfons to whom the privilege of franking 
letters belongs, and the circumitances by which they are 
reftricted and regulated, are the following: 4 Geo. III. 
e.24. 24Geo. III. c.37. 26Geo. III. c.63. 35 Geo. Ill. 
c.53. 42 Geo. Il. c.63. 43 Geo. ILI. ¢, 119. 44 Geo. ITT. 
e. 84. 46Geo. III. c. 61. 48 Geo. III. c. go. 

At this time it appears, that the revenue of poftage 
brought in 21,500/. whereas in 1653, the poitage of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, was farmed at 10,000/. yearly, 
By 15 Car. II. cap. 14. the revenue of the general pott- 
office was fettled on the duke of York and his heirs male : 
and by 1 Jac. II. c. 12. it was enatted by parliament, that 
this revenue, amounting at that time to 65,000/. per annum, 
fhould belong to the king and his fucceflors ; whence it was 
made a part of the king’s private eftate for ever, and not 
to be accounted for to parliament, as other public revenues 
are. In 1699, the net revenue of the pott-office is faid 
to have been go,504/. 105. 6d. By the tenth act of the 
ninth year of queen Anne, the former laws for eftablifhing 
the poft-offices in both kingdoms of England and Scotland 
were repealed; and one general poit-office, and alfo one 
general poft-mafter, was appointed for the united king- 
doms: and by this act the poftage of letters was increafed 
by one-third : it appears alfo from this at, that the grofs 
amount of the revenue for one year, ending at Michaelmas, 
1710, was 111,461/. 175. 10d. ; and on a medium of three 
years, viz. 1708, 1709, 1710, the net income, according 
to Dr. Davenant, was 56,664/. 19s. 104d. ; but according 
to the report of the commiflioners of the equivalent (anno 
1718), to the houfe of commons, the medium then amounted 
to 62,000/. for England, and 2000/. for Scotland. On a 
medium of four years, viz. 1711, 1712, 1713, 1714, the 
net revenue was 90,223/. ‘The net annual produce of the 
poft-office at Michaelmas, 1722, was 98,o10/. 8s. at which 
time the grofs amount is {tated to have been 201,804/. 15. 8d. ; 
the deduction for frank covers, 33,397/. 125. 3d. and the 
expence of management, 70,396/. 1s. 5d. In 1744, the 
gro{s amount of the inland and foreign offices was 235,492/. 
and in 1764, it was 432,048/. For the year ending. 5th Ja- 
nuary 1813, the grofs produce of the inland office for 
England, was 1,458,834/. 7s. gd.; and of the foreign 95,7972. 
15s. 4d. ; for Scotland, 178,897/. 75. gd. 3 and for Ireland, 
56,1121. 25. 4d. 

The Englifh poft-office is now managed by two poft- 
mafters general, with an annual falary of 5000/. a-year, 
who have under them many other officers of their own ap- 
pouting. 'Thefe are all fworn, and give fecurity for their 
faithful difcharge, &e., and are liable to the penalty of 2o/, 
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and forfeiture of office, if they violate the duties {pecified in 
their oath ; as the fecretary and refident furveyor, affiftant 
fecretary, two chief clerks of the firft and fecond branch, 
with fubordinate fenior and junior clerks and furveyors ; 


receiver-general, with a falary of 800/. a-year ; chief clerk, 


at 500/. a-year; and fix fubordinate clerks; accomptant- 


general, whofe falary is 7co/. a-year; his deputy, at 500/. _ 


a-year ; and fix clerks, furveyor, and fuperintendant of mail 
coaches, at 700/. a-year ; two afliftants, and three clerks ; 
the infpe¢tor of the mis-fent and dead letters, with affiftant 
and clerks ; folicitor to the poft-office ; fuperintending pre- 
fident of the inland office, with three prefidents and vice- 
prefidents ; fix clerks of the roads ; two fenior clerks and 
afliftants ; twenty-one forters ; twenty-four junior forters ; 
four probationary forters; four window-men; four in- 
{pectors of franks; three clerks to the fuperintending pre- 
fident ; fuperintendant of letters, bill clerk, clerks, and 
meffengers ; and his deputy and>affiftants ; one hundred and 
fortytour letter-carriers. 

For bye and crofs-read letters there are an accomptant, 
and three clerks: and for the foreign letter-office a comp- 
troller witit his deputy, iix clerks, eight forters, a meflenger, 
infpeGor of letter-carriers, and twenty-four letter-carriers. 
There are alfo an infpedtor of fhip-letters, with two clerks, 
and an infpector of packets, with a clerk. There are alfo 
agents for the packet-boats at Falmouth, Weymouth, Har- 
wich, Holyhead, and Milford; befides agents and poit- 
matters at feveral foreign ports. 

On this grand office depend a great number of poft-mafters 
in England and Scotland, who keep regular offices in their 
feveral {tages, and fub-polt-mafters in their branches. 

AL daily poft is eftablifhed (Sunday excepted) to and 
from this office, and moft of the principal towns in England, 
and places in their refpective diftriGs. 

For this purpofe, Mr. Palmer’s modern invention of mail- 
coaches has been found highly convenient and ufeful, not 
only for the fafe and expeditious conveyance. of letters, but 
alfo of paflengers. Thofe who have travelled in- thefe 


vehicles need not be informed of their rapid motion ; and of 


the affiduity of the coachman, the guards, and the officers of 
the different polt-towns, to expedite their progrefs. At 
8 o’clock in the evening the mail-coaches depart from 
London, freighted with fuch letters and packets as have 
been conveyed in the courfe of the day either immediately 
to the general office in Lombard-itreet, or to the fame place 
by means of the various receiving offices eftablifhed in dif- 
ferent parts of the town, whence they are tranfmitted by 
letter-carriers who perambulate various diftri&ts within the 
limited hour. And even after 7 o’clock, letters will be 
received for a trifling gratuity, when delivered before the 
feveral bags for the evening’s poft are made up. The 
coaches which proceed from London at 8 o’ckock regulate 
their progrefs fo as to arrive at the particular places to 
which they convey the mail at fixed hours; and thofe 
coaches that return to London with equal fteadinefs and 
celerity of motion arrive at the poft-office in London at 
the early hour of fix in the morning, fo that the forters 
have time to arrange the letters for the carriers, who wait 
to receive’ them, fo as to allow of their completing their 
delivery foon after twelve at noon. 

The general polt-office in Scotland, at Edinburgh, is 
under the direction of a poft-matter-general, fecretary, 
folicitor, accomptant, two furveyors, an infpector of dead 
and mis-fent letters, and three clerks of the Englifh, Welfh, 
and North roads. 

‘The general poft-office of Ireland, at Dublin, is under the 
conduct of two poit-mafters general, a fecretary, refident 
furveyor, accomptant-general, treafurer, aud comptroller. 
Letters 
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Letters to all parts of Europe are difpatched from London 
every Tuefday and Friday, except thote to Portugal, which 
are forwarded by the Lifbon mails on Tuefday only. For 
this purpofe, there are feven packet-boats at Dover, which 
fail every Wednefday and Saturday for Oftend and Calais ; 
and five between Harwich and Helvoetfluys, which fail from 
Harwich every Wednefday and Saturday, and from Hel- 
voet{luys on the fame days: and five between Falmouth and 
Lifbon, which fail from Falmouth on Saturday, but the 
time of their failing from Lifbon is uncertain. There are 
alfo feveral packet-boats between Falmouth and the Medi- 
terranean, the Wett Indies, for which a mail is made up at 
London the firft Wednefday in every month, and the 
packet fails from Falmouth on the Saturday following, and 
North and South America. The packet-boats on the 
Weymouth ftation, which are four in number, fail for 
Guernfey and Jerfey every Wednefday and Saturday even- 
ings. There are likewife feven packet-boats which fail 
daily between Holyhead and Dublin: and fix between 
Milford and Waterford. See Packer. 

By 41 Geo. III. c. 7. the rates of poftage are as follow : 
for every fingle letter, not exceeding 15 meafured miles 
from the office where put in, to the office where delivered, 3. ; 
double letter, 6d. ; treble, gd. ; an ounce, Is. 3 and fo in 
proportion for any greater weight. Above 15, and not 
exceeding 30 miles, a fingle letter, ad. ; double, 8¢.; treble, 
Is.; an ounce Is. 4d.; and fo in like proportion. Above 
30, and not exceeding 50 miles, a fingle letter, 5d. ; double, 
tod.; treble, 1s. 3d.; an ounce, 1s. 8d.; and fo in like 
proportion. Above 50, and not exceeding 80 miles, a fingle 
letter, 6d. ; double, 1s.; treble, 1s. 6d.; an ounce, 2s. 6d. ; 
and fo in like proportion. Above 80, and not exceeding 
120 miles, a fingle letter, 7d.; double, 1s. 2d.; treble, 
Is. gd.3 an ounce, 2s. 4d.; and fo in like proportion. 
Above 120, and not exceeding 180 miles, a fingle letter, 
8d.; double, 1s, 4d. ; treble, 25.5; an ounce, 2s. 8d. 3; and fo 
‘ in like proportion. Above 170, and not exceeding 230 
miles, a fingle letter, gd. ; double, 1s. 6d. ; treble, 25. 3d. ; 
an ounce, 3s.3 and fo in like proportion. Above 230, and 
not exceeding 300 miles, a fingle letter 1od.; double, 
ts. 8d.; treble, 2s. 6d.; an ounce, 3s. 4d.; and fo in like 
proportion. Where the diftance above 300 miles is not 100 
miles, for a fingle letter, 1d. more; double, 2d. ; treble, 3d. ; 
an ounce, 4d.; and fo in proportion for every letter or 
package above an ounce. But where the diftance above 
300 miles is more than 100 miles, a further fum of, for 
every fingle letter, 1d.; double, 2d. ; treble, 3¢.; an ounce, 
4d. ; and fo on progreffively for every further diftance of 
100 miles, a like further fum for a fingle letter, 1d. ; double, 
2d.; treble, 3d.; an ounce, 4d.; and fo in proportion. 
Yor all letters to and from Ireland, conveyed by packet- 
boats, fhall be paid, above all other rates, for every fingle 
letter, 2d.; double, 4d.; treble, 6d. ; an ounce, 8d. ; and 
fo in proportion for more than an ounce. By 45 G. III. 
ce. 11. the following additional charges are payable : within 
Great Britain, and alfo from Great Britain to Ireland, for 
every fingle letter, 1d.; double, 2d.; treble, or other letter 
under an ounce, 3d.; an ounce in weight, and every packet 
not exceeding an ounce, 4d. ; and fo in proportion for every 
other letter or packet of greater weight than an ounce. 
Alfo, for the conveyance of every packet or cover, contain- 
ing therein, or having affixed thereto, one or more papers 
with patterns, or one or more patterns of cloth, filk, ftuff, or 
other goods, or one or more famples of any other fort of 
thing, not exceeding together one ounce in weight, fent 
agreeably to the provifions of 26 Geo. III.-c. 13. and 
35 Geo. IMT. c. 53, the fum of 1d. And for the con- 


veyance of every letter, originally fent by the two-penny 
poft, and not firft pafling, and afterwards to pafs by the 
general poft, direéted to or fent from places beyond the 
delivery of the general poft letter-carriers, 1d.; for every 
letter originally pafling by the general poft, direéted to 
places beyond the delivery of the general poft, and after- 
wards delivered by the two-penny poft, 2d. 

Alfo, by 41 Geo. III. c. 7. for every letter or packet 
to or from any port of Great Britain, to or from Portugal 
or the Britifh dominions in America, a fingle letter, 15. ; 
double, 2s.; treble, 3s.; an ounce, 4s.; and fo in pro- 
portion for any greater weight. And for the conveyance 
of letters to or from any port of the united kingdom of 
Great Britaia and Ireland, from or to any place out of the 
{aid kingdom not within his majefty’s dominions, in addition 
to all other rates now payable for every fingle letter, 4d. ; 
double, 8d.; treble, -1s.; an ounce, 1s. 4d.; ahd fo in 
proportion. And all fuch foreign letters thall alfo be 
charged with the full inland rates of poftage as aforefaid. 
(37 Geo. III.) Provided that no letter or packets fhall be 
rated higher than as a treble letter, unlefs one ounce weight, 
and if an ounce then as four fingle letters, and fo in propor- 
tion, reckoning each quarter of an ounce as a fingle letter. 
By the 45 Geo. III. c. 11, from March 12, 1805, the 
following additional fums are made payable for the con- 
veyance of foreign letters, viz. for the conveyance of letters 
by poft from and to Great Britain, to and from parts be- 
yond the feas, not within his majefty’s dominions, for every 
fingle letter, 2d. ; for.every double letter, 4d. ; for every 
treble letter, or other letter under an ounce in weight, 6d. ; 
and for every packet not exceeding an ounce in weight, 8d. ; 
and fo in proportion for every other letter or packet of 
greater weight than an ounce. And over and above the 
rates and duties hereby granted, all letters and packets 
pafling trom Great Britain to the Britifh dominions in 
America, to of through the kingdom of Portugal, to the 
iflands of Guernfey and Jerfey, and the Ifle of Man, and 
all letters and packets from thofe refpeétive countries to 
Great Britain, fhall be charged with the inland rate of 
poftage hereby eftablifhed, of 1d. for each fingle letter, and 
fo in proportion for double, treble, and other letters, ac- 
cording to the weight thereof, for their inland conveyance, 
But nothing herein fhall alter the rates of poftage upon 
fingle letters fent by the poft by or to! feamen or privates 
in the navy, army, militia, fencible regiments, artillery, or 
marines, upon their own private concerns only, whilftfuch 
feamen and privates fhall be employed in the public fervice, 
made payable by the 35 Geo. III. c. 53. And all printed 
new{fpapers fent by the two-penny pot, to places beyond 
the delivery of the general poft, fhall be chargeable with a 
duty of 1d. only ; provided fuch newfpapers be fent in the 
manner prefcribed by an aét pafled in the 42 Geo. III, 
c63. 

By 46 Geo. III. c. 73. is granted (over and above all 
other rates for fuch letters and packets within the united 
kingdom), for every letter and packét carried or conveyed 
by packet-boats from or to the port of Falmouth, or from 
or to any other convenient port in the united kingdom, ta 
or from the town and fortrefs of Gibraltar, a packet pottage 
according to the rates and fums in fterling moncy herein- 
after-mentioned, the fame being rated either by the ‘letter or 
the ounce. For every fingle letter, 1s. 9d.; double, 35. 6d. 
treble, 5s. 3d. ; and for every ounce, 75.; and fo in pro- 
portion for every packet of greater weight than an ounce. — 
And to or from the ifland of Malta, for every fingle letter, 
2s. 1d.; double, 45. 2d.3 treble, 6s. 3d. ; ounce, 8s. 4d. 4 
and fo in proportion for every packet of greater weight than 
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an ounce. And between Gibraltar and Malta, every fingle 
letter, 6d. ; double, 15.3; treble, 15s. 6d. ; ounce 2s.; and 
fo in proportion for every packet of greater weight than an 
ounce. And by 48 Geo. III.-c. 116, to or from the port 
of Falmouth, to or from Madeira, fingle letter, 1s. 6d. 5 
double, 3s. ; treble, 4s. 6d. ; ounce, 6s.; and fo in propor- 
tion for every packet greater than an ounce. And to or 
from Brafil, or any of the Portuguefe territories in South 
America, fingle letter, 25. 5d. 5 double, 4s. 10d. ; treble, 
7s. 3d.; ounce, gs. 8d.; and fo in proportion for any 
packet greater than an ounce. 

By 46 Geo. III. c 92, feamen, whilft actually employed 
in his majefty’s fervice, may fend fingle letters on their own 
private concerns only, at the rate of 1d. each, to be paid 
upon putting them into the poft-office. Provided that the 
name of the writer, and his clafs and defcription in the veffel 
to which he fhall belong, fhall be fuperferibed ; and alfo in 
the hand-writing of, and figned by, the officer at the time 
commanding the veffel, his name, and that of the veflel. 
And by § 7, fuch feamen may receive fuch letters free of 
poftage, provided that 1d. for each fhall be paid upon put- 
ting the fame into the poft-office ; and the name of the 
veffel to which they belong fhall be fuperfcribed ; provided 
alfo that fuch letters fhall be only delivered to the feamen 
to whom direéted, or to perfons appointed to receive them 
by writing under the hand of the commanding officer of the 
veffel ; commiffioned officers, or warrant officers, midfhipmen, 
or mafters mates, not included in this. By § 8 and g, the 
fame provifions are extended to every ferjeant, corporal, 
drummer, trumpeter, fifer, and private foldier, in his majefty’s 
regular forces, militia, fencible regiments, artillery, or 
royal marines, within any part of his majefty’s dominions. 
By § 10, the feétions 8 and g are not to extend to com- 
miffioned officers or warrant officers. By § 11, any fuch 
commander wilfully and knowingly writing his name upon 
any letter that is not from fuch feaman, &c. fhall forfeit 5/. 
And by § 12, a like penalty is impofed upon perfons not 
being fuch commanders writing their name upon any letter, 
that it may be fent at a lower rate of poftage than by law 
eftablifhed. And by § 13, a like penalty is impofed upon 
thofe who knowingly addrefs a letter to any fuch feaman, 
&c. which fhall be intended for another perfon, or concern- 
ing the affairs of another perfon, for the purpofe of evading 
legal poftage. By § 14, if any fhall procure any fuch 
feaman, &c. to obtain the fignature of his commanding 
officer to any letter to be fent by poft which fhall not be 
on the private concerns of fuch feaman, &c. ; or if any fuch 
feaman, &c. fhall himfelf obtain fuch fignature upon any 
letter not from fuch feaman, &c., and upon his own private 
concerns only, in order to avoid the payment of legal poftage, 
he fhall forfeit 5/. By § 15, one moiety of the penalties 
impofed by this a& to be to the ufe of his majefty, and the 
other to him who informs and fues for them. 

Bills of exchange, written on the fame piece of paper 
with a letter, and feveral letters to feveral perfons written 
on the fame piece of paper, fhall pay as fo many diftin& 
letters. (6 Geo. c. 21.) Writs or other proceedings at 
law inclofed, or written on the fame piece of paper with a 
letter, fhall pay as fo many diftin& letters. (26 Geo. II. 
c. 13-) And all merchant’s accounts, bills of exchange, 
invoices, and bills of lading, fhall be rated as fo many 
feveral letters, or by the ounce, according to the rates by 
this act made payable on letters conveyed by the general 
poft. (41 Geo. III. c. 7.) But patterns and famples of 
goods inclofed in any cover open at the fides, and without 
any letter or writing therein, and not exceeding one ounce, 


fhall not be charged with a higher poftage than a fingle 


letter. (35 Geo. III. c. 53.) Foreign letters fufpeéted 
to contain prohibited goods, may, in the prefence of a 
magiitrate, be examined by means of a flit not exceeding 
two inches in length, and if the fufpicion be confirmed, 
they may be opened, the goods taken out and deftroyed, 
and the cover, with a proper atteftation, fealed and for- 
warded to the commiffioners of the cuitoms, who fhall pay 
to the faid officer any fum not exceeding 5/., nor lefs than 
10s. (24 Geo. III. c. 37.) But if no prohibited article _ 
be found, the magiftrate fhall inclofe the letter in a cover, 
with an atteftation that the opening in ‘it was made in his 
prefence, and deliver it fo fealed up to the faid officer, who 
fhall forward it in the ordinary eourfe without any charge 
of additional poftage. . 
None but the poft-mafter fhall carry letters; on 
pain of 5/. for every offence, and 1oo/. a week befides ; 
half to the king, and half (with full cofts) to him that fhall 
fue in any court of record. (9 Ann. c. 10. § 17. 19.) 
Except in certain cafes, which are alfo fpecified in ftat. 
42 Geo. III. c. 81. § 6. And except in the two univer- 
fities ; to and from which letters may be fent in manner as 
heretofore hath been ufed. (§ 32.) ‘The poft-mafter-general 
may undertake the conveyance and delivery of letters 
dire&ted to perfons abiding in towns and places (not being 
poit-towns), from the refpe€tive town to which fuch 
letters fhould be carried by the poft in the ufual manner, 
and alfo the colleGtion of letters from towns, villages, and 
places to be fent by the poft, and may take fuch fums of 
money for fuch extra fervice as may be agreed upon be- 
tween him and the inhabitants of fuch place. (41 Geo. III. 
c. 7 § 5.) Provided that nothing herein fhall prevent 
the inhabitants of any fuch towns and places from carrying 
or employing fervants or other perfons to carry letters ta 
or from the poft-town in like manner as they have been 
heretofore accuftomed todo. And by 46 Geo. III. c. gz. 
§ 2, the poft-mafter-general is authorifed to do the fame 
where the towns from whence the letters are to be con- 
veyed are not poft-towns. And § 3. contains the fame 
provifo as § 5. of 41 Geo. II]. c. 7. And no perfon fall 
fend or tender or deliver to be fent otherwife than by the 
poft, or by the authority of the poft-mafter-general or his 
deputy or deputies, or to the neareft and moft convenient 
poft-town, to be from thence forwarded by the poft, any 
letter or packet, on pain of 5/. for every offence, with full 
coits to the informer in’any court of record at Weftmintter ; 
one moiety thereof to the king, the other moiety to the in- 
former. (42 Geo. III. c. 81. § 5.) Provided, that nothing 
herein fhall extend to any letter concerning goods fent by any 
common carrier, and to be delivered with fuch goods, with- 
out profit or advantage for receiving or delivering the 
fame ; nor any letter of merchants, owners of fhips, or 
merchant veflels, nor any the cargo therein fent on board 
fuch veffels to be delivered by the matters thereof, or by 
any other employed by them for the carriage thereof, with- 
out hire or reward for the fame; nor any commiflion or 
return thereof; affidavits, writs, procefs, or proceedings, 
or return thereof, out of any court; nor any letter fent b 
any private friend in their way of journey, or by any nek 
fenger fent on purpofe, concerning the private affairs of 
any perfon. (§ 6.) If any poft-boy fhall quit the mail 
before his arrival at the next ftage ; or fhall fuffer any other 
perfon (except the perfon employed to guard the mail) to 
ride on the horfe or carriage ; or fhall loiter on the road ; 
or fhall not in all poffible cafes convey the mail after the 
rate of fix miles an hour at leaft ; he fhall, on conviction by 
confeffion, or oath of one witnefs, before one juitice, be 
fent to the houfe of correétion, to be there kept to hard 
1Q labour, 
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labour, not exceeding one month, nor lefs than fourteen 
days. (5 Geo. III. c. 25. § 20.) And if any poft-boy 
fhall by himfelf, or in combination with others, unlawfully 
colle& any letters, or convey, or caufe them to be conveyed, 
he fhall on conviction by confeffion or oath of one witnefs 
before one juftice, forfeit for every letter or packet ros. to 
the informer ; if not forthwith paid on conviétion, to be 
committed to the houfe of correction to hard labour, not 
exceeding two months, nor lefs than one. (f 21.) If any 
perfon entrufted to take in letters and receive the poftage 
thereof, fhall embezzle or apply to his own ufe any money 
received by him with fuch letters for the poftage thereof ; 
or fhall burn or otherwife deftroy any letter or packet by 
him fo taken in or received ; or who, by virtue of his office, 
fhall advance the rates upon letters or packets, and not duly 
account for the money received by him for fuch advanced 
poftage; he fhall be deemed guilty of felony. (§ 19.) And 
by the 7 Geo. III. c. 50, if any perfon employed in any 
bufinefs of the poft-office, who fhall take any letter or 
packet to be forwarded by the poit, and receive any money 
therewith for the poftage, fhall burn or deftroy any fuch 
letter or packet ; or fhall advance the rate of poftage upon 
any letter or packet, and not duly account for the money by 
him received for fuch advanced poftage ; he fhall be deemed 
guilty of felony. (§ 3.) All fums not exceeding 5/. that 
fhall be due from any perfon for letters, or which {hall be 
received for the carriage of letters, without anfwering the 
fame to the receiver-general, fhall be recovered before juftices 
of the peace in the fame manner as {mall tithes; and fuch debt 
fhall be preferable in payment before any debt to any private 
perfon. (g Ann. c. 10. § 30.) Bythe 7 Geo. III. . 50. 
1. (which re-enaéts more at large the provifions of 

5 Geo. III. c. 25. § 17.) it is enacted, that if any deputy, 
clerk, agent, letter-carrier, poit-boy, or rider, or any other 
officer or perfon whatfoever, employed in receiving, ftamp- 
ing, forting, charging, carrying, conveying, or delivering 
letters or packets, or in any other bufinefs relating to the 
poft-office, fhall fecrete, embezzle, or deftroy any letter, 
packet, bag, or mail of letters which fuch perfon might be 
entrufted with, or which fhall have come to their hand or 
pofieffion, containing any bank-note, bank poft-bill, bill of 
exchange, exchequer-bill, South Sea or Eait India bond, 
dividend, warrant of the bank, South Sea, Eaft India, or 
any other company, fociety, or corporation, navy or victual- 
ling or tranfport-bill, ordnance debenture, feamens’ ticket, 
ftate lottery ticket, or certificate, bank receipt for payment 
on any loan, note of affignment of ftock in the funds, letter 
of attorney for receiving annuities or dividends, or for 
felling ftock in the funds, or belonging to any company, 
fociety, or corporation, American provincial bill of credit, 
aes or bankers’ letter of credit, or note for or re- 
ating to the payment of money ; or other bond or warrant, 

draught, bill, or promiffory note whatfoever, for the pay- 
ment of money ; or fhall fteal, or take the fame out of any 
letter or packet that fhall come to their hands or poffeffion, 
fuch offender or offenders fhall be guilty of felony without 
benefit of clergy. By 42 Geo. Tit. c. 81, if any deputy, 
clerk, agent, &c. &c. in the poft-office fhall fecrete, em- 
bezzle, or deftroy any letter or packet, bag or mail of 
letters, with which he is entrufted, or which may come into 
his poffeffion, containing any part or parts of any fuch 
fecurity or initrument as in the faid a&t are mentioned, or fhall 
fteal or take out of any letter or packet that fhall come to 
his poffeffion, any part or parts of any fuch fecurity or 
inftrument, every fuch offender fhall be guilty of felony 

without benefit of clergy. (§ 1.) Andif any perfon what- 

foever; whether employed in any bufinefs relating to the 


poft-office or not, fhall counfel, command, hire, perfuade, 
procure, aid, or abet any fuch deputy, &c. ar other officer 
employed, &c. in the poft-office, to commit any offence in 
the faid recited aét, or in this aét before mentioned ; or fhall 
with a fraudulent intention buy or receive the whole or any 
part of fuch fecurity, &c. which he fhall know to have been 
contained in any fuch letter, &c. fo by any fuch deputy, &c. 
fecreted or embezzled, or ftolen, or taken out of any letter, 
&c. that fhall come to his pofleffion, or which he, at the time 
ef buying or receiving, fhall know to have been contained 
in, and iftolen or unlawfully taken out, of any letter, &c. 
ftolen and taken by any perfon whatfoever, from or out of 
any mail, bag, &c. or from or out of any poit-office, or 
houfe or place, for the receipt or delivery of letters, &c. ; 
each and every perfon fo offending fhall be deemed guilty 
of felony, without benefit of clergy ; and may be tried and 
convicted as well before as after the trial or conviétion of 
the principal felon, and whether the principal felon fhall 
have been apprehended, or fhall be anfwerable to juflice or 
not. (§ 2.) If any perfon fhall rob any mail of any letter, 
packet, or bag ; or fhall fteal and take any letter or packet 
from or out of any mail or bag, or from or out of any 
poft-office, or houfe or place for the receipt or delivery of 
letters, fent to or to be fent by the poft, although the fame 
fhall not appear to be.a taking from the perfon, or on the 
king’s highway, or to be a robbery committed in a dwell- 
ing-houfe, or a coach-houfe, ftable, barn, or out-houfe 
belonging to a dwelling-houfe; and although it fhall not 
appear that any perfon was put in fear by fuch robbery, 
ftealing, or taking; he fhall be guilty of felony, without 
benefit of clergy. (7 Geo. II]. c. 50.) This ftatute, 
after reciting the ftat. 7 Geo. III. c. 50, enaéts, that the 
offences therein mentioned may be laid and tried (if com- 
mitted in England), either in the county where the offence 
is committed, or wherein the offender is apprehended ; if in 
Scotland, either in the jufticiary court of Edinburgh, or in 
the court of the circuit within which the felony is committed, 
or the offender apprehended. 

By ftat. 42 Geo. III. c. 81. § 4. it is ena&ted, that if 
any perfon fhall wilfully fecrete, keep, or detain, or being 
required to deliver up by any deputy, clerk, agent, letter- 
carrier, poft-boy, rider, driver, or guard of any mail-coach, 
or any other officer or perfon whatfoever employed in any 
bufinefs relating to the poft-office, fhall refule or wilfully 
negleé& to deliver up any mail or bag of letters fent or con- 
veyed, or made up in order to be fent or conveyed by the 
poft, any letter or packet fent by the poft, or put for that pur- 
pofe into any podt-office, or houfe or place for the receipt 
or delivery of letters, &c., and which letter or packet, bag, 
or mail of letters, fhall have been found or picked up by 
the fame, or any other perfon, or fhall by or through ac- 
cident or miftake have been left with or at the houfe of the 
fame, or any other perfon; each and every perfon fo of- 
fending fhall be deemed to be guilty of a mifdemeanor, to 
be punifhed by fine and imprifonment. 

The poft-mafters may charge 3d. a mile for each horfe 
riding poft, and 4d. a mile for the perfon riding as guide ; 
and fhall not charge for any bundle or parcel of goods not 
exceeding 8olbs. weight, to be laid on the horfe rid by the 
guide; and fhall not be obliged to carry above that weight. 
(g Ann. c. 10.) And whereas by feveral acts for repairing 
particular roads, carriages, horfes, and other cattle em- 
ployed in conveying the mail, are exempted from the pay- 
ment of tolls, and by feveral other aéts horfes only are 
exempted, it is enacted, that all carriages, of what defcription 
foever, or horfes employed in conveying the mail, fhall be 
exempted from tolls at every turnpike gate ; and all gate- 
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keepers are required to permit fuch carriages and horfes to 
pafs through fuch toll-gates without demanding any toll. 
(25 Geo. III. c. 57-) No poft-mafter fhall, by word, 
meflage, or writing, or in any other manner, endeavour to 
perfuade any elector to give or difluade any elector from 
giving his vote for the choice of any perfon to ferve in par- 
liament, on pain of roo/.,; half to the informer, and half to 
the poor, and likewife of being incapacitated. g Ann. c. Io. 
To prevent abufe in the privilege of franking, it is enacted, 
that if any perfon fhall counterfeit the hand-writing of any 
perfon im the fuper{cription, in order to avoid the payment 
of poftage 5 (or’ fhall alter, or caufe to be altered, the date 
upon fuch fuperfeription, or write or fend any letter, the 
cover whereof fhall be forged, counterfeited, or altered, 
knowing the fame)» he fhall be guilty of felony, and tranf- 
ported for feven years. 4 Geo. III. c. 24. § 8. 24 
Geo. III. c. 37. fell. 2. § 9. 42 Geo. III. c. 63. 9 14. 
The Great Mogul performs part of his poftage by pigeons, 


kept in feveral places, for the conveyance of letters on 


extraordinary occafions, They will carry them from one 
end of that vaft empire to another. The fame vehicles have 
been ufed by the Dutch in fieges. And Tavernier obferves, 
that the conful of Alexandretta ufed to fend news daily 
to Aleppo, in five hours time, by means of pigeons; though 
thofe two places are three days journey on horfeback apart. 

Post, Penny, or rather now T'wo-penny, a polt eftablifhed 
for the benefit of London, and the parts adjacent; by 
which any letter or parcel, not exceeding four ounces 
weight, unlefs it be pafling to or from the general poft- 
office, is {peedily and fafely conveyed to all parts within the 
bills of mortality, to moit towns and villages within ten 
miles of London, for one penny (the-original charge) each 
packet, letter, &c. upon putting in the fame, and alfo a 
penny (by 34 Geo. III. c. 17. an additional penny, and 
by 41 Geo. III. c. 7, two-pence) upon the delivery of 
fuch as are dire€ted to any place beyond the cities,of Lon- 
don and Weftmintter, the borough of Southwark or fuburbs, 
and within the diftri& of the penny-poft delivery. g Amn. 
cap. 10. 4 Geo. II. cap. 33. , 

The ufeful conveyance of letters and parcels by the 
penny-poft, was firft fet up in London and its fuburbs, in or 
about the year 1683, by a private undertaker, to whofe 
affigns government allowed a yearly penfion of 200/. a-year 
for life, in<heu of the revenue arifing from it. It is faid, 
however, that after a trial in the court of king’s bench, 
the projeGtors had the mortification to find this office ad- 
judged to belong to the duke of York, as a branch of the 
general polt-office. But the firft mention of the penny- 
poft in the ftatute-book, occurs in the ninth of queen Anne. 
And though it may be faid to have been originally eftablifhed 
-In 1683, it was very eflentially improved in 1794. 

By 5 Geo. III. cap. 25. the poft-mafter-general and his 
deputies may appoint a penny-poit office in any city or 
town, or places adjacent, where they fhall judge convenient, 
and charge therein the fame rates as within the limits of the 
poft-office in London. The benefit of this eftablifhment 
having been long experienced, it was determined, towards 
the clofe of the laft century, to double the charge, in confe- 
quence of which it was denominated the two-penny poft. 

This office is managed by a comptroller, whofe falary is 
gsoo/. a-year, his clerk, four prefidents, fix clerks of divi- 
fons and fix affliftants, four forters, four window-men, fix 
fub-forters, feven ftampers, two infpectors of dead letters, 
two letter-bill clerks, 257 letter-carriers, a colletor, and 
two fub-colleGtors, an accomptant, and two clerks. ‘There 
are five principal offices from which letters are forwarded at 
certain hours. The two chief offices are, the general-poft- 


office yard in Lombard-ftreet, and. Gerard-ftreet, Soho. 
There is alfo a great number of receiving-houfes in various 
parts of London and Wettminfter, and in the fuburbs and 
villages comprehended within the range of this poft; and to 
the greater number of them it makes three deliveries in a 
day. The two-penny poft rates are as follow: for every 
letter or packet pafling from any part of the cities of Lon- 
don or Weitminfter, the borough of Southwark, and not 
beyond the limits of the delivery of the general-poft letter- 
carriers, 2d. ; for every letter or packet put into the faid 
poit to be forwarded to the general poft-office, and thence 
to be conveyed by that poft, or coming by the general poft- 
office, 2d. ; for every letter or packet, pafling to or from 
any part or place within the diitriét of the twe-penny poft, 
and not within the delivery of the general-poft letter-car- 
riers, 3d. It has been already obferved, that no letters or 
packets exceeding four ounces in weight, can be fent by the 
two-penny polt, unlefs fuch letters or packets fhall have firft 
paffed by, or fhall be intended to pafs by, the general poft. 
The grofs produce of the two-penny poft for the year ended 
5th of January 1813, was 93,629/. 11s. 11d. 

Post Horfes, Duty on, Se. By 44 Geo. IlT.-e. 98. the 
duties on horfes travelling poft are as follow: Poft-mafters, » 
or others, letting horfes for this purpofe by the mile, or 
from ftage to ftage, or letting to hire for a day, or any 
lefs period of time than 20 fuceeflive days, any horf@for 
drawing any carriage ufed in travelling poft, or otherwife, 
fhall pay annually 5s. for a licence, and renew the fame ten 
days before the end of the year, on pain of forfeiting ro/. 
Nor is he allowed to keep more than one horfe or carriage 
with one licence. If the ufe of fuch carriage be difcon- 
tinued, previous notice of feven days fhall be given. For 
every horfe hired by the mile or ftage in travelling poft, fhall 
be charged a duty of 13d. for eyery mile fuch horfe fhall be 
hired to go; and for every horfe hired for a day, or any lefs 
period of time, fhall be charged, if the diftance be afcer- 
tained, 14d. per mile, and if the diftante be not afcertained, 
1s. od. for each horfe. (25 G. III. c. 51.) By 42 G. III. 
c. 100. any horfe may be let by a licenfed perfon for any 
time not exceeding 28 fucceflive days, and every horfe hired 
for a lefs time, where the diftance fhall not be afcertained, 
fhall be deemed a hiring for the day ; and when the period 
of hiring fhall exceed 28 days, it fhall be reckoned as for 
two or more days; and the perfons letting to hire and the 
perfons hiring, fhall be liable to the regulations of the 
25 Geo. III. c. 51; and the tickets fhall be filled up ac- 
cordingly. Perfons letting to hire for any time exceeding 
28 days, fhall enter in a book provided annually, a memo- 
randum of every ticket iffued, with the day of the month, 
the number of horfes, and the period of hiring, together 
with the name and place of abode of the perfon hiring the 
fame, to which fhall be annexed the name of every fervant 
hired with fuch horfes, and the defcription of every car- 
riage, on penalty of 50/. Where the ftamp-office duty is 
paid, no affefied duty is to attach. Perfons letting to hire 
fervants, carriages, or horfes, fhall annually return lifts on 
pain of so/., and the hrers of fervants, carriages, and horfes, 
fhall return lifts on. pain of s5o/. and furcharge. Proper 
forms are to be delivered to perfons applying for them, and 
scl. penalty is charged on thofe who neglect to deliver ac- 
counts within the time prefcribed. A lift of licenfed per- 
fons fhall be tranfmitted to the tax-office. Every horfe 
hired by the mile or ftage fhall be deemed to be hired to 
travel poft, although the perfon hiring the fame do not travel 
feveral {tages on a poft-road, or change horfes, and although 
at the itage or place to which fuch horfes fhall be hired there 
fhall not be any poft-houfe, orany poft eftablifhed on fuch road. 
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No perfon unlicenfed thall let out any horfe for hire, either 
by the mile or ftlage, or to draw any carriage ufed in tra- 
velling poft, or otherwife by what name foever they may be 
called for a day, or any lefs period of time, on pain of ro/. 
Every fuch licenfed perfon fhall caufe the words ‘ Licenfed 
to let Poft-horfes’’ to be legibly written on his premifes, on 
pain of s5/.; and his carriages fhall be marked with his 
chriftian and furname, and the name of the place of his abode 
in diftinguifhable charaéters, &c., on pain of 5/. If the 
plate bearing sis name, &c. fhall be taken off for the pur- 
pofe of evading the payment of the duty, or the fum of 
ts. od. for each horfe to be paid at the turnpike gates, he 
fhall forfeit 1o/.; and if a carriage without fuch plate fhall 
pafs through any turnpike gate, the driver fhall forfeit 4os. 
Forms of weekly accounts fhall be delivered to perfons 
licenfed, and alfo a number of tickets, which fhall be duly 
accounted for. ‘Tickets fhall be delivered by every poft- 
matter, inn-keeper, &c. letting horfes by the mile or ftage, 
to perfons fo travelling, which tickets fhall be delivered by 
travellers at the firft turnpike. A. perfon travelling by the 
day fhall receive a day-ticket, which he fhall exchange at the 
firit turnpike for another called an exchange-ticket, and this 
ticket fhall be fhewn by fuch perfon at every turnpike 
through which he fhall afterwards pafs on that day. A per- 
fon hiring horfes for lefs than two days, fhall have a ticket 
{pecifying the place to which-the hortes are to go, and the 
true number of miles, both going and returning ; and in de- 
fault of it, the perfon letting to hire fhall forfeit 1o/. and 
be liable to the duty. And every perfon letting to hire 
horfes for two days or more, fhall deliver to the traveller or 
driver of the carriage a note or certificate, exprefling ‘¢ Hired 
for two or more days,’’ &c. which the traveller. fhall de- 
liver at the firft turnpike, and in return he fhall receive a 
ticket called the “ check ticket,’’ which fhall be fhewn to 
the gate-keeper at every turnpike through which the faid 
horfes fhall pafs ; and in default thereof, every fuch traveller 
fhall pay for every horfe 1s. gd. before he be permitted to 
pafs any fuch turnpike, which the gate-keeper fhall retain 
to his own ufe. The penalty on delivering falfe certificates 
is 20/.. Horfes hired for lefs than two days are to be 
deemed as hired for a day ; and no horfes are to be let to 
travellers except by the mile or ftage. Perfons taking the 
hire for horfes fhall be accountable for the duty. Every 
gate-keeper who fhall negle& his duty, or trantgrefs with 
regard to thefe tickets, &c., fhall forfeit 40s. Licenfed 
perfons are to deliver in their accounts every month, or at 
the times {pecified in their licenfes, as they refide within or 
without the bills, on pain of 1o/. for every default, and 
double the amount of the money fo due for the non-payment 
of it. Licenfed perfons guilty of fraud refpecting thefe 
duties incur a forfeiture of so/. Their accounts are to be 
delivered in upon oath. The award to the gate-keeper for 
his trouble in delivering the day-tickets and pofting-tickets 
which he has received is an allowance after the rate of 3d. 
for every pound which the duties upon any fuch tickets fhali 
amount to over and above the money returned by him in 
_ refpeé& to travellers; not having delivered the tickets to~ 
him as aforefaid. Penalty for neglect of duty is 55. for 
every ticket not delivered to the collector appointed by the 
commiffioners. If he fhall wilfully negle@ to afk and de- 
mand, or refufe to reéeive, any ticket which fhould be de- 
livered to him, and to fill the fame, he fhall for every fuch 
offence forfeit 5/.; and if he fhall fraudulently accept lefs 
than he is authorized to demand and receive, he fhall in like 
manner forfeit 20s. Nothing in this aét fhall extend to 
horfes ufed in licenfed hackney coaches, employed to go to 
no ggeater diftance than 10 miles from London or Weil- 


miniter, or the fuburbs thereof. (25 Geo. II]. cap. 51.) 
Forging tickets incurs a forfeiture of 50/. All pecuniary 
penalties on this act thall be diftributed (if fued for within 
fix calendar months) half to the king, and half (with full 
cofts) to him who fhall inform and fue ; but if not fued for 
within fix months, they fhall belong to the king. Penalties, 
amounting to 50/. or more, fhall be fued for in the courts at 
Weilmintter ; and thofe under 5o0/. may be recovered before 
one juttice refiding near the place where the offence was com- 
mitted ; again{t whofe determination an appeal to the next 
feflions is allowed. 

As for the regylations peculiarly attached to ftage-coaches 
and ether carriages, referred to from the article Stage- 
Coacu, and in which perfons of almoft every defcription 
are interelted, we fhall here give a fummary of them. By 
44 Geo. III. c. 98. every perfon who fhall keep any car- 
‘Yiage with two or more wheels to be employed for the pur- 
pole of conveying paflengers for hire, and accommodating 
not more than four infide paffengers (children in lap ex- 
cepted), fhall take out a licence for each fuch carriage, and 
pay yearly 5s.; if it carry more than four, but not more 
than fix infide paflengers, with the fame exception, for each 
fuch carriage, 6s. ; for more than fix, but not more than 
eight (except as before) 7s.; for more than eight, but not 
more than ten, ( with the fame exception,) 8s. ; for more than 
ten (except as before) each fuch carriage is to pay yearly gs. 

By the 50 Geo. III. c: 48, they 28 Geo. III. c. 57, 
30 Geo. ILI. c. 36, and 46 Geo. III. c. 136, are feverally 
repealed, and various new regulations are enacted. . A car- 
riage with four or more wheels, and drawn by four or more 
horfes, fhall be allowed to carry ten outfide paflengers and 
no more, exclufive of the coachman, but including the 
guard ; and one paffenger only fhall be allowed to fit upon 
the box with the coachman, three on the front of the roof, 
and the remaining fix behind, on any part, except on the 
luggage, or that part of the roof allotted for the fame. 
Carriages drawn by two or three horfes fhall be allowed no 
more than five outfide paflengers, exclufive of the coach- 
man ; and all {tage coaches, called long coaches, or double- 
bodied coaches, fhall carry no more than eight outfide paf- 
fengers, exclufive of the coachman, but including the guard, 
if there be any, under fuch fines and penalties as are impofed 
by the aét; provided that no child in the lap, or under feven 
years, fhall be accounted one of this number, unlefs there 
be more than one; and if more, two fuch children fhall be 
accounted equal to one grown perfon, and fo on in the fame 
proportion ; and that no perfon paying as an outfide paf- 
fenger fhall be permitted to fit as an intide paflenger, unlefs 
with the confent of one at leaft of the infide paflengers, 
next to whom he {hall be placed; provided alfo, that when 
the conftruction is peculiarly wide or commedious, and being 
fo found fhall be duly licenfed for that purpofe, four out- 
fide paflengers fhall be allowed to fit on the front of fuch 
carriage ; but outfide paflengers {hall never exceed ten in all. 
No proprietor or driver of any fuch carriage, travelling for 
hire, fhall permit any luggage to be carried on the roof, or 
any perfon to go as outiide paflenger on or about the outfide 
of any fuch carriage, the top of which fhall be more than 
eight feet nine inches from the ground, or the bearing of 
which on the ground fhall be lefs than four feet fix inches 
from the centre of, the track of the right or off wheel, to 
that of the track of the Jeft or near wheel, under the penalty 
of s/. for each offence. No luggage whatever, exceeding 
two feet in height, fhall be conveyed on the roof of any car- 
riage, if drawn by four or more horfes ; and when drawn by 
two or three horfes, fuch luggage fhall not exceed eighteen 
inches above the roof, under the penalty of forfeiting 5/. 
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for every inch above two feet or eighteen inches refpectively ; 
if the driver fo offending fhall be the owner, he fhall forfeit 
1o/. for every inch above the meafure above poe: and in 
default of payment, the perfon or perfons fo offending fhall 
be committed to the common gaol er houfe of correétion 
of the county, &c. where the offence was committed for 
two months, unlefs fuch penalties be fooner paid; provided 
always, that all packages be fo placed on the roof, that no 
paflenger fhall fit on them, under the penalty of sos. for each 
offence, to be paid by each fuch paflenger ; and the divifion 
or {pace on the top allotted for luggage, fhall be diftin@ly 
feparated from the other part of the top, by fome railing or 
otherwife. However, luggage may be carried cf a greater 
height than two feet, if not more than ten feet nine inches 
from the ground. , The number of paflengers permitted to 
be carried, fhall be {pecified in the licence, and painted on 
the doors of the coach in legible chara¢ters ; and commiffion- 
ers for granting licences may order a crofs plate on the fide 
of each coach, with the owner’s name, &c. inftead of the 
above infcription; the penalty for defacing, &c. fuch in- 
{cription is a forfeiture of 5/.; and every perfon offending 
againit the provifions of this a€t, by not having a licence, 
by omitting the infcription, or carrying more outfide paflen- 
gers than are {pecified in the licence and in the infcription, 
as above, fhall for every offence forfeit 1o/. for each outfide 
paffenger beyond the number allowed, and double that fum 
if the driver or coachman be owner or part-owner. The 
owners of ttage-coaches fhall be liable to penalties if drivers 
cannot be found, provided that the owners cannot prove to 
the fatisfaction of the magiftrates before whom the inferma- 
tion is laid, by fufficient evidence independent of his own 
teftimony, that the offence was committed by the driver 
without his knowledge, and without any profit accruing to 
himfelf ; and the driver, when found, fhall pay the penalty, 
or be committed to the common gaol or houfe of correétion, 
for not lefs than three, and not more than fix months. 
Drivers who leave their horfes or box before they are com- 
mitted to the care of a proper perfon, when they ftop, fhall 
forfeit not lefs than ros. nor more than 5/. for each offence ; 
and if any driver fhall, by intoxication or otherwife, endanger 
the fafety of the paflengers, or not take due care of the pro- 
perty with which he is entrufted; or if any driver of any 
mail-coach, or any guard fhall loiter on the road, and retard 
the arrival of the mails at the next ftage; or, if the driver 
of any mail-coach fhall not in all poffible cafes convey fuch 
mails at the {peed of any fuch a number of miles an hour, 
as are fixed by the poft-mafter general for its conveyance, 
allowing for weather, bad roads, or any accident to the 
coach or horfes ; or, if he fhall not duly account to his em- 
ployer for all monies received on account of paffengers or 
parcels ; the driver, in any fuch cafe, fhall forfeit and pay 
not lefs than 5/. nor more than ro/. for every fuch offence, 
and return the money embezzled ; and in cafe of non-pay- 
ment be committed to the common gaol, &c. for any time 
not exceeding fix months, nor lefs than three months, at the 
difcretion of a juftice or other magiftrate. The penalty on 
a driver for wfing abufive or infulting language to any paf- 
fenger, or exacting more than his fare, is a forfeiture of not lefs 
than 5s. nor more than 4os., or a commitment for any time 
not exceeding one month, nor lefs than three days, ‘at the 
difcretion of the magiftrate. Paflengers are empowered to 
require toll-colle&tors to count the number of paflengers, 
and to meafure the height of the luggage ; and the driver 
refufing to {top for this purpofe, fhall forfeit s/. for every 
fuch refufal, and if more paflengers are carried than the act 
allows, or the luggage exceed the height affigned by it, he 
fhall forfeit double the penalty impofed by this a@ for fuch 


offence, one-half to the colleétor for his trouble, and the 
other half to the paflenger ; and if the toll-colletor, upon 
being required by fuch paflenger, fhall refufe to make fuch 
examination, he fhall forfeit 5/. for every fuch offence ; and 
if any perfon fhall endeavour to evade fuch examinatiun, by 
defcending from fuch carriage previoufly to its reaching an 
turnpike gate, and re-afcending after it has pafled fuch gate, 
he fhall forfeit 10/. If the coachman or any othér perfon, 
having the care of the mail-coach or any other carriage, fhall 
permit any other perfon, without the confent of a proprietor, 
or againft the confent of the paflengers, to drive the fame, 
or quit the box without reafonable occafion, or for a longer 
{pace of time than fuch occafion may require, (though the 
reins be left for the time in the hands of the paflenger on the 
box); or, if the coachman, or perfon having the care of 
the coach, fhall by furious driving, or any negligence or 
mifconduét, overturn the carriage, or in any manner endanger 
the perfons or property of the paffengers, or the property 
of the owners or proprietors of fuch carriage, (unavoidable 
accidents excepted,) every fuch coachman or perfon fo offend- 
ing, fhall for every fuch offence forfeit not exceeding t1o/., 
nor lefs than 5/. If the guard of a mail-coach or other 
carriage fhall fire off his arms, except for felf-defence, he 
fhall forfeit 57. 

All ftage coaches (long-bodied coaches included,) carry- 
ing no parcels or luggage, excepting in the infide, or in the 
front boot, or in a boot behind, and under the body of fuch 
carriage ; and where the top of fuch boot behind, when the 
coach is empty, is not more than fix feet from the ground, 
having obtained a fpecial licence for that purpofe, and having 
the name of the owner, and the number of outfide and in- 
fide paflengers thereby allowed, painted or infcribed thereon, 
fhall be permitted to carry two outfide paflengers more than 
the number limited, with refpeé&t to other coaches or car- 
riages already defcribed, without fubje€ting the drivers, &c. 
to any of the penalties of this at. All profecutions under 
this a€t muft be commenced within fourteen days after the 
commiflion of the offence. Hackney coaches are exempted 
from this aét. Perfons aggrieved may appeal to the quarter- 
feffions. This a is a public aé&. 

For every coach or other carriage employed as a public 
{tage coach, for the purpofe of conveying paflengers for 
hire, fhall be charged a duty of rd. (and by 27 Geo. III. 
c. 16.,°1d. more) for every mile fuch carriage fhall travel, 
payable by the owner. (25 Geo. III. c. 51.) As it may 
be difficult to afcertain the number of times, which licenfed 
carriages which pafs from London or Weftminfter to any 
place in the country, and from the country again to London 
or Weftminfter, making fhort ftages, may go in a day, the 
commiflioners, or any officers appointed by them, may make 
fuch allowances as fhall appear juft, to any licenfed perfon, 


upon oath made by the owner, of the number of — 


actually made in a day, when the fame fhall differ from the 
number exprefled in the licence. Such carriage fhall be 
marked on the outfide pannel of each door by the licenfed 
perfon, with his chriftian and furname, and the place from 
whieh it fets out, and to which it is going, in large and 
legible charaéters, under the penalty of ro/.; and the pre- 
prietor fhall, on the firft Monday in every month, or if that 
bea holiday, on the next day, pay the duties to the receiver- 
eneral, or proper officer, at the head-office; and if licenfed 
tet any town in the country to any other town befide Lon- 
don, then he fhall pay the fame to the perfon authorized to 
receive it, under the hands and feals of three commiffioners ; 

on pain of 5/. 
By 27 Geo. III. c. 26, the commiffioners of the treafury, 
or thofe of the Aamp-duties, being authorifed by them, may 
kt 
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Jet to farm the duties granted by 25 Geo. III. c. 51, upon 
horfes travelling poft, and by time, and on ftage-coaches. 
‘The faid duties fhall be let for any term not exceeding three 
years, andthe higheft bidder fhall be the farmer of them for 
the time appointed. Liicenfed perfons fhall deliver their ac- 
‘counts to the contra@tors. Thefe contraétors fhall not be 
_ difqualified from voting for members of parliament. No li- 
cenfed perfons fhall be farmers of the duties. 

Post, Writ of Entry in, in Law. See Enrry. 

Posts, in Sculpture, &c. denote ornaments formed after 
the manner of rolls, or wreathings ; thus called, becaufe 
they feem to run after one another. 

Some are fimple ; others enriched, or flourifhed. 

Post, After, is alfo a Latin prepofition, ufed in compo- 
fition with feveral Englith words, and generally implying a 
relation of pofteriority. 

Post, in Rural Economy, a {trong Upright piece of timber, 
either in a building, fence, or any other fituation. Thus we 
have gate-pofts, fence-pofts, &c. See Gars-Pofls, and 
Paine Fence. 

Post and Paling, in Agriculture, a kind of clofe wooden 
fence, conftruéted by means of pofts fet into the ground, 
and pales nailed to rails between them. See FEncE. 

This fort of fence can feldom be had recourfe to for com- 
mon farm purpofes, except about the buildings or home- 
ftalls. The only citcumftances concerning it, which feem 
to require any notice in this place are, that the pofts, whether 
of rough or fawn timber, fhould be charred or burnt in a 
fuperficial manner, in the parts which are defigned to be fet 
in, or nearly on a level with the furface of the ground, in 
order to prevent their decay in thefe places. The pofts 
fhould alfo be well and firmly put into the earth; and the 
fawn rails, whether for clofe or open paling, fhould be cut 
triangularwife, by flitting fquare fcantlings diagonally : 
likewife, the pales of open paling fhould be cut in the 
fame manner; the broadetft fides of the pales being firmly 
nailed againft the broad: flat fides of the rails, at fuch dif- 
tances from each other, and of fuch height and ftrength,,as 
the given purpofe may ftand in need of or require. 

Post and Railing, another fort of open wooden fence, 
often ufed for protecting young quick-hedges, confifting of 
potts and rails, &c. See FENCE. 

Thefe forts of fences, or protections, fhould likewife have 
conftantly the parts which are fet into the ground, and the 
rails, prepared in the fame manner as direéted above. 

Posr and Pan, in Rural Economy, a term provincially 
applied to half timber buildings. 

POSTA, La, in Geography, a town of Naples, in 
Abruzzo Ultra; 11 miles W.N.W of Teramo. 

Posra St. Lufla, atown of Naples, in the province of 
Capitanata ; 13 miles S. of St. Serviero, 

POST-BILLS, Bank, in Commerce. 

POST-BOOK. See Book. 

POST-COMMUNION, a prayer which the prieft reeites 
after the communion. 

POST-DATE. See Dare. 

POST-DIEM, a fee by way of penalty, on a theriff, 
for his negleé in returning a writ after the day affigned. 

For this the cuftos brevium has four-pence ; whereas he 
has nothing if it be returned at the day. 

POST-DISSEISIN, a writ given by the ftat. of Wett- 
minfter, for him who, having recovered lands or tenements 
by precipe quod reddat, upon default of reddition, is again 
difleifed by the former diffeiffor ; upon which he fhall recover 
damages, and the party fuffer imprifonment. See AssisE 
of Novel Diffeifin. 
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POSTE, in Geography, a river of Brandenburg, which 


runs into the Warta; 10 miles E. of Cuftrin. + 

POSTEA, in Law, a return or certificate of the pro- 
ceedings by nifi prius in the court of common pleas, after a 
verdid, which fee; and there afterwards recorded. 

If the iffue (fee Issuz) be an iflue of faét, and upon trial, 
it be found for either the plaintiff or defendant, or {peci- 
ally; or if the plaintiff makes default, or is non-fuit ; or 
whatever, in fhort, is done fubfequent to the joining of iffue 
and awarding of trial, it is entered on record, and is called 
a “ poftea.”” The fub{tance of which is, that poflea, after- 
wards, the faid plaintiff and defendant appeared by their 
attornies at the place of trial; and a jury being {worn, 
found fuch a verdiét ; or, that the plaintiff after the jury 
{worn made default, and did not profecute his fuit ; or, as 
the cafe may happen. This is added to the roll, which is 
now returned to the court from which it was fent ; and 
the hiftory of the caufe, from the time it was carried on, is 
thus continued by the * poftea.”’ 

POSTEL, Wii11am, in Biography, a celebrated French 
writer of the fixteenth century, famous for his extraordinary 
learning and ingenuity, combined during many years of his 
life with the wildeft fanaticifm, was born at Barenton, in Nor- 
mandy, in the year 1505. When he was only eight years of age 
he had the misfortune to lofe both his parents by the plague, 
and at the age of fourteen he was reduced to fuch diftrefs 
for want of means of fubfiftence, that he was compelled 
to quit his native place to feek a livelihood among ftrangers. 
In thefe circumftances he undertook to keep a {mall fchool 
at a village near Pontoife, and when he had faved a little 
money he determined to go to Paris, that he might gratify 
his avidity for learning, by purfuing his ftudies in the univer- 
fity of that city. Here, through motives of economy, 
rendered neceflary by his circumftances, he was induced to 
fhare with fome other fcholars the fame apartment ; but he 
was fo unfortunate in the eleCtion of his aflociates, that dur- 
ing the firft night which he fpent in their company they 
deferted him, carrying off with them his money and clothes. 
Sicknefs, induced by want, and the extreme of poverty, firft 
threw him into an hofpital, where he languifhed two years, 
and then left Paris, and obtained admiflion into the college 
of St. Barbe, in the humble capacity of a fervitor. Here he 
became, in a fhort time, converfant with every branch of 
learning, and his extraordinary acquirements and abilities 
being made known to the king, Francis I., he was taken 
under royal patronage, and was appointed to travel into the 
eaftern parts of the world for the purpofe of colleéting va- 
luable and curious MSS. On his return the monarch was 
fo well pleafed with his fervices, that he gave him the ap- 
pointment of profeflor-royal of mathematics, and of the 
languages, with a confiderable falary. He became addiéted 
to judicial aftrology, and obtruded his peculiar opinious in 
his le€tures. Pottel became attached to the chancellor Poyet, 
and with him was, through the influence of the queen of 
Navarre, the king’s fifter, banifhed the kingdom. He went 
to Vienna, and on account of fome offence, was foon obliged 
to quit the Auftrian dominions. He now went to Rome, 
where he was received by Loyola into the newly-formed 
fociety of Jefuits, but before’ his noviciate had expired, he 
avowed hisadherence to the opinion, that the power of councils 
is fuperior to that ofthe popes, and was ¢xpelled from the fo- 
ciety, and committed to prifon inthe year 1545. After his 
liberation, in about twelve months he retired to Venice, where 
he exhibited many proofs of aderanged mind, and was again 
thrown into prifon for opinions which he propagated. He 
returned to Paris, where, having undergone a variety of 
fortunes, he died in sa at the age of 76. He was author 
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of a great number of works: of thefe, one of the moft valu- 
luable is entitled «¢ De Orbis Terre Concordia,” the obje& 
of which was to contribute his efforts towards bringing 
the whole world into the belief of the Chriftian religion. 
The firft book contains proofs of the truth of Chriftianity ; 
the fecond a refutation of the doctrines of the Koran; the 
third treats of the origin of falfe religion and idolatry, and 
of the methods to be adopted to convert the Mahometans, 
Pagans, and Jews. Another of his works was, « A Har- 
mony of the Four Evangelifts, or a Difcourfe concerning 
the Life of our Saviour Jefus Chriit, with the Order of the 
Gofpels, Epiftles, &c. together with a brief Defcription 
and Map of the Holy Land.” “ Defcriptio Syriz,”? 1540. 
«© Of the Republic of the Turks, with an Account of the 
Laws and Manners of the Mahometans,”’ 1560. ‘* Cofmogra- 
phice Difcipline Compendium, cum Synopfe Rerum in toto 
Orbe Geftarum,”’ 1561. ‘¢ Alphabetum Linguarum XII. 
Charateribus differentium, necnon Introduétio ac legendi 
modus,”’ 1538. ‘ De Originibus, feu de Hebraice Lingue 
et Gentis Antiquitate, deque variarum Linguarum affinitate;’’ 
and forty or fifty other pieces. Moreri. 

PostEL, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Two Nethes; 10 miles E. of Tarnhout.— 
Alfo, a town of America, in South Carolina; 25 miles 
S.E. of Queenborough. 

POSTENEIN, a town of Pruffia, in Natangen; 24 
miles S.E. of Konigfberg. 

POST-ENTRY, in Commerce, an additional entry made 
by a merchant at the Cuftom-houfe, when the firft entry 
which he had made is found to be too fmall. 

POSTENZA, in Geography, a townof Naples, in Ba- 
filicata; 11 miles S.W. of Cirenza. 

POSTERIOR, a term of relation, implying fomething 
behind, or that comes after another. In which fenfe it is 
ufed in oppofition to prior and anterior. 

Posterior, or Pofferiores Auricule, in Anatomy, the muf- 
cular fibres ufually defcribed under the name of retrahentes 
auriculares. See Ear. 

PosTERIOR indicis, PosTERIOR medi, and PosTERIOR 
annularis, three interoflei mufcles of the hand, inferted in 
the ulnar fides of the refpettive fingers. The firft belongs 
to the internal interoflei, and the two laft to the external. 
See INTEROSSEI. 

Posterior Penis, a name given by many authors toa 
mufcle more generally known at this time by the name of 
the erector. | 

Posterior Ramus. See Ramus. 

POSTERIORITY, in Law, a term of comparifon, 
and relation in tenure, oppofite to priority. 

A manholding lands or tenements of two lords, holds of 
his ancient lord by priority, and of his later lord by fo/fe- 
riority. 

POSTERN, or Satty-porr, in Fortification, a {mall 
gate, ufually made in the angle of the flank of a baftion, or 
in that of the curtain, or near the orillon, defcending into 
the ditch; by which the garrifon may march in and out, un- 
perceived by the enemy, either to relieve the works, or to 
make private fallies, &c. See SALLY-fort. 

The word is alfo.ufed in the general for any private or 
back-door. ‘“ Poteftas habere pofternam in omni curia penitus 
inhibeatur, fed unicus fit ingreflus, &c.”’ Fleta. 

POSTEWAR, in Geography, a town of Norwegian- 
Lapland ; 100 miles S.W.-of Porfanger. 

POST-FACTO, Ex. See Ex Pof Fado. 

POST-FINE, a duty belonging to the king for a fine 
formerly acknowledged before him in his court ; paid by the 
cognizee after the fine is fully pafled, and all things touch- 
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ing the fame are accomplifhed. It is alfo called the * king’s 
filver.”? 

The rate is fo much, and half fo much, as was paid to the 
king for the pre fine, or primer fine ; or 10s. for every five 
marks of land, 7. ¢.- three-twentieths of the fuppofed an- 
nual value; and is colleéted by the fheriff of the county 
where the land lies, and to be anfwered by him into the ex- 
chequer. 

POSTHORSES, in Geography, a rocky iflet in the Eatt 
Indian fea, nearthe W. coaift of the iflandof Celebes. N. 
lat. 5° Elong. 119°. 181. 

POSTHUMOUS, or Postuumus, compofed of po/, 
and humus, ground, a child born after the death of his father, 
or taken out of the body of a dead mother. 

By 1o & 11 Will. ILf. cap. 16. it is enacted, that poft- 
humous children fhall be capable of taking in remainder, in 
the fame manner as if they had been born in their father’s life 
time ; that is, the remainder is allowed to veft in them while 
yet in their mother’s womb. 

In this point the civil law agrees with ours. Ff. 1. 5. 26. 
Accordingly, an infant in ventre fa mere, or in the mother’s 
womb, is fuppofed in law to be born for many purpofes. 
It is capable of having a legacy, or a furrender of a copy- 
hold eftate made to it. It may have a guardian afligned to 
ite Stat. in2 Cans lle.i24. 

Among the Romans, pofthumus was alfo ufed for a child 
born after the making of ateftament, which eccafioned the 
teftator to alter it. 

Postuumous is alfo applied figuratively to the works of 
an author that were not publifhed till after his death, or in- 
terment. 

POSTICUM, in Architedure, the poftern gate or back- 
door of any fabric. 

POSTICUS Prronzus, Serratus pofticus, Tibialis pof- 
ticus. See Peronmus, SERRATUS, TIBIALIS. 

POSTIGLIONE, in Geography, a town of Naples, in 
Principato Citra ; 15 miles W. of Cangiano. 

POSTIL, PosriiLa, a name anciently given to a note, 
or remark, written in the margin of the bible ; afterwards 
alfo to a note written in any other book pofterior to the 
text. 

Trivet in his Chronicle, {peaking of Step. Langton, arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, fays, ‘* Super bibliam poltillas fecit, 
&c. eam per capitula, quibus nunc utuntur moderni, di- 
ftinxit :”? that Alexander, bifhop of Chetter, “ fuper pfalte- 
rium pottillas {cripfit.”? Knighton, another of our hiitorians, 
{peaking of one Hugo, a Dominican and cardinal, fays, 
“totam bibliam pottillavit.”’ ; 

POSTILIONS, in Geography, a chain of rocks in the 
Eaft Indian fea, about 60 miles in length, from N. W. to S.E. 
S. lat. 6° 15! to 6° 48’. E. long. 119° 18! to 119° 54’. 

POSTING, among Merchants, the putting an account 
forward from one book to another ; particularly, from the 
journal or waite book into the ledger. 

POSTIQUE, formed from the Italian pofficcio, added, 
&c. in Architefure, &c. An ornament of {culpture is faid 
to be poftique, when it is fuperadded after the work itfelf 
is done. 

A table of marble, or other matter, is alfo faid to be 
poftique when it is incruftated in a decoration of archi- 
teCture, &c. 

POSTLETHWAYTE, Matacut, in Biography, a 
merchant of London, publifhed a «* Commercial Dittionary,’” 
in two vols. folio, which is a work of great labour and 
utility. 

POSTLIMINIUM, Posriiminy, among the Romans, 
the return of one who had gone to fojourn elfewhere, aon 
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been banifhed, or been taken by the enemy, to his own 
country and ftate. 

It was thus called, according to Aul. Gellius, from po/, 
after, and limen, threfbold; q. d. a return to the fame 
bounds, or threfhold. Though others after Amm. Marcel- 
linus, will have it fo denominated, becaufe perfons were re- 
ftored into the houfe through a hole in the wall, poff limen, 
not by going over the threfhold, which was efteemed 
ominous. 

PostLiminruM was alfo a law or action, by which one re- 
covered an inheritance, or other matter, that had been loit, 
from a ftranger or enemy. 

PosriiminiuM, Right of, in the Law of Nations, is that in 
virtue of which perfons and things, taken by the enemy, are 
reftored to their former ftate, when coming again under. the 
power of the nation to which they belonged. 

In order to illuftrate and afcertain the foundation of this 
right, it fhould be confidered, that the fovereign is obliged 
to protect the perfons and goods of his fubjects, and to de- 
fend them againft the enemy ; therefore, when a fubject, or 
any part of his fubftance, is fallen into the hands of the 
enemy, fhould any fortunate event bring them again into the 
fovereign’s power, it is certainly incumbent on him to re- 
ftore them to their former ftate ; he ought to re-eftablifh 
the perfons in all their rights and obligations, to give back 
the effects to the owners, and, in a word, to fettle all things 
as they were before they fell into the enemy’s hands. The 
juitice or injuftice of the war makes no difference in this re- 
fpe& ; not only becaufe, according to the voluntary law of 
nations, the war, as to its effeéts, is reputed juft on both 
fides, but likewife becaufe war, whether juft or not, is a 
national caufe ; and if the fubjects fighting or -fuffering for 
it, when fallen themfelves (or their effects) into the enemy’s 
hands, are by fome fortunate incident returned under the 
power of their own nation, there is no reafon why they 
fhould not be reftored to their former condition. It is as if 
they had never been taken. If the war be juft, they were 
unjuftly taken ; and thus nothing is more natural than to re- 
ftore them as foon as it becomes poffible. If the war be un- 
jut, they are not bound to bear the calamities of more than any 
other part of the nation. The evil falls on them in being 
taken; and by their efcape or releafe they are delivered. Here 
it 1s again as if they had never been taken ; neither their fove- 
reign nor the enemy has any particular right over them. 
The enemy has loft by one accident what he had gained 
by another. 

Perfons return, and things are recovered, by the right of 
poftliminium, when, after being taken by the enemy, they 
were again under the power of their own nation. Thus 
this right takes place, as foon as fuch perfons or things 
taken by the enemy fall into the hands of foldiers belonging 
to the fame nation, or are brought back to the army, the 
camp, their fovereign’s territories, or the places under his 
command. Our allies, who join with us in a war, make 
but one party, jointly with us; the caufe is common; the 
right one and the fame ; they are confidered as making but 
one body with us. Therefore, when perfons or things taken 
by the enemy are retaken by our allies, or our auxiliaries, 
or in any other manner fall into their hands, this is exa@ly 
the fame thing with regard to right, as if they were come 
again into our own power; the power of our allies being in 
this cafe but one and the fame. The right of poftliminium 
therefore takes place in the hands of thofe who join with us 
in the war; the perfons and things recovered by them from 
the enemy, are to be reftored to their former condition, 
Moreover, the right of poftliminium neceflarily takes place 
for us within their territories, no lefs than within our own, 


when thefe allies make one common caufe with us and are, 
aflociates in the war. But if, as in our times is frequently 
the practice, an ally only furnifhes us the fuccours ftipulated 
in the treaties, without coming to a rupture with our 
enemy, their two ftates continuing in their immediate rela- 
tions to obferve the peace, then only thofe auxiliaries fent 
by him are partakers and affociates inthe war. His domi- 
nions adhere to their neutrality. The right of poftliminium 
is of no force among neutral nations, for the power inclined 
to remain neuter in a war, mutt look on it, as to the effeéts, 
equally juft on both fides, and confequently, confider what- 
ever is taken by either, as a lawful acquifition. T'o allow 
in his dominions that one may claim things taken by the 
other, or to grant him the right of poftliminium in preju- 
dice to the other, would be to declare in his favour, and de- 
part from the neutrality. 

_If it be inquired what things are recoverable by this 
right, it may be obferved that naturally, goods of all kinds 
are recoverable by the right of poftliminium, and could they 
be certainly known again, there is no intrinfic reafon why 
moveables fhould be excepted. Accordingly the ancients, 
on recovering thefe things from the enemy, have reftored 
them to their former owners. See feveral inftances in Gro- 
tius, b. i. chap. 16. § 2. But the difficulty of knowing 
again things of this nature, and the endlefs difputes which 
would {pring from the re-vindication of them, have in moft 
parts introduced a contrary practice. Farther, from the 
little hope of recovering eflects taken from the enemy, and 
once carried into a place of fafety, the former owners are 
{uppofed to have relinquifhed and given them up. It is there- 
fore with reafon that moveables or booty are excepted from 
the right of poftliminium, unlefs taken from the enemy im- 
mediately after the feizure of them; in this cafe it is neither 
difficult for them to be known again, nor can the proprietor 
be fuppofed to have relinquifhed them. A cuftom being 
once admitted, and well eftablifhed, it would be unjuft to 
trefpafs on it. Among the Romans indeed flaves were not 
treated like other moveables; they, by the right of poftli- 
minium, were reftored to their matters, even when the reft 
of the booty was detained ; for one manifeft reafon, it being 
always eafy to know a flave again, and to whom he be- 
longed ; the owner alfo, as he entertained hopes of recover- 
ing him, is not fuppofed to have relinquifhed his right. 
Prifoners of war, who have given their parole ; territories 
and towns which have fubmitted to the enemy, who have 
{worn or promifed allegiance to him, cannot of themfelves 
return to their former condition, by the right of poftlimi- 
nium, for faith is to be kept even with enemies, But if the 
fovereign retakes thefe towns, countries, or prifoners, who 
had furrendered to the enemy, he recovers all his former 
rights over them, and is to re-eftablifh them in their former 
condition; they then enjoy the right of poftliminium with- 
out any breach of their word or violation of faith. The 
enemy lofes by arms the right he had gained by them. But, 
concerning prifoners of war, a diftinétion fhould be made. 
If they were entirely free on their parole, it is not only 
coming again under the’ power of their nation, which can 
deliver them; becaufe if they had even returned to their 
home they would ftill have been prifoners. The will of him 
who took them, or his total fubmiffion, can alone difcharge 
them ; but if they have only promifed not to run away, a 
promife they frequently make in order to avoid the evils of 
a prifon, all they are bound to is that of themfelves, they 
fhall not quit the enemy’s country, or the place afligned for 
their dwelling : and if the troops of their party fhould get 
pofleffion of the place where they dwell, they are by the 
laws of arms releafed and reftored to their nation, and to 
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their former ftate. Should it be afked, whether a town, fur- 
rendering to the enemy’s arms, and retaken by thofe of its 
fovereign, and thus reftored to its former rights, thus re- 
covers fuch of its poffeffions as had been alienated by the 
enemy, when he became mafter of it? The anfwer requires 
us to diftinguifh between moveable goods, not recoverable 
by the right of poftliminium, and immoveables. As for 
immoveables, it fhould be remembered, that the acquifition 
of a town taken in war is not complete till confirmed by a 
treaty of peace, or the entire fubmiffion or deftruétion of 
the ftate to which it belonged. Tull then the fovereign of 
that town has hopes of retaking it, or recovering it by a 
peace. And from the moment it returns into his power, 
he reftores it to all its rights, and confequently it recovers 
all its pofleffions, as far as in their nature they are recover- 
able. Therefore it reaflumes its immoveables from the 
hands of thofe who were precipitate in purchafing them. 
But if this town had been ceded to the enemy by a treaty 
of peace, or was abfolutely fallen into his power by the 
fubmiffion of the whole ftate, it has no claim to the right of 
poftliminium ; and the alienation of any of its poffeffions by 
the conqueror is valid and irretrievable. Should fome fubfe- 
quent fortunate revolution deliver it from the conqueror’s 
yoke, it can revindicate them. When Alexander made a 
prefent to the Theffalians of the fum due from them to the 
Thebans, he was fo abfolutely mafter of the republic of 
Thebes, that he deftroyed the city, and fold the inhabitants. 
The fame decifions take place with regard to the immove- 
ables of individuals, prifoners,.or not, which have been 
alienated by the enemy while he was mafter of the country. 
A fovereign, taking a prifoner of war, has no other right 
than to detain him till the end of the war, or till he be ran- 
fomed ; and has none or any of his rights, unlefs he can 
feize them. It is impoffible to produce any natural reafon 
why he who has taken a prifoner can have a right to difpofe 
of any goods or poffeffions but thofe which the prifoner has 
about him. 

When a nation or ftate has been entirely fubdued, it may 
be afked whether a revolution can entitle it to the right of 
poftliminium? If this ftate has not acquiefced in its new 
fubjeGtion, and ceafes to refift from mere inability ; if the 
fword of congueft is not laid afide by the victor, and he has 
not taken up the fceptre of peace and equity, it is only con- 
quered and oppreffed, and on being delivered by an ally, it 
returns without doubt to its former ftate. He who refcues 
it from the yoke of the oppreflor, fhould genereufly reftore 
it to allits rights. But if a ftate has voluntarily furren- 
dered to the conqueror, and if the people, no longer treated 
as enemies but as good fubjeéts, have fubmitted to a lawful 
government, they are incorporated with the conquering 
ftate ; they make part of it, and fhare its fate, their former 
ftate is abfolutely effaced: whoever the new conqueror be, 
that afterwards fubdues the ftate to which the vanquifhed 
are united, they undergo the deftiny of the former. If 
thefe people fhake off the yoke and recover their liberty by 
their own virtue, they regain all their rights ; they return to 
their former ftate, and foreign nations have no right to de- 
termine whether they have withdrawn from a legal autho- 
rity, or whether they have broke their chains. Thus the 
kingdom of Portugal, which had been invaded and fubdued 
by Philip II. king of Spain, under pretence of an here- 
ditary right, but in effe& from avidity aided by a fuperior 
force, after groaning under all the miferies of tyranny, re- 
covered the independency of its crown, and regained its an- 
cient rights by driving out the Spaniards, and placing the 
duke of Braganza on the throne. 

Provinces, towns, and countries, which the enemy re- 
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ftores by the treaty of peace, are certainly entitled to the 
right ef poftliminium. For the fovereign, in whatever 
manner be recovers them, is on their returning under his 
power to reftore them to their former ftate. But whatever 
is ceded to the enemy by a treaty of peace is truly and fully 
alienated. It has no longer an affinity with the right of 
poftliminium, unlefs the treaty of peace be broken and an- 
nulled. Moreover, the right of poftliminium is fecluded 
after the fignature of the peace: this right entirely relates 
to the ftate of war. For this very reafon there is always an 
exception in favour of prifoners of war. If the enemy who 
fhould have releafed the prifoners when the war is at an end, 
having no longer any thing to fear from them, continues the 
ftate of war by detaining them in captivity, and more efpe- 
cially if he reduces them to flavery; they have a right, 
when an opportunity offers, to affert their liberty, to efcape 
from his injuftice, and to return into their country, equally as 
in time ef war, fince, with regard to them, the war con- 
tinues ; and then the fovereign, from his obligation to pro- 
tet them, is to reftore them to their former condition. 
They are free even by efcaping into a neutral country. 
Prifoners are to be confidered as citizens, who one day may 
return into their own country, and on their return the fove- 
reign is obliged to reftore them to their former ftate ; and 
therefore the right of thofe prifoners and the obligations to 
which they are bound, with the rights of others over them, 
{till fubtift entire, and only fuffer a fufpenfion in the exer- 
cife of part of them, during their imprifonment. The pri- 
foner of war retains therefore a right to difpofe of his poi- 
feflions, particularly in cafe of death; and the will of a 
prifoner of war is of force in his own country, unlefs an- 
nulled by fome inherent defe&. In cafe of marriage, the 
captivity of one of the parties does not affeét the tie, and 
on his return home, he, by poftliminium, is again entitled 
to all his matrimonial rights. Among the Romans the right 
of pofthminium was of force even in profound peace, rela- 
tively to nations with which Rome had neither conneétions 
of friendfhip, right of hofpitality, nor alliance. This was 
becaufe thofe people were confidered in fome meafure as 
enemies. Milder manners have almoft every where fup- 
preffed this remainder of barbarifm, Vattel’s Law of Na- 
tions, b. iii. 

POSTMAN, inthe Court of Exchequer. See Prece- 
DENCE. : 

POST NATI, in Our Statutes, is particularly ufed for 
fuch perfons as were born in Scotland, after the acceffion of 
king James I. to the crown of England. 

7 Jac. I. it was by all the judges folemnly adjudged, 
that fuch perfons were no aliens in England; as, on the 
contrary, the ante-nati, or thofe born in Scotland before 
that acceffion, were aliens here in refpeé to the time of their 
birth. 

Post-NaTus is alfo ufed by Bra¢ton, Fleta, Glanville, 
&c. for the fecond fon, as diftinguifhed from the eldeit. 
Thus in Brompton, lib. ii. “ Eft confuetudo in quibufdam 
partibus, quod poft-natus prefertur primogenito.”’ 

POST-OFFICE. See Post, /upra. 

POSTOFITTO, in Geography, a town of Naples, in 
Capitanata; 6 miles S. of Monte d’ Angelo. 

POSTOMIS, among the Ancients, a barnacle or iron 
inftrument fixed on the nofe, or put into the mouth of a 
horfe, to make him quiet. 

POSTPONING, the putting any thing after, or behind 
another, with regard either to the order of time or place. 
Sometimes it is taken in an ill part; as when we fay, the 
bookbinder has poftponed a fheet, &c. out of a book. 

POST-PREDICAMENTS, in Logic, are certain ge- 
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neral affections, or properties arifing from a comparifon of 
predicaments with each other ; or modes following the pre- 
dicaments, and often belonging to many. 

Such, according to Ariftot e, are oppofitum, prius, fimul, 
motus, and habere: the three firft of which are in all predica- 
ments. 

POSTSCENIUM, in the Ancient Theatre. 
SCENIUM. 

POSTSCRIPT, an after-thought, or article added to 
a letter, or memoir ; containing fomething learnt or recol- 
leSted after the fubfcription on conclufion of the piece. 

It is ufually marked thus, P.S. The Spectator obferves, 
that a woman’s mind is ever better Jearnt from her P.S. than 
her letter. 

POST-TERM, or Post-rerminum, in Law, a fee, 
or penalty, taken by the cuftos brevium of the court of 
common pleas, for the return of a writ, not only after the 
day, but after the term or time in which fuch writs are 
returnable; for which the cuftos brevium has twenty 
pence. 

POSTULATE, Postutatum, in Mathematics, a clear, 
evident propofition ; wherein it is affirmed, or denied, that 
fomething may, or may not be done. See Proposition. 

A thing immediately deduced from the confideration of 
one fingle definition, if it exprefs fomething to agree or dif- 
agree to another, is called an axiom. If it affirm, that 
fomething may or may not be done, it is called a poflulate. 

Thus, e. gr. from the genefis of a circle, it is evident, 
that all right lines drawn from the centre to the circum- 
ference, are equal; fince they only reprefent one and the 
fame line in a different fituatien: this propofition, therefore, 
is efteemed an axiom. Sce Axiom. 

But, fince it is evident from the fame definition, that a 
circle may be defcribed with any interval, and from any 
point, this is accounted a poftulate. | 

Axioms and poftulates, therefore, accordmg to fome, 
feem to have nearly the fame relation to each other that theo- 
rems and problems have: axioms being confidered as inde- 
monttrable theoretical truths, and poftulata as indemonttrable 
practical truths. 

But others will have it, that axioms, or common notions, 
are primitive, and common to all things partaking of the 
nature of quantity, and which, therefore, may become the 
objects of mathematical fcience, fuch as number, time, ex- 
tenfion, weight, motion, &c.; and that poftulata relate 
particularly to magnitudes ftri€tly fo called, or to things 
having local extenfion, fuch as lines, furfaces, and folids ; 
fo that in this fenfe of the word poftulatum, Euclid, befides 
axioms, or thofe principles which are common to all kinds 
of quantity, has aflumed certain poftulata to be granted him, 
peculiar to extenfive magnitude. Hence feveral of the prin- 
ciples aflumed in his elements, and ranked among the axioms 
by the moderns, are by Proclus ranked among the poftu- 
tata; which has induced Dr. Wallis to judge, that the latt 
of the two fenfes given to the term poftulatum is moft agree- 
able to the meaning of the ancient geometers. And thofe 
who contend for this fenfe of the word, add, that Euclid, 
in poftulating to draw a right line from one point to another, 
does not mean that any man can actually do this, but only 
that it may be conceived as poflible. So that poitulata are 
axioms no lefs than the other principles aflumed in -the ele- 
ments of geometry, but axioms relating to a particular fub- 
ject, and not common to all. Wallis’s Oper. vol. 1. p. 667, 
668. See PRINCIPLE. 

POSTULATION, PosruLario, in the Common Law, 
the nomination of a perfon to a dignity in the church, to 
which, by the canons, he cannot be elected; as, for want 
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of age, of birth, becaufe already poflefled of a benefice in. 
compatible therewith, or for the like impediment. 

Thus the formal election of fuch a perfon being faulty, 
they are obliged to proceed by way of poftulation ; that is, 
the chapter befeeches the perfon, to whom the confirmation 
of the election belongs, to approve of it, though it be not 
canonical, See ExLection. 

The perfon to whom the fupplication is made by the 
Proteftants in Germany, is the emperor; by the Papifts, 
the pope. 

Wicquefort obferves, that when a part of the chapter 
eleéts, and another poflulates, the number of poftulants muft 
be twice as great as that of the electors, to bring the matter 
to a poftulation. 

POSTURES of the Body. The continued unnatural 
poltures of the body are the occafions of many very unhappy 
effeéts in the human frame ; crookednefs in fhape is very fre- 
quently the confequence of them. 

And it is no uncommon thing to fee fchool-boys, who are 
forced to be continually bending to write upon their knee, 
or upon a low form, very terribly affli€ted by means of the 
compreffion which that unnatural and continued pofture has 
given the lower part of the breaft, and the vifcera contained 
in the epigaftrium ; and particularly thofe unhappy youths, 
who, from being fhort-fighted, are expofed to a greater 
degree of ftooping than the reft, have been found terribly 
apes with diforders of the breaft and of the lower 
belly. 

On applying for relief in thefe complaints, the phyfician 
ufually forgets to inquire into the caufe, and hearing nothing 
of the continued bending pofture of the body, which is the 
occafion of all the diforders, the medicines he gives prove 
ineffetual with fome, and with others greatly heighten the 
diforder. 

But when the prefcriber will be at the pains of informin 
himfelf of the caufe in thefe cafes, and forbid the con- 
tinuance of the pofture, which has been the fole occafion 
of them; nature alone will often make the cure, or if not 
alone, yet very often with this caution the methods will 
prove fuccefsful, which were ineffectual, or even hurtful 
without it. 

PosturE, in Painting and Sculpture, the fituation of a 
figure with regard to the eye, and of the feveral principal 
members of it with regard to one another, by which its 
ation is exprefled. 

A good part of the painter’s art confifts in adjufting the 
poftures; in giving the moft agreeable poftures to his 
figures ; in accommodating them to the chara¢ters of the 
re{pective figures, and the part each has in the aétion; and 
in conduéting and purfuing them throughout. 

Poftures are either natural or artificial. 

The zatural are fuch as nature feems to have had a view 
to in the mechanifm of the body; or rather, fuch as the 
ordinary actions and occafions of life lead us to exhibit 
while young, and the joints, mufcles, ligaments, &c. are 
flexible. 

Artificial poftures are thofe which fome extraordinary 
views or occafions lead us to exhibit. Such, e. gr. are thofe 
of our balance and pofture-maitters. 

A painter would be ftrangely puzzled with the figure of 
Clark (a famous pofture-maiter of Pall-mall), in a hiftory- 
piece. This man, we are told in the Philof. Tranf., had 
fuch an abfolute command of his mufeles, &c. that he could 
disjoint almoft his whole body ; fo that he impofed on that 
great furgeon Mullens, who looked on him to be in fuch a 
miferable condition, he would not undertake his cure. 
Though a well-made man, he would appear with all the de- 
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formities imaginable; hunch-backed, pot-bellied, fharp- 
breafted, &c. He disjointed his arms, fhoulders, legs, and 
thighs ; and rendered himfelf fuch an obje& of pity, that he 
has frequently extorted money, in quality of a cripple, from 
the fame company he had the minute before been in, in 
quality of a companion. He would make his hips ftand a 
confiderable way out from his loins, and fo high as to in- 
vade the place of his back. Yet his face was the mot 
changeable part about him, and fhewed more poftures than 
all the reft. 

POSURE, in Geography, a town of New Navarre; 
220 miles §.S.E. of Cafa Grande. 

POSZEGA. See PosrGa. 

POT, in our Old Writers, a head-piece of war. It is 
mentioned {tat. 13 Car. II. c.6. The pot was an iron hat 
with broad brims. See Grofe’s Mil. Ant. vol. i. 


Por, a liquid meafure at Paris, and in other parts of | 


France, called alfo quarte, 144 of which are equal to 36 
fetiers = a muid. At Lyons, the wine meafure, called 
“ anée,”? or “ afnée,’’ contains 88 pots, each equal to a 
Paris pint ; fo that the afnée is = 243 Englifh gallons very 
nearly. The pot is divided into 2 chopines, or 4 demi- 
feptiers. At Bourdeaux, 181.18 pots = 100 Englifh gal- 
lons, and each = 1274 cubic inches. At Dunkirk, 167.39 
pots = 100 Englifh gallons, andeach = 138 cubic inches. 
At Geneva, 401.74 pots = 100 Englifh gallons, and each 
= 524 cubic inches. At Lyons, 403.49 pots = 100 Eng- 
lifh gallons, and each = 574 cubic inches. At Marfeilles, 
380.75 pots = 100 Englifh gallons, and each = 602 cubic 
inches. At Montpelier, 358.14 pots of wine = 100 Eng- 
lifh gallons, and each = 644 cubic inches ; and 363.78 pots 
of oil = 100 Englifh gallons, and each = 634 cubic inches. 
At Paris, 201.75 pots = 100 Englifh gallons, and each = 
114d cubic inches. At Rouen, 232.16 pots = 100 Englifh 
gallons, and each = 99% cubic inches. At Strafburg, 
197.43 pots = 100 Englifh gallons, aud each = 117 cubic 
inches. 

Pors, Fire. See Fire-Pots. 

Pots, Garden, fuch as are made ufe of for plants and 
flowers. 

Pots of thefe kinds are particularly neceflary in the cul- 
ture of numerous forts of plants, fuch as all tender exotics 
of the green-houfe and ftove forts; which mult be planted 
in them, for the convenience of moving them in and out of 
their departments, as there may be occation. 

They are alfo exceedingly ufeful in raifing many young 
feedlings and cuttings, that require moving to occafional 
fhade, fhelter, and artificial heat ; likewife for many young 
plants that are tender whilft young, and require to be re- 
moved under fhelter for the firft two or three winters, but 
become hardy enough afterwards to bear the full air the year 
round; and likewife to plant many of the more curious 
hardy flowering plants, and others, and choice flowering 
fhrubs, &c. in, to remove occafionally, to adorn particular 
compartments or fituations. 

In cee there are about eight different fizes of this 
fort of pots made ufe of, which are neceffary in order to 
fuit the different forts of plants, as well as all forts in their 
different {tages of growth: as when the plants are young, 
and of {mall fize, they may be firft planted in {mall ones ; 
and as they increafe in bulk, be fhifted into thofe a fize 
larger, repeating it as often as neceflary. See PLANTING 
in Pots. 

The feveral fizes are in regular gradation, each fize 
having its name, for the convenience of readily fupplying 
the fizes wanted for particular ufes, being always reckoned 
by the caft at the houfes, from two to fixty pots to each, 
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according to their fizes; the largeft having only two toa 
caft, and the fmalleft fixty; fo that, being of eight dif- 
ferent fizes or cafts, they are diftinguifhed by the following 
terms, twos, eights, twelves, fixteens, twenty-fours, thirty- 
twos, forty-eights, and fixties; the feveral catts from the 
twos being in a gradual diminution in fize, and the price of 
the different cafts is the fame; thofe of two, &c. being as 
much as thofe of fixty, and fo of the reft. From two to 
three fhillings is the general price per caft, at the potteries 
in the vicinity of London. 

In garden pots there is alfo a particular fhallow fort of a 
wide, {quat, pan-form make, ufed on fome occafions, efpe- 
cially among the myrtle-gardeners in the neighbourhood of 
London, in raifing great quantities of thefe plants annually, 
in order to have always a regular fucceflion advanced to 
proper growth for the markets. Thefe kinds of wide fhal- 
low pan-pots are employed to prick or plant out the re- 
quifite fupplies of numerous fmall myrtle-cuttings, in fum- 
mer, &c. for annual propagation, and which are commonly 
called itore-pans. 

In thefe ftore-pans they generally prick a great number 
of fuch {mall flips or cuttings, at oaly about an inch or 
two apart, often to the amount of hundreds in each, juft to 
ftrike them, and remain two or three months, or more, ‘till 
advanced a little in growth; in which time the pans thus 
ftored are convenient for removing to different fituations re- 
quired, fuch as, at firft planting “or afterwards, either into 
a hot-bed, whereby to ftrike the cuttings more expedi- 
tioufly, or, for the fame advantage, when in want of hot- 
beds, to be placed under a garden-frame and lights, or un- 
der hand-glaffes, either with or without a hot-bed ; and alfo 
for removing to a green-houfe or garden-frame, for pro- 
tection in winter, &c. all of which being thus continued in 
them, according to the progrefs of growth which they 
make; fo that when they difcover themfelves to be well 
ftruck in bottom radicles, and have fhot a little top, they 
may be pricked out feparately into {mail pots, or occa- 
fionally three, four, or five in larger ones, for a year, then 
feparated as above ; or fometimes bedded out in the fpring, 
in beds of natural earth, fix or eight inches apart, to ac- 
quire an advanced {tate of growth till autumn, and then 
potted off fingly. Bog 

The fame kind of pan-pots are alfo ufeful for feveral 
other purpofes of propagation, both to fow feeds and plant 
{mall cuttings, flips, &c. in, of tender exotics, and of va- 
rious other forts of curious or particular kinds of plants, 
both of the green-houfe, hot-houfe, and the open ground, 
in order to have fimilar culture as the above. Thefe pan- 
pots are from ten to twelve or fourteen inches in width, and 
about fix inches deep, having holes at bottom, as in the 
common kind. And another fort of pot, of different make 
from the general kind, is fometimes ufed for planting fome 
kinds of bulbous roots in, for blowing in the apartments of 
the houfe: they are narrow and upright, of equal width 
from bottom to top, fix, eight, or ten inches deep, or a 
little more, and from three to four or five inches in width ; 
and are occafionally ufed for planting bulbs of the Guernfey 
lily, and fome other fimilar kinds, to blow in autumn and 
winter, in the windows, or on the chimney-piece of the 
dwelling or fitting-room, or in a green-houfe, or hot-houle, 
&c. as they appear neat, and admit of being placed clofe, 
or in a {maller {pace than the common pots, one bulb bein 
planted in each ; they being previoufly filled with light fandy 
earth to near the top. See PLAnrine in Pots. 

All thefe feveral forts of pots may be obtained at the 
potteries in the different parts of the kingdom. 

In choofing the pots, it is neceflary to fee that they are 
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burnt fufficiently hard, and fo perfectly found as to ring, 
when ftruck with your knuckles; and that they have all 
holes at the bottom, to difcharge the fuperfluous moifture 
from the earth about the roots of the plants; the iarger 
forts having generally four holes, one in the middle of the 
bottom, and three around the circumference, at equal dif- 
tances; but the fmaller kinds commonly only one in the 
middle of the bottom. ‘ 

In refpe& to the fizes of pots that are proper for the 
different forts of plants, it is commonly mentioned in the 
culture of the plants where any particular fizes are necef- 
fary. 

Where {mall pots are advifed, it is generally to be un- 
derftood either as fixties, forty-eights, or thirty-twos, ac- 
cording to the forts or fizes of the plants that are to be 
potted. a 

Pors, Glafs. See Gxass- Pots. 

Por, Hotch. See Horcu-Pot. 

Por, White. See Wuirtr. 

POTABLE, Porasitis, fomewhat that may be taken, 
or fwallowed by way of drink. 

The alchemifts talk much of potable gold, auium potabile. 
See AuRuM. 

POTALIA, in Botany. See Nicanpra. 

POTAM, in Geography, atown of New Mexico, in the 
province of Hiaqui; 54 miles S.W. of Ricchico. 

POTAMI, a town of the ifland of Corfu. 

POTAMO, in Biography, a Platonic philofopher of 
‘ Alexandria, and the firft projeétor of the-Ecle¢tic feét, is 
faid to have flourifhed under the reign of Auguftus; but 
according to Diogenes Laertius, he commenced his defign 
towards the clofe of the fecond century. This author fays, 
that not long before he wrote his * Lives of the Philo- 
fophers,’? an Ecleétic fe& had been introduced by -Potamo 
of Alexandria, which was to embrace tenets colleéted from 
every former fe&. Potamo, it fhould feem, endeavoured 
to reconcile the precepts of Plato with thofe of other maf- 
ters. Attempts of the fame kind had been made by other 
Alexandrian philofophers, from the firft commencement of 
their fchools; but he was probably the firft who attempted 
to inftitute a new feét upon this principle, in which it is 
almoft certain he failed of fuccefs. This philofopher is to be 
' diftinguifhed from a rhetorician of the fame name, who was 
a native of Lefbos, or Mitylene, and flourifhed under the 
reign of Tiberius. He was the author of “ A Hiftory, of 
Alexander the Great ;”’ ‘* Panegyrics’’ on Brutus and Ti- 
berius Czfar; a treatife «‘ Concerning a perfect Orator,”’ 
&c. Enfield’s Hift. Phil. 

POTAMOGETON, in Botany, Pond-weed, zelxo- 
ysilwy of the ancient Greeks, fo called from rorapos, a river, 
and yelu, a neighbour or ally, becaufe it grows in water.— 
Lina. Gen. 67. . Schreb. 92. Willd.,Sp. Pl. v. 1., 712. 
Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. Sm. Fl. Brit. 193. Ait. Hort. 
Kew. v. 1. 279. Brown Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 343. 
Juff. 19. ‘Lamarck Illuftr. t: 89. Gaertn. t. 84.—Clafs 
and order, Yetrandria Tetragynia. Nat. Ord. IJnundate, 
Linn. WNaiades, Jufl. Alifmacee, Brown. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. none. Cor. Petals four, roundifh, ob- 
tufe, concave, ere&, with claws, deciduous. Stam. Fila- 
ments four, flat, obtufe, very fhort; anthers fhort, of two 
round lobes. Pi. Germens four, ovate, pointed; ftyles 
none; ftigmas obtufe. eric. none. Seeds four, roundifh, 
‘pointed, gibbous at the outer fide, compreffed and angular 
at the inner. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx none. Petals four. Stylesnone. Seeds 
four, naked. 

This genus is entirely aquatic, floating for the moft part 
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under the furface of frefh-water pools and rivers, only 
throwing up its flowering {pikes to a {mall height above that 
level, in order that the pollen may efcape injury. The 
herbage of all the f{pecies is femipellucid, and highly vaf- 
cular, imbibing and exhaling moiture with great facility 
from every part; their general colour is a dull olive-green, 
verging, in fome inftanees, to a brighter green, in others 
to a reddifh hue. They are all herbaceous, perennial, 
branched, devoid of pubefcence. Linnzus, in the fecond 
edition of Sp. Pl., reckons up twelve fpecies, of which 
peclinatum and marinum prove to be one and the fame, and 
ferratum is not well underftood. Except perhaps this laft, 
all are natives of Britain, as are the new ones added by 
Willdenow. We fhall therefore treat of the whole fourteen 
{pecies of this author. Four of them have been obferved in 
New South Wales, by Mr. Brown, but no new ones. 

1. P. natarzs. Broad-leaved Pond-weed.. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
182. Willd. n.1. Fl. Brit. n. 1. Engl. Bot. t. 1822. 
Fl. Dan. t toz5. Mill. Hluftr. t. 11. (P. latifolium ; 
Ger. Em. 821. )—Upper leaves oblong-ovate, ftalked, float- 
ing ; thofe below the {urface linear.—Common in the ponds 
and rivers of Europe, and found alfo in New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’sJand. With us it fowersin July. The 
root confifts of long fimple fibres, running deep into the 
mud. Stems many feet in length, much branched, round, 
leafy. The broad, dark-green, floating upper /eaves cover 
the furface of the water, being each about three inches long, 
and one and a half broad, on longifh ftalks. Stipulas almott 
equal in length to the footftalks, and placed between them 
and the ftem, linear, acute. Bradeas like them, one to 
each folitary thick flower-flalk. Spike fimple, raifed two or 
three inches above the water, and compofed of feveral 
brownifh-green, feffile, vertical flowers. 

2. P. fluitans. Long-leaved floating Pond-weed. Roth. 
Germ. y. 1, 72. vs 2. 292. Willd. n. 2. FI. Brit. 1391. 
Engl. Bot. t. 1286.—Lower leaves lanceolate, pointed, 
membranous; upper elliptic-lanceolate, fomewhat coria- 
ceous; all of them ftalked.—Native of pools and flow rivers 
in Germany and fome.parts of England ; alfo in North 
America. The whole of the herbage is nearly under water, 

the uppermoft aves only being fomewhat floating, but 
{carcely horizontal. Their fhape is much more oblong 
than in the former, and their colour reddifh, like that of the 
Jpikes of flowers. Willdenow fufpects this to be a variety 
of the preceding, but furely without reafon. He allows it 
to remain permanently diftin& about Berlin. 

3. P. heterophyllum. Various-leaved Pond-weed. Schreb. 
Lipf. 21. Willd. n. 3. Fil. Brit. 1390. Engl. Bot. 
t. 1285. (P. paluftre; Teefdale Tr. of Linn. Soe. v. 5. 
43. P. gramineum; Fl. Dan. t. 222, wanting the upper 
leaves. )—Leaves under water membranous, linear-lanceo- 
late, feffile ; the upper ones floating, coriaceous, elliptical, 
ftalked. Flower-{talks {welling upwards.—Native of ditches 
and ftill pools in Germany and Britain. This bears moft re- 
femblance to the firft, but is in all its parts {earcely half fo 
large. The colour is bright olive. The floating /eaves are 
chiefly produced in autumn, when the flowers. moft abound, 
and the whole plant is very much branched. The flower- 
jfralks are club-fhaped. 

4. P. perfoliatum. Perfoliate Pond-weed. Linn. Sp. PI. 
182. Willd. n. 4. Fl. Brit. n.2. Engl. Bot. t. 168. 
Fl. Dan. t. 196. (P. tertrum Dodonzi; Ger. Em. 822.)— 
Leaves heart-fhaped, clafping the ftem, all below the fur- 
face.—Frequent in ditches and pools throughout Europe, 
efpecially on a clay foil. It occurs alfo at Port Jackfon. 
The whole plant, except the fhort brown /pikes, is im- 
merfed in the water. The /eaves are {carcely two inches 
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long, of a broad heart-fhaped form, ribbed, brittle, and 
highly vafcular. They are not truly perfoliate, but, from 
clafping the ftem, have that appearance. 

5. P. denfum. Clofe-leaved Pond-weed. Linn. Sp. PI. 
162. . Willd. a. 5. FI. Brit. ni. 3. Engl. Bot. t-°397. 
(P. feu Fontinalis media lucens ; Bauh. Hitt. v. 3. 769. )— 
Leaves ovate, pointed, oppofite, crowded. Stem forked. 
Spike of four flowers.—Native of pools, ditches, and flow 
rivers, in England, France, and Italy, flowering in June. 
The /eaves are numerous, crowded, {carcely above an inch 
long. Flower-ftalks folitary from the forks of the item, 
recurved. Spike very fhort, pale green, of four, fometimes 
only two, flowers, which are all that appears of the plant 
above the water, and for a fhort period only. 

6. P. lucens. Shining Pond-weed. Linn. Sp. Pl. 183. 
Willd, -n. 6. Fl. “Brit.“n. 4.’ (Engl. \Bot.' t.° 376." Fi. 
Dan. t. 195. (P. longis acutis folus; Ger. Em. 822.)— 
Leaves ovato-lanceolate, flat, tapering at their bafe. Spike 
denfe, many-flowered.— A. very frequent plant in the ponds, 
ditches, lakes, and rivers of Europe, growing entirely 
under water, except the flowers, which appear in June and 
July, and compofe denfe, longifh, pale-olive /pikes. ‘The 
Siipulas ave large, clafping the ftem. Leaves a {pan long, 
and about an inch, or more, in breadth. 

7+ P. lanceolatum. Lanceolate-leaved Pond-weed. Engl. 
Bot. t. 1985. (P. fetaceum; Linn. Sp. Pl. 184? Fi. 
Brit. n. ro? P. ramofum anguftifolium; Bauh. Pin. 193. 
Prodr. 101 ?)—Leaves lanceolate, membranous, flat, entire ; 
contracted at their bafe. Spike ovate, denfe, of few 
flowers.—Native of ditches in turfy bogs, or of alpine lakes, 
in Europe. The Rev. H. Davies fent the plant of Engl. 
Bot. from Wales, and the more we confider the charaéters 
and defcriptions of the Linnean P. /ztaceum, the more we 
are convinced of our’s being that obfcure fpecies, of which 
no f{pecimen exifts in the herbarium of Linnezus; and which 
is therefore to be made out from Bauhin only. Neverthe- 
lefs, we cannot be quite certain, and therefore dare not 
adopt the name .of /etaceum, which is indeed very inappli- 
cable to the Welfh plant. What Hudfon intended is not 
to be afcertained. Our Janceolatum is, in all its parts, but 
about one-fifth the fize of Jucens. ‘The Jipulas are involute 
and tubular. Flowers {mall, few, in a fhort ovate Spike. 
The fem is round, and almoit capillary. 

8. P. crifpum. Curled Pond-weed. Linn. Sp. Pl. 183. 
Willd. n. 7. Fi. Brit. n. 5. Engl. Bot. t. 1012. Curt. 
Lond. fafc. 5. t. 15. Fl. Dan. t. 927. (Tribulus aqua- 
ticus minor, querciis floribus; Ger. Em. 824. )—Leaves 
lanceolate, alternate, wavy, ferrated.—Common in European 
rivulets and clear ditches, flowering with us in June and 
July. It occurs alfo in New Holland. Larger than the 
Jaft, with an angular flem. Leaves obtafe, much curled or 
waved, all immerfed, moftly alternate; but in a variety, 
which is Hudfon’s /erratum, the upper ones are oppofite. 
Flower-ftalks above the furface, each bearing a lax /pike of 
reddifh flowers, not ill-compared by old writers to oak 
bloffoms. 

9. P. ferratum. Serrated Pond-weed. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
¥83, Willd. n. 8?—Leaves lanceolate, oppolite, obtufe, 
Serrated, flightly wavy.—Native of rivulets in Europe, 
Linn. The Linnean fpecimen is but imperfe&t, yet it 
feems different from the foregoing. We have found no- 
thing in Britain exaétly like it. The /eaves are fharply and 
thickly ferrated, Willdenow fays his /erratum has perfely 
entire /eaves, which is rather paradoxical. ‘The matter mutt 
for the prefent {till remain in doubt. 

10. P, compreffum. Flat-{talked Pond-weed, Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 183. Willd. n.g, Fl. Brit, n.6. Engl, Bot. t. 418. 
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Fl. Dan. t. 203.— Leaves linear, obtufe. Stem com- 
preffed.—In the ditches and flow rivulets of England, and 
other parts of Europe, flowering in the middle of fummer. 
The fem is remarkably flat, zigzag, floating entirely under 
water. Leaves bright greeny long, narrow, obtufe, grafly ; 
alternate, except under each flower/lalk. Stipulas broader 
than the leaves, flattened, and fomewhat angular, pale, 
often cloven. Flower-flalks flat, rifing out of the water, 
each bearing about four or fix flowers, in diftant pairs. 

In P. gramineum. -Grafly Pond-weed: Linn. Sp. Pl. 
184. Willd. n. iz. Fl. Brit.n.7. Engl. Bot. to2253. 
(P gramineum latiufculum, foliis et ramificationibus denfif- 
fime ftipatis; Dill. in Rani Syn. 14g. t. 4. f. 3.)—-Leaves 
linear-lanceolate, alternate, feflile, broader than the fu- 
pulas. Stem round, fomewhat forked.—Native of ditches 
and pools in Europe, but rare. Mr. Brown found it at 
Port Jackfon. Lightfoot erroneoufly cites, with com- 
mendation, the t. 222 of Fl. Dan. which undoubtedly re- 
prefents our heterophyllum, n. 3, without its upper leaves. 
The prefent f{pecies has often been fuppofed not to differ 
from the laft; but it is larger, more denfe in foliage, and, 
if we are not much miftaken, the above fpecific characters 
will always diftinguifh the two. 

12. P. pufillum. Small Pond-weed. Linn. Sp. Pl. 184. 
Willd. n. 14. Fl. Brit. n.8. Engl. Bot. %..205. 1 (P. 
pufillum, gramineo folio breviori; Vaill. Parif. t. 32. 
f. 4.)—Leaves linear, oppofite or alternate, narrower than 
the ftipulas, {preading at their bafe. Stemround. Flower- 
{talks axillary.—In clay ditches and pools, fometimes on 
turfy bogs, throughout Europe, flowering in fummer and 
autumn. ‘The whole herb is immerfed in water, except the 
flowering /pikes, as ufual in this whole genus. The /fem is 
flender, alternately branched, itriated. “Leaves linear, very 
narrow, hardly above an inch long, and greatly exceeded in 
breadth by their /fipulas. Spike ovate, denfe, {mall, of few 


flowers. 

13- P. peGinatum.  Fennel-leaved Pond-weed. Linn, 
Sp. Pl. 183. Willd. n. 10. Fi. Brit. n. 9. Engl. Bot, 
t. 323. Fl. Dan. t. 186. (P. marinum; Linn. Sp. Pl. 


184. Willd. n. 13. P. ingens, gramineo folio longiori ; 
Vall. Parif. t. 32. f. 3.)—-Leaves in two ranks, crowded, 
parallel, briftle-fhaped, fheathing at their bafe.—Common 
in ditches and rivers, either of frefh, or partly falt, water, 
flowering, but not conitantly, in July. The creeping rooz 
{prings from a fmall knob. Herd immerfed far under the 
furface, bufhy and much branched. Leaves copious, three 
or four inches long. S*ipula united to the bafe of the leaf 
internally, membranous at the edge, cloven. Spies. inter- 
rupted, many-flowered, eften fupported by long flender 
{talks, to elevate them above the water. The loweft flowers 
are very remote. The P. marinum of authors is aCtually 
not to be diftinguifhed, even as a variety. 

POTAMOPHILA, from Toleuoc, & river, and Pirews 
to love, alluding to its watery place of growth.——Brown 
Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 211.—Clafs and order, Hexandria 
Digynia. Nat. Ord. Gramina. 

Eff. Ch. Flowers polygamous ; moftly monoecious ; the 
males fuperior, with rudiments of piftils ; females with rudi.~ 
ments of ftamens. Calyx, in both, minute, fingle-flowered, 
of two valves. Corolla af two valves, awnlefs, membranous ; 
the outer valve with five ribs, inner with three. NeCtary of 
two feales. Stigmas feathery. 

1. P. parviflora. Gathered by Mr. Brown at Port 
Jackfon, New South Wales. This is a perennial aquatic 
grafs, from three to five feet high, forming denfe, and oftex 
broad, tufts in the rivers. The fems are fomewhat 
branched. Leaves narrow, flightly involute, Szipula long, 

torn. 
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torn. Panicle loofe, ere&t. The genus is clofely allied to 
Oryza and Zizania. Brawn. 

POTAMOPITYS, Buxbaum’s name for the Elatine of 
Linnzus and all other authors, exprefling its native fitua- 
tion, én rivers, and its fir-like afpe& ; from welapos or ilu. 


POTAMOS, or Poramus, in Ancient Geography, a’ 


maritime place of Afia, in Galatia, between Stephane and 
Leptifnera. 

. POTAPAUGE; in Geography, a town of America, in 
Middlefex cownty, and ftate of Conneticut. 

POTAPOVA, atown of Ruffia, in the government of 
Irkutfk, on the Lena; 52 miles S. of Kirenfk. 

POTASH, Vegetable fixed alkali; in French la potafe. 
The term potafh is commonly applied, in commerce, to the 
impure carbonate of potafh, which is obtained from the afhes 
of vegetables. The hiflory of potafh in this ftate, and the 
various modes by which it is procured, are detailed at full 
length under the head Carzonatr of Potafo. It remains 
now for us to confider the fubitance called pota/h, in a chemical 
fenfe, that is, feparated not only from carbonic acid, but 
alfo from all the foreign ingredients with which common 
potafh is contaminated. 

It may be proper to premife, that although all the potafh 
of trade is obtained from the vegetable kingdom, yet the 
term vegetable, as applying exclufively to this alkali, is not 
ftriGtly corre&, fince potafh has been found to enter into 
the compofition of various earthy minerals, and has alfo been 
proved to exift in the blood of animals. 

Potafh may be obtained in a ftate of purity, by various 
methods. ‘The following procefs, recommended by Ber- 
thollet, is perhaps, upon the whole, the moft eafy and the 
moft effegtual. One part of pearl-afh is mixed with one 
part and a half of quick-lime, and ten parts of water, and 
the mixture is boiled for fome hours ; it is allowed to ftand 
for a day or two, and afterwards filtered. It is then quickly 
concentrated by evaporation in a filver veffel, till it aflumes 
the confiftence of honey ; and upon this evaporated mafs 
alcohol is poured, to the amount of one-third in weight of 
the pearl-afh ufed. This folution is then boiled for a minute 
or two, and inclofed in a glafs veflel. ‘The liquor foon fe- 
parates into two ftrata. The inferior ftratum contains the 
impurities, partly diffolved in water, and partly in a folid 
ftate. The fuperior ftratum is the folution of potafh in al- 
cohol, which has a brown colour. The liquor is then de- 
canted and rapidly evaporated in a filver veffel, till a cruft 
begins to form on its furface, and being now poured into a 
porcelain veflel, it concretes in a white mafs, which is pure 
potath. 

The theory of this procefs is obvious; the lime feparates 
the carbonic acid, for which it has a ftronger affinity than the 
potafh ; and the alcohol, by diflolving the potafh, feparates 
the other impurities which are not foluble in this menftruum. 

But without the affiflance of alcohol, potafh may be, in 
agreat meafure, purified from the other falts mixed with it, 
by folution in water and evaporation. The potafh being 
much more foluble than the other falts, the latter crytftallize, 
and, with proper management, may be almoft entirely re- 
moved, 

The pharmacopeia of Berlin dire&ts, at Klaproth’s fug- 
geftion, to prepare cauftic potafh, by boiling for a quarter of 
an hour, in an iron kettle, two pounds of potafh obtained 
from calcined tartar, with three pounds of pulverized quick- 
lime, and a fufficient quantity of water. The mixture is 
then filtered and evaporated till the liquor acquires the fpe- 
cific gravity of 1.33. In this ftate, it is preferved in clofe 
veflels, under the name of /ixtvium cauflicum, and is fuffi- 
ciently pure for moit purpofes. 
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Pure potafh is a white brittle fubftance, having a flightly 
urinous {mell, and an exceedingly acrid tafte ; it is eminently 
cauftic, fo that when applied to any part of the body, it 
deftroys it almoft inftantancoufly, and is often ufed by fur- 
geons, under the name of potential cautery, to open ab{cefles, 
and to deftroy excrefcences. Its {pecific gravity is 1.7. 

The nature of the change which caufes common potafh 
to acquire fuch powerful cauftic properties, either by the 
proceiles above-mentioned, or fimply by expofure to heat, 
is evidently the expulfion of the carbonic acid gas, the pre- 
fence of which, in carbonate of potafh, renders the alkali 
mild and inoffenfive. This, however, was for a long time 
entirely mifunderftood, and it was not until the mafterly re- 
fearches of Dr. Black in 4756, that diftin@ notions were 
formed on the fubjeét. 

When heated, potafh fufes. Ata red heat it {wells and 
flowly volatilizes with a white acrid {moke. In an intenfe 
heat it becomes greenifh, but without undergoing any other 
change. ‘When expofed to the air, it quickly attracts car- 
bonic acid and moitfture. 

Cold water diflolves about two parts of potafh; the folu- 
tion is tranfparent, and of a thick oily confiftence. By 
flowly evaporating this folution, cryftals of pure potath may 
be obtained, which fometimes aflume the form of o&ohedral 
groups, or at other times that of thin tranfparent laming, 
according to the degree to which the evaporation has been 
pufhed. 

When four parts of pulverized potafh are mixed with one 
of fnow, the mixture becomes liquid, and a confiderable 
degree of cold is produced; whilft, on the contrary, if cold 
water be poured upon dry potafh, a confiderable heat is 
evolved, phenomena which afford a ftriking illuftration of 
the doétrines of latent heat. 

Potafh is capable of entering into combinations with ful- 
phur and phofphorus, forming fulphurets and phofphurets ; 
and it alfo unites with feveral of the earths. With filiceous 
earth, in particular, it forms glafs, and with the various kinds 
of oils and fat, it forms foap. It alfo combines with all the 
acids; but the hiftory of thefe interefting compounds will 
be found treated of under their refpetive names. 

Such is the attraGtion of potafh for water, that no degree 
of heat known can entirely deprive potafh of moifture. On 
the contrary, it has been fhewn by Davy and others, that 
the drieft potafh prepared by the procefles above defcribed, 
is a true hydrat of fatale containing at leaft 17 or 18 parts 
of water in 100 of potafh. This water, however, may be 
expelled by chemical affinities; thus, for inftance, if the 
potafh be made to aét upon iron turnings, at a dull red heat, 
the iron becomes oxydated, hydrogen is given off, and the 
alkali is found to have become harder, lefs fufible, more 
opaque, and of greater {pecific gravity. 

Potafh, until fir Humphry Davy’s memorable difcovery 
of its chemical nature, was confidered as a fimple body, 
though ftrong fulpicions were entertained of its being of a 
compound nature. From that philofopher’s refearches, 
however, potafh appears to confift of a metallic bafis, which 
he called potafium, united with oxygen, in the following 
proportions : 


Potaffium 83 
Oxygen 17 
100 


The particulars of this difcovery will be found fully 
{tated under the head Porasstum. M. 

To the account that is given under the article CAaRBonAT 
of Potafh, of the various methods by which this fubftaace 
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is obtained, we fhall here fubjoin fome further particulars. 
Mr. Birch, who fome years ago carried on an extenfive ma- 
nufaétory near Manchefter, and who bleached his own yarn, 
was induced to try whether the dunghill-water might not be 
converted into potafhes. He accordingly evaporated a large 
quantity of it, and burnt the refiduum in an oven ; the event 
fo far anfwered his expeftations, that he ever fince con- 
tinued to prepare thefe afhes, and to employ them in the 
operation of bucking : and with a liberality which betokens 
true greatnefs of mind, he made this lucrative difcovery 
public. 

The procefs is extremely fimple, and may be eafily under- 


ftood by viewing Plate XXIV. Mifcellany, fig. 6, in which. 


N° i reprefents the dunghill; 2, a fough or drain round it 5 
3, arefervoir for the dunghill-water; 4, a well communicating 
with the refervoir, in which a pump is fixed, to ccnvey it 
to N° 7, which is a pan, in which the water is boiled to the 
confiltence of ‘treacle, and afterwards burnt in’ an oven. 
The pan is made of iron plates, turned up alittle at the 
edges. To thefe are fcrewed planks of wood, in order 
to make it about twenty inches deep. From a quantity 
of muck-water, equal to twenty-four wine pipes full, the 
quantity of afhes made was 9 cwt. 1 qr. 12 lb. valued at two 
aes per hundred; in the manufaCture of which, allowing 
or every expence attending it, there is a clear profit of 
15/. 4s. deducting a trifle for the wear of the pan and oven. 
Dr. Percival fuggefts, that this profit, confiderable as it is, 
may admit of increafe by future improvements: for in {pring 
and fummer feafons, the evaporation might be carried on 
without the aid of fire, by conveying the dunghill-water 
from the refervoir through proper fluices into fhallow troughs 
or ponds, of fuch extent as to afford a fufficient furface 
for the action of the fun and wind. Thefe might be 
covered in rainy weather with awnings of canvas painted 
on the outfide black, and white on the infide; the former 
with a view to abforb, the latter to refle@, the rays of 
light. 

From the experiments of Dr. Percival, it appears that this 
potafh is of a greyifh-white appearance, deliquefces a little 
in moift air; but if kept in a dry room, near the fire, ac- 
quires a powdery furface. It is hard, and of a fpungy 
texture when broken, with many {mall cryttals in its fub- 
ftance. The colour of its internal part is dufky and varie- 
gated. To the tatte it is acrid, faline, and fulphureous. It 
emits no {mell of volatile alkali, either in a folid form, dif- 
folved, or when added to lime-water ; neither does it com- 
municate the fapphire colour to a folution of blue vitriol. 
Silver is quickly tinged black by it, a proof that it contains 
much phlogifton. ‘Ten grains of this potafh required eleven 
drops of the weak f{pirit of vitriol to faturate them. The 
like quantity of falt of tartar required, of the fame acid, 
twenty-four drops: a {trong effervefcence occurred in both 
mixtures ; from the former a {ulphureous vapour was exhaled. 
A tea fpoonful of the fyrup of violets, diluted with an 
ounce of water, was changed into a bright green colour 
by five grains of the falt of tartar; but ten grains of this 
potafh were neceflary to produce the fame hue, in a fimilar 
mixture. Half an ounce of the potath diflolved entirely in half 
a pint of hot water; but when the liquor was cold, a large 
purple fediment fubfided to the bottom: and it was found 
that this fediment amounted to about twe-thirds of the whole 
quantity of afhes ufed. 

The fame ingenious writer concludes with obferving, that 
this potafh is a true fixed vegetable alkali, produced by 
putrefaction; that the quantity of alkali contained in it 
may be eftimated at one-third of its weight, whereas the 


white Mufcovy afhes are faid to yield only one-eighth 


part ; that no quick-lime appears to be contained in this 
potafh, for a folution of it poured from its fediment, 


remained clear, though long expofed to the air: that it. 


would be worth trying, whether the large purple fediment, 
which fubfides when this potafh is lixiviated, might not be 
applied to the manufacture of Pruffian blue, or ufed in the 
manner recommended by Macquer for dyeing wool and 
filks ; and that this manufaéture will furnifh the farmer for 
top-drefling for his garden and land, of great fertilizing 
powers. , . 

Dr. Watfon (the prefent bifhop of Landaff) fuggefts, 
that the inveftigation of a method of extraéting its alkaline 
part from rock-falt, would be a moft ferviceable difcovery. 
We have inexhauftible mines of rock-falt in this country, 
which, (he obferves) the proprietors can afford at ten 
fhillings aton. A ton of rock-falt contains about half a 
ton of mineral alkali, which is for moft purpofes far pre- 
ferable to potafh. To thofe who have leifure to attempt 
fuch a difcovery, he gives the following hint : whether the 
alkaline part of rock-falt may not be obtained by calcining 
it in conjunétion with charcoal in open fires ? His reafon for 
this conje€ture is founded upon the following experiment ; 
upon burning fea-wrack to a black coal, and ftopping the 
procefs at that point, he has obtained great plenty of com- 
mon falt, but no mineral alkali from the black afhes ; 
though we are certain, that when the black afhes are 
thoroughly calcined, or reduced to white afhes, mineral 
alkali may be obtained from them. This makes it pro- 


bable, that the common falt contained in the black afhes - 


of fea-wrack is decompofed, and changed into a mineral 
alkali, during the burning of the black afhes. There are 
reafons to fuppofe, that the cinder of pit-coal would an- 
{wer the purpofe better than charcoal. Chem. Eff. vol. i. 
p- 136, &c. 

PorasH, in Agriculture, as 2 manure, is beneficial in 
fome cafes of grafs land. It is ftated that, in the county 
of Effex, Mr. Tweed, at Sandon, has a potafh fabric on 
his farm ; the value of the afhes 6d. per bufhel. He fpreads 
on his grafs-lands 160 bufhels to the acre, once in five years. 
It more than doubles the produce. And Mr. Vaizey, of 
Halftead, in the fame county, has manufactured it largely. 
When he ufes the afhes alone, he alfo fpreads 160 bufhels, 
or thereabouts, on the acre; but he prefers mixing them 
with his yard-dung. Mr. Porter, of Little Leighs, in that 
diftri@, has likewife remarked that thefe afhes fink ike 
quickfilucr, as readily as clay: fhallow tillage is, therefore, 
good after them. 

Other forts of afhes are alfo frequently employed in this 
trac of country. At Chefterford, many coal-afhes are 
brought from Cambridge, at the diftance of eleven miles, 
for clover, fainfoin, and grafs: the price 2d. a bufhel, be- 
fides carriage. The Rev. Mr. Macklin ufes a waggon-load 
to the acre. And lord Braybrook, at Audley-End, ma- 
nures largely with thefe afhes; 38 acres of fainfoin in one 
year, 60 bufhel to the acre, cofting, carriage included, 
nearly 6d. the bufhel. His tenant and iteward, Mr. 
Nockold, likewife manures ten acres of fainfoin with them 
every year. Another very fpirited tenant and improver, 
Mr. Clayden, alfo laid down 50 acres to fainfoin; and in 
three months he brought from Cambridge 6200 bufhels of 
thefe afhes, and in the fame year dunged all his meadows 
befides. Such exertions are truly meritorious. Thefe afhes 
are conftantly attended with the beft effects in this applica- 
tion. Corrected Agricultural Report. 

In the county of Suffex, too, they have found this fort 
of afhes a great improvement to grafs, Lord Egremont 
has doubled the value of his park, by draining and pe 
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coal-afhes, which before was covered with mofs, rufhes, and 
rubbifh. The difference of the grafs, where the land has 
been covered with afhes, and where it has not, is moft 
ftriking. They have created a fweet bite of white clover 
and trefoil, liked much by fheep. Corrected Agricultural 
Report. See Manure and Turr-d/hes. 

POTASS impura carbonas, called alfo Cineres clavel- 
lati, and kali impurum, impure potafh, carbonate of potafh, 
potafhes, and pearl-afhes, in the Materia Medica and the 
Arts, enters under a variety of forms into preparations for 
medicinal ufe, and for many mechanical purpofes. 

As to the origin of that fixed vegetable alkali called 
potah, it is difputed whetherit exifts ready formed in vege- 
tables previoufly to their combuttion, by which it is obtained, 
but which only difengages {ubftances which envelope and dif- 
guife it; or whether vegetables contain only the materials 
proper for its formation, which confequently takes place in 
the a& ef burning, and whether it be, properly f{peaking, 
produced by fire. 

The author of the Chemical Didtionary, art. ALKALI, 
fixed vegetable, fays, that the reafons for and againft thefe 
two opinions are fo ftrong on both fides, that there are 
grounds to believe both of them to be true; or, that the 
fixed alkali, obtained after burning a vegetable, did partly 
exift ready formed in that vegetable before it was burnt, and 
that the other part.was produced by the “very aét of com- 
buftion. The alkali prepared by the incineration of ve- 
getable fubftances, and by lixiviating and evaporating to 
drynefs, is far from poflefling that degree of purity, which 
is always requifite in exaét chemical experiments. It is almoft 
always altered, 1. By fome remaining inflammable principle, 


Kinds of Potafh. Real Potafs. 


Ruffian Potafh 65 


154 


772 


American Potafh 857 


Pearl-afh > 
Potafh of Treves 
Dantzic Potafh 
Potafh of Vofges 


‘The proportion of real alkali in any quantity of pearl-afh, 
may be afcertained in the following manner: pulverize 500 
grains of the pearl-afh, and digeft in fucceffive portions of 
hot water, as leng as any thing 1s diflelved. Mix the folu- 
tions, and drop in fome diluted fulphuric acid, (previoufly 
prepared by mixing one part of concentrated acid with thrice 
its bulk of water), from a phial containing a known quan- 
tity of it, until litmus paper indicates the flighteft poffible 
excefs of acid. Then heat this mixture to expel the car- 
bonic acid ; and on trying it again with the litmus paper, if 
it fhew any excefs of alkali, add a few drops more of acid. 
Afcertain now, by weighing the phial of acid, how much 
acid has been expended in faturating the alkali; and for 
every 100 parts of real acid fet down 121.2 of pure potafh. 
The value of the diluted acid muft be previoufly afcertained, 
{fee Aikin’s Did. i. 263.) by adding to 100 grains of it 
-muriate of barytes as long as any precipitate falls. This 
forms fulphate of barytes, which, when wathed and dried 
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from which it may be purified either by calcination or apply- 
ing to it a body on which it cannot aét, and which has a 
ftronger affinity than itfelf with this inflammable matter : 
2. By a portion of fuper-abundant earth, which may be 
eafily feparated from it by drying it once or twice, by fo- 
lutions and filtrations; 3. By the mixture of different faline 
matters, which can be feparated by no chemical procefs but 
cryftallization: 4. By mixture with iron, for purifying it 
from which no praétical method is known. 

Befides referring to the preceding articles Porasu, Car- 
BONAT of Potafb, and Peart-Asu, we fhall fele& fome 
other fpecimens of its combination. 

It has accordingly been fuppofed that in living plants, 
the bafe only of potafs exifts as an element, and is oxydized 
fo as to form the alkali during the combuftion. Such is the 
conjecture of Mr. Murray (Chem. ii. 193.), and this may 
take place during the fpontaneous decompofition of plants, 
where much water is prefent, for potafh can be obtained, as 
we have already ftated, by the evaporation of dunghill-water. 

The pearl-afh of commerce is a very compound mafs, 
containing, befides the fub-carbonate of potafh, fand, ful- 
phate of potafh, muriate of potafh, oxyd of iron, and 
oxyd of manganefe, to the laft of which Scheele attributes 
its blueifh or greenifh colour. Different parcels of pearl-ath 
muft undoubtedly contain different quantities of potafs ; 
and, therefore, no accurate -{tandard of the proportion of 
the ingredients can be fixed. M. Wauquelin has examined 
famples from different countries, and the refult is exhibited 
inthe following table. 

N.B. The quantity of each was 1152 parts. Annal. de 
Chimie, xi. 284. 
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199 = 1152 


304 = 1152 


at alow red heat, contains 83.3 per cent. of fulphuric acid ; 
by which the preportion of real acid in the diluted acid may 
be known. See PEArt-Afp. 

Porass® Acetas, Acetate of potafs, is prepared, accord- 
ing to the direétions of the London pharmacopeia, by 
mixing together in a large glafs veflel, 14 lb. of fubcarbo- 
nate of potafs, and a gallon of (diluted) acetic acid; and 
having evaporated the folution to one-half over the fire, 
add gradually as much more (diluted) acetic acid as may 
be required for perfe& faturation. Let the folution be 
again evaporated to one-half, and ftrained; then let the 
evaporation be continued in a water-bath, fo that, on being 
removed from the fire, cryftals fhall form. 

The Acetis potaffz, or acetite of potafs, of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopeia, is obtained by the following procefs: take 
of pure carbonate of potafh, 1b, ; boil it witha very gen- 
tle heat, in four or five times its weight of diftilled acetous 
acid ; and add more acid at different times, until the watery 
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part of the former portion, being nearly diflipated by eva- 
poration, the acid newly added occafions no effervefcence, 
which will be the cafe when about 20 lbs. of acid have been 
confumed ; then evaporated flowly to drynefs. Liquefy 
the remaining impure falt witha gentle heat for a fhort time ; 
then let it be diflolved in water, and filtered through paper. 
If the liquefa¢tion has been properly performed, the fil- 
tered fluid will be limpid; but otherwife, of a brown co- 
lour. Afterwards evaporate this fluid in a fhallow glafs vef- 
fel, with a very gentle heat, occafionally ftirring the falt as 
it concretes, that it may the more quickly be brought to 
drynefs. Finally, the acetite of potafh ought to be pre- 
ferved in clofely fhut veflels, to prevent its being lique- 
fied by the air. This falt was firft clearly defcribed by 
Raymond Lully, and has at different periods affumed the 
following different names; ‘ arcanum tartari, fecret foli- 
ated earth of tartar, effential falt of wine, regenerated 
tartar, diuretic falt, digeftive falt of Sylvius, and acetated 
kau.” 

It has a flight peculiar odour, and a warm fharp tafte. 
It is ufually in white maffes, of a foliated foft texture, and 
becomes foon moift when expofed to the air: one fluid- 
ounce of diftilled water at 60° diffolves 504 grains; or 100 
parts of it are foluble in 105 parts of water, and in twice 
its weight of alcohol. In the watery folution it is fpon- 
taneoufly decompofed; and it is alfo decompofed by the 
ftrong acids, by a decoction of tamarinds, the fulphates of 
foda and of magnefia, the muriate of ammonia, the tartrate 
of potafs and foda; and alfo by folutions of oxymuriate of 
mercury, and of the nitrate of filver ; and confequently 
thefe cannot enter into formule with it. According to the 
experiments of Dr. Higgins, its conftituents are 38.5 of 
acid, and 61.5 of alkali, in 100 parts. In medical ufe, 
acetate of potafs is mildly cathartic and diuretic; and is 
found to be occafionally beneficial in febrile affeCtions and 
jaundice ; but it is principally employed in dropfies and 
other difeafes, in which a copicus difcharge of urine is re- 
quired. For producing the latter effe&, the dofe may be 
from 9j to 3j, given every three or four hours, in any 
bland fluid. Dofes of 3jj or 3jjj open the bowels. 

Porassm Carbonas. See Carsonat of Pota/h. 

Potass® Liguor, folution of potafs. See Lixivium. 
See alfo ALKALI and CausTIic. 

The lixivium caufticum, cauitic ley, is defcribed in the 
Edinb. phar. under the denomination of agua potaffe, and 
in the Dublin phar. under that of agua kali cauffica, water 
of cauftic kali. This folution of potafs, prepared accord- 
ing to the formule of the pharmacopeias, is not fimple, but 
contains {mall portions of muriate and fulphate of potafs, 
filica, and generally fome lime ; however, thefe contamina- 
tions do not alter its effe€ts as a remedy, nor as a pharma- 
ceutical agent. This folution is diuretic, antacid, and li- 
thontriptic. 
and bladder, this alkali has been long celebrated; it has 
been obferved, however, that it a@s only on calculi com- 
pofed of uric acid, or of urate of ammonia; and there is 
reafon to believe, that its folvent effe&ts on thefe calculi in 
the bladder are not equivalent to the irritation it excites 
both in the ftomach and bladder : as a prophylaétic its place 
can be better fupplied by magnefia and the alkaline carbo- 
nates. Dr. Willan has perceived that the internal ufe of 
this folution produced the moft beneficial effeéts in lepra. 
{tis alfo ufed as a local ftimulant, much diluted, in the 
form of lotion, to the joints, in rachitis and gouty fwell- 
ings; and in its concentrated ftate as a cauftic, to deftroy 
the poifon introduced by the bite of rabid or venomous ani- 


As a folvent of calculus, both in the kidnies 


broth, milk, or almond mixture; or in cafes of acidity of 
the ftomach, in fome bitter infufion. 

PotassA Fufz, or fufed potafs, of the Lond. phar. is 
prepared by taking a gallon of folution of potafs, and eva- 
porating the water in a clean iron veflel over the fire, until 
the ebullition having ceafed the potafs melts, and then 
pouring it out upon a clean iron plate into proper forms. 
This preparation of potafs was formerly called cauficum 
commune acerrimum, or ftronger common cauftic: it is in the 
Edinb. phar. defcribed under the name of potaffa, and in 
the Dublin phar. under that of kali caufficum. In order to 
procure it as free as poflible from carbonic acid, the evapo- 
ration fhould be performed very quickly, and in a deep 
veffel, fo that the watery vapour which rifes may exclude 
the atmofpheric air. It is generally run into moulds, which 
form it into folid cylinders, which are covered with paper, 
and kept in well-itopped bottles. Berthollet’s method of ob- 
taining it in perfeét purity is defcribed under the article 
PotasH; but the following procefs of Lowitz is faid 
to be’ more economical. Evaporate a folution of potafs 
until a pellicle forms oa its furface, and then let it 
cool; and carefully feparate the faline depofit. Renew 
the evaporation, fkimming off the pellicles that form on 
the furface, and as foon as they ceafe to be formed, 
and the ebullition is ended, let it be removed from the 
fire, and conitantly ftirred till it is celd. The mafs is 
then to be diflolved im twice its weight of diftilled cold 
water, the folution filtered, and evaporated in a clean iron 
or filver bafin (a glafs retort would be diffolved by pure 
potafs, when hot) until cryftals are depofited. If the heated 
fluid confolidates into a mafs, in any degree, a fmall portion 
of water muft be added, and the mafs again heated to 
fluidity. The fupernatant liquor is left of a brown colour, 
which, after being kept for fome time at reft in well-ftopped 
phials, depofits the colouring matter, and may be again eva- 
porated and cryftallized as before. The cryftals obtained 
in the various evaporations are colourlefs pure potafs. (See 
Nicholfon’s Journ. 4to. vol. i. 164.) This concrete potafs 
is a white brittle fubftance, having the peculiar odour of 
flaking quick-lime, and a degree of cautticity which will 
not allow its being tafted. It attraéts water rapidly from 
the atmofphere, and is completely foluble in lefs than its 
own weight of that fluid at 60°. When heated to 360° it 
melts, and at a red heat is volatilized. It unites with ful- 
phur, the acids, many of the metallic oxyds, and the fixed 
oils, Its conitituents, according to the analyfis of fir H. 
Davy (Elem. of Chem. Phil.), arein 100 parts, $3 of potaffium 
and 17 of oxygen. See Porasu, fupra, and PoTAsstum. 

This fubftance is ufed only as am ef{charotic, for forming 
iffues in difeafes of the hip-joint, the {pine, and deep-feated 
inflammations. It has been lately much recommended for 
the removal of ftriCtures of the urethra. 

‘Porassa cum Galce, potafs with lime, is formed, aecord- 
ing to the Lond. phar. by taking three pints of folution of 
potafs and a pound of frefh burnt lime. Boil the folution 
down to a pint, then add the lime previoufly flaked by the 
water, and intimately mix them. This was the former caufli- 
cum commune mitius, or milder common cauttic ; it is the cauitic 
kali with lime of the Dublin college. The addition of the 
lime in thefe preparations makes the potafs lefs deliquefcent, 
and confequently more manageable as an efcharotic. 

Potassm Niiras, nitrat of potafs, nitre, or faltpetre, is 
a neutral falt, compofed of nitric acid and potafh in a ftate 
of perfe& mutual faturation. ‘The moft ufual form which 
this falt affumes is that of the common quartz crytftal, or 
that ofa ftraight fix-fided prifm, terminated at each ex- 


mals. The dofe may be from 71x to-f3, taken in chicken tremity by a fix-fided prifm. Its fpecific gravity, according 
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to Newton, is 1.9, according to Mufchenbroek 1.901, and 
according to Haflenfratz, 1.9369, which latter is {aid to be 
the leaft correét. Nitre, when fully eryftallized, is very 
brittle ; and if the large prifmatic cryftals are held in the 
warm hand, they will crack tranfverfely with a very audible 
noife. The moifture which it generally attracts on being 
expofed to the air is probably owing to the cafual mixture 
of a {mall portion of deliquefcent fait. Some differences of 
opinion fubfift with regard to the folubility of nitre in water 
of different temperature. According to Bergman, this falt 
is foluble in feven times its weight of water at the ufual tem- 
perature, and in about its own weight of boiling water ; but 
from the experiments of Haflenfratz it appears, that a hot 
faturated folution of nitre, after being cooled down to 
61° Fahr., and remaining at this temperature 24 hours, holds 
nearly a fourth of its weight of falt, and at 54° Fahr. about 
a fixth of its weight. According to Beaumé, 402. of boil- 
ing water will take up 10 oz. of nitre when the folution is 
made in a matrafs, but if a bafin or other open veffel be 
ufed, a pellicle begins to form at the furface of the liquor, 
when it contains water and falt in equal proportions. Haf- 
fenfratz has conftruéted the following table of the fpecific 
gravity and compofition of folutions of nitre in water at 
61° Fahrenheit. 


Sp. gr. of Solution 


Proportion of Nitre in 
at 61° Fahr. 


100 parts of Solution. 


1.006 - - I 
1.012 - - 2 
1.018 - - 3 
1.024 - - 4 
1.030 - - 5 
1.035 - - 6 
1.040 - - sf 
1.046 - - 8 
ate hiK: 7 = 9 
1.059 - . fe) 
1.065 - - II 

; 1.072 - - 12 
1.078 - - 13 
1.085 - - 14 
1.091 - - 15 
1.098 - - 16 
1.105 - - 17 
ToT t - - 18 
3 1.118 - - 19 
1.125 - - 20 
1.132 - = at 
1.138 - - 22 
1.145 - - 23 
1.152 - - 24 
1.158 - - 5 


2 
Ann. Chim. xvii. p. 135. 


Nitre is eafily fufible at a heat almoft equal to that of 
melting zinc, or fomewhat below that of ignition, and at 
this temperature it undergoes no change except a flight lofs 
of weight by parting with its water of cryttallization; and 
a piece of charcoal may be immerfed in it without produc- 
ing any detonation. Poured on any flat furface it prefently 
congeals into a white tranflucent mafs, commonly known by 
the name of “ cry{tal mineral.”? (See CrysTav.) But with 
a héat more than fufficient to maintain its liquidity, a de- 
compofition commences; bubbles of gas are difengaged ; 
and if the heat be continued as long as any air efcapes, the 
acid is entirely decompofed, and nothing remains but the 


alkaline bafe of the falt: the gas that firft comes over dur- 


ing the procefs is tolerably pure oxygen, but the latter por- 
tions are largely mixed with azot. When the fufion is not 
continued long enough for the total decompofition of the 
nitre, the refidue confifts of free alkali, and a variable pro- 
portion of nitrite of potafh. 

The decompofition of nitre is more rapid, if fome inflam- 
mable fubftance be prefent ; in this cafe a detonation of nitre 
takes place; the added inflammable matter combines with 
the greater part of the ox¥gen of the nitric acid, and is 
converted into an oxyd or acid; if the latter, it generally 
unites with the alkaline bafe of the nitre in proportion as its 
own acid is decompofed or driven off. Accordingly, if a 
few grains of fulphur be projected on red-hot nitre, the 
former immediately takes fire, burns rapidly with a reddifh- 
purple flame, and is converted into fulphuric and fulphfreous 
acid, at the expence of the nitrous acid, which is more or 
lefs decompofed: the fulphureous acid mixed with nitrous 
vapour flies off, while the fulphuric acid remains in combi- 
nation with the difengaged potafh of the nitre, formin 
«‘ fulphat of potafh.”? When the quantity of fulphur added 
is not fufficient to effe& a total decompofition of the nitre, 
the refult is a mixture of the two neutral falts, and was 
known among the old chemifts by the name of ‘ Glafer’s 
polychreft falt.’’ 

The detonation of nitre with charcoal is very rapid; 
whether the charcoal is added to the nitre brought pre- 
vioufly to a ftate of fufion, or the two ingredients are mixed 
together by pulverization, and then thrown into a crucible, 
or any other veflel heated red-hot, an intenfe blue flame is 
difengaged, accompanied by a great heat and a white va- 
pour, the nitric acid difappears, and the refidual falt is 
« fubcarbonate of potafh.””? In this cafe, the charcoal com- 
bines with the oxygen of the nitric acid, and is converted 
into carbonic acid, a portion of which unites with the 
alkaline bafe of the nitre, whereby the reft is volatilized, 
together with the azot produced by the decompofition of 
the nitric acid. Sir H. Davy’s experiments, detailed in his 
‘¢ Refearches,” throw farther light on this fubje&t. Having 
filled a glafs tube with a mixture compofed of fix parts of 
nitre and one of charcoal, he detonated it, and received the 
product into a jar inverted over mercury, and containing a 
little water ; which, after the operation, was fo-much aci- 
dulated as to reftore the colour of red cabbage juice that 
had been rendered green by an alkali, thus indicating 


’ the prefence of a little nitrous acid; but the fame liquor, 


when fuperfaturated by cauftic potafh or quick-lime, gave 
out a very fenfible odour of volatile alkali, fo that it ap- 
pears to have contained acidulous nitrate of ammonia. The 
gas produced by the detonation being mixed with the car- 
bonic acid, feparated by muriatic acid from the alkaline 
refidue, was found to be compofed of carbonic acid, nitrous 
gas, and azot, in the proportion, by bulk, of twenty of the 
firft, three of the fecond, and feven of the third. The 
prefence of ammonia in this experiment is attributed by 
Mr. Aikin to the decompofition of the water of cryftalli- 
zation by the charcoal, and the combination of its hydro- 
genous bafe with the azot of the nitric acid. 

Thofe compound acids into which carbon enters as an 
effential conitituent, decompofe nitre with nearly the fame 
energy as charcoal does: thus, if equal parts of nitre and 
crude tartar are mixed together and ignited, a detonation 
takes place ; the tartareous and nitric acids mutually de- 
compofe each other into carbonic acid, and other gafeous 
products, and there remains fub-carbonate of potafh, being 
the alkaline bafe of both falts. Among the, old chemiits 
this alkali was much efteemed, and by them it was named 

“¢ white 
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_4& white flux,” ‘extemporaneous alkali,’’ and ‘ nitre fixed 
by tartar:’? but it is not in any refpeét different from 
purified pearl-afh, if the mitre has been all decompofed. 

Moft of the metals, as Aikin obferves, if reduced to 
filings or powder, and mixed with nitre, will produce a de- 
tonation at a red heat; the metal in a ftate of high oxyda- 
tion unites with the alkali, and the nitric acid 1s more or 
lefs completely decompofed. The moft inflammable metals, 
fuch as zinc, antimony, tin, iron, and bifmuth, produce 
the moft violent detonation. The effe&t of pure hydrogen 
on nitre has not been examined ; but thofe readily-fufible in- 
flammable bodies, into the compofition of which it largely 
enters, are not capable of detonating with nitre, except in 
exact proportion to the amount of carbon which they con- 
tain beyond what is requifite for the production of car- 
buretted hydrogen; or as Macquer, who made the dif- 
covery, {tates it, no detonation will happen till the inflam- 
mable matter be burnt and reduced toa coal; then the de- 
tonation commences, and is always proportionable to the 
quantity of coal produced by the inflammable matter. 

Nitre is entirely decompofed by diftillation at a moderate 
heat with fulphuric acid, and at a higher temperature with 
phofphoric, boracic, and arfenic acids. Thefe combine 
with the alkali of the falt, while its acid pafles over in the 
{tate of vapour. A fimilar effe&t is produced by filex or 
alumine, or a mixture of both; but the heat requifite in this 
cafe being confiderably higher than in the former, a propor- 
tionably larger quantity of nitric acid is decompofed during 
the procefs. Strong muriatic acid will alfo in part decom- 
pofe nitre. The only fubftance capable of decompofing 
nitre, fo as to liberate its alkali, is cauftic barytes; a quan- 
tity of each in fine powder being mixed together, and then 
moiftened with a little water, re-aét on each other, and 
produce nitrate of barytes and cauftic potafh, of which the 
latter alone (if too much water is not ufed) remains in fo- 
lution. 

The exaé& analyfis of nitre is difficult, and hence the moft 
able chemifts have varied in their ftatements of its compofi 
tion. Bergman found that 49 parts of potafh, when fa- 
turated with nitric acid, afforded too of cryttallized nitre ; 
and accordingly he gives the proportions of this falt at 

49 potafh 
33 nitric acid 
18 water 


—— 


100 


According to Wenzel, 100 parts of nitre contain 
48.13 potafh 
51.87 acid and water 


100.00 


But according to Kirwan, 100 parts of cryftallized nitre, 
dried at 70° Fahr., are compofed of 
51.8 potafh 
44.0 acid 
4.2 water 


100.0 


And as this eftimate is incidentally confirmed by other ex- 
periments of Berthollet and of Keir, it is probably, fays 
Mr. Aikin, very near the truth. Macquer’s Chem. Dict. 
Aikin’s Dict. of Chem. and Min., to which we are chiefly 
indebted in the compilation of the preceding article. 


For the natural hiftory and manufa@ture of nitre, and its 
various ufes in the arts, we refer to the article SALTPETRE. 

As to its medical properties and ufes, it is confidered as 
refrigerant and diuretic ; and externally applied, it is cooling 
and detergent. When taken in repeated {mall dofes, it 
abates heat and thirft in difeafes of increafed excitement, di- 
minifhes the force and frequency of the arterial aGtion, and 
increa{es the fecretion of urine, in which the falt may be de- 
te&ted by chemical tefts. It is efficacioufly given in all 
inflammatory cafes, a¢tive hemorrhages, and in herpetic 
eruptions. Although diuretic, it is of little ufe in dropfies, 
and is contraindicated in typhus and he@tic fevers; in the 
latter of which, as Dr. Percival has juftly obferved, it 
lowers the pulfe at firft, but afterwards raifes it higher than 
before. A {mall portion of it allowed to diffolve flowly in 
the mouth often removes incipient inflammatory fore throat ; 
and hence its utility in gargles for that complaint. It is 
moft advantageoufly given diffolved in mucilaginous fluids, 
as almond emulfion, in moderate dofes not exceeding grs. xv, 
frequently repeated. In large dofes it excites naufea; and 
3j given for a dofe, which has fometimes occurred for ful- 
phate of foda, occafions vomiting, hypercatharfis, bloody 
ftools, convulfions, and fometimes death. jum and aro- 
matics are the beft antidotes. 'Thomfon’s Lond. Difp. 

Potass# Subcarbonas, fubcarbonate of potafh, is pre- 
pared, according to the directions of the London pharma- 
copeia, in the following manner: take of impure potafs 
(pearl-afhes) reduced to powder, 3lb.3 and boiling water, 
34 pints. Dyiffolve the potafs in the water, and filter; then 
pour the folution into a clean iron pot, and evaporate the 
water with a gentle heat until the liquor thickens; then 
withdraw the fire, and ftir affiduoufly with an iron fpatula, 
until the {alt concretes into {mall grains. A pure fub-car- 
bonate of potafs may be prepared in a fimilar manner from 
tartar, previoufly burnt till it is of an afh-colour. (See 
CarponaT of Potafo, and Tartar.) Its conftituents, 
according to Berard, are 29.79 acid, and 70.21 alkali and 
water, in 100 parts. (Annal. de Chim. Ixxi. 55.) Asan 
article of the Materia Medica, it is deobftruent, diuretic, 
and antacid. In fmall dofes, it is fometimes given in cafes 
of glandular obftru€tions of the abdominal vifcera, particu- 
larly hepatic obftruétions, with feeming advantage; but it 
is not certain, that the benefit does not arife from the effeGs 
of the remedy in correéting acidity of the prime vie. Its 
effeéts on the kidnies are confiderable, when aided by plenti- 
ful dilution. The principal ufe of this falt in medicine is 
in the formation of faline draughts, for which purpofe it is 
given in combination with a folution of citric acid, or with 
recent lemon juice, in the proportion of 9j of the falt to 
Ziv of the lemon juice, or the acid folution, in febrile affec- 
tions: when given as an antacid, its tafte and acrimony are 
mott perfectly covered with milk. 

Porass& Sub-carbonatis, liguor, a folution of fub-car- 
bonate of potafs, is prepared by diflolving 11b. of fub-car- 
bonate of potafs in 12 fluid-ounces of diftilled water, and 
filtering the folution through paper: Lond. pharm. The 
taedical froperties and ufes of this folution are the fame 
with thofe of the concrete falt. The dofe may be from mx 
to f 41, in any convenient vehicle. 

Porass& Sulphas. See SuLpuat of Potafb. 

Porass# Sulphas cum Sulphure, formerly Polychreft falt. 
See SuULPHAT, &c. 

Porass& Sulphites. See Surpuite of Potafb. 

Potass& Sulphuretum. See SuLpHURET of Potafo. 

Porassa® Superfulphas, formerly Sal enixum. See Surgr- 
SULPHATE : 

Porass& 
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Porassm Supertartras, and Supertartris. 
TRITES. 

Porass# Tartras and Tartris. See Tartar and Tar- 
‘TRITES. . 

POTASSIUM, or bafis of potafh. The fplendid dif- 
covery which brought to light this extraordinary fubftance, 
is fo much connetted with the hiftory and progrefs of 
eleGtro-chemiftry, that it is impoffible to enter into the 
former fubje& without, in fome degree, encroaching upon 
the latter. 

Immediately after the difcovery of Volta’s pile, philo- 
fophers began to make fome obfervations refpecting its 
agency in producing chemical effects. Meflrs. Carlifle and 
Nichetfon, and Mr. Cruickfhank, were the firft chemitts 
who turned their attention to the fubje&. On the con- 
tinent, Mefirs. Fourcroy, Vauquelin, Thenard, Ritter, 
Berzelius, and Volta himfelf, followed up the inquiry, and 
many interefting facts on the chemical effects of electricity 
were foon eltablifhed. It was by the Britifh chemiits jult 
mentioned, however, that the important fact of the decom- 
pofition of water by electricity was firft difcovered. Mr. 
Nicholfon fhewed, that by introducing wires, connected 
with the two extremities of the Volta pile, into a tube 
filled with water, a itream of hydrogen gas arofe from the 
wire connected with the negative pole, and the wire con- 
neCted with the other pole became oxydated ; but when the 
latter was of a metal not fufceptible of oxydation, oxygen 
iffued from it. 

It is about this period (in 1806) one of the moft memo- 
rable in the annals of natural philofophy, that fir H. Davy 
began his refearches. He had no fooner turned his 
fertile genius to this inquiry, than a number of new and 
interefting faéts were added to this department of fcience. 
He fhewed in particular, that whenever a faline fubftance 
is expofed to the aétion of the Volta pile, it is invariably 
decompofed, the alkali being attra€ted towards the negative 
pole, and the acid towards the pofitive. 

Similar experiments were inftituted upon a variety of 
fubftances, and a fufficient number of faéts were obtained 
to enable fir H. Davy to conclude, in general, that hydrogen, 
the alkaline fubftances, the metals, and certain metallic 
oxyds, are attracted by negatively ele&trified metallic fur- 
faces, and repelled by pofitively electrified metallic fur- 
faces ; whilft oxygen and acid bodies are attracted by 
pofitively ele¢trified metallic furfaces, and repelled by nega- 
tively eleétrified metallic furfaces; the eleétrical attrac- 
tious and repulfions thus affording a new and powerful 
means of chemical decompofition. 

Thefe were the important refults which fir H. Davy 
laid before the-public in 1806. For fome time the philo- 
fophical world waited im filence ; and although Davy had 
advanced in his firft paper the conjecture that many bodies, 
hitherto confidered as fimple, might probably be decom- 
pofed by eleétricity, no one ventured to take up the fubje& ; 
and it was not until a twelvemonth afterwards that Davy 
him‘elf refumed his refearches, and obtained thofe refults 
whi.h placed him amongtt the firft difcoverers of the age. 
The fixed alkalies were the bodies to which he firlt direéted 
his attention ; and, after a few days’ labour, he was able to 
demonftrate that the alkalies are compound bodies, and that 
they confift of a new and highly curious metallic fubftance, 
combined with oxygen. His firft experiments, which were 
upon potafh, are thus related in his own words. Phil. 
Tra: f. 1807. ; 

«¢ A {mall piece of pure potafh, which had been expofed 
for a few feconds to the moifture of the atmofphere, fo as 
to give conducting power to the furface, was placed upon 
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an infulated difk of platina, conneéted with the negative 
fide of the battery in a ftate of intenfe aétivity ; and a 
platina wire, communicating with the pofitive fide, was 
brought in contaé with the upper Gurtace of the alkali. 
The whole apparatus was in the open atmofphere. 

“‘ Under thefe circumftances, a vivid aétion was foon 
obferved to take place. The potafh began to fufe at both 
its points of electrization. There was a violent effervefcence 
at the upper furface; at the lower, or negative furface, 
there was no liberation of elaftic fluid; but fmall globules 
having a high metallic luftre, and being perfe&ly. fimilar 
in external appearance to quickfilver, appeared, fome of 
which burnt with explofion and bright flame, and others 
remained, and were merely tarnifhed, and finally covered 
by a white film which formed on their furface.”’ 

«« Thefe globules,”? continues Davy, ‘ numerous expe- 
riments fhewed to be the fubftance I was in fearch of, and 
a peculiar inflammable principle, the bafis of potafh.”’ 

It is to this metallic fub{ftance that the illuftrious. dif- 
coverer has given the name of Potaffium, and it now re- 
mains for us to defcribe its properties, which we fhall do 
nearly in fir H. Davy’s own words. See Davy’s Elements 
of Chemical Philofophy. 

Potaffium is lighter than water; its {pecific gravity is 
between 8 and g, water being 10. It is a folid at common 
temperatures; it is very foft, and eafily moulded by the 
fingers. It fufes at about 150° Fahrenheit, and rifes in 
vapour in a heat a little below that of rednefs. It,is per- 
feétly opaque. Its colour is white, like that of filver 
when it is newly cut, but it rapidly tarnithes in the air; and 
to be preferved from change muft be kept under naphtha. 
It is a conduétor of eleétricity. When thrown upon water 
it aéts with great violence, fwims upon the furface, and 
burns with a beautiful light, which is white, mixed with 
red and violet ; the water in which it burns is found alka- 
line, and contains a folution of potafh. It inflames when 
gently heated in the air, burns with a red light, and throws 
off fumes, which are alkaline. It burns fpontaneoufly in 
chlorine, or oxymuriatic acid gas, with intenfe brilliancy. 
It aéts with energy upon all fluid bodies containing oxygen 
or water; and in attracting oxygen from water, it difengages 
hydrogen. 

Potaffium combines with oxygen in different proportions ; 
if gently heated in common air, or in oxygen, thg refult of 
its combuttion is an orange-coloured fufible fubftance, which, 
as Mefirs. Gay Luffac and Thenard have fhewn, is an 
oxyd of potaflium, containing a larger proportion of oxygen 
than that which conftitutes potafh. When thrown into 
water, this oxyd effervefces, and oxygen is difengaged. If 
heated ftrongly upon platina, oxygen is expelled from it, 
and pure potafh remains, which diffolves in water without 
effervefcence, but with much heat. This oxyd of potaflium 
is not to be confounded with pure potafh, dried by mere 
ignition, fince, as was obferved in the article Porasu, the 
latter never contains lefs than 17 or 18 per cent. of water. 

The inflammation produced when thin pieces of potaflium 
are introduced into chlorine, is very vivid. The attraction 
of chlorine for potaflium is much ftronger than that of 
oxygen; fo that potafh and the orange oxyd of potaflium 
are immediately decompofed by chlorine, the chlorine com- 
bining with the metal, and the oxygen being fet free. 

The refult of the combination of chlorine and potaflium 
is the fubftance called muriate of potafh, a nomenclature to 
which fir H. Davy ftrongly obje&s; fince, according to 
his view of the fubje&, this compound contains neither 
muriatic acid nor potafh, but potaflium and chlorine, As, 
however, fome of the moft eminent chemical philofophers 
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of the age {till entertain great doubts refpe€ting the accu- 
racy of fir H. Davy’s views in regard to the nature of 
oxymuriatic acid, this part of the fubjeét may be con- 
fidered as ftill fub jadice; and until the point is proved or 
controverted by more decifive arguments, it would be 
better to poltpone the propofed changes of nomenclature. 

Potaflium and fulphur combine with great energy when 
they are heated together, producing much heat and light, 
and forming a fulphurct of potaffium, which is of a grey 
colour, and appears to confift of 30 parts of fulphur to 75 
of potaflium. d j 

A phofphuret of potafium may be produced in a fumilar 
manner, which burns with great brillrancy when expofed 
to air, and when thrown into water produces explotions, 
with difengagement of phofphuretted hydrogen. 

From the exceffive attraGtion which potaflium has for 
oxygen, it may be ufed as a general agent for detecting 
the prefence of that principle in bodies ; and a number of 
{ubftances, undecompofable by other chemical agents, are 
readily decompofed by this body. 

Such are the principal circumftances relating to the 
hiftory of this extraordinary fubftance. It will be feen 
under the article Soprum, how foda, the other fixed alkah, 
yielded to the fame powers of chemical decompofition ; fo 
that this important clafs of bodies, the nature of which had 
evaded the refearches of all former chemifts, and was deemed 
an almoft infoluble problem, fuddenly yielded to a bold 
effort of Britifh genius. Davy feized upon the powerful 
inftrument which others had difcovered, but which he knew 
beft how to ufe and appreciate. With this wonderful 
agent he brought to light bodies which the human eye had 
never beheld, and which, without him, might have remained 
eternally concealed under their impenetrable difguife. 

An important circumftance remains to be mentioned. 
When the bafes of alkalies were difcovered, it was thought 
that they could be obtained by means of the Voltaic 
ele&tricity alone, and could be procured that way only in 
very minute quantities. But Meflrs. Gay Luflac and The- 
nard difcovered, in 1808, that potaflium might be procured, 
by chemical means, without electricity. If iron turnings 
be heated to whitenefs in a curved gun-barrel, ( Plate XXIV. 
Mifcellany, fig. 7.) and if melted potafh be made flowly to 
come in contaét with the turnings, air being excluded, 
_ potaffiumy will be formed, and may be colleéted in a cold 
part of the tube. Potaflium may in this way be now pre- 
pared in almoft any quantities, and it is peculiarly fatis- 
fa&tory to obferve, that when fir H. Davy’s experiments 
could be repeated at pleafure upon a large feale, his conclu- 
fions were confirmed in all the important particulars. ‘ 

POTATOE, in Gardening, a well-known, ufeful, and 
common root. See SoLaANuM. 

Porator, in Agriculture, the name of a well-known plant 
of the knobby-rooted kind, much ufed as human food in 
molt places. It may be noticed, that the difcovery of this 
ineftimable root has been of the greateit confequence to 
mankind, as it is now almoft generally cultivated, though 
at firft its introdu€tion was very much oppofed. Mr. 
Donaldfon fays, that it may with the greateft propriety be 
denominated the bread-root of Great Britain and Ireland. 
It was firft brought from Virginia by the memorable, but 
ill-fated, fir Walter Raleigh; who, on his return home- 
ward, in the year 1623, {topping at Ireland, diftributed a 
number of potatoes in that kingdom. Thefe having been 
planted, multiplied accordingly ; and in a few years, the 
cultivation of them became general. And they became 
foon of the greateft benefit to the people, in the fcarcities of 
grain that have fince occurred in that country, as well as in 
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this, efpecially in the laft fevere famine. They were brought 
from Ireland into Great Britain; and owing to a fhip, 
loaded with potatoes, being wrecked on the coaft of Lan- 
cafhire, the cultivation of that root, in the field, was firft 
generally eftablifhed there. Further, that within thefe laft 
fifty years, the culture of potatoes has been introduced and 
extended in every part of the kingdom ; but it is now much 
more general in Scotland than in England, except in a very 
few counties. . 

_ During the great fcarcity of grain which happened in the 
north of Scotland, in confequence of the failure of the crop 
of 1782, many thoufands of the inhabitants muit have been 
reduced to the greateft diftrefs, but for the relief, which 
potatoes afforded them. And although the crop of po- 
tatoes failed to a confiderable degree in 1795, every. one 
knows how much the miferies, confequent on fo great a 
failure of the crop of grain as then happened, were allevi- 
ated, in confequence of this root being fo generally culti- 
vated, and in fuch abundance. ‘The culture of a root fo 
highly valuable as the food of man fhould, of courfe, be 
particularly attended to by the farmers in all places. 

It is now well known that there are two general kinds of 
this plant, which are diftinguifhed into the red-rooted, which 
has purple flowers, and the white-rooted, which has white 
flowers; but in raifing the root from the feed, or apple, 
numerous varieties have been introduced, and are daily in- 
troducing themfelves to the planter. 

It is fuppofed by the writer juft noticed, that great im- 
provements may {till be madé, both in the quality and pro- 
duétivenefs of this plant, by raifing it from feed, as will be 
fully fhewn below. It is obvious, therefore, from the mode 
of raifing the plants by feed, that the varieties in cultivation 
muit be extremely numerous, and be Lable to continual 
change. ‘The following forts have been diftinguifhed by an 
extenfive cultivator in Lancafhire, where this kind of culture 
is in general well managed. 


Early Kinds. 


Smooth yellows, Mather’s feedlings, 
Red champions, Kerkham marbles, 
White ditto, Donbobin’s feedlings, 
Lady queens, Poor man’s profit, 
Drunken landlord, Golden gulleons, 
Birchal’s golden yellows, Invincible, 

Smith’s feedlings, Broughton’s dwarfs, 


Hatley’s nonfuch, 
Early perrins, 
Forcing dwarfs, 
Early manleys. 


Foxe’s ditto, 
Bofkow’s kidneys, 
English champions, 
Britain’s dwarfs, 
Bates’s ditto, 

Late Kinds. 


American white rangers, Ox noble, 
American red ditto, Lords, 

Derbythire reds, Seedling varieties, 
Late champions, Balmer’s feedlings, 


Budworth’s dufters, 
Irifh apples, 
Winter kidneys. 


Late kidneys, 

Pink eyes, 

Pink-nofed kidneys, 
There are alfo other varieties of the late fort. 


White Scotch, Common wife, 


Magpie, Apple, 

Rough red, Red f{prout, 
Purple, Muntfter white, 
Englifh white, Crones, 

Silver ikin, Spanifh. 


Thefe 
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Thefe lait fix were formerly much in cultivation in this 
diftrié& ; but the pink eyes, champions, and duns, are now 
a great deal more in eftimation. 

But for ufe as human food, the old winter red_ has been 
found highly ufeful, as keeping well to a late period in the 
{fpring, when moft other forts are unfit for the table. As 
cattle potatoes, the ox noble and clutter forts have been 
moft commonly employed. The firft, though formerly 
very produétive, has lately been found to decline in fome 
degree ; it is, however, a good fort. The latter is alfo a 
very productive fort in this view. The royal, or Cumber- 

land early, is likewife an ufeful fort, being both large in 
fize, and more produétive. A late writer ftates, that the 
pink eyes and copper plates are of a hardy nature, and pro- 
bably capable of being grown with lefs perfect culture than 
» moft ofthe other varieties. The white and the apple forts 
are only proper to be ufed in the early part of the feafon. 

Various attempts have been made by different cultivators, 
to afcertain the difference of produétivenefs in the different 
forts; but the matter has not yet been decided with any 
degree of accuracy. But in Mr. Young’s trials under the 
drill fyftem, the refults were thefe : 


Kinds. Produce. 
Clutter oe. ele ~ 360 bufhels per acre 
Red-nofed kidney < 144 
Golden tags - - 207 


And with Mr. Baker in Ireland, the refults, as ftated in 
the report on potatoes, publifhed by the Board of Agri- 
culture, were thefe, on a fimilar {pace of ground : 


Sorts. Produce. 
Common wile = é 21 1b. 602. 
Apple - - = tee 20°) 2 
Red French - - Be 512 
Munfter white : = £6) O16 
Crones - Z = 16° 6 
Spanifh . - - £5 “ie 

But on repeating the experiment, they ftood thus: 

Sorts. Produce. 

Black . “ E 111 barrels per acre. 
Quaker wife - - 108 

Red French “ - 88 

White ditto - - 85 

Common wife - = 103 

Apple - - - 76 

Englifh white ~ - 83 

White Muniter 2 79 

Spanifh - - - 70 

Crones - - 6 


fe) 

In Chefhire, there are different kinds of both the early 
and the late forts made ufe of, in different parts. Among 
the early varieties, in the Frodfham diftri¢t, they chiefly 
employ the Foxe’s feedlings, and the perrins; but in the 
tract about Wirrall, the early manleys, Foxe’s feedlings, 
and Broughton’s dwarfs, none of which ever bloflom ; and 
in the Altringham range, the principal kinds are the Foxe 
and the green feedling. Some other early forts are, how- 
ever, occafionally had recourfe to in thefe fituations, though 
they are feldom fuch free bearers. th 

Among the later kinds, in the firft of thefe diftri@s, are 
the ox noble and the Irifh apple, the kidney potatoe being 
now wholly given up here; in the fecond, the forts com- 
monly grown for winter ufe are the pink eyes, the ink eyes, 
the Scotch white, the ox noble, &c.; and in the laft fitua- 
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tion, the forts moftly had recourfe to are the white and red 
champions for the more early, and the dark coloured po- 
tatoe, called the fweep, for the later winter months. 

About Ilford, in Effex, the favourite potatoe, for the 
general crop, was formerly the red-nofed kidney ; but this 
1s now much negleéted, in confequence of its being almoft 
fure to curl; and the champion very much preferred, as it 
does not curl, 

Soil and id done regard to foil, the potatoe will - 
grow in almoit any, even in that of the moft indifferent 
quality ; but that in which it thrives beft, and where po- 
tatoes of the beft quality are produced, is a light loam, 
neither too dry nor too moift; but if rich, fo much the 
better. They may, however, be grown well on many other 
forts of land, efpecially thofe of the mofly, moory, and 
other fimilar kinds, where they are free from ftagnant moif- 
ture, and have had their parts well broken down by culture. 
And the differences in the produce, as depending on foil, 
are in fome manner fhewn below, in the refult. of Mr. 
Townley’s trials, detailed in the report of potatoes by the 
Board of Agriculture ; though the very ftiff forts of land 
do not feem to have been tried. The experiments were 
made by planting four eyes or buds of the clufter variety 
on four different defcriptions of land. 


Kinds of Soil. Produce 
Strong rich loam - . 341b 
Light rich loam - + 29 
Good gravel : e 19 
Sand z t iS 15 


From this it is evident, that though this fort of crop fuc- 
ceeds in the moft perfect manner in the light friable forts of 
foil, it does not anfwer on thofe of the purely fandy defcrip- 
tions, as they are apt to become too dry in hot feafons, and 
to have too little of the earthy material in their compofition. 
The wires of thefe roots have been found to fhoot and ex- 
tend, and the roots to diftend themfelves, and become of the 
largeft fizes, in fuch foils as abound the moft in good rich 
mellow mould. In cultivating this root in the field, it is of 
courfe of much advantage to have the land well broken down 
and divided by repeated ploughings and harrowings in the 
autumn and early {pring months, being careful never te ftir 
the land when it is wet. It may likewife be of utility in this 
view, to have recourfe to the culture of this root, after fuch 
forts of crops as have a tendency to loofen and render the 
land mellow and friable. 

In Chefhire a confiderable depth of dry, light, or loamy 
foil, is thought the moft fuitable to the cultivation of the 
potatoe, though other forts of land may anfwer the purpofe 
very well, But whatever is the nature of the foil, the 
ground fhould be well laid up in the autumn, to receive the 
beneficial aétion of the frofts, and in the {pring be ploughed 
in a crofs dire&tion, torn well to pieces, and completely pul. 
verized by the harrows; after which, about the end of April, 
or beginning of the following month, .it is dunged and 
ploughed in a deep manner, into the form in which it is to 
be planted. In the Altringham diftri& of this county, 2 
dry fandy foil, and tolerably warm fituation, is always pre- 
ferred for the early forts; but for the later kinds, a cooler 
bottom, if not clayey, is more generally chofen. 

In Effex likewife, the potatoes are put into the ground 
after it has been prepared by an autumnal breaking up, and 
{pring ploughings and harrowings for the moft part two 
or three times. 

However, where the practice of putting this fort of crop 

be in 
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in upon {ward or lay ground is employed, which by fome 
is {uppofed, advantageous, the beft method of preparation 
is that of paring and burning, or the ufe of the fkim-coulter 
vlougn, the dung and afhes being ploughed in together, in 
the firit cafe by alight furrow. In the Survey of the North 
Riding of. Yorkthire, the land intended for potatoes, if wheat, 
bean, or oat ftubble, fhould, it is obferved, be ploughed be- 
fore Chriftmas, or as foon after it as poflible, about the 
middle of April; if the land has got well dried, it fhould be 
harrowed well, repeating the operation, and alfo ufing the 
roller till the land is become fine. Ina few days afterwards 
it fhould be ploughed again, being harrowed and rolled, as 
in the former cafe, and where the land is in a bad condition, 
it, may be neceflary to give it one or two ploughings more, 
with fuitable harrowings and rollings, working it according 
to its particular ftate, Jetting it remain a few days between 
the ploughings ; then it fhould be ridged up according to 
the ftate of the land in refpeét to fertility for being planted. 
Maauring.—It. is probable from the nature of this root, 
and the circumftance of its produce being formed in the 
foil, that it can never be cultivated to advantage without the 
ufe of manure. In fome forts of the more heavy kinds of 
land, fuch as is of the long littery kind may be made ufe 
of, as keeping fuch forts of land more dry and open, but in 
thofe of the light, dry, friable kinds, the more reduced fort 
of manure may be better. Mr. Young confiders farm-yard 
dung the beft; and the more the better, unlefs the foil be very 
rich, and upon an average of foils, lefs fhould not be laid 
~ than twenty-five or thirty large loads to the acre, being 
{pread equally that it may plough in well. But Mr. Bil- 
lingfley, in his Survey of Somerfetfhire, fuppofes rotten 
horfe dung as the beft manure for this crop, after which he 


advifes hogs’ dung, and then all forts of farm-yard dung ; 
but he obferves, that lime, marle, foapers’ afhes, and ra “4 
make the potatoes feabby. In Lancafhire, the good littery 
{table dung is moitly fet apart for this crop. In an excel- 
lent report on the culture of the potatoe, prefented to the 
public by the Board of Agriculture, the comparative ad- 
vantages. of different forts of manure, have been in fome 
meafure fhewn in different experiments as below. 


Quantity of Manure fer Acre. 


Crop : Buthels. 
Exp. 1. 53 Loads (cubical yards) farm-yard 
dung = e d i AGO 
160 Bubhels, foot val 2 360 
160 Ditto, wood-afhes = = 240 
32 Loads of dun - - 280 
42 Ditto - - - 360 
No manure E = = 180 
Exp. 2. 32 Loads of dung, and 40 bufhels 
of wood-afhes = A 400 
No manure = = 280 
160 Buthels of flaked lime - 380 
14 Ton of barley ftraw = 2 300 
340 Bufhels of potath - - 380 
32 Loads of dung = = (ele) 
32 Ditto, and 16olb. falt added at 
time of {preading 3 2 a 
#32 Ditto, and 160 bufhels of lime - 480 


32 Ditto, and 480 gallons urine - 520 


And the fame thing has been attempted by Mr. A. Y 
the refults of which are thefe: 5 aoe , ee 


Manures. Firft Year. Second Year. 

No. 1. No manure - : produced 120 bufhels fer acre, 140 

2. Night-foil - _10 waggon loads - 600 b, 3 640 

3. Ditto = 6 ditto - - 650 ~ Z 500 

4. Ditto - 2 ditto - - 500 5 x 300 

5. Bones - 10 ditto - - 650 5 640 

6. Ditte - 6 ditto - - 640 : ¥ 560 

7° Ditto, - 7) ditto - - 560 = a 240 

8. Hog dung - — 60 one-horfe cart-loads - 480 : x 300 

g. Ditto - 30 ditto - - 480 é a 160 

10. Yard compoft 60 ditto - - 300 : 3 240 

ir. Ditto - 120 ditto - - 480 : Z 300 

12. Ditto - 30 ditto - - 140 : Q ™40 

In the trials of the Rev. Mr. Cartwright, made with a Kinds of Subfiances. Produce. 
view of afcertaining the ufe of falt as a manure, with mix- ae Galtecmmale- cuit > 

tures of twenty-five different fubftances, on a ferruginous ane Wood apt. zi Z - 189 
fandy foil, enriched by pond mud in fingle rows, with the Salt ae s dl % r - 189 
fame number of fets in each, they are found produétive in Hig ene ar Bas 3 1 n8Z 
the following order, - M i Bee ae i r ime ee 
4-. Malt-duft - a pt ee ee 
Kinds of Subftances. Produce. Ge a eee os e F hi 183 
4. Salt and foot - - - 240 17. Salt, peat, bone-duft = 178 
z. Chandlers’. graves - - afi) 240 18.. Decayed leaves - - TO 
3. Salt and wood-afhes - - 217 1g. Salt, lime, fulphuric acid - - 1 175 
4. Salt, gypfum-peat, lime - - 201 20. Salt, peat = - = eae 
5, Salt, lime, dung ‘ : - 199 21. Salt, lime 2 de PSU; 
6, Salt - - - - 198, 22. Peat - ~ = z 159 
7. Salt, graves - - - 195 23. No manure - - mG 5 = 
8. Soot - - - =!) Og 24. Saw-dutt - < Re 
9: Frefh dung . - - »¥9¢ 25. Lime - c = kD 


Ana 
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And with Mr. Townley in Lancafhire, the manure being placed-in furrows of five-feet ridges, the refults {tood in 


this way: 


Manures. 


No. 


. Coal-afhes only 
. Stable dung and coal-afhes mixed 
. Stable dung alone 
. No manure 


. Compoft dung-lime, and foil 


. Soapers’ watte 

- Stable dung and lime 
. Lime alone 

. Coal-afhes and lime 
Stable dung and foapers’ waite 
. Soot, foil, and coal-afhes 

. Salt and foil 

. Saw-duft and coal-afhes 
. Stable dung and faw-duft 

- Dung of poultry and coal-afhes 
- Dung of poultry and fand 
. Saw-duit and lime 

- Decayed rufhes and lime 

. Tanners’ bark and lime 
- Bark and {table dung 
. Bark alone ee 
. Stable dung and lime fpread over the land 


- 
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But in the culture of this kind of root on the heavier 
kinds of loamy lands, various forts of littery materials have 
been made ufe of on the principle of preferving the foil in 
a more open and porous condition for the knobby roots to 
extend themfelves. With this view, wheat-ftraw, ftubble, 
furze, broom, heath, fea-weed, and other fimilar materials, 
have been made ufe of after being reduced by chopping, 
with good fuccefs, being laid in the bottom of the drills to 
be planted upon. Various kinds of luxuriant’ green ve- 
getable crops have likewife been turned into the foil, and 
plaated upon as a manure with fuccefs in fome inttances, 
where that fubftance could not be procured. And alfo fub- 
{tances of the peaty kind have been found advantageous in 
the fame way, as well as in keeping the drier forts of land 
in a better ftate of moifture, and thofe of the heavy fort in 
a more light and open ftate, and of courfe more free from 
ftagnant moifture. Good rich mould and decayed leaves 
may be of ufe in cafes where they can be had in fufficient 
quantity. All the trials that have been made with lime, 
feem to fhew, that it has a tendency to induce the cur/ and 
canker in whatever ftate it is employed. 

A curious practice in manuring for potatoes is had re- 
courfe to about Welton, in the county of Chefter, which is 
fituated clofe to the junétion of the two rivers, the Merfey 
and the Weaver. Sea-niud is there made ufe of as manure 
for crops of this fort; twenty loads being the quantity 
ufually laid upon the acre. The ground thus manured, 
not only, it is faid, gives a large produce of potatoes, 
but is in a ftate of excellent preparation for a fucceeding 
crop of either wheat or barley. And the adoption of this 
pradtice has increafed very greatly the value of the land 
thereabouts. 

The quantity of common manure which is ufed all about 
Frodfham for this crop, is various, from twenty to thirty 
tons to the acre. This is there procured at the rate of fix 
or feven fhillings the ton, and it is fpread upon the land pre- 
vioufly to the laft ploughing. In all the other parts of this 


. Stable dung covered with common yellow mofs 


. Chopped whins, with a covering of lime over them 


Produce. 
Fs produced zr1lb., rather fmall. 
Z 3 - 344 very fine. 
a id a 315 ditto. 
- - 134 very fmall. 
x cs = 204 middling. 
- . 438 remarkably fine. 
se = 2 383 very fine. 
Y : 268 tolerable. 
; 3 - 187 ditto. 
- 1g _— ditto. 
p - 298 very good. 
s : - 271 ditto. 
- : 200 ditto. 
. E J 1go {maller. | 
A : S 307 very fine. 
- 236 pretty fine. 
nf 2 a 156 rather {mall. 
5 - 197 ditto. 
. A 208 very good. 
: - - 76 very poor. 
& = 141 rather larger. 
L a = 35 very poor. 
- - - 230 _—c pretty ‘fine. 
= - 256 very fine. 


diftri@t, they alfo econftantly manure the land for the growth 
he this root, except in fome particularly and naturally rich 
pots. 

Near Ilford, in the county of Effex, as well as in moft 
other parts, they manure their. potatoe land by dunging in 
the {pring, at the rate of about fourteen loads to the 
acre, which cofts five fhillings a load; they are {pread upon 
Be field juft before the fecond ploughing, on which they 
plant. 

In fome parts of Lancafhire, rape-duft is found a good 
manure for potatoes ; but night-foil, both there and in Effex, 
makes them f{cabby. 

But the afhes of burnt land are found highly beneficial in 
producing good crops of this root, which affords an oppor- 
tunity of cultivating the coarfe and wafte forts of grafs 
land to much advantage, as by a crop or two of this fort 
ae will moftly be in a condition to afford thofe of the grain 

ind. 

Whatever fort of material may be made ufe of as a ma- 
nure for this kind of crop, a fufficient proportion fhould 
always be employed to afford a due fupply of nourifhment 
to it while upon the ground. In the drill method of putting 
in crops of this kind, the manure is ufually placed in the 
bottom of them in an even manner, but in the other methods, 
it is ufually fpread out evenly over the furface, and then 
turned down. It has been fuppofed by fome, that for the 
early crops of this root, it is better to apply the manure to 
the crop that precedes them, as by that means the danger of 
their over-luxuriance may be prevented, and the crops be 
better in their quality. In general it is, however, the beft 
practice to apply the manure to the crop. 

The manner of placing the manure fo as to afford the 
greateft advantage, has been a difputed point by different 
cultivators. The following experiments, made by a correé& 
farmer, however, fhew the propriety of placing it below the 
fet, and not upon it, as is often done. 

Rr 2 


Experi- 
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Experiments made by Mr. Baker on Potatoes planted in an under-ftratum of poor yellow Earth, April 27th and 29th, 
1771, with the Rows 20 Inches afunder, and the Sets 12 Inches apart in the Rows, and 30 Sets in each Row. 


4 


Sorts. Modes of planting. 

. Spanifh. 7} f 

. Red French. 

. Common wile. Over dung, chiefly 

Crones. neats dung. 

. Muntter white. 

6. Apple. J L 
Total 

. Spanifh. | 

. Red French. ' 

. Common wife. \ Under dung, chiefly 

. Crones. neats. 

“uMunilerwehite | 

. Apple. L 
Total 

- Spanifh. if 

. Red French. | Very {mall fingle | 

. Common wife. ‘ eyes or fets un- 

. Crones. der dung, chiefly 

. Muntter white. neats. 

- Apple. J L 
Total 

. Spanifh. a) ; 

‘ oe eau iets feeds, un- 

i rae wees b der dung, chiefly < 

. Crones : ts , 

. Muntfter white. | 4 | 

. Apple. J 
Total 

. Englifh white. 

. White French. i Under dung. { 
Total 


- Produce. 


Small. 


——— eee ee 


* Some error of the men fufpeGed in this fort. 


Whoever cafts anattentive eye over the preceding table, will 
fee that feveral circumftances of information are immediate- 
ly pointed at ; there are very many others which are omitted ; 
thofe before us appear to be fo fitisfattory, in the feveral 
variations which arife upon the face of the table, that he 
fhall, at convenient time, purfue all the changes which the 
fubje& will admit of. In the mean time he proceeds upon 
the prefent information. 

The firft queftion is this, whether planting potatoes under 
or over the dung, is moft advantageous to the crop? This 
queftion appears to be conclufively anfwered by every fpe- 
cies of potatoe in the firft and fecond fet ; and the totals of 
each clearly determine im favour of putting the feed over the 
dung. 


Ib. oz. 

N° 1 to N° 6, over dung, grofs produce 10 
& & P 5 4 
— 7 to— 12, under dung, ditto 84 3 
Over dung fuperior to under, by 21 1 


This difference of 211b. upon fo fmall a quantity of ground, 
would be a very great object upon an acre. Happily in this 
kingdom (Ireland) the potatoes are chiefly laid overthe dung, 
In England they praétife the contrary in many places. 

The fecond obje& in this enquiry was, to determine, by 
fair experiment, whether the {mall feed is equally prolific, as 
thoufands affert it to be, with that which 1s reafonably large. 
For this purpofe, he cut fingle eyes with his own hands, and 

6 was 
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was careful not to cut them thin, but like pellets. This 
fet was planted under dung; and therefore we muft compare 


it with our fecond fet of experiments. 
Ib. 


Oz, 


N° 7 to N° 12,~under dung, grofs produce 84 3 
— 13 to — 18, under dung, grofs produce 64 12 
Reafonably large feed preferable to very {mall, by 19 7 


—ey ay 


This upon an acre would be a prodigious difference : and 
feems decifive in favour of feed moderately large. Whereas, 
N°: 19 to 24, both inclufive, feem by no means to prove 
very large feed to be neceffary : for if we compare thofe 
numbers with N° 7 to 12, both inclufive, we fee the greater 


Here we always have the order of merit inpoint of quan- 
tity of the merchantable potatoes, from equal culture. The 
totals vary a little, as in the preceding table. The wife and 
apple potatoes keep their places in both tables, as to pro- 
duce ; but the red French and Munfter white, and crones, 

~contend pretty clofely as to produce ; and in the fecond ta- 
ble vary in their places of merit. Hence we may conclude, 
that fome of thefe kinds agree better by being put under the 
dung than others ; but every examination of the latter point 
clearly proves, that under dung leffens the crop. The 
Spanifh potatoes, which are certainly the beft in the world 


No. No. 
6. Apple - - 50. Weight - 
26. French White - - 45. Ditto - 
4- Crones - - 53. Ditto : 
2. Red French - - 63. Ditto - 
5. Munfter white - 62. Ditto ~ - 
25. Englifh white - - 71. Ditto - 
3. Common wife - 103. Ditto - 
1. Spanifh - . - 94. Ditto - 
The following table fhews the quantity and quality in the 
different forts of produce. 
Quantity of Produce. Quality. 
1ft. Common wife. ift. Spanifh. 
2d. Apple. 2d. Englifh white. 
3d. Red French. 3d. Munfter white. 
4th, Crones. 4th. White French. 


produce from the larger feed is by no means regular, and 
therefore that point is not decifive in the prefent enquiry ; 
and the remark upon N° 22 fhould not be forgotten. 

Our third object in this enquiry is a truly important one 
to the poor labourer of Ireland, viz. to afcertain, with accu- 
racy, which kind is moft prolific upon poor broken ground. 
As N° 25 and 26 did not come to hand time enough to in- 
troduce them inthe whole fet of experiments, he muft throw 
this part of his enquiry into two divifions, as there is fo ma- 
terial a difference between planting over and under dung. 
To do this in the fhorteft manner, he fhall only throw the 
feveral kinds into two little tables, according to their merit 
in quantity ; the quality is a confideration chiefly at the gen- 
tleman’s table. 


‘ Aten | Produce. 
NOTTS. siodes Oo Pp anting. 
: | Merchantadle. Small. Toral 
= | | ae | 
N°? 1. | No. Ib. oz. Ib. Oz. lb. oz. 
3: oon wife. | | 103. 16 g 5A, 4 lalla 
. Apple. 50. 15 4 10 70. 2 
2. Red French. , Onecaeee fieh OSs eee. ay | Ye, 2 ¥2 
5. Muntter white. | Perr? 1: eae pea ae ae tetas 4 Br, eae ‘ 
4- Crones. | | 53. ey? ing ete Mad Siping 
1. Spanish. J Bl i Soa 12 os ee bg te 
i 2; 
9- — wife. 7 o ig tt.2 4 : 1g _ 
12. Apple. 58. 14 14 2 17 
26. White French. 45- T20\ 4 2148 Ego ntg2 
25. Englifh white. ; qi 13, 0 g icg 16 4 
11. Munfter white. Under dpng. ; 54. 9 14 ae 58 uy 326 
10. Crones. | 4 Q 12 Bins AEjt 19 
8. Red French. | 40. 9g" 0 i 12 foinin2 
7. Spanifh. J iy Satay mee © 38 Litt’ eng 


for eating, uniformly keep their place, of being laft in 
point of produce. There is another very material point, 
worthy of the cultivator’s attention in his choice of his po- 
tatoes in thefe tables. He will obferve, doubtlefs, that he 
has given the number of the merchantable potatoes of each 
kind; he will therefore fee that there is a prodigious dif- 
ference in their fizes, a circumftance that comes ftrongly 
again{t the wife potatoes. A table upon that point, framed 
from the preceding ones, according to the order in point of 
fize, is given below. 


Ib. oz. oz. 
15 8 Average weight per potatoe 5 

iy jae? Ditto = : 2, 392 
12 4 Ditto - - - 2 
¥3°'3 Ditto - : ange 
28 Ditto - - - 3 
13,0 Ditto - - a) Ave 
16 2 Ditto - . - 24 
4. 4 Ditto - - orgs 


Time Sets and Method of planting. — Mr. Donaldfon fays it 
has been proved from long and general experience, that the 
month of April is the belt feafon for planting the root, fo 
as to produce a farinaceous or mealy crop. Potatoes are 
frequently planted in the end of May, and fometims even in 
June ; but the crops, although often as abundant, are nei- 
ther fo mellow nor fo mature, as when the fets are planted 


in April, or in the firft eight or ten days of May. A late 
prae- 
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practieal writer, however, contends, that this fort of work 
fhould conftantly be performed as foon as poflible after the 
danger of the froft is over, which, in the more northern dif- 
tricts, is generally from about fhe middle of March till the 
latter end of April; and in the northern ones, from about 
the middle of April till towards the clofe of May, accord- 
ing to the differences in the ftate of the climate. The ear- 
lier the crop can be got into the ground, the better it be- 
comes. Befides, the potatoes have a better chance of being 
taken up and removed from the land, while the feafon is 
dry ; and there is lefs rifk of injury from moifture and 
frofts, after they are fit for taking up. It may alfo be 
added, that the land will derive much advantage from being 
ploughed up while it is in a dry condition, after the potatoes 
have been removed, as in this way it is preferved in a lefs 
moift ftate during the winter, and the weeds are more ef- 
fe€tually deftroyed. But at whatever period the crop may 
be put into the ground, the bufinefs fhould be performed as 
much as poffible when the weather is dry, and the land not 
too much foaked with moifture, as under fuch circumitances 
the early vegetation of the crop always proceeds in a more 
regular and expeditious manner, by which the produce is 
generally rendered better in quality, and more abundant. 

Inthe Prefent State of Hufbandry in Great Britain, it is 
obferved, that there are a number of what are called eyes in 
every root, each of which produces a feparate plant. This 
points out the propriety of planting the large and middle- 
fized roots, properly cut, in place of the fmalleft, uncut ; 
as when the larger potatoes are properly cut, one, or at molt 
two eyes only, being left in each fet, there is no danger of 
too many plants fpringing from the fame root, which muft 
often happen, when {mall potatoes, with a great number of 
eyes, are fet whole. It is the common pra¢tice, and againft 
which there appears no well-founded objection, to cut pota- 
toes, intended for feed, into {mall pieces, about half an 
inch {quare ; in the courfe of which operation, attention is 
paid to fingle out the eyes that appear {trongeft, and moft 
vigorous. 

In this way, one root of ordinary fize furnifhes three or 
four fets, or pieces proper for planting. This, for the rea- 
fon aboye-mentioned, is a better method than fetting either 
large or {mall potatoes uncut. There has, however, been 
much difference of opinion in refpeé& to the beft fort of fets 
for the raifing of this crop, whole potatoes and large cuttings 
haying been contended for by fome cultivators, while others, 
on the ground of experience, are equally ftrenuous in fup- 
port of {mall cuttings, {prouts, fhoots, or even only the 
eyes or buds. With all thefe different forts ef fets, good 
crops are ftated to have been raifed; though tolerable fized 
cuttings of pretty large potatoes, with two or three good 
eyes or buds in each, are probably to be preferred. Inde- 
pendent of the increafed expence of the feed, it is never a 
good practice to make ufe of whole potatoes asfets. The 
experiments of the Rev. Mr. Campbell, of Argylefhire, as 
ftated in the ninth volume of the Bath Papers, not only 
throw much light on this fubje&t, but alfo on the moft pro- 
per diftances of planting in regard to the rows. 


Value per Acre 


Inches of the Produce 
In 1790. diftant in after the Seed 
Rows, the Rows. is deducted. 
Los. d. 
1. Small whole potatoes ‘ 6 16 6 4% 
2. Large pieces - - 3 15 16 6 
3. Large pieces - - 6 15 8 6 
4. Large pieces . 12 3 4 «IF 


Value per Acre © 


Inches of the Produce 
In 1791. diftant in after the Seed 
Rows. the Rows. is deduéied. 
£1 gs ge 
1. Large whole 2 - 6 18 18 at 
2. Small whole - - 3 18 4d. ee 
3. Small whole . - 6 I7 Il gz 
4. Small whole : yep 17 3 6 
5- Small pieces - : 6 16 1 gf 
In 1792. 
1. Small whole - - 6 I x 
2. Large whole - - 6 18 18 “ 
3. Large whole - - 12 18 9 94 
4. Large pieces - - 6 i8ihz /o% 
5+ Small whole - - 12 Wir 
6. Large pieces - - 12 16 19 6 
In 1794.—Table I. 
1. Undunged potatoes, after dunged 
turnips . - 2529 Sr 
2. Undunged, after dunged fallow 27410 22 
3. Undunged, fubftituted for a fum- } * 
mer fallow - =< Bao Se: 
4. Purple-hearted, dibbled in the_ 
top of a well-dunged row i 4670 ‘Ge 
5. White kidney, planted in the 
fame manner - - eT Sam 
6. White kidney, upon much dung 
in the row - - a9) O.. ore 
7. White kidney, upon little dung 24 16 812 
8. White flat potatoes, upon little 
ice . ; i 30 19 © 
In 1794.—Table I. 
1. Middle-fized whole - 12 32 8. Gy 
4- Small pieces - - 12 29 19 223 
6. Small whole - - 121 29° 2 gay 
5. Small pieces - - 6 28 17 614 
7. Small whole d ! 62° 269° 32, 
3. Middle-fized whole ‘ 6 2507 Sak 
2. Middle-fized confined to one eye <3 
and ftem - - i BS FB: 12). Soe 
Without dung in 1795, after dunged potatoes. . 
7. Middle-fized whole - 6 28.11 7,5 
2. Large pieces - - 12 26 1 10-55 
4. Small whole - - 12 24.072 1138 
5. Middle-fized whole - | 12) sie ecru 
6. Middle-fized whole - 9 23 19 Sy 
3. Large whole - - 12 23.20 8:5 
1. Shoots” - - - 12 Bh of 


The real produce from 50 yards of row, planted with 
fhoots, was only two pecks +5,ths, but only 63 of 150 
came up; if none had failed, the produce would have been 
more than what is ftated in the table. This calculation, 
then, it is fuppofed, goes on the fuppofition that the 150 
fhoots had borne in the proportion in which the 63 did. 
And further, that each of the experiment rows in 1790, 
was 75 yards in length; in 1791 and 1792, 200 yards; 
in 1794 and 1795, 50 yards. And that the numbers 
prefixed to the rows in 1794, Table II., and in 1795, 
point out the order, or juxta-pofition, in which they were 
planted. 


Extraé 
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Extract from Experiment on Potatoes in 1794. 


Inches 
diftant in 
the Row. 


Produce 
Seed 


Middle-fized whole. 12 


Middle-fized, confined fee st 
to eye and ftem, Clear produce 


A fpecimen of the manner in which the experiment tables 
were originally conftruéted is given in this inftance. 

Thefe potatoes were planted in rows upon dung, except 
where it is otherwife mentioned, and then covered up with 
a double earth-board. In 1790, 1791, and 1792, the rows 
were three feet; and in 1794 and 1795, two feet anda half 
afunder. This, with the difference of feafons, will account, 
it is fuppofed, for the greater produce in the laft two years. 
The diftances at which the potatoes were planted in the 
rows, were meafured by a ftick with notches, and taken 
from the .centre of the potatoe-fets. Care was taken to 
have the rows as equal in quality of foil as poffible, and to 
have equal juftice done them in manuring, where manure 
was applied, and in horfe-hoeing them. The quantity 
planted and raifed was carefully marked in the field by the 
author of the experiment, and no part of the procefs of 
management was intrufted to any other perfon. It is like- 
wife noted that, in the experiments, the acre is the Englifh 
ftatute acre of 4840 fquare yards; fo that when’ the rows 
are three feet afunder, 4840 yards of row make an acre. 
‘When the rows are two feet and a half afuider, it will take 
5808 yards of rowto make an acre. The bolls and pecks 
are the Linlithgow meafure, and the Amfterdam pound is 
ufed as a meafure of compound parts, being the nineteenth 
of this peck ; the value affixed to potatoes is the price they 
produce, communibus annis, at the Edinburgh market. 

From the comparatively {mall produce of potatoes con- 
fined to one eye and ftem, (fee experiments in 1794, Table II. 
row 2, it is fuppofed, that the method recommended by fome 
writers on farming, to pull away the fupernumerary ftems, 
is evidently improper. ‘The potatoes in row 2, were not 
only confined to one eye, but to one ftem, by pulling up the 
fupernumerary ones. This laft precaution became the more 
neceflary, as ftems were found iffuing in abundance from 
potatoes which had been deprived of all the eyes; and even 
from two out of twelve potatoes, which had been planted 
after all the outer furface was. pared off. ‘The refult was, 
that row the 2d,. though it had moft weight of feed, had 
the leaft produce of all the experiment rows; it had more 
than four times the quantity of feed contained in row 4, the 
produce of which, however, exceeded it at the Edinburgh 
ptices, by more than 6/. per acre. ‘The productivenefs of 
potatoes, then, it is obferved, is probably not occafioned 
by the weight or quantity of the fets planted,, but by their 
haying that number. of found and perfe& growths, which 
the foil.they feed in.can bring to perfection. The general 
refult of the experiments is unfavourable to the opinion, that 
the weight of bulb has any effe@ in determining the quan- 
tity of produce; in moft of the five years experiments, the 

roduce from pieces of potatoes was.inferior both to large 
and to {mall;whole potatoes; yet, in general, the. pieces ex- 
ceeded.the.fmall.potatoes in weight.of feed. 


II 


Clear produce 


By Calculation per 


By Experiments per 
Englith Acre. 


50 yards of Row. 


Value per Acre at 6d. 
the Linlithgow Peck. 
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Though the large and fmall potatoes, mentioned in the 
experiments, were relatively fo, compared with one another, 
yet fome of thefe, called large ones, might perhaps, with 
more propriety, be denominated middle-fized potatoes. An 
acre of very large potatoes would require a quantity of feed 
fo great as to deter any perfon from planting them ; nor is 
it likely, that the produ¢tivenefs of potatoes will continue 
to increafe with their fize. There is certainly, the writer 
thinks, a maximum and minimum, a ne plus ultra in the quan- 
tity of potatoe feed, as well as in every thing elfe. The 
middle-fize of the human fpecies, as well as of the different 
{pecies of other animals, are the beft calculated to undergo 
fatigue and labour ;- they are therefore more perfect in their 
kind, and confequently fitter to anfwer all the purpofes of 
their creation. May we not argue from analogy, that pota- 
toes of a moderate fize are the moft perfeét im their kind, 
and confequently the beft fitted to fend forth thofe vigorous 
fhoots, which infure a well-fized and healthy progeny ? And 
that, the greater the number of {trong fibres and roots, the 
more do they fearch for food, and the more earth do they 
difplace in the courfe of their growing ;-which divides the 
foil more minutely, and gives it the advantage of better pul- 
verization ; and the greater abundance there is of leaf, the 
more nourifhment is extracted from the air and dews, which 
are thus made to co-operate more with the vegetable pafture 
in the foil, in bringing the plants to perfection; and the 


‘thick foliage of the crop, by its umbrageous fhade, has the 


fame ameliorating qualities with a heavy crop of peas or 
beans, in-deftroying weeds, retaining the dews, and prevent- 
ing the drought from penetrating and exhaufting the foil. 
The writer fays, however, it is to be obferved, that too 
many, as well as too few, items are unfavourable tothe 
prevalence of fibres, and to the luxuriance of the leaves. 
Perhaps pieces about 20z. weight are the moft proper for 
being planted, and whole potatoes from that weight to one 
ounce ; thefe may be called large pieces and {mall potatoes ; 
and from them, it is probable, there will iffue a f{ufficient 
number of {tems to produce as many roots as the immedi- 
ately furrounding earth can bring to perfe€tion. ‘To pro- 
duce more would make the roots fmall: to produce fewer, 
would give a lefs quantity of root from the acre. The roots 
procured from {mall whole potatoes, and from large pieces, 
both planted at twelve inches diftance in the row, were bet- 
ter fized than thofe from large whole potatoes; and the 
roots from plants at twelve inches were larger than from 
plants at fix. And large potatoes planted whole at any dif- 
tance, and whole potatoes or pieces at a nearer diftance than 
twelve inches in the row, fend forth fo many ftems, that, 
like cattle upon over-ftocked paftures, they ftarve each 
other, and the produce is dwarfifh. And it is fuppofed 
that fhoots, fmall pieces, and potatoes confined to one item, 


or a very few, refemble cattle upon paiture not nearly 
ftocked ; 
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ftocked; which, therefore, cannot make the proper returns 
to the owner. Large potatoes are more eafily difengaged 
from the foil than {mall ones, and are more readily perceived 
at the time of taking them up; and therefore are in lefs 
danger of being left ungathered. ‘They take lefs time in 
gathering, which makes the expence of that operation 
{maller ; and they fell better in the market. An objection 
to them, that they are not fo eafily boiled, is removed by 
fplitting them, which will likewife make them drier, and 
better tafted. Thefe advantages attending the produce of 
{mall potatoes and large pieces, added to the economy in the 
article of feed, and the faving of time in planting them, 
feem to balance any little fuperiority, in point of quantity, 
gained by planting large whole potatoes at twelve inches, or 
any fize of potatoes or pieces at a nearer diftance in the 
row; and roots, fo {mall as not to be diftinguifhable from 
the produce of curled potatoes, ought never to be planted 
where potatoes are fubje¢t to that difeafe. From eight 
potatoes, the produce of one curled one, planted in 1795, 
three came up curled, and that in a farm where it was a 
matter of difficulty to find a curled plant upon which to 
make the experiment. This fact deferves the attention of 
cultivators in general. 

A difadvantage attendant upon planting fhoots inftead of 
potatoes is, that they do not ripen near fo foon, and are 
therefore more expofed to injury from the equinoétial gales, 
and from early froft ; neither do they admit of being planted 
{fo early as potatoes, as they are more delicate, and more apt 
to be hurt by the cold. But the chief difadvantage is, that 
many of them fail entirely, or become fuch bad plants as to 
have very little produce. Other writers feem, however, to 
have been more fuccefsful with fhoots. 

The following are fome obfervations offered on the ex- 
periments ftated-above, in Table IJ., in 1794. 

Obfervation 1.—It is of great confequence to the farmer 
to pay attention to the kind of potatoe ufed for planting : 
fee the amazing difference between N° 4 and N° 5. 
Though the mott productive kind fhould not be the beit 
tafted, it ought, however, to be planted for the ufe of 
horfes, cows, hogs, and poultry. The potatoe in N° 8 
is the beft eating potatoe of thofe mentioned in the ex- 
periments ; yet the produce from it, with little dung, ex- 
ceeded that from N° 6, with much dung. 

Obfervation 2.—From the difference between N° 6 and 
N° 7, the former of which had three times the quantity of 
dung that was applied to the latter, the farmer will judge 
whether it is his intereft to dung fparingly or plentifully ; 
always paying a due regard to the condition of his foil, 
and the expence at which he can provide manure. 

Obfervation 3.—From the produce of N° 3 it appears, 
that undunged potatoes are preferable to a fummer-fallow 
without dung. And from comparing N° 1 with N° 2, it 
is clear, that a dunged fummer-fallow is not fo profitable as 
a dunged crop ef turnips, both followed by a crop of pota- 
toes with dung. An acre of potatoes at 27/. 10s. 24d. 
after a dunged fallow, will bear no comparifon with an 
acre of potatoes at 25/. 19s. 81d. added to a crop of tur- 
nips, the produce of the preceding year, of 30 tors. 

Obfervation 4.—From a comparifon between rows 5 and 6, 
planting potatoes upon dung in the row feems to be a 
better method than dibbling them in the top of the row, 
after the dung is covered up. But where the farmer is fo 
fituated, as to be under a neceflity of planting them in a 


wet foil, perhaps it may be his intéreft to place them in the : 


It is fuppofed by different writers, in the fecond volume 


ot Tranfaétions of the Dublin Society, that in fearce fea-_ 


fons, the fhoots and the eyes or buds, fcooped out by an 
implement for the purpofe, are capable of being fet with 
equal advantage as the cuttings; but they are obscene 
liable to many ebjections, and fhould never be had recourfe 
to, but from neceflity. They want that proportion of 
matter about them, which is effential to the health, gene- 
ration, and eftablifhment of the plants. The following in- 
terefting experiment on fcooping potatoes, made by the 
Rev. Mr. Findlater, of Fundale, and inferted in the Farmer’s 
Magazine, is highly deferving the cultivator’s attention. 

He chofe a number of potatoes of the fame fpecies, 
fimilar in fize as might be; he fcooped out a parcel of the 
beft looking eyes with cutler Wright’s hemifpherical {coop ; 
he cut alfo out a number of equally good looking eyes 
with a knife, taking as much as poffible of the mother 
potatoe to the eye; he chofe out nine of the beft looking 
{coopings, and an equal number of the beft looking cut- 
tings,—thefe he planted in alternate drills upon a border, 
three in each drill. His whole fets fprouted, and no acci- 
dent occurred; but the fcoopings came up, and continued 
perfectly dwarfifh in comparifon of the cuttings. They 
were raifed in two feparate bafkets in the beginning of Ne- 
vember, and laid by ina clofet to be weighed. The weigh- 
ing was negleéted to the middle of December ; but the re- 
fult was what might be expeéted from infpeétion at raifing : 
the produce of the cut ones weighed a ftone and a half 
tron; that of the other, three quarters of a ftone, without 
reckoning very inconfiderable fraétions, The experiment 
was merely made to afcertain which throve beft. Anxious 
to do the fcoopings juitice, he preffed the fcoop deep in, 
with confiderable violence ; and probably the forcing of the 
{cooped piece into the narrow contra¢tion of the hemifphere, 
bruifed and damaged its fubftance. Would not an open 
ring anfwer better? And he adds, that captain Mackay, 
of Scotfton, in this parifh, cut one peck with the knife ; 
he fcooped alfo an equal quantity ; (the fcooped ones were 
not weighed before and after fcooping, which would have 
afcertained the faving of potatoe fubitance in the feed). 
They were fet in the fame field; no difference was obferv- 
able in their growth; at raifing, the difference of the pro- 
duce, by meafure, was in favour of the cuttings by one 
peck and a half: the deficiency in produce of the fcoopings 
being probably more than compenfated by the faving of 
fubftance in the feed. He apprehends, that the writer’s 
error in the mode of fcooping had been avoided. It is, 
however, obferved, that the produce of the fcoopings were 
the beft fized potatoes. 

But in {peaking of the difference of opinion in refpeé& of 
{cooped cuttings, Mr. Young remarks, that from fome ex- 
periments carefully made, the refult of which he is well 
acquainted with, it appeared, that thefe contradi€tory opi- 
nions might be equally juft, when founded on variations in 
practice. When the foil is fandy, or in a very light pul- 
verized, or highly manured itate, and every other requifite 
for fuccefs beneficially fecured, thefe fcooped cuttings fuc- 
ceeded juft as well as larger fets; but when the foil was 
more itiff, unfavourable, in worfe tilth, or not equally 
manured, or the fets ploughed in, under circumftances not 
very favourable, then the larger cuttings had a coafiderable 
fuperiority. The propriety, therefore, on any future oc. 
cafion, of having recourfe to this expedient, will depend 
the ftate of the lands, the foil, the manuriyg, &c. If 


top of the row, as this method will keep them from thet ae cutting be done by the buthel, two-pence it a fair price, 


cold and moifture at the bottem, which would be apt to 
deftroy them. 


where woman’s labour is eight-pence a-day. This fort of 
work is, however, feldom well performed when left to women. 
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Therefore it may on the whole be concluded, with refpe& 
to the proper feed or fets for the raifing of potatoe crops, 
that though the quantity of produce does not, as has been 
commonly fuppoted, bear any exaét ratio to that of the 
weight of the fet, yet that it in fome meafure depends wpon 
that circumftance, and there being a fuitable number of 
eyes as well as of pulpy material about them. 

The proportion of ground that can be advantageoufly 
cultivated under this root, muft depend wholly upon the 
circumitances of the farmer. Mr. Young ftrongly .cau- 
tions thofe farmers who are unacquainted with the culture 
of it, againft applying too much land to it. If they have 
a great plenty of dung at command, they may enter largely 
into the hufbandry ; but they fhould determine to plant 
no more land, than can be manured at the rate of twenty- 
five or thirty large loads per acre ; for one acre well culti- 
vated, will pay better than five or even ten indifferently 
managed. But befides this, there are many other points 
to be confidered before he fully decides, fuch as thofe of 
the number of acres of carrots he has fown; for if his 
foil be fuitable to that crop, they are greatly to be pre- 
ferred to this root, being cheaper, not requiring dung, ‘and 
being applicable to all the ufes to which potatoes are ap- 
plicable. They do not at all impoverifh the land, whereas 
potatoes {courge it, if the expreffion be permitted, more 
than any other crop the farmer puts in. Thefe are very 
material motives to influence a preference. But if the foil 
will not fuit carrots, then it will be neceflary to plant fo 
much the more potatoes. The fame obfervation may be 
applied to cabbages, which alfo, in a great meafure, anfwer 
the purpofes of potatoes. If he deals largely in that crop, 
it leflens the neceflity of having this root ; and ruta baga 
is as ufeful to hogs as the potatoe itfelf; but being far 
more uncertain, and the difficulty of fecuring a crop of it 
being greater, it cannot be depended on like potatoes. 
The fly and drought, &c. are fo fatal to it, that many 
farmers in Norfolk have fowed in vain for feveral years to- 
gether. But whatever the extent of land may be that is 
appropriated to this fort of crop, fuch of it as is defigned 
to be planted early, fhould in the latter end of April all 
be hand-hoed over the whole furface, to cut up weeds clean, 
and loofen the earth. This management is known only in 
the neighbourhood of London, but it fhould be extended 
over the whole kingdom, for the excellence of it is indif- 
putable. The expence of hoeing, when there is a clear 
{pace to cut, is trifling, and the fucceeding cleaning which 
the potatoes receive after they are up, is performed at a 
-much lefs expence on account of this operation, and at the 
fame time in a more effectual manner. And the cheapetft 
and mott effe€tive method of performing this neceflary ope- 
ration is by a large fhim, which cuts three or four feet of 
furface. For this purpofe, there fhould be a {mall broad 
wHeel at each end of the beam, to regulate the depth. 
The work is confined to the furface, the intention of it 
being merely to cut up weeds and to loofen the earth, 
which rain and fucceeding funfhine may have encrufted. 
The operation is of great importance, and leffens the ex- 
pence of the hoeings that may be afterwards given very 
greatly. 

Where land is fearce, and of courfe dear, the borders 
near hedges, and other wafte parts, may alfo be converted 
to the raifing of this crop with advantage in many in- 
‘ftances. 

With refpe& to the planting of this root, there are 
many different methods in. ufe, in different diftri¢ts ; but 
the great obje& fhould conftantly be, to preferve the plants, 
as much as poflible, in a medium ftate of drynefs. They 
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are likewife grown after different forts of crups and om 
different forts of land. The author of Modern Hufbandry 
ftates, that they are cultivated by farmers in general, after 
every fort of white-corn crop; but in Lancafhire, for the 
moft part, on lands broken-up from grafs for the purpofe. 
This praétice was no doubt borrowed from Ireland, where 
it appears to have been generally eftablifhed foon after the in- 
troduction of potatoes into that country. And that there 
are different methods of applying the dung, which however 
ought always to be done with a liberal hand. Sometimes 
the field is formed into one-furrow ridges at the fecond 
ploughing. The dung is then laid in the furrows 5 and the 
potatoes being planted by hand’on the dung at the diftance 
of eight, ten, or twelve inches afunder in the furrows or 
drills, they are then covered up with the plough, which is 
done by {fplitting the oné-furrow ridges. In Lancahhire, 
where this fort of bufinefs is well performed, in planting, 
the praétice is, after the land has been made fine and per- 
feétly level on the furface, to make equidiftant drills the 
whole length of the field, in doing which, the plough, after 
making a furrow up the field, is drawn down again on the 
contrary fide clofe by the fame, throwing the foil equal 
heights on each fide. Thefe drills are made as wide and 
deep as to render them capable of containing the dung, 
which is laid in the bottom of each. The diftance of t 
drills is fuch, that when the horfes ftand in one, each wheel 
of the cart or tumbril may be in the middle of the next 
drill on each fide. The next operation is to carry in the 
manure, and as the horfes ftand in one drill, and each wheel 
of the cart in a fimilar fituation, the neatnefs and order of 
the land is little injured. The dung is then thrown out of 
the cart in {mall heaps, fufficient to fupply the three drills 
or furrows which the horfes and the wheels of the cart 
occupy, a moderate fcattering of which is put into the 
bottom of each ; the whole being completed in a very fhort 
time by perfons with forks with two tines or prongs. ‘The 
long ftrawy dung lately thrown out of the ftables or cow- 
houfes, or colleéted from the farm-yard, is always employed 
where it can be had. When the drills are thus prepared, 
the fets are put into them upon the dung, about fix or 
eight inches diftant from-each other. After this the plough 
is run on each fide of each drill, to throw the earth, that 
was raifed out of it, upon the potatoes, and cover them, 
which operation elevates it in the middle, and caufes it to 
lie floping on each fide like the roof of a houfe, when the 
bufinefs is completed until the ftems of the potatees begin 
to make their appearance above the furface. 

But according to the author of the Agricultural Report 
of the Weft Riding of Yorkfhire, where the culture of 
this root is likewile well performed, after the land has 
been properly prepared, the beit cultivators begin to ridge 
it up, by ploughing a furrow round it down, and then 
taking a fuitable diitance according to the nature and quali- 
ties of the foils, as from about two feet eight inches to 
three feet, fuch as are rich and fertile requiring more fpace 
of ridge, than fuch as are poor and exhaufted. The manure, 
where neceflary, is depofited with regularity in rows by 
means of a labourer with a fork, in the ridges, the potatoe 
fets being then placed at proper diftances upon it and 
covered with the plough. 

And another method of ridging, which has been found 
beneficial in fome of the northern diftri€ts, 1s, as foon as the 
land has undergone a full preparation, and is-made perfeétly 
fine and level, by repeated ploughings and harrowings in 
different directions, to draw ftraight parallel furrows by 
means of a double earth-boarded plough, drawn by a fingle 
horfe, at the diftance of two feet and a half from each 
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other. ‘This operation is performed in the moft corre man- 
ner, by pafling the plough twice in the fame place, which, 
when the land lies floping or uneven, fhould be down hill 
the firft time. ‘The man-ire is then brought on in carts from 
the higher fides of the fields, where they are hilly, the horfes 
pafling in one furrow, and each of the wheels in others on 
the different fides; they are then emptied by the drivers, 
who walk behind them with crooked three-pronged forks, 
conftruéted for the purpofe, leaving it in fmall heaps in the 
furrows in which the horfes go, in fufficient proportion for 
the three drills. It is then divided and fpread out in the 
different rows, in as equal a manner as poflible, by women 
and children, the fets being put in upon it at the diftances of 
about eight or twelve inches from each other, the whole be- 
ing afterwards covered in by the plough, by {plitting or di- 
viding the ridges betwixt the rows, and paffing twice in the 
{ame track, as in the work of opening the furrows for the 
rows of the crop. 

There is ftill another raifed mode of planting this ufeful 
root, which is ftated in the original Agricultural Report of 
the County of Chefhire. It is the cuftom there to form the 
land into narrow beds, of about three, four, or five feet in 
breadth, by the plough; the manure, when neceflary, being 
previoufly {pread out evenly upon the ground, and turned 
down. The fets are then planted by means of a dibbling- 
{tick to the depth of about three inches, in rows ten inches 
apart, and alternately eight or ten and twelve inches in them, 
fo as that the root-fhoots of the plants may occupy the 
ground as completely as poflible, without interfering with, 
or injuring the other. When the fhoots of the plants firft ap- 
pear upon the furface, each of the furrows or divifions be- 
tween the beds is dug out’to the depth of about one {pit ; 
the loofe earth thus raifed being caft as evenly as poflible 
over the plants in the beds, by which they, as well as any 
weeds that may have {prung up, are covered, and the growth 
of the former greatly promoted, while the latter are in a 
great meafure deftroyed. And in cafes where the {taple of 
the land will admit of it, in about a week or ten days after- 
wards a fecond covering is dug out, and thrown over the 
crop in the fame manner, by which its growth is ftill far- 
ther promoted. In this mode of planting, as much frefh 
earth is from time to time applied to the plants, their vi- 
gorous vegetation is not only fecured, but the extenfion of 
the roots,rendered more full and complete. As a quantity of 
frefh earth is thus annually furnifhed for the growth and 
fupport of the potatoe, it is afferted in the firft volume of 
the Agricultural Magazine, that repeated crops may be 
taken from the fame land, even where manure is not made 
ufe of, without its being exhaufted in any great degree. It 
is therefore fuppofed, that it may be had recourfe to with 
advantage where manure cannot be eafily procured. And 
from fuch lands as are inclined too much to the retention of 
moifture, for the perfect growth of crops of this fort. 

But the raifing of the land into high ridges is not adapted 
toevery fort of foil. It is obvious that fuch forts of land as 
are very dry, and of a fandy nature, fhould have the furface 
kept as level as poffible, in order that the proper degree of 
moifture may be more effe€tually retained and preferved for 
the fupport of the crops. 

In moift fituations, and where the foils are lefs fubje& to 
be injured by parting with their moifture, it may, however, 
be the moft fuitable pra¢tice to raife them into ridges, as by 
fuch means the depth of the ftaple is augmented, the ma- 
nure more concentrated for the f{upport of the crop, a bet- 
ter bed provided for the fibrous roots and wires of the plants 
to eftablifh and extend themfelves in, the danger of ftagnant 
moifture guarded again{t, and the after-culture of the crops 


rendered more eafy, beneficial and convenient, by whicli 
they may be kept more clean and free from weeds, and be 
earthed up at different times, fo as to infure the moft full and 
perfect extenfion of the roots in the fine mould that is thus 
conftantly laid up to them. And as the whole of the pro- 
cefs is capable of being performed by means of the common 
plough, with a horfe or two, it is probably the mioft ad- 
vantageous where fuch crops are cultivated on land that, has 
been ae time in the ftate of tillage. In cafes where the 
ridges are only required to be {mall, the operation is com- 
pleted in one bout of the plough, or by going up with one 
furrow, and laying another up to it in returning, fo as to 
produce a ridge in the middle between them. 

And where the method of horfe-hoeing this fort of crop 
is in ufe, by which great crops are in many cafes obtained, the 
practice in refpeét to diftance is various ; but whatever mode 
is adopted, the land muit be ploughed into proper ridges for 
them accordingly. Mr. Young fays they have been tried 
in equi-diltant fingle rows, at two, three, four, and five 
feet ; in double rows at one foot, on four-feet ridges ; thefe, 
and alfo three rows on five-feet ridges. But though attend- 
ed with fuccefs, thefe wide diftances between the fingle rows 
certainly lofe too much ground. When equally diftant rows 
are employed, he thinks three feet preferable. And double 
rows on four feet have been fuccefsful. Equal diftant 
rows, at two feet, with a neat horfe-hoe, which turns no 
furrow, ony cutting the furface of the earth, and earthing 
up afterwards with a double mould-board, have lkewife an- 
{wered very well. 

Alfo in planting this kind of crop upon the plain fur- 
face, there are hkewife different modes made ufe of in dif- 
ferent diftriéts, and under different circumftances. In dif- 
tricts where the foils are inclined to be dry, it is in fome cafes 
the practice, after the land has been brought into a proper 
condition by ploughing over twice, or oftener, and well 
harrowed, to fpread the manure regularly over the whole 
furface, the fets being planted in every third furrow, and 
the dung with the fine earth turned upon them by the next 
furrow of the plough. in this way the manure is however 
placed upon the fets, which has on experiment been fully 
fhewn to be injurious to the produce. LBefides, from the 
whole of the furface of the ground being covered with 
dungs a confiderably larger proportion muit be requilite, 
than when depofited only m the drills, and of courfe the 
crop be cultivated to difadvantage in that refpec. 

In the above-named diltri€t, on fhallow foiled land, pota- 
toes are, however, generally planted and foiled with the 
plough, a method which is {aid to confume lefs manure than 
others. In this mode of planting, the land being firft pre-, 
pared as above, a furrow about four inches deep is turned ; 
the manure is {pread lightly in the hollowed fpace, the po- 
tatoe fets having been previoufly dropped into it, at the 
diitance of about eight or ten inches afunder, or, which is as 
commonly pra¢tifed, put upon the dung after it has been 
put into the furrow in the fame manner, by which they are 
fuppofed to vegetate more {peedily ; the fame furrow is then 
turned back upon the fets: the néxt row of fets is dropped 
and covered with the manure, or put upon it, in the 
hollowed {pace of a furrow, which is turned towards the 
firft row, at the diftance of about eighteen inches from the 
firft line of fets for inftance, leaving fomething more than 
two furrows width of foil untouched “by the plough; the 
fets and manure are then covered as before, and the'fame me- 
thod purfued till the whole of the ground intended to be 
planted is finifhed. The foiling with the plough is performed 
in this way. As foon as the plants begin to appear, the 
ground, which had previoufly been left untouched, is fplit 
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or turned to each fide upon the young plants with a long 
wrefted plough, fo as to effeétually cover them. After this 
has been done, the crop is to be kept clear of weeds by the 
hand and hoe._ 

But in other cafes, as foon as the land has been properly 
ploughed and harrowed in a {mooth even manner, the manure 
is {pread equally over the whole furface, as above, and then 
ploughed well in, when the planting is immediately begun, 
and executed in the following way : a man hasa dibble with 
an iron point, anda place for him to fet his foot upon to ftrike 
it into the ground, in order to make a hole for the fet. He 
is followed by a woman or boy with the fets, who drops 
one into each hole; after which the land is harrowed over 
once or twice, or more, when the work is finifhed. In this 
way they are fet promifcuoufly, at from nine inches to a foot 
apart; and the bufinefs is effected with expedition, and 
without much expence, from fifteen to twenty buthels of po- 
tatoes being fufficient for fetting an acre of land. 

About Ilford, in Effex, they plant immediately after the 
plough; a man dibbles acrofs the land, followed by a wo- 
man who drops the fets, for both which operations they are 
paid feven fhillings or eight fhillings the acre; the rows 
twelve inches by er or fifteen, and fome twelve {quare. 
Early in the fpring, fixteen or eighteen hundred weight are 
planted onan acre ; they are hand-hoed twice, each time at 
the expence of four fhillings. 

In other parts of the fame diftri€t they are fometimes 
planted on three-feet ridges, one-bout ridges, and in rows at 
eighteen and thirty inches. 

In plaiting this fort of root on {ward land, after it has 
been prepared by the ufe of a plough that juft pares off the 
furface, and depofits it in the furrow, it is advifed by Mr. 
Somerville to place the fets upon the inverted fod, and cover 
them with the loofe mould from below, by means of a com- 
mon plough. Or, the trench plough may be ufed with per- 
haps more advantage. But the beft method is that of paring 
and burning, as has been fhewn above. 

In fome cafes the praétice is, however, to turn down the 
turf with or without manure, and then to put in the fets by 
adibble ; though the former is probably the better pra€tice, 
as the turfy material on which the fets are put foon begins 
to decay, and the purpofe of manure is in fome meafure an- 
fwered by it. It isa planthat may be adopted with advan- 
tage where manure is fcarce, as in bringing waite and other 
coarfe grafs lands into the ftate of preparation for grain 
crops. 

And Mr. Donaldfon ftates it as the cuftom in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns and villages in Scotland, for the farmer 
to let a field to the inhabitants at a certain rate by the rood 
or perch. ‘The renters or hirers of the land pay a {pecified 
rent, and agree to furnifh a fufficient quantity of dung. The 
farmer is at the expence of carrying the dung, and of plough- 
ing and harrowing the field. The renters attend at the laft 
ploughing, and plant the fets in the bottom of every furrow. 

However, though chefe are the common modes of fetting 
potatoes where that fort of hufbandry is carried on upon 
an extenfive fcale in the field, there are others with the 
{pade which are probably preferable on foils of proper depth 
where labour is cheap ; the firft of which is pretty com- 
monly adopted in Lancafhire, and-in fome diftriéts in the 
north-eaft of Scotland ; which is, to trench the land. . The 


farmer having carried the dung, and laid it on the field in : 


heaps, at proper diftances, the operation is performed by 
the manufaéturers and people who rent the field, and in the 
_following manner : acrofs the end of the ridge a trench is 
formed, about three feet wide, and from ten to fourteen 
inches deep, according to the depth and quality of the fub- 


foil. That being done, a fecond trench of the fame breadth 
is marked off, and the furface-foil, to the depth of fix or 
eight inches, is thrown into the bottom of the former 
trench, over which a fufficient quantity of dung being laid, 
the potatoes are planted at the diftance of eight or ten 
inches from each other, and then as much earth is taken 
from the bottom of the fecond trench, as is neceflary for 
covering the potatoe-fets, and of making up the firft trench 
to its former level Thus the field being completely 
trenched, well manured, and kept thoroughly clean by re- 
peated hand-hoeings, muft not only produce an abundant 
crop of potatoes, but alfo be in high condition for receiving 
whatever kind of feed may be afterwards fown. 

And another mode of fetting the root with the fpade is 
that which is termed the lazy-bed method, which was for- 
merly well known in many parts of England, as well as all 
over Scotland, although now confined to the very remote 
diftriéts of the latter kingdom. The term applied to this 
mode of culture, indicates that it was invented to fave 
labour, and mutt have been adopted for any length of time 
by thofe only whom indolence and ignorance precluded from 
following other methods. Thefe beds are formed of fuch 
a breadth, as that any man ufed to the fpade, can with eafe 
throw earth almoft from one fide to the other. The manner 
of forming them is as follows: the fize of the bed is firft 
marked oif with a line, and from two to four feet left on 
each fide for trenches. The furface of the bed being then 
dug, or turned over with the fpade, the dung is {fpread, and 
the fets planted, at about the diftances laft mentioned, after 
which earth from the trenches on each fide of the bed is 
thrown over the dung and the plants, fo as to cover them to 
the depth of three or four inches. Mr. Young, however, 
advifes a neater mode of executing this bufinet in which 
the land is marked into beds five feet wide, with narrow flips 
between them two feet wide. Thefe are then dunged about 
fifteen loads per acre; on the dung are laid the potatoe 
flices, after which the turf is dug thinly up in the two-feet 
intervals, and laid on the fets, which, with another fpit, and 
the loofe mould, completes the covering. This mode is not 
equal to digging all the ground, on account of its being 
left whole for the fucceeding crop, but the crop of potatoes 
is generally good ; for, befides the dung, they have the turf 
below to f{pread upon, and are partly covered with that 
from the trenches, fo that they lie hollow, and ina rich bed 
of mould. 

And in planting the fhoots as fets for this crop, the beft 
practice may perhaps be that of putting them in flight 
fhallow forts of drills, made by a very {mall light plough for 
the purpofe, at the diftance of eight or ten inches from each 
other, and feven or eight in the rows, putting the root part 
downwards, which may be readily executed by women or 
children. After this has been performed, a {mall propor- 
tion of dung is to be laid thinly over them, and the earth 
from the fides of the drills lightly drawn over fo as to pro- 
tect them againit any frofts that may happen. As foon as 
they have thrown out the leaves and are about four inches 
above the furface of the ground, a fecond covering is to be 
applied, fo as to leave about two inches above the furface ; 
and as they advance in growth, continuing to cover them in 
the fame way, until the earth between the ridges elevates the 
drill at leaft twelve or fourteen inches in height. It is ob- 
ferved that the fhoots that are made ufe of in this way 
fhould be ftrong and vigorous, about five or fix inches in 
length, and planted while perfeétly frefh and in a itate of 
full growth. In refpe& to keeping the fhoot fets, they 
may be preferved for planting by taking them off from the 
potatoes either at once or occafionally as they are wanted, 
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without bruifing, and placing them acrofs upon each other, 
{preading a light covering of earthy materials over them. 
By this means they may be kept a month, fix weeks, or 
longer, until the land is in a proper ftate of preparation for 
their being planted out. Another method has likewife been 
propofed for raifing this fort of root, which is that of 
tranfplanting fuch young plants as have come up by chance 
on grounds that have had this fort of crop, or been prepared 
for the purpofe, in beds of rich earth, or mould and dung, 
or by planting feed in dung-hills a few weeks before they 
are fet out. However, as much injury muft be done to the 
fhoots of the young plants in the taking them up, and as 
this fort of root feldom grows well after being tranfplanted, 
it is probably a method of planting that can feldom or ever 
be practifed with benefit, unlefs it be in the filling up the 
rows, when broken and defe€tive, or in procuring more 
early crops, whether in the field or garden prattice of cul- 
tivating fuch forts of crops. But whatever methods are 
employed in putting them into the earth, it has been ftated 
that it is neceflary that the greateft care be taken not to 
depofit the fets to too great a depth in the foil, as the 
potatoe root has a tendency always to rife towards the fur- 
face of the ground; three, four, or five inches at moft is 
fufficient in all the light dry forts of foil, and in thofe of a 
moift and heavy nature lefs may be fully adequate to the pur- 
pofe. And another circumftance deferving of much atten- 
tion in the planting of this ufeful root, is that of all the 
forts of fets being fet in and covered by fuch mould as is ina 
fine ftate of friability and mellownefs, as when the earthy 
material by which they are covered is of a lumpy and un- 
reduced quality, the crops are never found to be fo fine or 
fo produétive. Many faéts of this nature have been men- 
tioned by writers on hufbandry. Some likewife fuppofe 
that where this fort of crop is planted in the row method on 
a fine mouldy preparation of the land, without any manure 
being applied, or where it has been incorporated with the 
foil fome time before, the drills fhould be made in a more 
light and fhallow manner than where the common methods 
are purfued; otherwife mifchief may be done by the fets 
being depofited to fuch a depth as to caufe them to rot and 
be deftroyed. 

In the Lancafhire original agricultural report, it is ftated, 
in refpe& to the raifing of early potatoes, that upon the 
fame ground from which a crop has already been taken, the 
early feed potatoes are in fome places afterwards planted ; 
which, after being got up about November, are imme- 
diately cut up into fets, and preferved in oat fhells, or faw- 
duit, where they remain till March, when they are planted, 
after having had one fpit taken off, and planted with another, 
of a length fufficient to appear above ground in the fpace 
of a week. 

But that the moft approved method is, to cut the fets, 
and put them onaroom-floor, where a ftrong current of air 
can be introduced at pleafure, the fets laid thinner, as about 
two lays in depth, and covered with the like materials, 
(thells or faw-duft,) about two inches thick; this fcreens 
them from the winter frofts, and keeps them moderately 
warm, caufing them to vegetate ; but at the fame time admits 
air to ftrengthen them, and harden their fhoots, which the 
cultivators improve by opening the doors and windows on 
every opportunity afforded by mild foft weather ; they fre- 
quently examine them, and when the fhoots are fprung an 
inch and a half, or two inches, they carefully remove one- 
half of their covering, with a wooden rake, or with the 
hands, taking care not to difturb or break the fhoots. 
Light is requifite as well as air, to ftrengthen and eftablifh 
the fheots ; on which account a green-houfe has the advan- 
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tage of aroom, but a room anfwers very well with a good 
window or two in it, and if to the fun ftill better. In this 
manner they fuffer them to remain till the planting feafon, 
giving them all the air poffible by the doors and windows, 
when it can be done with fafety from frofts ; by this method 
the fhoots at the top become green, leaves are {prung, and 
are moderately hardy. They then plant them in rows in 
the ufual method, by a fetting-flick ; by this method they 
are able to bear a little froit without mjury. The earliett 
potatoe is the fuperfine white kidney ; from this fort, upon 
the fame ground, have been raifed four crops; having fets 
from the repofitory ready to put in as foon as the other were 
taken up; anda fifth crop is fometimes raifed from the fame 
lands the fame year, of tranfplanted winter lettuce. The 
firft crop had the advantage of covering in frofty nights. 
It is remarked that this ufeful information was communicated 
by I. Blundell, of Ormfkirk, and has hitherto been known 
only amongft a very few farmers. 

In the neighbouring diftri€& to the fouth, in the mild 
warm tract about Wirrall, there is alfo an improved pra¢tice 
in raifing the early kinds of potatoes, which has fome re- 
femblance to the above. In this fituation the potatoes 
which are defigned for the fets are got up in September or thé 
following month, or even before ; the fooner after they are 
mature, the better ; and in November are laid up in a warm 
dry room, where they are {pread rather thinly, not more 
than two, or at moft three potatoes in thicknefs, and covered 
with wheat chaff, or dry fand. They are further proteéted 
from froft, whenever it is neceflary, by a blanket or rug 
{pread over them. By this mode of management, they are 
generally well {prit by the month of February or the be- 
ginning of the following one; but if this fhould not be the 
cafe, the fprouting is accelerated by {prinkling them from 
time to time with a little water. A potatoe is faid to be 
well fprit, when it has a fhoot from two to four inches long, 
as thick as a {mall quill, and terminated by two little leaves. 
In this ftate they are planted whole ; all the fhoots being 
cut off, except one, as early in February as the feafon will 
allow ; they are fet not more than five or fix inches afunder, 
the tops juft within the ground. As long as there is any 
danger from an expofure to the frofts, they are carefully 
protected by a covering of itraw or peafe-haum; which 
is taken off in the day, unlefs the weather be extremely 
fevere, and put on again at night. By thefe means it is 
afferted that potatoes are now as plentiful in the Liverpool 
market, in the middle of May, or even fooner, as they 
were, before they were practifed, in the middle of June. 
At the fame time the culture of this vegetable is productive 
of very confiderable profit to the farmer; a fecond crop 
being, in almoft every inftance, raifed from the fame land 
in the fame year. 

And it is ftated by Mr. Marfhall in his Rural Economy 
of Yorkfhire, that in raifing potatoes from feed there, the 
following method is purfued. 

In autumn, when the apples are beginning to fall fponta- 
neoufly, they are gathered by hand, and preferved in fand 
until {pring, when they are mafhed among the fand, or 
among frefh mould, «feparating the feeds, and mixing them 
evenly with the mould. As foon as {pring frofts are judged 
to be over, they are fown in fine garden mould, and as faft 
as the plants get into rough leaf, and are ftrong enough to 
be handled without injury, they are tranfplanted from the 
feed-bed into another bed of frefh, rich mould, in rows, 
which are kept clean during the fummer. In autumn 
bunches of {mall potatoes are found at the roots of thefe 
plants, varying in fize the firft year, from the hazel-nut to 
the crab. Thefe being planted next {pring produce potatoes 
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of the middle fize; but they do not arrive at their fulleft 
bulk until the third or the fourth year. 

Where the ufe of the ftove or the garden-frame can be 
had, this procefs may be fhortened. The feeds being fown 
within either of thefe, early in fpring, the plants will be fit 
to be planted out as foon as frofts are gone ; by which means 
the fize of the roots will be much increafed the firft year ; 
and will, in the fecond, rife nearly to perfection. And it 
is added that potatoes raifed from feed are a mifcellany of 
endlefs varieties. Sometimes thefe varieties are planted mif- 
cellaneoufly ; fometimes particular varieties are feleéted. 

In feleéting varieties from feedling potatoes, two things 
are to be attended to ; the intrinfic quality of the potatoe, 
- and its produdtivenefs.. If thefe two defirable - properties 
can be found in one plant, the choice is determined. To 
this fpecies of attention and indultry we are indebted for 
the many valuable kinds, which have been, and now are, 
diltributed throughout the ifland. 

It is obfervable, however, that varieties of potatoes, like 
thofe of corn, are partial to particular foils and fituations. 
Hence the propriety of hufbandmen raifing potatoes from 
feed; as by this means they obtain, he fays, with a degree 
of moral certainty, a fort adapted to their own particular 
foils and fituations. 

In Chefhire, it is remarked that the various kinds of po- 
tatoes which were formerly known and cultivated, are now 
almoft totally loft; and that other kinds have been fub- 
ftituted by raifing new varieties from feed. And. in doing 
this, fome myftery is pretended; but it is clear, that, in truth, 
there isnone. ‘The potatoe apple is gathered when ripe, and 
is kept dry during the winter; the feeds are fown in the 
fpring, and the plant tranfplanted, after it has obtained a 
certain fize. The varieties thus produced are infinite; but 
their real value is never perfetly afcertained during the firft 
year or two of their cultivation. This is only known by time 
and a full trial of them. It has likewife been noticed, that 
the produce from feed partakes frequently of the qualities 
not only of the mother plant, but of other kinds which may 
have been propagated in the neighbourhood. And farther, 
that a fingular idea is prevalent here, among many who cul- 
tivate this root, that by planting the green tubers, which 
fometimes proceed from the ftem, the fort is renewed, if 
wearing out ; but upon enquiry no faéts fufficiently fubftan- 
tiated to confirm the opinion have been found. Befides, 
T. A. Knight, efquire, a gentleman of fuperior information 
on this fubjeét, exprefles it as his decided opinion, that no 
benefit can poffibly arife from the purfuance of fuch a 
practice. 

Alfo, in anfwer to a query put to the fame gentleman by 
Mr. Wilbraham, whether artificial heat might not be of ufe 
in raifing potatoes from feed, as this plant was originally a 
native oF a warmer climate than our own; he {ftates it as his 
practice to raife them in a hot-bed, to harden them by degrees, 
and plant them out in May; by which means he has had a 

confiderable produce even the firft year. He has like- 
wife difcovered a method of making the early kinds of po- 
tatoes bloflom and bear feed, which they do not in general. 
This is effeéted by planting cuttings from the roots at 
the foot of a ftrong ftake, and wafhing away the mould 
from the bafe and the ftems, whence the tubers would have 
f{prang. 

A conjeéture is alfo offered by the fame perfon, that va- 
rieties of the potatoe, ftill earlier than thofe now in cultiva- 
tion, may be obtained ; and that it might be expedient to at- 
tempt this by the infertion of the farina into a larger, and 
moderately early variety; with the view of producing an early 
kind of alarger fize. If fuccefs attended {uch an experiment, 


its utility would be very great ; as in the event of a failure in 
the corn crop, the planting a {mall additional portion of land 
with potatoes would afford a very feafonable relief during the 
{ummer months, when the grain is ufually at its higheft 
price. Thefe opinions may be feen more fully explained in 
the various papers of the fame writer, inferted in the 
Tranfations of the Philofophical Society ; thofe of the 
Society of Arts; and in the Tranfaétions of the Horticul- 
tural Society. 

After-culture.—There cannot be any doubt, but that by 
proper attention to the keeping the crops of this kind in a 
fuitable ftate of cleannefs and culture, after they have been 
put into the foil, much advantage muft refult both in the 
goodnefs and abundance of the produce. The manner in 
which this is effected is different, according to the mode in 
which the crops have been planted and the nature of the 
land. It is, however, moftly applied, by hoeing with the 
common or horfe-hoe, and by hand-weeding. The firft is 
the method ufually followed where the old modes of plant- 
ing are practifed, the fecond where the drill fyftem is had re- 
courfe to, and the laft occafionally in both cafes. The horfe- 
hoeing mode has been applied on the principle of faving a 
part of the expence of hand-weeding the crops, as well as 
with a view of promoting in a more effectual manner the 
growth of the roots. It is admitted by the advocates of 
this hufbandry that there are more plants in the old praétice ; 
but they contend, that the tillage by the ufe of the plough, 
is fo much more complete and effe€tual than that of the 
hand method, and the admiffion of air among the plants fo 
much more free and extenfive, that the lofe in refpect to 
number is much more than fupplied by the augmentation in 
fize. But whatever may be the advantages of the drill cul- 
ture in this fort of crop, there cannot be any difpute, but 
that the finer and more loofe and mellow the mould is kept 
during the time in which the plants are forming their wires 
and knobby roots under the ground, by frequent ftirring, 
the better and more abundant the crops muft be, from their 
growth and diftention being more perfeé& and complete. 

With the intention of effe&ting thefe purpofes in the beft 
manner, it is the ufual praétice in thofe diftri&s where this 
root is much cultivated, to have recourfe at different times to 
fuch means as are capable of cleaning, mellowing, reducing, 
and bringing up to the roots of the plants the fine mould 
which has been in this way produced. And the implements 
commonly made ufe of in this intention, are the harrow and 
the hoes juft noticed, by the firft.of which the particles of 
the foil are broken down and reduced into a fine ftate, and 
by the latter laid up to the roots of the plants. 

In the ninth volume of the Bath Papers, it is ftated that 
the potatoe land is harrowed, when the growths from the 
fets under the furface are about an inch long ; this can be 
known only from infpection. It is impoffible to fay, in 
how many days it will happen after their being planted, as 
it_ will depend on a variety of circumftances; fuch as the 
feafon of planting, the quality of the foil, the ftate of the 
weather, the kind of potatoe, the nature and quantity of 
the manure, &c. Harrowing potatoe land deftroys the firft 
crop of weeds, and creates a fine pulverized foil for the 
plants to feed in, when they arrive at the furface. And by 
delaying this operation till the above time, the vegetation of 
the weed is more advanced, and confequently more effetually 
deftroyed ; but by delaying it much longer there would be a 
danger of breakin B off the potatoe fhoots. The harrow ufed 
by the writer is a folding-harrow, invented by himfelf, drawn 
in the intervals by a fingle horfe ; it applies ftuff to the oppofite 
fide of two contiguous rows, deftroysthe weeds, and pulverizes 
the foil without levelling the row, which would tear up many 
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of the potatoes, or break off their fhoots, and deprive the 
land of the advantages it has, by lying dry when the fhapes 
of the rows are preferved. A lighter harrow, on the fame 
alan, is employed in fmoothing the rows intended for turnips 
and other {mall feeds, immediately before they are fown. 
When the potatoe plants are all early feen, the earth and 
weeds are removed from them, going as near as poffible to 
them with a fhallow furrow, and turned into the middle of the 
intervals by a horfe-hoe; whichis the fame with the writer’s 
large plough, on afmaller fcale, with avery narrow earth- 
board. If it be done fooner, there will be danger of tearing 
away thofe which are not feen, if the hoe be allowed to come 
near enough to the reft. Ifit be delayed longer, there will not 
be the fame benefit derived form horfe-hoeing. Any weeds 
and grafs which fhall have efcaped the plough, both now and 
to the time of taking up the potatoes, are carefully to be 
pulled up by the hand. And ina few days after the firft 
hoeing, the fame inftrument is to go deeper in the former 
track. This ftirring will make the earth in the intervals 
free, that has been trampled down by the weeders, and it will 
bury the weeds they have pulled up. When the weeds, 
buried in the intervals, are rotted or converted into vegetable 
food, the earth is returned to the plants with a double earth- 
board plough, going twice in the fame track with a fhallow 
furrow ; the firft of thefe times dewn hill, if the land be 
hilly, a boy following the plough to uncover any plants that 
have been buried in the row ; for, if left in that fituation, 
their growth would be entirely flopped, or very much re- 
tarded. If, by avoiding to bury the plants, they fhould be 
left in fome places without the mould touching them, it 1s 
drawn towards them in thofe places with a hand-hoe. And 
that when the plants are about fix inches in length, the earth 
is raifed higher towards them, by the double earth-board go- 
ing twice in the track of the former earthings, but much 
deeper than before ; which finifhes the horfe-hoeing of the 
crop. 

Mr. Young advifes that, fome time in May, the early 
planted potatoe crop fhould have a hand-hoeing, which 
fhould be done with good attention, that not a weed may be 
left, and the furface of the land be left well cut, and in fine 
order. And that the crops in rows fhould receive, befides 
this hand-hoeing, the firft horfe-hoeing, which fhould be 
given with a common {wing-plough drawn by two horfes, 
one before the other, and turn a furrow from the rows, 
throwing up a {mall ridge in the middle of each interval. 
Thefe operations fhould be well and attentively performed ; 
for the weeds grow at a great rate, and, without fuch an atten- 
tion, will deftroy, or at leaft greatly damage the crop. And 
another hand-hoeing fhould be given in June, and fo effeétu- 
ally executed as to render any fucceeding ones unneceflary, 
as the plants may be fo grown as to be injured by it. The 
crops planted for horfe-hoeing mutt alfo have that operation 
now again performed with the double mould-boarded plough, 
{plitting the ridges before thrown up, and applying them to 
the rows in an equal manner. And in July, in fome cafes, 
the crops in rows fhould have a third horfe-hoeing. But 
that the common mode of ploughing backwards and for- 
wards every time of performing the operation is not well 
fuited to the crop; as cutting the roots when the plants are 
in full growth hurts the crop, and deftroys the runners that 
would afford potatoes. The third horfe-hoeing fhould there- 
fore be executed with the fhim, which loofens and cuts the 
{urface of the ground, without turning it over or forming 
any ridge. Some of thefe tools work with many little trian- 
gular fhares, others with fingle flat ones, and ftill others hoe 
with coulters ; however, any that cut up frefh mould at the 
bottom of the furrows do very well. They fhould be fol- 


lowed, in about a week, by the double mould-board plough, 
ftriking the furrows, and throwing up all the loofe mould 
to the ridges, banking them up. This is ufeful by affording 
frefh mould for the roots to fhoot into, which is better 
than the practice of taking it away from them, when they 
have began to advance in growth. And in Augutt the rows 
of this fort of crop fhould be hand-weeded when neceflary, 
as it is probably too late to horfe-hoe them. But when the 
intervals are very weedy or much bound, or the plants not 
fufficiently earthed up, he advifes the fhim to be carefully 
run through them to deftroy the weeds and loofen the earth, 
fo as that they may be ftricken clean by the double mould- 
broad plough, and well earthed up for the wiry roots to 
extend into and increafe the produce. 

And this fort of crop is fhewnto have attained a fufficient 
degree of ripenefs, as well as full fize, by the decay of the 
leaves, and their dropping off the ftems. And they fhrould be 
taken up as foon as poflible after the appearance of froft in 
the autumn, as in the latter end of September, or beginning 
of the following month at lateft. 

Taking them up.—In the taking up of potatoe crops, the 
modes that are followed are different according to the nature 
of the culture under which they have been managed ; when 
they have been planted in drills, and horfe-hoed, the common 
method is, firft to turn a furrow from each fide of the drill, and 
then to turn over with the plough that part of the drill in which’ 
the potatoes are lodged, and which are afterwards gathered by 
women and children hired for the purpofe. Sometimes the 
middle part of the drill, after the two-fide furrows are taken 
from it, is turned over by men with three-pronged forks. 
In other places the three-pronged fork entirely fupplies the 
place of the plough, which is never introduced. Where a 
fufficient number of women and children can be procured 
for gathering the crop, ufing the plough is certainly the 
moft expeditious and leaft expenfive mode. In order to avoid 
the rifk of cutting the potatoes with the coulter, it is com- 
monly taken out, and the plough with only a fhare, or fock, 
is ufed for turning over the middle part of the drill, which, 
as it performs the operation as effeétually, is no doubt an 
improvement, and may be confidered the beit implement 
that can be ufed in taking up a crop of horfe-heed potatoes. 
When potatoes are planted with the {fpade or the plough, 
and with an intention of hand-hoeing the crop only, the 
common method of taking up the potatoes is with the {pade, 
one gatherer attending every perfon who is employed in 
turning over the ground. Crops of potatoes thus culti- 
vated, are fometimes, however, taken up with the plough. 
When that happens, it is found neceflary to plough the 
field two or three times over, otherwife it is fearcely poflible 
to get the crop properly colleéted. Mr. Campbell remarks, 
that in his diftri¢ét the roots are taken up with a fork with 
three prongs. And that, to make this operation eafier where 
the land is {tiff, the outfide of the row, in which there are no 
potatoes, is pared away by going round every other row with 
the horfe-hoe, and when thefe are dug, returning to the re- 
maining ones ; that is, the earth is removed from the rit, 3d, 
5th, 7th, &c. and when the potatoes are taken out of thefe, 
it is removed from the 2d, 4th, 6th, 8th, &c. The injury 
done to the roots by the plough and harrow, and the great 
number unavoidably left in the foil, is not, he fuppofes, com- 
penfated by the faving of time and labour in taking up with 
thofe inftruments. F. 

Mr. Young, however, thinks, that there is not the fame 
reafon for digging up this crop as for carrots; the plough 
among the latter is apt to cut, break, and bury them; but 
not fo with potatoes, for it turns them over, damaging 
{earcely any. In performing this work, firft, fays he, let 
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a number of women, preceded by a cart, pull up the tops, 
and throw the potatoes that adhere to them into bafkets, 
and the {talks into the carts, which fhould convey them to the 
hog-yards, where they will prefently be trampled into dung : 
then each plough taking its ground, attended by fix.or eight 
women, or more, if the crop is very large, each with a 
bafket, divide the furrow, by fetting up white {ticks into as 
many parts as there are women, that each may pick her own 
fhare ; a range of bufhel fkeps being placed at a {mall dif- 
tance, for the bafkets being emptied into, and three or four 
carts ready for men who do nothing elfe, one to eight or 
ten women, to take the fkeps to the carts. The furrow 
being picked, he ufed many years ago to work it with men 
with three-pronged forks, each with a woman, or boy, to 
pick up the roots; but finding this expenfive, he contrived 
a diagonal harrow in a fhim beam, with two or three teeth, 
drawn by one horfe, which tears the furrows in pieces, and 
lays bare the mafs of the crop: the women then pick again ; 
and another common crofs-harrowing, witha fecond plough- 
ing and harrowing, all three attended with two women to 
each plough, will finifh the bufinefs, and clean the roots all 
away ; fothat he has found the pigs, when let in, make 
but very poor gleanings. ‘The ufe of the little harrow faved 
him from 14s. to 20s. per acre in labour, which would 
otherwife have been neceflary.. An implement of this fort is 
fhewn in the plate on agriculture, under the title of Potatoe 
Harrow. 

Storing.—As foon as potatoes are gathered they fhould be 
allowed to remain fome days to dry, before they are ftored 
up, as it will give them a much better chance of keeping. 


_ There are feveral ways of ftoring up potatoes; the belt is 


certainly that by which they can be kept motlt effectually 
dry, and at the fame time free from the influence of froft. 
Putting them into clofe houfes, and covering them well up 
with ftraw, is the moft effectual mode, and that which is 
generally adopted. In Lancafhire, and fome parts of Scot- 
land, it is a common pra¢tice to dig pits in the potatoe 
field, when the foil is dry and hight, and, putting in pota- 
toes to the depth of three or fout feet, to lay a little dry 
ftraw over them, and then cover them up with earth, fo 
deep that no frofts can affect them. Another method, which 
is practifed in England as well as Scotland, is to put them 
together in heaps, and cover them up with ftraw, in the 
manner for preferving turnips, with this addition, that the 
heaps are afterwards well covered with earth, and fo clofely 
packed together as to exclude froft. The farmers in Lan- 
cafhire fort and feparate their potatoes in the courfe of taking 
them up, according to their fizes, and are particularly care- 
ful to throw afide all thofe that are fpoiled before railing, or 
that are cut in the taking up. This isa very neceflary and 
proper precaution, (although by no means generally attended 
to,) as the crop mutt have a much better chance for keep- 
ing, than when difeafed or cut potatoes are {tored up with 
it. Itis alfo of great advantage to have the work per- 
formed in a dry feafon, as the potatoes feldom keep well 
when taken up wet, or when placed in any fort of repofitory 
for keeping while in that tate. But the beit way of ftoring 
the roots is, Mr. Young fays, in what are called potatoe- 
pies. A trench, one foot deep and fix feet wide, is dug, 


and the earth clean fhovelled out, and laid on one fide; this 


has a bedding of ftraw, and the one-horfe carts fhoot down 
the potatoes into the trench; women pile them up about 
three feet high, in the fhape of a houfe-roof; ftraw is then 
carefully laid on fix or eight inches thick, and covered with 
earth a foot thick, neatly {moothed by flat itrokes of the 
{pade. In this method he never loft any by the fevereft 
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froits ; but in cafe of its freezing with uncommon feverity, 
another coat of ftraw over all gives abfolute fecurity. 

But thefe pies, when opened, fhould each be quite cleared, 
or they are liable to depredation. ‘To receive one at a time, 
befides alfo being at firft filled for immediate ufe, he has a 
houfe that holds about 700 bufhels, formed of potts from fir 
plantations, with wattled fides, then a layer of ftraw, and 
again{t that earth fix feet thick at the bottom, and eighteen 
inches at top; the roof flat, with a ftack of beans upon it. 
This he has found froft tight. The beans keep out the 
weather, and yet admit any {team which rifes from the roots, 
which, if it did not efcape, would rot them, 

However, befides thefe, there are feveral other medes of 
preferving potatoes in ufe in different places. In Rutland- 
fhire, Mr. Marfhall fays, the method of laying up potatoes, 
is, univerfally, that of camping them ; a method fomewhat 
fimilar to the above, but which requires to be defcribed. 
Camps are fhallow pits, filled and ridged up as a roof with 
potatoes ; which are covered up with the excavated mould 
of the pit. This is a happy mean, between burying them 
in deep pits, and laying them upon the furface. ‘lhe camps 
are of various fizes ; being frequently, too, made in a long 
{quare form like a corn-rick, and of a fize proportioned to 
the quantity to be laid up. It has, however, been found, 
by experience, that when the quantity is large, they are 
liable to heat and {poil; much damage having fometimes 
been fultained by this imprudence. Experienced campers 
hold, that a camp fhould not be more than three feet wide, 
(four feet is, perhaps, as wide as it can be made with pro- 
priety,) proportioning the length to the quantity ; or, if 
this be very large, forming a range of fhort ones, by the fide 
of eachother. The ufual depth is afoot. The bottom of 
the trench being bedded with dry itraw, the potatoes are 
depofited ; ridging them up as in meafuring them with a 
bufhel. On each fide the roof, long wheat ftraw is laid, 
neatly and evenly, as thatch ; and over this the mould, raifed 
out of the trench, is evenly fpread ; making the furface firm 
and {mooth with the back of the fpade. A coat of coal 
afhes is fometimes f{pread over the mould; as a {till better 
guard againit froft. It is needlefs to obferve, that a camp 
fhould have a dry fituation ; and that the roots ought to be 
depofited in as dry a ftate as poflible. Thefe camps are 
tapped at the end; fome battins, or a quantity of loofe 
{traw, being thruft clofe in the opened end, as a bung or 
fafeguard. 

And as it is a matter of the higheft importance, to pre- 
ferve this root without fpoiling the whole: year, it has been 
fuggefted, that the beft method yet difcovered for keeping 
potatoes found for the longeft period, is to fpread them on 
a dry floor early in the {pring, and to rub off the eyes occa- 
fionally, as they appear to have a tendency to pufh out; by 
ufing thefe precautions, Mr. Donaldfon has frequently feen 
potatoes kept in good condition till the month of June. 

The following is an ingenious method of procuring a 
fupply from the new crop, which merits attention. It is to 
take up carefully with the hand the potatoes that lie neareft 
the furface ; this, in place of injuring the crop, will rather 
improve it. If this practice were generally adopted by the 
poor people, who are often obliged, from necefflity, to have 
recourfe to the new crop at a very early period, and to dig 
up a confiderable part of it before it comes to maturity, that 
diminution of the crop would, the above writer fays, be in 
a great meafure prevented. 

Difeafes.—Potatoe crops are expofed to the attacks of 
difeale, and that of the cur/ or blight is the diftemper to 
which this plant is moft liable. It fhews itfelf very early 
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in the feafon, by a curling in the leaves, and fometimes to 
fuch a degree, that whole fields are rendered thereby” in a 
great meafure unproduétive. The caufe of this difeafe is 
not yet perfe€tly underftood, but the remedies mott likely 
to prevent the evil, are thofe of frequent changes of feed, 
ufing large fets, cultivating and manufing the land in a pro- 
per manner, and not repeating this {pecies of crop too often 
en the fame land. 

Mr, A. Knight fays, that the difeafe of curled leaves in 
potatoe crops, appears to be occafioned by moulding the 
plant ; and that the way to prevent it is, to allow the pota- 
toes to remain in a moderate heat during the winter ; fome- 
what late in the {pring they begin to fhoot ; let thefe young 
fhoots be taken off, when two or three inches long, from the 
tuber, and planted as fets, and the plants thus afforded will 
be entirely free from the curl. 

Thefe forts of crops have likewife enemies of other kinds, 
which attack them in their growth; the fly called the thou- 
{and legs fometimes eats and makes thera {cabby, and the 
large bottle-green grub.often eats out the hearts of them. 
See CuRL. 

Expences of Raifing and Produce.—The expences of culti- 
vating, and the produce of this fort of crops, have been dif- 
ferently ftated, and they muft obvioufly differ greatly, ac- 
cording to the foil, and the manner in which they are grown, 
as well as other circumftances that attend them. 

In the Report of the Weft Riding of Yorkfhire, Mr. 
Brown, in 1799, ftates them in this way. 


Expences upon an Acre of Potatoes. 


Chea dl 
Land rent = = = Pe See) 
Working and ridgin - - rig. 6 
Six facks of potatoes at 7s. - - Z.° 2; 0 
Cutting ditto. and fetting = BS Onl 2 oe 
Manure and leading = = Da 2O 
Hoeing, weeding, and taking up 5 Os ae 
STO 
Produce of an Acre of Potatoes. 
Sixty facks at 5s. 6d. per fack =e 16), 50.40 
Saat oO 
8, 9. /o 


It is fuppofed, that the fmall that drefles out of what is 
fhipped to London, will deliver them, or rather more. And 
in the North Riding of the fame diftri&t, from 200 to 300 
bufhels per acre are {tated to be confidered as a good crop of 
the forts for the table, and that thofe kinds raifed for the 
purpofe of cattle, will generally afford more by 50 or 100 
bufhels, on the fame extent of land. And the fame is con- 
fidered as a good produce in the Lancafhire mode of cul- 
tivating the root. 

In the county of Effex, about the town of Ilford, the 
common calculation of the expence of producing an acre of 
potatoes is about fifteen pounds, which may be made out 
fomewhat in this way. 


£.. 5. da 

To rent, tithes, and rates, ba = 2° 2e@ 
To manure = - - 400 
Totillage = - - : - 0 130 
Carry over 6 15 Oo 
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Brought over 6 15 o 

To fifteen cwt. of feed potatoes, at 5s. - 3 15 © 

To cutting, at 4d. per cwt. - = Obi Sgruts 

To planting - 3 i 1} Osseo 

To two hoeings - =f, Oi Seen 

To digging up, 6d. a rod . aay ee 
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This is exclufive of the expence of picking, forting, pack- 
ing, and carrying tothe market. ‘The prime coft to farmer 
in his barn sos. a ton, at ten tons an acre; at feven tons and 
an half, 40s. a ton, or Is. 3d. a bufhel: fix tons at 4s. per 
cwt., which is 24/. per acre, will leave a good profit ; but 
crops will rife much higher, and the price likewife. It is 
evidently an exceedingly profitable culture; and when the 
wheat is confidered, will be found to rank amongit the moit 
advantageous claffes of Britifh agriculture, according to the 
opinion of the writer of the Corre@ed Agricultural Report 
of the diftrid. ; 

In Young’s Survey of Norfolk, it is ftated that Mr. 
Cubit, at Cuttield, had an acre two years ago which pro- 
duced forty-eight facks, at 6s. a fack. . 

In Chethire, the produce of thofe crops of potatoes, 
which acquire their full growth, varies from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred and fifty bufhels, of ninety pounds 
weight each, on the ftatute acre. The pink eyes generally 
give the {malleft, the ox noble the largeft produce. But 
there is a great variation in different places, as in the Al- 
tringham diftri&t ; three hundred bufhels the acre is only con- 
fidered a fair crop. 

In Lancafhire, the produce of thefe forts of crops is 
from two hundred and fifty to three hundred bufhels, and 
fometimes even fo high as three hundred and fifty and four 
hundred bufhels. 

In Effex, from two hundred to three hundred bubhels, 
and occafionally more. About Ilford, when the crops 
ftand to full perfection, the produce is from eight to fifteen 
tons onthe acre. . 

F. Kirchaffer, efq. of Dublin, in a paper in the fourth 
volume of Communications .to the Board of Agriculture, 
obferves, that of the feed potatoes that were planted in a 
field, there were juft 32 hundred-weight, which he procured 
from the fouth of Scotland, at a very confiderable expence. 
Thefe were a clean white and good kind, a little flatted, 
and had been raifed in a moift foil. They were planted in 
fome of the drills. Some were planted with white feed, 
raifed in the bog of Allen; fome were alfo planted with 
black, and a few with very fine apple potatoes, from the 
fame quarter. The remaining drills were planted with 
white, black, and apple potatoes, all of which had been 
raifed on land very fimilar to that in which they were now 
put; in fa@, had grown in the very next field. He found 
that in their growth the Scotch feed made the earlieft, and 
by much the moft luxuriant fhoots; the bog’s whites and 
blacks were the next beft; the home blacks and bog apples 
were the next ; and the home apples were the worit of all. 
It is added, that as the Scotch whites were the earlieft, fo 
they were the firft that were dug out ; and here the produce 
was aftonifhing to the workmen, and to numbers of ftran- 

ers who came to fee the digging. They lay in the drills 
like hanks of onions, from the bottom, on which the feed 
had been laid, to the crown. There was very little dif- 
ference in their fizes, none either remarkably large or {mail ; 
and they turned out of the ground as clean and beautiful as 
. poflible. 
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poffible. A great number of the roots produced from two 


. to three and four eh each, and feveral were more abun- 
c 


dant.. He had fcales brought to the field; and before 
refpectable witnefles, fix perches of each kind of potatoes 
were dug out of the drills, three of which were fuch as were 
ep to be the beft, and the other three the worft ; but 
in faét they feemed to be pretty equal. The weights of the 
produce of the fix perches of each kind were as below: 


Produce per Perch, of feven Yards. 


Sorts. Ibs. Ibs. 
The Scotch whites 312 which averaged 52 each perch. 
Bog whites 246 _ 41 ditto. 
Bog blacks 210 — 35 ditto. 
Bog apples 138 — 23 ditto. 
Home whites 192 32 ditto. 
Home blacks 162 --- 27 ditto. 
Home apples 108 -— - 18 ditto. 


And as all the drills were 38 perches long, and 5 feet 
diftant from centre to centre; of courfe they were 18 times 
38 perches of drills in an Irifh acre, or 684 perches of 
7 yards running meafure. This number, multiplied by the 
average of each fort of feed produced in a perch, gives the 
acreable produce of every kind in pounds, which, reduced 
into barrels of two hundred and a half, is as follows, viz. 

The Scotch whites gave 126 of thefe barrels per acre. 


Bog whites 100 barrels. 
Bog blacks 85 barrels. 
Bog apples 56 barrels. 
Home whites 78 barrels. 
Home blacks 66 barrels. 
Home apples 44 barrels. 


But Mr. Donaldfon fays, that the multiplicity of weights 
and meafures, by which potatoes are fold in the various 
market-towns in the kingdom, renders it almoft impoffible 
to give an accurate account of the value of the crop by the 
acre. It varies, he fuppofes, in weight from five to eight, 
and fometimes ten tons: probably the general average may 
be nearly fix tons the Englifh acre. The medium price of 
potatoes fhipped at Dundee has been, for fome years, about 
35s. the ton, equal to 10/. tos. the acre. 

Thefe roots may be readily forted, by having recourfe to 
a fort of wide riddle made for the purpofe. 

Application as Food.—It has been ftated that this fort of 
root, joined with hay, ftraw, chaff, and other fimilar mat- 
ters, has been found ufeful in many cafes, efpecially in the 
later winter months, as a food for horfes, cows, and other 
forts of live ftock ; and with thefe fubftances, as well as in 
combination with other materials, as bean or barley-meal 
and pollard, in the fattening of neat cattle, fheep, and hogs. 
But as there is confiderable trouble and expence in pre- 
paring them, it being found that they are much more fafe 
and nutritious for fuch animals when boiled, they do not 
appear to have paid greatly, when employed in this way. 
The refults of numerous trials, detailed by different writers 
in the Annals of Agriculture, do not fhew them to have 
been in this mode of application worth more, in general, 
than from 4d. to 5d. the bufhel. When given to horfes, it 
may be fomething more, as there is more difficulty in afcer- 
taining the favings in other articles of fodder that are thereby 
made, and the advantages that are gained by the animals : 
it has been ftated to be about 10d. the bufhel. 

It is ftated in the Chefhire Correéted Agricultural Re- 
port, that when the crops are favourable, very confiderable 
quantities of the potatoes raifed about Frodfham, and par- 
ticularly of the ox-nobles, are given by the farmers inthe 
neighbourhood to different kinds of ftock ; feeding cattle, 
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milch cows, horfes, hogs, fheep, &c. The fuccefs which 
has attended this pra¢tice, and the extent to which in many 
inftances it has been carried, renders it, in the writer’s 
opinion, an porte 3 fubje&t of inquiry. Mr. Antwis in- 
forms him, that he frequently applies not lefs than 2000 
bufhels of potatoes in a year to this purpofe; and {tates it 
as his opinion, that it is as good, if not a better, food for 
cattle of every defcription than turnips. ‘This, however, is 
by no means the general idea on the fubjeét. Some variety 
of opinion exifts there as to the moft eligible manner of 
giving this root ; whether boiled, which may be done either 
in fteam or water, or unboiled. Both of thefe modes are 
practifed, and have their refpeétive advocates. Cattle are 
more partial to the food in the former ftaté: to horfes, 
however, potatoes are frequently given raw, among other 
provifions of the provender kind, and anfwer extremely well 
in this way. An addition of chaff, or er iy Oats, is com- 
monly made to counteraét their laxative effect ; about two 
quarts of this provender being ufually mixed with fix 
pounds of potatoes, and fo on in proportion. And it has 
been remarked to the writer, by a gentleman whofe opinion 
on this fubjeét is entitled to great deference, that, if eaten 
raw, potatoes are much the moft nutritious, when they have 
begun to fprout. This certainly holds good in the inftance 
of barley and malt, and, in all probability, may be further 
extended to other vegetables fecreting a faccharine juice at 
this period. 

They are applied to the fame purpofes, and in much the 
fame ways, in many parts of Effex; but fome do not ap- 
prove of them raw, as they are liable to {cour too.much. 
Mr. Pittman, an extremely large cultivator of them, finds 
nothing better for fattening bullocks, hay being given at 
the fame hee They are alfo excellent for cows, and 
will fatten hogs very well, with a {mall mixture of barley- 
meal. 

J. C. Curwen, efq. M.P., in a paper in the fourth vo- 
lume of Communications to the Board of Agriculture, ob- 
ferves, that his former fuccefs in feeding horfes with fteamed 
potatoes and cut ftraw, has encouraged him to attempt to 
remove the only inconvenience he found attending it,—the 
length of time and labour requifite to fteam any confiderable 
quantity. He confumed laft year at his works upwards of 
60,000 ftone. The wafhing was an operation of great la- 
bour, and, if not particularly attended to, was often ill 
done. But in a fteaming-houfe, which he has contrived, 
there is a wafhing-machine, which will moft completely clean 
eleven ftone in two minutes, and requires only a trifling ex- 
ertion. 

He gives this ftatement of the expence of feeding his 
work and carriage-horfes. The work-horfes are employed 
from eight to ten hours, and, from the nature of their work, 
are obliged to travel quickly : thefe horfes ftood their work 
remarkably well the laft year, and continue to do fo at pre- 
fent. He began to feed with potatoes the sth of October : 
to each horfe is given daily one ftone and a half of potatoes, 
mixed with cut ftraw, in the proportion as one is to ten. 
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The average coft of potatoes 3d. per ftone, one 

ait Wewte 8 5a end aes ° 48 
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But horfes of great draught, and fuch as cannot be ai- 
lowed to reft at noon, will require 12 lb. of oats, which 
will make the coft of feed per day 1s. 6d. Thefe horfes 
confume rather lefs hay, but have double the quantity of 
cut ftraw with théir oats, (which are bruifed,) which makes 
the expence nearly equal. And the fteaming 120 {tone of 
potatoes requires two anda quarter Wincheiter bufhels of 
coals = 137 lb., the weight of the bufhel 61 lbs. 


ata: 
The coals coft - 4 = 2 e 3 ° 6% 
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The labour cofts 5 2 J £ 4 
2 22 
120 ftone fteaming, at 13d. - - . 2 6 
The difference °o 34 


This 34d. per day may be applied towards the firft coft, 
and the neceflary repairs of the machinery, and will in feven 
months amount to 2/, 16s. 104d. 

It is fuppofed that one acre of potatoes is equal to four 
of hay, and, under proper management, the ground will be 
in as good condition for wheat as if it had had been under 
fallow. The potatoe crop will not in general pay the ex- 
pence, but there will be a confiderable faving in putting in 
the wheat, compared with a fallow, equal to 40s. per acre. 

No pains have been {pared in having the eftimate made as 
accurate as poffible ; he has, therefore, taken the price of 
“hay and potatoes on the average of common years. He has 
feldom, if ever, cut lefs than 300 acres of grafs, and has 
found that quantity inadequate to his annual confumption ; 
and has always been obliged to purchafe hay, and has paid 
from 8d. to Is. per ftone, befides the expence of carriage, 
which would te the average colt tod. per ftone. On the 
whole, he is fully perfuaded that work and farming-horfes 
may be fed with potatoes at a much eafier rate than with 
hay. The watte in fteaming this root is about one-eighth 
part. And that lately ftraw has been fubftituted inftead of 
hay, and the horfes have kept their condition, and done 
their work equally well. : 

The baking of potatoes, for the purpofes of feeding lean, 
and fattening other forts of ftock, has been fuggefted by 
Mr. Pierrepont ina letter tothe Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, as another and preferable mode of preparing 
this root, to that of the above. Not altogether fatistied, 
fays he, with the fyftem of curing or preparing potatoes by 
{team from heated water, which he had praétifed, and con- 
ceiving that fome better method might be found out, he, in 
1801, made feveral experiments, and beftowed much atten- 
tion and trouble upon it, before he brought his plan to bear, 
which is that of having an oven, and a proper digefter 
placed in it for containing the roots, which is fhewn in the 
plate, on fteaming, roafting, and preparing cattle food. 
It is obferved that potatoes cured in this way are not near fo 
apt to turn four or fcour the cattle, are more dry, fo that 
the animals fed with them drink a deal more, and they be- 
come more hard when cold, fo as to be flung to the ftock 
with more convenience than when fteamed. In 1802 the 
writer fattened fifteen brace of bucks chiefly with them. 
He fays chiefly, as after the potatoes were gone, they had 
a few beans. They were very fine, and peculiarly fine 
flavoured. He alfo fattened the fame year with them two 
oxen, three cows, and two pigs, which were equally well 
flavoured, particularly the firft. The pigs had, towards 
the latter end, a few whole peas after each meal. The bucks 
had fix pounds per day, each at an average. The lean deer 
in the parks do very well, with a little more than a pound 
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per day inftead of hay. And this year (1803) he has fat- 
tened two very large oxen, and twenty Welfh wethers. 
The wethers, with which there were two South Down 
rams, and one ewe, had eighty pounds of the potatoes per 
day, with alittle cut hay. The ewe was put with them, to 
teach the other fheep to eat them, fhe has fince had twin 
lambs, and the bailitf acknowledges that the lambs do better 
than the other at turnips, though he, with fome others, 
difluaded the writer from trying more ewes, under the idea 
that the potatoes would dry up their milk. Four dairy 
cows never did fo well with very good hay, as they did lait 
winter, with about four pounds of potatoes, and about five 
pounds of rubbifh hay and ftraw cut. One of the oxen 
weighed, on the 22d of March, 343 ftones alive, upon a 
weighing machine ; he had about forty pounds three times 
aday. It is obferved by the earl of Egremont, that he 
knows nothing of the expence of preparing potatoes in this 
way ; but they appear to him to be more nutritious than in 
any other mode of drefling, and much better tafted for the 
table. He adds that he did not think it poflible to bring 
fuch large oxen to fuch a {tate of fatnefs upon potatoes. In 
the feeding of milch cows, they have been found ufeful in 
fome cafes, even when given without being prepared by 
being expofed to the heat of boiling, or any other means. . 

And they are ftated by Mr. Young to be fometimes given 
to horned cattle in the cribs that hay is given in. Giving 
hay in the morning, about ten o’clock potatoes, at noon 
hay, about two o’clock potatoes, and at night hay. An 
ox of one hundred and forty itones (eight pounds to the 
ftone) will eat one bufhel and a half per day ; from eighty 
to one hundred ftones, one bufhel, with about ten pounds of 
hay ; they will not eat much hay if they have that quantity 
of potatoes. They get very fat cattle with hay and potatoes. 
Mr. Clofe alfo ftates, that he has, for feveral years, kept 
his hogs entirely upon his refufe potatoes, and can always, 
without difficulty, or the expence and trouble of confining 
them, fell thofe of about feven or eight {tone weight, to the 
butchers, for roafting meat, at 4s. 6d. per ftone; pork fed 
in this method 1s remarkably fweet, the flefh delicate and 
moift. This food fucceeds admirably, except for bacon- 
hogs, and he finds, from experience, that it is neceflary to 
keep thofe intended for that purpofe about a fortnight upon 
Sil peafe mixed with boiled potatoes. If the hogs are 

orwarded with potatoes before they are confined, two 

buthels of pea-meal, and four bufhels of boiled potatoes, 
well incorporated, will fat a hog of twelve ftone, fit for 
hams or bacon; this method greatly reduces the expence 
commonly attending the fattening of fwine. The beft way 
is, however, to give this fort of food to the ftore hogs. 

In the furvey of Norfolk it is obferved that Mr. Repton 
has raifed potatoes for the confumption of his farm; but 
not when he has any profpeét of buying them, which he has 
done at 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. afack. He {teams them for young 
cattle, &c. having a very complete apparatus for the pur- 
pofe; boils five coppers, which fteam 50 or 60 buthels a 
day, and anfwers well; alfo turnips, and pours their liquor 
on to cut chaff, giving the whole mixed together ; it anfwers 
extremely well; the cattle licking it up with great avidity, 
and doing perfeGtly well on this food. 

And Mr. Newman of Bayford, Hertfordfhire, has fed 
cattle on potatoes, but as they were too watery, they 
would not anfwer ; he therefore left off the praftice. But 
Mr. Rooper, of Berkhamited, who has ufually had four 
or five acres for fifteen years paft; thinks very differently 
from Mr. Newman, and ufes them raw for fatting beatts, as 
he aflures Mr. Young, with much fuccefs; for hogs alfe 
they anfwer very well. He plants them after oats in every 
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third furrow ; and ridges up the ftubble foon after harveft ; 
he harrows it down in the f{pring, and fpreads eight loads 
of long frefh dung fer acre ; then plants near 20 bufhels 
per acre ; he horfe-hoes and ploughs up the crop, which 
produces from 150 to 200 bufhels fer acre, ona flinty loam, 
on achalk bottom. Wheat will not do after them; but the 
barley is good. They are, he is clear, a very exhaufting 
crop. 

Read Mr. Hill has a field of uniformly light fand loam, 
on the ridge or higheft land in the parifh of Kempton, con- 
taining about two acres and three quarters; this field was 
cropped with potatoes in 1794, when he faw it, and the 
year before produced about 400 bufhels fer acre, worth on 
the average 1s. gd. per bufhel, 35/. per acre; every at- 
tendant expence about 5/., 30/. clear. He fed his milch 
cows and {tore pigs with the potatoes in winter; the cows 
gave abundance of milk, but not cream in proportion. 

According to the firft of the above writers, by much the 
moft general as well as the moft ufcful application of this 
fort of crop is in that of human food, for which purpefe 
the roots are rendered mealy, nutritious, and fit for under- 
going the different procefles of digeftion, by means of heat, 
either dry, or in water, or fteam. Their acrid juices being 
in this way converted into mucilage, and probably fome por- 
tion of that into a fine farinaceous or ftarchy fubftance. Ex- 
perience feems to proye, that where the heat is properly ap- 
plied through the medium of fteam, the potatoes become 
more mealy and nourifhing than where water is made ufe of 
for the fame purpofe. But the differences in the mealinefs 
produced by the boiling of this root is fuppofed by fome to 
depend more upon the nature of the foil on which it is grown 
than on any other circumftance. And it has been fuggefted 
by Dr. Darwin, that the mealinefs of fome potatoes that 
have undergone the operation of boiling, may be fometimes 
affeGted by the acidity of the water in which they have been 
boiled; but it is believed to depend more generally upon 
the mucilage in fome of them being more coagulable than in 
others, a circumftance the caufe of which has not yet been 
fully inveftigated. 

Wafbing.—The cleaning of this reot, where it is made 
ufe of upon an extenfive {cale, is frequently confidered as a 
troublefome operation ; it may, however, be performed with 
great eafe and convenience, by having a veffel conftruéted in 
the form of a barrel, with {mall ftrong narrow laths on the 
fides nailed to the folid boards, forming the ends at fuch 
diftances as may be fufficient for preventing the potatoes or 
other roots from falling through, and at the fame time for 
admitting the water to pafs freely, ‘The potatoes are to be 
introduced and evacuated by means of a door fixed in one 
of the fides. The veflel being thus prepared it is to be 
hung upon a frame of wood over a large fquare tub contain- 
ing water, in fucha manner qs that about one-half of it may 
be immerfed ; a crooked handle proje€ting at one of the 
ends, by quickly turning which, when the potatoes are put 
in, a large quantity may be expeditioufly wafhed. There 
fhould likewife be a contrivance in the frame higher up and 
nearer the fide of the ciftern for lifting the barrel from the 
place in which it turns into, in order that, by opening the 
door and turning it round, the wafhed roots may be eafily 
delivered into a barrow or other veffel placed below, fo as 
that it may receive them. A more expeditious mode of 
doing this may be feen under the head freaming and wafbing 
apparatus. 

Effeés on Land.—In regard to the effeéts which are pro- 
duced on the foil by this fort of crop, it feems probable, the 
author of Praétical Agriculture fays, that both from the 
nature of the root and the large portion of manure that is 


neceflary to enfure a great crop, except under particular cir. 
cumftances of the land, that the potatoe is a fort of plant 
that has a tendency to draw a large quantity of nourifhment 
from the foil on which it is grown, confequently to exhauft 
and impoverifh it in a confiderable degree, though thefe 
injurious effects are in fome meafure counteraéted by the 
great abundance of the ftem and the clofenefs of the foliage, 
producing a ftagnated ftate of the air, and a confiderable 
depofition of vegetable and other matter on the furface, as 
well as by the pulverization and aeration that is afforded in 
the culture and removal of the crop from the ground. It is 
perhaps in this way only that the contradiftory accounts of 
the effeéts of this fort of crop on the foil, and the occafional 
fucceflive produétion of full crops on the fame land, can be 
well reconciled. The experience of potatoe cultivators in 
ani) appears to fupport the conclufion; as upon more 

rong and heavy forts of foil, where benefit can be produced 
in the abeve manner, full crops may often be taken in fuc- 
ceflion without much injury being fuftained; while on the 
lighter kinds, where much lefs advantage is derived in this 
way, they become too open and exhaufted for the fuccefs- 
ful repetition of this fort of crop, and even for the growth 
of wheat. And that in Mr. Young’s trials with the potatoe, 
introduced in a great many courfes of crops, it was found 
that the ftate of deterioration of the foil was in proportion 
to the frequency of the eccurrence of fuch crops in the ro- 
tations. In the experience of the writer of the report of the 
North Riding of Yorkfhire, this kind of crop does not im- 
pair the fertility of the foil on which it is produced; as he 
has always found that the crop of corn fucceeding the po- 
tatoes, and the feeds after the corn have been equal to thofe 
fucceeding a crop of turnips. And it is well known and 
generally allowed, that a well-managed crop of potatoes, 
leaves the foil in a mellower and more fertile ftate than any 
fummer fallow, or any prefent mode of cultivation of any 
other crop. This arifes from the frequent ftirrings in the 
fore part of fummer with the plough and hoes for the 
deftruétion of weeds; the thick fhade of the plants which 
keeps a perpetual moifture in the foil, and the decay of fo 
large a quantity of leaves and ftalks, before and after the 
crop is taken up, all tend to enrich the foil. A quettion 
alfo arifes on the food and fupport of this plant ; do not all 
fucculent plants derive a greater proportion of their nou- 
rifhment from the atmofphere by their tops, than thofe of a 
drier texture? This, though not capable of proof, is pro- 
bably the faét; and it is confirmed by the circumftance of 
all meliorating crops being of a more fucculent nature, as 
beans, peas, vetches, turnips, and clover, than wheat, oats, 
or barley, which are exhaufting crops. 

The faés ftated on this fubye& in the Hertfordfhire re- 
port are thefe; Mr. Penrofe, of Hatfield, has often fown 
wheat after potatoes, but very rarely gets a good crop; 
finding this culture, as the reporter was informed, a bad pre- 
paration for that grain. 

Mr. Caflmajor, at North Mims, has cultivated this root, 
and has had confiderable crops, but he uniformly found it 
fo exhaufting, that he could never get fuch crops of corn 
after them as fatisfied him ; he therefore gave up the cul- 
ture. And Mr. Marfh, near Hatfield, a very improving 
farmer, has cultivated this reot for fome years: he manures 
with horfe-dung; plants chiefly the champion fort, and 
gets 600 or 700 bufhels per acre. He has had good wheat 
after thefe, but little crops of barley. 

Mr. Hill, of Whittle, has generally four acres: he has 
had 1100 bufhels on two acres anda half. He finds that 
giving them to ftore hogs is the moft profitable application. 
His men dig up the crop with four-pronged forks, at 1d. 
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per bufhel ; which crop is eafily meafured by a fifteen-buthel 
cart. Mr. Roper finds them a very exhauiting crop. 

Mr. King, of Barkway, has had wheat after potatoes, 
but not good crops: this year he will take barley, which 
he is well convinced is the moft profitable management. 

In Norfolk, Mr. Everit has found that they exhauft the 
{oil more than any thing. 

But the difpute refpeéting their effeéts on the foil may, 
Mr. Marfhall fuppofes, perhaps, be fettled fatisfactorily in 
this manner. The potatoe contains, indifputably, a great 
quantity of nourifhment ; and is therefore, perhaps, as in- 
difputably a great exhaufter of the foil. But the quantity 
of vegetable nourifhment carried off in the potatoe crop is 
not the only caufe of exhauition : it is notorious to common 
obfervation, that this crop leaves the foil in a ‘fingularly 
friable fertile ftate, caufing an abundant produce of the 
crop which fucceeds it. If taking the advantage of this 
prodigality of the foil, the hufbandman keeps cropping it 
year after year with corn; and, when it will no longer 
anfwer his unreafonable expectations, lays it down to grafs, 
it is no wonder that it fhould be unproductive: for, having 
lavifhed all its riches on an ungrateful occupier, it is, of 
courfe, reduced to extreme poverty. 

On the contrary, if, after a crop of potatoes, well dunged 
for, only one or two crops of corn be taken, and the land 
be laid down to grafs, while yet in a ftate of fertility, the 
potatoe crop is, to vulgar appearance at leaft, friendly to 
the crop which fucceeds it. 

Hence it follows, that land which has been cropped with 
potatoes fhould prefently afterwards be laid down to grafs, 
or fhould be timely replenifhed with a quantity of manure 
proportioned to the degree of exhauftion it has undergone. 

The value of potatoes as a fallow crop, and as an article 
of food for cattle, compared with turnips and cabbages for 
the fame purpofes, may be confidered thus: potatoes are 
more nutritious; and, in the opinion of thofe who have 
ufed them, fat cattle much quicker than either turnips or 
cabbages. Potatoes, too, being fecured from the feverities 
of winter, are a mere certain article of fatting than turnips 
or cabbages ; both of which are liable to perifh under an 
alternacy of froft agd thaw; and the turnip, more parti- 
cularly, is locked up, or rendered more difficult to come at, 
during a continuance of fnow or froft. Turnips and cab- 
bages, if they out-weather the feverities of winter, occupy 
the foil in the {pring when it is wanted to be prepared for 
the fucceeding crop; while potatoes, if properly laid up, 
are a food which may be continued without inconveniency 
until the cattle be finifhed, or the grafs has acquired the 
requifite bite for finifhing them in the field. 

On the other hand, potatoes are a difagreeable crop to 
cultivate: the planting is a tedious dirty bufinefs; and 
taking them up, may be called the filthieft work ef huf- 
bandry, efpecially ina wet autumn. 

Porator, Canada. See Hevianruus Tuberofus. 

Porarogs, Spani/b, a name given to feveral {pecies of the 
convolvulus, or bind-weed. 

Porator Harrow, in Agriculture, an implement of the 
drag kind, made ufe of for harrowing out the potatoes 
after the plough. Mr. Young, as has been feen, ufed 
formerly to work the furrows after the plough by men 
with three-pronged forks, but that finding the method ex- 
penfive, he contrived a diagonal harrow in a fhim beam, 
with two ow three teeth, to be drawn by one horfe, managed 
by aman or boy, which tears the furrow to pieces, and lays 
the potatoes bare, and by repeating the operation clears 
the ground of the crop. It faved him from fourteen to 
twenty fhillings per acre ip labour. It is feen in the 
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plates on agriculture, under the head Potatoe Harrow, 
at figs. 2 and 3; in which the following are the dimenfions 
in the firft figure. 
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At fig. 3. is a fide view of the harrow-part of the imple- 
ment. 

In working with this tool, the curved iron flides againft 
the unploughed land, at the bottom of the open furrow, 
and thereby keeps the teeth diagonally placed, to avoid 
driving the earth in heaps in their work. In loofe friable 
foils three teeth may be employed, but in ftiffer ones only 
two. The tool performs its work well. 

PoraToE Sets, the cuttings of the potatoe which are 
made ufe of as fets for planting. They fhould always have 
one or more eyes, and be from a quarter to half an ounce in 
weight, being cut from good found roots. Small fets feldom 
fucceed fo well. 

PoraTor Scoop, a fort of {coop made ufe of for taking out 
the eyes or buds of the potatoe for the purpofe of fets; 
they are made of different fizes, according to the intention 
of the cultivator. Scoops of this fort are reprefented in 
the plate on agriculture, under the head Potatoe Harrow, at 
figs. 4and 5. They are chiefly employed when potatoes are 
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Potator Bay, in Geography, a bay on the S. coaft of 
the ifland of St. Chriftopher’s. 

POTCHENSKOI, a town of Ruffia, in the government 
of Archangel ; 32 miles N.N.W. of Kola. 

POTCHINKI, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Niznei Novgorod ; 112 miles S. of Niznei Novgorod. N. 
lat. 54° 24'. E. long. 44° 14’. 

POTEE, a town of Candahar; 25 miles E.N.E. of 
Candahar. 

POTEMKIN, Grecory ALEXANDROVITCH, in Bio- 
graphy, a favourite of Catharine II., who governed Ruffia 
with no lefs defpotic authority than other minifters of that 
barbarous country, was defcended from an ancient and noble 
family, eftablifhed in the province of Smolenfko. At an early 
age he entered the army, and foon became diftinguithed as 
an adherent to the emprefs. He ferved with applaufe 
under marfhal Romanzoff, in the campaign againft the 
Turks, and was deputed to deliver the keys of Bender to 
the emprefs, when it capitulated to the -Ruffians in the 
year 1770. Before this period Potemkin affected a violent 
attachment to the emprefs ; but Catharine paid little atten- 
tion to mere marks of paffion, and atter having occupied a 
poft at court about fifteen months, he received the ufual 
order to abfent himfelf ; but he foon contrived to regain his 
political influence, though compelled to yield to a new 
favourite. From this period he maintained an afcendency 
over the counfels of the emprefs, and introduced and dil- 
mifled fucceflive favourites, according to his own caprice, 
He was perfeétly well acquainted with the temper and 
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difpofition of the emprefs. In his correfpondence with her 
he affeéted a great’ {pirit of independence; returned the 
mott laconic anfwers to letters written by her own hand ; 
and governed her, it is faid, no lefs by remonftrating againft 
her weaknefs, than by indulging her pafilions. His honours, 
titles, and employments, now exceeded in number and dif- 
tinGtion, thofe ever before poflefled by any Ruflian fubjeét. 
He was dignified by all the Ruffian orders of knighthood, 
and the principal orders of Pruffia, Poland, and Sweden : 
- he was field-marfhal, and commander-in-chief of the Ruf- 
fian army ; grand admiral of the Euxine and Cafpian feas, 
and created a prince of the German empire. His revenues 
correfponded to his dignities: befides large eftates, he re- 
ceived nine millions of rubles in money; he was lord over 
40,000 peafants in Polifh Ruflia, and 5000 in Ruffia; he 
had alfo a penfion of feventy-five thoufand rubles, and 
thirty thoufand for his table. This income, extraordinary 
as it may appear, was found to be inadequate to his expences. 
During his campaigns, his march was conftantly preceded 
by an Englifh gardener, and feveral hundred labourers, who 
formed a garden on the fpot where the tent of the prince 


was pitched, if he continued ever fo fhort a {pace of time. © 


He purchafed enormous quantities of diamonds, with which 
he ornamented his drefs; he lavifhed vaft fums on his 
numerous miftrefles ; and expended ftill more on buildings, 
which he either never inhabited, or never ufed, but for the 
purpofe of giving a magnificent entertainment or féte. To. 
fupply thefe expences, and gratify his paffion for accu- 
mulating riches, he drew on the treafury for fums to an 
unlimited amount, and none of his drafts were ever reje€ted. 
He died at the clofe of the fuccefsful campaign againft the 
Turks. He had been attacked at Yafly by an epidemic 
diftemper, which he increafed by every fpecies of intem- 
perance ; and on his journey from Yafly to Nicolaief, he 
was feized with a violent fit of the colic, that carried him 
off. When the emprefs heard of his ceath, fhe was at firft 
much affected with the news, but recovering from her firft 
grief, fhe feemed pleafed with her emancipation from his 
influence. Potemkin was clumfy in his perfon, but of her- 
culean fize and ftrength. In mixed companies he was filent 
and referved ; but among thofe with whom he was intimate, 
he was affable, cheerful, and indulged in mimickry and 
farcaftic raillery, in which he was thought to excel. He 
was attached to religious ceremonies, particularly to the 
pomp of the Fick church, and was well verfed in 
ecclefiaftical matters. In domeftic life he was kind and 
liberal. He was voracious as well as capricious in his 
appetite. By nature and habit he was extremely indolent, 
and frequently negle€ted important bufinefs; but when 
roufed to exertion his a¢tivity was as remarkable as his 
fupinenefs. With all his faults and vices, he encouraged 
commerce and manufactures, was a great patron of learning, 
and promoted, as far as he was able, the ftudy of Greek 
literature. He poffeffed a quick comprchenfion and a fur- 
prifing memory ; yet his knowledge of books was fuper- 
ficial. His reading was confined chiefly to the French, the 
belles lettres, and tranflations of the claffics, and to Ruffian 
authors who had written on religious ceremonies ; but the 
information which he drew from perfons of eminence in 
every profeflion was prodigious. See Tooke’s Tranflation 
of Caitera’s Vie de Catharine II. 

POTENDORF, in Geography, a town of Auttria; 4 
miles N.E. of Steyregg. 

POTENGER, Joun, in Biography, an Englifh writer, 
was born at Winchelter in 1647. He was educated at 
Corpus Chritti college, Oxford, after which he entered him- 
felf of the Temple, and was called to the bar. He died at 
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Dorchefter in 1733. He was author of a poem on Death, 
and tranflated the life of Agricola from Tacitus. 


POTENT, or Porencs, in Heraldry, a term for a kind 
of a crofs, whofe ends all terminate like the head of a 
crutch. 

This is otherwife called the Jerufalem crofs. 


He beareth fable, a crofs potent, or, by the name of 
Aleyn. 


Potent, Counter-potent. See CounTER-fotent. 


POTENTIA, Porenza, in Ancient Geography, a town 
of Italy, in Picenum, towards the S.E., at the mouth of a 
river of the fame name, which became a Roman colony in 
the year 568.—Alfo, a town of Italy, in Lucania, S.W. of 
Opinum. 

PorentiA, Power, that whereby a thing is capable 
either of acting or being a€ted upon. See Power. 

PorentiA, To exif? in, is ufed among fchool-writers to 
denote that exiftence which a thing has in a caufe capable 
of producing it, but which has not as yet actually produced 
it. In which it ftands oppofed to exittence in a@u. 


POTENTIAL, Porenrratis, in the Schools, is ufed 
to denote and diftinguifh a kind of qualities, which are fup- 
pofed to exift in the body in potentia only ; by which they 
are capable, in fome manner, of effecting and imprefling on 
us the ideas of fuch qualities, though not a¢tually inherent 
in themfelves. 

In this fenfe we fay, potential heat, potential cold, &c. 
Brandy and pepper, though cold to the touch, are, as they 
fay, potentially hot. 

PovEnTIAL Cold is a relative term, by which we mean, 
that fuch a thing is not aétually cold to the touch, but in 
its effets and operations, if taken inwardly. 

This quality is fuppofed, by thofe who have adopted the 
terms, to arife from the fize, fhape, &c. of the component 
particles of a body, which give fome check or retardation 
to the blood’s motion, whereby it is lefs agitated, and 
upon which the fenfible parts of the body are not fo brifkly 
ftruck by it ; the perception of which diminution or change 
of motion in the organs of feeling, is called cold. 

Hence every thing that leffens the blood’s motion, with 
relation to the fenfation before made, is cold; and every 
thing which increafes it, may be called potentially ot. 

PoTrenTIAL, in Medicine, Fc. Cauteries are either actual, 
viz. a button of red-hot iron; or potential, as lime, and 
other cauftic drugs. 

PoTENTIAL is alfo ufed by Schoolmen, for fomething that 
has the quality of a genus. 

A potential whole 1s that which has its parts under it, asa 
genus has its {pecies ; to diftinguifh it from an a@ual whole, 
which has its parts in itfelf ; as a body compofed of matter 
and form. 

Grotius, with a view to this diftinétion, ufes the phrafe, 
potential parts of a flate,in oppofition to the /ubjedive parts. 

By potential, he means thofe parts poflefled of the fove- 
reign power; by fubjeétive, thofe fubje& to it; which 
are fuch with regard to the fovereign power, that feveral 
{pecies are with regard to the genus of which they are the 
{ubjeCtive parts. 

Grotius maintains, that though the fovereign power be one 
and indivifible, yet it may have feveral potential parts: for 
as in the Roman empire there have been two potential heads, 
the one ruling in the Eat, the other in the Welt ; yet the 
imperial authority, all the while, fingle and indivifible; fo 
is it poflible, the fubjeftive parts combining to give away 
their fovereignty, may not give it entire, but referve a part 
of it for certainemergencies. In which cafe the fubjective 
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part becomes potential: and thus there are two potential 
parts, and yet the fovereignty fingle. 

PorENTIAL, in Grammar, gives the denomination to one 
of the moods of verbs. 

The potential mood is the fame, in form, with the fub- 
junétive ; but differs from it in this, that it hath always im- 
plied in it, either pofum, volo, or debeo; as roget, that is, 
rogare poteft, the man may gt : 

It is fometimes called the permiffive mood, becaufe it of- 
ten implies a permiffion or conceflion to do a thing ; as ha- 
beat, valeat, vivat, cum illa. 'Terent. 

POTENTILLA, in Botany, fo called, asit is faid, from 
potentia, power, in allufion to its reputed virtues; but thefe 
are truly of a diminutive kind, like the name.—Linn. Gen. 
255. Schreb. 342. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 1094. Mart. 
Mill. Did. v. 3. Sm. Fl. Brit. 547. Ait. Hort. Kew. 
v. 3.273. Jul. 338. Lamarck Iiluftr. t.442. (Penta- 
phyllum; Gaertn. t.73.)—Clafs and order, /cofandria Po- 
Iygynia. Nat. Ord. Senticofe, Linn. Rofacee, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, nearly flat, 
divided half way down into ten fegments ; the alternate ones 
fmaller and reflexed. Cor. Petals five, roundifh, or in- 
verfely heart-fhaped, fpreading, attached by their claws to 
the calyx. Stam. Filaments twenty, awl-fhaped, fhorter 
than the corolla, inferted into the calyx ; anthers elongated 
into the form of acrefcent. Pi/?. Germens numerous, mi- 
nute, collected into ahead; ftyles thread-fhaped, the length 
of the ftamens, inferted laterally into the germens; ftigmas 
obtufe. Peric. none. Common receptacle of the feeds 
roundifh, dry, minute, permanent, covered with the feeds, 
and enclofed in the calyx. Seeds numerous, ovate, rather 
comprefled, pointed, generally tranfverfely corrugated. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx in ten fegments, inferior. Petals five. 
Seeds roundifh, naked, tranfverfely corrugated, affixed to 
«{mall dry receptacle. 

The fpecies of this pretty genus are all, except the firft, 
herbaceous, and for the moft part perennial. Their flowers 
are generally yellow, fometimes white, very rarely with a tinge 
of pink. ‘The leaves are compound, and moftly cut or fer- 
rated ; more or lefs fparingly hairy, or filky. Inflorefcence 
axillary or terminal, fimple or forked. Linnzus defcribes 
twenty-feven fpecies in his Sp. Pl. Willdenow has forty-one. 
They are natives of cold or temperate climates, and rather 
mountainous fituations. The genus is divided into three 
fections. 

Section 1. Leaves pinnate. Thirteen fpecies, three of them 
Britifh. 

P. fruticofa. Shrubby Cinquefoil. Linn. Sp. Pl. 709. 
Willd.n.1. Ait. nva. Fl. Brit. n. 1. Engl. Bot. t. 88. 
—Leaves pinnate. Stem fhrubby.—Native of mountainous 
bufhy places in the north of Europe, but rarely. It has 
been found in Siberia, the fouth part of the Swedifh ifle of 
Oeland, and about the river Tees, in Yorkfhire. In our 
gardens and fhrubberies it is frequent, forming a bufhy 
fhrub, three or four feet high, covered throughout the fum- 
mer with folitary terminal fowers of a golden yellow, the 
calyx of which has five of its fegments remarkably large and 
leafy. The /eaves of the plant are alternate, ftalked, com- 
pofed of five, rarely feven, oblong entire leaflets. Stipulas 
folitary, oblong, membranous, placed within each foot/talk, 
and united to its bafe. 

P. anferina. Silver-weed, or Wild Tanfey. Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 710, Willd. n. 2. Ait.n.2. Fl. Brit.n. 2. Engl. 
Bot. t. 861. Curt. Lond. fafe. 3. t. 31. Fl. Dan. t. 544. 
(Argentina; Ger. Em. 993.)—Leaves interruptedly pin- 
nate, ferrated, filky beneath. Stemcreeping. Stalks axil- 
lary, fingle-flowered.—Native of paftures, ofier-holts, and 


_often aflume a pale fulphur-like hue. 
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low commons, in England, and other parts of Europe, 
flowering through the fummer, It prefers a clay foil, 
though it often grows in peat earth. Linnzus fays this fpe- 
cies always indicates the prefence of clay under the furface. 
His tranflators have by miftake referred this remark to P. 
argentea hereafter defcribed, fee Rofe’s Botany, 382; and 
indeed Linnzus himfelf is partly refponfible for this error, 
which has crept into Engl. Bot. at p. 89. P. anferina isa 
very handfome plant, confpicuous for its ample filvery 
foliage, and large golden flowers. 


P. rupefris. Strawberry-flowered Cinquefoil. Linn. Sp, 
Pl. 71x. Willd. n.8. Ait. n. 6. Fl. Brit. n. 3. Engl. 
Bot. t. 2058. Jacq. Auftr. t. 114. (Pentaphyllum fragi- 


ferum ; Ger. Em. 991.)—Leaves pinnate, lyrate, of feven, 
five, or three, ovate, ferrated, hairy leaflets. Stem ere, 
—Found in fhady alpine {pets, in Sweden, -Siberia, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and, according to Ray, on the fides of 


Craig Wreidhin, Montgomerytfhire ; but we have never feen 


a wild Britifh fpecimen. In gardens it is a hardy perennial, 
of eafy culture, flowering copioufly in the early part of 


fummer. The fems are about a foot high, branched. Leaflets” 


Flowers remarkably like the 
The 


obtufe, hairy, not hoary. 
hautbois ftrawberry, copious, fomewhat panicled. 
feeds too are {mooth, as in Fragaria, not rugged. 

P. penfylvanica. Penfylvanian Cinquefoil. Linn. Mant. 
76. Willd.n.1z. Ait.n.g. Jacq. Hort. Vind. y. 2. 89. 
t. 189. Figured alfo in Gmel. Sib. v. 3. t. 34. f. 1.— 
Leaves pinnate, with deeply toothed decurrent leaflets ; the 
uppermott only ternate. Stem erect, downy.—Native of 
North America, as well as of Siberia. Miller cultivated it 
at Chelfea, and Jacquin at Vienna; but this is one of thofe 
ordinary looking plants, which, unlefs they can take care of 
themfelves, feldom remain long in any garden. The /fem is 
afoot ortwo high. Leaves deeply cut, of a hoary green. 
Flowers {mall, yellow, not ornamental, difpofed in a kind 
of downy panicle. : 

P. fupina. Trailing Cinquefoil. Linn. Sp. Pl. 772. 
Willd. n. 13. Ait. n. 10. Jacq. Auitr. t. 406. (Penta- 
phyllon fupinum, potentille facie; Ger. Em. 988. )— Leaves 
pinnate, deeply toothed. Stem proftrate.. Flowers axil- 
lary, folitary.— Native of Siberia and Germany ; cultivated 
in England before 1696, but it has as few attractions as the 
laft, from which it d:fers in having a preftrate fem and dif- 
perfed flowers. ‘i’he root is tapering, fingular in this fec- 
tion for being annual. 

Section 2. Leaves digitate. 
British. 

P. reGa. Upright Cinquefoil. Linn. Sp. Pl. 711. 
Willd. n. 14. Ait.n. 11. Jacq. Auftr. t. 383. (Quinque- 
folium majus retum; Ger. Em. 987.)—Leaflets five to 
feven, obovato-lanceolate, coarfely toothed. Petals inverfely 
heart-fhaped, larger than the calyx. Stem ere&, corym- 


Twenty-one fpecies, fix 


bofe, forked, many-flowered.—Native of Italy, France, 


Switzerland, and Germany, in {tony dry places, flowering 
copioufly in fummer. It has long been cultivated in bo- 
tanic gardens, and fometimes finds a place in flower borders, 
being recommended by its copious yellow dlofoms, which 
The plant is a hardy 
perennial, very hairy, and grows In a corymbofe manner, to 
the height of two feet. 
P. argentea. Hoary Cinquefoil. Lian. Sp. Pl. 712. 
Willd. n. 17. Ait. n, 12. Fl. Brit. n. 4. Engl. Bot. 
t. 89. Fl. Dan. t. 867. (Quinquefolium tormentille fa- 
cie; Ger. Em. 988.)—Leaflets five, wedge-fhaped, cut ; 
downy beneath. Stems afcending.—Native of open, dry, 
gravelly paftures in Europe : not rare in England, flowering 
in June. This is much {maller, and lefs upright, than the 
lait. 
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Willd. n. 25. Ait. n. 18. 


POTENTILLA. 


lait-mentioned, diftinguifhed by the fnow-white cottony 
hoarinefs of the fa/és and backs of the aves, to which the 
name argentea does not well apply. Indeed we are perfuaded 
that Linneus, in his recollection at leaft, confounded this 
with the anferina, a {pecies very widely different in all but 
whiteneis ; and that is cottony in the prefent, filvery in the 
anferina. The flowers of the argentea, though {mall, are con- 
{fpicuous for their golden colour. 

P. opaca. Saw-leaved Hairy Cinquefoil. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
713. Willd. n. 23. Ait. n. 16. Engl. Bot. t. 2449. 
Jacq. Ic. Rar.t. gt. (Pentaphyllum incanum, minus, re- 
pens; Ger. Em. 98g9.)—Radical leaves of feven hairy, 
linear-wedge-fhaped, deeply ferrated leaflets; {tem-leaves 
moftly oppofite, of three ftems, flender, decumbent.—Na- 
tive of Germany and Switzerland; found, fince the publi- 
cation of Fl. Brit., on the mountains of Scotland, flowering 
in June. The opaca of Hudfon was only verna. The pre- 
fent bears many {preading, partly decumbent, //ems from the 
crown of the perennial root, which compofe a lax tuft, a 
foot wide, or more, green-and hairy. The radical /eaves 
grow on long ffalks ; the reft are nearly feffile, and moftly 
oppofite ; leaflets fo deeply ferrated as to be almoft pinna- 
tifid. Fiowers handfome, of an orange yellow, on long, 
hairy, lateral /alks. i 

P. verna. Spring Cinquefoil. Linn. Sp. Pl. 712. 
Willd. n. 24. Ait. n. 17. Fi. Brit. n. 6. Engl. Bot. 
t. 37. (Fragaria verna; Crantz Auttr. fafc.2. 12. t. 1. 
f. 1.)—Radical leaves of five wedge-fhaped, ferrated, fur- 
rowed, fringed, rather coriaceous leaflets; {tem-leaves of 
three. Stem reclining.—Found in dry paftures of the north 
of Europe, where the ground is barren, and chalky or gra- 
velly ; flowering with us in April or May. Its growth is 
humble, and texture more coriaceous than the laft. The 
leaflets are nearly obovate. Flowers about the ends of the 
ftems, on longifh falks ; their petals yellow, fcarcely fo long 


as the calyx. 
P. aurea. Golden Cinquefoil. Linn. Sp. Pl. 712. 
Fl. Brit. n. 5. Engl. Bot. 
t. 561. Fil. Dan. t. 114. (Quinquefolium minus, flore 
aureo; Ger. Em. ggo.)—Radical leaves of five obovate, 


_ deeply ferrated, hairy, fomewhat membranous leaflets ; ftem- 
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leaves of three. Stem nearly ereét.—Native of the moun- 
tains of Nurway, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, &c. as 
well as of the Scottifh alps, flowering in July. This is 
larger, more erect, and far more handfome than the latt, 
with more confpicuous golden flowers, and lefs coriaceous 
leaves. The fegments of the calyx are all nearly equal in 
length, though not in breadth. 

P. alba. White Cinquefoil. Linn. Sp. Pl. 713. Willd. 
n,28. Ait.n. 20. Fl. Brit. a. 7. Engl. Bot. t. 1384. 
Jacq. Auttr., t. 115. (Quinquefolium fylvaticum majus 


flore albo; Ger. Em. 98g. )—Leaflets five ; filky beneath ;: 


with converging ferratures at the fummit. Stems thread- 
fhaped, procumbent. Receptacles very hairy..—Native of 
the alps of Germany and Hungary, in fhady-places. Hud- 
fon records it as a Welfh plant, on the authority of a Mr. 
Haviland ; but his affertion has never been confirmed. This 
Potentilla is a favourite decoration for rock-work in moft gar- 
dens, flowering from May to Auguit. The glaucous filvery 
leaves, and abusdant fnowy bloffoms, each on long flender 
Jealks, ave elegant and uncommon. The receptacle is re- 
markable for long denfe hairs. Seeds flightly corrugated. 

P. nitida. Peach-bloflom Cinquefoil. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
714. Willd. n. 32. Ait. n. 23. Jacq. Auftr. append. 
t. 25.—Leaflets five or three, downy, with three converging 
teeth. Stems fingle-flowered. Receptacles woolly.—Na- 
tive of Auftria, as well as of mount Baldus, and of the 
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Tyrol. Sir Jofeph Banks procured it for Kew garden in 
1798, and it flowers there inthe middle of fummer. No- 
thing can be more elegant than the filvery aves and pink 
flowers ; which laft are well compared by Pona, Bauhin, 
and Ray to the blofloms of a peach. This humble plant 
forms denfe tufts, from one to two inches only in height, 
though the fowers are nearly an inch wide. 


P. réptans. Common Creeping Cinquefoil. Linn. Sp. 
Pie 24-1 ne WAL ni tte Sr Aulte 0.24, Bl,.. Brit. .n..8. 
Engl. Bot. 1. 862. Curt. Lond. fafc. 1. t. 37. Woody. 


Med. Bot. t. 59. (Quinquefolium vulgare; Ger. Em. 
g87.)—Leaflets five, obovate, ferrated. Stem creeping. 
Stalks fingle-flowered.—Native of open places, on a clay 
foil, as well as in waite ground by way-fides, in England 
and other parts of Europe, flowering from June to Augutt. 
The long, trailing, creeping /lems, the upright, deep-green 
rather hairy leaves, and large yellow flowers, whofe Sfralks 
are tallerthan the fcliage, readily diftinguifh this common 
{pecies. 
Section 3. 
Britifh. 


P. nivea. 


Leaves ternate. Seven {pecies, one of them 
White-leaved Cinquefoil. _ Linn. Sp. Pl. 715, 
Willd. n. 37. Fil. Dan. t. 1035.—Leaflets three, cut, 
downy beneath. Stem afcending.—Native of the alps of 
Norway, Lapland, and Siberia; a ftranger to our gar- 
dens. The ftruéture of the herbage, as Linneus ob- 
ferves, refembles P. verna, but the leaflets are only three, 
broader and much more hairy than in that fpecies, very 
downy and white beneath. Petals yellow. 

P. fpeciofa. Silvery Cretan Cinquefoil. Willd. n. 38. 
Sm. Frodr. Fl. Grac. Sibth. v. 1. 352. Fl. Grae. t. 484. 
unpublifhed.—(Fragaria cretica faxatilis fruticofa, folio 
fubtus argenteo ; Tourn. Cor. 21.)—Leaflets three, ellip- 
tical, obtufe, toothed, downy beneath. Stem fhrubby. — 
Native of the hills of Crete, as well as of mount Parnaffus. 
Sibth. The /fems are a {pan high, rigid, and rather woody, 
with a deciduous bark. Leaves refembling the wild ftraw- 
berry, but fnow-white at the back. lowers on very 
downy corymbofe terminal /la/ks, accompanied by one or 
two fimple /eaves. Calyx woolly. Petals white. 

P. tridentata.  ‘Trifid-leaved Cinquefoil. Soland. in 
eAit. Hort. Kew. ed. 1.'v. 2. 216. t. 9. ed. 2. v. 3. 279. 
Willd. n. 39. Sm. Tr. of Linn. Soc. v. 10. 343. Engl, 
Bot. t. 2386.—Leaflets three, wedge-fhaped ; {mooth 
above ; hairy beneath; three-toothed at the fummit.—Na- 
tive of Newfoundland ; and difcovered by the late Mr. Geo. 
Don, on a mountain called Werron, in Angusfhire. It has, 
for nearly 30 years, been cultivated in our more curious gar- 
dens, and flowers early in fummer. The /fems are ereé&, 
three or four inches high, herbaceous, though the roof is 
woody. Leaves feveral, italked, dark green and fmooth 
above ; pale and rather hairy beneath. Flowers few, ter- 
minal, pure white with purple anthers. 

P. grandiflora. /Great-flowered Cinquefoil. Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 715. Willd. n, 40. Ait. n. 28. Curt. Mag. t. 75. 
(Fragariad; Hall. Hit. n. rri4. t. 21.)—Leaflets three, 
toothed, fomewhat hairy on both fides. Stem reclining, 
longer than the leaves.—Native of Siberia, Switzerland, 
Italy, and the Pyrenean mountains, long cultivated in the 
gardens of Britain, where it decorates rock-work, flowering 
in June and July. The afpeét of the flowers and herbage is 
not very unlike our common P. reptans, but the /lems do not 
creep, and: the /afflets are only three. In a wild {tate, the 
plant has a more elegant appearance and brighter colours. 

PoTrENTILLA, in Gardening, contains plants of the her- 
baceous and fhrubby kinds, of which the fpecies culti- 
vated are, the fhrubby cinquefoil (P. fruticofa) ; the ftraw- 
berry 
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berry cinquefoil (P. cgcrn ried the upright cinquefoil 
(P. re&ta) ; the Montpelier cinquefoil (P. montpelienfis) ; 
and the great-flowered cinquefoil (P. grandiflora). 

Befides thefe, other fpecies may be cultivated for variety. 

Method of Culture—The firft fort may be readily in- 
creafed by fuckers, layers, and cuttings, which may be laid 
down or planted out in the autumn or {pring feafon, and be 
removed into the nurfery in the {pring following ; and after 
having two or three years growth in that fituation, they will 
be fit for planting out in the clumps or fhrubby borders. 

Wher removed from their natural fituations into thefe 
places, the beft feafon isin the autumn, before the frofts be- 
gin, that they may get well rooted. They fhould be watered 
occafionally in dry weather. 


They fucceed beft in a cool moift foil and fhady fituation. - 


Allthe other kinds may be increafed by parting the roots, 
and planting them out in the autumn, or by fowing the feeds 
either in the autumn or {pring feafons. ; 

They all afford ornament and variety in the different parts 
of pleafure-grounds. 

POTENZA, Pasquate, in Biography, an opera finger, 
with a feeble and uncertain foprano voice, and an affected 
aétor, not without vocal tafte, fupplied the place of Ric- 
ciarelli as firft man in our ferious opera, when the Mattei 
was firft woman, from 1757 to 1759. 

PoTENZA, in Corey a town of Naples, in Bafilicata, 
the fee of a bifhop, fuffragan of Matera; built on the reins 
of an ancient town, which was deftroyed in the year 1250; 
54 miles S.E. of Benevento. N. lat. 40° 4o'. E. long. 
14° 4!.—Alfo, a river which rifes in the marquifate of An- 
cona, andruns into the Adriatic, N. lat. 43° 22’. E. long. 
13° 45'. 

POTERII Antinecticum. See ANTIHECTICUM. 

POTERIUM, in Botany, an ancient name, adopted by 
the Latins from the Greeks, whofe xcingio, at leaft that of 
Diofcorides, evidently appears to have been a {pecies of 
Aftragalus, confounded by Linneus with 4. Tragacantha, 
but diftinguifhed by Lamarck under the denomination of 
creticus; fee Sm. Prodr. Fl. Grec. Sibth. v. 2. 
Perhaps Linnzus, in the choice of the name in queftion for 
the genus of which we are about to treat, had in view 
mornciov, a cup; the herb being, in fome countries, infufed, 
along with borage, in cooling potations.—Linn. Gen. 495. 
Schreb. 645. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 4. 421. Mart. Mill. 
Did. v. 3. Sm. Fl. Brit. 1024. Ait..Hort. Kew. v. 5. 
286. Juff. 336. Lamarck Iluftr. t..777. (Pimpinella ; 
Tourn. t. 68. Gertn. t. 32.)—Clafs and order, Monoecia 
Polyandria. Nat. Ord. Mifcellanee, Linn. Rofacea, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Male, Cal. Perianth of three or four ovate, 
coloured, deciduous leaves. Cor. of one petal ; tube cylin- 
drical, about the length of the calyx; limb in four deep, 
ovate, concave, fpreading, permanent fegments. Svam. 
Filaments numerous, from thirty to fifty, capillary, very 
long, flaccid ; anthers roundifh, of two lobes. 

Female, in the upper part of the fame fpike. Cal. Pe- 
rianth inferior, refembling the male. Cor. of one petal, 
wheel-fhaped ; tube fhort, roundifh, contraéted at the 
mouth ; limb in four deep, ovate, flat, reflexed, permanent 
fegments. Pi/?. Germens one or two, ovate-oblong, within 
the tube of the corolla; {tyles one or two, capillary, coloured, 
flaccid, the length of the corolla; ftigmas tufted, coloured. 
Peric. Drupa formed of the thickened, hardened, clofed 
tube of the corolla. Seed. Nut of two cells. 

Eff.Ch. Male, Calyx of three or four leaves. 
deeply four-cleft. Stamens thirty to fifty. 

Female, Calyx of three or four leaves. 


Corolla 


Corolla deeply 
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four-cleft. Piftils one or two. Nut of two cells, invefted 
with the hardened tube of the corolla. 

Linnzus defcribes three fpecies of Poterium, to which 
Willdenow adds three more. ‘The moift remarkable are 

P. Sanguiforba. Common Burnet. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1474. 
Willd. n. 1. Ait.n.1. Engl. Bot. t. 860. Curt. Lond. 
fafc. 2. t. 64. Mart. Ruit. t. 69. (Pimpinella hortenfis ; 
Ger. Em. 1045.)—Spines none. Stem herbaceous, fome- 
what angular. — Native of expofed limettone or chalky fitua- 
tions, in the more temperate parts of Europe; plentiful 
on the chalk hills of England, flowering in July. The 
root is woody and perennial. Stems branched, leafy, more 
or lefs angular, many-flowered, fmooth, often reddifh. 
Leaves pinnate; of feveral pairs of roundifh or elliptical, 
ferrated, fmooth, rather glaucous leaflets, with a terminal 
one about the fame fize. Heads of flowers ftalked, terminal, 
folitary. 
of purple filk. Fruit rugofe. Some of the male flowers 
have occafionally an abortive piftil. The /eaves poflefs a 
flavour like cucumber, which they communicate to any 
liquor in which they are infufed. ‘They are alfo an ingre- 
dient in fallads. \ 

Willdenow’s P. polygamum, adopted from Waldftein and 
Kitaibel’s Plante Hungarice, v. 2. 217. t. 198, feems a 
very trifling variety, fome of the intermediate flowers of 
whofe {pikes, or heads, have bothftamens and pittils. 

P. /pinofum. Prickly Shrubby Burnet. Linn, Sp, Pl. 
1412. Willd. n.6. Ait. n. 5. 
Hift. v. 1. 108.)—Stem fhrubby, with branched fpines. 
Branches villous, fomewhat angular. Spikes oblong, lax.— 
Native of the Levant. A bufhy prickly /orud, with abun- 
dance of {mall, round, pinnate /eaves, and oblong purplifh 
{pikes. : : 
Eee, in Gardening, contains plants of the herba- 
ceous and fhrubby perennial kinds, of which the fpecies 
cultivated are, the lefler upland, or common garden burnet 
(P. fanguiforba) ; the fweet burnét (P. hybridum) ; and 
the prickly fhrubby burnet (P. {pinofum). 

Method of Culture.- The firft fort may be readily in- 
creafed by feeds and parting the roots. 


The feeds fhould be fown in the autumn, ona bed or bor- 
e der of light mould, when they are perfeétly ripened. When 


the plants have attained two or three inches in height, they 
fhould be planted out ona bed, at the diftance of a foot, 
when for falads, or in the borders where they are to remain. 

The roots may likewife be parted in autumn, and planted 
where they are to remain, in the fame manner as above. 

The fecond fort may be increafed in the fame way. And 
the laft fort may be raifed from flips or cuttings, which 
fhould be planted ina bed of hght earth during the fummer 
feafon, and covered with glafles or in pots, and placed under 
a frame and glafles, giving fhade’ and water occafionally. 

They may alfo be had more forward by plunging the pots 
in a moderate hot-bed under glafles. ‘They fhould be re- 
moved into feparate pots when they have itricken good reot, 
and are well eftablifhed. They fhould afterwards be pro- 
teéted from frofts in the winter, by being placed in a mild 
hot-bed, and have but little water in the winter feafon. 

The firft forts are ornamental in the borders, clumps, and 
other parts ; and the lait, among other potted green-houfe 
plants. 

Porerium is alfo ufed by many for the prickly pimper- 
nell. See Burnet, SAXIFRAGE. 

POTES, in Geography, a town of Spain, in Afturia ; 
25 miles S.W. of Sautillana. 

POT-HERBS, in Gardening, fuch as are ufed for dif- 
ferent culinary purpofes, confifting of different forts of the 

{m 


Calyx and corolla greenith. Stamens like a taffel_ 
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(P. Dalechampii ; Cluf. - 
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{mall aromatic kind, and fome others. But in a more general 
fignification, they comprehend many of the other kitchen gar- 
den vegetables, but are principally underftood to be fuch as 
are in requeft to improve foups, broths, and fome other fimilar 
culinary preparations, in which, fometimes, feveral different 
kinds of {mall herbs are ufed in different proportion, both 
in compofition and fingly. ' , 

They are chiefly the following forts: thyme, marjoram, 
favory, fage, parfley, mint, penny-royal, forrel, chervil, ba- 
fil, coriander, dill, fennel, marigold, borage, burnet, tan- 
fey, tarragon, chives, leeks, onions, green beet, white beet, 
fpinach, celery, endive, lettuce, love-apple, capficum, and 
purflane. 

Thofe made ufe of feparately, as fallad-herbs, are green 
and white beet, to -boil as feparate difhes ; celery, endive, 
and lettuce, as choice fallad-herbs, and fometimes to ftew. 
But of the above, the thyme, marjoram, favory, parfley, 
fage, mint, marigold, penny-royal, leeks, celery, and 
onions, are in the greateft requeft. 

Proper fupplies of the different forts may be raifed in the 
manner dire¢ted under their particular heads. See ARro- 
matic and Kircuen Garpen Plants. 

POTHERIE, La, in Geography. See CHaLatn. 

POTHERY, in Rural Economy, a provincial word fig- 
nifying clofe, muggy, ‘or fultry, in fpeaking of the weather. 

POTHIER, Rosert-Josern, in Biography, a confi- 
derable French writer on legal fubjeéts, was born at Or- 
leans in the year 1699 ; of the univerfity of which city he be- 
came profeflor of the law. He, at firft, directed his ftudies 
to Roman jurifprudence, and for the elucidation of which 
he held weekly meetings of the learned on the fubje& at his 
own houfe. He next applied himfelf to the French law, 
and was, without any folicitation on his part, appointed 
profeffor by the chancellor d’Aguefleau; and in order to 
excite the emulation of ftudents, he eitablifhed prizes for 
proofs of great proficiency. He died in 1772, with acha- 
rater not lefs refpe€table for morals than for learning and 
induftry. His works on French and Roman law were nu- 
merous. Among the principal are ‘* Pandecte Juftiniane,” 
3 vols. folio, 1748; “* Traite des Fief,”? 2 vols. 1776; 
Pofthumous Works, in 3 vols. 4to. 

POTHOLT, Jacos, organift and carilloneur in 1772, 
im the old kirk at Amfterdam. He was blind, having been 
deprived of his fight at feven years old by the fmall-pox ; 
and this misfortune fuggefted to his friends the idea of making 
mufic, which had hitherto given him pleafure, his profef- 
fion ; but it afterwards became his darling amufement. 

The organ at the old kirk is what organ builders call a 

_ 16 feet inftrument, from the length of the loweft pipe in the 

open diapafon, or Bordoun ftop. This inftrument is very 
full of work, and has 64 ftops, three fetsof keys, both in 
the manuals and pedals, with nine pair of bellows. 

Potholt was organift of the Welter Kirk 22 years be- 
fore he obtained this place ; his hand, tafte, and abilities in 
every particular, were truly aftonifhing ; the touch of this 
inftrument was the heavieft that we ever felt ; each key re- 
quiring almoit a two-pound weight to put it down ; and to 
play it full, there was a fpring of communication, by which 
the keys of the great and choir organ were moved at the 
fame time, which likewife added very much to the ftiffnefs 
of the touch ; however, fuch was the force of M. Potholt’s 
hand, that he played this organ with as much lightnefs and 
rapidity, as if it were a common harpfichord. 

This admirable organift was never out of Amfterdam, ex- 
cept for a few days at the Hague, many years ago ; and yet 
his tafte was of the beft modern kind; his appoggiaturas were 

-welltaken, and admirably expreffed ; his fancy was extremely 
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lively ; and though he played very full, feldom in lefs than five 


parts, with the manuals and pedals together, yet it was nei- 
ther in the dry nor crude way, which we had fo frequently 
heard in Germany. He difcovered, though not injudicioufly, 
by many of his paflages, that he was a harpfichord player ; 
but fo well was he acquainted with the different genius of the 
organ, that his moft rapid flights, of which he had many, 
occafioned none of thofe unpleafing vacuities of found, 
which fo commonly happened, when this inftrument was 
touched by mere harpfichord players. 

M. Potholt played two fugues in a very mafterly man- 
ner, the fubjeéts of which he reverfed, and turned toa 
thoufand ingenious purpofes. 

He publifhed, in 1777, a work for young organifts, with 
the following Dutch title: «* Mufyk (de) van de CL Pfal- 
men mit Interluden in Baflen dodr,’’ Jacob Potholt, Amfter- 
dam, 4to.; the CL pfalms harmonized, with interludes. 

POTHOS, in Botany, soSo-, an old Greek name for 
fome plant unknown to us, and which fignifies defire or love. 
Some have applied it to the Columbine, Aguilegia. —Perhaps 
Linnzus adopted it in the bad fenfe of certain ancient writers, 
as meaning noxious, or offenfive, becaufe of the intolerable 
foetor of fome fpecies, and the acrimony of others.—Linn. 
Gen. 472. Schreb. 85. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 684. Mart. 
Mill. Di&. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 1. 268. Juff. 24. 
Lamarck Illuttr. t. 738.—Clafs and order, Tetrandria Mo- 
nogynia. Nat. Ord. Piperite, Linn. Aroidea, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. ~Cal. Sheath globofe, of one leaf, burfting at 
one fide, enclofing a fimple, oblong, thick receptacle, en- 
tirely covered with feffile flowers. Perianth none, unlefs 
the corolla be taken for fuch. Cor. Petals four, wedge- 
fhaped, oblong, ereét. Stam. Filaments four, flattifh, erect, 
narrower than the petals, but of the fame length; anthers 
minute, in pairs. Piff. Germen fuperior, oblong, angular, 
abrupt ; ftyle none; ftigma fimple. Per. Berry roundifh, 
of two cells. Seeds roundifh, folitary in each cell. 

Eff. Ch. Sheath of one leaf. Receptacle oblong, covered 
with flowers. Perianth none. Petals four. Berry with 
two feeds. 

The plants of this genus are moftly of tropical origin, 
with the habit of rum, perennial, fmooth, often coriaceous 
in texture. Linnzus enumerates but fix of them in his Sp. 
Pl. but Willdenow has twelve. "The Hortus Kewenfis con- 
tains ten. The following will ferve as. examples. 

P. cannefolia. Sweet-fcented Pothos. Sims in Curt. 
Mag. t.603. Ait. n. 4,—Leaves elliptical, with fimple 
parallel veins.—Native of the Weft Indies; fent to Kew in 
1789, by Mr. Alex. Anderfon, under the name of P. odo- 
rata, alluding to the fweet fcent of its flowers, unufual ia 
this tribe. It blooms in the ftove in April and May. The 
leaves are radical, pointed, much refembling thofe of Canna 
indica. Flowers whitifh, as well as the inner furface of their 
fheath. The latter, like the receptacle, is three or four inches 
long. 

P. macrophylla. \arge-leaved Pothos. Swartz Ind. 
Occ. 269. Willd.n.8. Ait. n.7. (P. grandifolia; Jacq. 
Ic. Rar. t. 610.)—Leaves heart-fhaped, with divarieated 
lobes. Receptacle much longer than the fheath.—Native 
of the Weft Indies. Flowering in our ftoves in June. This, 
like the foregoing, is deftitute of a flem. The leaves are 
about two feet long, ribbed and veiny. Receptacle above a 
foot long, covered with brown flowers, and fubtended by a 
green recurved /heath. 

P. digitata. Fingered Pothos. Jacq. Coll. v. 4. 119. 
Ic. Rar. t. 611. Willd. n. 11.—Leaves digitate ; of about 
nine oblong fharpifh leaflets.—Native of the warmeft parts 
of South America, This has a thick climbing /tem, throw- 
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ing out long thick radicles. Leaflets a {pan long, obovate, 
pointed, on fhort partial footftalks. Flowers axillary, foli- 
tary, whitifh, with a {mall red /heath. 

P. fetida. Stinking Pothos, or Scunkweed. Ait. A. Qe 
Sims in Curt. Mag. t. 836. (Dracontium fetidum; Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 1372. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 288.)—Leaves heart- 
fhaped, acute. Sheath nearly globofe, inflated, with an 
incurved point.—Native of North America, a hardy peren- 
nial with us, flowering in March and April, before the leaves 
appear. The flowers exhale a very foetid odour, and are 
feflile, clofe to the ground, confifting each of a globular 
receptacle, covered with white petals and yellow anthers, and 
enveloped in a large, ovate, concave /heath, variegated with 
dull purple and a dirty yellow. The /eaves are of a fine 

reen. 

POTI, in Geography. See Puri. 

POTICARA, in Ancient Geography, atown of Afia, in 
the interior of the Perfide, between Cotamba and Ardea, 
according to Ptolemy’ 

POTIDCA, a town of Macedonia, and one of the 
five places which Scylax, in his Periplus, has afligned to 
the peninfula of Pallené-~ According to Thucydides, it was 
fituated on the ifthmus which joined the peninfula to Mace- 
donia. Livy fays that this town had been built, or as he 
fhould have faid, repaired, by king Caflander, from which 
circumftance it took the name of Caflandria. 

POTIERS, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Coté d’Or; three miles from Molefmes. 

POTIGNY, atown of France, in the department of the 
Calvados; 5 miles N. of Falaife. 

POTIJI, a river of Brazil, which runs into the fea, 
S. lat. .5°.43!. 

POTINCOBA, in Botany, a name by which fome au- 
thors call water-pepper, or the fharp arfmart. 

POTION, Porto, a liquid medicine, in the quantity of 
a draught, or fo much as is to be taken at one time. 

A potion only differs from a julep, or a mixture, in the 
quantity, as being confined to one dofe. 

There are purging potions, emetic potions, diaphoretic, 
pectoral, cephalic, cardiac, ftomachic, hytfteric, vulnerary, 
carminative, &c. potions. 

POTIRONE, in Botany, a name given by the people of 
Burgundy to a ftinking kind of fungus, found about the 
roots of trees. They have alfo extended the name much 
farther, and ufe it for a fort of touchwood, or rotten wood 
of the oak, and other trees common in the forefts of thofe 
countries, which fhines in the night, and has the fame {mell 
with that fungus. 

POTITIL, in Antiquity. See Pinar. 

POT-METAL is formed of lead mixed with copper, in 
the proportion of one part of leadto four of copper. This 
metal is harder than copper, or even brafs. 

POTNLA&, in Ancient Geography, a town of Beeotia, N.E. 
of Platea, and S.W. of Thebes. It was ruined in the 
time of Paufanias. Here ftill remains a grove, confecrated 
to Ceres and Proferpine ; and in this grove are fome ftatues 
denominated ‘ Potniades.”? Although the town is deftroyed, 
the {cite of it is {till held in veneration, and at a-certain time 
of the year, facrifices are offered to Ceres and Proferpine. 
Near this facred grove is a temple of Bacchus, furnamed 
“© Egobolus.” 

POTOKA, in Geography, a river of America, which 
runs into the Wabath, N. lat. 38° 18/. W. long. 88° 28/. 

POTOSI, a celebrated city of the viceroyalty of 
La Plata, or Buenos Ayres, and next in importance, if 
not fuperior, to Buenos Ayres, the capital. It is fitu- 
ated in a diftri&t, inclofed by the province ef Porco, 
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which is mountainous and cold, and confequently very bar- 
ren; the valleys are entirely deftitute of wood, and nothing 
grows on the fhelves and declivities of the mountains but 
mofs. The fummits of the mountains are covered with per- 
petual fnow, neverthelefs it affords a fcanty fupply of fheep, 
and fome vicunas ; and in this defolate country nature has 
placed fome of the richeft mines of filver in the world. ‘The 
diftri@ of Potofi is bathed by the river Pilcomayo, which 
joins the Parana not far above Corrientes, fo that there is a 
natural connection between this province and Buenos Ayres. 
The mine of Potofi was difcovered in 1545, and the city, 
which ftands on the S. fide of a mountain of the fame name, 
in a glen formed by a rivulet, was founded in the year I 547+ 
The mint was eftablifhed in 1562, and has continued richly 
to fupply all Europe with filver. By a cenfus of its in- 
habitants, made in 1611, its population is faid to have 
amounted at that time to 160,000 fouls. If this account, 
extraGed from the *«* Mercurio Peruviano,”’ be correét, Po- 
toli muft have greatly declined from its ancient ftate, though 
Helms, a late writer, afcribes to it a population of 100,000. 
Dr. Robertfon, from the beft Spanifh authorities, affigned 
to it 25,000, and the fame number is given by Alcedo. 
According to the report of the «¢ Mercurio Per.” its whole 
population in 1792 confilled of only 18,181 fouls; of 
whom 256 were ecclefiaftics and perfons under vows ; 3482 
Spaniards ; 4872 Meftizoes ; 8559 Indians ; 1012 Negroes 
and Mulattoes. The wealth of Potofi produced the efta- 
blifhment of numerous convents, a vow of poverty not at 
all interfering with great riches. Within the city and dif- 
tri&t there were 14 curates; but in the year 1759, feven 
curacies were abolifhed. In the neighbourhood of the city 
there are warm medigjnal baths, called thofe of Don Diego, 
and highly efteemed. As foon asthe mines of Potofi were 
difcovered, and the town was eftablifhed, it became a place 
of great refort ; and in procefs of time it reckoned among 
its imhabitants many noble families, particularly thofe con- 
cerned in the mines; and it is eftimated to be about two 
leagues in circumference. By the Spanifh writers it is ftyled 
an imperial city ; it is the refidence of a corregidor, and of 
a tribunal of finance, compofed of a comptroller and trea- 
furer. Its commerce was formerly compared with that of 
Lima, and in time became fuperior to it, confifting in the 
exchange of ingots of filver for the articles imported ; but 
it is now faid to be upon the decline. A cold and violent 
wind, called ‘ tomahavi,’’ prevails during the months of 
May, June, July and Auguft. Although the air of the 
mountain, on the declivity of which it is fituated, being 
cold and dry, renders the adjacent country remarkably bar- 
ren, fo that it produces neither grain, fruits, herbs, nor 
other efculents, the town is fo plentifully provided, as to 
enjoy abundance of every kind; ‘and the trade for pro- 
vilions is greater here than in any other place, Lima alone 


_excepted. This may be naturally afcribed to the attrac- 


tion of a mountain of filver, and to the number of . people 
employed in the mines. Some provinces fend the bett of 
their grain and fruits ; others their cattle ; others their ma- 
nufatures ; and thofe who trade in European goods refort 
to Potofi, as to a market where is a great demand, and no 
want of filver to give in exchange. 

The celebrated mines of Potofi were difcovered, as we 
have faid, in 1545, by an accident feemingly fortuitous. An 
Indian, called by fome Gualca and by others Hualpa, pur-« 
{uing fome wild goats to the mountain of Potofi, and arrive 
ing at a very iteep part, laid hold of a {mall fhrub in order 
to afcend with the greater fecurity and fpeed, but the fhrub, 
unable to fupport ins weight, was torn up by the roots, and 
difcovered a mafs of fine filver; and at the fame time he 
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found fome lumps of the fame metal among the clods which 
adhered to the roots. This Indian, who lived at Porco, not 
far diftant, haftened home with the fruits of his difcovery, 
wathed the filver and ufed it, repairing, when his ftock was 
nearly exhautted, to his perpetual fund. At length an in- 
timate friend, named Guanca, obferving the happy change 
that had taken place in his circumftances, became folicitous 
to inveftigate the caufe, which Gualea difclofed to his friend. 
For fome time they retired in concert tothe mountain for frefh 
fupplies of filver, till Gualca refufing to difcover his method 
of purifying the metal, Guanca revealed the whole fecret to 
his mafter, Villaroel, a Spaniard who refided at Porco. 
mediately on this information he went, on the 2rft of April 
1545, to view this fortunate breach in the mountain, and the 
mine was worked without delay and with immenfe advantage. 
This mountain, which had been affiduoufly worked from its 
firft difcovery, and which is faid to produce weekly about 
5000 marks of filver, that is from 30 to 40,000 dollars, is 
of a conic form, about 20 Britifh miles in circumference, 
and perforated by more than 300 rude fhafts, through a fine 
yellow argillaceous {chiftus. Here are veins of ferruginous 
quartz, interfperfed with what are called the horn and vitreous 
ores, of a peculiar dark-reddifh colour. This mountain 
rifes void of all vegetation, blafted by the numerous fur- 
naces, which in the night form a grand fpectacle. Thefe 
mines are diftant 1873 Englifh miles from Buenos Ayres : 
and the greateft part of the journey to them les through a 
barren uncultivated country, and the laft 400 miles of it are 
acrofs mountains very difficult to pafs, the bed of a torrent 
being in many places the only road. ‘To an enemy, therefore, 
it muft be a very hazardous enterprize to penetrate from 
Buenos Ayres to Potofi, and quite impoffible, if any refift- 
ance be oppofed to it. The true road to Potofi is not 
through Buenos Ayres, but by Peru; not through the 
country to which it has been artificially annexed, but through 
that en which it depends for its fubfiftence. The benefit of 
the mines is open to all who chufe to avail themfelves of it ; 
but labourers are not eafily procured. On account ef the {mall 
population, fcarcely one quarter can be found of the necef- 
fary number, Indians being always employed; and in this 
view no mine is fo ufeful as that of Potofi; for every 18 
months there are fent from the provinces of the viceroyalty 
6000 Indians, enrolled and divided into parties, in order to 
work in the mines. This expedition of Indians is called 
«“ Mita;’’ and they are diftributed by the governor of 
Potofi according to the funds of the feveral mines, each being 
paid four reals.a day, and treated according to the ordinance, 
till they complete their periods of labour. Without this 
meafure the benefits of the mine would ceafe, as no labourers 
could be found; the great, and fometimes ufelefs expences 
incurred, and the lofs which the royal treafury would fuftain, 
if thefe mines were abandoned, having rendered the “ mita’’ 
indifpenfible, and it is faid to be conduéted with all poffible 
humanity. See Peru and La Prata. 

The annual produce of thefe mines, at prefent, does not 
equal 550,000 or 600,c00 marks of filver ; but Mr. Helms 
is of opinion, that if they were wrought with barely mode- 
rate fkill and diligence, they would yield, every year, 20, 
and even 30, millions of dollars. ‘The ignorance of the 
Spaniards at Potofi, in the art of mining, he defcribes as ex- 
ceffive ; and he reprefents their mode of conduéting the ope- 
rations of ftamping, fifting, wafhing, quickening, and roaft- 
ing the ore, as the moft flovenly, wafteful, and unfcieutific. 
Their procefs of amalgamation is fo defetive, that they are 
{carcely able to extraét two-thirds of the filver contained in 
the ore ; and for every mark of pure filver which they ob- 
tain, they lofe one, and frequently two marks of quick- 


filvér. According to Helms there were coined, from Ja- 


ime, 


nuary 1, to December 31, 1790, in the royal mint at Potofi, 
299,846 dollars in gold, and 3,983,176 dollars in filver. 
We fhall here {ubjoin a more minute ftatement of the produce 
of thefe mines. 


the mines of Potofi, between 1555 > 150,570,743 2 

and.1780, 224 years Soy he 
The produce of the fame from 1545 to 

1556, eftimated at - - 


The produce of the royal duties 539} Dollars. Reals 


i 51500,000 o 


156,070,743 2 
Correfponding produce of filver from 
Soblwa Fi 2400,000,000 0 


the mines : 


But, as great part of the filver of Potofi is known not to 
have paid the duties, but to have been {muggled out of the 
kingdom, the real produce of its mines muft have been greater 
than what appears by the preceding eftimate. It is fup- 
pofed, that for more than half of the eighteenth century, the 
contraband trade of Potofi with the Brafils was fuch, that 
only a third of the filver from its mines paid the royal duties. 


The coinage of gold in the mint of Po- Dollars. Reals. 
tofi, from 1780 to 1790, a period aff 2,829,718 o 
ii years, was equal to - - 
The annual coinage of gold = = 
The coinage of filver in the mint of Po- 
tofi, from 1773 to 1790, a period oF 69,864,764 o 
18 years, amounting to - - 
The annual coinage of filver 2 a 


2575247 1 


3,881,375 6 


at Potofi, from 1780 to 1790. —- 3,960,010 7 


The annual average of the gold coinage 


The annual average of the filver sanaer 
from 1780 to 1790 i 


2575247 1 


Annual average of both - - 4,217,258 0 
The coinage of Potofi in 1791 - 453655175 Oo 
The coinage of Peru in 1791 - 


5,118,941 0 


—_—_. 


The total coinage of both . - 9:484,116 6 


It may not be unacceptable to introduce in this place, for 
the information of our readers, fome account of the three 
defcriptions of perfons, who find employment in the bufinets 
of mining, in South America, with which we are furnifhed 
by the “ Mercurio Peruviano.”” The firft perfon is the {pe- 
culator in the mines, who is often a practical miner ; this 
perfon in Mexico is ufually a man of confiderable-property, 
who can afford to make large advances from his own funds 
for carrying on his works, and to whom the whole profit of 
his fpeculation, when it fucceeds, reverts. But, in Peru, 
he is in. general a perfon in neceffitous circumftances, who 
begins by borrowing money at an exorbitant intereit, and 
ends by felling the produce of his mines at a difadvantageous 
rate, in order to procure the means of carrying them on. 
The fecond perfon is the “ habilitador,’’ who is a merchant 
and money-lender : he {upplies the miner with the capital 
neceflary for commencing and carrying on his fpeculations ; 
and this he advances on the hardeft and moit oppreffive 
terms. He obliges the miner to take one-half of the ad- 
vance in money and the other half in goods, which he may 
not want, and which are always overcharged. He binds 
him alfo to repay the advance in ‘ pina’’ or ‘ pigna,”’ at the 
end of a fhort period, generally of four months. <‘¢ Pina’? 
is filver bullion, freed from the quickfilver with which it 
has been amalgamated, but not melted. In this tranfaction 
he receives a dollar for the loan of fix dollars and a half. for 
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four months, and he has other means of exaétion, which 
he ufes without much confideration. By this complicated 
fyftem of ufury’and oppreffion, a miner, who has bor- 
rowed 325 dollars from an “habilitador,’”? one half in 
money, and the other half in goods charged above their 
value, may find himfelf compelled, at the end of fix months, 
to pay fifty-feven and a half marks of pina, worth 411 dollars, 
in order to obtain an acquittance of his debt. The “ refca- 
tador,”?. or “ refcatiri,’? is a third perfon, who buys 
“¢ pina” from the miner, and gives him money in exchange 
for it. A  ftronger proof cannot be given of the want of 
{pirit and activity in Peru, than that evils affecting fo mate- 
rially the vital interefts and profperity of the kingdom, 
fhould have been fuffered to continue for fo many ages 
without any effort to remove them. It is only fince the efta- 
blifhment of the Royal Tribunal>of Mines in 1786, that 
banks “de refcate,’? or redemption, as they are called, 
have been ereéted for that purpofe in the principal mines. 
Thefe banks purchafe “‘ pina’? from the miners on account 
of the Royal Tribunal of Mines ; and as they give always a 
fair price for it, they keep down the profits of the ‘ refcata- 
dores,”’? and fecure the miners from their extortions. The 
banks “ de refcate”’ are alfo of effential fervice to the miners, 
by fupplying them with quickfilver in {mall quantities as 
they have occafion for it. In the metallurgy quickfilver is 
indifpenfible, an arroba and a little falt being ufed for every 
fifty quintals of the mineral. "The houfes where the rock 
or ftone is powdered are called ‘ingenios,’’? a name alfo 
given by the Spaniards to fugar-mills. Thofe of Potofi 
are magnificent and extenfive, and are moved by water, 
though it be fearce, and occafion many difputes. 

To eftimate the riches of the mine or pit, if a certain 
proportion of the mineral yield ten marks, it is efteemed 
rich; if eight or fix, middling; or if lefs, poor; but at Po- 
tofi even two marks are advantageous to the adventurer. 
As quickfilver is abfolutely neceflary to the miner, he had 
formerly no other refource, when it was wanted, but to 


apply for it to the *¢caxas reales,’” which are at a great dif- - 


tance from many of the mines; or to purchafe it from the 
“‘refcatadores,’? who charged moft exorbitantly for it. 
The profits of the “‘refcatadores’’? have been fo much re- 
duced by the operation of the banks “ de refcate,”? that a 
great part of the capital employed in that trade has been 
withdrawn from it, and laid out in advances to the miners. 
This increafe of capital, on the part of the miners, has 
diminifhed the profits of the ‘ habilitadores,’’ and relieved 
them from the oppreffions of thefe avaricious money-lenders. 
Hence the operations of mining are profecuted with greater 
activity and fuccefs, and the number of bankruptcies among 
the miners is diminifhing, fo that in the end the merchants 
themfelves will be gainers. Inftead of exorbitant profits and 
great rifks, they will have moderate gains without danger. 
The banks ‘de refcate’’ in the provinces, borrow what 


money they have occafion for from the colleCtors of the taxes, 
and the Royal Tribunal of Mines repays thefe loans to the 
treafury at Lima. This arrangement faves the trouble and 
expence of remitting the produce of the taxes in money from 
the provinces to the capital, which, for want of bills of ex- 
change, was the former practice ; and it prevents the provinces 
from being annually drained of their circulating {pecie by 
fuch remittances ; an inconvenience to which they appear ‘to 
have been fubjeéted till the ere€tion of the banks. Such a 
clumfy and inartificial fyftem in the operations of the trea- 
fury, is a ftriking illuitration of the little progrefs which 
commerce has made in Peru. 

The banks “de refcate’’ in Peru, are private eftablifh- 
ments, without any monopoly or exclufive privilege ; fo that 
the private “refcatador”’ is {till at liberty to follow his oc- 
cupation. But the great bank “ de refcate’’ at Potofi, called 
the bank of San Carlos de Potofi, belongs to the crown, and 
enjoys exclufive privileges of purchafing “ pina” from the 
adventurers in that celebrated mine. The bank of San 
Carlos was founded in 1747, by a voluntary affociation of 
the miners of Potofi, ia order to liberate themfelves from 
the intolerable oppreffion of the “ refcatadores.”” In 1779, 
they were prevailed upon by D. Jorge Efcovedo, governor 
of Potofi, to transfer their fhares and property in the bank 
to the crown; notwithftanding which, the bank, in 1793, 
was {till in a profperous ftate. Befides purchafing “ pina,”” 
the bank of San Carlos makes advances of money and other 
articles to the miners, and thus exercifes at once the trades of 
“‘habilitador” and of “¢refcatador.’’ Thefe two profeffions are 
alfo not unfrequently conjoined by private adventurers in Peru. 

We fubjoin a lift of the mines of Peru wrought in 1791, 
with an account of the quantity of gold and filver obtained 
from them fince 1780. 


Mines of Peru wrought in 1791, with the number of 
gold and filver mines not then wrought. 


Wrought. Not wrought. 
Gold - 2 eee : 29 
Silver’ - - 784 588 . 
Quickfilver - 4 fe) 
Copper - - 4 ° 
Lead Palais 12 Oo 


Produce of the gold and filver mines of Peru for ten 
years, from 1780 to 1789, both included, eftimated 
from the produce of the royal duties. 


Dollars. Reals de Plata. 
Silver made into plate -- 602,130 ov 
Silver made into ingots - 29,126,024 o 


Gold - - - 45424,035 ° 


3451525189 ° 
354155218 7 


Total produce = 
Annual produce - 


= Coinage of Lima during the fame Period. 


ne et 


Annual purchafe by the mint 4 = “ 
Deduct the purchaie of Moneda Macuquina - 
Remainder = f “i 


Produce of the mines eftimated from the duties 


Difference of this eftimate from the amount of thecoinage 


Silver. Gold. Total. 
- 3328,386 5205933 398495319 
- 5235773 — 5239773 
- | 2,804,613 5205933 393259546 


Dollars. 


35415,218 
+89,672 


- | 2,972,815 4425403 
I 2 


785530 


The 
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The “ moneda macuquina”’ is a provincial money which 
. the government was at that time calling in. The furplus of 
filver, not carried to the mint, was probably ufed in plate ; 
and the excefs of the coinage of gold above the produce of 
the mines, was probably occafioned by the introduétion of 
gold in bars from Potofi. 

Potofi is diftant 50 miles W.S.W. from La Pata. S. 
lat. 19° 5o!. W. long. 67° 36’. Helms’s Travels from 
~ Buenos Ayres by Potofi to Lima, 1806. . Mercurio 
Peruana, &c. Lima, 1791,1794. Pinkerton’s Geography, 
vol. iii. 

Porosr Nuevo, atown of Peru, inthe diocefe of Lima; 
four miles N.E. of Lima. 

POTOSKUI, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Tobolfk ; too miles E. of Enifeifk. N. lat. 58° 10’. E. 
long. 95° 14!. 

POTOWMAC. See Patowmack. 

POTRIMPOS, the name of an ancient Pruffian idol, 
worfhipped under oaks, and to which human facrifices of 
enemies were offered. Mem. de l’Acad. de Berlin, tom. i1. 

- 358. 
7 Fotemle and Picolos were idols of the fame kind. 

POTSCHAKIN, or Pocatsxky, in Geography, a town 
of Bohemia, in the circle of Bechin; 56 miles S.S.E. of 
Prague. -N. lat. 49° 18!. E. long. 15° 8'. 

POTSCHERNITZ, a town of Bohemia, in the circle 
ef Kaurzim ; 8 miles E. of Prague. 

POTSIATAM Bay, a bay on the S. coait of the ifland 
of Java. S.Jat. 8° 1o!. E. long. 111° 21, 

POTSTONE, Lapis Ollaris, Topfstein of Werner, in 
Mineralogy, a {pecies of {tone of the muriatic genus in the 
arrangement of Kirwan; the colour is greenifh-grey or 
greenifh and reddifh-grey, or yellowifh-grey, or fprinkled 
with red, or leek-green. It occurs in mafs; its internal 
luftre is gliftening and’ pearly ; its fraéture undulatingly 
foliated, or the folia thin, and difcovering rugofities ; often 
alfo flaty ; fragments, long fplintery, or plated ; often tranf- 
lucent on the edges ; foft and greafy to the touch; frangible 
with difficulty ; it is found in beds with ferpentine at Como 
in the country of the Grifons, andin Saxony. The fpecific 
gravity of that of Como, which is the moft famous of this 
{pecies, is 2.8729, and by the analyfis of Weigleb, this 
contains about 0.38 of filex, 0.38 of magnefia, 0.07 of argill, 
0.5 of iron, 0.01 of aerated calx, and ftilllefs of the fparry 
acid ; but this analyfis, as the quantity of air and water is 
not given, cannot be depended on. The fluor acid and calx 
are in too {mall proportion to affeét the eflence of the 
ftones. This is often confounded with indurated {teatites, 
but differs from it principally in this, that the magnefia and 
filex are in a larger proportion to each other, and the iron 
to both. It is diftinguifhed from fhiftofe tale with greater 
difficulty than from fteatites, whofe characters are very dif- 
ferent, efpecially when the potftone is flaty ; neverthelefs 


_their luftre, fpecific gravity, and feel are different. The 
flaty abounds in common tale. According to Sauffure, 
Some 


the fpecific gravity of that of Switzerland is 3.023. 
of thefe minerals abforb water; the fpecific gravity~ of the 
potftone of Dauphiné, which is of flaty ftruéture before the 
admiffion of water, is 2.7687, after water has been admitted, 
2.82143 that of the Swedifh, before the admiffion of water, 
2.8531, after admiflion, 2.8629. This fubftance may be 
turned in a lathe, and made into a variety of veflels. It 
is alfo ufed as a lining for furnaces, being remarkably re- 
fractory. Z 
POTT, PercivaL, in Biography, an eminent furgeon, 
was born in Threadneedle-ftreet, London, in December, 


17130. His father dying in his infaney, and his mother being 
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left in indifferent circumftances, he was indebted to the pa- 
tronage of Dr. Wilcox, bifhop of Rochefter, a diltant re- 
lation, for the means of a good literary education, which he 
obtained at a private iinober Darne, in Kent. Although 
this patronage induced his friends to recommend the church 
as his profeflion, yet he was fo ftrongly predifpofed to that 
of furgery, that no advice or perfuafion could alter his de+ 
termination. He was accordingly, in 1729, bound an ap- 
prentice to Mr. Nourfe, one of the furgeous of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s hofpital. In this fituation, he had peculiar op- 
portunities of improvement, efpecially in regard to anatomy; 
which was at that time little cultivated in London ; for Mr. 
Nourfe was one of the few who then gave leétures. upon that 
fubject, and Mr. Pott was employed in preparing the fub- 
jects for demonftration, which laid the foundation of his 
accurate acquaintance with that art, whieh is the bafis of 
ys Sees knowledge. While he was availing himfelf of 
the unlimited opportunities of {tudying the nature and pro- 
grefs of difeafes in the hofpital, and attending to practical 
operations, he was at the fame time perufing the early 
writers on the art of furgery with great diligence and 
difcrimination ; often remarking that, though no great 
inftru€tion was to be derived from them in refpect to the 
practical part, yet the labour of perufal was amply repaid 
by the accurate defcription of difeafes, which they drew from 
nature. 

In 1726, at the termination of his apprenticefhip, he 
fettled in Fenchurch-ftreet, with his mother, and rapidly 
multiplied his conneétions and friends; in 1744 he was 
elected affiftant furgeon, and in 1749 one of the principal fur- 
geons of St. Bartholomew’s hofpital. He had now before 
him fufficient {cope for the exercife of thofe abilities, by 
which mankind have been fince fo much benefited. The ftate 
of furgery was {till very imperfect : the fevere treatment of 
the old fchool, in the operative part and local applications, 
continued in force ; the firft principles of the art, founded 
on the natural procefs and powers of healing, were not under- 
{tood, and altogether overlooked; painful and efcharotic dreff- 
ings were continually employed; and the aétual cautery was 
in fuch frequent ufe, that at the times when the furgeons 
vifited the hofpital, it was regularly heated and prepared as a 
part of the neceflary apparatus. Mr. Pott’s tutor rigidly 
adhered to the eftablifhed praétice, and treated with fuperci- 
lious contempt the endeavours of his pupil to recommend a 
milder and more natural fyftem. But the di@tates of truth 
foon found a welcome reception with the profeffion, and with 
the world in general; and Mr. Pott lived to fee thefe re- 
mains of barbarifm exploded, and & more humane and ra- 
tional plan, of which he was the chief author, univerfally 
adopted. 

After the death of his mother, in 1746, he married, and 
removed to Bow-lane, where he carried on his profeffional 
career with increafing fuccefs. His time, indeed, was al- 
moit exclufively occupied in his profeffional duties, until a 
fevere accident, occafioned by a fall from his horfe, in 1756, 
interrupted his practical labours, and occafioned a long con- 
finement. This was a compound fracture of the leg, which 
was expected to require amputation ; but on the fuggettion of 
Mr. Nourfe, a fuccefsful attempt to fave the limb was made. 
The appearance of Mr. Pott as an author was the immediate 
confequence of this confinement ; for during this period he 
conceived, and partly executed his “‘ Treatife on Ruptures,”” 
which was completed by the latter end of the year. In the 
following year, he publifhed an account of the hernia con- 
genita, acomplaint not then well underftood, which brought 
forth a paper in the Medical Commentaries from Dr. William 


Hunter, who claimed the priority of difcovery. Mr. Pott 
' inferted 
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inferted a reply, written with elegance and urbanity, in the 
{econd edition of his Treatife on Ruptures. In 1758 he 
produced a fenfible and well-written effay, ‘on Fiftula 
Lachrymalis,”’ which was the principal caufe of the difcon- 
tinuance of the operation by the actual cautery, recom- 
mended by Chefelden. In 1760, his elaborate differtation 
« on Injuries in the Head’’ appeared, in which, with a per- 
{picuity till then unknown, he arranged the fymptoms of 
each particular {pecies of injury, and pointed out the ap- 
propriate means of relief. In 1762 he publithed « Prac- 
tical Remarks on the Hydrocele,”? and on fome other dif- 
eafes of the teftis, as a fupplement to his general Treatife on. 
Ruptures. 

In 1764 Mr. Pott was elected a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, and at the fame time he prefented it with a fingular 
cafe of hernia of the urinary bladder, which included a ftone. 
(See Philof. Tranf. vol. lv.) His zeal and a€tivity for the 
advancement of his profeffion increafed, rather than abated, 
with his increafing avocations; and, with the view of direct- 
ing ftudents. to the proper objects of their inquiry, he in- 
{tituted about this time a courle of lectures on furgery, in 
which he took great pains to imprefs upon the minds of his 
pupils, that the prevention of the neceflity of operations 
{hould be the farft confideration of the furgeon. He was 
till alfo actively engaged with his pen, and in 1765 he pub- 
lithed his treatife «on Fiftulain Ano,” a difeafe which had 
been much mifunderftood, and the operations for which had 
been horridly fevere, and deftruGtive of the parts they were 
intended to relieve. ‘The fimplicity of the operation which 
he recommended, can only be valued by thofe who are ac- 
quainted with the feverities till then pra¢tifed in this country, 
and even now continued in fome others. In anew edition of 
his book, “ on Tnjuries to which the Head is liable from ex- 
ternal violence,” printed in £768, he firft publifhed what he 
modeftly called «a few general Remarks,’”? but which is In 
reality a complete fyftem, ‘ on Fraétures and Diflocations.”” 
His do@trine at firlt met with fome oppofition, but is now be- 
come almoft the univerfal practice. 

In 1769, finding a more central fituation neceflary, from 
the increafing extent of the town to the weft, he purchafed 
a houfe in Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in which he refided feven 
years. He fill employed his leifure in committing to paper 
his obfervations and reflections, and in 1775 publifhed 
“ Chirurgical Obfervations relative to the Cataract, the Po- 
lypus of the Nofe, the Cancer of the Scrotum, the different 
kinds of Ruptures, and the Mortification of the Toes and 
Feet,”? which were valuable additions to his former publi- 
cations, and were marked with that fpirit of obfervation, 
perfpicuity of reafoning, and candour in difcuffing con- 
troverted points, which diftinguifh his other productions. 
In 1777 he removed to Hanover-fquare, and now, in con- 
fequence of the retirement of fir Cafar Hawkins, he was 
led into more a¢tive profeffional occupations than ever. But, 
though he was engaged alfo in an extenfive corref{pondence 
with different parts of the world, he ftill found time to add 
to his former publications, a “ Treatife on the Neceflity of 
Amputation in certain Cafes,’’? which he feems to have been 
induced to write in anfwer to a work of M. Bilguer, furgeon 
to the Pruffian army, who had denied the neceffity of am- 
putating in almoft any cafe, and to another by Tiflot, « fur 
VInutilité de ’ Amputation des Membres.””? In 1779, Mr. 
Pott publifhed his «* Remarks on the Palfy of the Lower 
Limbs,”? which is connected with a particular curvature of 
the {pine ; a fubject which he treated with more confidence, 
ina fubfequent publication in 1783, after a more ample ex- 
perience. This was the laft of his literary productions ; 
though fome other topies had occupied his attention, which, 
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had his life been prolonged, he would probably have com- 
mitted to the prefs. 

But, while he was in the poffeffion of the higheft profef- 
fional reputation, fought after and employed by perfons ia 
the firft degree of rank and power, and univerfally confulted 
by his brethern in cafes of uncommon difficulty and danger, 
he fell a facrifice to his own a€tive difpofition, and to a re- 
gle of the firft attack of difeafe. In December, 1788, he 
was feized with a fever, after expofure to fevere cold dur- 
ing a vifit to a patient in the country, which in a few days 
terminated his life, at the age of feventy-five. He was bu- 
ried near his mother, m Aldermary church, Bow-lane, where 
a tablet was affixed, in{cribed by his fon, the Rev J. H. Pott, 
archdeacon of St. Alban’s. See Earle’s edition of Pott’s 
Works, 1790; and Hutchinfon’s Biog. Medica. 

POTTAGIEN, in Geography, a town of Samogitia; 
15 miles S.S.W. of Miedniki. 

POTTENDOREF, a town of Auftria; two miles E. of 
Ebenfurth. - 

POTTENHEIM, a town of Auttria; three miles S.W. 
of Baden. 

POTTER, Curisroruer, in Biography, a learned di- 
vine, was born in Weftmoreland in 1591. He ftudied at 
Queen’s college, Oxford, of which he was afterwards a 
fellow. In 1635 he obtained the deanery of Worcefter, and 
in 1646 the king nominated him to the deanery of Durham. 
He died the fame year. He publifhed a fermon preached at 
the confecration of his uncle Dr. Barnaby Potter, bifhop of 
Carlifle. He alfo publifhed fome pieces on predetftination, 
againft the Calvinifts. 

Porrer, Francis, an ingenious divine, a native of Wilt- 
fhire, was educated at Oxford; after which he took orders, 
and in 1637 he fucceeded his father in the living of Kil- 
mington. He had an excellent tafte for painting and me- 
chanics, and having prefented an hydraulic machine to the 
Royal Society, he was chofen a member of that learned body. 
He was author of a curious book on the myitic number 
666, in the Revelations, and died in 1678. 

Porter, Joun, archbifhop of Canterbury, was born, 
about the year 1674, at Wakefield, in which town his father 
kept a linen draper’s fhop. He received the elements of 
learning at his native place, and at the age of fourteen was 
entered of Univerfity college, Oxford. So early as 1693 he 
appeared as an author, and difplayed the great progrefs 
which he had made in Greek literature, by a publication for 
the ufe of ftudents, confifting of notes and various readings 
to Plutarch’s treatife «* De Audiendis Poetis,’’? and Bafil’s 
«« Oration on the moft advantageous mode of ftudying Greek 
authors.’? He was foon after chofen fellow of Lincoln 
college, and taking the matter’s degree, he went into orders. 
In 1697 he publifhed an elaborate edition of Lycophron, 
which he followed by his *« Archxologia Greca,”? which 


has ever fince been regarded as a ftandard work upon Gre-' 


cian antiquities, and of which there has lately been-pub- 
lifhed a new edition. By thefe valuable writings he efta- 
blifhed his reputation at home and abroad, as a man of claf- 
fical erudition, and paved the way for advancement in his 
own profeflion. In 1704 he was appointed chaplain to 
archbifhop Tennifon, with whom he refided at Lambeth, 
and in 1706 he proceeded to the degree of D.D., and was 
made chaplain in ordinary to queen Anne. He now turned 
his attention to topics immediately connected with his fitua- 
tion, and in 1707 publifhed « A Difcourfe on Church Go- 
vernment,”’ the object.of which was to fupport ecclefiaftical 
authority as diftinét from that of the itate, and to prove the 
divine inftitution of epifcopacy. Notwith{tanding this afler- 
tion of high-church principles, Dr. Potter was {till regarded 

as 
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us a whig, and when, in the following year, he was chofen, 
through the duke of Marlborough’s intereft, Regius pro- 
feffor of divinity at Oxford, and canon of Chrift-church, 
againft the competition of Dr. Smallridge, the circumftance 
was confidered as a triumph by the whig party. In 1715 
he was appointed bifhop of Oxford by George I., at the 
fame time retaining his divinity chair, the duties of which 
he fulfilled with great afliduity. In this fame year he pub- 
lifhed a valuable edition of the “* Works of Clemens Alex- 
andrinus.”? He was one of the combatants in the Bangorian 
controverfy, and wrote againft Hoadly on fome particular 
points. On the acceffion of George II., Dr. Potter was 
appointed to preach the coronation fermon, and was con- 
fidered to ftand high in favour with the king and queen. 
In 1736-7, he fucceeded Dr. Wake in the archbifhopric of 
Canterbury, which {tation he occupied till his death, in 1747. 
He was married and had a numerous family, of whom two 
fons and three daughters furvived him. Dr. Potter was a 
man of order and regularity, who governed his affairs with 
due economy, yet was not negligent of the dignity belong- 
irg to his ftation. His ‘ Theological Works” were pub- 
lifhed colleGtively, in three vols. 8vo. 1753. Buiog. Brit. 

Porter, Rosgert, an Englifh divine, was educated at 
Emanuel college, Cambridge, where he took the degree of 
M.A. Late in life he obtained the living of Loweftoffe, in 
Suffolk, and a prebend in the cathedral of Norwich. He 
is known as an author, by his tranflations of the Greek tra- 
gedians Sophocles, Euripides, and /Efchylus. He wrote 
a vindication of Gray the poet, againft Dr. Johnfon, He 
died in 1804. 

Porrer, Pact, was born at Enkhuyfen in 1625, and 
learned the prineiples of painting from his father, Peter 
Potter, who was but a moderate artift; yet by the power 
of uncommon capacity, which he difcovered even in his 
infancy, his improvement was fo extraordinary, that he was 
confidered as a prodigy, and appeared an expert mafter at 
the age of 15. Lp edegle 

His fubjeéts were landfcapes, with different animals, prin- 
cipally cows, oxen, fheep, and goats, which he painted in 
the higheft perfection. His colouring is pure and brilliant, 
and very like to nature, though fometimes not harmonioufly 
chofen ; his touch is free, and exceedingly delicate ; and his 
figures are drawn with great fkill, and finifhed with infinite 
animation. He canftantly ftudied out of doors, making 
even his hours of amufement ufeful, by tketching the fcenery 
and objeéts by which he was furrounded. He frequently 
etched his defigns, and his prints are held in great efti- 
mation. : 

The pictures of Potter have obtained a price far above all 
proportion with their merit, in comparifon with thofe of 
many of his ingenious countrymen ; to which, probably, the 
circumftance of his dying at the age of 29 nota little con- 
tributes, as, confequently, he can have left but few piétures. 
Lord Grofvenor has in his colleétion a {mall work of his, for 
which his lordfhip gave goo guineas; and has been offered, 
as we have heard, 1000. ; 

Porter, in Geography, a county or townfhip of Penn- 
fylvania, containing, in 1810, 1584 inhabitants. 

Porter’s Clay. See Ciay. 

POTTERY, the art of making earthen pots and veflels ; 
or the manufacture of earthen-ware. 

Veffels capable of holding liquid food, and drink for 
the ufe of man, would be fo effential to his immediate 
neceflities, that their fabrication would doubtlefs be prior 
to the invention of the humbleft cottage. Veflels formed 
by excavating pieces of wood and leather, were in all pro- 
bability prior to thofe of earthen-ware. This manufacture, 
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however, is fo ancient, that we have no traces to the period 
of its invention. 

From the great perfe&ion in which we find the porcelain 
of China, as far back as hiftory will inform us, there is 
great reafon to believe, that many centuries muft have 
elapfed in bringing it to that ftate, could we even afcertain 
when it arrived at its climax. It is remarkable, that the 
oldeft {pecimen of Chinefe porcelain does not differ in its 
effential qualities from the moft recently manafaétured. 

There is ftrong ground to fuppofe, that the art of pot- 
tery had been long brought to great perfeétion in the Eaft, 
before it was known in Africa and Europe. It was after- 
wards cultivated by the Egyptians, from whom it defcended 
to the Greeks and Romans. 

A fpecies of earthen-ware was manufa@ured in Perfia, 
which was confidered a great curiofity, on account of its 
metallic luftre. Something fimilar has lately been manufac- 
tured in this country, to which the metallic luftre is given 
by gold; and another with platina, having the colour of 
that metal. ; 

The Romans appear to have cultivated this art to a con- 


. fiderable extent. The tafte and elegance difplayed in their 


form and ornamental decoration, were doubtlefs borrowed 
from what the Greeks had long before pra@tifed: the 
country moft celebrated for this art was the ancient 
Etruria. It was the ambition of that enlightened manu- 
faéturer, the late Mr. Wedgew od, to equal the manufa@ure 
of Etruria, after which he named the village that has 
grown out of his genius and induftry ; let it, however, be 
{aid to the praife of this great man, that in his attempt to 
equal the ancients, he has very far excelled any thing of 
the kind yet produced, in the firmnefs and compatinefs of 
body, in colour, and in elegance of form. It may be truly 
faid of Mr. Wedgewood, that he has increafed the value of 
the raw material in a greater degree than any other manufac- 
turer. The potteries of this country, prior to his exertions 
and example, produced nothing but of a flimfy fabric, defti- 
tute of tafte, and fcarcely fit for domeftic ufe. Their beft 
production was the common white ware, richly daubed 
with blue, to imitate the unmeaning fcenes painted on the 
Chinefe porcelain: fince his time the manufa@tures of 
Staflordfhire have become celebrated at home and abroad. 
Among thefe, however, the modern Etruria, occupied at 
prefent by the fons of Mr. Wedgewood, {till bears a diftin- 
guifhed fway, and mutft continue to be confpicuous, fo long 
as they poflefs the fame fpirit of improvement, to which 
their prefent eftablifhment owes its exiftence. 

Although very different combinations of the earth, and 
fometimes metallic oxyds are employed in the manufature 
of earthen-ware, the ductility of thefe compounds, or 
that which admits of their being moulded into different 
forms, is peculiar to alumine or argillaceous earth. The 
natural compounds, commonly called clays, confift of pure 
clay or alumine, combined with filex, lime, and fometimes 
magnefia, and frequently alfo with oxyd of iron. Inthislatter 
cafe the pottery burns to different fhades of red, propor- 
tionate to the quantity of iron. When magnefia is com- 
bined, it gives to it a foapy feel, from which it has ob- 
tained the name of foap-rock. A marked variety of this is 
called fteatite. 

The clay from which the Staffordthire ware is manufac- 
tured comes from Dorfetfhire, and another variety of in- 
ferior quality from Devonfhire. Thefe are both of excel- 
lent quality for working, and poflefs great whitenefs 
when burnt. Thefe clays are valued particularly for the 
latter property, which arifes from their being free from 
iron, which would give them a yellow or reddih sagem 
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The clay undergoes fuch preparation at the place where 
it is procured, as to free it from {tones and many other impu- 
rities. Inthe manufactory of Mr. Wedgewood, the mott 
complete in the kingdom, the clay is thrown into a cylinder 
of cait metal, four feet high and twenty inches in diameter. 
In the middle of this cylinder runs a perpendicular fhaft, 
with knives as radii at right angles to the fhaft. ‘Thefe 
knives are fo arranged upon the fhaft, that their flat fides 
are in the plane of a fpiral thread, fo that by the revolution 
of the fhaft the knives do not only cut any thing in their 
way, but conftantly force downwards what may be in the 
cylinder, agreeably to the nature of the ferew. Another 
fet of knives is inferted in the interior furface of the cy- 
linder, and extend to the fhaft in the centre: thefe cor- 
refpond with, and are parallel to, the moveable knives. 
The two fets, the one aétive, the other paflive, have the 
effe& of fheers in cutting the clay into fmall pieces, while 
the fpiral form of the attive knives forces the clay in its 
reduced ftate out at an aperture at the bottom of the cy- 
linder, front whence it is transferred to a vat, for the pur- 
pofe of mixing the clay with water. This vat is of a cy- 
‘lindrical form, the diameter being about four times the 
height. In the centre of this vat turns a perpendicular 
fhaft, having crofs arms or radii one below the other. Thefe 
are connected by perpendicular ftaves, giving the moveable 
part the appearance of two oppofite gates, upon the cen- 
tral fhaft. Thefe gates revolve in the cylinder juft immerfed 
in the pulp, the conitant agitation mixing all the fine par- 
ticles completely with the water, while the ftony particles 
of greater magnitude remain at the bottom. The pulp is 
now pafled off from this vat through a feries of fieves of 
different degrees of firmnefs, which work backward and 
forward by machinery: this feparates the grofs parts from 
that which is fitted to enter into the compofition of the 
ware. We will here leave this retined pulp, to go to the 
preparation of the flint, a certain portion of which is ne- 
ceflary to be united with the clay pulp, in order to con- 
flitute the potter’s mafs. 

The flint in its ‘crude ftate is the common flint ufed for 
ftriking fire, which principally confifts of pure filex. It is 
firft placed in a kiln and heated to a red heat ; and while 
red-hot thrown inte cold water. This procefs is to leffen its 
aggregation, and make it eafier to reduce to powder. Mr. 
Wedyewood reduces the flints into fmall pieces by means of 
hammers, which are worked by machinery. The pieces are 
laid upon a ftrong grating, fo that as they become of a 
certain fize, they are driven through the divifions of the 
grate. After this procefs they are taken to a mill, which 
confifts of a cylindrical pan, fimilar to that ufed for mixing 
the clay with water, but the arms of the upright fhatt are 
made to carry large {tones of great hardnefs: the ftone is 
known by the name of chert. ‘Thefe ftones are faftened to 
the, arms of the upright fhaft, fo that the under fide, 
which is perfectly flat, may move over fimilar paflive ftones. 
This cylindrical pan contains a certain quantity of water 
when the fmall maffes of flint are introduced. The flint 
foon gets between the chert furfaces, which from their 
great hardnefs reduce the flint to a pulpy confiftence. The 
finer particles become fufpended in the fluid, and are run 
off from time to time near the top of the pan. This pulp 
is then paffed through lawn or filk fieves in a manner 
fimilar to the clay, the part which remains in the fieve 
being returned to the mill to be ground over again. The 
pulp is always made to a certain confiltence, with a view to 
know what quantity of flint is contained in a given meafure, 
and the fame with regard to the clay in the fame fate. 
The two pulps are now mixed together in fuch proportion 
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by meafure, that the flint bears a proportion to the clay of 
about one to five, and fometimes one to fix. They arenow 
intimately mixed together, by an apparatus fimilar to that 
employed for mixing the clay with the water in the firft 
inftance. ~ : 

It is a well-known fa& that clay, when expofed to the 
fire, continues to fhrink to the greateft heat of the beft fur- 
naces. This contrattion doubtlefs goes on till the whole of 
the water is diffipated, and the clay undergoes fufion. This 
phenomenon is more confpicuous when the clay is pure alu- 
mine. Hence we fhould exped, if the clay were pure, that 
the fame degree of heat in fuch clay ought to produce the 
fame decreafe of volume. The application of this principle 
to meafure high temperatures, did not efcape the fagacity of 
the late Mr. Wedgewood. He conftru€ted a thermometer 
which meafured the degree of heat in which bits of pure 
clay had been expofed, by their fhrinkage. Flaufible, how- 
ever, as this idea may appear, it became almoft impratticable, 
frem the circumftance of the fhrinkage of different bits, 
made from the fame mafs of clay, not being uniform. 

It is found that, in proportion as pure clay is combined 
with the other earths, it undergoes lefs fhrinkage ; and fince 
the great fhrinkage in the manufature of earthen-ware is at- 
teuded with other inconveniences, the flint is added for the 
purpofe of preventing the fhrinkage to a certain extent. 
It will appear that when the fhrinkage is the greatedt, the 
ware will be the moft denfe, and will afford a clofer fra€ture. 


Under thefe properties the articles are lefs fitted to with- - 


ftand fudden changes of temperature. The fhrinkage may 
alfo be diminifhed by pounding pieces of well-burnt clay, 
and mixing them with the clay that would be liable to fhrink. 
This expedient is often reforted to in making crucibles, 
which require to be made of the pureft elay, on account of 
their eflential property of infufibility. : 

When the flint and clay, in their pulpy ftate, have been in- 
timately mixed, the next procefs is to feparate the excefs of 
water, which is effeCted by evaporation. The veffel in 
which the pulp is placed for evaporation fhould expofe a 
great furface, its breadth being about five or fix feet, its length 
20 to 30, and very fhallow. The bottom is made of fire- 
bricks, andthe flame of the fire, which is at one end of the 
brick-work, paffes along a flue under the bottom. The 
evaporation is flow, on account of the bricks being bad con- 
ductors of heat. This inconvenience, however, 1s campen- 
fated by the uniform confiftence which the evaporating mafs 
acquires. When the evaporation has been continued till 
the mafs is fufficiently {ftiff, it is cut out in cubical maffes, * 
and is next fubjected to a procefs, by which the mafs is ren- 
dered of uniform ftiffnefs throughout, and fit for working. 
This change is brought about in the moft complete manner, 
by allowing it to remain in a heap for a confiderable time. 
The water in the clay may be confidered as a chemical com- 
pound. Hence we may conceive that the water, by time 
alone, will conftantly be tending to uniformity throughout 
the whole mafs. : 

The operations by whieh this effe& is facilitated, are, firit — 
by hand, and fecondly, by a machine for the purpofe. The 
firit is called floping or wedging, and confifts in eet a mafs 
of clay in both hands, and with a twiftof both at the fame 
time, the piece is feparated into two pieces. They are now 
brought together with greater vielence, but in different 
parts to thofe juft feparated. The piece is now feparated 
at right angles, and two new furfaces brought in contaét. 
This change of furface every time, fometimes 20 or 30 
times, effects the uniform mixture of the different parts fo 
completely, that if, at the commencement of the gperation, 
the mafs confitted of two diftin& pieces, one black and bed: 

other 
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other white, at the end of the operation the mafs would be- 
come of an uniform grey colour. 

This latter procefs is ufually praCtifed immediately before 
the clay is made in mafles of proper fize for working into 
different articles. p | 

This change is alfo effe€ted with more difpatch by a ma- 
chine, very fimilar to that firft ufed for cutting the crude 
clay into pieces. 

An upright fhaft works in a cylinder of caft iron ; from 
this the radiant knives work in the plane of a {piral thread, ex- 
tending to the circumference of the cylinder. The pieces of 
clay are thrown into the cylinder in the ftate they are cut out 
of the evaporating veflel. The knives firft at by cutting them 
in pieces, and force them down the cylinder like a {crew. 
From the bottom of the cylinder extends an horizontal 
opening in the form of a parallelepipedon, the feftion being 
about fix inches fquare. The clay is forced through this 
opening,, and cut off in lengths of about one foot each. 
Thefe maffes are again thrown into the cylinder, and pafled 
through in the fame way feveral times, till they are deemed ina 

roper ftate. The maffes are now, when time will admit, 
bid together for fome time, as the workmen find that they 
Work much better for lying longer. This we have ac- 
counted for from the equal force of affinity, which tends to 
eftablifh an. equilibrium of the attractive force of the clay 
for water in every part of the mafs. 
* Having prepared the material, we will now proceed to 
defcribe the methods of forming it into articles of various 
forms. ‘This is fo very fimilar to the methods ufed in the 
manufacture of porcelain, which we have already defcribed, 
that we fhall merely ftate fome improvements in the machinery 
introduced by Mr. Wedgewood. The potter’s lathe, which 
is ufed for throwing the different articles of a circular form, 
confifts of a perpendicular fhaft about three feet high, having 
a circular piece of wood at the top, the face of which, by 
the fhaft, turns parallel to the horizon. The lower end of 
the fhaft runs in a ftep; the upper part has a neck a little 
below the circular piece of wood, which works in a focket. 
Formerly this perpendicular fhaft was put in motion by a 
wheel, with {pokes faftened upon it, which the workman 
moved with his foot. In others the fhaft has a crank in the 
middle, with a long rod working upon it. This being 
pufhed backward and forward by a fecond perfon, gave 
‘motion to the lathe. In the porcelain works of this coun- 
try, as has been defc#bed under that article, the lathe is 
generally turned by a rope pafling from a pulley upon the 
perpendicular fhaft to a large wheel at a diftance, which is 
turned by a boy. The firtt of thefe methods is convenient, 
as the workman can beft fuit the velocity to the ftate of the 
work, which varies very confiderably in throwing the fmalleft 
article. ‘The labour, however, is fo great, that in throwing 
large articles there would be great time loft. T’he two other 
methods, aithough they afford much eafe to the workman, 
are very inconvenient, as the thrower has conitantly to be 
fpeaking to the turner, in order to get the proper increafe 
of fpeed. Mr. Wedgewood has the whole of his lathes, both 
for throwing and turning, turned by the fteam-engine. The 
perpendicular fhaft of the lathe is moved by an horizontal 
ene, which is’ conneéted by two bevel wheels. The hori- 
zontal fhaft is provided with along drum, from which a 
{trap afcends to two conical drums reverfed, and working to- 
gether: this allows the ftrap to keep at the fame degree of 
tightnefs, while it traverfes from one end of the drum to the 
other. From thefe drums, which are moved by the princi- 
pal one, motion is given to the lathe. During the throwing of 
any article, a feparate piece of machinery is turned bya 
boy, which caufes the ftrap to move, parallel to itfelf, along” 
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‘the loofe pulley, and the motion commences. 


the drum of the horizontal fhaft, and at the fame time along 
the conical drum. This changes the velocity very gradually 
to its maximum, and returns to its floweft motion, when 
the workman is finifhing the article thrown ; the ftrap is then 
thrown on to a loofe pulley, which ftops the lathe. The cla 
is firft portioned into pieces fufficient for the article intended 
At the fame inftant that the thrower places the pieces of clay 
on the face of the circular board, the itrap is transferred from 
The boy, by 
turning a winch, begins to move the ftrap from the {mall end 
of the conical drum to the large end, when the velocity is at 
its maximum, and when the thrower, by means of his wet 
hands and a thin piece of wood, is giying the proper fhape 
to the clay. At this point he begins to finith the article, 
and the ftrap is caufed to move back from the large to the 
{mall end of the drum, when the work is finifhed, the ma- 
chine is ftopped, and the thrown article cut off at the bafe 
with a piece of {mall wire. It is now carried to a proper 
place to be dried. When it has been dricd to a certain 
extent, which the workmen call the greem ftate, it is 
then taken to the turning lathe, which is fimilar to the com- 
mon lathe ufed for turning wood. Thefe lathes, in Mr, 
Wedgewood’s works, are turned by the fteam-engine, and 
as, during the turning of each veffel, the velocity requires to 
be varied, the motion is communicated from two conical 
drums, fimilar to the throwing lathe, and the {trap is made to 
traverfe the drums by a motion given by the foot of the 
turner. There is alfo a contrivance for reverfing the motion, 
by which the turned furface is polifhed. : 

The fame degree of drynefs which admits of the clay 
being turned in the lathe, to give it its proper finifh and’ 
{moothnefs, is alfo the proper ftate for fixing on the handles 
or other appendages, which cannot be. effected in the lathe. 
The parts to be added are previoufly made, and at a proper 
degree of drynefs are attached to the round work by means 
of a pulpy mafs, formed by clay mixed with water, which the 
workmen call flip. The joined parts are then fmoothed off 
with a wet fponge. In this ftate they are taken to a ftove, 
which is nothing more than a room provided with fhelves, 
raifed from 80 to go. degrees of temperature. When 
they are fully dried, if the articles be of fuperior quality, 
they are rubbed over with a {mall bundle of hemp, in order 
to take off any {mall bits left after the turning and handling, 
and to {mooth thofe parts which cannot be turned. The 
ware is now ready for the kiln, which is to convert it 
from a foft and tender ftate to a hard fubftauce, called 
bifcutt. 

A great variety of pottery cannot be made on the lathe, 
its not being of a circular form. This is made by two different 
methods, the one called prefs-work and the other calting. 
The prefs-work is formed in moulds made of plafter, one 
half of the figure being on one fide of the mould, and the 
other half on the other fide: thefe fit accurately together. 
The clay is firft made into two flat pieces, of the thicknefs 
of the articles; one of thefe is prefled into one fide of the 
mould, and the other into the other fide, the fuperfluous 
clay being cut away, leaving it a little fluth above the mould. 
The two fides of the mould are now brought together to unite 
the two halves of the article. The mould is now to be fepa- 
rated from the clay, and the article is finifhed as to form. 
It is now dried to the green ftate, when it is completed with 
any other parts to be added. All veffels of an oval form, 
or fuch as have flat fides, are made in this way. The {pouts 
of tea-pots, and all fimilar articles, are made im two halves. 
in a fimilar way, and are attached to the veflels inthe green 
ftate, when the handles are alfo put on.. The handles, which 
are fometimes of an oval fhape in their fe€tion, others ahs 
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and otherwife ernamented, are formed by a machine which 
confifts of an iron cylinder, about 10 or 12 inches high 
and fix inches in diameter. A pifton is made to fit the cylin- 
der, and works up and down by means of a {crew, fimilar to 
a {crew-prefs. In the bottom of the cylinder is a hole, filled 
up by a piece of metal, with an opening through it, having 
the figure of the handle, or other thing to be formed, in 
fe&tion. The cylinder is firft filled with clay, and the pifton 
introduced upon it: the latter, being forced down by the 
{crew, forces the clay through the hole at the bottom. 
This is cut into proper lengths as it comes through. In 
this way tubes may be formed, by placing a pin in the cen- 
tre of the hole at the bottom of the cylinder, equal te the 
interior diameter of the tube. ‘The handles are cut from the 
abeve pieces, bent into their proper fhape, and at a proper 
degree of drynefs are attached to the veffels. The different 
articles formed by moulds called prefs-work, are finifhed 
before bifcuiting, fimilar to thofe made on the lathe. 

The third method of forming earthen-ware is that of 
cafting, and is perhaps the moit elegant of the three for 
forming articles of irregular fhape. This procefs, in com- 
mon pottery, is fo fimilar to that employed in the porce- 
lain manufaéture, which has been defcribed under that ar- 
ticle, that we think it unneceflary to enter minutely into it 
here. The clay is ufed in its pulpy ftate, called fap. The 
moulds are made of plafter, and fit fo clofe when put toge- 
ther in parts, as to hold the pulpy liquid. The plafter im- 
mediately begins to’ abforb the moifture contiguous to it, 
making a if mafs capable of fupporting itfelf. The liquid 
part 1s now poured out: that which remains continues to 
get ftiffer, by more of its water being transferred to the 
plafter, fo that in a few minutes the articles, completely 
formed, may be removed from the moulds. "They are now 
dried to the green ftate, and finifhed for the bifcuit kiln, 
in the fame manner with thofe made by the two former 
methods. 

When the ware is thoroughly dry, and a fufficient quan- 
tity is accumulated to fill the kiln, the next procefs is plac- 
ing the articles in cylindrical and fometimes oval-fhaped 
veffels, called fagars. Thefe veffels are about fix inches 
deep, and of different diameters, from twelve to eighteen 
inches, Thefe veffels, containing the ware, are piled up in 
the kiln, the bottom of the fuperior fagar ferving as a lid for 
the inferior one. The ufe of thefe veffels is, firft, to keep 
fire from immediately a&ting upon the ware, but principally 
to prevent the fmoke injuring its colour, previoufly to 
laying one fagar upon another. A ring of foft clay is 
placed round the lower one, on which is fixed the bottom 
of each fuperior fagar. This is more completely to fecura 
the goods from the foot and the intenfe fire. 

The kiln for porcelain is fo exa&tly fimilar to that ufed 
for the fpecies of earthen-ware of which we are treating, 
that we have omitted to defcribe the kiln under PorceLary, 
and have referred the reader to this article, to which is an- 
nexed‘a plan and feétion of the elevation. See Plate Pottery. 
The potter’s kiln is generally a cylindrical cavity, covered 
by a flattith dome. This was formerly furrounded by a 
conical building, reaching fomething higher than the build- 
ings adjacent. The great {pace between the cylindric part, 
which is the proper kiln, and the furrounding circular wall, 
ufed to be confiderably greater than at prefent, and even 
now is much too great. For this reafon we have ventured 
to contraé& it, efpecially in the upper part. On this ac- 
count the form in our drawing differs much from the cone, 
as may be. feen in the elevation. This tends to obviate an 
evil, which is equally confpicuous in glafs-houfes and in pot- 
ters’ kilns. ‘The great quantity of cold air which is con- 


{tantly afcending the cone, tends much to check the draught, 
and by that means renders the fuel lefs efficacious and eco- 
nomical. The cylindric portion, L, fhould fo nearly touch 
the furrounding wall at ¢¢, as only juft to carry off the 
waite fmoke. W W is a cylindrical wall, forming the {pace 
K, which is the cavity in which the fagars are piled, marked 
with the fame letters in the plan. D 1s a door-way, through 
which the fagars are conveyed, the fpace being built up 
with bricks when the kiln is filled. The plan is a feétion 
taken at the height V V. The elevation is a fe€tion at 
X X, dividing the area into two equal portions. ‘The part 
from A, down to the opening e, is not comprifed in the 
fection, and is fhaded lighter, to fhew that it is a portion of 
the front. 
openings where the fire is introduced. The fame is feen in 
the plan at a, and in the fide view at a a, on each fide of 
the elevation. P, in the elevation, is the {pace occupied by 
the fire, which is introduced at the opening a, which opens 
into the arched recefs A, formed in the eset 2 wall. 
The hole, a, is f{urrounded by a frame, made of earthen-ware 
or caft metal, in the fhape of an horfe-fhoe. The flame of 
the fire enters the horizontal flue g, from whence it is free 
alfo to afcend through the chimney 4, or branch into the 
circular flue f, by which it has accefs, by the intermediate 
flues g, to the central opening /, from whence it rifes per- 
pendicularly to the top of the kiln, where it efcapes inte 
the chimney C, through the openings o. The tire in thefe 


5 . 
furnaces does not reit upon a grate, but lies upon the 


ground. The opening at e, during the firing, is built up 
with bricks, leaving a number of openings for the air to 


pafs through the fire, which is piled up as high as a in the 
elevation, and fometimes a little higher: ¢, ¢, cy ¢, are large 
fire-bricks, forming a fort of bridge or arch over the open- 
ing a, and coming clofe up to the wall W. At this place 
a groove made in the bridge forms a perpendicular opening, 
which is clofed by the flat brick 4, when this opening is 
clofed. The current of flame is more confiderable through 
the upright chimnies 4, /, and lefs through the horizontal 
flues fand g. ‘The former of thefe currents, however, is 
diminifhed, and the latter increafed, by removing the brick é, 
by which a current of cold air defcends through the opening 
below. By means of this brick the heat is inereafed at top 
or bottom of the kiln at pleafure, the uniformity of which 
is of great confequence. In the plan, the upper floor of 
the kiln is removed, to fhew the dirg¢tion of the flues, the 
fourth quarter being covered with bricks, as when the fa- 
gars are piled upon the floor. In the direétion of each of 
the flues every other brick is left out, as may be feen by the 
dark fhades. This gives the upper floor the appearance 
of being full of holes, through which the flame rifes among 
the piles of fagars. The fagars, being of a circular or 
elliptical form, can be piled clofe together, leaving fufficient 
interftices for the flame to pafs through. The piling is com- 
menced at the oppofite fide of the kiln to the door-way D, 
and continued till the lait pile is raifed clofe to the entrance, 
which is then clofed up with bricks, till the firing is com- 
pleted. This is continued from twenty tothirty and fome- 
times te forty-eight hours. The whole is allowed to cool 
before the fagars are removed. This kiln, which has un- 
dergone trifling improvement, has many defects, as ftated 
under the article PorceLain. The principal of thefe defe&s 
are, the fire being allowed to efcape at the top of the kiln 
inftead of the bottom, and the want of a proper fupply of 
common air to burn the {moke. _. 

The ftate in which the ware is drawn from the kiln is 
called bifcuit : itis yet unfit for veflels, being fo permeable 
to moifture as to allow water and other liquids to run 
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through it. This valuable property of bifcuit earthen-ware 
has lately been applied to the conttruétion of veflels for 
cooling wine and other liquids. The water pafles from the 
inner to the outer furface, and contitantly prefents a humid 
furface to the atmofphere, which by evaporation carries off 
much more heat than would be carried off from dry fur- 
faces. Mr. Leflie has lately made an ufeful inftrument, by 
taking advantage of this property of the bifcuit for flew- 
ing the evaporating power of the air. 

The next procefs is to render the bifcuit fit to hold 
liquids, by filling up the pores, and coating the furface with a 
vitreous fubftance. This procefs is called glazing. A great 
variety of fubftances may be ufed for this purpofe. Pounded 
elafs would conititute a glazing for earthen-ware, where the 
colour of the body is withed to be feen through the glazing. 
The compofition for earthen-ware, which we have given in 
this account, is capable of forming two varieties merely 
from the nature of the glazing. When the glazing is tranf- 
parent and colourlefs, the colour of the body is feen, which 
having a yellowifh tint from the prefence of a fmall quan- 
tity of oxyd of iron, it is called cream-coloured ware. 
When the glazing is rendered a little opaque and of a blueith 
tint, by the prefence of tin or arfenic, and a {mall portion 
of oxyd of cobalt, it acquires a milky or opal appearance 
of a blueifh-white colour. The glazing formed with pounded 
glafs, may be confidered as a compound of flint and potafh, 
or foda; hence it can be made of different degrees of fuli- 
bility by the addition of flint or alkali. ‘Thefe glazes are 
found to have fome inconveniences, the principal of which is 
their not expanding and contra¢ting equably with the body. 
The glaze is hable to crack and fometimes peel off. Earthen- 
ware glazed with this fubftance may be frequently obferved 
to abound with innumerable cracks on the furface, which 
are permeable to greafe or any other fluid. Such veffels 
foon become very difagreeable, efpecially when heat is applied 
to them, capable of burning the fubftances by which they 
have been penetrated. 

No glazing has yet been difcovered for common earthen- 
ware which is free from the above objection, without the 
ufe of lead, which, on account of the poifonous quality of 
that metal, fhould, if poflible, be avoided. The oxyd of 
lead, even in its vitreous ftate, and combined with flint or 
clay, is fo completely foluble in acids, that bad confequences 
have arifen by eating pickles from jars glazed with lead. 

The trarfparent glaze ufed for the cream-coloured ware, 
is generally compofed of oxyd of lead and ground flint, in 
equal weights. White lead is preferred, but it is not fo 
economical as litharge or minium. In the commonett 
earthen-ware, galena (fulphuret of lead) is made ufe of. 
The oxyd of lead and the flint are firft ground to an ex- 
tremely fine powder, and then mixed with water, to give 
the whole the confiftency of cream. The bifcuit, being firft 
made clean, is dipped into the pulp, and drained out: it is 
then turned about rapidly into various pofitions, to prevent the 
glaze from lying thicker in one place than another. During 
this change of pofition the water of the glaze is abforbed 
by the bifeuit, leaving the folid matter of uniform thicknefs 
upon the furface. Tis part of the procefs is called dip- 
ping. The ware is now placed in the fagars and put 
in the kiln, exaétly the fame as in the bifcuiting procefs, 
The fire is not raifed fo high, nor fo long continued, being 
only fufficient to bring the glaze into perfect fufion. Difthes 
and plates, when placed in the fagars for glazing, may be 
put one upon another, by placing {mall ftands of earthen- 
ware between them, prefenting three {mall points only to 
each of the furfaces. When.this ware is brought from the 
kiln, it is confidered finished, 


The ware called white ware is made of the fame material, 
and manufactured precifely in the fame way, as far as the bif- 
cuiting. Formerly it ufed to be painted after glazing, and 
had a fecond firing, fimilar to porcelain. It is now printed 
with copper-plate prints almoft always with oxyd of cobalt, 
which makes the figures of a blue colour. — It is in this ftate 
called blue and white ware, and conftitutes an important 
branch of the Staffordfhire pottery. The fubjeéts of the 
prints are generally vile imitations of the paintings on the 
Chinefe porcelain, which are of themfelves fhocking. 

The printing is performed while the ware is in the {tate 
of bifeuit, and the glazing laid over the colouring matter. 
The defigns for the ware are engraved upon copper-plates, 
and prints taken from thefe, as in common copper-plate 
printing. The furface of the paper to receive the im- 
preffion is firft {meared over with foft foap. The plate and 
the rolling-prefs are conftantly kept warm. The colouring, 
which for the b/ue and «white ware is oxyd of cobalt, is greatly 
diluted with fome colourlefs earthy matter: it is ground up 
with boiled linfeed oil, fuch as is ufed for printing ink : its 
confiltency, whenelaid on the plate, bemg that of foft 
palte. The paper, prepared as above mentioned, is now laid 
upon the plate, and pafled through the rolling-prefs, The 
printed part is now cut out of the paper, and being moif- 
tened is laid upon the bifcuit. The colouring matter is now 
inftantly abforbed by the bifcuit. This being done, the paper 
is wafhed from the bifcuit in a tub of clean water. T'he 
colouring matter will now be feen very plain on the furface 
of the pottery. 

The ware, having received the colouring matter, is now 
fet to dry up the water, and is then dipped in the glazing 
pulp precifely in the fame way as the cream-coloured ware. 
The glazing material, it will be remembered, differs a little 
from the latter, in containing a little oxyd of cobalt, which 
gives it a blueifh tint, and gives the idea of greater white- 
nefs. The goods are fired in {fagars, as has been already 
defcribed. The oxyd of cobalt now becomes of a beautiful 
blue, under the glaze. If, inftead of the cobalt, a mixture 
of the oxyds of iron and manganefe be employed, the 
figures will appear of a black colour, which gives the effeét 
of an engraving, and is much more beautiful and confiftent 
than the cobalt. In fome potteries pencilling is practifed to 
great extent. This confifts in laying on the colours with 
enamel, after the glazing. This work is very expenfive, 
and is not fo general as formerly. This procefs is fo fimilar 
to that ufed in painting porcelain, that we fhall refer the 
reader to that article. 

Lately, another variety of ware has been introduced, 
which is by the potters called ee : it confifts in fixing 
gold or platina upon the furface of the glazing. The fub- 
ftance from which the platina luftre is procured, is obtained 
by diffolving platina m equal parts of the nitric and muriatic 
acids with heat. When the whole is diflolved, add to the 
folution a folution of muriat of ammonia, but yellow preci- 
pitate will fall to the bottom: continue to add the latter 
till no more is precipitated : decant off the clear liquor, and 
add freth portions of hot water, till it becomes taftelefs : 
drive off the firft portion of water by heat, and preferve 
the dry powder for ufe: let this powder be ground, with a 
{mall portion of enamel, in oil of turpentine; {pread this 
thinly over the glazed furface of the plain earthen-ware 
above defcribed. The ware is now to ‘be expofed to the 
heat of an enamel kiln, which is a red heat. The platina 
aflumes its metallic form, which acquires greater brilliancy 
by the prefence of the glaze. 

The precipitates from gold may be laid on in the fame 
way. The glazed ground, however, on which the gold is 
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laid, is of a brown colour by adding the oxyds of iromand 
copper to the glazing matter. By this means the yellow 
~ colour of the gold with the brown ae gives the luftre 
the colour more of copper than of gold. It 1s probable that 
the luftre is, or may be produced by {mearing the glazed 
farface with the liquid folution of the metal, in a very dilute 
{tate. The liquid may contain a little gum, and a little 
enamel mixed with it, when fpread upon the articles to be 
luftred. ; 

A very coarfe earthen-ware made in Perfia, which we 
have alluded to in a former part of this article, poffefles 
metallic luftre, which is doubtlefs given by gold in the way 
juft defcribed. ; ; 

The moft perfect pottery, particularly fo far as regards 
excellence of workmanfhip, has been manufactured. by the 
late Mr. Wedgewood, and fince by his fons. Among the 
moft fuperb of their productions are their imitations of 
jafper, manufactured into vafes, medallions, and other orna- 
mental forms. The fubftance of which they form their 
mortars, and a variety of chemical utenfils, is extremely hard, 
and is not acted upon by acids. wy 

The black and the yellow ware made by Meflrs. Wedge- 
woods, of which the late Mr. Wedgewood was the inventor, 
poflefles great elegance, and avery compact body. ‘The 
black ware owes its colour to the prefence of oxyd of iron, 
and a {mall portion: of oxyd of manganefe. The yellow 
ware, which is fimilar in texture, owes its colour to the 
prefence of a little iron alone. A great number of places 
furnifh natural produ€ts capable of affuming this yellow 
tint. The compacinefs of the body is effected by ufing lefs 
flint inthe compofition, and giving it more heat in the burn- 
ing. This bifcuit is fo compact that it does not require to be 

lazed, and this is what conftitutes its great excellence. Its 
oat is much greater in being deftitute of the glaze or 
vitreous coating, which, when it is managed in the beft way 
poflible, is but a miferable imitation ef a polifhed furface. 
That f{pecies of ware which, from its great hardnefs, has 
been called ftone-ware, is not encouraged fo much as it 
deferves.. It is employed for the moft common, and the 
eheapeft articles, when it ought to be ufed for all domeftic 
pottery. Every other kind, excepting the true porcelain, 
is objeGtionable on account of its porous texture, and the 
lead contained in their glaze. Every fpecies of clay capable 
of bearing a great heat, may be employed in the manufaéture 
ef ftone-ware. Thofe which contain much oxyd of iron 
cannot be employed, as they would be liable to foften, and 
even to melt in the heat required for glazing. 

This manufaCture is at prefent almoft entirely confined to 
bottles, particularly thofe ufed for foda water and artificial 
mineral waters, their texture being fufficiently clofe to 
hold gas compreffed to feveral atmofpheres. 

The clay is prepared in the fame way with that ufed in 
making the pottery already defcribed. Indeed, there would 
be no difference in preparing the veflels for the kiln, whether 
formed by throwing, prefling, or calting. It is fimply in the 
burning and glazing that the difference confifts. In making 
the common articles, the veflels are piled up in the kiln, and 
expofed to the naked fire, without being defended by fagars. 
It is on this account that they receive a much greater 
heat than the common earthen-ware. When the heat has 
arrived at its maximum, a quantity of common falt (muriate 
of foda) is thrown into the body of the kiln. The falt 
rifes in vapour, which {peedily envelopes the hot ware, and 
plane it as completely as inany other way,, if the heat be 

ufficient. It is likely that the falt is decompofed, the acid 
flying off, while the foda combines with the earths of the 
pottery, forming a vitreous coating. The fmoke being in 
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contact with the ware, gives it a brownifh colour. The 
fracture is clofe and compaét, and its ftrength much greater 
than the common white ware. This pottery might be ex- 
tended to a variety of other articles for culinary purpofes, 
and with proper contrivance in the conftru¢tion of the kiln, 
articles might be made with as much tafte and elegance as 
any other. 

When the Dorfetfhire clay is employed, and the ware 
defended from the fmoke while burning, and at the time the 
{alt is thrown in, the colour of the ware would be white, and 
the glaze tranfparent. When the clay is not fufficiently 
white, it may be rendered fo fuperficially by dipping the 
dry ware, before it goes into the kiln, into a mixture of 
Cornwall clay and water in the ftate of athinnifh pulp. It 
is taken out, and turned about, as in glaze dipping, in 
order to f{pread the coating uniformly. The water is abforbed 
by the dry ware leaving a coating of the white Cornwall 
clay upon the furface. A dip made with water and a fine 
powder of the Cornwall ftone, would anfwer better than the 
latter, as it would more eafily fufe with the fublimed falt. 
The whitenefs of the Dutch tiles is produced in this way, as 
the body will be found of a dirty grey colour, . 

The moit common and worft kind of earthen-ware made 
in this country is formed of common clay ufed for bricks. 
The ware, after being rudely formed, is very flightly burnt, 
and afterwards glazed with a compofition of galena (ful- 
phuret of lead), oxyd of manganefe, and the clay of the 
ware. ‘The glaze is of a dark colour, approaching to black. 
The lead in this ware is eafily attacked by acids, and fhould 
not be ufed where they are liable to be prefent. The fame 
earthen-ware, unglazed, is ufed for garden pots, tiles, and 
tubes for draining land. 

We fhall conclude this article with fome account of the 
methods of forming crucibles, retorts, and tubes of earthen- 
ware. 

Thefe veffels are required to poffefs two very effential qua- 
lities ; firit, they fhould bear the naked fire without crack- 
ing ; and, fecondly, they fhould bear the heat of the hotteit 
furnaces without fufing. The retorts and the tubes fhould 
at leaft poflefs the firft property, and require a greater clofe- 
nefs of body more than that required for crucibles. 

The crucibles called Heffian crucibles have held a high 
character, both on the continent and in this country, but 
they are not ufeful for all purpofes. ‘The Dutch crucibles, 
which contain plumbago, are well calculated to bear fudden 
changes of temperature, but become very tender, and fufe 
at a high temperature. 

A fimilar manufaCture is carried on at Chelfea; the cru- 
cibles are quite as good as the Dutch ones, and ef a much 
better form. 

Very excellent crucibles are made of the Stourbridge clay, 
particularly for melting caft-iron and fteel. This clay is 
worked up with the powder of the broken pots, which has 
the effe€&t of making the pots itand fudden changes of tem- 
perature. It has been lately found, in the caft-fteel works at 
Sheffield, that the beft crucibles for their purpofe are formed 
of the Stourbridge clay, worked up with powdered coak 
of pitcoal. This enables the crucibles to bear fudden 
changes of temperature, and at the fame time to bear the 
greateft heat of our beft air-furnaces. The Cormfh clay 
might be ufed with pounded coak with fimilar fuccefs, and 
might perhaps be fuperior to the Stourbridge clay for 
earthen retorts and tubes. None of thefe articles fhould be 


very hard burnt, as they will, in confequence, be more liable — 


to crack with fudden heat, and even in the regular way of 
bringing them up with the fire. é 
Potrrery, Chinefe. See PoRcELAIN. 4 
PoTTERY; 
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Porrrery; The, or The Potteries, in Geography, an ex- 
enfive tract of country in the hundred of North Pyrehill, 
nd county of Statford, England, comprehends an area of 
bout eight miles long and fix broad, and is perhaps the 
moft populous and buly of any diltrit of fimilar extent in 
Great Britain. It derived its name from being almoft ex- 
elufively appropriated to extenfive manufaCtories of earthen- 
ware, which its fituation and peculiar charaéteriftics are 
excellently adapted. The foil prefents, in almoit every part, 
a great varicty of clays; covering rich and produdtive ttrata 
of coal, which lying in general near the furface, are wrought 
at a comparatively {mall expence. Thefe ftrata are ufually 
divided by veins of clays, moft of which form excellent 
fire-bricks for conftrudting potter’s kilns and fagars, to burn 
the ware in. Finer clays alfo are plentiful in many places; of 
which in former times the bodies of the wares themfelves 
were wholly manufactured. To thefe advantrges, joined to 
the inaptitude of the foil for hufbandry purpofes, this diftri@ 
is doubtlefs indebted for its fele&tion as the fcite of its pre- 
fent ftaple manufactories. When this originally occurred is 
utterly unknown, but the exiftence of fome kind of earthen- 
ware manufa@ory can be traced at leaft two centuries back. 
Its principal feat at that period was the town of Burflem, 
which was called a butter pottery ; that is, a manufactory 
of pots for the prefervation of butter ; and under that name 
it is marked in feveral old maps: but this eftablifhment feems 
to have been, even fo late as the year 1686, very inconfi- 
derable, as Dr. Plot, in his « Natural Hiftory’”? of the 
county, fays, that the fale of its produéts was chiefly «to 
the poor crate-men, who carried them at their backs over all 
the country.”’ All the ware was then of a coarfe yeilow, 
red, black, and mottled kind. The common glaze was 
produced by lead ore finely powdered, and fprinkled upon 
the pieces of ware before firing ; fometimes with the addi- 
tion of manganefe. Occafionally, when the potter wifhed 
“to thew the utmoft of his fkill,’? he employed, inftead of 
lead ore, calcined lead itfelf, but ftill fprinkled it on, in the 
fame rude manner. 

The era of improvement commenced about the year 1690, 
when two ingenious Dutchmen, of the name of Elers, fettled 
here, and introduced the pra¢tice of adding common falt to 
the clay when at its higheft heat, in order to give it a fuper- 
ficial vitrification. The fame individuals alfo introduced the 
manufacture of a new fpecies of ware, in imitation of the 
unglazed red china of the Eaft; and the clays here being 
fuitable for the purpofe, they fucceeded wonderfully for a 
firft attempt, fo that many of their tea-pots are {aid to have 
fold as high as a guinea each. The next improvement was 
made in the fubftance of the ware itfelf by a Mr. Aftbury, 
as tradition aflerts, through thisincident. Being on his way 
to London, he happened to have powdered flint recom- 
mended to him to cure fome diforder in his horfe’s eyes, 
and accordingly a flint ftone was thrown into the fire, to 
render it more eafily pulverable, which changing to a pure 
white by the influence of the heat, the potter was ftruck 
with the idea, that his ware might be improved by an addi- 
tion of the fame material to the whiteft clays. He tried 
the experiment with tobacco-pipe clay, and the event proved 
fully anfwerable to his expectation. Thus originated the 
white tone wares, which foon fupplanted the coloured ones, 
and continued for many years the ftaple branch of pottery 


.in this country. 


It was, however, about the year 1760, that the moft im- 
portant improvements began to be made in the Staffordfhire 
potteries, by the late Jofias Wedgewood, efq. This gen- 


_ tleman not only improved the compofition, forms, and co- 


lours of the old wares; but likewife invented, in 1763, anew 


f{pecies of ware, for which he obtained a patent, and which 
being honoured by her majefty’s approbation and patronagé, 
received the name of Queen’s ware. Continuing his experi- 
mental tefearclies, Mr. Wedgewood afterwards inverted 
feveral other fpecies of earthen-ware and porcelain, of which 
the principal are: 1. A éerra cotta ; refembling porphyry, 
granite, Egyptian pebble, and other beautiful ftones of the 
filiceous or cryftalline order. 2. Ba/altes, or black ware ; 
a black porcelain bifeuit of nearly the fame properties with 
the natural ftone, receiving a high polith, refifting all 
the acids, aud bearing without injury’ a very {trong fire. 
3. White porcelain bifeuit ; of a {mooth wax-like appearance, 
of fimilar properties with the preceding. 4. Jafper; a 
white porcelain of exquifite beauty, poffefling the general 
properties of bafaltes; together with the fingular one of 
receiving through its whole fubftance, from the admixture 
of metallic calees, the fame colours which thofe calces give 
to glafs or enamels in fufion ; a property poffefled by no 
porcelain of ancient or modern compofition. 5. Bamboo, 
or cane-coloured bifcuit porcelain, of the fame nature as the” 
white porcelain bifcuit. And 6. A porcelain bifcuit re- 
markable for great hardnefs, little inferior to that of agate ; 
a property which, together with its refiftance to the 
itrongeft acids, and its impenetrability to every known 
liquid, renders it well adapted for the formation of mortars, 
and many different kinds of chemical veffels. For fome 
further account of this gentleman’s difcoveries ; fee WepcE- 
WOOD, JOSIAS. 

The above fix diftiné& fpecies of ware, together with the 
queen’s ware firft noticed, have increafed, by the induftry and 
ingenuity of different manufaéturers, and particularly by Mr. 
Wedgewood and his fon, into an almoft endlefs variety of 
forms for ornament and ufe. Thefe, ‘varioufly painted and 
embellifhed, conftitute nearly the whole of the prefent fine 
earthen-wares and porcelains of Englifh manufacture. 

The number of pérfons who derive their fupport from 
the manufacturing part of the pottery bufinefs alone, in- 
cluding the wives and children of thofe employed in it, is 
computed to exceed 25,000 perfons; and probably three 
times that number depend for breadon the labour it creates, 
particularly in the collieries, in procuring the raw material 
from feveral diftant parts of the kingdom, and in the inland 
navigation couneéted with the fame, and of the manu- 
factured produé&t. The pottery diftri€ lies chiefly in the 
parifhes of Burflem and Stoke ; and, as happens in moft ma- 
nufacturing diftri€ts, it is remarkable for the great divetfity 
of opinion which prevails among its inhabitants on the fub- 
je&t of religion. Of the various fects, however, the Metho- 
difts claim a decided fuperiority, in point of number, over all 
the others. The principal towns and hamlets comprifed 
within the limits of The Pottery, are Stoke, Hanley, Shelton, 
Golden-Hill, New-Field, Smith-Field, Tunttall, Long-Port, 
Burflem, Cobridge, Etruria, Lane-End, Lower-Lane, and 
Lane-Delft. 

Stoke, or, as it is commonly called, Stoke-upon-Trent, has 
recently been conftituted a market-town ; and has a market- 
houfe furnifhed with all the accommodations requifite for its 
obje&. The church is an ancient and {pacious edifice, in the 
later Norman ftyle of architecture. Like moft other parts 
of The Pottery, this town has increafed in fize and import- 
ance fince the Staffordfhire canal was cut. It contains many 
handfome buildings; and from its proximity to a wharf 
upon the canal, is moft conveniently fituated for trade. At 
this place the firft fteam-engine for grinding burnt flnts, 
erected in this country, was eftablifhed about twenty years 
ago by a gentleman named Spode. ‘The earthen-ware ma- 
nufaCtories here are numerous ; and many of them are upon 
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an extenfive fcale. Clofe to the town the canal is carried 
over the river Trent, by means of an aqueduét conftructed 
entirely of brick. 

Hanley 1s fituated about two miles northward from New- 
caftle-under-Line. This town alfo hasa weekly market on 
Monday ; and is diftinguifhed for the neatnefs and regula- 
rity of its {treets, and the elegance of many of the houfes 
which compofe them. Here isa chucch, which was founded 
in 17883; alfo feveral chapels and meeting-houfes appro- 
priated to the worfhip of diflenters. 

Shelton is a very extentive place, but has not hitherto been 
conftituted a market-town. It is particularly deferving of 
notice on account of its china manufacture, which rivals the 
famed porcelain of the Eaft. The ingenious Mr. Champion 
of Briftol, who difcovered the art of making this {pecies of 
ware, expended an ample fortune _ in various trials, but 
having fucceeded ultimately in bringing it to perfection, he 
obtained a patent for it, which he fold to the firm of Hollins, 
Warburton, and Co. As the canal pafles Shelton, there 
are a public wharf and itore-houfes upon it, for the landing 
and fafety of goods. 

Golden-Hill, from its name, one would fuppofe to be a 
confiderable and even fplendid place ; but on comparifon it 
is found to be the leaft fo of any in The Pottery. Its 
valuable mines of coal, however, make ample amends for its 
other deficiencies, and from the richnefs of thofe mines 
it derived its name. At the upper end of this village is 
Green-lane, which commands a mott unbounded and beau- 
tiful profpeét, on the one fide over the greater part of 
Chefhire, and on the other over the whole extent of The 
Pottery, and a large portion of the country adjoining. 

New-Field is well fituated for manufacturing purpofes, 
from the great plenty of coal in its immediate vicinity, but 
as it belongs wholly to one perfon, who has a handfome feat 
clofe to the village, there are fewer pottery eftablifhments 
here than would otherwife have been the cafe. 

Smith-Field, like New-Field, is well fituated for carrying 
on pottery manufactories, having feveral ftrata of coal and 
clay clofe adjoining 3 but fimilar reafons prevent their being 
increafed and extended in the fame proportion as in fome of 
the other villages in the diftma. 

Tunftall, cluding its environs, is the pleafanteft village 
in The Pottery. It ttands upon high ground, at the diftance 
of four miles northward from Newcattle, and appears to 
have been formerly the fcite of a religious inftitution, of 
which fome remains were vifible about the middle of the lait 
century- Thefe, however, are now completely gone ; and 
a neat chapel has been ereéted on or near the {pot which 
it occupied. The principal works here are for bricks 
and tiles; the clay being of a very fuperior kind for the 
manufacture of fuch articles. The tiles made from it, in- 
deed, by good management take a blue colour, which renders 
them almoit as fit for roofing as flates. 

Long-Port is fituated in a valley between Neweaftle and 
Burflem, It has many good buildings in it, and feveral 
large and extenfive manufactories ; but owing to its low pofi- 
tion, it is at times difagrceable from the {moke hanging upon 
it longer than it commonly does upon higher ground. The 
Staffordfhire canal pafles this village, and has a public wharf 
upon it. 

Burflem, as already flated, is the moft ancient town in the 
whole Pottery, and was undoubtedly the firft feat of the 
earthen-ware manufacture in Staffordthire, and perhaps in 
Great Britain. Plot, in his “* Natural Hiftory’’ of the 
county, makes particular mention of the potteries at this 
place, and points them out as the greateft of the kind then 
known. This author likewile gives an ample detail of the 
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procefs of making the ware in his days. Burflem has two 
markets weekly on Monday and Saturday, but that on 
Monday is by far the moft confiderable. Here are alfo re-, 
gular annual fairs, eftablifhed about twenty years ago, for 
the fale of cattle. The church, which is parochial, is an 
ancient ftruture, but has been much altered, enlarged, and 
modernized within the laft twenty years. The Methoditts 
have two chapels in Burflem, and are -very numerous. 
In this town is a great variety of other fe¢tarians. 

Cobridge, which is fituated partly in the parifh of Burflem, 
and partly in that of Stoke, is a very large and populous 
village, and poffeffes fpacious manufa¢tories “¢ of the ttaple 
articles of the country earthen-ware in it.” 

Etruria is a large village, in which is a feat belonging to’ 
Jofias Wedgewood, efq., who has the moft extenfive manu- 
factory here of any in The Pottery. The name Etruria was 
beltowed upon it by the father of the prefent proprietor, 
whofe inventions and difcoveries have not only, as before 
mentioned, advanced his own particular art, but have con- 
tributed in a high degree to the enlargement of natural 
knowledge in general. 

Lane-End, Lower-Lane, and Lane-Delft adjoin, and con- 
clude The Pottery on its eaftern boundary. The firft men- 
tioned of thefe townfhips is by far the moft confiderable 
of the three, containing, accarding to the returns for 1811, 
1097 houfes, and 4930 inhabitants. Here are a chapel of 
eafe to Stoke, a Methodift chapel, and feveral meeting- 
houfes for diffenters. Among the lefs important places in 
this diltri&t, where manufactories of earthen-ware are efta- 
blifhed, are New-Chapel, Wolltanton, Reditreet, and Nor- 
ton, which are the moit confiderable. A Defcription of the 
Country from thirty to forty Miles round Manchefter, by 
J. Aikin, M.D., 4to. Shaw’s Hittory, &c. of Stafford- 
fhire, fol. vol. 1. 

POTTING of Plants, in Gardening, the operation of 
placing or planting different forts of plants, roots, flips, 
and cuttings, &c. in pots. In this bufinefs, more care and 
attention are neceflary than is generally beftowed; as unlefs 
the work be neatly performed, it feldom fueceeds well. The 
means of performing this fort of work, is fully explained in 
{peaking of planting im pots in the article on planting. See 
PLANTING. 

POTTLE, an Englifh meafure for corn and other 
dry commodities, contaming two quarts: 16 pottles being 
= 32 quarts = 8 gallons = 4 pecks a Winchetter 
buthel: 

POTTON, or Porren, in Geography, a market-town 
and parifh in the hundred of Bigglefwade, and deanery of 
Shefford, is fituated on the border of the county adjoining 
Cambridgefhire, at the diftance of forty-eight miles from 
London. he market, though not fo great as formerly, 
is well fupplied with all forts of grain, particularly with 
wheat and barley, and is held on Saturday. The date of 
the charter has not been found on record. A fair on the 
feftival of St. James was granted, in 1227, te Henry de 
Braybroke, one of the juftices of the king’s bench, who 
is fuppofed to have been then poflefled of the manor. There 
are now four fairs. A great tire happened at Potton in the 
vear 1783, when more than fifty dwelling-houfes were 
deitroyed, betides out-houfes, &c. The damage was com- 
puted at upwards of 25,000/. Above 6ooo/. were colleéted 
for the poorett of the fufferers. Since this accident the 
market is faid to have declined. The number of houfes, ac- 
cording to the returns made to parliament in 1801, pur- 
fuant to the population act, was 239, that of inhabitants” 
1103. 

‘The manor of Potton belonged to the family of the Nevills” 
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from the reign of Edward 11. to the year 1431, and was 
afterwards, for many generations, in that of the Burgoynes of 
Sutton. It has fince been in the Torrington family, and is 
now the property of Samuel Whitbread, efq. M.P. whofe 
father purchafed it in 1795. The De la:Poles had a manor 
in Potten in the fourteenth century, which in the reign of 
Henry VIII. was in the family of Tanfield, being then 
called the manor of Potten-Mynchmaured. It has long 
been united to the other manor. 

The great tythes of Potton were appropriated to the 
priory of the Minories in London, in the year 1394. They 
now belong to the parifh of Thackfted in Effex, having 
been purchafed, under a decree in chancery, with a fum of 
money bequeathed to that parifh by William lord Maynard, 
in 1698, for charitable ufes. The vicarage of Potten is in 
the gift of the crown. When the parifh was inclofed, under 
an aét of parliament, which pafied in 1774, an allotment of 
land was affigned in lieu of the vicarial tythes. Lyfons’s 
Magna Britannia, vol.1. 

POTTSGROVE, atown of America, in the county of 
Montgomery, and itate of Pennfylvania, containing 1571 
inhabitants; 27 miles N.W. of Philadelphia. _ 

POTZDAM, a city of Brandenburg, in the Middle 
Mark, fituated on an ifland, 16 miles in circumference, 
formed by the Havel and fome neighbouring lakes. 1t was 
ceded by the family of Rochau, to whom it belonged, in the 
year 1416, to the eleétoral houfe ; and it-was made a feat 
of pleafure by Frederick William, who, in 1662, built a 
caftle, afterwards enlarged by king Frederick I, and orna- 
mented it witha fine portal. King Frederick William began 
to make fome coftly additions to the town; and he caufed 
feveral morafles to be filled and built upon, and a canal 50 
paces wide, and 2000 in length, to be carried on out of the 
Havel, through the centre of the town, to a branch of the 
fame river. ‘his canal has plantations of trees on both 
fides, and it is environed with well-built houfes. The town 
is divided into Old and New, and the Frederickftadt, to 
which alfo belongs the Bodengraft. Frederick II, raifed 
the caftle one {tory, annexed to it two wings, and adorned 
it with magnificent apartments. The old houfes near the 
caitle have been taken down, and grand buildings erected in 
‘their room, at the king’sexpence. A pyramidal obelifk of 
four fides, compofed of variegated Silefian marble, 75 feet 
_ high, is erected in the market place, having on one fide a 

marble buft of the king ; the pedeftal being of white Italian 
marble, and at each corner is a fmall ftatue of the fame. 
The town-church, fituated not far from the caftle, is a fine 
ftru€ture; the garrifon church is large, and under the pulpit, 
which is con{tructed of marble, lies the monument of king 
‘Frederick William. The orphan-honfe was founded in 
“1724, and affords maintenance and education to above 2000 
foldiers’ children, of both fexes; and to this belong one 
Lutheran and one Calvinift preacher. To this foundation 
is annexed the neighbouring village of Bornftadt, together 
with the gold and filver manufacture, and the magazine at 
Berlin. In this town there are a velvet and filk manufacture, 
and manufatures of fabrics of other kinds. The king’s 
guards, both horfe and foot, with other battalions, have 
ufually garrifoned this town; 15 miles S.W. of Berlin. 
N. lat. 52° 25'. E. long. 13°. 
POTZEL. See Possecx. 
POTZLOW, atown of the Ucker Mark of Branden- 
burg ; fix miles S. of Prenzlow. N. lat. 53° 11/. E. long. 
13° 54's 

_ POUANCE, a town of France, in the department of 

the Maine and Loire, and chief place of a canton, in the 


diftrit of Segré ; 11 miles N.W. of Segré. The place 
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contains 1306, and the canton 7382 inhabitants, on a terri- 
tory of 2624 kiliometres, in 15 communes, 

POUCA, a lake of Little Bucharia. 
E. long. 89° 14!. 

Pouca Hotun, a town of Little Bucharia; 10 miles W. 
of Tourfan. 

POUCH, in the Military Art, is af{quare cafe or bag of 
leather, with a flap over it, hanging to a buff fhoulder-belt 
of about three inches broad over the left fhoulder of the in- 
fantry, ufed for holding cartridges. The cartridge-boxes 
within the pouches fhould be made as light as poflible, with 
thirty-fix holes in each, in order to prevent the addition of 
boxes to buckle round the waift, which, by blowing up, 
have occationed mifchief and confufion. 

Poucn, in Botany. See SuuicuLa, and TetRapyYNAMIA. 

Poucu, Shepherd’s. See ALYssEuM. 

POUDER, Pix, Court. See Pie powder Court. 

POUDIME, in Geography, a town of Turkifh Armenia; 
30 miles E.$.E. of Trebifond. 

POUDINGORY, a town of Hindooftan, in the coun- 
try of the Nayrs ; four miles N. of Calicut. 

POUDRE és Chartreux. See Kermes Mineral. 

POVEGIA,, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Adriatic, 
near the coaft of the Dogado of Venice, in the podettata of 
Malamocco. Damaged veffels put in here for repair. 

POVENETZ, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Olonetz, on the N. coaft of lake One2f{koe; 120 miles 
N.N.E. of Olonetz. N. lat. 64°. E. long. 29° 44! 

POVERTY, Penta, in Mythology, was deified among the 
ancients ; accordingly Arrian informs us, that the Gadarians 
adored Poverty together with “ Arts,’? which they joined in 
the fame worfhip, becaufe Poverty is the mother of inyen- 
tion. Plautus, in the prologue to one of his comedies (In 
Trim.) makes this goddefs one of the perfons in the play, 
and fays, that fhe was the daughter of Debauchery. Plato 
makes Love to be her fon. 

Poverty Bay, in Geography, a bay on the E. coaft of 
New Zealand, in the South Pacific ocean, called by the 
natives * Taoneroa,’’ or Long Sand, difcovered by Capt. 
Cook in the year 1769. The bay is fhaped like a horfe- 
fhoe, and is known by an ifland lying clofe under the N.E. 
point ; the two points that form the entrance are elevated 
with {teep white cliffs, and lie from one another about 14 
or 2 leagues; the water in the bay is from 12 to 5 fathoms, 


N. lat. 32° 42!. 


-and it has a fandy bottom, with good anchorage ; but it is 


expofed to the wind between the S. and E. In fine weather 
boats may go in or out at any time of the tide; but the bar 
at the entrance prevents their going out, when the fea runs 
high. ‘The fhore of tlie bay, within its entrance, is a low 
flat fand; behind which, at a fmall diftance, the country 
exhibits a diverfified fcene of hills and vallies, clothed with 
wood and covered with verdure. The country appears to 
be well inhabited, particularly in the vallies that lead up 
from the bay, where Capt. Cook daily faw fmoke rifing in 
clouds, one behind another to a great diftance, till the view 
terminated in mountains of ftupendous height. It owed its 
name to the inhofpitable behaviour of the natives, who af- 
forded to the Endeavour only a little wood, and no other 

neceflary. S. lat. 38° 42’. W. long. 181° 36'. 
POUGET, Fraxcis Amié, in Biography, prieft of the 
oratory, and doétor of the Sorbonne, was born at Mont- 
pelier in 1666. He became vicar of St. Roche at Paris, 
and in that office he is faid to have converted La Fontaine, 
on which fubjeét he wrote a curious letter, publifhed by Def- 
molets in his “ Memoirs of Literature and of Hiittory.” 
Among the works of which he was the author, or editor, 
that in the higheit eftimation is entitled ‘ Inftruétions in the 
Torm 
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Form of a Catechifm, drawn up by the order of M. Joachim 
Colbert, bifhop of Montpelier.”” He alfo wrote “ Chriftian 
Inftru€tions on the Duties of the Knights of Malta:’? and 
« A Letter to M. Cardinal de Noailles, Archbifhop of Paris, 
on the Subject of the Bull Unigenitus.”” 

Poucet, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Herault; 18 miles N.E. of Beziers. 

POUGHKEEPSIC, atown of America, in the ftate 
of New York, pleafantly fituated on the E. bank of the 
Hudfon river, half way between New York and Albany. 
It has five churches, and a very flourifhing academy. The 
population in 1810 was 4670. N. lat. 41°41’. W. long. 
73° 58. 

POUGOMO, a river of Africa, which runs into the 
Atlantic, N. lat. 9°. 

POUGUES, a town of France, in the department of 
the Nievre, and chief place of a canton, in the di€tri&t of 
Nevers, fituated at the foot of a mountain, whence iflues a 
medicinal fpring; fix miles N. of Nevers. The place con- 
tains 975, and the canton 9768 inhabitants, on a territory 
of 2724 kiliometres, in 12 communes. 

POUGY, a town of France, in the department of the 
Aube; 13 miles N.E. of Troyes. 

POVIGELIO, a town of Italy, in the department of 
the Panaro; 1o miles N.N.W. of Reggio. 

POUILLON, a town of France, in the department of 
the Landes, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri€@t of 
Dax ; fix miles N. of Dax. ~The place contains 2718, and 
the canton 12,830 inhabitants, on a territory of 2024 kilio- 
metres, in 11 communes. 

POUILLY, a town of France, in the department of 
the Coté d’Or, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri@ 
of Beaune; 19 miles W.S.W. of Dijon. The place contains 
661, and the canton 12,561 inhabitants, on a territory of 
3324 kiliometres, in 28 communes.—A Ifo, a town of France, 
in the department of the Nievre, and chief place of a can- 
ton, im the diftrict of Cofne; 7 miles N. of La Charité. 
The place contains 2648, and the canton 9212 inhabitants, 
qn a territory of 2324 kiliometres, in 11 communes. 

POULO Pornt, a cape on the weft coaft of Sumatra. 
S. lat. 4° 4!.. E. long. 102° 5/. 

POULONG-TCHEN-TANG, a mountain of Thibet. 
N. lat. 31° 36!. E. long. 104° 36!. 

POULOU-TOU, a town of Chinefe Tartary, in the 
country of the Monguls. N. lat. 42° 33'. E. long. 112° 
43! ! 

POULTICE, or Pouttis, a form of medicine, called 
alfo cataplafm. 

POULTING Lue, in Rural Economy, a provincial 
term applied to a long flender rod ufed in beating fruit off 
the trees. 

POULTNEY, in Geography, a confiderable and flourith- 
ing town of America, in the {tate of Vermont, and county 
of Rutland, near Skeenfborough; containing 1904 inha- 
penaes eles a river of Vermont, which falls into Eatt 

ay. 

POULTON, or Poulton in the Fylde, a market-town 
and parifh in the hundred of Amoundernefs, and county 
palatine of Lancatter, England. The parifh comprifes the 
townfhips of Carleton, Hardhorn-with-Newton, Marton, 
Poulton, and Thornton; and contained, in the year 1811, 
646 houfes, and 3390 inhabitants. The town ie fituated 
near the mouth of the river Wyre, at the diftance of 21 miles 
S.W. by W. from Lancafter, and 2334 miles N.W. by N. 
from London. Some time after the conquelt, it conttituted 
the lordfhip of Roger de Poitiers; and was given by him 
to the abbey of Shrewlbury, together with the manor of 
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Bifcopeham. ‘The vicarage, however, being referved in this 


grant, was fubfequently impropriated to the nunnery of . 
Sion in Middlefex, but of late years has become private pro- 


perty. Poulton market-day 1s Monday weekly ; and the 
fairs are on the 13th February, 3d May, and 25th July. 
Here are three free fchools. 

Five miles weft from Poulton is the village of Blackpool, 
which has attained, within the laft 40 years, confiderable 
diftinion as a watering or bathing-place, for which its 
fituation and other charatteriftics are admirably adapted. 
At the fouthern end of this village ftands a building de- 
nominated Vauxhall, which was long a retreat for Popifh 
recufants. It 1715 it was fitted up to receive the Pretender 
in a ftate of concealment, till the people fhould be ready for a 
general infurreGtion. Being furrounded by a lofty wall, de- 
fended by a pool and a fwamp on the fouth and ealt fides ,and 
by the fea on the weft fide, it could only be approached from 
the north; and having many fecret recefles and hiding- 
places, it was well fuited for guarding againft Fertil. 
This building is now levelled with the ground. 
fea-beach here is a fine artificial parade; and in the village 
a news room and coffee-room have been eftablifhed for. the 
convenience of vifitors, who frequently amount to sco in 
one feafon. For many local particulars relating to this 
place, fee A Defcription of Blackpool, by W. Hutton, 
F.S.A., 1804; alfo Beauties of England, vol. ix. by John 
Britton, F.S.A. {3 

POULTRY, in Rural Economy, aterm applied to all 
kinds of domeftic fowls brought up in the farm-yard, as 
cocks and hens, ducks, geefe, turkeys, &c. The farm- 
yard cannot be faid to be complete, till well ftocked with 
thefe forts of birds. The advantage of this fort of ftock 
is, however, probably doubtful, except in particular fitua- 
tions, and where there is much grain cultivated. The poor 
villager may, however, reap in fome cafes benefit from pro- 
duéts of this fort, as they are able to fhift for themfelves in 
fome meafure the greateft part of the year, -by their feeding 
on infe&ts, corn, or any thing of that nature that they can 
find. 


thefe forts of live ftock, but thofe beft known of the fow} 
kind are the game breed, the white or Englifh breed, the 
black or Poland breed, the Darkixg breed, the large or /hake- 
bag breed, and the AZalay breed. 

The two firft are much {maller breeds than the others. 
This fort of ftock affords profit in the eggs, as well as the 
chickens ; therefore, fuch as are the beit layers and fitters 
fhould be chofen, which are in general the game and Poland 
breeds ; but the other breeds have probably the advantage 
in refpect to the fize of the eggs. As food, the game-and 
white breeds are faid to be the moft delicate. Some advife 
the choofing thofe that are the beft breeders and beit layers ; 
the oldeft being always reckoned the beft fitters, and the 
youngeft the beit layers; but no fort is good for either 
purpote, if they are kept too fat. The beit age to fet a 
hen for chickens is from two years old to five, and the beft 
month to fet them in is February ; though any month be- 
tween that and October is good. A hen fits twenty-one 
days, whereas geefe, ducks, and turkeys, - fit thirty. 
While fitting, they fhould have conftantly meat and drink 
near them, that they may not ttraggle from their eggs, and 
chill them. When fowls are fed with-buck-wheat, or with 
hemp-feed, it is faid they will lay more eggs than ordinary ; 
and buck-wheat, either whole or ground, made into, pafte, 
which is the bet way, is a grain that will fatten fowls very 
fpeedily ; but the as atarles, Fans ufed is barley-meal, with 
milk or water; but wheat-flour moiftened is by-fome 

thotight 
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It is well known that there are many different breeds of 
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thought the beit. ‘The hen fhould not differ from the nature 
of the cock, but both be working, vigilant, and laborious, 
for their chickens. It is better for the hen to have no 
hinder claws, becaufe they often break the eggs. Crowing 
hens are feldom either good layers or good breeders. 
To have large eggs, and in plenty, fome advife the 
giving the hens plenty of food, and fometimes oats and 
animal food, with fenugreek to heat them. And to pre- 
vent hens eating their neft eggs, plafter or chalk ones may 
be employed. 

Hens may be kept in the proportion of eight or ten to a 
cock. 

Mr. Young notices, that when in the common way the 
farmer keeps but a few of each fort, that take thetr chance 
at the barn-door, for the convenience of eggs, and not to 
go to market when a fowl is wanted, no particular attention 
is requifite ; but as, in fome fituations, they may pay well 
for more food and clofer attention, other circumftances may 
be remarked. The poultry-houfe fhould contain an apart- 
ment for the general itock to rooft in, another for fitting, 
a third for fattening, and a fourth for food. If the feale 1s 
large, there fhould be a fifth, for plucking and keeping 
feathers. 
fhe fhould have her cottage contiguous, that the {moke of 
her chimney may play into the roofting and fitting rooms ; 
poultry never thriving fo well as in warmth and {moke ; an 
obfervation as old as Columella, and ftrongly confirmed by 
the quantity bred in the fmoky cabins of Scotland and Ire- 
land. For fitting both turkeys and hens, nefts fhould be 
made in lockers, that have lids with hinges, to confine them, 
if neceflary ; or two or three will, in fitting, crowd into 
the fame neft. All muft have accefs to a gravelled yard, 
and to grafs for range ; and the building fhould be near the 
farm-yard, and have clear water near. Great attention 
fhould be paid to cleanlinefs and white-wafhing, not for ap- 
pearance, but to deftroy vermin. See Pourtry-Hou/e. 

In refpe&t to feeding them, boiled potatoes are the 
cheapeit food; and of corn, buck-wheat. Turkies, while 
young, demand inceffant attention, and mutt be fed with 
alum curd and leeks, or onions; for which purpofe, ftore 
of thofe roots fhould be kept where they will fhoot out, and 
produce much food. If there be not much fuccefs in broods, 
and a certain high price, they will not anfwer; for the ex- 
= are heavy in the management of this fort of poultry 

ock, 

In refpe& to fitting hens, the eggs fhould conftantly be 
fuch as are new-laid, and in a perfeétly frefh ftate. The 
number may be ten or a dozen; but it is beft not to have 
too many, as they can only cover a certain number. 

And the broods of chickens fhould be fo managed, as to 
have them coming in as the feafon begins to get warm in the 
{pring ; but by proper attention, they may be had at almoft 
any time of the year. When they are firft brought out, 
they fhould be attended to with care, where any are weak ; 
and fome advile their being removed into warmth, but it is 
probably beft to let them remain with the hen. When they 
are two days old, rice, fplit grits, or very {mall oatmeal, 
may be given them, fome dry, and fome tteeped in milk, 
or elfe crumbs of fine white bread; and when they have 
gained ftrength, curds, cheefe.parings, white bread, crufts 
foaked in milk, barley-meal, or wheaten bread fealded, or 
boiled or roafted potatoes, or any fuch like foft meat that 
is {mall, and will be eafily digefted. And it is neceffary to 
keep them in the houfe for fome time, efpecially in bad 
weather, and not to fuffer them to go abroad with the hen. 
Green chives chopped among their meat is very good, and 


. will-preferve them from difeafes in the head; and they 
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If a woman is kept purpofely to attend them,. 


fhould never want clear water, as puddle water is faid to be 
apt to give them the pip. 

Where the chickens are confined under coops, they fhould 
not be placed too near each other, as the hens are apt to 
deftroy each other’s chickens. 

The quantity of food whieh young chickens moftly con- 
fume is about one or two ounces in the day, while in their 
early growth, as from one to two pounds in weight. They 
fhould be prevented from picking up flugs, f{nails, &c. from 
the earth as much as poffible. 

In the view of fattening chickens, or other poultry, 
various modes are ufed; but the beft pra¢tice is probably 
that of confining them for a few days in dry well-ventilated 
places, covered fo as to prevent the entrance of too much 
light, the fowls being taken in, in good condition, from the 
poultry-yards. In thefe fituations they fhould be regularly 
fed three or four times in the courfe of a day with well 
roafted or {teamed potatoes, which are probably the cheapetit 
fort of food; as near Liverpool, in Mr. Wakefield’s prac- 
tice, which was upon an extenfive fcale, it was attended 
with the moft complete fuccefs, the poultry thriving per- 
fectly well. Buck-wheat is likewife an ufeful and cheap 
food for this purpofe, either given whole or ground into 
flour; barley-meal, ground malt, and alfo coarfe wheat- 
flour, when mixed up with milk, or, what is better, water, 
as milk runs quickly into a ftate of acidity, have been much 
recommended in this intention. From fome experiments, it 
has been ftated that pea-meal, employed in the fame way, 
poffeffes a {till more fattening property, and is at the fame 
time more economical, as going much further. A confine- 
ment of eight or ten days in this way will, in general, be 
{ufficient for effecting the bufinefs of fattening. When 
kept up long, fowls are extremely apt to be affected with 
difeafe. Whatever fort of food is made ufe of, full air and 
a perfe& ftate of cleanlinefs are effential in all the utenfils em- 
ployed for the purpofe, in order to prevent the food be- 
coming four, and the fowls affeéted with difeafes of the 
kinds mentioned below. 

It is ftated in the Suffex Corrected Agricultural Report, 
that North Chappel, Kindford, and other places there- 
abouts, are famous for their fowls. They are fattened 
there to a fize and perfection unknown elfewhere. The 
food given them is ground oats made into gruel, mixed with 
hog’s greafe, fugar, pot-liquor, and milk ; or ground oats, 
treacle, and fuet; alfo fheep’s pluck, &c.; and they are 
kept very warm. ‘They are always crammed in the morn- 
ing and at night. They mix the pot-hquor with a few 
handfuls of oatmeal; boil it; it is then taken off the fire, 
and the meal is wetted, fo as to be made to roll into pieces 
of a fufficient fize for cramming. ‘The fowls are put into 
the coops two or three days before they begin to cram them, 
which is done for a fortnight, and then they are fold to the 
higlers. They will weigh, when full grown, feven pounds 
each, and they are fold at from 4s. 6d. to 55. a piece; the 
average weight being five pounds ; but there are inftances, of 
thefe fowls weighing double this weight. Mr. Turner, of 
the firft of the above-named places, a tenant of lord Egre- 
mont’s, crams two hundred a year. And many fat caponé 
are fed in this manner; good ones always luok pale, and 
wafte away: great art and attention are requifite to cut 
them, and numbers are deftroyed in the operation. The 
Suffex breed are too long in their body, to cut them with 
much fuccefs, which is done at three-quarters old. 

The Darking fowls, as they are called, are all raifed in 
the weald of Suffex ; but the fineft market for them is Hor- 
fham. The five-clawed breed have been confidered as the 
beft fort: this, however, is a great miflake, and it took its 
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origin in fome fowls with this peculiarity, that happened to 
be very large and fine, which laid the foundation of what 
have been fince called the Darking or five-clewed fowls, 
and confidered in other parts of England as the prime itock ; 
but fuch a thing is hardly known in Suffex : it is a baftard 
breed. The fowls of the Suffex breed, which are ufed at 
the table of lord Egremont, have very frequently, it is faid, 
aftonifhed the company by their fize. 

All about the bighbourkoed of Oakingham in Berkfhire, 
alfo, the practice of cramming fowls is a lucrative branch 
of bufinefs. They are there put up in a dark place, and 
crammed with a pafte made of barley-meal, mutton-fuet, 
and fome treacle, or coarfe fugar, mixed with milk, and 
are found to be completely ripe in a fortnight. If they are 
kept longer, the fever, which is induced by this continued 
{tate of repletion, renders them red in their flefh, and un- 
faleable, and frequently kills them. 

Whether the practice of cramming in thefe forts of birds, 
as well as fome other kinds, has any very beneficial effect in 
promoting the fattening procefs, is a point in their manage- 
ment which has not yet been, by any means, fully afcer- 
tained; but it is a method which, as being attended with 
confiderable trouble, would hardly be had recourfe to, in 
fo many places, unlefs fome fort of advantage was derived 
from it. The fattening would, however, in thefe cafes, 
feem to depend upon the quantity of nutritious matter 
which is converted, and taken into the fyftem, as prepared 
by the procefs of digeftion, and not upon the quantity of 
food forced into the ftomach. See Turkey. 

It is ftated by a writer in the fixth volume of the Agri- 
cultural Magazine, that he has afcertained that three pounds 
of meal-flour, or grain of fuch a fort as does not coft more 
than a penny a pound, or to the farmer and cottager not 
even fo much with water, and what other fare the little 
creature can find for itfelf, will feed and fatten a chicken 
fufficiently from the time of its burfting the fhell, till that 
of its being of a growth, and in a condition fuitable for its 
being carried to market. And that the allowance of 
another penny is fufficient fer the attention and labour 
‘which its rearing requires. ‘The prime coft of the egg may 

e a halfpenny. Thus it is fuppofed, that even in the 
neighbourhood of any great town a chicken that fhall bring 
nine-pence, or rather one fhilling in the market, and is, in 
somparifon with other things, worth as much for the ufe of 
your own table, whether you be a rich or poor man, may 
be produced and reared at the expence of four-pence half- 
penny. And further, that in proportion as fowls are kept 
for the confumption of the portion of farinaceous food that 
is daily in walte about farm-houfes, the expence cannot be 
more than one penny; confequently, by attention to this 
economical mode, abundance of poultry may be had at a 
reafonable rate. And that old fowls, even though fed with 
food, for which money proportionate to the juft market 
value muft be paid, will, by their eggs, pay annually at leaft 
three times the coft of their fubfiftence, independently of the 
advantage of the manure which is afforded. 

A fyitem of farm-management in this refpe& is ftated by 
Mr. Young, as practifed by Mr. Boys of Kent, which 
appears to be extremely fimple and beneficial. The la- 
bourers’ wives and families who live on Mr. Boys’ farm do 
the whole; he fupplies them with what offal corn is necef- 
fary, and they return Mrs. Boys the grown fowls ready for 
market at three-pence each ; fix-pence for turkeys and geefe ; 
and three-pence for ducks; and the account, well kept, 
{tates a profit of twenty pounds a-year, after all the ex- 
pences are paid, and the family well fupplied. And fhe has 
likewife all the eggs without any payment. ‘This is a 


fyftem equally beneficial to the people who undertake it, 
and to the farmer. 

And a gentleman in that part of Berkfhire which is 
called the «* Vale of White Horfe,’’ to whofe comprehenfive 
mind nothing is too great, and to whom no objeét conneéted 
with the farm appears too little, favoured the writer of the 
Agricultural Report of that diftri€t with an infpetion of 


his bailiff’s book, from which he made the following ex- 


tracts on the produce of the poultry-yard. It was the 
account for one year : 
GL se tad 
1293 eggs, attwo for id. - =) {2 agrLe 
166 fowls, at 3s. per couple «> Pees 
31 ducks, at 45. 6d. per couple - Zug > 
22 geefe, at 55. each = - 5 10 oO 
34 turkies, at 7s. 6d. each - - 12 1§ © 
36.17 7 


It is fuggefted, that the eftimated price here is much lower 
than the average of markets in general; but it will furnifh 
fome criterion of the comparative value of domettic poultry 
in a farming point of view. 

It is conceived, that the confolidation of farms, among 
other ill confequences, has diminifhed the quantity of poul- 
try, and confequently enhanced the price. And that 
though the gentleman, the yeoman, and the capital rack- 
renter, may fometimes rear enough for the fupply of their 
own tables; yet it is an object beneath their notice to 
produce a fupply for the public. Therefore the bufinefs 
of breeding poultry for the market is either left to the 
cottager, whofe means and opportunities are limited, or to 
the little tradefman and farmer. 

Eggs, too, from the fame caufe, are much dearer than 
formerly ; and yet, when we contider the amazing demand 
and confumption, it is only wonderful they fhould be pro- 
cured onany terms. In every part of this county, however, 
the fupplies are pretty abundant, though rather high, of 
both poultry and eggs; ‘and as fowls are the leaft expenfive 
of all kinds of live-ftock to a poor man, it is fuggefted, 
that he fhould be encouraged to profit himfelf and the 
public, by keeping as many of them as his fituation will 
permit. 

The market of Oakingham is particularly famous for 
fatted fowls, by which many perfons in the town and 
neighbourhood gaina living. They are fold to the London 
dealers ; and the fum of 150/. has been returned in ‘one 
market-day by this traffic. Twenty dozen of thefe fowls 
were purchafed for one gala at Windfor, at the rate of 
half a guinea a couple. At fome feafons of the year, 155. 
are paid for a couple. They conittitute the principal com- 
merce of the place. 

In the county of Chelter, the generality of the farmers 
feem to be of opinion, that it is more profitable to keep 
fowls for their eggs, than to breed them for the table; a 
confiderable number, however, are brought into the different 
markets in the county for fale, and a {till larger portion is 
purchafed by the higglers, and carried to other markets in 
the large towns in the neighbouring diftri@s. In moft 
counties where grain is much cultivated, or where other 
forts of proper food are in plenty, poultry of the fowl 
kinds may be advantageoufly reared, both for the fake of 
the eggs and the birds. 

Birds of the poultry kind are fubje@ to different difeafes, 
as the pip, the roup, the flux, the /froppage, and blindnefs. The 
firft is faid to be occafioned by eating foul meat, and 
drinking dirty water, or the want of water. It is known 
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by a thin white fcale on the tip of the tongue, which pre- 
vents the fowl from eating ; and it is cured by taking off 
the feale with your nail, and rubbing falt upon the tongue. 

The fecond is fuppofed to be a fort of {welling on the 
rump, which diforders the fowl prodigioufly ; and is 
obfervable by the feathers on the affected part {landing out 
of their natural pofition, the quills being full of blood. 
Pulling out the feathers, opening the fore, forcing out the 
core, and wafhing the part with brine or with falt- and 
water, will effe& the cure, it is faid, in molt cafes of this 
nature. 

The flux is fuppofed to depend on eating too great a quan- 
tity of moift fermenting food, and which is cured by ‘giving 
peas-meal and fealded rice with alittle wax. The floppage 
in fowls is a fort of coftivenefs, which affeéts them to fuch 
a degree, that they are unable to walk, and is fhewn by 
their not eating as ufual. Its cure is effected by anointing 
the vents, and then feeding them with corn, or {mall bits 
of bread foaked in‘urine ; the obftru¢ting furfaces may alfo 
be taken out of the crops. The blindnefs of fowls is beit 
remedied by a change of food, and letting them have a free 
air. 
It is obferved, to diftinguith whether poultry is good or 
not, the following circumftances fhould be noticed : after a 
chicken is killed, it will be tiff, white, and firm in the vent, 
if new killed ; but tender and green in the vent, if ftale ; and 
#f you rub your finger on the breaft of a chicken, if it be 
new killed it will feel rough; but if ftale, flippery and 
flimy. 

Guinea fowls are a fort of bird of the fowl kind, which 
lay very abundantly, but which, from their retaining much 
of their wild nature, are apt to wander much from home, 
and of courfe cannot be kept fo conveniently as the more 
domettic fort of fowls. They are likewife remarkably fhy, 
and en that account liable to forfake their nefts upon the 
leaft difturbance being given them. ‘They are probably 
better for the table than the common fowl, as being larger, 
aud having more of what is termed the game flavour; they 
have likewife the property of breeding abundantly when 
properly managed. 

Turkeys are a fort of farm-ftock that can only be kept 
with advantage in diftriéts where grain is the predominant 
article of cultivation. There are two varieties of thefe 
birds in this country, the black and the {peckled forts, the 
former of which is, in general, the larger and more hardy. 
It is found that they are birds that profper very wetl in 
open countries, where there is not much fhelter to harbour 
vermin to deftroy them: for they are naturally inclined to 
ramble. The hens, likewife, are fo negligent of their 
young, that whilft they have one to follow them, they never 
take any care of the reft; and therefore there muit be a 
great deal of care taken of them whilft they are young, to 
watch them, and to keep them warm, as being birds that 
cannot bear the cold. But fome, where they have the con- 
veniency of a {mall cover near the houfe, let them take their 
liberty, and feek their own nefts ; but it is only in parti- 
cular places that they do well with fuch management. It 
is obferved, that a gentleman had a hen-turkey of the 
wild kind from Virginia, from which, and an Englifh ccck, 
he raifed a very fine breed, and much larger than the 
common, and reared their young ones without any care or 
trouble, breeding much better than the Englifh forts. 
Where they are kept with corn, they are very great feeders, 
and devour a great deal; but if left to their liberty when 
grown up, they nearly get their own living, by feeding on 
herbs, feeds, &c. 

Fhis is a fort of bird which breeds without the male 


birds being kept conftantly with the females during the 
laying feafon, as is the cafe with moft other forts of birds. 
Turkeys are very apt to ftraggle, often laying their cegs 
in fecret places; and therefore muft be watched, and made 
to lay at home. They begin to lay in March, and will 
fitin April. Eleven or thirteen eggs are the moft they fit 
on. They hatch in between twenty-five and thirty days ; 
and when they have hatched their brood they muft be care- 
fully kept warm, for the leaft cold kills them. They may 
be fed either with curds, or frefh cheefe chopped in {mall 
pieces with onions or leeks, and their drink may be new 
milk, or milk and water. Some give them oatmeal and 
milk boiled thick together, into which they put onions or 
leeks chopped fmall, and fometimes eggs boiled hard, and 
cut in little pieces. They mutt be fed often, as the hea 
will not take much care of them, and when they have got 
fome ftrength, be fed abroad in a clofe walled place, where 
they cannot ftray ; not letting them out till the dew is off 
the grafs, and taking care to have them in again before the 
night, becaufe the dew is very prejudicial to them. 

It is noticed that thefe birds, when young, may be fat- 
tened with great expedition by means of boiled potatoes 
and good barley meal, mixed well together with chopped 
onions or leeks, if they be kept fed in a regular manner. 
The writer of Pra¢tical Agriculture fays, that the 
practice of cramming them is a piece of ftupid and un- 
neceflary cruelty, as it is evident they can only fatten in 
proportion to the quantity of food which is digefted, what- 
ever quantity may be forced upon them; befides, they 
will confume it faft enough if regularly fed, which is pro- 
bably the faé&t, however cuftom may have fanétioned fuch 
a method of fattening them. The author of the original 
Report of Norfolk thinks, that the finenefs of the flavour 
in the Norfolk turkeys depends on the drynefs of the foil in 
that diftrict, and the extenfivenefs of the range which they are 
fuffered to poflefs while in their young growth. The dif- 
ference between the living and dead weight of a turkey, is 
thus ftated by Mr. Young; live weight 2tlb., dead weight 
14lb. 

The farmers in many diftri€ts of the country are prevented 
from the raifing and keeping birds of this kind, on account 
of the great mifchief which they do to the different forts 
of field crops. They are, however, fine farm-yard birds, 
wherever they can be kept with propriety. 

Ducks are a fort of water-fowl that may be raifed with 
benefit in particular fituations, where there is plenty of 
water for them to ref upon in the vicinity of the farm-ftead, 
as they require little trouble or attention. There are dif- 
ferent breeds, but the Engli/h or white, and the brown or 
Jpeckled wild breeds, are probably to be preferred. Tie 
latter are, however, apt to wander. But it is only in fuch 
fituations as above, that this fort of ftock can be kept with 
benefit, except it be a few juft for the purpofe of the table. 
Ducks mottly begin to lay early in the year, as the latter 
end of January, or beginning of the following month, efpe- 
cially when well fed, and they require great attention at 
this period, as they lay a great number of eggs, and are 
very apt to drop them in the water, or at random in other 
places. One drake is fufficient for four or five ducks. 
When fet, from ten to a dozen or thirteen eggs are a fuf- 
cient number. They fit about thirty days, and, during the 
time, fhould be fed, and have water near their nefts, to 
prevent the eggs being injured by their leaving them too 
long. When hatched, the ducklings fhould remain with 
the duck in fome indlofed, fafe, warm, funny place, and 
be well fed with crumbs of bread, grits, or barley-meal, 
with well roafted or boiled potatoes, well mixed, and ufed 
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in a frefh ftate, fand and clean water being conitantly kept 
befide them in fhallow pans. It is obferved that the duck- 
breeders have in general a provifion of worms, {nails, and 
other fimilar animals, in readinefs for them when a little 
more advanced in their growth, as well as corn either in its 
ground or natural ftate, and that it is likewife a point of 
great importance to keep them perfectly clean, and to let 
them have plenty of dry clean ftraw as litter. They fhould 
never be left at full liberty till they are become quite ftrong, 
as a month or fix weeks old, being conftantly kept as dif- 
tinét as poflible from the other forts of poultry. 

In the fattening of thefe birds, which are greedy, but 
hot nice feeders, grain, either in its whole, or reduced mixed 
ftate, is probably the beft fort of food. The ufe of boiled 
potatoes well mixed with oatmeal, is found to be an econo- 
mical and expeditious method. Much, however, depends 
on their being fed in an exact and regular manner, and on a 
proper fupply of water and fand being conitantly given ; 
while at the fame time they are kept ina perfeétly quiet 
detached fituation, not too much expofed to the a¢tion of 
light, but well aired. When fattened on animal fubftances, 
which are very expeditious in accomplifhing the bufinefs, 
they are faid to have more refemblance both in the colour 
and flavour of their flefh to the wild duck, than in the com- 
mon method. In the acorn feafon they are alfo capable of 
being readily fattened on that fort of food, and are allowed 
to be well flavoured in their fleth from the ufe of it. And 
Mr. Wefton has advifed the ufe of malt for this purpofe, 
which, he fays, anfwers in the proportion of fomething lefs 
than a gallon per duck. It has an amazing quality in fat- 
tening them when young, and caufes the flefh to be very 
delicate ; when old, they readily fatten with almoft any food ; 
but for the flavour it gives the flefh, he would always prefer 
malt before any thing elfe: before they have been put up to 
fatten, he has eee given them plenty of lettuces, which 
they are exceedingly fond of; they are, he thinks, a very 
cheap food for them, as they need then have but little corn 
in completing them. 

lt has been long ago obferved that thefe birds are ufeful 
in deftroying flugs, caterpillars, &c.; and the author of the 
Report of Middlefex thinks it is clearly afcertained, that 
ducks might be kept in fuch numbers on corn farms, as 
to prevent any fenfible lofs or deftruction in their crops by 
worms, flugs, or caterpillars ; and yet we are always hearing 
of great lofles occafioned by thefe vermin. The fupport of 
a hundred or two of ducks on a farm is a trifling expence, 
and might be confidered in the light of enfuring the young 
crops againft being cut off. It is thought that many 
farmers receive more damage to a crop in one feafon, than 
would fupport a fufficient number of ducks to give fecurity 
for twenty years. 

And the eftablifhing of decoys for the taking of wild 
ducks, isa point that deferves the farmer’s notice in parti- 
cular fituations, as where there is a great extent of water in 
a retired fituation, at a fhort diftance from the fea. It is 
often done in the wilds of Lincolnfhire, and in Norfolk, as 
well as fome other diftriéts. Mr. Marfhall remarks, that the 
lakes and large pools, which abound in the fouthern hun- 
dreds ot Eatt Norfolk, are the nurferies of imnumerable 
flights of ¢ wild fowl,’ of various fpecies, but principally 
ducks ; which are taken in great numbers in decoys, formed 
on the margins of thefe waters; “and which, in eligible 
fituations, may well be confidered as objects of rural eco- 
nomy. But that judgment is requifite in forming and 
managing a decoy. A gentleman in this neighbourhood 
had, fayshe, a perfon out of Lincolnfhire to make one for 
him. But after a great expence of cutting pipes, fixing 
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fkreens, nets, &c. it proved uniuccefsful. ‘T'he pipes were 
too ftraight, too clofe and confined, and too narrow at the 
mouth; without any banks for the wild fowl to bafk upon. 
Upon the whole it was too much like a trap to be taken in. 

He notices, that the leading principles of a decoy are 
thefe ; as the wild duck is a very fhy bird, and delights in 
retirement, the firft ftep, therefore, is to endeavour to make 
the given water a peaceful afylum, by fuffering the ducks to 
reft on it undifturbed. The fame love of concealment leads 
them to be partial to waters whofe margins abound with un- 
derwood and aquatic plants ; hence, if the given water is net 
already furnifhed with thefe appendages, they muft be pro- 
vided ; for itis not retirement alone which leads them into 
thefe receffles, but a fearch after food alfo. And further, 
that at certain times of the day, when wild fowl are off their 
feed, they are equally delighted with a fmooth, grafly mar- 
gin, to adjuft and oil their plumage upon. On the clofe- 
paftured margins of large waters frequented by wild fowl, 
hundreds may be feen amufing themfelves in this way ; and, 
perhaps, nothing draws them fooner to a pwater than a con- 
veniency of this kind: hence it becomes effentially neceflary 
to fuccefs, to provide agrafly, fhelving, {mooth-fhaven bank 
at the mouth of the pipe, or canal, leading from the water 
to a tunnel net, fixed at the head of it ;. but hid from the 
fight among trees and aquatic plants; the difficulties ‘that 
remain are thofe of getting them off the bank into the 
water, without taking wing; and of leading them up the 
pipe to the fnare which is fet for them, in the moft eafy man- 
ner. 

With a view to get them off the bank into the water, a 
dog is neceflary, (the more like a fox the better,) which 
fhould {teal from behind a fkreen of reeds, which is placed 
by the fide of the pipe to hide the decoyman, as well as his 
dog. On feeing the dog, the ducks rufh into the water, 
where the wild fowl confider themfelves as fafe from the 
enemy which had affailed them, and of courfe do not take 
wing. 

cman the wild-fowl, a parcel (perhaps eight or ten) of 
decoy-ducks fhould be mixed, which will probably be in- 
ftrumental in bringing them, with greater confidence, to the 
bank. As foon as thefe are in the water, they make for the 
pipe, at the head of which they have been conftantly fed ; 
and in which they have always found an afylum from the 
dog. The wild ducks follow, while the dog keeps driving 
behind ; and, by that means, takes off their attention from 
the trap they are entering. When, as foon as the decoyman, 
who is all the while obferving the operation through peep- 
holes in the reed-fkreen, fees the entire fhoal under a canopy 
net which covers and enclofes the upper part of the pipe, he 
fhews himfelf ; when the wild fowl inftantly take wing ; but 
their wings meeting with an impervious net, inftead of a 
natural canopy formed of reeds and bull-rufhes, they fall 
again into the water, and, being afraid to recede, the man 
being clofe behind them, pufh forward into the tail of the 
tunnel net which terminates the pipe. He has been told by 
the proprietor of a decoy, who is himfelf fond of the di- 
verfion, and whofe veracity he has no reafon to doubt, that 
he has, in this way, caught ‘nine dozen’ at a pufh. 

And from this ufe of the pipe, its form becomes obvious. 
It ought to refemble the outlet of a natural brook, or a 
natural inlet or creek of the principal water. The mouth 
ought to be fpacious, and free from confinement, that the 
wild fowl, on their firft rufhing into the water, and while 
they have yet the power of recolle&tion, may be induced to 
begin to follow the tame ducks ; and for the fame purpofe 
it ought to be creoked, that its inward narrownefs, and nets, 
may not,“in the firft inftance, be perceived. The lower 
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part of a French horn is confidered as the beft form of the 
pipe of a decoy that can be had. 

But a material cireumitance remains yet to be explaiied. 
It is the invariable nature of wild fowl to take wing with 
their heads towards the wind; and it is always imprudent to 
attempt to take them in a decoy, unlefs the wind blows 
down the pipe ; for, while their enemy is to leeward of them, 
they have lefs {cruple to go up the pipe, making fure of an 
efcape by their wings. What is of {till more confequence, 
if the wind fet up the pipe, when they take wing under the 
canopy net, fome of them would probably efcape (a circum- 
ftance always to be dreaded), and thofe which fell again into 
the water, would fall, of courfe, with their heads towards 
the wind, and would with great difficulty be driven into 
thetunnel. It is alfo further itated, that this point is fo well 
known by decoymen in general, that every decoy is, when 
_ circumftances will admit of it, furnifhed with three or four 
different pipes, pointing to diftinét quarters of the horizon, 
that no opportunity may be loft on account of the wind 
being in any particular point. - 

Contrivances of this fort for catching ducks and other 
kinds of birds, are pretty frequently met with in Effex, and 
it is noticed in the corrected Report on Agriculture for 
that diftri@, that one of the beft, if not the moft confider- 
able, decoys in that county, is in the ifland of Merfea, and 
rented with a {mall farm of about fixty acres, by Mr. 
Buxton, of Layer dela Haye. He was fo obliging as to 
accompany the writer from thence into Merfea, and to fhew 
him his decoy. Not having before viewed a decoy in the 
taking {eafon, he had not remarked the precaution of each 
perfon taking a piece of lighted turf ftuck on atable fork in 
his hand to approach the decoy; as the wild ducks, it is 
faid, would fmell the perfon without this caution, and im- 
mediately quit the pond. He found the expences of this 
decoy confiderable ; two men attend it, who are paid above 
1oo/. a-year ; repairs, nets, rent, &c. amount in all to about 
300/. a-year. Ducks are fometimes fo low as 145. a dozen. 

Dun birds are alfo frequently fecured by means fomewhat 
of this kind, in this diftri€t. The contrivances for taking 
thefe birds here were new to him. At the decoy for them 
near Ipfwich, there is a feries of very high poles fet up, to 
which the nets are attached, for taking them in their flight ; 
and thefe poles are permanent. But at this Merfea decoy, 
to which this bird reforts in large quantities, as well as ducks, 
the net poles are fufpended when not at work. Mr. Lee 
has a decoy at Goldhanger, in the fame county, in which he 
took, at one haul, one waggon-load and two cart-loads of 
dun birds; but the difturbance made, frightened fuch as 
efcaped fo much, that he took no more that feafon. 

Though the expence, in fome cafes, as has been feen, is 
very confiderable, yet there is often no fmall profit attached 
to thefe kinds of decoys. 

It may be noticed, that the fattening of ducks at any age 
is eafy, and whether it be the duckling, or the grown duck, 
the method to be ufed is exaétly the fame. See Duck. 

Geefe are a fort of bird that will live upon commons, or 
any fort of paftures, and need little care or attendance ; 
only they fhould have plenty of water. The largeft Eng- 
lith geefe are reckoned the beft, but there is a fort of Spanith 
geefe that are much better layers and breeders. In providing 
geefe for keeping, the author of Praétical Agriculture fays, 
great care fhould always be taken to procure them as large 
im fize as poflible, and from places where they have been 
well kept. Geefe, like moft other birds, begin to lay in the 
{pring months; and the earlier this happens the better, as 
the price of early green geefe is generally high, and in fome 
cafes it may be poflible to have a fecond brood. Both thefe 


purpofes may be promoted by letting them be well fed with 
Oats, grains, or fome fuch kinds of food at the period. 
The goofe generally lays from eight to twelve eggs. It 
may be known when geefe are about to lay, from ttraw 
being frequently picked up and carried about by them. The 
length of time of fitting is about thirty days. When geefe 
are inclined to fit, they generally fhew it by remaining on 
their nefts after laying a confiderable time. In this cafe a 
proper quantity of eggs, as from ten to twelve, fhould be 
placed in the neits, and fomething put before them, fo as 
to prevent the geefe from being much feen. They fhould 
alfo have plenty of food, fand, and water, near them, in 
order that they may not remain long off the nefts, and in 
that way let the eggs be too much cooled. The ganders 
fhould be left with them as guards. When the weather is 
warm, they generally hatch fooner than when it is cold. 
After the goflings are hatched, the beft method is to let 
them remain with the goofe, efpecially where they are 
ftrong, in fome warm funny place, that is well fecured 
againit the entrance of rats, and all other forts of vermin, 
and which is properly fupplied with water ; being well fed 
with the crumbs of bread, grits, wheat, and fome chopped 
clivers. They fhould remain in this confinement until they are 
grown ftrong, and capable of following the goofe with eafe ; 
they may then be put into a {mall field or paddock, where 
the grafs is fhort, till they are fit to be turned out with the 
geefe. When they are weakly, it.is cuftomary to feed 
them in the houfe with bread foaked in milk, or a little bar- 
ley-meal, and where this is done, they fhould, however, 
always be put under the goofe again immediately after fuch 
feeding, and handled as little as poflible ; warmth in this 
itage being the mott eflential article in rearing them. They 
fhould never be fuffered while very young to go in the 
wet, dew, or water, as the cold foon deftroys them, by 
giving them the cramp or other difeafes. 

In the Lincolnfhire Report it is {tated to be the pratice 
of that diftri&, where vait numbers of thefe birds are an- 
nually produced, for their nefits to be made of ftraw, and 
confined, fo as that the eggs cannot roll out when the geefe 
turn them, which they do every day. When near hatching, 
the fhell is broken a little againft the beak or nib of the 
gofling, to give air, or to enable it to receive ftrength to 
throw off the fhell at a proper time: this is, however, fel- 
dom neceflary. It is added, that the time of plucking them 
is about the beginning of April, when the fine feathers of 
their breafts and backs fhould be gently and carefully 
plucked: care muft be taken not to pull or interrupt their 
down or pen feathers, and the quills fhould be pulled five out 
of each wing. And it is obferved that they will bear pull- 
ing in thirteen or fourteen weeks again, or twice ina year : 
the feathers three times a year of the old geefe and ganders, 
feven weeks from.each pulling. The young geefe may be 
pulled once at thirteen or fourteen weeks old, but not 
quilled, being hatched in March. But when late in hatch- 
ing, the brood geefe fhould not be-plucked fo foon as April, 
but the month after.~ When well fed with barley and oats, 
they thrive and do better, and their feathers grow fafter, and 
are better in quality than where it is omitted. They mutt 
conftantly have plenty of grafs and water; it is further 
ftated, that in many parts of that fenny diftrict, great ad- 
vantage is made by the frequent pluckings of the geefe. 
At Pinchbeck, it is the praétice to pluck them five times in 
the year, as at Lady-day, Midfummer, Lammas, Michael- 
mas, and Martinmas. The feathers of a dead goofe are 
worth fixpence, thofe giving a pound, but plucking alive 
does not yield more than three-pence a head per annum. 
Some wing them only every quarter, taking ten ae 
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from each goofe, which fells at five fhillings a thoufand. 
Plucked geefe formerly paid in feathers one fhilling a head 
in Wildmoor fen, but at prefent it is much more. 

In Lancafhire no fort of management is purfued with 
thefe birds, but thofe of taking care of their eggs while 


they lay, and -guarding the young goflings from accidents 


for a week or two, while they get fufficiently ftrong to take 
care of themfelves. The geefe are ufually plucked twice in 
the year, as about Midfummer and at harvett, in each of 
which pluckings they afford fully one fhilling each, pro- 
ducing, on the whole, a profit of about four fhillings and 
fixpence a piece to their owners. When they are killed, 
each goofe yields about half a pound of feathers, independent 
of the former pluckings. . 

They are here moft commonly fattened with oatmeal and 
potatoes, ina bailed or fteamed itate, the two fubftances 
being well ‘mixed together immediately before being ufed. 
Each goofe requires about two pounds and a half of meal, 
befides the potatoes, to render it quite fat. A good goofe, 
when completely fattened, will weigh about nine pounds. 

Vait numbers of geefe are reared and kept upon the com- 
mons, in this as well as other counties. 

In fattening green geefe, they may be fhut up when they 
are about two months old, and they willbe fat in about a 
month more. They fheuld have a little grafs with their dry 
food, which may be any fort of grain, malt or carrots. 

But in the fatting of older geefe, it is commonly done when 
they are about fix months old, in or after harveft, when 
they have been in the fubble field, from which food fome 
kill them, which is a good way; but thofe who have 
a mind to have them very fat, fhut them up for a fortnight 
or three weeks ; and feed them with oats, {plit beans, bar- 
ley-meal, or ground malt mixed with milk, the beft thing 
to fatten them with being malt, according to Mr. Wetton. 
Green geefe will likewife feed on and fatten well with car- 
rots, cut {mall, and given them. If you give ttore-geefe 
rye before or about Midfummer, it will ttrengthen them and 
keep them in health, that being commonly the time when 
they become fickly. See Caron, Cuicken, Cock, Ecos, 
Hey, and Puasrtanus Gallus. 

Pouitry Hou/fe, in Rural Economy, that fort of building 
which is contrived for the purpofe of containing poultry, 
for laying, hatching, fattening, &c. It is obferved, ina 
paper in the firft volume of Communications to the Board 
of Agriculture, that this fort of ftock, when rightly ma- 
naged, might be afource of great profit to the farmer; but 
where many are kept they ought not to be allowed to go at 
large, in which cafe little profit can be expected, for not 
only many of their eggs will be loft, and many of themfelves 
perhaps deftroyed by vermin, but at certain feafons they do 
a great deal of mifchief, both in the barn-yard and in the 
field, No doubt they pick up fome grain at the barn-doors 
that might gtherwife be loft, but if the ftraw is properly 
thrafhed and fhook, there would be very little of this. In 
the common carelefs way of thrafhing, a great deal of corn 
is undoubtedly thrown out among the ftraw; but when we 
confider the dung of the fowls, and their feathers that get 
among it, andthe injury thefe may do the cattle, this is no 
object. It is much better, the writer thinks, to allow the 
poultry a certain quantity of corn and other food, and to 
let the cattle have the benefit of what corn may be among 
the ftraw. He therefore concludes that poultry ought 
always to be confined, but not in a clofe, dark, diminutive 
hovel, asis often the cafe ; they fhould have a fpacious airy 
place, properly conftructed for them. Some people are of 
opinion, that each fort of poultry fhould be kept by itfelf, 
This, however, is not abfolutely neceffary, for all forts may 
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be kept promifcuoufly together, provided they have a place 
fufficiently large to accommodate them conveniently, and pro- 

er divifions and nefts for each kind to retire to feparately, 
which they will naturally do of themfelves. And, he adds, 
that this mode was practifed with great fuccefs at Mr. Wake- 
field’s, near Liverpool, who kept a large ftack of turkeys, 
geefe, hens, and ducks, all in the fame place: and although 
young turkeys are in general confidered fo difficult to bring 
up, he reared great numbers of them, the writer obferves, 
in this manner every feafon, with little or no trouble what- 
ever. For which purpofe he had about three quarters, 
or near a whole acre, inclofed with a fence only fix or 
feven fect high, formed of flabs fet on end, or any thin- 
nings of fir or other trees fplit and put clofe toge- 
ther. They are faftened by a rail near the top, and 
another near the bottom, and are pointed fharp, which he 
{uppofes prevents the poultry flying over, for they never 
attempt it, although fo low. Within this fence are places 
done up flightly, but well fecured from wet, for each fort 
of poultry ; alfo a pond or itream of water running through 
it. hefe poultry are fed almoft entirely with potatoes 
boiled in fteam, and thrive aftonifhingly well. The quantity 
of dung that is made in this poultry place, is alfo an objeét 
worth attention ; and when it is cleaned out, a thin paring 
of the furface isat the fame time taken off, which makes a 
valuable compoit, for the purpofe of manure. But for 
keeping poultry upon a {mall icale, it is only neceffary to 
have a {mall fhed or flight building, formed in fome warm 
fheltered funny fAtuation, if near the kitchen or other place 
where aconttant fire is kept fo much the better, with pro- 
per divifions, boxes, lockers, or other contrivances for the 
different forts of birds, and for their laying in, fitted up 
in it. : 

It is, however, fated in the paper before noticed, that the 
moit magnificent poultry place perhaps that ever has been 
built, is at lord Penrhyn’s, at Winnington, in Chefhire : it 
confilts of a handfome regular front, extending about 140 
feet: at each extremity is a neat pavilion, with a large 
arched window. ‘'Theife pavilions are united to the centre 
of the defign, by a colonnade of fmall caft-iron pillars, 
painted whyte, which fupports a cornice, and a flate roof, 
covering a paved walk, anda variety of different conve- 
niencies for the poultry, for keeping eggs, corn, &c. The 
doors into thefe are all of lattice work, alfo painted white, 
and the framing green. In the middle of the front are four 
handfome flone columns, and four pilaflers, fupporting 
likewife a cornice anda flate roof, under which and between 
the columns is a beautiful mofaic iron gate ; on one fide of 
this gate is anelegant little parlour, beautifully papered and 
furnifhed ; and at the other end of the colonnade a very neat 
kitchen, fo exceflively clean, and in fuch high order, that 
itis delightful to view it. This front is the diameter or 
chord of a large femicircular court behind, round which 
there is alfo a colonnade, and a great variety of conveniencies 
for the poultry: this court is neatly paved, and a circular 
pond and pump in the middle of it. The whole fronts to- 
wardsa rich httle field or paddock, called the poultry pad- 
dock, in whichthe poultry have liberty to walk about be- 
tween meals. It happened while the writer was there to 
be their dinner time, at one o’clock. At this hour a bell 
rings, and the beautiful gate in the centre is opened. The 
poultry being then mottly walking in the paddock, and 
knowing by the found of the bell that their repaft is ready 
for them, fly and run from all corners, and rufh in at the 
gate, every one ftriving who can get the firft fhare in the 
icramble. At that time there were about 600 poultry of 
different kinds in the place, and although fo large a num- 
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ber, the femicircular court is kept fo very neat and clean, 
that nota {peck of dung is to befeen. This poultry place 
is built of brick, excepting the pillars and cornices, and, 
he believes, lintels and jambs of the doors and windows, but 
the bricks are not feen, being all covered with a remarkably 
fine kind of flate from his lordfhip’s eftate in Wales. Thefe 
flates are clofely jointed and faftened with ferew nails, on 
{mall {pars fixed to the brick ; they are afterwards painted, 
and fine white fand thrown on while the paint is wet, which 
gives the whole an appearance of the mott beautiful free- 
itone. This fort of cleanlinefs, with as free a circulation 
of air as poffible, and a proper fpace for the poultry to 
run in, is effential to the rearing of this fort of {tock with 
the greateft advantage and fuccefs, as in narrow confined 
fituations they are never found to anfwer in fo perfect a 
manner. 

POUNCE, among 4rtificers, a little heap of charcoal 
duft, inclofed in fome open ftufl, to be pafled over holes 
pricked in a work, in order to mark the lines or defigns 
thereof on a paper placed underneath; which are to be 
afterwards finifhed with a pencil, a needle, or the like. 

The word is formed from the French ponce, pumice-{tone ; 
becaufe they anciently ufed pumice-ftone powdered for this 
purpofe. 


Pounce is much ufed by embroiderers, to transfer their 


patterns upon their ftuffs; by lace-makers, and fometimes 
alfo by engravers; and a kind made of gum fandarach, by 
writing-mafters, which being rubbed on the paper, makes 
it lefs apt to imbibe the ink; it is, therefore, ufed in this 
manner by thofe who are curious in the art of the pen, by 
which means the writing appears more precife, fharp, and 
determinate. 

The varnifh-makers alfo ufed to diffolve it in oil of tur- 
pentine, or in linfeed oil, or in fpirit of wine; from which 
mixture is produced a kind of liquid varnifh. 

Pounces, in Falconry, the talons or claws of a bird of 


rey. sd 
; POUND, Lipra, a weight of a certain proportion, 
much ufed asa ftandard for determining the gravities and 
quantities of bodies. ; 

The word is derived from the Saxon pund, or pond, 
pondus, weight. 

We have two different pounds in England ; tthe pound 
troy, and the pound avoirdupois. The pound troy confifted 
originally of 7680 grains, but was afterwards reduced to 
5760, making 24 grains the pennyweight, inftead of 32: 
thefe were grains of wheat taken from the middle of the ear. 
The pound troy is = 7025 French grains = 7766 Dutch 
afes = 6948 Hamburgh or Cologne efchen = 7475 Spanith 
or Caftilian grains. ‘The Tower or Moneyers’ pound, with 
which gold and filver were weighed in England before the 
reign of Henry VIII., and which is ftill occafionally re- 
ferred to on the fubjeét of coins, was lighter than the pound 
troy by 15 pennyweights troy. a. 

One pound avoirdupois is = 7000 grains, troy weight ; 
and, therefore, 144 lb. avoirdupois 175 lb. troy, or 
192 0z. avoirdupois = 17502. troy. The pound avoir- 
dupois is = 8537 French grains = 9439 Dutch afes. 

The old commercial weight of England, which is ftill 
retained in Scotland, and which is faid to have been for- 
merly ufed at Amfterdam, Hamburgh, and Paris, is about 
+;th heavier than avoirdupois weight, the pound being 
7600 grains troy; and, therefore, 35 lb. old weight = 
38 lb. avoirdupois. This is ftill the weight in England by 
which the aflize of bread is fixed by the magiftrates; the 
peck loaf, newly baked, being 161b. old weight, which 
anfwers to 17 1b. 60z. avoirdupois. See WEIGHT. 
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For the feveral pounds of the feveral cities and countries ; 
their proportion, redudtion, divifion, &c. fee WEIGHT. 

Pounp of France, according to the old fyftem. See 
Mark and Livre. ; 

Pounp, Roman. See Lisra and Livre. 

Pounp alfo denotes an imaginary money ufed in account- 
ing ; containing more or lefs, according to the feveral names 
added to it, and the feveral countries in which it is ufed. 
Thus in England, we fay, a pound flerling ; in France, a 
pound, or livre Tournois and Parifis ; in Holland and Flan- 
ders, a pound, or livre de gros, &e. 

The term took its rife hence ; that the ancient pound fter- 
ling, though it only contained 240 pence, as our’s does ; yet 
each penny being equal to five of our’s, the pound of filver 
weighed a pound troy. 

The pound fterling, or Englifh pound, contains 20 fhil- 
lings, the fhilling 12 pence, and the penny four farthings. 
Anciently there were three ways of paying a pound of 
money into the exchequer. 1. The payment of a pound 
de numero, which was juft 20 fhillings in tale. 2. dd" 
fealam, which was 6d. over and above the 20 fhillings. 
3. dd penfam, which was giving the full weight of 12 
ounces. rahe 

In eftimnating the finenefs of gold, in our coinage, which 
is expreffed in carats and grains, the pound, or other weight, 
is divided into 24 carats, and the carat into 24 grains; fo 
that the pound carat is the 24th part of a pound troy, or 
half an ounce; and the carat grain is the 8th part of an 
ounce, or 2 dwts. 12 grains troy. An ounce carat is 20 
grains, and a carat grain, in this.cafe, is 5 grainstroy. As 
ftandard gold coin is 22 carats fine, fo the pound, or other 
weight, fhould contain 22 parts of pure gold, and 2 of 
alloy ; the finenefs may be exprefled 32 or +3. The finenefs 
of filver is expreffed in ounces and pennyweights ; the pound 
being 12 ounces, and the ounce 20 pennyweights. Standard 
filver coin is 11 oz. 2 dwts. fine; fo that the pound fhould 
contain 222 pennyweights of pure filver, and 18 penny- 
weights of alloy, that is 322 or 33. From a pound troy of 
ftandard gold, 444 guineas, 89 half guineas, or 1333 feven 
fhilling pieces are coimed ; fo that ftandard gold is coined at 
the rate of 3/. 175. 104d. per oz., which is called the mint 
price. From a pound troy of ftandard filver, 122 crowns, 
24% half crowns, 62 fhillings, or 124 fixpences, are coined ; 
fo that the mint price of ftandard filver is 5s. 2d. per ounce. 
The remedy or allowance for error in the gold coins is 3th 
of a carat in the pound, and the remedy for filver coins is 
2 dwts. in the pound. The pound fterling contains 113 
grains of fine gold, or 171834 grains of fine filver ; but if 
the remedy be taken into account, the pound fterling will 
contain at leaft 112,34, grains of fine gold, or 170444 grains 
of fine filver. See Coin, Cornace, and STANDARD. 

Merchants, factors, bankers, &c. ufe charaéters, or initial 
letters, to exprefs the feveral kinds of pounds of account ; 
as L. or L.S., pounds fterling. 

In Ireland, accounts are kept in pounds, fhillings, and 
pence, as in England; but Irifh currency differs from Eng- 
lifh in the proportion of 12 to 13. Thus is. Englifh is 
1s. 1d. Irifh; and 1/7, Englifh, 1/. 15. 8d. Irith. The gold 
and filver coins of Ireland are thofe of England, but they 
pafs here for -+,th more than their Britifh value. Thus the 

uinea is worth 1/. 2s. od. Irifh, the crown 5s. 5d., and the 
maller coins in proportion. Hence Englifh money is turned 
to Infh by adding +4,th, and Irifh to Englifh by fubtraé- 
ing ~,th. The copper coins of Ireland are inferior to thofe 
of England in the ratio of their currencies, 26 Irifh half- 
pence being equal to 24 Englifh halfpence, which make 

the Britifh {hilling. 
In 
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In the United States, accounts were formerly kept in 
pounds, fhillings, and pence currency ; and this practice is 
{till retained on fome occafions; but the value of the cur- 
rency is not the fame in the different ftates. In Pennfyl- 
vania, New Jerfey, Delaware, and Maryland, the ratio of 
currency to fterling is as 3 to 5; and therefore 1/. iterling 
= 1/, 13s. 4d. currency; or 1/. currency = 12s. fterling. 
In New Hampfhire, Maflachufetts, Conneéticut, Rhode 
Ifland, and Virginia, the ratio is as 3 to 4; and therefore 
1/. fterling = 1/. 6s. 8d: currency ; or 1/, currency = 15s. 
fterling. In New York and North Carolina, the ratio is as 
g to 16; and therefore 1/. fterlng = 11. 155. 62d. currency ; 
or 1/. currency = 11s. 3d. fterling. In South Carolina 
and Georgia, the ratio is as 27 to 28; and therefore 1/. 
fterling = 1/. os. 8%d. currency; or 1/, currency = 195. 
33d. fterling. Hence the exchange between England and 
the United States is at par, when, for every 100/. fterling, 
Pennfylvania, Maryland, &c. give 166/. 135. 4d. currency ; 
New England and Virginia, 133/. 6s. 8d. currency ; New 
York and North Carolina, 177/. 155. 63d. currency ; 
Georgia and South Carolina, 103/. 145. od. currency. 
A pound fterling, in the United States, is valued at four 
Spanifh dollars and 44 cents or 100dth parts of a dollar; and 
no foreign coins, except the Spanifh dollar, are deemed a 
legal tender. But the dollar is valued in the different ftates 
according to the currency of each place. Thus, in Penn- 
fylvania, Maryland, Delaware, and Jerfey, it pafles for 
7s. 6d.; in New England and Virginia, for 6s.; in New 
York and North Carolina, for 8s.; in South Carolina and 
Georgia, for 4s. 8d. See ExcHance. 

Pounp Flemifh, a money of account in Flanders, and a 
money of exchange at Amfterdam and Hamburgh. The 
pound Flemifh is equal to 6 guilders, and is divided into 20 
fhillings, 120 ftivers, and 240 pence Flemith, alfo called 
groats. (See Rrxpotzar.) The pound Flemifh, or pond 
Vlams, is reckoned, at Antwerp, at 24 rixdollars, 6 florins, 
zo fhillings, 120 ftivers, 240 groats, or 1920 Brabant pen- 
nings. At Hamburgh, accounts are fometimes kept in 
pounds, fhillings, and pence Flemifh ; the pound confifting 
of 20 fhillings, and the fhilling of 12 pence or grotes; but 
Flemifh money is feldom ufed here, except in exchanges. 
The pound Flemifh is 24 rixdollars, 74 marks, 20 fhillings 
Flemifh, 120 fhillings Lubs, 240 grotes Flemifh, 720 drey- 
lmgs, or 1440 pfenings. The monies of exchange at Am- 
fterdam are florins, ftivers, and pennings, or pounds, fhil- 
lings, and pence Flemifh. Accordingly 10 pennings = 
1 ftiver ; 20 ftivers = 1 florin or guilder ; alfo 12 grotes or 
pence Flemifh, or 6 ftivers = 1 fhilling Flemifh ; 20 fhillings 
Flemifh, or 6 florins, = 1 pound Flemifh; 23 florins, or 
50 ftivers, == 1 rixdollar. 

Pounp Nails. See Nats. 

Pounp, Parcus, is alfo an inclofure, or ftrong place, 
where cattle diftramed, or caught in any trefpafs, are put, 
till they are replevied, or redeemed. 

The pound is either overt, that is, open overhead; or 
covert, that is, clofe. 

Pounp Overt is an open pound, built upon the lord’s 
wafte ; and thence alfo called the /ord’s pound, becaufe he 
provides it for the ufe of himfelf, and his tenants. 

Pound overt alfo includes back-fides, court-yards, paf- 
ture-grounds, or any place whatever, to which the owner 
of beafts impounded may come to give them meat and drink, 
without offence or trefpafs. 

By ftat. 1 & 2 P. & M. c. 12, no diftrefs of cattle can 
be driven out of the hundred where it is taken, unlefs to a 
pound overt within the fame fhire, and within three miles of 
the place where it was taken. 


This is for the benefit of the — 
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terants, that they may know where to find and replevy the 
diftrefs. And by ftat. 11 Geo. II. c. 19, which was made 
for the benefit of landlords, any perfon diftraining for rent 
may turn any part of the premifes, upon which a diftrefs is 
taken, into a pound pro hac vice, for fecuring of fuch dif- 
trefs. If a live diftrefs of animals be impounded in a com- 
mon pound overt, the owner mutt take notice of it at his 
peril; but if in any fpecial pound overt, fo conftituted for 
this particular purpofe, the diftrainer muft give notice to 
the owner ; and in both thefe cafes, the owner, and not the 
diftrainer, is bound to provide the beafts with food and ne- 
ceffaries. ; 

Pounp Covert, or Clofe, on the contrary, is fuch a one 
as the owner cannot come to, for the faid purpofe, with- 
out trefpafs or offence; as fome clofe houfe, cattle, fort- 
refs, &c. 

If a diftrefs of animals be impounded in a pound covert, 
as in a ftable, or the like, the landlord or diftrainer muft 
feed and fuftain them. (Co. Litt. 47.) A diltrefs of 
houfhold goods, or other dead chattels, which are liable to 
be ftolen or damaged by weather, ought to be impounded 
in a pound covert, elfe the diftrainer muf anfwer for the 
confequences. See Distress. 

Pounp Breach, in Law. If a diftrefs be taken and im- 
pounded, though without juft caufe, the owner cannot 
break the pound, and take away the diftrefs; if he doth, 
the party diftraining may have his action, and retake the 
diftrefs wherever he finds it; and for pound breaches, &c. 
a writ de parco fraéo may be obtained, or an action on the 
cafe lies, whereon treble damages may be recovered, if the 
diftrefs was taken for rent. 1 Inft. 161. 2W. & M. 
cap. 5. 
PA it it is faid, that all pound breaches may be inquired 
of in the fheriff’s tourn, as they are common grievances, in 
contempt of the authority of the law. 2 Hawk. P.C. 67. 

Pounp Land; of old extent. See Lisrata Terre. 

POUNDAGE, a fubfidy formerly granted to the king 
ad valorem, at the rate of 12d. in the pound, upon all man- 
ner of merchandize imported or exported, by all merchants, 
natives, denizens, and aliens. See CusTom.* 

It is called poundage, becaufe fixed at the rate of fo 
much ger pound ; wz. one fhilling in every pound, or twenty 
fhillings ; and for Englifh commodities exported by aliens, 
one fhilling more. 

POUNDER, in Artillery, is ufed to fpecify a certain ca- 
liber: thus, a twenty-four-pounder, a twelve, or a fix- 
pounder, are thofe pieces whofe balls weigh twenty-four, 
twelve, or fix pounds. See Guns and CANNon. 


POVOA, in Geography, a town of Portugal, in Eftra- 


madura, near the Tagus ; two miles N. of Lifbon, 

POVOACAON, a town on the S.W. coaft of the ifland 
of Zanzibar.  S. lat. 6° 20/. 

POVOCAO br Norrr, a town of Brafil, in the go- 
vernment of St. Paul, on the N. fide of the mouth of the 
Iguay, or Porto de St. Pedro, and 1o miles N. of it. 

POUP. See Poop. 

POUPART, Francis, in Biography, a celebrated ana- 
tomilt and phyfician, was born at Mans, where he received 
the rudiments of his education under the fathers of oratory. 
He afterwards went to Paris, where he applied himfelf, with 
great affiduity, to natural hiftory and philofophy ; and, not- 
withftanding his narrow income, and the little profpeéts 
which thefe ftudies offered for its improvement, he perfevered 
with ardour in the purfuit. In his refearches in natural 
hiftory, he had been led to the examination and difleGtion of 
infects, which turned his mind to the ftudy of anatomy and 
furgery, as the means of fupport ; for which purpofe he 

prefented 
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prefented himfelf at the Hétel Dieu, and pafied his examina- 
tions with great applaufe, which occafioned the more fur- 
prife, when he avowed that he had had no opportunity of 
obtaining practical information, and was even unable to 
- let blood. Here he ftudied difeafes, and purfued anatomy 
and furgery praétically during three years; and fubfequently 
received the degree of doétor in medicine at Rheims, in 
1699, and was admitted a member of the Academy of 
Sciences. He did not long furvive to receive the rewards 
of his induftry ; for he died at Paris, in Oétober 1708, in a 
ftate of confiderable poverty, which he fupported with 
cheerfulnefs. His fuccefs iy anatomical inveitigation may 
be eltimated from the tranfmiflion of his name, attached to 
an important ligament. The memoirs of the Academy 
comprize many of his papers, befides a « Diflertation fur la 
Sangue,””? publifhed in the Journal des Savans; wiz. a 
«¢ Mémoire fur les Infe€tes Hermaphrodites ;”’ «« L’ Hittoire 
du Formica Leo ;”’ that of the * Formica Pulex ;”? ‘« Ob- 
fervations fur les Moules ;”’ « Diflertation fur |’ Apparition 
des Efprits,’’ on the occafion of the adventure of St. Maur, 
and fome other papers. He is alfo confidered as the editor 
of a “Chirurgie complette,’’ which is a compilation from 
many works upon that art. Eloy Did. Hilt. de la Méd. 

Poupart’s Ligament, in Anatomy, the tendinous cord, 
which is extended from the anterior fuperior fpine of the 
ilium to the tuberofity of the pubes. It is the inferior edge 
of the aponeurofis of the obliquus externus abdeminis 
mufcie, which has no bony attachment in the interval between 
the two points juft mentioned. See Ogiiquus. 

POUPARTIA, in Botany, fo named by Commerfon, 
becaufe the tree is known in the ifle of Bourbon by the name 
of Bois de Poupart.—Jufl. 372.—Ciafs and order, Decan- 
dria Pentagynia. Nat. Ord. Terebintacea, Jufl. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx minute, five-cleft. Petals five. Stamens 
inferted into a crenate difk, under the germen. Styles con- 
verging. Drupa? witha nut of five cells. Jaf 

This isa tree, whofe /eaves are pinnate, ufually of about 
four pair of oppofite /eaffets and an odd one. 
leaves are inter{perfed. Flowers racemofe, axillary and ter- 
minal; perhaps monoecious or dioecious. Juffieu took the 
above characters from Commerfon’s papers. 

POUPOU-TACLAGC, in Geography, a mountain of 
Thibet. N. lat. 31° 36’. E. long. 85~ 14’. 

POUR faire proclaimer, que null injed fines ou ordures en 
foffes ou river pres cities, &c. in Law, an ancient writ, 
directed to the mayor or bailiff of a city or town, requiring 
them to make proclamation, that none caft filth into the 
ditches or places near fuch city or town, to the nuifance 
thereof ; and if any be caft there already, to remove the 
fame. It is founded on the ftatute 12 Rich. II. cap. 13. 
F.N. B. 176. 

Pour feifer terres la femme que tient en dower, an ancient 
writ, whereby the king feized the land which the wife 
of his tenant in capite had for her dowry, after his de- 
ceafe, if fhe married without the king’s leave; by virtue 
of the ftatute of the king’s prerogative. Cap.3. TF.N. B. 
174. 

POURALLEE. See Purtvue. 

POURANAM. See Viepam. 

POURBUS, Francis, in Biography, the fon of Peter 
Pourbus, a painter of fome renown both in hiftory and por- 
traiture, was born at Bruges in 1540. Having imbibed the 
rudiments of the art from his father, he afterwards ftudied 
under Francis Florus; and fuch was his proficiency under 
that mafter, that he became his rival, and even excelled 
him, in colouring at leaft. His principal occupation was in 
portraiture, in which, however, he was again furpafled by 
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lis own. fon Francis, called the younger, who was born in 
1570, and who pra¢tifed his art with deferved renown and 
fuccefs. He fometimes painted hiftory, but in a formal and 
dry manner, united with a pleafing kind of colouring. 

His own portrait, painted by himfelf, is honoured with a 
place inthe Florentine gallery ; and in the French colleétion 
are ftill preferved his portraits of Henry IV. and Catherine 
de Medicis. In the church of the abbey of St. Martin at 
Tournay was placed a piéture of the Crucifixion, painted by 
Pourbus, which was very highly commended ; but what is - 
now become of it is not known. Pourbus the elder died in 
1580, his fon in 1622, at the age of 52. 

POURCHOT, Epmunp, an emment French profeflor 
of philofophy, was born at Poilly, a village in the diocefe 
of Sens, inthe year 1651. At an early age he difcovered 
a great thirft for knowledge, and was fent to purfue his 
{tudies at the univerfity of Paris. Here he diftinguifhed 
himfelf by his talents and great diligence, and in 1673 he 
was admitted to the degree of M. A. ' 

In the year 1677 he was appointed profeflor of philo- 
fophy in his own college, whither his reputation foon at- 
tracted a multitude of ftudents, and at the opening of the 
“ College des Quatre Nations,”’ he was appointed to fill the 
philofophical chair in that feminary. M. Pourchot foon be- 
came diffatistied with the Ariftotelian philofophy, embraced 
the principles of Des Cartes, applying mathematical prin- 
ciples and reafonings to the difcovery of phyfical and moral 
truths. He now drew up a fyftem of philofophy, in which 
his object was to fubftitute good fenfe and right reafon in 
the ftead of the fubtleties which he had been accuftomed to 
teach. The philofophy of our author excited a violent op- 
pofition ameng the profeflors of the univerfity, who em- 
ployed themfelves in founding the alarm of its dangerous 
and pernicious tendency. Its admirers, however, both 
within and without the univerfity, rapidly increafed in num- 
ber. The profeffor now publifhed his fyitem under the title 
of « Inftitutiones Philofophice,’’ which was very generally 
applauded, and met with an aftonifhing fale. His reputa- 
tion as a philofopher, at this time, ftood fo high, that his 
legtures were always attended by a numerous concourfe of 
{tudents. His acquaintance was eagerly courted by the 
moft celebrated literary characters of his time; Racine, 
Defpreaux, Mabillon, Dupin, . Baillet, Montfaucon, and 
Santeul, were his intimate aflociates. He was honoured 
with the efteem of M. Boffuet and M. de Fenelon. The 
latter would have procured for him the appointment of tutor 
to the younger branches of the royal family, but he pre- 
ferred to employ his talents in the fervice of the univerfity ; 
and was feven times chofen to fill the poft of re¢tor of that 
body, and was Syndic for the long {pace of forty years. 
At a very advanced age he began to apply himfelf to the 
fludy of the Hebrew language, with a ose ef ardour 
which foon enabled him to deliver a courfe of le€tures upon 
it at the college of St. Barbe. In the midft of his nu- 
merous engagements, he found leifure to improve his “ Phi- 
lofophical Inftitutions,’’? of which he was preparing the 
fourth edition for the prefs, when his eye-fight entirely 
failed him. This melancholy privation he Teed between 
two and three years, and died at Paris in 1734, in the 83d 
year of his age. Befides his <<‘ Inftitutions,’’ he was author 
of numerous “ Difcourfes,’? which were given to the public 
inthe * Aéts of the Univerfity,’’ and various ‘‘ Memoirs.” 
He affifted the learned Mafclef in greatly improving the fe- 
cond edition of his  Grammatica Hebraica,’? and he 
aided him in drawing up the Chaldee, Syriac, and Sa- 
maritan grammars, which are combined in that edition. 
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POURCOLLY, in Geography, a town of Bengal; 38 
miles N.N.E. of Purneah. 

POURHATO, a town of Chinefe Tartary, in the 
country of Hami; 23 miles S.W.of Tchontori. _ 

POURINISONG, 2 mountain of Thibet ; 15 miles S. 
of Skirom. 

POURNA-TOU-HOTUN, a town of Chinefe Tar- 
tary ; 18 miles W.N.W. of Nimgouta. 

POUROL, a town of Thibet; 35 miles E.N.E. of 
Tchontori. 

POURO-TCHON-TCHI, a town of Thibet; 40 
miles S.W. of Tchontori. 

POUROUMA, in Botany, Aubl. Guian. t. 341. 
Juff. 406, atree of Guiana, with the habit of a Cecropia or 
Ficus, alternate palmate /eaves, and numerous axillary corym- 
bofe Acewers, whofe ftru€ture is not fufficiently explained by 
the above authors. 

POUR-PARTIE, or Pour-party, in Law, a term 
ufed in oppofition to pro indivifo ; denoting the fhare or part 
of aneltate held in common by parceners ;_ which is by par- 
tition allotted to any of them. 

To make pour-partie, is to divide and fever the lands that 
fall to parceners ; which, before partition, they held jointly, 
and pro indivifo. 

POURPRE. See Purpure. 

POURPRESTURE, or Purpresture, Pourpreflura, 
from the Fr. pourpris, an inclofure, in Law, is detined by 
Glanville to be, when any thing is unjuftly occupied, that 
properly belonged to the king ; as is the cafe in the encroach- 
ing on his grounds, obftructing the highways, diverting 
public rivers from their proper courfe, or building any thing 
over the high ftreets of a city ; and, in the general, where 
any thing is done to the prejudice of the king’s tenements, 
highways, or cities. 

Crompton, in his Jurifd., fays, pourprefture is properly 
when a man takes to himfelf, or encroaches any thing which 
he ought not ; whether it be in jurifdiction, in land, er in 
franchife ; and generally, where any thing is done to the 
nuifance of the king’s tenants. 

Some authors divide pourprefture into three kinds: the 
firft againft the king, the fecond againft the lord, the third 
again{t a neighbour. 

Pourprefture again the king, Lib. Nig. in Scacc. fol. 38. 
is that happening through the negligence of the fheriff, or 
the long continuance of wars, &c. when thofe that have 
lands near the crown-lands, inclofe part of them, or lay them 
to their own. Pourprefture againf? the lord, is when the te- 
nant neglects to perform what he is bound to do for the chief 
lord, or deprives him of his right. Pourprefture again/? a 
neighbour, is anuifance againit a neighbour, &c. mentioned in 
the Monait. tom. i. 

POURRETIA, in Botany, fo named by Willdenow, in 
honour of the Abbé Pourret, a French botanifh of great 
merit, long refident at Narbonne, who has written fome 
papers on the plants of that country, in the memoirs of the 
Academy of 'Touloufe. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 844. (Ca- 
vanilefia ; Ruiz and Pavon Prodr. Gen. Fl. Peruv. v. 1. 97. 
t. 20.)—Clafs and order, Monadelphia Polyandria. Nat. 
Ord. Columnifere, Linn. Malvaceae, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth inferior, fimple, of one leaf, in 
five deep, ovate, permanent fegments. Cor. Petals five, 
lanceolate, acute, attached to the tube of the: filaments. 
Stam. Filaments numerous, united below into a cylindrical 
tube ; anthers ovate, erect. P#/?. Germen fuperior, fmall, 
ovate, peatagonal ; ftyle cylindrical, longer than the 
itamens ; ftigma capitate. Peric. Capfule of one cell, 
not buriting, with five large, rounded, membranous, veiny, 
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longitudinal wings. Seed folitary, oblong, {triated, with 
plaited rugged cotyledons. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx fimple, in five deep fegments. Petals 
five, lanceolate. Capfule of one cell, with five rounded 
longitudinal wings. Seed folitary. 

1. P. arborea.—Native of Peru.—The wings of the 
(fruit are each four inches long and two wide; the feed mea- 
fures about an inch. We have no account nor figure of the 
foliage. The flowers are about an inch long. 

POURSUIVANT, or Pursuivant, from the French 
pourfuivre, to purfue, a meflenger, anciently attending the 
king in-his wars, or at council table, or in the exchequer, 
to be difpatched upon any occafion, or meflage; as, for the 
apprehenfion of a perfon fufpected, or accufed, &c. 

Many of the nobility, too, had their pourfuivants ; a knight 
banneret was allowed a pourfuivant, with the confent of a 
herald. 

Upton, De Re Militari, calls the pourfuivants, milites lin- 
guares ; becavfe, fays he, their chief honour was in cuffodia 
lingua. He divides them into foot and horfe pourfuivants, 
curfores equitantes et profecutores. 

There were alfo pourfuivants particularly employed in 
martial caufes, called 

PouRsuIVANTS at rms, a term anciently applied to 
gentlemen who attended the heralds, and afpired to their 
office ; to which they could not rife, till after feven years 
apprenticefhip pafled in this quality. See Heraxp. 

They were entirely dependent on the heralds, and affifted 
at their chapter ; officiating for them in preparing and affign- 
ing tournaments, and all other parts of their miniftry. 
They were baptized, at folemn feafts, with fome gallant 
name; as Joliceeur, Verluifant, Sanfmentir, &c. 

Their coats of arms were different from thofe of the 
heralds, and they bore plain ftaves, without ornament. 

The term pour/uivant, or purfuivant, is probably of French 
extraction, and is derived from pour, for, and /uivre, to 
follow after ; and it is applied to the officers now mentioned, 
as fome fay, becanfe they attended in the retinue of princes 
and followed them into the country, to obferve and record 
the memorable aétions that occurred in jufts and other auguft 
folemnities ; or, as others conceive, becaufe they followed 
the heralds, to whom they were fcribes, a€tuaries, or ama- 
nuenfes, a fort of clerks, apprentices, and noviciates, can- 
didates and probationers for the office of herald upon a vya- 
cancy. Accordingly they have been denominated « les 
aides des herauts,’’ from their waiting upon them, and he- 
ralds are under an obligation of performing their funétions 
either perfonally, or by their pourfuivants, there being for- 
merly one under each herald. Although the original of 
thefe officers has not been precifely afcertained, it is reafon- 
able to believe that they are coeval with the heralds, on ac- 
count of their dependence upon them, and of the ancient in- 
ftitution by which one was made the neceflary ftep to the 
other. This office hath, for fome centuries, been efteemed 
the loweft degree of the officers of arms, or the next degree 
under an officer of arms, and the firft ftep of probationihip 
for promotion. Their qualifications, as candidates for 
future promotion, with regard to parentage and birth, 
morality, capacity, and competency of age, have been 
formally and amply {tated by ancient authors. Thefe quali- 
fications were formerly fo much the objeés of attention, 
that it was neceffary for each candidate to produce a certifi- 
cate attefting them. Anciently the term of noviciate was, 
as we have already faid, feven years ; after the expiration of 
which, and not fooner, the pourfuivant was eligible to the 
office of herald ; but in later times, and efpecially in this 
kingdom, it has been determined by a judgment in Wett- 
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minfter Hall, that a perfon may lawfully be made direétly, 
‘¢ per faltum,”’ an herald, without being ever a pourfuivant. 

Of the great number of pourfuivants anciently fubfifting, 
there are now only four remaining ; b/ue-mantle, rouge-croix, 
rouge-dragon, and portcullice ; who are the loweft order of 
officers belonging to the college of arms. Their butinefs is, 
to attend with the heralds in marfhalling and ordering public 
folemnities, funerals, interviews, cavalcades, &c. 

The four officers, under thefe denominations, have had a 
fucceffion, with little interruption, and have been allowed 
falaries from the crown for fome ages; and their titles are 
taken from the badges of the fovereign, or of the kingdom, 
or the mantle, fupporter, or devife of the king. For the 
title and office of Blue-mantle, fee that article. 

«« Rouge croix,’”’ or “ Red crofs,’’ is, according to fir 
Henry Spelman, the moft ancient title of a pourfuivant, 
' and was taken, without doubt, from the arms afcribed to 
St. George, the tutelar faint of this kingdom, being argent, 
acrofs gules. This officer was inftituted by Henry V. ; and 
from that time the fucceffion was regularly continued until 
the month of April 1644, from which year this place lay 
vacant until the reftoration, when it was revived. 

“« Rouge dragon,”? or “ Red dragon,” was inftituted 
by Henry VII. on the day preceding his coronation, and 
denominated from the enfign of Cadwallader, from whom 
that king fprung in a male line. Some indeed, as fir H. 
Spelman, trace its origin to the right fupporter of Cadwal- 
lader’s fhield, which fupporter was itfelf aflumed from his 
enfign ; and others, to the banner afcribed to St. George. 
From the firft year of Henry VIII., the names of the 
feveral officers are regularly mentioned, and it does not ap- 
pear, that the office itfelf hath been in abeyance at any time 
fince its eftablifhment. 

« Port-cullis’”” pourfuivant was likewife ereéted by 
Henry VII., and fo denominated from that timber inftru- 
ment or machine, plated over with iron, made in the form of 
a harrow, hung up with pullies in the entrances of caftles, to 
be let down on any occafion (fee PortcuL.is) ; and which 
inftrument was one of the badges of that king, the fame 
defcending to him from the Beauforts by his mother. The 
fucceflion in this office has never been interrupted fince the 
inftitution. 

Befides the pourfuivants already mentioned, feveral others 
occur in our records, under titles, the fignifications of 
which are as difficult to he explained as it is to afcertain 
whether the perfons fo diftinguifhed were Englifh or foreign 
officers, or belonged to foyereigns or fubjeéts. There have 
been alfo pourfuivants, as well as heralds, belonging to the 
prince of Wales, and to the nobility. 

Stow, fpeaking of Richard the Third’s end, has thefe 
words : ** His body was naked to the fkin ; not fo much as 
one clout about him; and was trufled behind a pourfuivant 
at arms, like a hog, or a calf.” 

POURTRAIT, or Pourrrairure. 
and PorTRAITURE. 

POURVEYANCE, or Purveyance, the providing of 
corn, viétuals, fuel, and other neceffaries, for the king’s 
houfe. See REVENUE. 

By a ftat. 12 Car. II. cap. 24. no perfon, under colour 
of pourveyance, fhall take any timber, cattle, corn, or 
other matter, from any fubje&, without his free confent. 

POURVEYOR, or Purveyor, an officer of the 
houfhold, who provides and buys in corn, and other vituals, 
&c. for the king’s houfe ; mentioned in Magna Charta, and 
feveral ftatutes. 

Pourveyor became a term fo odious in times paft, that by 
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itat. 35 Ed. I11. the heinous name pourveyor was changed 
into that of achator, or buyer. The office itfelf was much 
reftrained, and even abolifhed, by the ftat: 12 Car. II. c. 24. 
See Pra MUNIRE. 

POUSSE Piep, in Natural Hiflory, the French name 
for a genus of fhell-fifh, called by writers of other nations 
the pollicipes. 

POUSSIN, Nicuoras, in Biography. This eminent 
painter was born at Andille, in Normandy, in 1 594. Felibien 
fays that he was defcended from a noble family, which was 
reduced in property during the civil wars of the period pre- 
ceding. He was firft initruéted in the art (for which he 
exhibited an inclination at a very early period) by Ferdinand 
Elle, a Flemifh portrait painter, but his ideas of painting 
foon outran his mafter’s powers, and having acquired friends 
who lent him prints from Raphael and Julio Romano, he 
eagerly ftudied to acquaint himfelf with their principles of 
compofition, and foon imbibed fufficient to exprefs his 
thoughts with ability. 

He had, at the age of 18, left his father’s houfe privily ; 
not having the fanction of his parents in the purfuit of his 
favourite defign. He firft went to Paris, and afterwards ac- 
companied a young feigneur inte Poiftou; but a fit of ill- 
nefs obliged him to return home. On his recovery he again 
reached Paris; and Felibien ftates, that he then went on to- 
wards Rome, but was, by fome accident, prevented goin 
farther than Florence. He then remained in France till 
1624, and in that year attained the fummit of his wifhes, by 
arriving in the grand emporium of the arts, the city of 
Rome. 

During his latter refidence at Paris, he had acquired the 
friendfhip of Marino the poet, and had refided for fome time 
in his houfe. He would alfo have accompanied him on his 
return to Italy, but was prevented by his engagements. 
When he arrived at Rome, his friend was unhappily in a 
fevere ftate of illnefs, which terminated in death ; but before 
that occurred he placed his favourite artift under the pro- 
tection of cardinal Barberini, nephew of pope Urban VIII. 
Of the benefits which Pouffin might reafonably have hoped 
to derive from this advantageous connection he was deprived, 
by his patron being difpatched on a legation from the pope ; 
and our painter was thus left without friends in Rome. The 
confequence was extreme diltrefs, and the obligation to dif- 
pofe of his paintings at very low prices. Frelibien fays that 
he fold the two battle pieces which were in poffeffion of the 
duke de Noailles, at the trifling fum of feven crowns each ; 
and a picture of a prophet for eight livres. Content, how- 
ever, with the means of fatisfying the claims of nature, he 
eagerly devoted himfelf to ftudy ; copied feveral of the re- 
nowned pictures of his predeceflors, thofe particularly by 
Titian, Domenichino, and Raphael, and drew ftores of ma- 
terials for his future labours, by giving clofe attention to an- 
cient fculpture; living a life of privacy and retirement. 
He lodged with [1] Fiamingo, the fculptor, and they together 
fometimes engaged themfelves in meafuring antique ftatues ; 
but moft chiefly his {tudies were folitary ; applied to nature 
or to art, asthey prefented themfelves. By accumulation of 
means, thus judicioufly fought, and afterwards ingenioufly 
applied, Pouffin became the admired and original artift we 
now know him to be ; the head of a clafs diftin@ from all 
others, and which has been rarely entered by fubfequent 
profeffors. Hislove of fimplicity and of nature led him ta 
difregard the falfe glare of the artifts who then held the 
foremoft ranks in reputation ; and in whofe hands the art had 
dwindled toa fyftematic exhibition of the power of the 
pencil; rather than of fentiment or paflion. His meed of 
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praife is therefore the greater, fince he made 2 certain facri- 
fice of prefent profit, in the hope of reftoring the art he 
profeffed, to a jutt elevation in the fcale of utility. 

The learned profeflor of painting in the Royal Academy 
has, in his laft edition of Pilkington’s diétionary, fummed 
up the charaéter of Pouffin with his accuftomed acumen. 
‘«‘ He was,’”’ fays he, ‘on his arrival at Rome, an artift al- 
ready formed, but foon found that he had more to unlearn 
than to follow of his former principles; he renounced the na- 
tional charaéter,’’ (he might have added thofe of the exifting 
fchools of Italy,) and not only with the utmoft ardour 
adopted, but fuffered himfelf to be abforbed by the antique. 
Such was his attachment to the ancients, that he may be 
{aid to have often lefs imitated their f{pirit, than copied 
their relics, and painted fculpture. Their coftume, their 
mythology, their rites, were his elements. His back- 
grounds are pure claflic ground. He has left fpecimens 
which prove that he was fometimes fublime in his concep- 
tions, and often in the higheft degree pathetic ; but hittory, 
in its ftri@teft fenfe, was his department, and in that he ought 
to be followed. Inthe dramatic reprefentation of Raphael, 
the aétion is introduced merely to fhew the actors; the 
agents of Pouflin only appear to tell the fact; they are 
fubordinate, they are inftruments of the ftory; generally 
clear, connected, judicious ; he has however fometimes at- 
tempted to tell a tale that cannot be told; fometimes ob- 
{cured one that was clear in itfelf, by an oftentatious difplay 
of erudition ; and not feldom, facrificed the principal figures, 
to collateral and inferior beauties. If the celebrated feries 
of facraments are models of hiftoric perfpicuity ; if the 
Ahafuerus, the deluge, the vifion of Coriolanus, the infant 
Pyrrhus, are full of fublime and pathetic features, the vain 
attempt to tell by figures, what words only can tell, is 
proved in the teftament of Eudamidas; and in the ftory 
of the adulterous woman, Chriit is debafed to the chara¢ter 
and the gefticulations of an Italian juggler. 

“Though Pouffin abftracted the theory of his propor- 
tions from the antique, he is feldom uniform and pure in his 
ftyle of defign ; ideal only in parts, and oftener fo in female 
than in male charatters ; he fupplies, like Pietro Tefta, an- 
tique heads and torfoes, with limbs and extremities tranfcribed 
from the model. As a colouriit he was extremely unequal. 
Into the deluge, and the plague of the Philiftines, he trans- 
fufed the very hues of the elements whofe ravages he repre- 
fented, whilft numbers of his other pictures are deformed by 
crudity and patches. 

“The excellence of' Pouffin in landfcape is univerfally 
allowed, and when it is the chief object of his picture, pre- 
cludes all cenfure; but confidered as the fcene or back- 
ground of an hiftorical fubjeét, the eafe with which he exe- 
cuted it, the predileétion which he had for it, often made 
him give it an importance which it ought not to have ; it 
divides our attention, and from an acceflory, becomes a prin- 
cipal part.” 

On the return of the cardinal Barberini to Rome, the 
merit of Pouflin was refcued from the oblivion in which it 
had been funk. He was liberally employed by his excel- 
lence ; induced freely to exhibit thofe treafures which his 
unceafing ftudies had accumulated ; and from this time en- 
joyed the juft reward of his induitry and ingenuity, by a con- 
tinued feries of honours and emolument. 

His fame, and many of his Italian pi€tures, reached his 
native country, and the king defiring to have his aid in 
cultivating the artsin France, wrote him a letter defiring his 
return, with which, after much hefitation, Pouflin com- 
plied, and arrived in France in 1640. He was immediately 
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employed by the court, and experienced the ufual accom- 
paniment of court favour, envy, which caufed him enemies. 
Vouet among the painters, and Mercier among the archi- 
tects, criticifed his works with ill-natured feverity, becaufe 
his tafte was too pure for their underftandings, and by their 
intereft caufed him fo much difquietude, that he requefted, 
and obtained, permiffion to return to Rome, which he did in 
November 1642, and never more re-vifited-his native coun- 
try; but lived till he attained his 72d year in his beloved 
Rome, exercifing his art with efteem and refpe@, till within 
a few months of his deceafe. 

POUST, an Indian name for a very poor and coarfe kind 
of opium made by boiling the ftalks and leaves of the opium 
poppy in water, and then evaporating the clear liquor to the 
confittence of a folid extra&. 

POUSTANG, in Geography, a mountain of Thibet. 
N. lat. 31° 46'.. E. long. 97° 39!. ; 

POUTA, a town of Pruflian Pomerelia; 20 miles 
S.S.W. of Dantzick. 

POU-TEOU. See Poo-roo. 

POUTERIA, in Botany, Aubl. Guian. t. 33. Juff. 
156, is Cu#rocarpus of Schreber. 

POUTING, or Whiting Pout, in Ichthyology, a name 
given to a {pecies of gadus, which feldom exceeds a foot 
in length. See Gavus Barbatus. 

POUTON, La, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of Finifterre, and chief place-of a canton 
in the diftri& of Morlaix. The place contains 212, ceed 
the canton 10,361 inhabitants, on a territory of 125 kilio- 
metres, in feven communes. 


POUTROY,. La, a town of France, in the depart- 


ment of the Upper Rhine, and chief place of a canton, in’ 


the diitritt of Colmar. The place contains 2064, and the 
canton 10,603 inhabitants, on a territory of 160 kiliometres 
in five communes. i 

POUZAUGES-1A-VitLE, a town of France, in the 
department of the Vendée, and chief place of a canton 
in the diftridt of Fontenay-la-Comte ; nine miles N.N.W. 
of La Chataigneraye. The place contains 220, and the 


canton 15,538 inhabitants, ona territory of 380 kiliometres, 


in 18 communes. 

POUZILHAGC, a town of France, in the depart 
of the Gard; 8 miles E.N.E. of Uzés. ptr, 

POUZIN, La, a town of France, in the depart 
of the Ardeche; fix miles N.E. of Phill Fraga 

POWANGUR, a town of Hindooftan, in G t; 
60 miles S.E. of Amedabad. N. lat. 22°26. E. long. 
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POWAY, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of 
Gurrah; 32 miles W. of Mahur.—Alfo, a town of Hin- 
dooftan, in Allahabad; 24 miles N. of Jionpour. 

POWCHES, in a Ship. The feamen call by this name 
the {mall bulk-heads made in the hold, to ftow corn, goods, 
“ the like, that it may not fhoot from one fide to the 
other. 

POWDER, or Pouner, in Pharmacy, a dry medicine 
pulverized, or prepared by being broken and reduced into 
almoft imperceptible atoms, either in a mortar or by che- 
mical operations, &c. 

This form of preparing is, upon the whole, the moft 
fimple, and in various refpeéts the leaft objeGtionable ; but 
many fubftances cannot be either conveniently or beneficially 
employed in this manner. 'Thofe that are bitter, acrid, and 
foetid, and of courfe unpleafant to the talte; thofe that 
rapidly deliquefce when expofed to the air, or are very vola- 


tile; and thofe which require to be given in large dofes, - 
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er which do not readily diflolve in water, belong to this 
clafs. Others cannot be reduced to powder without being 
much dried, and heat alters their properties ; others again, 
particularly fome refinous fubitances, are injured by the 
impalpable form of powders; and many are deteriorated 
by expofing their furfaces, in the operation of pulverizing 
them, to the action of atmofpherical air, fuch are cinchona, 
rhubarb, ipecacuanha, and guaiacum. ‘To prevent the in- 
jurious effe& of air and light, powders fhould be generally 
‘kept in opaque or green-glafs bottles: and in forming com- 
pound powders, the admixture fhould be rendered as com- 
plete as poffible, and the mixed powder, after trituration, 
fhould be pafled through a fieve. The Dublin college lays 
down the following general rule for the formation of pow- 
ders: ‘ Let the fubftances to be powdered be firft dried, and 
then beaten in an iron mortar; then feparate the finer pow- 
der by fhaking it through a hair-fieve, and preferve it in 
clofe veflels.”’ 

The lighter powders may be mixed in any agreeable 
liquor, as tea, or water-gruel. The more ponderous will 
require a more confiftent vehicle, as fyrup, jelly, or honey. 
There are powders of various forts, the principal of which 
are mentioned in the following articles and references. 

Powner of Algaroth. See ALGAROTH. 

PowpeErR of Aloes, Compound, is prepared, according to 
the direétions of the Lond. pharmacopeia, by powdering 
an ounce and a half of the extract of {pikenard aloé and an 
ounce of guaiacum gum-refin feparately, and then mix- 
ing them with half an ounce of the compound powder 
of cinnamon. This is the pulvis aloes cum guaiaco of 
P. L. 1787: pilule aromatice of P. L. 1745; and pilule 
de diambra of P. L. 1720. , 

The Dublin college dire&ts this powder, denominated 
powder of aloes with guaiac, to be prepared by rubbing 
an ounce and a half of hepatic aloes, and an ounce of 
guaiac gum-refin feparately to powder, and then mixing 
them with half an ounce of aromatic powder. Thefe pow- 
ders are warm fudorific cathartics, and may be given in 
dofes from grs. x to j: but are not much inufe. See 
ALOEs. 

Powner of Aloes with Canella is prepared, according to 
the Dublin Ph., by rubbing one pound of hepatic aloes and 
three ounces of white canella feparately to powder, and 
then mixing them. This is omitted in the laft Lond. phar- 
macopeia. In the fhops it has been long known under the 
name of ‘ Hiera picra,’’ and is ufedas a domettic remedy, 
infufed in wine or fpirits. ‘The dofe may be from grs. x 
to 9}. 

mittee, Amber, or Pulvis e fuccino, is a form of medi- 
cine prefcribed in the late London pharmacopeia, in the 
room of the troches of amber, or trochifci de carabe ot 
former difpenfatories. The compofition of the powder is 
this: take prepared amber and gum arabic, of each ten 
drachms ; juice of hypociftus, balauftines, and Japan earth, 
ef each five drachms; olibanum, half an ounce; {trained 
opium, a drachm; mix all thefe together into a fine pow- 
der. Pemberton’s Lond. Difp. Amber, though formerly 
much efteemed as a medicine, is now only ufed in phar- 
macy, for obtaining the oil and acid which it yields by 
diftillation. 

Powver, Antimonial. 
Powder. 

Powper, Aromatic, of the Edinb. Ph., is prepared by 
rubbing equal parts of cinnamon bark, cardamom feeds, 
and ginger-root to a very fine powder, which is preferved 
in a well-ftopped phial. That of the Dub. Ph. by rub- 
bing together an ounce of cinnamon bark, and lefler car- 
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damom feeds freed from the hufks, ginger and long pepper, 
of each an ounce, to a powder. Thefe combinations of 
aromatics are ftimulant and carminative, and may be ufed to 
promote digeftion and expel flatus in cold phlegmatic 
habits; but they are more generally employed to give 
warmth to other compofitions. The dofe is from grs. viij 
to Qj, given in the form of bolus, or diftilled in water. 

Powner, Aromatic Purging, is formed by pounding and 
well mixing the beft Turkey rhubarb, cinnamon, and fine 
fugar, of each two drachms. Where flatulency is accom- 
panied with coftivenefs, a tea-fpoonful of this powder may 
be taken once or twice a-day, according to circumftances, 
Buchan. 

Powner of Afarabacca, Compound, is prepared, accord- 
ing to the Edinb. Ph., by rubbing three parts of the leaves 
of afarabacca and one part of the leaves of marjoram, and 
the fame of thofe of lavender, together toa powder. © The 
Dublin college direéts one ounce of dried leaves of afara- 
bacea and two drachms of lavender flowers dried together to 
a powder. A few grains of this powder fnuffed up the 
nottrils for feveral fucceffive evenings at bed-time, excite 
{neezing and a copious difcharge of mucus, which continues 
to flow on the fucceeding days. It has been particularly 
ufed in tooth-ache and chronic ophthalmia. See Asarum, 

Powner, Affringent, is formed by pounding together 
alum and Japan earth, of each two drachms. If the whole 
be divided into ten or twelve dofes, one of them may be 
taken every hour in an immoderate flow of the menfes, and 
other hemorrhages, or every half hour, if the hemorrhage 
be violent. 

Powner of Bole is formed by pulverizing the following 
ingredients, viz. bole armenic, or French bole, two ounces ; 
cinnamon, one ounce; tormentil root, and gum arabic, of 
each fix drachms ; and long pepper, one drachm. This warm, 
glutinous, aftringent powder, is given in fluxes, and other 
diforders, where medicines of that clafs are neceflary, in the 
dofe of a {cruple, or half a drachm. A powder of this kind 
is prefcribed in the late London pharmacopeia, inftead of 
the confeétio Fracaftorii, or diafcordium. If a drachm of 
opium be added, it will make the powder of bole with 
opium, which may be taken in the fame quantity as the 
former, but not above twice or thrice a-day. Buchan. See 
Compound PowvER of Chalk, infra. 

Powner, Bezoardic, the name given in the late London 
Difpenfatory to the powder, commonly called Gafcoign’s 
powder. This is now ordered to be made only of crab’s 
claws, one pound; prepared pearls and red coral, of each 
three ounces; and oriental bezoar, an ounce. The amber 
and hartfhorn are left out of the compofition, as improper 
inefficacious ingredients ; and the whole ordered to be kept 
alfo without the bezoar, and called by the name of pulvis 
e chelis cancrocum compofitus, the name by which Gafcoign’s 
powder ufed to be known. 

Powper of Carbonate of Lime, Compound, formerly Cre- 
taceous powder, is prepared by the directions of the 
Edinb. Ph. by rubbing together four ounces of prepared 
carbonate of lime, one drachm and a half of cinnamon bark, 
and half a drachm of nutmegs to a powder. See Compound 
Powner of Chalk, infra. 

PowbeEr, Carminative, is made by reducing half an ounce 
of coriander feed, one drachm of ginger, half a drachm of 
nutmegs, and a drachm and a half of fine fugar into a powder ; 
which quantity will be fufficient for twelve dofes. It is 
employed for expelling flatulencies arifing from indigeftion, 
particularly thofe to which hyfteric and hypochondriac 
perfons are fo liable, It may be likewife given in {mall 
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quantities to children in their food, when troubled with 


gripes. 

Powper, Carthufian. See Antimony, and Krrmes 
Mineral. 

Powner of Caffius. See Cassius’s Purple Powder, and 
Gotp. 


Powner, Ceruffe, Pulvis e ceruffa, a medicine prefcribed 
in the late London pharmacopeia, in the place of the 
white troches of Rhazes or Razi. The late compofitions 
of that medicine had been much more complex than the 
original receipt of that author, and the college have there- 
fore retrenched the number of ingredients in them ; and as 
the medicine is always to be powdered for ufe, it is now 
ordered to be kept in the form of powder. It is thus 
ordered to be made: take cerufle, five ounces; farcocolla, 
an ounce; gum tragacanth, half an ounce; and make the 
whole into a fine powder. Pemberton. It is omitted in 
the recent difpenfatories. 

Powner of Chalk, Compound, is prepared, according to 
the Lond. Ph. by rubbing feparately half a pound of prepared 
chalk, four ounces of cinnamon bark, tormentil root, and 
acacia gum, of each three ounces, and half an ounce of 
Yong pepper, to a fine powder, and then mixing them. 
This preparation containing a larger proportion of aro- 
matics than the compound powder of carbonate of lime, 
above mentioned, and the addition of the tormentil root, is 
better adapted for checking diarrhoea connected with acidity 
of the prime vie, than that of Edinburgh, which is a 
fimple but grateful antacid. The dofe is from grs. v to 
9j, given in the form of mixture rubbed up with muci- 
lage and diftilled water. 

Powner of Chalk with Opium, Compound, of the L. P. 
is prepared by mixing fix ounces and a half of compound 
powder of chalk, with four fcruples of hard opium pow- 
dered. The addition of opium renders it more proper for 
diarrhoea than the former, and as the quantity of opium is 
{mall, one grain only being contained in two {cruples of the 
powder, this is an ufeful opiate powder for children, when 
afflicted with the irritative diarrhoea of teething. The dofe 
is from 9j to 3j for adults. 

PowbeEr of Cinnamon, Compound, is prepared, according 
to the L. P. by rubbing together two ounces of cinnamon 
bark, one ounce and a half of cardamom feeds, one ounce 
of ginger-root, and half an ounce of long pepper, to a 
very fine powder. See Aromatic Powper, fupra. 

Powper of Contrayerva, Compound, is prepared by mix- 
ing five ounces of contrayerva root powdered with a pound 
and a half of prepared fhells. (See Contrrayerva.) 
This powder is ftimulant and fudorific; and is given with 
advantage in typhoid fevers, the malignant exanthemata, the 
finking ftage of dyfentery ; and in atonic gout. The dofe 
is from grs. x to grs. xl, given either diffufed in fimple 
water, or rubbed up with mucilage and mint water. 

Pownver, Cornachine. See CORNACHINE. 

Powper, Diuretic, is made by pounding together four 
ounces of gum arabic, and one ounce of purified nitre. If 
the whole be divided into twenty-four dofes, one may be 
taken three times a-day, with confiderable benefit, during 
the firft ftage of the venereal difeafe. Buchan. 

PowvEr, Emetic. See Emeric, and Pownrr of Jpeca- 
cuanha. 

PowpeEr, Ga/fcoign’s. 
Powper. 

Powvers, Gout, by Dr. Dover, and lord Portland. 
See Dover’s Powder, Gout, and Pownperr of Ipecacuanha 
and (Opium, infra. 

Powper, or Pulvis Guttete. 


See Gascoicn, and Bezwardic 
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Powner of burnt Havifhorn, Pulvis cornu cervini ufti, is 
formed, according to the D. P., by burning pieces of 
hartfhorn until they become white, and then reducing them 


_to fine powder. 


PowveErR of burnt Harifhorn with Opium, is prepared, ac- 
cording to the L. P., by mixing a drachm of hard opium 
powdered ; an ounce of hartfhorn burnt and prepared ; and 
an ounce of cochineal powder. See Har#’s-Horn. 

Pownrer, Opiate, of ©. P., is formed by rubbing together, 
to a fine powder, one part of opium, and nine parts of 
prepared carbonate of lime. ‘Ten grains of either of thefe 
powders contain one grain of opium, and they are intended 
for exhibiting opium in very fmall dofes. The fubftances 
that are ufed for dividing the opium, are of no confequence 
as to the effet of the remedy; and, therefore, the burnt 
hartfhorr being more brittle than the chalk, is better fitted 
for this purpofe. 

Powner, Jefuits’. See CINCHONA. 

Powver of Jalap is prepared, according to the E. P., 
by rubbing together, to a fine powder, one part of jalap 
root with two parts of fupertartrate of potafs. The fuper- 
tartrate ferves not only to divide the jalap very minutely, 
but to modify its purgative operation. This powder is an 
ufeful purgative in habitual coftivenefs: it is alfo very 
ufeful to children with tumid belly, in worm cafes, and in 
dropfy. The dofe is from 9j to 9ij for adults. See 
JALAP. ; 

PowpeEr of Ipecacuanha, Compound, is prepared, accord- 
ing to the L. and D. P., by mixing ipecacuanha root pow- 
dered, and hard opium powdered, of each a drachm, with an 
ounce of powdered fulphate of potafs. 

PowpeEr of Ipecacuanha and Opium, formerly Dover’s 
power, (which tee,) is directed by the Edinb. college to be 
prepared by rubbing together into a fine powder ipecacuanha 
root powdered and opium, of each one part, with eight 
parts of fulphate of potafs. This powder operates as a 
powerful fudoritic, and is often given, with this intention, 
in acute rheumatif{m, gout, dropfy, dyfentery, and in all 
cafes, whether inflammatory or not, where profufe fweating 
is required. The dofe is from grs. v to 9j, given diffufed 
in water, or in the form of bolus, and affifted with plentiful 
dilution of tepid fluids, drank fome time after taking the 
powder, left it fhould be rejeéted from the ftomach. Ten 
grains of this powder contain one grain of opium. See 
Dover’s Powder. 

Powner of Kino, Compound, is formed, according to the 
L. P., by rubbing feparately into a fine power, 15 drachms 
of kino, half an ounce of cinnamon bark, and one drachm 
of hard opium, and then mixing them. Thisis an aftringent 
powder, now firft introduced into the pharmacopeia; the 
proportion of opium it contains is 1 in 20: the dofe is 
from grs. x to 9j. 

Powner of Myrrh, a form of medicine prefcribed in the 
late London Difpenfatory, to fupply the place of the 
troches of myrrh. It is ordered to be made thus; take 
of dried leaves of rue, of dittany of Crete, of myrrh, each 
an ounce and a half; of afla-foetida, fagapenum, Ruffia 
caftor, and opopanax, each an ounce; and beat altogether 
to a fine powder. Pemberton. 

PowneEr, Saline Laxative, is prepared of foluble tartar 
and cream of tartar, of each one drachm, and of purified 
nitre, half a drachm. In fevers, and other inflammatory 
diforders, where it is neceflary to keep the body gently 
open, one of thefe cooling laxative powders may be taken 
in a little gruel, and repeated occafionally, Buchan. 

Powpsr of Scammony, Compound, is prepared, according 
tothe L. P., by reducing feparately into a fine powder 

fcammony 
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{eammony gum-refin, and hard extract of jalap, of each 
two ounces; and ginger-root, half an ounce; and then 
mixing them. This powder differs materially from the 
“ pulvis é fcammonio compofitus of P. L. 1745,’’ which 
was then intended to fupply the place of the earl of War- 
wick’s powder, and confifted of a mixture of four parts of 
{fcammony, and three of burnt hartfhorn. In the E. P. 
it is dire€ted to be prepared by rubbing together, to a 
very fine powder, equal parts of fcammony and fupertar- 
trate of potafs. Thefe two powders of the L. and E. P. 
differ very materially in their nature and effet, though they 
bear the fame name. In the firft, the aétivity of the fcam- 
mony is aided by the jalap, as its griping effect is in fome 
degree mitigated by the ginger. In the fecond, the fuper- 
tartrate of potafs renders the operation of the fcammony 
lefs violent and lefs irritating, and yet more certain. The 
dofe of the firft is from grs. x to grs. xv; that of the 
fesond from grs. x to 3fs. They are chiefly ufed in 
hydropic and worm cafes, and to remove mucous obftruc- 
tions. 

Powner of Squill is directed by the D. P. to be prepared 
by firft drying {quill roots (bulbs), freed from their mem- 
branous integuments, and cut in tranfverfe flices, upon 
a fieve with a low degree of heat, and then reducing it to 
powder, which mutt be preferved in well-ltopped glafs 

hials. 
Powner of Senna, Compound, of the L. P., is to be pre- 
pared by reducing to fine powder half an ounce of fcam- 
mony gum-refin feparately, and the other ingredients, viz. 


fenna leaves and fupertartrate of potafs, of each two ounces,’ 


and of ginger-root two drachms, together ; and then mixing 
them. This powder is hydragogue and cathartic ; but the 
bulk of the dofe, though it weighs only from 9j to 3}, 
renders it inconvenient for ufe. 

PowneEr of burnt Sponge, is prepared, according to the 
D. P., by cutting a fponge in {mall pieces, and beating 
them fo as to free it from little ftones; then burning it in 
a covered iron veflel, until it become black and friable, and 
finally reducing it to powder. 

Powper, Svee/, is made by pounding together filings of 
fteel and loaf fugar, of each two ounces, and half an ounce 
of ginger. In obftructions of the menfes, and other cafes 
where iteel is proper, a tea-fpoonful of this powder may be 
taken twice a-day. Buchan. 

PowneEr, Styptic. See Srypric. 

Powper, Suffolk. See SurroLK Powder. 

Powner of Sulphate of Alum, Compound, formerly called 
«« Styptic powder,”’ is prepared, according to the E. P., 
by rubbing together, to a fine powder, four parts of ful- 
phate of alum, and one part of kino. This is a powerful 
attringent, and is fometimes ufed internally in menorrhagia and 
diarrhoea ; but it is more generally employed as an external 
application. The dofe is from grs. x to grs. xv, to be 
taken in a dry ftate, becaufe the kino is decompofed by the 
alum, when a fluid vehicle is employed. 

Powper, Sympathetic. See SYMPATHETIC. 

Pownsenr of Tragacanth, Compound, is formed, according to 
the L. P., in the following manner: take of tragacanth pow- 
dered, acacia gum powdered, and ftarch, of each an ounce and 
a half, and three ounces of refined fugar. Powder the 
ftarch and fugar together; then add the tragacanth and 
acacia gum, and mix the whole. The tragacanth is not 
reducible to powder without great difficulty. Ten grains 
of this compound render a bulk of two fluid-ounces of 
liquid as thick as it can be conveniently taken. ‘The ftarch, 
which is infoluble in cold water, might be omitted. This 
powder is efficacioufly ufed as a demulcent in heétic fever, 
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and to allay the tickling cough of catarrh; in gonorrhea 
and ftrangury, it is given, combined with nitre, and in 
dyfentery, with ipecacuanha powder. The dofe is from 
3{s to 31ij, mixed in water, or any bland fluid. 

Powvers, Worm, are formed by well mixing of tin, re- 
duced into a fine powder, an ounce, and of /Ethiops mineral, 
two drachms. Let the whole be divided into fix dofes ; 
and one of them may be taken in a little fyrup, honey, or 
treacle, twice a-day. After they have been all ufed, the 
following anthelmintic purge will be proper. 

Pownver, Purging Worm, is prepared of powdered rhu- 
barb, a fcruple; and of fcammony and calomel, of each 
five grains. Rub thefe together in a mortar for a dofe. 
For children the above dofes muft be leflened, according to 
their age. If the powder of tin be given alone, its dofe 
may be confiderably increafed. Dr. Alfton gave it to the 
amount of two ounces in three days, and fays, when thus 
adminiftered, that it proved an excellent anthelmintic. He 
ufed to purge his patients both before they took the 
powder, and afterwards. 

Pownper of Yellow Bladder-wrack, Pulvis quercus ma- 
rinz, is dire¢ted by the D. P. to be formed in the follow- 
ing manner: take of bladder-wrack, in flower, any quan- 
tity: let it be dried, and freed from the fordes, then ex- 
pofed to heat in an iron veflel, or a crucible, to which is 
adapted a perforated lid, until the vapour ceafing, it becomes 
obfcurely red-hot: reduce the carbonaceous matter which 
remains to powder. This powder is a mixture of foda and 
charcoal. The burnt fubftance is confidered as deobftruent, 
and has been exhibited in fcrophulous affe€tions, and bron- 
chocele; and Dr. Ruffell found the mucus of the veficles an 
excellent refolvent when externally applied to {crophulous 
{wellings. 

Powverffor the Hair, is flour of wheat, or beans, well 
fifted and prepared, to give it an agreeable odour. 

That in which ftarch-grounds are mixed is much ufed. 
See STARCH. 

Powper, Fulminating. See Pulvis FULMINANS. 

Powper, Gun. See GUNPOWDER. 

Powper-Cart, in Artillery, a two-wheel carriage, covered 
with an angular roof of boards; and to prevent the powder 
from being damp, a tarred canvas is put over the roof. On 
each fide are lockers to hold fhot, in proportion to the quan- 
tity of powder, which is generally four barrels. 

Powper-Chefls, in the Sea Language, are {mall boxes 
filled with gunpowder, pebbles, old nails, or fplinters of 
iron, faftened occafionally on the decks and fides of a fhip, 
which they fet fire to, when the fhip is boarded by an 
enemy, and foon make all clear before them. Thefe cafes 
are ufually from twelve to eighteen inches in length, and 
about eight or ten in breadth, having their outer, or upper 
part, terminating in an edge. They are nailed to feveral 
places of the quarter, the quarter-deck, and bulk-head of the 
waift, having a train of powder, which communicates with 
the inner apartment of the fhip, fo as to be fixed at plea- 
{ure to annoy theenemy. Falconer. 

Powover-Filafks, in Artillery, are moft commonly made of 
horn, of any convenient fize and figure, to carry powder for 
priming of cannon: this is their chief ufe in armies. 

Sometimes they are fo made as to have a meafure for the 
charge of the piece at top, but this is of more ule to gen- 
tlemen in fowling, &c. than to foldiers, who have the 
charges of their piece put into cartridges, which they bite 
off, and firft prime, and then load. 

Powper-Magazine. See MAGAZINE. 


Powper-Mill.. See Mitt, and GuNPOWDER. 
4 PowDeER- 
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Powprr-Room, in a Ship, that part of the hold in which 
the powder is ftowed. See MaGazine. 

Powper of Projection. See PROJECTION. 

Pownver-Triers, in Artillery. See GUNPOWDER. 

Pownvers, Flux. See Fiux. 

POWDERINGS, in Building, a term fometimes ufed 
for devices ferving to fill up vacant fpaces, in carved works ; 
as alfo in efcutcheons, writings, &c. 

Pownperincs, in Heraldry. See Furr. 

POWEL/’s Creek, in Geography, a river of America, 
in the ftate of Tenneflee, which rifes in Powel’s mountain, 
runs §.W., and enters Clinch river, through its N. bank, 
38 miles N.E. of Knoxville: it is faid to be navigable in 
boats 100 miles. America has alfo other creeks of the 
fame name; one in Virginia, which runs into James river, 
N. lat. 37° 13’. W. long. 77° 21'5 and another in Fenn- 
fylvania, which runs into the Sufguehannah, N. lat. 40° 
23'. W.long. 77°. 

Powet’s Key, a {mall ifland among the Bahamas. N. 
lat. 26° 49’. W. long. 77° 30'. ’ 

Powe ’s Point, a cape on the coaft of North Carolina, 
at the entrance into Albemarle found. N. lat. 36° a! 
W. long. 76° 4'.—Alfo, a cape of Virginia, in James river. 
N. lat. 37° 2!. W. long. 76° 24!. ee 

Powet’s Valley, a dittrict of America, which lies be- 
tween Powel and Cumberland mountains, between 80 and 
go miles in length, and from 10 to 18 wide, and which is 
almoit equally divided between Virginia and Tenneflee. 
The foil is eafily cultivated, fome parts of it being of the 
beft quality. The water is good and plentiful, and the air 
is falubrious. It produces grain, corn, grafs, flax, hemp, 
fruit-trees, &c. and the Tenneflee part yields cotton. It is 
furnifhed with good ftone quarries, and good timber for 
building, and has a good outlet for boats by means of 
Powel’s river, which is well ftocked with fifh. About the 
middle of the valley is a natural bridge, over a {mall creek, 
formed by three regular arches, 50 feet long, 40 high, and 
20 wide. 

POWELL, Davy, in Biography, alearned antiquary, was 
born in Derbyfhire about the year 1552, and was educated 
at Oxford, where he took his degree of D.D. He died in 
1590, and was buried in the church of Ruabon, in Denbigh- 
fhire, of which he was vicar. He publifhed “ Caradoc’s 
Hiftory of Wales in 1584;”’ ‘ Annotationes in Itinera- 
rium Cambriz Scrip per Giraldum;” “ De Britannica 
Hiftoria recte intelligenda.” 

PowrLL, WILLIAM SAMUEL, was born at Colchefter in 
1717, and educated at St. John’s college, Cambridge, of 
which he became fucceffively fellow and matter. In 1766 
he obtained the archdeaconry of Colchetter, and other pre- 
ferments. Dr. Powell publifhed a famous fermon on fub- 
{cription to the articles, and other difcourfes. The doctor 
contended that young perfons might fubfcribe on_ the 
authority of others; which, fays Mr. Archdeacon Black- 
burne, might be liable to the repartée which was made to 
bifhop Pierce, by a poor man, who was required to affent 
to the contents of the book of Common Prayer, at the 
time of the infamous Bartholomew act. The man begged 
firft to read it; ‘* You have already read it,’’ replied the 
prelate, “« by the mouth of the convocation, which is your 
reprefentative.’’—“ If that be the cafe,”’ {aid the man, * let 
it fuffice for me to affent to it by the mouth of the conve- 
cation.”? Blackburne’s Works, vols. v. and vii. 

POWER, Lionet, author of one of the Traéts in the 
celebrated mufical MS. of Waltham Holy-Crofs, in Effex ; 
which upon the fuppreflion of the monatteries, became the 
property of the venerable Tallys, whofe name appears in 
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his own hand-writing on the back of the laft leaf. Morley 
feems to have confulted this MS., but to whom it belonged 
after the death of Tallys does not appear till the reign of 
king William, when it was among the books of Mr, Powle, 
fpeaker of the houfe of commons. From him it went to 


lord Somers; and then to fir Jofeph Jekyll, at the fale of 


whofe library by auétion, it was purchafed by a country or- 
ganift, who in gratitude for fome benefits received, pre- 
fented it to the late James Welt, efq. prefident of the Royal 
Society, and it is now in the pofleflion of the marquis of 
Lanfdown. It contains nine tra¢ts on mufic, feven of which 
are in Latin, and two in very old Englifh. That by Lionel 
Power is the eighth. It is a fhort treatife in Englifh, which, 
befides the obfolete words, orthography, and fhape of the 
letters, has feveral other internal marks of confiderable an- 
tiquity: fuch as a mixture of Saxon letters; an oblique 
{troke inftead of a dot over the letter ; and the frequency 
and kind of abbreviations. Though this eflay will afford 
no information of importance to a mufician of the prefent 
times, except that which will gratify felf-complacence, by 
difcovering to him that the author knew lefs than fubfequent 
improvements in the art of mufic have enabled him to know 


himfelf; yet, as it feems to be the moft ancient mufical q 


tract that has been written, or at leaft preferved, in our ver- 
nacular tongue, we fhall give a quotation from it, not only 
to fhew the itate of our mufic, but our language at the time 


it was written, which was, probably, during the reign of 


Edward ITI. 

‘‘ This tretis is contynued upon the gamme for hem that 
wil be fyngers, or makers, or techers. For the ferft thing 
of alle ye muit kno how many cordis of difcant ther be. 
As olde men fayen, and as men fyng now-a-dayes, ther be 
nine ; but whofo wil fyng mannerli and mufikeli, he may not 
lepe to the fyfteenth in no maner of difcant; for it longeth 
to no manny’s uoys, and fo ther be but eyght accordis after 
the difcant now ufid. And whofoever wil be a maker, he 
may ufe no mo than eyght, and fo ther be but eyght fro 
unifon unto the thyrteenth. But for the quatribil fyghte 
ther be nine accordis of difcant, the unifon, thyrd, fyfth, 
fyxth, eyghth, tenth, twelfth, thyrteenth, and fyfteenth, 
of the whech nyne accordis fyve be perfyte and fower be 
imperfyte. The fyve perfyte be the unifon, fyfth, eyghth, 
twelfth, and fyfteenth; the fower imperfyte be the thyrd, 
fyxth, tenth, and thyrteenth: alfo thou maift afcende and 
defcende wyth alle maner of cordis excepte two accordis 
perfyte of one kynde, as two unifons, two fyfths, two 
eyghths, two twelfths, two fyfteenths, wyth none of thefe 
thou maift neyther afcende, neyther defcende; but thou 
mutt confette thefe aecordis togedir, and medzle hem wel, 
as I fhall enform the. Ferit thou fhall medele with a thyrd 
a fyfth, wyth a fyxth an eyghth, wyth an eyghth a tenth, 
wyth a tenth a twelfth, wyth a thyrteenth a fyfteenth ; 
under the whech nyne accordis three fyghtis be conteynyd, 
the mene fyght, the trebil fyght, and the quatribil fyght : 


and others alfo of the nyne accordis how thou fhalt hem . 


ymagyne betwene the playn-fong and the difcant here fol- 
loeth the enfample. Firft to enforme a chylde in hys coun- 
terpoynt, he muft ymagyne hys unifon the eygth note fro 
the playn-fong, benethe hys thyrd; the fyxth note benethe 
hys fyfth ; the fowerth benethe his fyxth; the thyrd note 
benethe his eyghth, even wyth the playne fong; hys tenth 
and thyrd note aboue, his twelfth the fyfth note aboue, his 
thyrteenth the fyxth aboue, hys fyfteenth the eyghth note 
aboue the playne-fong.”’ 

Power, Potentia, in Phyfcs, a natural faculty of doing 
or fuffering any thing. Accordingly, Mr. Locke explains 
the origin ef our idea of power to the following effe&t : the 

mind 


POWER, 


mind being daily informed, by the fenfes, of the alterations 
of the fimple ideas of things without, and reflecting on what 
pafles within itfelf, and obferving a conftant change of its 
ideas, fometimes by the impreffions of outward objects upon 
the fenfes, and fometimes by the determinations of its own 
choice ; and concluding, from what it has fo conftantly ob- 
ferved to have been, that the like changes will for the future 
be made in the fame things, by the fame Sa and by the 
like ways; confiders, in one thing the poffibility of having 
any of its fimple ideas changed; and in another,«the pofli- 
bility of making that change; and fo comes by that idea 
which we call power. Thus we fay, fire has a power to 
melt gold, and make it fluid; and gold has a power to be 
melted. 

Power, thus confidered, is twofold; wiz. as able to make, 
or able to receive, any change; the one may be called adive, 
the other paffive power. 

Of faffes power, all fenfible things abundantly furnith us 
with ideas; nor have we of adive power fewer in{tances ; 
fince whatever change is obferved, the mind mutt fuppofe a 
power fomewhere able to make that change. 

_.Yet, if we attentively confider it, bodies, by our fenfes, 
do not afford us fo clear and diftin& an idea of ative 
power, as we have from refleétion on the operations of our 
minds ; for all power relating to a¢tion, and there being but 
two forts of action, viz. thinking and motion, ‘it may be 
confidered whence we have the cleareft ideas of the powers 
which produce thofe aétions. 

Of thinking, body affords us no idea at all; it is only 
from reflection that we have that: neither have we from 
body any idea of the beginning of motion. A body, at 
reft, affords us no idea of any active power to move; and 
when it is fet in motion itfelf, that motion is rather a paffion 
than an action init. The idea of the beginning of motion, 
we have only by refleGtion on what pafles in ourfelves ; 


where we find by experience, that, barely by willing it, 


we can move the 
at reft. 

We find in ourfelves a power to begin or forbear, con- 
tinue or end, feveral ations of our minds and motions of 
our bodies, barely by a thought or preference of the mind. 
This power which the mind has, thus to order the confider- 
ation of any idea, or the forbearing to confider it, or to 
prefer the motion of any part of the body to its reft, and 
vice ver/a, in any particular inftance, is what we call the qwill. 
And the aétual exercife of that power, is that which we call 
volition, or willing. 

The forbearance or performance of that aétion, confe- 
quent to fuch an order or command of the mind, is called 
voluntary ; and whatfoever a¢tion is performed without fuch 
a thought of the mind, is called involuntary. 

The power of perception, is what we call the under- 

ftanding. 

Perception, which we make the aé&t of underftanding, is 
of three forts: the perception of ideas in our minds; 
the perception of the fignification of figns; and the per- 
tg of the agreement or. difagreement of any diftin& 

eas. 

Thefe powers of the mind, viz. thofe of perceiving, and 
preferring, are ufually called by another name ; and the or- 
dinary way of fpeaking is, that the underflanding and will 
are two faculties or powers of the mind. A word proper 
enough, if ufed fo as not to breed any confufion in men’s 
thoughts, by being fuppofed, as there is room to fufpect it 
has been, to exprefs fome real beings in the foul, that per- 
form thofe actions ef underitanding and volition. 

Vor. XXVIII. 


parts of our bodies, which before were 


From the confideration of the extent of the pewer of the 
mind over the a¢tions of the man, which every one finds im 
himfelf, arife the ideas of liberty and neceflity. 

Such is Mr. Locke’s account of the nature and operation 
of power ; and of the manner by which we acquire the idea 
of it. To this account of its origin, Dr. Reid has fug- 

efted feveral objections. Firft of all he does not approve 
of his diftinétion of power into a@ive and paffive, as he con- 
ceives paflive power to be no power at all; and therefore, 
by applying this term to the poffibility of being changed, 
it is ufed im a fenfe that is altogether improper and unwar- 
rantable ; infomuch that paffive power is a contradiétion in 
terms. Mr. Locke himfelf acknowledges that aétive power 
is more properly called power; and he feems to have been 
unwarily led to the adoption of the epithet paffive by way 
of oppofition to a¢tive power; whereas Dr. Reid thinks 
that certain powers are denominated aétive in order to dif- 
tinguifh them from thofe that are called fpeculative. Our 
author alfo is of opinion, that Mr. Locke has impofed upon 
himfelf in attempting to reconcile his account of the idea of 
power to his favourite doGtrine, that all our fimple ideas are 
ideas of fenfation, or of refle&tion. The co-operation of 
other powers of the mind, befides fenfation and refle@tion, 
is neceflary to our forming an idea of power by the procefs 
which Mr. Locke has ftated. Whilft we obferve the pre- 
fent ftate of things by means of our fenfes, memory mutt 
aid us in the review of thofe that are paft; and it is by 
fuch a review that we are able to judge of the change that 
has taken place, upon which change, thus afcertained to us, 
our idea of power, according to Mr. Locke’s principle, de- 
pends. ‘The fame obfervations are applicable to confciouf- 
nefs, by which we determine the change that has occurred in 
our thoughts. The fecond part of the procefs, by which 
we infer from the changes that are obferved the power that 
produces them, requires the affiftance of reafoning, which 
is the province neither of the fenfes nor of confcioufnefs. 
Thus in attempting to derive the idea of power from the 
two fources of fenfation and refle@ion, Mr. Locke has in- 
troduced our memory, and our reafoning faculty, for a fhare 
in its origin. Mr. Hume, whilft he profeffedly adopts Mr. 
Locke’s general principle, that all our fimple ideas are de- 
rived either from fenfation or refle€tion, boldly affirms that 
we never have any idea of power, and that we deceive our- 
{elves when we imagine we are pofleffed of any idea of this 
kind. He allows, however, that Mr. Locke’s opinion of the 
origin of our idea of power is a popular opinion, and indeed 
the opinion, that things cannot begin to exift, nor undergo 
any change, without a caufe that hath power to produce 
that change, is fo popular, that few perfons have prefumed 
to difpute it. But whether this opinion be true or falfe, 
its having prevailed fo generally affords a convincing proof, 
that men have an idea of power, in what way foever it has 
been acquired. In oppofition to Mr. Locke’s account of 
the idea of power, Mr. Hume advances two principles, 
which he confiders as very obvious; one is, that reafon 
alone can never give rife to any original idea; and the other 
is, that reafon, as diftinguifhed from experience, can never 
make us conclude, that a caufe, or produétive quality, is 
abfolutely requifite to every beginning of exiftence. The 
firft of thefe principles, fo far from being obvioufly true, 
is obvioufly falfe ; for we may afk, whence proceed our ideas 
of reafoning itfelf, and of all its various modes, but from 

our reafoning faculty ? As for the fecond principle, nothin 
can be more certain, than that every change in nature i 
have a caufe, and it is no lefs undeniable that this maxim is 
not deduced merely from experience. But this fubje& has 
2A been 
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been already difcuffed, as far as our limits will allow, under 
the article CAUSE. 

Power, as others have defined it, is that quality or 
attribute of any being which produces change in the na- 
ture, properties, or circumftances of things. Thus we fay, 
clay becomes hard and wax foft by the power of heat; a 
bee is faid to have power to build a cell, a bird to make a 
neft, and a man to conftru€t a fhip or houfe, &c. But a 
quettion here occurs, whether beings that have no will or 
underftanding may have a¢tive power? In the folution of 
this queftion, we can derive little fatisfaétion from the con- 
fideration of the events that are obferved in the courfe of 
nature. We perceive innumerable changes, and we know 
that thefe changes muft be produced by the a¢tive power of 
fome agent; but we neither perceive the agents nor the 
power, but merely the change. Whether the things be 
aétive, or merely paffive, is not eafily difcovered ; and in- 
deed it concerns us little to know the real efficient, whether 
it be matter or mind, whether of a fuperior or inferior 
order. 

According to Mr. Locke, the only clear notion or idea 
we have of aétive power is deduced from the power which 
we find in ourfelves to give certain motions to our bodies, 
or a certain direétion to our thoughts; and this power in 
ourfelves can be brought into a¢tion only by willing or voli- 
tion. Hence it mutt follow, that if we had not will, and 
that degree of underftanding which will neceflarily implies, 
we could exert no active power, and confequently could 
have none; for power that cannot be exerted 1s no power ; 
and it follows alfo, that the active power, of which only we 
can have any diftinét conception, can be only in beings that 
have underttanding and will. 

Upon the whole, Dr. Reid thinks it moft probable, that 
fuch beings only as have fome degree of underitanding and 
will, can poflefs ative powers; and that animate beings 
mutt be merely paffive, and have no real aétivity. Nothing 
we perceive without us affords any good ground for afcrib- 
ing active power to any inanimate being ; and every thing 
we can difcover in our own conttitution leads us to think 
that ative power cannot be exerted without will and intelli- 
gence. But if we reftri€t a€tive power to a fubje& endowed 
with will and intelligence, what fhall we fay of the powers, 
afcribed by philofophers to matter :—the powers of corpuf- 
eular attraction, magnetifm, electricity, gravitation, and 
others? In reply to this inquiry, it fhould be confidered, 
that the ambiguity of the words cau/e, agency, adive power, 
&c. has led many to underftand them, when ufed in natural 
philofophy, in a wrong fenfe, and in a fenfe which is neither 
neceffary for eftablifhing the true principles of natural phi- 
lofophy, nor was ever meant by the moft enlightened in that 
fcience. When philofophers attribute ative powers to 
matter, they teach us, at the fame time, that matter is a 
{ubftance altogether inert and merely paflive, and that gravi- 
tation, attraction, and repulfion, &c. which they afcribe to 
it, are not inherent in its nature, but imprefled upon it by 
{ome external caufe, which they do not pretend to know, or 
to be able to explain. Although on fome occafions philo- 
fophers {peak the language of the vulgar, they think dif- 
ferently from.the vulgar, and in ordér to avoid affectation 
and oftentation, and to render themfelves intelligible, they 
condefcend to ufe the common phrafeology. The word 
power, therefore, when applied to inanimate fubftances, like 
the term principle, &c., 1s a term invented to exprefs the 
unknown caufe of known effects which are reducible to cer- 
tain laws. It is difficult to afcertam, fays an ingenious 
writer, whether powers are, properly fpeaking, attributes 
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of inanimate fubftances. Too allow that they are feems to 
imply, that power may exift without an agent, and that 
beings may aét where they do not exift. This abfurdity 
follows, if, e.g. gravitation is fuppofed to be a power inhe- 
rent in matter, by which bodies act upon each other at 1m- 
menfe diftances. But, on the contrary, to deny, that 
powers may be attributes of inanimate fubftances, leads to 
the conclufion, that nothing exifts in the univerfe but God 
and his energies, which coincides with pantheifm, and even 
tends to atheifm. 2 : 

In all languages, aétion is attributed to many things that 
are known and allowed to be merely paffive; as when we 
fay, the wind blows, the rivers flow, the fea rages, Kc. &ec. 
Every body which undergoes any change, muft in that 
change be either active or paflive ; and the change is always 
exprefled in language, either by an ative ora paflive verb ; 
nor is there any verb, expreffing a change, which does not 
imply either aétion or paffion. The thing either ee 
or it ischanged. But in language, when an external caufe of 
the change is not obvious, the change is alwaxs imputed to 
the thing changed, as if it were animated, and had active 
power to produce the change in itfelf. So we fay, the 
moon changes, the fun rifes and goes down. Thus active 
verbs, as Dr. Reid has obferved, in illuftrating the obfer- 
vation at large, are very often applied, and active power im- 
puted to things, which a little advance in knowledge and 
experience teaches us to be merely paflive. To fum up 
this part of the argument: we fee in the theatre of nature 
innumerable effeéts, which require an agent endued with 
active power, but the agent is behind the fcene. Whether 
he be the fupreme caufe alone, or a fubordinate caufe or 
caufes; and if fubordinate caufes be employed by the Al- 
mighty, what their nature, their number, their different 
offices may be, are things hid, for wife reafons without 
doubt, fromthe human eye. It is only in human actions, 
that may be infpeéted for praife or blame, that it is neceflary 
for us to know who is the agent, and in this, nature has given 
us all the light that is neceflary for our conduct. Every man 
is confcious of a power to determine, in things which he 
conceives to depend upon his determination. This obferva- 
tion leads us to confider power, in a more peculiar and dif- 
tinguifhing fenfe, an attribute of mind; whether we allow 
it to belong to inanimate fubftances or not. To the nega- 
tive in this queftion we feel ourfelves much inclined, as the 
leaft objeGtionable, though it is not without its difficulties. 
As an attribute of mind, power may be defined the power of 
carrying into effect the determinations of the will. Thofe 
who maintain that power is an attribute of the human mind, 
argue, 1. From confcioufnefs and obfervation. I will to 
walk, to {peak, to write ; the bodily organs initantly obey ; 
and I am as confcious that I perform the aétion, as that I 
form the volition. Other agents poflefs a fimilar power. 
2. It is affirmed, that we have a conception of power, 
though we cannot fatisfaftorily define it. Thofe who deny 
that power is an attribute of the mind, contend 1. That we 
have no confcioufnefs of its exiftence. We are merely con- 
{cious, they fay, of volition and the effect produced: that 
which fome call a corfcioufnefs of power being nothing 
more than a belief that the effe& will follow the volition. 
2. They further argue, that our total ignorance of the man- 
ner in which mufcular motion is produced, proves that the 
mind ts not the efficient and proper caufe of this wonderful 
effe&. Locke’s Effay on the Human Underftanding. 
Reid’s Effays. Stewart’s Elements. Belfham’s Elements. 
See Cause, Liserty, Necessity, Mental PuiLosopuy, 
UNDERSTANDING, VoLITION, VoLUNTARY, WILL. 
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Power, in Arithmetic, the product of a number, or other 
quantity multiplied into itfelf. 

Thus the produ& of the number 3, multiplicd by itfelf, 
viz. 9, is the fecond power of 3; the factum of 9, mul- 
tiplied by three, viz. 27, is the third power; and the pro- 
du& of 27, again multiplied by 3, viz. 81, is the fourth 
power; and fo on to infinity. In refpeét of thefe higher 
powers, the firft number, 3, is called the root, or firit 
power. ‘ 

The fecond power is called the /guare; with refpect to 
which, 3 is the fquare root. 

The third power, 27, is called the cube; with refpe& to 
which, 3 is the cube root. / 

The fourth power, 81, is called the biguadrate, or qua- 
drato-quadratum ; with refpeé& to which, 3 is the biquadratic 
root. 

The number which fhews how often the root is multiplied 
into itfelf, to form the power, or how oft the power is to 
be divided by its root, to come at the root, is called the 
exponent or index of the power. 

The moderns, after Des Cartes, are contented to diftin- 
guifh moft of their powers by the exponents ; as fir/t, /econd, 
third, &c. 

The particular names of the feveral powers were intro- 
-duced by the Arabs, wiz. /quare, cube, quadrato-quadratum 
or biquadrate, furdefolid, fquare of the cube, fecond furdefolid, 
quadrato-quadrato-quadratum, cube of the cube, fquare of the 
furdefolid, third furdefolid, &c. 

The names given by Diophantus, followed by Vieta and 
Oughtred, are the fide or root, /quare, cube, quadrato-qua- 
dratum, quadrato-cubus, cubo-cubus, quadrato-quadrato-cubus, 
guadrato-cubo-cyubus, cubo-cubo-cubus, Kc. 

The charaéters with which the feveral powers are de- 
noted both in the Arabic and Cartefian notation, are as 
follow : 
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Hence to raife a quantity to a given power or dignity, is 
the fame as to find the factum arifing upon its being mul- 
tiplied a given number of times into itfelf; ¢. gr. to raife 2 
to the 3d power, is the fame as to find the faétum 8 ; whofe 
factors are 2, 2, 2. This operation is called énvolution ; 
* which fee. 

Powers of the fame degree are to one another, in the 
ratio of the roots, as manifold as their exponent contains 
units: thus, fquares are in a duplicate ratio; cubes in a 
triplicate ratio ; quadrato-quadrata, or fourth powers, in a 

- quadruplicate ratio. See Ratio. 4 

The powers of proportional quantities are alfo propor- 
tional to one another. 

Power, Arithmetical, is ufed by Mr. Machin for com- 
pofite numbers or quantities, whofe factors are in arith- 
metical progreffion. See Dr. Martin’s Abridg. Phil. Tranf. 
vol. viii. p. 78, 

Mr. Machin ufes a particular notation for quantities of 
this kind. The quantity exprefled by this notation has a 
double index ; that at the head of the root at the right hand, 
but feparated by a hook to diftinguifh it from the common 
index, denotes the number of fa¢tors ; and that above, within 
the hook on the left hand, denotes the common difference of 
the factors proceeding in a decreafing or increafing arith- 
metical progreffion. 


aA" 

Thus the quantity n + a@ denotes by its index™ on the 
right hand, that it is a compofite quantity, confifting of fo 
many factors as there are units in the number ”, and the in- 
dex * above on the left, denotes the common difference of 
the factors decreafing in an arithmetical progreffion, if it be 
politive : er increafing, if it be negative; and fo fignifies, 
in the common notation, the common number or quantity, 


n+an+a—anta—z2a, &e. 


ait: ‘aie 


For example, n+ 5 is =n2+5,2+3,n+1,n—1, 


— 


n—3, n—5, confifting of fix factors, whofe common difference 


is 2. After the fame manner, n + 4’, (=2n+4,2+ 2, 


ay n— 2, n— 4, confifting of five factors. According to 
which method, it will eafily appear, that if @ be an integer, 


eg Zeeees 


will be = nn— 1, 22 —9, 


thenn + 2a+1 

nn — 25, continued to fuch a number of double fa¢tors as 

are exprefled by a+ 1, or half the index, which in this 
2 (2 a+i 

Thus alfo n +22 will be 

equal to n, nn — 4, nn — 16, nn — 36, and fo on, where 


there are to be fo many double factors, as with one fingle one 
n, will make up the index 2.4 + 1, which is an odd number. 


If the common difference a be an unit, it is omitted: 


cafe is an even number. 


“— 
taining fix factors. So 6 (°= 6, 5, 4, 3, 2) 1, and the 
like for others. 

If the common difference a be nothing, the hook is 
omitted, and it becomes the fame with the geometrical 

5 ho 
power. Thus 2+ a=2n + a”, according to the common 
notation. 

The learned author above quoted applies this doctrine of 
arithmetical powers to the inveftigation of the principal rule 
in the method of fluxions, and its inverfe, which is that if 
the ordinate y = mz”—', then will the area, or rather the 
form of the quantity for the area, be = 2”; or vice ver/i, 
that if the area be z”, the ordinate will be mz”—"'; on 
which occafion he obferves, that the fymbol z, confidered 
as a component part of the reétangle z, may bear a plain 
interpretation, viz. that it is the meafure according to which 
the quantity z is meafured. See FLuxion. 

From a given power to extra the root, or fide, is the fame 
as to find a number, e. gr. 2, which multiplied any number 
of times, e. gr. twice, produces the given power, ec. gr. the 
3d power, or 8. This operation is called EvoLuTicn, and 
ExTRACTION of Roots ; which fee. 

To multiply or divide any power by another of the fame root. 
1. For multiplication, add the exponents of the factors ; 


the fum is the exponent of the fa&tum. Thus: 
+ ™ m m™ ” 
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2. For 
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2. For divifion, fubtra&t the exponent of the power of 
the divifor, from the exponent of the dividend; the re- 
mainder is the exponent of the quotient. Thus: 


Divid. x’ ate y” || a a7" | ns 
( es ( irae 


ah 
Divif. x° 5 \ 

M. de la Hire gives us a very odd property common to 
all powers: M. Carre had obferved with regard to the 
number 6, that all the natural cubic numbers, 8, 27, 64, 
125, whofe root is lefs than 6, being divided by 6, the re- 
mainder of the divifion is the root itfelf; and if we go 
farther, 216, the cube of 6, being divided by 6, leaves no 
remainder: but the divifor 6 is itfelf the root. Again, 

43, the cube of 7, being divided by 6, leaves 1; which, 
added to the divifor 6, makes 7 the root, &c. M. dela 
Hire, on confidering this, has found that all numbers, raifed 
to any power whatever, have divifors, which have the fame 
effe&t with regard thereto, that 6 has with regard to cubic 
numbers. 

For the finding of thefe divifors, \he difcovered the fol- 
lowing general rule : 

If the exponent of the power of a number be even, 3. ¢. 
if the number be raifed to the 2d, 4th, 6th power, &c. it 
mutt be divided by 2; the remainder of the divifion, in cafe 
there be any, added to 2, or to a multiple of 2, gives the 
root of this number, correfponding to its power, 7. e. the 
2d, 6th, &c. root. 

If the exponent of the power be an uneven number, 2. ¢. 
if the number be raifed to the 3d, 5th, 7th, &c. power ; 
the double of the exponent will be the divifor, which has 
the property mentioned. 

Thus it is found in 6, double of 3, the exponent of the 
power of all the cubes: thus, alfo, 1e is the divifor of all 
numbers raifed to the 5th power, &c. 

If any power of a quantity be divided by a greater power 
of the fame quantity, the quotient muft be negative. For 
the rule for dividing any power of a quantity by another 
power of the fame, is to fubtraét the exponent of the divifor 
from the exponent of the dividend, and make the difference 
the exponent of the quotient. 


= a-* = @; and — = a®-?. 


‘ a 
For inftance, — 


Hence if p be greater than m, the exponent m — p mutt 
be negative. 


ie ay 
ie ya Brae Peeks 
Thus if p= m+n, then —, ag Ua 
~ 7 z I— co) a 
It is cbvious that —- = a'-' = a But —=1; and 
a a 
o 
; 1 a I 
therefore a° = 1. In like manner — => — = a7‘; — 
a a aa 
a I 
=—_—= ef" =24 3; —= a°-s = a}, fo that the 
a aaa 
*, hhh ms 
quantities a, 1, —, —>» —» &c. may be exprefled 
a 5 
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This change of expreflion is often of great ufe in the 
computation of fluxions and infinite feries. 

When the quantity to be raifed to any power is pofitive, 
all its powers muft be pofitive. And when the radical 
quantity is negative, yet all its powers, whofe exponents are 
even numbers, muft be pofitive. For — x — gives +. 
The power then ean only be negative, when the exponent is 


an odd number. ‘Thus the powers of — a are —a, +a’, 
—a, +a’, —a, &c. Thofe whofe exponents are 2, 4, 
6, &c. are pofitive; but thofe whofe exponents are 1, 3, 5, 
7, &c. are negative. Maclaur. Algebr. p. 37, 38. 

Hence if a power have a negative fign, no root of it, de- 
nominated by an even number, can be afligned; fince no 
quantity multiplied into itfelf an even number of times can 
give a negative produ@t. Thus the fquare root of — aa 
or ,/ — aa cannot be afligned, and is what mathematicians 
call an impoffible, or an imaginary quantity or root. See 
Roor. 

Obferve, that every power has as many roots, real and 
imaginary, as there are units in the exponent of the 


power. This holds true of unity itfelf. Maclaur. Algebr. 
p- 128. 
Power, Imperfed, in Algebra, is ufed for a power that has 


1 2 3 ré 
a fra&tional exponent; thus ay@4 54,4, &C are im- 
erfe&t powers. Maclaur. Algebr. p. 44. 
Thefe are otherwife exprefled by placing the given power 
within the radical fign ,/, and placing above the radical fign 
the number that denominates what kind of root is required. 
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Thefe imperfect powers are alfo called furds ; which fee. 

The powers of numbers have feveral curious and re- 
markable properties, the moft important ef which are as 
follow : 

1. The difference of any two equal powers of different 
numbers is divifible by the difference of their roots; that is, 


x” — y” 


= I an integer, or x” — y” = M (x — y), where 
x — 
the abridged expreffion M (x — y) fignifies an integral mul- 
tiple of x — y. 

2. The difference of the two equal powers is always di- 
vifible by the fum of their roots, when the exponent of the 

‘ ee y” 
power is an even number ; that is, 
x+y 


= I an inte- 


ger, or x" — y" = M(x +). 

3. The fum of two equal odd powers of different num- 
bers is always divifible by the fum of their roots; that is, 
ont 2: ae 


x+y 

(x + y)- ¢ 

And in all thefe cafes it may be demonftrated, that when 
x and y are prime to each other, the fums, or differences of 
the powers as above ftated, are divifible only once by their 
refpective divifors, unlefs thofe divifors are equal to the 
re{pective powers, or to fome multiple of them. 

By means of the above propofitions, we are alfo enabled 
to afcertain the divifors of the fum or difference of two un- 
equal powers of the fame root, viz. 


(x” — x") = M(x —1), and M (x + 1), 

when m — n is even, or of the form 22!; for 

(x7 — x") = we" (x™ >" — 1). 
And fince m — n is of the form 2n!, (x"~" — 1) is divifible 
both by x + 1 and x — 1, by prop. 1 and 2. 

Again, if m — n be odd, or of the form 2 9! + 1, then, 
x™— x") = M(x—1) 

And (x" + x") = M (x 4 1). 


== I an integer, or x*"t? + 9°**?7 = M 


For 
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Kory on” — x" 
And x” + x” 


And fince by the fuppofition m — n is odd, or of the form 
zn' + 1, it follows from prop. 1 and 3, that in the firft 
cafe we have, 


x (2a ; 


x" A hacia - I 


(x™*" —1) = M(x —1) 
And inthe 2d, (x™~"+1) = M(x +1). 


4. Neither the fum nor the difference of two powers, 
higher than the fquare, can produce a complete power of 
the fame denomination; that is, x"+ y” = 2” is always 
impoffible, either in integers or fraétions, if x is greater 
than x. 

This is one of Fermat’s propofitions mentioned by him, 
but without its demonftration, in the marginal notes of his 
edition of Diophantus. The impoflibility of fome partial 
cafes have fince been demonftrated by Euler, and other 
modern analyits: wiz. it has been found impoffible in the 
cafe of m = 3, and » = 4; but beyond this, the truth of 
the propofition refts only on the afflertion of Fermat, and it 
would be, therefore, highly interefting to fee a complete 
demonftration of this property. Mr. Barlow, in his Theory 
of Numbers, has attempted this, but failed in his conclu- 
fion, by referring to a propofition which did not apply. 
He has, however, made a confiderable advance towards it, 
by proving that if there are any cafes in which the equation 
x” -+ y” = 2” be poflible, » being a prime number, it muft 
neceflarily happen that x —y, x — zs, and y + 2, are all 
three complete mth powers; or twe of them complete zth 
powers, and the other z times fuch a power. Thefe limita- 
‘tions are fufficient to indicate the impoffibility of the equa- 
_ tion; but fomething farther is neceflary for the complete 
demonttration. 

5. If m be a prime number, and x any number not divifible 
by m, then the remainder arifing from the divifion of x by 
m, will be the fame as that from the divifion of x” by m; 


, 1 Ex x” F A 
that is, —, and —, will both leave the fame remainder. 
m m 


From the above propofition is readily deduced the fol- 
lowing, which is alfo another of Fermat’s propofitions, firft 
demonftrated by Lagrange, viz. 

6. If m be a prime number, and v any number not di- 
vifible by m, then will the formula x"—* — 1 be divifible 
b me. 

This is a very important propofition in the theory of 
numbers, being that on which depend many of the moft 
elegant and interefting properties conneéted with this fub- 
jet. 

7. From this property we readily draw the following 
expreffions for the forms of the different powers of numbers, 
and which are frequently very ufeful in determining a@ priori 
whether a propofed number be a complete power or not, 
without the trouble of extracting it, viz. 


Since x”—' — 14 is always divifible by m, under the li- 
mitation of the propofition ; therefore, x”~* is of the form 
am-+1, and confequently every power, whofe exponent 
plus 1 is a prime number, as (m), will be of the form am, 
or am + 1; and thus we may afcertain the forms of many 
ef the higher powers: thus, 


xt is of the form 5, or 5n+4 


6 


x 7m, Or Fa+t 
ne Iln, or lin+1 
x? 13m, or l3at+l 


Again, fince m is a prime number, if it be greater than 2 
it is an odd number, and confequently m— 1 is an even 
number ; and therefore, 


m—y1 m—} 


tp ton(o we 2)- 
And fince this produ& is divifible by m, and m is a prime 
number, one of thefe fa¢tors is divifible by m, and confe- 


quently x * , when divided by m, mutt leave either. + 1, 


o™-leas y= (x 


be | 
or — 1, for a remainder; that is, x * is of one of the 
forms am, or am-+1. And hence, again, we derive the 
forms of many other of the higher powers: thus, 


x? is of the form 77, or 7n+1 
Je Ila, orlin+I1 
Ls 13”, Ori3n+1 
a 17”, ori7n+1 
x? Ign, or ign+I1 
xt 23m, Or 23n2+1 
&e. &e. &c. 


The only power under 12 excluded from thefe formule 
is 7, becaufe neither 7 + 1 nor 2.7 +4 1 is a prime 
number. 

8. All prime powers divided by double their exponent, 
will leave for remainders the fame numbers as their feveral 
roots, when divided by the fame double exponent. Hence 
we fee why all 5th powers terminate with the fame digit as 
the roots of thofe powers. . 

9. The ath differences of any confecutive mth powers is 
a conftant quantity, and equal to the produ& 1, 2, 3, 45 
&c. 7m. 

That is, the fecond differences of confecutive fquares 
==, As 2 

The third differences of confecutive cubes = 1, 2, 3. 

The fourth differences of confecutive 4th powers = 1, 
2, 3, 4, &c. 

This property is readily demonftrated for any particular 
power ; but under the general index », it is attended with fome 
difficulty ; the proof is generally made to depend upon the fol- 
lowing property, which is not eafily demonftrated, viz. that 
the produ& 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. m= n™ —n(n—1)” + 
n.(n— dr Pass), _ a(a—F)p(a— aye 

nee ie. 3 

There, is however, a very ingenious demonttration of it, 
depending only upon firft principles, given by S. Burke, 
efq. in vol. ix. of the TranfaCtions of the Irifh Academy. 

We might have added here many other curious pro- 
perties of numerical powers, but we prefer fubjoining the 
following table of the firft 10 powers of all numbers from 
1 to 100, which is remarkably ufeful in a variety of arith- 
metical operations ; and for farther information relating to 
the properties of powers, their divifors, forms, &c. we mutt 
refer the reader to Legendre’s Effai fur la Theorié des 
Nombres, to Gaufs’s Difquifitiones Arithmetice, and to 
Barlow’s Elementary Inveftigations of the Theory of 
Numbers. See alfo vol. ix. of the Tranf, Inifh Acad. 
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POWER. 


The firt Ten Powers from 1 to 100. 


I I 
8 16 
2" 81 
64 EA256 
25 625 
216 1296 
343 2401 
512 4006 
729 6561 
1000 10000 
1331 A4641 
1728 20736 
2197 28561 
2744 38416 
3375 50625 
4096 
4913 83521 
5832 104976 
6859 130321 
8000 160000 
9261 194481 
10648 234256 
12167 279841 
13824 331776 
15625 390625 
17576 456976 
19683 531441 
21952 614656 
24389 707281 
27000 810000 
2O79% 023521 
32768 1048576 
35937 1185921 
39304 1336336 
42875 1500625 
46656 1679616 
50653 1874161 
54872 2085136 
EY A513544 
64000 2560000 
68921 2825761 
74088 3111696 
79507 3418801 
85184 3748096 
Qli25 4100625 
97336 4477456 
103823 4879681 
110592 5308416 
117649 5764801 
125000 6250000 


4th Power. 


65536 


5th Power. 


a ear 


I 
32 
243 
1024 
3125 


—<——— | 


7776 
16807 
32768 
59049 

100000 


161051 
248832 
371293 
537824 
759375 
1048576 
1419857 
1889568 


2476099 
3200000 


4084101 
5153632 
6436343 
7962624 
9765625 


11881376 
14348907 
17210368 
20511149 
24300000 


28629151 
33554432 
Eis Seb) 
45435424 
52521875 


60466176 
69343957 
79235168 
90224199 
102400000 


115856201 


130691232 


147008443 
164916224 


184528125 
205962976 


etch kh NSN 
254803968 
282475249 
312500000 


6th Power. 


_— --—_—_ 


1000000 
1771561 
2985984 
482680g 
7529536 

11390625 


——$$<$<—$<— 


16777216 
24137569 
34012224 
47045881 
64000000 


85766121 
113319904. 
148035889 
191102976 
244140625 


SS 


308915776 
387420489 
481890304 
594823321 
72QOO00000 


ee 


887503681 
1073741824 
1291467969 
1544804416 
1838265625 


2176782336 
2565726409 
3010936384 
3518743761 
4096000000 


475O1O42RI 
5489031744 
6321363049 
7256313856 
8303765625 

9474296896 
10779215329 
12230590464 
13841287201 
15625000000 


POWER. 


The firft Ten Powers from 1 to 100. 


rit Po. 7th Power. 8th Power. oth Power. roth Power. 
I I I i 
128 256 512 1024 
2187 6561 19683 59049 
16384 65536 262144 1048576 
78125 390625 1953125 9765625 


279936 1679616 10077696 60466176 
823543 5764801 40353607 282475249 
2097152 16777216 134217728 1073741824 
4782969 43046721 387420489 3486784401 
10000000 100000000 1000000000 10000000000 


———— 


19487171 214358881 2357947091 25937424601 
35831808 429981696 5159780352 61917364224 
62748517 815730721 10604499373 137858491849 
105413504 1475789056 20661046784 289254654976 
170859375 2562890625 38443359375 576650390625 
268435456 4294967296 68719476736 1099511627776 
410338673 6975757441 118587876497 2015993900449 
612220032 11019960576 198359290368 3570467226624 
893871739 16983563041 322687697779 6131066257801 
1280000000 25600000000 5 12000000000 10240000000000 
1801088541 37822859361 794280046581 16679880978201 
2494357888 54875873536 1207269217792 26559922791424 
3404825447 78310985281 1801152661463 41426511213649 
4586471424 110075314176 2641807540224 63403 380965 376 
6103515625 152587890625 3814697265625 95367431640625 
8031310176 208827064576 5429503678976 14116709565 3376 
10460353203 2824295 36481 7625597484987 205891132094649 
13492928512 377801998336 105 78455953408 296196766695424 
17249876309 500246412961 14507145975869 420707233300201 
21870000000 656100000000 1968 3000000000 5904gOO00000000C 
27512614111 852891037441 26439622160671 819628286980801 
34359738368 1099511627776 35184372088832 1125899906842624 
42618442977 1406408618241 46411484401953 1531578985264449 
52523350144 1785793904896 60716992766464 2064377754059776 
64339296875 2251875390625 7881 5638671875 2758547353515625 
78364164096 2821109907456 101559956668416 3656158440062976 
94931877133 3512479453921 129961739795077 4808584372417849 
114411582592 4347792138496 165216101262848 6278211847988224 
137231006679 5352009260481 208728361158759 8140406085 191601 
163840000000 6553600000000 262 144000000000 10485760000000000 
194754273881 7984925229121 327 381934393961 13422659310152401 
230529333248 968265 1998416 40667 1383849472 17080198121677824 
271818611107 11688200277601 502592611936843 21611482313284249 


319277809664 14048223625216 618121839509504 27197360938418176 
373069453125 16815125390625 756680642578125 34050628916015625 


ee eee 


435817657216 20047612231936 922190162669056 42420747482776576 
506623120463 23811286661761 1119130473102767 525991 32235830049 
587068342272 28179280429056 1352605460594688 64925062108545024 
678223072849 33232930569601 1628413597910449 79792266297612001 
781250000000 39062 5000c0000 195 3125000000000 976562 50000000000 


ft Po. | zd Power. 


3025 


4900 


2601 
2704 
2809 
2916 


3136 
3249 
3364 


3d Power. 


166375 


3481 
3600 


3721 
3844 
3969 
4096 
4225 
4356 
4489 
4624 
4761 


5041 
5184 
5329 
5476 
5625 


274625 


636056 


POWER. 


The firft Ten Powers from 1 to 100. 
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132651 | 


140608 
148877 
157464 


175616 
185193 
Ig5112 


205379 
216000 


226981 
238328 
DS COFT, 
262144 


—— 


287496 
300763 
314432 
328509 
343000 


357911 
373248 
389017 
405224 
421875 


438976 
456533 
474552 


493©39 
512000 


531441 
551368 
571787 
592704. 
614125 


658503 
681472 
704969 
729000 


1535/2 
778688 
804357 
830584 
857375 


884.736 
912673 
941192 
970299 


18974736 


6765201 
7311616 
7890481 
8503056 
9150625 


9834496 
10556001 
11316496 
12117361 
12960000 


13845841 
14776336 
15752961 
16777216 
17850625 


20151121 
21381376 
22667121 
24010000 
25411681 
26873856 
28398241 
29986576 
31640625 


33362176 
35153041 
37015056 
38950081 
40960000 
43046721 
45212176 
47458321 
49787136 
52200625 
54700816 
57289761 
59969536 
62742241 
65610000 


—>-- | 


68574961 


71639296 
74805201 
78074896 
81450625 


84934656 
88529281 
92236816 
96059601 


4th Power. 


5th Power. 


S45 
380204032 
418195493 
459165024 
503284375 
550731776 
601692057 
656356768 
724924299 
777600000 


844596301 
916132832 
992436543 


1073741824 
1160290625 


1252332576 
1350125107 
1453933568 
1564031349 
1680700000 


1804229351 
1934917632 
2073071593 
2219006624 
2373046875 


2535525376 
2706784157 
2887174368 
3077056399 
3276800000 
3486784101 
3707398432 
3939040643 
4182119424 
4437053125 


—_——- 


4704270176 
4984209207 
5277319168 
5584059449 
5904900000 


ee ee 


6240321451 
6590815232 
695688 3693 
7339040224 
7737809375 


8153726976 
8587340257 
9039207968 
9509900499 


\ 


| 282429536481 


—— ee 


| 
| 
| 


—— 


—— = | 


| 
| 
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6th Power. 


17596287801 
19770609664. 
22164361129 
24794911296 
27680640625 


eee 


30840979456 
34290447249 
38068692544 
42180533641 
4665 60c0000 


51520374361 
56800235584 
62523502209 
68719476736 
75418890625 


82653950016 
90458382169 
98867482624 
109918163081 
117649000000 
128100283921 
139314069504 
151334226259 
164206490176 
177978515625 


192699928576 
208422380089 
225199600704. 
243087455521 
262144000000 


304006671424. 
326940373369 
351298031616 
377149515625 


404567235136 
433626201009 
464404086784 
496981290961 
531441000000 
§67869252041 
606355001344 
646990183449 
689869781056 
735091890625 


782757789696 
832972004929 
835842380864, 
9414801gg4or | 


ooo 


7th Power. 


897410677851 
» 1028071702528 
1174711139837 
1338925209984 


1522435234375 


1727094849536 
1954897493193 
2207984167552 
2488651484819 


2799360000000 


3142742836021 
3521614606208 
3938980639167 
4398046511104 


4902227890625 


5455160701056 
6060711605323 
67229888 18432 
7446353252589 
8235430000000 


9095120158391 
1003061 3004288 
110473985 19097 
12151280273024 


13348388671875 


14645194571776 
1604852326685 3 
17565568854912 
192039089861 59 
2097 1520000000 


22876792454961 
24928547056768 
2713Q050989627 
29509034655744 


32057708828125 


34.792782221696 
37725479487 783 
40867 559636992 
442 31334895529 
478296g0000000 


§1676101935131 
55784660123648 
60170087060757 
64847759419264 
69833729609375 


75144747810816 
80798184478113 
8681255 3324662 


932065 34790699 


~ Vou. XXVIII. 


POWER. 


The firit Ten Powers from 1 to 100. 


8th Power. oth Power. | 1oth Power. 

4579794457040! 2334165173090451 11904242 382765 3001 
53459728531456 2779905883635172 144555 105949057024 
62259690411361 3299763591802133 |  174887470365513049 
72301961339136 | — 3404305912313344 | 2108325192649205 76 
83733937890625 | 4605 366583984375 | 253295162119140625 
96717311574016 | 5416169448144896 | 303 305489096114176 
I11429157112001 6351461955384057 |  362033331456891249 
128063081718016 7427658739644928 430804206899405824 
1468 30437604321 8662995818654939 | 9 § 111 16753300641401 
167961600000000 | 10077696000000000 | —604661760000000000 
191707312997281 11694146092834141 | 713342911662882601 
218340105584896 | 13537086546263552 | 839299365868340224 
248155780267521 15633814156853823 934.930291881790849 
281474976710656 | 18014398509481984 | 1152921504606846976 

318644812890625 | 20711912837890625 | 1346274334462890625 j 
360040606269696 | 23762680013799936 | 1568236880910795776 
406067677556841 | 27206534396294947 | 1822837804551761449 
45 7163239653376 | 31087100296429568 | 2113922820157210624 
513798374428641 | 35452087835576229 | 2446194060654759801 
576480100000000 | 40353607000000000 | 2824752490000000000 
645753531245761 | 45848500718449031 | 3255243551009881201 
7222041 36308736 5 eR Conn ag hee) | 3743906242624487424 
806460091894081 | 58871556708267913 | 4297625829703557649 
899194740203776 | 66540410775079424 | 4923990397355877376 
1001 129150390625 75084686279296875 | 5631351470947265625 
1113034787454976 | 84590643846578176 | 6428888932339941376 
1235736291547081 | 95151694449171437 | 7326680472586200649 
1370114370683136 | 106868920913284608 | 8335775831236199424 
I51710880g906561 | 119851595982618319 | 9468276082626847201 
167772 1600000000 134217728000000000 | 10737418240000000000 
185 3020188851841 | 150094635296999121 | 12157665459056928801 
2044140858654976 | 167619550409708032 | 13744803133596058624 
2252292232139041 | 186940255267540403 | 15516041187205853449 
2478758911082496 | 208215748530929664 | 17490122876598091776 
2724905250390625 | 231616946283203125 | 19687440434072265625 
2992179271065856 | 257327417311663616 | 22130157888803070976 
3282116715437121 | 285544154243029527 | 24842341419443 568849 
3596345248055296 | 316478381828866048 | 27850097600940212224 
3936588805702081 | 350356403707485209 | 31181719929966183601 
4304672 100000000 | 38742048g000000000 | 348678440100000000Cc0 
4702525276151521 | 427929800129788411 | 389416118118 10745401 
5132188731375616 | 472161363286556672 | 4343884542236321 3824 
5595818096650401 | 520411082988487293 | 48389230717929318249 
6095689385410816 | 572994802228616704 | 53861511409489970176 
6634204312890625 | 630249409724609375 | 59873693923837890625 
7213895 789838336 | 692533995824480256 | 66483263599150104576 
7837433594376961 | 760231058654565217 | 73742412689492826049 
8507630225817856 | 833747762130149888 | 81707280688754689024 
922744694427920% | 913517247483640899 | 90438207500880449001 
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Power, in Mechanics, denotes a force, which, being ap- 
plied to a machiae, tends to produce motion; whether it 
does atually produce it or not. 

In the former cafe it is called a moving power ; in the lat- 
ter, a /uftaining power. 

If the power be aman, or a brute, it is called an animate 
power; if the air, water, fire, gravity, or elafticity, an 
tnanimate power. 

Power, 4ttradive. See ATTRACTIVE. 

Power, Conjfpiring. See CONSPIRING. 

Power, Refelling. See REPELLING. 

Power is alfo ufed for any of the fix fimple machines, 
viz. the lever, balance, fcrew, axis in peritrochio, wedge, and 
pulley ; which are particularly called the MecHAnic powers, 
which fee, 

See alfo each power under its proper article, Lever, 
BALANCE, &c. 

Power, Maintaining, or Maintaining power, in Horology, is 
that extraneous force which is applied in a clock or watch, 
to maintain or perpetuate the natural vibrations of a pen- 
‘dulum, or ofcillations of a balance, which would otherwife 
come to reft, by reafon of fri€tion in the mechanifm, and 
the refiftance oppofed by the air to the parts in motion. 
This power, in the larger clocks, is ufually a fufpended 
weight ; but in the portable clocks and watches, it is a {pring, 
coiled in a metallic box, that a€tuates the wheelwork, by 
gradually unbending itfelf: in the former of thefe cafes, the 
weight is fufpended by acord, or chain, that is coiled round 
a cylinder when wound up, which cylinder, being of uni- 
form diameter throughout its length, is acted on by the 
cord, when faft at the interior end, by a fimilar force in every 
fituation ; and, therefore, imparts through the train, that is 
conneéted with its great wheel, invariable impulfes to the 
efcapement-wheel, at every vibration of the pendulum ; 
which pendulum receives therefrom fuch a flight pufh, as 
is juft fufficient to reftore the momentum that it lofes 
from fri€tion and refiftance of the air; and thus the uni- 
form motion of the pendulum is perpetuated, or would 
be perpetuated, if no impediment from dirt, from the 
thickening of oil, or from wear, &c. were to interfere with 
the regularity of its action. But when a {pring is fubftituted 
for a weight, its agency is not uniform, without fome me- 
chanical correétion to equalize it : this correCtion is effeCted 
by the Fuses, which we have already explained in its pro- 
per place, but which is feldom fo completely proportioned to 
the varying forces of the opening {pring, as to be at all times 
equal to a weight fufpended from an uniform cylinder. Hence 
have originated various e{capements in horological machines, 
either to correct or to obviate the inequalities of the main- 
taining power, after it has been modified by tran{miilion 
through the train of wheelwork, that is neceflary both for 
limiting its quantity, and lengthening the time of its action. 
The whole quantity of maintaining power that is expended 
in a given time, when a weight is ufed, is the product of 
the weight, into its defcent, in inches and parts, from its 
fituation at the commencement of ation, and therefore the 
flower the fall is, the greater muft be the weight, and wice 
ver/d, when a given quantity is neceflary for maintaining the 
vibrations in an undiminifhed ftate for the requifite duration. 
Hence a clock may be made to go at one winding, any 
length of time, from a day to a year, or more; but the 
moft ufual time, and perhaps as unobjectionable as any, is 
fometlnng more than a week, for which a weight of from 
ten to twelve pounds is fufficient, with an ordinary cylinder 
and double cord. In general, an excefs of maintaining 
power is injurious to the natural motion of a pendulum or 
balance ; but as different efcapements require different de- 
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grees of power to produce the requifite effect, it would 
not be an eafy matter to calculate the exact quantity that 
would be bett in all cafes, even if the fame power were re- 
quifite in all ftates of foulnefs of the machine. The beft 
rule in practice is to adopt that weight which experience 
has pointed out as adequate to its purpofe, andif, on trial, 
a little addition or diminution of the power is found to 
bring the vibration to the moft defirable length; the weight 
fo changed will be proper to make choice of. In thofe par- 
ticular e{capements which are called i/ochronaly an increafe 
or diminution of the power, though they affe& the total 
length-of the vibration, will not alter the time ; and, there- 
fore, with refpe@ to them, the exact quantity of power is 
not of fo much importance as in other efcapements, pro- 
vided it be fufficient, under all cireumitances, to make the 
total vibration exceed the arc of efcapement, fo as to pre- 
vent quiefcence. In thofe efcapements which are denomi- 
nated remontoir, the maintaining power does not itfelf act 
on the efcapement-wheel, but ferves only to raife a pair of 
{mall weights, or to wind up acouple of {mall {prings, that 
become fubftitutes for the maintaining power, by giving their 
{mall alternate impulfes at each vibration or ofcillation, with- 
out variatiom in the intenfity of each impulfe, which is a 
great improvement in the art of clock-making and watch- 
making, particularly where the efeapement is of the de- 
tached defcription; for whatever irregularities might arife 
from the tranfmiffion of the modified power, through the 
train, in different {tates of the weather, or of foulnefs, 
thefe irregularities, not influencing the effective forces de- 
rived from the fecondary weights or fprings alone, do not 
affeét the pendulum or balance, that is a¢tuated folely by one 
or other of thefe invariable powers, though thefe powers 
are under the agency of the maintaining power themfelves, 
at certain intervals, more or lefs diftant. 

It has been afferted, that if the weight of a pendulum- 
bob be increafed inverfely as the f{quare of the arc of vibra- 
tion is diminifhed, and vice verfi, the maintaining power 
muft remain the fame, but the experiments of F. Berthoud, 
as reported in his 14th chap. of his *¢ Eflai fur ? Horlogerie,’’ 
prove that this is far from being the cafe in pra¢tice, and 
that no theory, which has yet been propofed, 1s competent 
to the calculation of the exact maintaining power, that 
fhall make a given pendulum move in a given are, with all 
the variety of efcapements; it appears, however, to be 
agreed on, that a heavy bob, moving in afmall are, witha 
comparatively {mall maintaining power, is moft conducive to 
invariable regulation in a clock ; but that in a watch, a 
large arc of ofcillation is neceflary, in order to obtain fuf- 
ficient momentum. See EscapeMENT. 

Power, in Optics. The power of a gla/s is ufed by fome 
for the diftance of the convexity from its folar focus. 

Power, Commenfurable in. See COMMENSURABLE. 

Power of the County. See Posse Comitatus. 

Power, in the Feodal Juri/prudence, avight which the 
lord has to reunite to his fief a dependent fee held of him, 
when the vaffal has alienated it, upon reimburfing the money 
given for it, with legal coits. 

The lord is to exercife his power over the fee within a 
year after he has notice of the fall; otherwife he lofes it. 
The word is alfo ufed for the right a lord has to feize a 
dependent fee, to compel the payment of all dues, fer- 
vices, &c. 

Powers, Porentie, are alfo ufed among the fathers, &c. 
for the fixth order in the hierarchy of angels, reckoning 
from feraphim. 

Thefe they fuppofe to be the {pirits who bridle and reftrain 
the power of the devils; prefide over inferior caufes; and 
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prevent contrary qualities from difturbing the economy of 
the world. See AnGev and Hierarcuy. 

Power, Balance of, in Political Economy, denotes fuch a 
difpofition of things in a fingle ftate, or among different 
nations, that no power is able abfolutely to predominate, 
or to prefcribe laws to others. The fureft means for pre- 
ferving this balance or equilibrium would be that no power 
fhould be much fuperior to the others, and that all, or at leaft 
the greater part, fhould be nearly:equal in force. This 
project is attributed to Henry 1V.; but it could not be 
executed without injuftice and violence. Befides, if equality 
had been eftablifhed, how could it be always fupported 
by lawful means?) Commerce, induttry, military virtues, 
would foon put anend toit. The right of inheriting fo- 
vereignties, even in favour of women and their defcendants, 
fo abfurdly fettled, and yet if fettled, would overthrow this 
fyitem. Itis more natural, eafy, and juil, to have recourfe 
to the means of forming confederacies for making head againft 
the moft powerful, and hindering him from dictating law. 
This, till the diftraction and confufion of the laft 20 or 30 
years (1813), has been obferved by the fovereigns of Europe. 
They confider the two principal powers, which on that very 
account are naturally rivals, as deftined to be checks on 
each other, and unite with the weakeft, like fo many 
weights thrown into the lighteft fcale, for keeping one in 
equilibrium with the other. The houfe of Auftria was long 
the preponderating power, but of late times France has 
taken her turn. England, the opulence and fleets of which 
have had a great influence, without alarming any {tate 
with regard to its liberty, has had in the common courfe 
of things the glory of holding this political balance. It 
has been watchful to keep it in equilibrium, which is really 
avery wife and juft policy, and will be ever highly valuable, 
whilit the means it makes ufe of are only alliances, confe- 
deracies, and others equally lawful. Confederacies would 
be a fure way of preferving the equilibrium, and fupporting 
the liberty of nations, if all princes thoroughly underftood 
their true interefts, and regulated all their fteps for the good 
of the ftate. But great powers are too fuccefsful in gaining 
over partizans and allies, who blindly furrender themfelves 
to their views. Dazzledby the luftre of aprefent advantage, 
feduced by their avarice, deceived by wicked minifters, how 
many princes become the tools of a power, which at one 
time or other may {wallow up either themfelves or their fuc- 
ceflors? Thus the fafeft way, when a favourable opportunity 
offers, and it can be done with juftice, is to weaken him 
who infringes upon the equilibrium; and by every honeft 
method hinder his acquiring too formidable a degree of 
power. For this purpofe the interefted nations fhould be 
efpecially attentive not to fuffer him to aggrandize himfelf 
by arms, and this they may always do with juftice. For if 
this prince makes an unjuft war, every one has a right to 
fucceur the opprefled. If he makes a juft war, neutral na- 
tions may interfere as mediators for an accommodation, in- 
duce the weaker fide to offer a juit fatisfaGtion with reafonable 
terms, and not permit it to fall under the weight of the 
conqueror. On the offer of equitable conditions to the 
prince who makes even the moft juft war, he has all that he 
ceandemand. The juftice of his caufe never gives him a right 
of abfolutely feducing his enemy, unlefs when this extremity 
becomes neceflary to his fafety ; or in the want of any 
other means of indemnifyiag him for the injury he has re- 
ceived. But this is not the cafe in the prefent inftarce, as 
the interpofing nations can in another manner procure him a 
jutt fatisfaGion, and affurance of fafety. If this formidable 
power fhould plainly entertain defigns of oppreffion and con- 
queft, and manifeft its views by making preparations or other 
motions, the neighbouring nations have an unqueftionable 
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right to prevent it ; but if the fate of war declares on their 
fide, they have a further right to avail themfelves of this 
happy opportunity for weakening and reducing a power too 
contrary to the equilibrium, and dangerous to the common 
liberty. This Bene of nations is {till more evident againft 
a fovereign, who from a precipitate ardour of running to arms 
without reafon, or even fo much as plaufible pretences, is 
continually difturbing the public tranquillity. 

Mr. Hume obferves, that in all the polities of Greece, 
the anxiety with regard to the balance of power, is apparent, 
or exprefsly pointed out to us by the ancient hiftorians. 
Thucydides (lib. i.) reprefents the league which was formed 
againit Athens, and which produced the Peloponnefian 
war, as entirely owing to this principle. And after the de- 
cline of Athens, when the Thebans and Lacedemonians 
difputed for fovereignty, we find, that the Athenians (as well 
as many other republics) alwavs threw themfelves into the 
lighter {cale, and endeavoured to preferve the balance. They 
{upported Thebes againft Sparta, till the great victory 
gained by Epaminondas at Leuétra; after which they imme- 
diately went over to the conquered, from generofity as they 
pretended, but in reality from their jealouly of the conque- 
rors. Upon the firft rife of the Macedonian power, Demof- 
thenes immediately difcovered the danger, founded the alarm 
throughout all Greece, and at laft affembled that confederacy 
under the banners of Athens, which fought the great and 
decifive battle of Cheronea. However, if we attentively con- 
fider the ftate of Greece and the charaéter of its inhabitants, 
we fhall perceive that the balance of power was of itfelf 
{ufficiently fecured in that country, and that it was unnecef- 
fary to guard it with that caution which may be requifite in 
other nations and ages. The Perfian monarch was, with re- 
gard to his force, a petty prince compared with the Grecian 
republics, and therefore it behoved him from views of fafety 
to intereft himfelf in their quarrels, and to fupport the weaker 
fide in every conteft ; and thus the fate of the Perfian empire 
was prolonged for near acentury. The fucceffors of Alex- 
ander manifefted great jealoufy concerning the balance of 
power ; and their jealoufy was founded on true politics and 
prudence, and preferved diftin for feveral ages the partition 
made after the death of that famous conqueror. In fubfe- 
quent times we find, that as the Eaftern princes confidered the 
Greeks and Macedonians as poffeffing the only real military 
force with which they had any intercourfe, they kept always 
a watchful eye over that part of the world. 

It has been fuppofed, however, that the ancients were en- 
tirely ignorant of the balance of power; and this opinion 
feems to have been formed from an attention to the Roman 
hiftory more than the Grecian. Asto the Romans, it mutt 
be allowed, that they never met with any fuch general combi- 
nation or confederacy againft them as might naturally haye 
been expected from their rapid conquefts and declared am- 
bition, but they were allowed peaceably to fubdue their neigh- 
bours, one after another, till they extended their dominion over 
the whole known world. Upon Hannibal’s invafion of the 
Roman iftate, a crifis occurred, which ought to have roufed 
the attention of all civilized nations. Neverthelefs, though 
this was in reality a conteft for univerfal empire, no prince or 
{tate feems to have been in the leaft alarmed about the event 
or iffue of the quarrel. The only prince in the Roman hiftory, 
who feems to have underftood the balance of power, is Hiero, 
king of Syracufe. Although the ally of Rome, he aflifted 
the Carthaginians, efteeming it requifite, as Polybius fays 
(lib. i. cap. 83.) both in order to retain his own dominions in 
Sicily, and to preferve the Roman friendfhip, that Carthage 
fhould be fafe ; left by its fall the remaining power fhould be 
able, without contraft or oppofition, to execute every purpofe 
and undertaking. And here he aéted, fays the fame writer, 
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with great wifdom and prudence. For that is never on any 
account to.be overlooked; nor ought fuch a force ever to be 
thrown into one hand, as to incapacitate the neighbouring 
{tates from defending their rights againft it. Here, fays 
Mr. Hume, the rife of modern polities is pointed out in ex- 
prefs terms. In fhort, as he proceeds, the maxim of pre- 
ferving the balance of power is founded fo much on com- 
mon fenfe and obvious reafoning, that it is impoffible it could 
have altogether efcaped antiquity, where we find in other 
particulars fo many marks of deep penetration and difcern- 
ment. If it was not fo generally known and acknowledged 
as at prefent, it had, at leaft, an influence on all the wifer 
and more experienced princes and politicians, and, indeed, 
even at prefent, however generally known and acknowledged 
among {peculative reafoners, it has not, in practice, an au- 
thority much more extenfive among thofe who govern the 
world. After the fall of the Roman empire, the form of 
government, eftablifhed by the Northern conquerors, inca- 
pacitated them, in a great meafure, for farther conquetts, 
and long maintained each ftate within its proper boundaries. 
But when vaffalage and the feudal militia were abolifhed, 
mankind were anew alarmed by the danger of univerfal mo- 
narchy from the union of fo many kingdoms and principali- 
ties in the perfon of the emperor Charles. The power of 
the houfe of Auftria fucceeded; but its dominions, though 
extenfive, were divided, and fupported by riches, derived 
chiefly from mines of gold and filver ; and it was therefore 
more likely to decay from internal defe€ts than to overthrow 
the bulwarks raifed ayainft it. In lefs than a century it 
funk, and was fucceeded by a new power, more formidable 
to the liberties of Europe, poffefling the advantage of the 
former without its defects, excepting only a fhare of that 
fpirit of bigotry and perfecution with which the houfe of 
Auftria long continued to be infatuated. Another power has 
lately {prung up in France, and having rifen from a {mall be- 
ginning to an enormous and gigantic lize, fo that like a large 
coloffus it was beftriding the whole of Europe, it became ne- 
ceffary to form a general confederacy againit it, the exertions 
of which have been attended with fignal fuccefs, and not only 
prognofticated but produced a favourable iffue at the prefent 
moment (1814). Againft this ambitious power, extending the 
obfervations of Mr. Hume to our own times, Great Britain 
has ftood foremoft, and fhe ftill maintains her ftation, in 
connetion with other very powerful and aétive allies. Befides 
her advantages of riches and fituation, her peeple are ani- 
mated with fuch a national fpirit, and are fo fully fenfible of 
the bleflings of their government, that we may hope their 
vigour will never languifh in fo neceffary and juft a caufe. 
The errors of Great Britain have more frequently pro- 
ceeded from a laudable excefs of ardour, than from a 
blameable deficiency. Hence it has happened, that our 
alertnefs in defence of vur allies, in our oppofition to French 
power, has, on fome occafions, led them to reckon upon 
our force as upon their own, and expeéting to carry on war 
at our expence, they have refufed reafonable terms of accom- 
modation. Befides, we are fuch true combatants, that, 
when once engaged, we lofe all concern for ourfelves and 
our potterity, and confider only how we may mott effectually 
annoy the enemy. Vattel’s Law of Nations, b. iii. chap. 3. 
Hume’s Eff. vol. 1. pt. 2. eff. 7. See BALANCE of the Con- 
Sfitution, BALANCE of Power, and War. 

Power of Attorney, in Commerce, an inftrument or’ deed 
by which a perfon is authorifed to aé& for another, either 
generally, or in any {pecitic tranfa@tion. By this inftru- 
ment, a merchant refident abroad empowers and authorifes 
his agent to accept or negociate bills of exchange, and to 
make contra&s in the name and upon the refponfibility of 
his principal. .. A power of attorney is, in its nature, revo- 
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cable, and its revocation may alfo be either generai or f{pe- 
cial. See Arrorney and Letter of Attorney. 

POWERSCOURT, in Geography, a village of the 
county of Wicklow, Ireland, near which are the romantic 
{cenes of the Dargle and Waterfall, much frequented by 
parties from Dublin, and vifited by every traveller in Ire- 
land, whofe object is to view the beauties of nature. Near 
it is the feat of that honour to his country, the Rt. Hon. 
H..Grattan. Powerfcourt is 104 miles from Dublin. 

POWHATAN, a county of Virginia, containing 8672 
inhabitants. It is bounded N. by James river, which fepa- 
rates it from Goochland, and S. by Amelia county.—Alfo, 
the ancient name of James river, in Virginia. 

POWICSVISKO, a town of the duchy of Warfaw ; 
13 miles W. of Gnefna. 

POWIS Lanp, or Powys Land, in Geography, one of 
the three diftriéts or territories, anciently called kingdoms, 
into which Wales was divided by Rodericus Magnus, king 
of Wales, about A.D. 870; the other two territories were 
Gwynedd, or North Wales, and Deheuberth or South 
Wales, In each of thefe he ordained a princely feat or 
court ; that of Gwynedd was Aberffraw in the ifle of Mon, 
or Anglefey ; that of Deheubarth, called m Latin Demetia, 
Caermarthen, whence it was afterwards removed to Dynefour, 
at the diftarfce of about eight miles; and that of Powys 
Land, Pengwern, called Y Mwythig, and in Englifh Shrewf- 
bury, whence it was removed to Mathrafael in Powys land. 
This kingdom, fometimes called Mathrafael, was divided 
ito Powys Fadoc, containing five cantrefs and 15 comots, 
and Powys Wenwynwypn, including five cantrefs and 12 co- 
mots. To the kingdom of Mathrafael belonged the land 
between Wye and Severn, containing four cantrefs and 13 
comots. See WALEs. 

POWLAMYA, Punomaya, and Pocwlumi, in My- 
thology, names of the Hindoo goddefs {ndrani, confort of 
Indra. See thofe articles. 

POWNAL, in Geography, a flourifhing townfhip of Ame- 
rica, in Bennington county, and S:W. corner of the itate 
of Vermont; containing 1655 inhabitants. Mount Belcher, 
a portion of which is within this town, ftands partly in three 
of the ftates, w/z. New York, Vermont, and Maflachufetts. 
Mount Anthony, alfe one of the moit remarkable mountains in 
Vermont, lies between this and Bennington. “Hoofack river 
winds beautifully through the S. part of this town.—Alfo, 
a town of Cumberland county, in the diftri&t of Maine, con- 
taining 872 inhabitants. 

Pownav’s Ifland, an ifland near the E. coaft of Labrador. 
N. lat. 57° ro’. W. long. 61° 15!. ‘ 

POWNALL, Tuomas, in Biography, a mifcellaneous 
writer, was born in 1722, and educated at Linceln. He 
went to America in 1753, and was appointed governor of 
New Jerfey, and afterwards of Maflachufetts. In 1760 he 
removed to the government of South Carolina. After his 
return from America, he became comptroller-general of the 
expenditure and accounts of the extraordinaries of the army 
in Germany. He ferved in three parliaments; after which 
he retired wholly from public bufinefs, and died at Bath in 
1805. His works are “* Memoirs on Drainage and Naviga- 
tion ;”’ “ Letter to Adam Smith on feveral Points treated 
of in his Enquiry into the Wealth of Nations ;”? * Topo- 
graphical Defcription of North America ;”? “ Treatife on 
Antiquities ;’? “Memorial addrefled to the Sovereigns of 
America ;”” “The Right, Intereft, and Duty of Govern- 
ment, as concerned in the Affairs of the Eait Indies ;”’ « In- 
tellectual Phyfics ;”? “An Eflay concerning the Nature of 
Being ;”” “ A Treatife on Old Age,” and other pieces. 

POWOW, ut Geography, a {mall river of America, in 
Effex county, Maflachufetts, which rifes in Kingiton, New 
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Hamphhire, and runs into Merrimack river, feven miles from 
the fea, between the found of Saiifbury and Amefbury. It 
is navigable a mile from its mouth, and many veflels are 
built upon its banks. 

POWTER, or Englifh Powter, the name of a peculiar 
{pecies of pigeon, called by Moore the columba gutturofa 
Anglica. See CoLtumBaA., 

It was firft bred in England, and is of a mixed breed, 
- between what is called the horfeman and the cropper. It 
is a very beautiful {pecies, and is valued for its length of 
legs and body, neatnefs of crop, and flendernefs in girth, 
added to the beauty of its feathers. This f{pecies is often 
eighteen, fometimes twenty inches long from the end of the 
bill to the extremity of the tail; its legs, from the. upper 
joint of the thigh to the toe-nail, are fometimes feven inches ; 
the crop is large and round, efpecially toward the beak, 
filling alfo behind, and making almoft a perfeétly orbicular 
figure. “They are either blue-pied, black-pied, red-pied, or 
yellow-pied ; the laft colour is moft valued. See Picron. 

Powrer, Parifian, a {pecies of pigeon called by Moore 
columba gutturofa Parifiorum. 

It was firft bred at Paris, and thence fent to Bruffels, 
whence it was afterwards brought into England. It re- 
fembles the Englifh powter, but is fhort-bodied, fhort- 
legged, thick in the girth, and long-cropped. It is ad- 
mired for the beauty of its feathers, which is peculiar to 
itfelf; it refembling in this a fine piece of that fort of needle- 
work which the ladies call the lrifh ftitch, being checquered 
with various colours in every feather, except the flight, 
which is white. It has generally a good deal of red inter- 
mixed with the other colours, and the: more it has of this, 
the more it is efteemed. See Picron. 


POWTING Horsemay, a name given to a mixed breed 


of pigeons, produced between thofe two kinds, ‘known by 
the names of the cropper and the horfeman, according to the 
number of times that the young are bred over from the 
cropper. 
fecond, or third breed. 
Thefe are a very agile and nimble pigcon ; and by their 
continually flying up and down about the dove-houfe, are 
apt to bring in other {tray pigeons ; which cannot find their 
houfes. They are obferved to breed often, and take great 
care of their young ones. See PicEon. 
POWZOLS, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Herault ; 18 miles N.E. of Beziers. 
POX, in Medicine, the plural of pock, which fignifies a 
puitula or large veficle, prominent upon the fkin. Whence 
the term is applied to feveral difeafes, in which different puf- 
tular and veficular eruptions appear on the {kin ; fuch as the 
French pox, great pox, or pox fimply, (fignifying the 
venereal difeafe) ; the {mall-pox ; chicken-pox ; {wine-pox ; 
&c. 
Pox, Chicken. 
Pox, French. 
Pox, Small. 
Pox, Swine. 


See VARICELLA. 
See Lues VENEREA. 
See SMALL-POX. 
See VARICELLA. 


POYAIS, in Geography, a town of Mexico, in the pro- - 


vince of Honduras, on the ‘W. fide of Black river ; 55 miles 
S. of Cape Cameron, which forms the N. point of the er- 
trance of the river into the fea of Honduras. 

POYAMONY, a town of Hindoottan, in the Carnatic; 
11 miles W.N.W. of Tritchinopoly. 

POYANG, a lake of China, in the province of Kiang-fi, 
the largeit colle€tion of waters within the Chinefe dominions. 
It lies in the midft of a great extent of flat and fwampy 
land; and for fome miles on every fide of it, the face of 
the country is a wild and morafly wafte, covered with reeds 
and rufhes, and entirely inundated for a part of the year. 


They are diftingnifhed by the name of the firft, © 
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Not a village is to be feen, nor any traces of habitations, ex- 
cept here and there a mean folitary hut for the refidence of 
a fifherman, acceflible fometimes only by a boat. Thefe 
wretched beings fubfift by fifhing, and by raifing vegetables 
on hurdles of bamboo refting upon marfhes, or floating upon 
the furface of the water. his lake and the adjacent coun- 
try may be literally termed the common fewer of China. 
Rivers flow into it from moft points of the compafs; feveral 
canals have been formed from it, and inclofed within high 
banks for the fecurity of veffels in the feafon of tempeits 
and inundations. The billows of the lake rife occafionally 
to fuch a height as to render it, in the opinion of the Chinefe 
mariners, no lefs dangerous than the fea. In the lake are 
feattered fmall fandy iflands juft peeping above the furface 
of the water, and covered with terrible dwellings, the abodes 
of fifhermen. The Poyang, which is faid to be about 200 
miles in circumference, after having colleéted the waters of 
feveral rivers, empties itfelf into the Yang-tfe-kiang, and 
contributes in no {mall degree to the magnitude of that 
ftream. The adjacent country, contifting of {wampy ground 
to the E. and S. of the lake, is diftributed into fifhing ponds, 
in which each proprietor breeds and fattens his fifh, of which 
fome are a fmall fpecies like {prats, which dried and falted, 
become an object of commerce throughout the empire. 
Water-fowl are alfo plentiful in this part of the country, 
and form a. part of its refourees. The city Nang-kang is 
fituated on the banks of this lake. Staunton’s Emb. vol. ii. 

POYERA, or Perri Granpg, a town of Africa, in the 
diftri€t of Anta, on the Gold coatt. 

POYEYSEIE, a town of Lithuania, on the Niemen ; 
61 miles S.E. of Kowée. 

POYNINGS, Sir Epwarp, in Biography, a gentleman 
of Kent, was fent by Henry VII. to Ireland, which he go- 
verned with courage and prudence: the object of his miflion 
was to quell the partifans of the houfe of York, and to re- 
duce the natives to fubjeCtion. He was not fupported by 
forces fufficient for that enterprife. The Irifh, by flying 
into their woods and mountains, eluded his efforts. ' But he 
fummoned a parliament at Dublin, in which he was more 
fuccefsful, and pafled that memorable ftatute, which for 
more than three centuries was referred to by the name. of 
Poynings’ law, and which eftablifhed the authority of the 
Englifh government in Ireland. By this ftatute, all the 
former laws of England were made to be of force in Ire. 
land ; and no bill could be introduced into the Irifh par- 
liament, unlefs it had previoufly received the fanGtion of the 
privy council of England. The Union (which fee) in 1800 
has changed the whole fyftem of government. In the reign 
of Henry VIII. Poynings was made privy counfellor, and 
appointed governor of Tournay. Hume and Rapin. . 

Poynincs’ Law, a fet of ftatutes enacted in the 
10 Hen, VII. one of which (cap. 4.) in order to reftrain the 
power as well of the deputy as the Irifh parliament, pro- 
vides, 1. That before any parliament be fummoned or holden, 
the chief governor and council of Ireland ‘hall certify to 
the king, under the great feal of Ireland, the confiderations 
and caufes of it, and the articles of the aé&ts propofed to 
be paffed in it. 2. That after the king in his council of 
England, fhall have confidered, approved, or altered the 
faid aéts or any of them, and certified them back under the 
great feal of England, and fhall have given licence to fum- 
mon and hold a parliament, then the fame fhall be fummoned 
and held: and in it the faid aéts fo certified, and no other, 
fhall be propofed, received, or rejeted. But it was after- 
wards provided by 3 & 4 Ph. & M. cap. 4. that any new 
propofitions might be certified to England in the ufual forms, 
even after the {ummons, and dunng the feffion of parliament. 
By this means, however, there was nothing left to the par- 

liament 
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liament in Ireland, but a bare negative or power of reject- 
ing, not of propofing or altering any law. But the ufage 
has fince been, that bills were often framed in either houfe 
under the denomination of «heads for a bill or bills,’’ and 
in. that fhape they were offered to the confideration of the 
lord-lieutenant and privy. council ; who, upon fuch parlia- 
mentary intimation, or otherwife upon the application of 
private perfons, received and tranfmitted fuch heads, or 
rejected them, without any tran{miffion to England. And 
with regard to Poynings’ law in particular, it could not be 
repealed or fufpended, unlefs the bill for that purpofe, be- 
fore it were certified to England, were approved by both 
the houfes. Irifh ftat. 11 Eliz. ftat. 3. cap. 38. 

It was alfo ena¢ted by another of Poynings’ laws (cap. 22.) 
that all aéts of parliament, before made in England, fhould 
be of force within the realm of Ireland. But»by the fame 
rule that no laws made in England, between king John’s 
time and Poynings’ law, were then binding in Ireland, it 
followed that no aéts of the Englifh parliament, made fince 
the 10 Hen. VII. did bind the people of Ireland, unlefs 
{pecially named or included under general words. 

Thefe laws took their name, as we have beiore obferved, 
from fir Edward Poynings, who was lord-deputy at the 
time when they were enacted ; before which time, the ori- 
ginal method of paffing ftatutes in Ireland was nearly the 
fame as in England, the chief governor holding parliaments at 
his pleafure, which enaéted fuch laws as they thought proper. 

With refpeét to the dependent ftate of Ireland, it was 
declared by 6 Geo. I. cap. 5. that the kingdom of Ireland 
ought to be fubordinate to, and dependent upon, the imperial 
crown of Great Britain, as being infeparably united to it ; 
and that the king’s majeity, with the confent of the lords 
and commons of Great Britain in parliament, hath power 
to make laws to bind the people of Ireland. But this a& 
was repealed in 1782; and a new ftate of things has taken 
place fince the Union; which fee. 

POYO, in Geography, a town of Spain, in Galicia; 21 
miles S.E. of Lugo. 

POYSIS, a town of Sweden; 22 miles N.N.E. of Abo. 

POYUCAR, a town of Brafil; 21 miles S. of Fer- 
nambuco. 

POZEGI, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Pfkov; 28 miles $.S.W. of Toropeta. 

POZOBLANCO, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Cordova; 28 miles N. of Cordova. 

POZON, one of the {maller Philippine iflands, near the 
W. coaft of Leyta. N. lat. 10°43’. I. long. 124° 24/. 

POZORUBIO, a town of Spain, in New Cattile; 28 
miles.S.S.W. of Huete. 

POZZI, Anna, in Biography, an Italian female finger, 
who arrived here in the autumn of 1776, as fucceflor to the 
Gabrielli: but though young, handfome, and poflefled of 
a voice uncommonly clear, fweet, and powerful, her want 
of experience, both as a finger and actrefs, rendered her 
reception not very flattering, after fo celebrated a performer 
as Gabrielli, though the public had never been in good 
humour with her during her whole refidence in England, 
nor, we think, ever rendered juttice to her talents. Before 
the feafon was far advanced, the Pozzi was fuperfeded by 
Mifs Davis; and after this degradation, fhe generally ap- 
peared as fecond woman, in which character fhe was always 
thought as fuperior to the fingers of that rank as any of 
the firft women to whom fhe was obliged to give the pas, 
were to herfelf. She left England in 1778; and the {pirit 
and brilliancy of her voice, with more experience, foon 
rendered her one of the firft and moft admired fingers in 
Italy ; where, by the year 1784, fhe had fung as firft 
woman in all the great theatres, till fhe had worked her 
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way to Naples, which is regarded as the poft of honour 
for fingers. But alas! fhe enjoyed this ftation only a’ fhort 
time e’re fhe was feized by a fever, which carried her off, _ 
in the flower of her age, from the fummit of vocal glory. 

Pozzi, in Geography, a town of Naples, in the pro- 
vince of Otranto; 3 miles S.W. of Oria. 

POZZO Manricuio, a town of Naples, in the province 
of Bari; 19 miles S.S.W. of Converfano. 

Pozzo Negro, a town on the E. coaft of the ifland of 
Forteventura. 

Pozzo Nuovo, a town of Naples, in Lavora; 9 miles 
N.W. of Naples. 

Pozzo Rofo, a town of Naples, in the province of Bari ; 
9 miles S.W. of Andria. 

POZZOLANA, or Puzzotana, in Natural Hiflory, a 
kind of fubftance formed of volcanic afhes, more or lefs 
compaéted together, and fo called from Pozzuolo, and 
pulvis Puteolanus, from Puteoli, fituated near mount Vefu- 
vius, from which thefe afhes are ejeéted, and in the vicinity 
of which it abounds. It occurs of various colours, white, 
red, or black, reddifh or reddifh-brown, grey or greyifh- 
black ; that of Naples is generally grey ; that of Civita 
Vecchia is more generally reddifh or reddifh-brown. ‘The 
red variety is the proper puzzolana; the black and the 
white forts are called in Italy “ lapillo,”? or “ rapillo.”’ 
The afhes which overwhelmed Pompeii now form an im- 
menfe bed of white puzzolana. The furface of this fub- 
{tance is rough, uneven, and of a baked appearance. It 
comes to us in pieces, from the fize of a nut to that of an 
egg. It is wholly deftitute of internal luftre and tranf- 
parency. It is eafily frangible, and its fraéture is uneven 
or earthy, and porous; commonly filled with: particles of 
pumice, quartz, fcorie, &c. Hardnefs, 3. Very brittle. 
Sp. gravity from 2.570, which is that of the black, to 
2.785, rarely 2.8. Its fmell is earthy. It is not diffufible 
in cold water; but in boiling water it gradually depofits a 
fine earth. It does not effervefce with acids. Heated, 
it affumes a darker colour, and eafily melts into a black 
flag, or with borax into a yellowifh-green glafs. Before it 
is heated, it is magnetic, but not afterwards. By Mr. 
Bergman’s analyfis, it contains from 55 to 60 per cent. of 
filiceous, 19 to 20 of argillaceous earth, 5 or 6 of cal- 
careous earth, and from 15 to 20 of iron. When mixed 
with a {mall proportion of lime it quickly hardens ; and this 
induration takes place even under water. This fingular 
property proceeds, as Mr. Kirwan fuppofes, from the 
magnetic {tate of the iron it contains; for this iron, being 
unoxygenated, fubtilly divided, and difperfed through the 
whole mafs, and thus offering a large furface, quickly de- 
compofes the water with which it is mixed, when made 
into mortar, and forms a hard fubftance analogous to the 
fpecular iron ore, as it does in the iron tubes, in which 
water is decompofed, in the experiments of M. Lavoifier 
and Dr. Prieftley ; for in thefe the iron {wells and in- 
creafes inbulk ; and fo does puzzolana, when formed into 
mortar, as we learn from Higgins on “ Cements.” One 
principal ufe of lime feems to be to heat the water, as 
while it is hot, it cannot pervade the caked argill that 
invefts the ferruginous particles; yet in time even cold 
water may pervade it, and produce hardnefs; and 
hence, as M. Dolomiecu has obferved, lavas become harder 
when moiftened. If the mortar be long expofed to the 
atmofphere, fixed air, as well as pure air, will unite to the 
iron, ruft will be produced, and the mortar will not then 
harden, as Dr. Higgins has noticed. Clay, over which 
lava has flowed, is frequently converted into puzzolana; 
but volcanic {corie never afford it ; either becaufe they are 
much calcined, or retain fulphur, or its acid. ( Kirwan.) 
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The ancients were well acquainted with this fubftance and 
its properties: and among them its principal ufe, as it has 
been alfo in modern times, was that of mixing it with their 
cements for buildings funk into the fea. As it hardens 
and petrifies in water, it is of particular fervice in making 
moles, and other buildings, in maritime places. See Vitru- 
vius, Pliny, de Lorme, &c. who fet a great value on it. 
See Calcareous Cements. See alfo Lava. 

POZZOLE, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of Marengo; 5 miles S.S.E. of Alexandria. 

POZZOLENGO, a town of Italy, in the department 
of the Benaco ; 5 miles S.E. of Defenzano. 

POZZUOLO, anciently Puteoli (which fee), a town 
of Naples, in the province of Lavora, fituated on a gulf 
of the Mediterranean, to which it gives name. For the 
{uppofed origin and ancient hiftory of this town, we refer 
to Purzoti. Having fuffered much, both from wars and 
earthquakes, it is reduced to a poor condition, though itill 
furnifhing many remains of its ancient magnificence and 
fplendour. Its cathedral church was built from the temple 
of Jupiter, in the higheft part of the city, and was con- 


itru€ted of large blocks of marble, and in a manner fo folid, 


that it has maintained its exiftence notwith{tanding the 
depredations of war, earthquakes, and time. It is of the 
Corinthian order, and was dedicated to Auguftus, under 
the name of Jupiter, by Calpurnius Pifo, a Roman knight, 
as appears by an infcription on the front of it. It contains 
alfo two parifh churches, eight convents, and about 10,000 
inhabitants ; near it are So/fatara and the Campi PLEGRAI ; 
which fee. It is diftant fix miles W. from Naples. 

In the fquare of this town ftands a beautiful marble 
pedettal with baffo-relievos on its pannels, reprefenting the 
fourteen cities of Afia Minor, which had been dettroyed by 
an earthquake, and rebuilt by Tiberius. It fupported a 
ftatue of that emperor, erected by the fame cities, as a 
monument of their gratitude. Each city is reprefented by 
a figure bearing in its hand fome characteriftic emblem. 
The moft ftriking monuments of Pozzuolo (Puteoli) are 
the remains of the temple of Jupiter Serapis, and thofe of 
the mole that formed the port. The former itands in the 
precinéts of the town, partly in a garden, and partly in 
the barracks, furrounded*by new buildings. Its form is 
nearly {quare, about 130 feet long, and fomewhat lefs in 
breadth. It was inclofed in a court, divided into {mall 
apartments, feveral of which {till exift. Three of the four 
columns of the portico are ftanding, and the fourth lies 
extended on the pavement; they are of marble, and its 
roof is fupported by fixteen pillars: the pedeftal remains. 
Some beautiful ftatues have been found buried in the earth 
under the ruins, and many fine fragments of capitals, cor- 
nices, and fculptured pieces {till remain, fcattered around 
in the midft of dirt and rubbifh. 

Several piles of the mole ftill ftand unbroken. They are 
funk in deep water, and once fupported arches, parts of 
which remain in a {cattered fate, notwithitanding the waves. 
When it was erected, is not known. Antoninus, however, 
- repaired it, when damaged or thrown down by the fury of 
the waves. Its folidity and durability are owing, in a great 
degree, to the quality of the cement, made of Pozzolana 
fand, which hardens under water, and acquires the ftrength 
and confiftency of marble. The arches bear the name of 
Caligula, and are fuppofed by the people of the town to 
be the remains of the bridge, which that prince, in one of 
his fits of phrenzy, threw over the bay from Puteoli to 
Baie or Baulis.- But it is needlefs to inform the learned 
reader, that Caligula’s bridge was like that of Xerxes, 
which he intended to imitate, a temporary bridge erected 
upon boats, formed only of wood, and carried from the 
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extremity of the mole to the oppofite coaft. In length, 
folidity, and duration, it probably furpaffed its model, as it 
did alfo in extravagance and inutility. 

PRAASPA, in Ancient Geography, atown of Afia, in 
Media, which had the title of royal, according to Dion 
Caffius. Plutarch gives it the name of “ Phraortus,’? and 
fays that Marc Antony made himfelf matter of it. 

; PRABAT, in Geography, a town of Siam, feated on a 
river, which runs into the Mecon, remarkable for a relic 
of fuperftition, from which the place derived its name: but 
in the Bali or Palli language denoting a foot, and pra any 
thing worthy of veneration or re{fpeét. This relic is the print 
of a man’s foot upona rock, thirteen or fourteen inches deep, 
and five or fix times its ufual fize. The Siamefe adore 
this veftige, and believe that brute animals repair hither 
for the fame purpofe, when no perfon is prefent. The 
king renders homage once a-year to this miraculous impref- 
fion, for which purpofe he vifits it with great pomp and 
parade ; and it has been covered with a plate of gold, within a 
chapel conftruéted for this purpofe. The Talapoys pretend 
that it was made by Sommona Kodom, who at the time had 
one foot here, while the other refted in Lanka or Ceylon, 
although the whole gulf of Bengal lies between both places. 
They alfo record that by the preffure of his foot, he made 
the mountain flat and level, which was before elevated to a 
great height ; 20 miles N. of Louwo. 

PRABHA, in Hindoo Mythology, is confort of Surya, 
or the fun. The name means f{plendour or brightnefs. She 
is fometimes called Chaya, or fhade ; and fables relate, as 
a reafon for this, that unable to bear the intenfity of Surya’s 
beam, fhe affumed the form of fhade. In this form the 
became impregnated, and after a hundred years was delivered 
of a male child, who became regent of the planet Saturn, 
under the name of Sani. (See that article.) This poetical 
allegory may refer to the phenomenon of the luminous and 
dark appearances of the remote planet. Prabha is alfo a 
name of the goddefs Parvati; brightnefs being her pro- 
perty as Luna, or the moon. (See Parvati.) Vifhnu, 
who is the fun, has a fimilar name, being fometimes called 
Prabhu. 

PRACA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in Ci- 
licia, near Seleucia. 

PRACELS, in Geography. See Parace.s. 

PRACHATITZ, or Pracuim, a town of Bohemia, 
and capital of a circle of the fame name, which circle bor- 
ders on Bavaria and Auttria, is full of mountains furnifhing 
many precious {tones befides fome gold and filver, and con- 
tains 38 towns, great and {mall. The town is 66 miles S. 
of Prague. N. lat. 49° 1. E. long. 13° 53/. 

PRACTICAL Arithmetic, Geometry, Mathematics, Mufic, 
Philofophy. See the fubltantives. 

PRACTICE, in Arithmetic, Pra@ica Italica, or Italian 
Ufages, certain compendious ways of working the rule of 
proportion, or golden-rule; efpecially where the frft term 
Is I, or unity. 

They were thus called from their expediting of practice, 
and buiinefs: and becaufe firft introduced by the merchants 
and negociants of Italy. 

‘he mott ufeful of thefe praCtices are as follow: 1. Since 
the ufe of the rule of three is to find a fourth proportional 
to three given numbers, , divide the firft and fecond,° or 
firft and third, by fome common number (if that Can be 
done exactly), and work with the quotients in their ftead : 
as in the following example : 

Price of 3lb. is gs. What is the price of 7lb? 

3). 1 3 3 
facit 215, 
Price 


re Ra 
Price of 14lb. is 26s. What is the price of 7lb? 
pid ee 
facit 135. 

2. If the firft term be 1, andthe fecond an aliquot part 
of a pound, fhilling, or penny, divide the third by the 
aliquot part: the quotient is the anfwer. 

Note, To find the aliquot part, thofe who cannot do it 
otherwife, may fee the table of aliquot parts of a pound, 
under the article ALiquor. 

E. If one ell coft 10s. 


ate 


What coit 957 ells? 
factt 4781. 10s. 
2, At the firft or third number be 1, the other not ex- 
ceeding large, and the middle term a compound, 7. é. con- 
fifting of feveral denominations, it may be wrought without 
reduction, thus: 


Price of 1lb. is 3s. 8d. 39. 
5 


facit 185. 7d. 39. 

For four farthings making a penny, five times three 
farthings make 3d. 37., and twelve-pence making Is., five 
times eight-pence make 3s. 4d., which, with 3d. from the 
place of farthings, makes 35. 7d. Liaitly, five times three 
fhillings make 15s., and with the three fhillings from the 
place of pence, 18s. The price required, therefore, is 
185. 73d. 

4. If the middle term be not an aliquot, but an aliquant 
part, refolve the aliquant part into its aliquot parts, divide 
the middle term by the feveral aliquots; the fum of the 
quotients is the anfwer. ‘To find the aliquot parts con- 
tained in an aliquant, fee the table of aliquant parts of a 
pound, under the article ALIQUANT. 

For an in{tance of this rule. 

If x ell coft 15s. What coft 124 ells? 

4 4)62 
30 
facit. 93. 

5. If the firft or, fecond term be 1, and in the former 
cafe, the fecond or third, in the latter the firft, be re- 
folvable into factors, the whole operation may be performed 
in the mind, without writing down any figures; as in the 
following example : 

Price of rlb. is 245. 


What is the price of 5lb? 


| 


Plots 


What is the price of 2olb? 


4 4 
6 eae 
80 
6 


facit 4805.—24/. 

6. Where one of the given numbers is 1, we have feveral 
eompendious ufages to fave multiplication and divifion. 

E. gr. Tf glb. coft 20s. What does ilb. coft? 

It is obvious the fum required is had by adding to the 
tenth part of 20s. viz. 2s. the ninth part of the tenth, viz. 
2id., and 3 of a penny; the anfwer, therefore, is 2s. 23d. 
and 2. 

Again, if 5lb. coft 64s. What colts r1lb.? 

Since 5 is half of 10, the double of the tenth part of 
the given price, viz. 125. gid. and 2g. is the fum required. 

Again, if 1lb. coft 18¢. What will 19lb. coft? 

Since 19 = 20 — 1, from the given price doubled, and 
increafed by a cipher, viz. 360; fubtraé the fimple 18; 
the remainder is 342d. = 285. 6d. the fum required. 

7. If two terms of the fame denomination differ by an 
unit, we have a peculiar kind of compend ; which will be 
clear from the following examples: e. gr. if slb. coft 30s. 
What will 4lb. coft? Since the price of 4lb. is one-fifth 
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part fhort of that of slb. divide the given price 30, by 5; 
the quotient 6 being fubtraéted from the dividend, the re- 
mainder, viz. 245. is the fum required. 

Again, if 8lb. coft 24s. “What coft olb. a 

Since the price of glb. exceeds that of eight by one- 
eighth part, divide the given price 24, by 8, and add the 
quotient 3 to the dividend: the fum 27 is the anfwer. 

8. Sometimes one may ufe feveral of thefe compends, or 
practices, in the fame queftion. E. gr. If 10olb. cof 


30s. 4d. What coit 5olb. 
ges Ag: 
2 
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PRACTORES, Tp2xtoee-, among the Athenians, officers 
appointed to receive the money due to the city from fines 
laid upon criminals. r 

PRADA, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the depart- 
ment of Amona; five miles N. of Faenza.—Alfo, a town 
of Italy, in the department of the Serio; feven miles N.E. 


‘of Bergamo. 


PRASDAKSHNA, in Mythology, a reverential cere- 
mony, fo called by the Hindoos, purporting a circumambu- 
lation. It is performed by keeping with clofed palms the 
right hand toward the honoured objeé, and the face in- 
clined that way. A pupil in this manner occafionally falutes 
his guru, or {piritual preceptor, or his parents, by feveral 
times thus walking flowly round them. It is not unufual 
to fee Brahmans and others circumambulating a temple, or 
atree, efpecially of that {pecies called in Europe the Ficus 
religiofa, in India pipala. Sometimes this is done with the 
right hand in a bag, holding a rofary. — It is thought to aid 
abitract contemplation, and is performed in filence, and 
called Jap. (See that article.) Females alfo frequently 
perform this ceremony of pradakfhna around a tree, ora 
linga; the latter efpecially, if it be in view to offspring, 
by propitiating a generative deity. (See Partrua.) It is 
in the latter cafes continued for a confiderable time, an hour 
perhaps, or more, ufually at dawn of day, with a quickened 
pace, and frequently. Certain prayers are mentally recited 
during the ceremony. It is common to fee one of the 
above-mentioned trees majeftically {preading its arms over 
the roof of an extremely neat and clean houle of a Brahman. 
Around the item, for two or three yards each way, a mound 
of earth is often raifed three or four feet, with perpendi- 
cular fides of brick or ftone.. This forms a terrace, on 
which perhaps is placed a linga (fee LinGa), or an image, 
or fhrub, according to the fect of the individual. The 
terrace is frequently fmeared over with cow-dung, thinned’ 
with water to the confiftency of paint, which is a very cool 
and cleanly application, and keeps away fleas and other in- 
fe&ts. Mats or carpets fpread on the terrace afford feats 
for reading or contemplation, or repofe. To keep this 
place neat and in proper order is the province of the females 
of the family, who at day-break decorate the linga, &c. 
with chaplets of flowers, water the holy fhrub, &c., or 
perform the pradakfhna at the foot of the terrace, around 
which a path is ufually made, and kept very clean, like the 
top of the terrace, which is called chabutra. ‘ 

PRADANOZ, in Geography, a town of Spain, in the 
province of Leos; 60 miles E. of Leon. 

PRADEL:- 
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PRADELLES, a town of France, in the department 
of the Upper Loire, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri& of Le Puy; 17 miles S. of Le Puy. Te place 
contains 1197, and the canton 6508 inhabitants, on a terri- 
tory of 240 kiliometres, in 15 communes. 

PRADES, a town of France, and principal place of a 
diftri€t, in the department of the Eaftern Pyrenées, fituated 
on the river Tet ; 23 miles W.S.W. of Perpignan. The 
place contains 2332, and the canton 10,184 inhabitants, on 
a territory of 295 kiliometres, in 23 communes. N. lat. 
42° 37'. E. long. 2° 30'.—Alfo, a town of Spain, in the 
province of Catalonia, near which is a magnificent abbey, 
where the ancient kings of Aragon were interred; 12 miles 
N.W. of Manrefa. 

PRADO, a town of Portugal, in the province of Entre 
Duero e Minho; 2 miles N.W. of Braga.—Alfo, a town 
of Spain, in Afturia’; 32 miles N.E. of Oviedo. 

Pravo, £/, a tewn of Spain, in New Caftile ; 27 miles 
W.S.W. of Madrid. 
~ PRADYAMNA, in Mythology, is an avatara or in- 
carnation of Kama, the Hindoo cupid. 
Among a people fo addicted to poetry as the Hindoos, we 
may reafonably expect a great deal of embellifhment and 
extravagance in the amatory line. Such expectations are 
fully realized by an examination of their writings. The 
pretty fable of the god of love being reduced from a cor- 
poreal form to a mental eflence by a flafh of fire from Siva’s 
central eye, is very often alluded to. Kama met this fate 
in punifhment of his prefumption for wounding the angry 
god with one of his flowery arrows: but relenting, on the 
imterceffion of Parvati, he confoled the afflicted Reti, widow 
of Kama, in the affurance that fhe fhould regain her huf- 
band, when he fhould be born again on earth, as Pradyamna, 
fon of Krifhna. (See Krisuna.) Reti meanwhile was 
reduced to’ menial fervitude with a tyrant or demon, named 
Sambara, and her lamentations on her wretched fate fill a 
whole book in a poem, called the Birth of Kumara, by 
Kalidas, the author of Sakoontala. The promife of Siva 
was in due time fulfilled. Pradyamna, foon after his birth, 
was feized by the tyrant, put ina cheft and thrown into the 
fea, where it was fwallowed by a fifh, which was caught 
and purveyed for his table. It fell to the lot of Reti to 
open the fifh, and finding the cheft and its contents, fhe 
nurtured the infant in private, and educated him, until he 
had attained maturity, and ftrength to deitroy the malignant 
Sambara. The youth had before confidered Reti as his 
mother ; but their minds being now irradiated, (their maya 
or delufion being difpelled, fee Maya,) the prophetic pro- 
mife of Mahadeva was remembered, and the god of love 
was reunited to the goddefs of pleafure. 

PRA, a Latin prepofition, literally fignifying before ; it 
is ufed in compofition with feveral words in our language, 
to denote the relation of priority. 

Of late, our writers, in Latin words anglicifed, for 
pre, wfually write gre; reftraining the Latin orthography 
to words that are itill Latin, or ufed as fuch. Hence, for 
fuch words beginning with pre, as are not found here, fee 


RE. 

PR/ZBIUM, aname ufed by medical authors to exprefs 
a dofe of any thing, or the quantity of medicine to be ex- 
hibited at one time. 

PR/ECLZ#, among the Romans, the fame with Precla- 
mitatores ; which fee. 

PR/ECIPE, in Law. See Precipr. 

PRECIPE in capite, a writ iflumg out of the chancery, 
for a tenant holding of the king in capite; viz. in chief, 
as of his crown, 
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PRACLAMITATORES, among the Romans, officers 
that went along the ftreets of Rome before the flamen dialis, 
to oblige all people to give over their work on public holi- 
days ; for if the amen faw any one at work, the fervice of 
the gods could not be performed. 

PRAZCLAVIUM, among the Romans, was ufed to 
fignify the pretexta. 

PRECO, among the Romans, the public crier, an officer 
whofe bufinefs it was in the aflemblies of the people to call 
the claffes and centuries according to their order, and 
to order filence to be kept in the temples during the time of 
facrificing. 

The afliftance of the preco, or public crier, was ufed on 
many other occafions, as at public fales or auétions, fune- 
rals, games, in courts of juftice, or public things loft, &c. 
See Ceryx. 

PRAECOCIA Mata, in Botany. See Apricot. 

PR/ECONISSUS, in Natural Hiftory, the name given 
by Ludovicus Dulcis, and other writers of his time, to a 
gem famous for its imaginary virtues: it 1s defcribed to 
have been of the nature of the fapphire, but fomewhat ap- 
proaching to the colour of the chalcedony: this feems to 
make it the leucofapphirus of other authors. 

PRACORDIA, in Anatomy. See Precorpia. 

PR/EFECTURA, among the Romans. See Prerec- 
TURES. 

PR/JEFERICULUM, among the Romans, a vafe with 
a large prominent'mouth, ufed in the facrifices of Ops. 

PR/EFERNIUM, a word ufed by chemical writers to 
exprefs the anterior part of a furnace, by which the coals, 
or fuel are put in, and the afhes taken out. 

PRAFIC/, among the Romans, were mourning wo- 
men hired to attend funeral folemnities ; where they praifed 
the deceafed, made a lamentation, beat their breafts, and 
diftorted their faces, to excite others to mourn. 

PR/JEFINE, or Primer Fine, in Law, that fine which 
upon ea out the writ of covenant on levying fines of lands, 
is paid before the time is paft. This is a noble for every five 
marks of land fued for, 7. e. one-tenth of the annual value. 
See Post-fne. 

PR/ELUDIUM, Lat. See Pretupe. 

PREMIUM. See Premium. 

PR/AEMORSUS, in Botany. See Rapix and Root. 

PR/ENOTION, is ufed by lord Bacon for breaking of 
an endlefs fearch, which he obferves to be one of the prin- 
cipal parts of the art of memory. For when one endea- 
vours to call any thing to mind, without fome previous notion 
or perception of what is fought for, the mind exerts itfelf 
and {trives in an endlefs manner: but if it hath any fhort 
notion before hand, the infinity of the fearch is prefently cut 
off, and the mind hunts nearer home, as in an inclofure. 
Thus verfe is eafier remembered than profe ; becaufe if we 
ftick at any word in a verfe, we have a previous notion that it 
is fuch a word as muft ftand in averfe. Hence alfo, order 
is a manifeft help to memory ; for here is a previous notion 
that the thing fought for muft be agreeable to order. 
Bacon’s Works Abr. vol. i. p. 136. and vol, i. p. 473. See 
Prenorion, and Common Norions. 

PRAPOSITUS Sacri Cubiculi, among the Romans, 
an officer who was to take care of the emperor’s bed-cham- 
ber. His office was the fame with that of our lord cham- 
berlain, and he had the privilege of marching next to the 
captain of the horfe-guards. 

PRAESALTOR, among the Romans, an appellation 
given to the chief director of the /alit. 

PRASSEPIA, a word ufed by authors to exprefs the. 


fockets of the teeth. 39 
26 PRAESICIA, 
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PRAESICIA, in Antiquity, thofe parts of the intrails of 


tacrifices which were cut off, and offered to the gods. 

PRASUL, among the Romans, the name of a chief of 
the falii, or priefts of Mars. He was fo called a prefiliendo ; 
i, ¢. dancing at the head of the falii. . 

« PRETORIUS, Micuarr, in Bigraphy, an ecclefi- 
aftic in the Romifh church, born at Creutzberg, in Thurin- 
gia; and one of the moft voluminous writers on mufic, and 
compofers, in Germany. In 1596, he was the forty-eighth 
of fifty-three organifts appointed to examine the organ 
newly ereéted in the caftle church at Groningen, in North 
Holland. His great theoretical work was entitled “ Syn- 
tagma Muficum,” which was defigned to be extended to 
four vols. quarto; but he only publifhed three. They con- 
tain a kind of hiftory of the progrefs of ecclefiaftical mufic, 
from it beginning to the author’s own time. Walther has 
given the contents of each chapter of the three volumes ; in 
which we find that the author had not confined his enquiries 
to ecclefiaftical mufic, but of fecular mufic gives the names of 
the fancied inventors of inftruments and melodies; not for- 
getting the medicinal, or miraculous powers of the mufic of 
the ancients. 

We fancy the work was not received by the public in 
a manner which the author expected. In the dedication of 
the firft volume. the author complains of his fatigues and 
trouble, and never publifhed the fourth. 

Many of his compofitions have fallen into our hands, 
which having feored, we found to be dry, and totally de- 
void of genius, though correct in harmony. If ever they 
may be faid to have lived, they have been fo long plunged 
in Lethe, as to be now dead beyond all the power of 
refufcitation. 

PRAG, in Geography, a town of the duchy of Wurz- 
burg; 3 miles N. of Kiflingen. ; 

PRAGA, or Pracus, a town of the duchy of Warfaw, 
on the Viftula, which feparates it from Warfaw, of which 
it is the fauxbourg. 

PRAGELAS, a town of France, in the department of 
the Po, ceded by France to the king of Sardinia, at the 

eace of Utrecht ; g miles from Sufa. 

PRAGERHOPF, a town of the duchy of Stiria; 4 
miles E, of Windifch Weiftritz. 

PRAGMATIC Sanction, in the Civil Law, is de- 
fined, by Hottoman, a refcript, or anfwer of the fovereign ; 
delivered, by advice of his council, to fome college, order, 
or body of people, upon their canfulting him in fome cafe 
of their community. 

The word is formed from the Greek weayux, negotium, 
bufinefs. It is fometimes alfo called abfolutely, pragmatic, 
ro meal ux lino. ; 

The like anfwer given to any particular perfon, 1s called 
fimply re/cript, referiptum. 

The term pragmatic fanétion is chiefly ufed, ameng the 
modern writers, for that famous ordonnance of Charles VII. 
of France, drawn up at Bourges, with the confent of the 
moft eminent prelates and grandees of the nation affembled 
at that place, and publifhed in 1438, containing a regulation 
ef ecclefiaftical difcipline, conformable to the canons of the 
council of Bafil; and fince ufed by the Gallican church, as 
4 barrier againft the enterprizes and encroachments of the 
court of Rome. 

The {cope of the pragmatic fan&ion, which confifted of 
twenty-three articles, was to regulate the form of eletions 
made by the clergy, to reftore to every church its privilege 
of chufing its bifhop, and to every monaftery that of clog 
ing its abbot or crier; to declare the collations to belong to 
erdinaries, the prevention alone referved to eftablith pre- 
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bends ; to aflign a third of the benefices to. graduates 5 and 
to abolifh refervations, annates, and other like grievances. 

The pragmatic of St. Lewis in 1268, confifting of fix 
articles, was fimilar to this in its chief defign. The edi& 
of Bourges, in 1438, was drawn up in concert with the 
fathers of the council of Bafil, and the articles it contains 
were taken from the decrees.of that council; though they 
were admitted by the Gallican church with certain modifi- 
cations, which the nature of the times and the manners of 
the nation rendered expedient. See this edi¢t publifhed at 
large in Hard. Concil. tom. vill. p. 1949. 

Pope Pius II. obtained an abrogation of this fanion 
from Louis XI., on which occafion the court of Rome, 
tranf{ported with joy, dragged the pragmatic through the 
{treets, whipping it all the way, as Xerxes anciently did the 
Hellefpont : and the king obtained for himfelf and his fue- 
ceffors the title of Mof Chriflian. 

But the parliament oppofed this abrogation with a great 
deal of vigour, and refufed its confent to the laft. Lewis 
alfo perceiving that he had been deluded into this meafure 
by the treacherous infinuations of Geoflroy, bifhop of Ar- 
ras, whom the pope had bribed with a cardinal’s cap, and 
large premifes of a more lucrative, kind, took no fort of 
pains to have it executed, but publifhed, on the. contrary, 
new edicts again{ft the pecuniary pretenfions and extertions 
of the court of Rome. So that, in {pite of all the efforts, 
of Rome, the fanétion ftil held in force, till the concordat 
held between pope Leo X. and Francis I. in 1517, when 
the pragmatic fanétion was abolifhed, and the king was in- 
vefted with the privilege of nominating to bifhoprics and 
vacant benefices. 

The parliament of Paris again oppofed the innoyation, 
and refufed to confirm the concordat ; and was not brought 
to give its confent at laft, till after repeated orders of the 
king ; together with a fecret refolution takén always to 
judge conformably to the tenor of the pragmatic fanétion. 

PRAGMATICAL, Pracmaricus, a term fometimes 
ufed in the fame fenfe as pradical, mechanical, or proble- 
matical. 

Stevinus, in his Hydroftatical Elements, calls certain of 
his mechanical or praétical experiments, which he under- 
takes to inftruct his reader how to make, by the name of 
pragmatical examples: and, in the like fenfe, is the word 
fometimes ufed by other naturalifts. 

PRAGSTAAL, in Geography, a town of Auftria; 9 
miles S. of Grein. 

PRAGUE, a city and capital of Bohemia, fituated in 
the circle of Schlan, and almoft in the centre of the king- 
dom, _ Its fertifications are of little importance ; its houfes, 
generally of three ftories, are built of {tone ; it has broader 
itreets, though fewer ftately palaces, than Vienna. ‘The 
number of its churches and chapels is reckoned to be g2, 
and it has about 40 cloiiters. The population of Prague 
is not duly proportioned to its extent, as it contains only 
about 79,500 Chriltians, gooo Jews, and 8000 in garrifon; 
nor is its commerce confiderable, and its inhabitants chiefly 
fubfiit on the brewing of beer, independently of fome few 
arts and handicraft trades. Prague confilts properly of 
three towns, each of which has its peculiar magiftrate ; viz. 
the Old and New Towns, lying the E. fide of the Malda, 
and Small-fide, on the W. fide of that river. The Old 
Town, lefs ancient than that called Small-fide, but older 
than the New Town, was firft founded in the year 795, and. 
from its ancient citadel called «« Wichtered,”’ and the “ Great 
Town” by way of diftin@tion from the lefler Side or Town. 
The New Town, or ‘“ Neuftadt,?? was founded by 
Charles IV. in the year 1348, and called « Karlow” or 

 Karl- 
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« Karlftadt,” having the fame privileges with the Old 
Town. This furrounds the Old Town for a confiderable 
compafs, and has broad and ftraight ftreets, with 2500 
houfes. The Small-fide, or Lefler Town, is united with 
the preceding by a ftone bridge, ere¢ted over the Mulda, 
and being the oldeft, firft bore the name of Prague. Prague 
is the fee of an archbifhopric. It is befides our purpofe to 
recount the contefts in which for feveral centuries it has 
taken part. Without the Strahov gate, at no great diftance 
from the chy, is fituated the eminence, called the *“* White 
Mountain,’’ and rendered remarkable by the battle fought 
there in 1620, which terminated unhappily on the fide of 
the Palfgrave, and crowned Frederick king of Bohemia. 
Prague has an univerfity, which was founded in 1347. N. 
lat. §0° 5 ES Tong. 13° '28" 

PRAGWALD, a town of the duchy of Stiria; 6 miles 
W. of Cilley. 

PRAHEC, a town of France, in the department of the 
Two Sevres, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& of 
Niort ; 6 miles S.E. of Niort. The place contains 744, 
and the canton 4900 inhabitants, on a territory of 1624 ki- 
liometres, in g communes. 

PRAIRIE de Rocher, La, or the Rock Meadow, a f{et- 
tlement in the Indiana territory, on the E. fide of the Mif- 
fifippi, on a ftream which enters into this river, 12 miles to 
the S., 15 miles N.W. of Kafkaflcias village, and-5 N.E. by 
E. of fort Chartres. Between 30 and 40 years ago it con- 
tained 100 white inhabitants, and 80 negroes. 

Prairie, La, a populous though fmall village, with 
narrow dirty ftreets, on the river St. Lawrence in Canada ; 
18 miles N. of St. John. N. lat. 45° 32’. W. long. 73° 15/. 

PRAISSAS, a town of France, in the department of 
the Lot and Garonne; 10 miles S.E. of Tonneins. 

PRAKRITI, in Aindoo Mythology, is 2 perfonification 
of crude nature, or chaos. It is detailed at great length in 
the Hindoo theogonies how the divine being, after creating 
the trimurti, proceeded to the formation of Prakriti, who 
under different forms and names is the confort of the triad 
or trimuriti. 1. As Sarafwati, fhe is the confort of Brahma, 
the patronefs of learning, the goddefs of eloquence, and 
inventrefs of the lyre. 2. As Sri, or Lakfhmi, fhe is the 
beloved of Vifhnu, the goddefs of abundance and fertility. 
3. As Ifi or Parvati, fhe is the companion of Ifwara, and 
the vanquifher of the giants. Thefe were produced by the 
volition of the deity. In the Sri Purana it is added, that 
with Prakriti, a male being called Parufha was created. 
Prakriti is defcribed as of perfect beauty, with eight arms. 
They are afterwards called Narayana and Narayani, whence 
proceeded the elements of created nature, earth, fire, water, 
&c. From the navel of Narayana a lotes iffued, bearing 
Brahma in its calyx ; and from Narayami fprung Vifhnu, 
and Lakfhmi and Parvati, and Savitri; the latter a name of 
the fun ; but here apparently the fame'as Sarafwati. We 
‘hall here, however, enter no farther on thefe fables, which 
require a lengthened and conneéted detail to render them at 
all confiftent or comprehenfible. A reference to the feveral 
articles inthis work, under the names mentioned above, may 
perhaps furnifh a clue to fome of the natural phenomena 
veiled in thefe allegories. 

PRAM, or Pramg, a fort of lighter ufed in Holland 
and the ports of the Baltic fea, to carry the cargo of a 
merchant fhip along-fide, in order to lade her, or bring it 
afhore. . 

PRAMNION, in Natural Hiftory, the name of one of 
the femipellucid gems, fo diftin& from all the others as to 
make properly a peculiar genus of foflils. It is called by 
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many of the ancients morio or moriony and by our tapidaries 
the black agate. 

It is a ftone of a very great concealed beauty. Our lapi- 
daries, who know it by the name of the black agate, are 
very indeterminate in the application of that name, calling 
not only this, but every black ftone capable of a good polith, 
by the fame name, and never looking for its great chara¢teér, 
its hidden colour. It is found in the fhape of our common 
flints and pebbles, but feldom larger than an egg ; it appears, 
on a flight infpeétion, to be of a fine deep black, but held up 
againit the fun, or the light of a candle, it difcovers itfelf 
to be of a fine {trong red, without the leaft admixture of any 
other colour. It is moft frequently of a purplifh tinge, like 
the amethy{ft, but is at times found of all the degrees of red, 
from the pale flower colour of the hyacinth to the deep red 
of the carbuncle. It is of great hardnefs, and capable of 
an elegant polifh. 

It is produced only in the Eaft Indies ; and we fometimes 
have it thence among other ftones, but it is not much regarded 
with us. The Romans were fond of it for engraving on, 
as we find by Pliny, and by a much more undeniable proof, 
many of the valuable antiques being cut on it. 

PRAMNOS, a name given by the ancients to a fort of 
auftere wine, which looked of a black colour till held up againit 
the light, and then appeared of a deep purple: it is recom- 
mended by Hippocrates in hemorrhages. 

PRAMPRAM, in Geography, a town of Africa, on the 
Gold Coaft. N. lat. 5° 50’. W. long. 0° 49’. 

PRANDNETZ, a town of Pruflia, in the palatinate of 
Culm ; nine miles E. of Thorn. 

PRANSAGUR, a town of Bengal; 10 miles S. of 
Dinagepour. 

PRAPREDSHOFF, atown of the duchy of Carniola ; 
three miles W.N.W. of Weixelburg. 

PRASE, in Mineralogy. See Quartz, Gems, ard 
PRASIUS. 

PRASINIZZA, in Geography, a town of Iftria; 14 
miles N.N.E. of Pedena. 

PRASINUM Vinips, a word ufed by the ancients for 
verdigris. 

PRASION. The ancient Greek writers have exprefled 
three very-different plants by this name. 

The moft common fignification of the word is the common 
marrubium, or horehound. It is in many places ufed alfo to 
fignify the leek, and often for that fort of marjoram which 
we call origanum onitis, or pot-marjoram. Pliny defcribes 
this plant, and fays that it was called onitis and prafius, and 
had the appearance of hyflop. 

Hefychius tells us, that the fea-weeds of the fucus and 
alga kinds, the fea-oaks, and fea-wracks, are called by fome 
of the Greek writers prafia ; and Theophrattus in one part 
of his works feems to have given this name to thofe fub- 
ftances. 

The ancients having ufed the word prafion in this fenfe, 
explains a paflage in Galen which cannot otherwife be well 
underftood, that is, where he calls the empetrum marinum, 
prafioides, like the prafion. 4 

Diofcorides had called it fucoides, like the fea-fucus, and 
he was very well underftood ; but Galen coming after him, 
and exprefling his fenfe by the word prafioides, which was 
fuppofed to fignify refembling leeks, or horehound, or ori- 
ganum, his readers were perplexed to find out what alliance 
the epithet he had chofen to ufe could have, either to the 
plant, or to the epithet of Diofcorides ; but when it is found 
that prafion fignifies the fame as fucus, the whole is very in- 
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PRASIS, a word ufed by fome authors to exprefs what 
they call green chalk, an earth ufed by the painters, and 
known among us by the name of the terre verte. 

PRASIUM, in Botany, a name adopted from Diofcorides, 
though there is little probabilty of his xp2z7i0» being our 
plant, except fo far as it is reported to have fome affinity to 
Horehound or to Marjoram, and our’sis a ringent flower, 
found wild in Greece and other parts of the fouth of 
Europe. Linn. Gen. 302. Schreb. 398. Willd. Sp. Pl. 
v.3. 179. Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 3. 
Juffl. 117. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 516. Gertn. t. 66.—Clafs 
and order, Didynamia Gymnofpermia. Nat. Ord. Verticillate, 
Linn. Labiate, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, bell- 
fhaped, turbinate, ere¢t, two-lipped; upper lip broadeft, 
divided half way down into three acute fegments; lower 
rather fmaller, cloven. Cor. of one petal, ringent; its 
upper lip ereét, ovate, concave, flightly emarginate ; lower 
broadeft, three-cleft, reflexed, the middle fegment largett. 
Stam. Filaments four, awl-fhaped, rather diitant, prefled 
clofe to the upper lip, but not fo long, two of them fhorter 
than the others; anthérs oblong, lateral. Pi’. Germen 
four-cleft ; ftyle thread-fhaped, agreeing with the {tamens 
in length and fituation ; ftigma in two acute fegments, one 
of which is fhorter than the other. Peric. Seeds four, round- 
ifh, in the bottom of the calyx, each pulpy under the 
fkin. 


Eff. Ch. Seeds four, with a pulpy coat. 
1. P. majus. Great Spanifh Hedge-nettle. Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 838. Willd.n.z. Aiten.1. Sm. FI. Grec. Sibth. 


t. 584, unpublifhed. (Teucrium fruticans, amplo et albo 
flore, italicum; Barrel. Ic. t. 895.)—-Leaves ovate-oblong, 
ferrated.—Native of Italy, Sieily, Barbary, andthe Levant. 
It flowers in our greenhoufes from the early {pring to the 
end of fummer, and is eafily kept, as well as propagated by 
cuttings without difficulty, but there is nothing in its ap- 
pearance to excite popular admiration. ee a! is fhrubby, 
branched and fpreading. Leaves on fhort ftalks, oppofite, 
fmooth, dark-green, an inch or more in length. Flowers 
axillary, folitary, oppofite, white, {potted in the mouth 
with purple. uit dark violet, juicy, like four berries, fome 
of which are often abortive. , 

2. P. minus. Small Sicilian Hedge-nettle. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
838. Willd.n.2.  Ait.n.2.—Leaves ovate, with two 
notches at each fide.—Native of Sicily, where it was noticed 
By Cupani. This fpecies finds a place in Mr. Aiton’s work, 
but feems to be no where figured, nor is it fuppofed to be 
more than a {mall variety of the foregoing, with fewer 
notches in the /eaves. Cupani’s defcription of the fowers 
betrays no diftinétion whatever. Linneus however feems 
to have, at fome time or other, confounded another plant 
with this, but not perhaps in any of his defcriptions. 

The P. majus bears the name of Qaccoxoptov among the 
modern inhabitants of Zante; which from its refemblance 
to rpuctov, foftened, as ufual in modern Greek, at the be- 
ginning of the word, and combined with opr, a plant, 
countenances the Linnean adaptation of the generic name. 

Prasium, in Gardening, contains plants of fhe low, fhrub- 
by, exotic, évergreen kinds, of which the {pecies cultivated 
are, the great Spanifh hedge-nettle (P. majus); and the 
{mall hedge-nettle (P. minus). 

Method of Culture-—Thefe plants may be increafed by 
. feeds and cuttings. 

The feeds fhould be fown ona bed of light mould, in 
the early fpring feafon, as about April, the plants being 
afterwards kept clear from weeds, and placed in the fituations 
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where they are to remain, or in pots, to be gradually hardened 
as they advance in growth. F 

The cuttings fhould be taken from fuch plants as are 
ftrong, and where the fhoots are fhort and good, andif a 
joint of the former year’s wood be taken to each of them, 
they fucceed better. They fhould be planted out either 
in a fhady border or in pots in the latter part of the {pring 
feafon, as about the end of April. When the plants have 
itricken good root in the borders, they fhould be removed 
into the fituations where they are to remain, and thofe in 
pots into feparate ones. Thofe in pots fhould be placed 
under a frame during the winter, or im the greenheufe, 
where they can have plenty of free air when the feafon is 
dry. They only require to be fcreened from fevere frofts. 
When planted in the open ground they fhould have a dry 
poor foil and fheltered fituation. Thefe plants afford much 
ornament in the greenhoufe collections, and among other 
evergreen fhrubs of the more hardy kinds. 

PRASIUS, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a gem much 
approaching to the nature of the emerald, but of a coarfer 
green, and wanting its hardnefs, and having in its green a 
caft of yellow. 

It is the ftone which the ancients called prafites ; and when 
of a greater than ordinary admixture of yellow, the chry- 
Joprafus, and of which the gem diftinguifhed by later au- 
thors under the name of /maragdoprafus, is only one of the 
varieties. 

The prafius, even in its moft perfe& ftate, is much lefs 
beautiful than moft of the other gems: it is found of various 
fizes, and not unfrequently confiderably large: it is feldom 
met with {maller than a pea ; from that to the fize of a horfe- 
bean is its more ufual ftandard, from this to the fize of a 
nutmeg it is more rarely tound ; and the larger {pecimens are 
coarfer and lefs frequent thanthefe. It is of various figures, 
but is never found in a columnar or cryftal-like form ; this is 
declaring again{ft the fenfe of our dealers in gems, indeed, 
who frequently buy and fell columns of the fhape of fprig 
cryfta!, under the name of the /maragdoprafus ; but thefe 
are all truly no other than cryftals tinged to a coarfe and 
dead green, and without any mixture of yellow; fo that 
they are more properly p/eudo/maragdi, or baftard emeralds, 
than any thing of the prafius kind. See Germs and 

UARTZ. 

PRASLAUKEN, in Geography, a town of Pruffian 
Lithuania, on the Rominte; eight miles §.S.E. of Gum- 
binnen. 

PRASLIN, an ifland in the Indian fea, lofty, moun- 
tainous, and covered with trees. Mr. Lewis, commander 
of the Eagle, one of the Hon. Eaft India Company’s cruizers 
from Bombay, landed here in the year 1771, and found a 
flag-ftaff ereéted by the French on a rock, but the flag was 
blown away; the arms of the king of France were cut ona 
fheet of lead, and fet in a {mall place byilt of brick and 
mortar, in token of pofleflion, with the date 1768. Port 
Praflin, on the N. fide of the lands of the Arfacides, (fee 
ARSACIDES,) in S. lat. 70° 25'. E. long. from Paris 155° 
32', was difcovered and entered by M. de Surville, OG. 12, 
1769. ‘The inhabitants of the iflands that form this port 
are reprefented as being generally of the Negro kind, with 
black woolly hair, flat nofes, and thick lips. Mr. Lewis 
found on the ifland which he vifited pleaty of cocoa-nut 
trees, and land-tortoifes, but neither tents nor appearance of 
inhabitants. The harbour feemed to be a good one, and 
well fheltered by {mall iflands from all winds. 

PrasLin, a town of France, in the department of the 


Aube; nine miles S.W. of, Bar-fur-Seine. 
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PRASONISI, a {mall ifland near the N.E. coatt of the 
ifland of Samos.—Alfo, two rocky iflets in the Grecian 
Archipelago, near the S. coaft of Myconi. 

PRASOPHYLLUM, in Botany, from reas, a leek, 
and @varw, a kaf, becaufe of the tubular and tapering form 
of the folitary leaf in every known fpecies, refembling the 
foliage of aleek. Brown Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 317-— 
Clafs and order, Gynandria Monandria. Nat. Ord. Or- 
chidee. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx ringent ; upper leaf in front, vaulted. 
Petals inequilateral. Lip afcending, undivided, ftalked, 
without a four. Column deeply ‘divided ; its lateral feg- 
ments membranous. Anther in front, parallel to the ftigma, 
permanent, with approximated cells. Mafles of pollen 
two in each cell, powdery, attached by their points to the 
ftigma. 

This genus is faid by its author to be very nearly akin to 
Cranichis, as well as to Genoplefium. He defcribes twelve 
{pecies, natives of the eaft and fouth parts of New Holland ; 
all fmooth herbaceous plants, growing on the ground. 
Their dulbs are undivided. Stem bearing one or two fhort 
fheathing fcales and one leaf, but no braécas. The leaf is 
cylindrical, tubular, fometimes fhort, with a very long fheath- 
ing bafe. Flowers {piked, among the f{mallett of this tribe, 
of various colours. Some have the lateral fegments of the 
column, which Mr. Brown regards as abortive filaments, en- 
tire at the fummit ; others have thofe parts cloven. In the 
former cafe the anther 1s without a point ; in the latter it has 
a fort of beak. All the {pecies were feen by this acute bo- 
tanift in a living ftate, and appear to have been defcribed by 
no other writer. 

PRASTGRUMDET, in Geography, a {mall ifland on 
the W. fide of the gulf ef Bothnia. N. lat. 61° 21. E. 
long. 17° rol. 

PRASTOE, or Prastror, a fea-port of Denmark, 
with a good harbour in a bay of the Baltic, on the S.E. 
coaft of the ifland of Zealand; 35 miles S. of Copenhagen. 
Per tat. Fe 16' PE. long. 12° 6. 

PRESTERGADEN, a town of Sweden, in Warme- 
land; feven miles N.E. of Carlftadt. 

PRAT, a town of France, in the department of the 
North Coatts ; eight miles S.E. of Lanion. 

PRATAS, a clutter of iflands in the Chinefe fea, ar- 
ranged ina circular form, and about 60 miles in circumfer- 
ence. | N. lat. 19° 32’. E. long. 116° 43’. One of thefe 
iflands, called «« Prata,’’ is of confiderable extent, being 18 
miles from N. to S., according to captain King, but he was 
not able to afcertain its weftern limits. Its N.E. extremity 
was in N. lat. 20°58’. E. long. 117°; and its S.W. extre- 
mity in N. lat. 20° 45’. E. long. 116° 44!. 
PRATENSIS, in Biography. See Josqurx. 

PRATICA, in Geography, a town of Italy, in Cam- 
pagna di Roma; eight miles $.W. of Albano. 

PRATIQUE, or Praric, in Commerce, a negociation, 
or communication of commerce, which a merchant-veffel 
obtains in the ports it arrives in, and the countries it dif- 
covers. 

The word is French, and fignifies, literally, praéfice. 

Hence, tg obtain pratique, is to obtain a liberty to fre- 
quent a port, to go afhore, to buy and fell, &c. 

In the European ports of the Mediterranean fea, it implies a 
free commercial intercourfe with the inhabitants of the 
country, after a limited quarantine has been performed, in 
confequence of a voyage to Barbary or Turkey. 

PRATIQUE is particularly ufed for a licence to traffic, 
granted to the mafter of a fhip in the ports of Italy, upona 
ic is I 
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bill of health ; that is, acertificate that the place whence he 
came is not annoyed with any infectious difeafe. 

PRATO, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the depart- 
ment of the Serio; 10 miles E.N.E. of Bergamo.—Alfo, 
atownof Etruria; five miles N.E. of Florence. 

PRATS de Mollo, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Eaftern Pyrenées, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftriét of Ceret ; confiruéted in the form of an am- 
phitheatre, irregularly fortified. In its vicinity are mines 
of copper mixed with filver; 12 miles W.S.W. of Ceret. 
The place contains 3190, and the canton 5954 inhabitants, 
on a territory of 285 kiliometres, in five communes. 

Prats del Rey, a town of Spain, in Catalonia; nine 
miles W. of Manrefa. 

PRAVIS, a town of Spain, in Afturia, on a river of 
the fame name.—Alfo, a river of Spain, which pafles by 
Oviedo, &c. and runs into the fea; 10 miles N. from the 
town of Pravis. 

PRAUL Pornt, acape of England, on the S. coatt of 
Devonhhire, in the Englifh channel; five miles S.W. of Start 
Point. 
PRAUSKA, a town of the duchy of Warfaw ; 30 miles 
S. of Siradia. 

PRAUSNI, Teutscu, a town of Bohemia, in the 
circle of Konigingratz ; four miles S. of Trautenau. 

PRAUSNITZ, or Praussiec, a town of Silefia, in 
the principality of Trachenberg ; fix miles S. of Trachen- 
berg. N. lat. 51° 21’. E. long. 16° 58). 

PRAUST, a town of Pomerelia ;~ feven miles S. of 
Dantzic. 

PRAUTHOY, atown of France, in the department of 
the Upper Marne, and chief place of a canton, in the diltri@ 
of Langres. The place contains 654, and the canton 
9232 inhabitants, on a territory of 2724 kiliometres, in 25 
communes. 

PRAWN. 
LEMON. 

PRAXAGORAS, in Biography, a phyfician, born in 
the ifland of Cos, and the fon of Nearchus. He was of 
the family of the Afclepiades, and one of the laft of them 
who fupported the medical reputation of the line. He was 
contemporary with Diocles. He ftudied anatomy affidu- 
oufly by the difleGtion of brutes, and left fome works on the 
fubjeét, which are now loft, and of which Galen {poke with 
fome contempt. Neverthelefs, his reputation attra¢ted the 
celebrated anatomifts Philotimus, Pliftonicus, and Hero- 
philus to his fchool. Some fragments of his medical doc- 
trines, however, which are preferved by Czlius Aurelianus, 
feem to confirm the opinion which Galen maintained of his 
fkill. See Le Clerc. Hilt. de la Med. 

PRAXEANS, in Ecciefiaftical Hiftory, a fect of heretics, 
fo called from their author, Praxeas. 

This herefiarch was of Afia, and lived in the fecond cen- 
tury. He was at firft a difciple of Montanus, but quitted 
him, and foon after fet up a fe& of his own; teaching, that 
there was no plurality of perfons in the Godhead ; and that 
it was the Father himfelf that fuffered on the crofs ; which 
fentiment was afterwards adopted by the Monarchilts, Sa- 
bellians, and Patripaffians. 

PRAXITELES, in Biography, a celebrated {culptor of 
antiquity, was born in'Grecia Magna, and flourifhed about 
the year 364 B.C. Heexcelled particularly in the work- 
ing of marble, and was the author of fome of the moft fa- 
mous ftatues noticed by ancient writers ; among thefe were 
two of Venus, one clothed and the other naked. The firft 
was purchafed by the Coans, whe preferred it as me moft 

ecente 
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decent. The Cnidiaus took the other, which was fo exqui- 
fitely beautiful, that many perfons took a voyage to the 
ifland for the fole purpofe of feeing it. Praxiteles was 
deeply enamoured of the famous courtezan Phryne, of whom 
he made feveral ftatues, one of which was ere&ted at Delphi. 
Many of his performances were in the Ceramicus at Athens, 
among the reft, the ftatues of Harmodius and Ariftogiton, 
which Xerxes carried away, and Alexander aiterwards 
reftored. Many were extant at a later period in Rome. 
His moft noted works were in marble, but he caft many 
ftatues in metal, which, as well as thofe of marble, were 
greatly admired. He hada fon, Cephiflodorus, who inherited 
his {kill and fame. 

PRAYA, in Geography. See Porro-PRrayva. 

Praya, a fea-port town of the ifland of Tercera, fitu- 
ated on a plain, near the gulf, defended by walls and baf- 
tions ; containing a church, four convents, three hofpitals, 
and about 3000 inhabitants. Alfo, a town of the ifland of 
Gratiofa, one of the Azores.—Alfo, a town of Africa, on 
the Slave Coaft, in the kingdom of Ardra,’ fituated on the 
fea-coaft, at the bottom of a bay; 32 miles N.E. of Grand 
Po oO. i 
PRAYER, in Theology, denotes a ferious and folemn ad- 
drefs of our minds to the Deity, as the fountain of beng 
and happinefs, and the parent and governor of the world. 
The chief parts which it includes are, acknowledgment of 
our dependence, and of the divine perfe¢tions and fovereignty : 
—thankfulnefs for the mercies we have received :—a peni- 
tential confeflion of what we have done amifs :—and offering 
up our defires of favour and happinefs for ourfelves and 
others. 

Divines diftinguifh three kinds of prayer : 

Vocal, which is clothed in words and founds to be uttered 
with the mouth. Mental, which is only formed or con- 
ceived in the mind, and not delivered in words. yacula- 
tory, which is a fhort, fudden flight, without itudy, order, 
or method. , 

Myttic divines, again, diftinguifh prayer into aéive and 
pafive. 

‘Among us, prayer is moft frequently confidered under 
the divifions of preconceived and extemporary. 

Under the firft come all fet forms, whether public or pri- 
vate, by which the mind is direéted in the order, manner, 
expreflion, &c. of its petitions. See Lirurey. 

The fecond is that where the mind is left to itfelf, its own 
condu&, both asto matter, manner, words, &c. 

The Romanifts alfo prefer prayers to faints; the Virgin, 
the angel Gabriel, &c. 

We conceive that we fhall not deviate from the general 
plan and defign of this work, by availing ourfelves of the 
opportunity that here occurs, of introducing fome obfer- 
vations on the duty and efficacy of prayer, with brief replies 
to the more common objections that are urged againit the 
obligation or utility of this duty. 

It has been remarked in general, that it is the ufual prac- 
tice of mankind, when fome of them wifh to obtain any 
thing of others, to recur to intreaty. This univerfal prac- 
tice muft be natural ; and it feems probable, fays archdeacon 
Paley, that God, as our fupreme governor, fhould expeét 
that towards himfelf, which, by a natural impulfe, or by 
the irrefiitible order of our conftitution, he has prompted us 
to pay toevery other being on whom we depend. The fame 
obfervation is applicable to thankigiving. Befides, it has 
been often faid, and as generally acknowledged, that prayer 
is neceffary to keep up in men’s, minds a fenfe of God’s 
agency in the univerfe, and of their own dependence upon 
him. But after all, the duty of prayer depends upon its 
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efficacy ; for it is not eafy to conceive, how any man’ can 
pray, or be obliged to pray, who expe¢ts nothing frem his 
prayers ; but who is perfuaded at the time when he utters his 
requeft, that it cannot produce the fmalleft impreflion upon 
the being to whom it is addrefled, or advantage to himfelf. 
The efficacy of prayer imports, that we obtain fomething in 
confequence of praying, which we fhould not have received 
without prayer : againit this expectation it has been objected, 
that if what we requeft be fit for us, we fhall have it with- 
out praying ; if it be not fit for us, we cannot obtain it by 
praying. The only reply to this objeCtion is, that it may 
be agreeable to perfe&t wifdom to grant. that to our prayers 
which it would not have been agreeable to the fame wifdom 
to have given us without praying for. If it be afked, what 
virtue prayers poffefs, which fhould make a favour confiftent 
with wifdom, that would not have been fo without it? “In 
reply to this queftion, Paley offers the following poffibilities : 
1. A favour granted to prayer may be more apt, on that 
very account, to produce good effects upon the perfon 
obliged, agreeably to the common maxim in relation to hu- 
man benefits, that what is obtained without afking 1s fre- 
quently received without gratitude. 2. It may be confiftent 
with the wifdom of the Deity, to withhold his favours till 
they be afked for, as an expedient to encourage devotion in 
his rational creation, in order thereby to keep up and circu- 
late a knowledge and fenfe of their dependency upon him. 
3. Prayer has a natural tendency to amend the petitioner 
himfelf ; and thus to bring him within the rules, which the 
wifdom of the Deity has prefcribed to the difpenfation of 
his favours. If prayer be any thing more than a mere me- 
chanical form, the regular, or even the frequent perform- 
ance of it, cannot confit with the allowed and habitual 
practice of iniquity ; agreeably to a trite, but true adage, 
a man mutt either leave off praying, or leave off finning. 
Unlefs a perfon is made better by his prayers, they will not 
long be continued. 

Paley concedes to the objeGion above ftated, that prayer 
cannot reafonably be offeredito God with the fame view 
with which our intreaties are addrefled to men, viz. to in- 
form them of our wants or defires; to teafe them out by 
importunity ; to work upon their indolence or compaffion, 
in order to perfuade them to do what they ought to have 
done before, or ought not to doat all. This part of the 
argument is well illuftrated by the author now cited, in the 
following manner: Suppofe there exifteda prince, who was 
known by his fubjeéts to a@, of his own accord, always and 
invariably for the belt; the fituation of a petitioner, who 
folicited a favour or pardon from fucha prince, would fuf- 
ficiently refemble ours ; and the queition with him, as with 
us, would be, whether, the character of the prince being 
confidered, there remained any chance that he fhould obtain 
from him by prayer, what he would not have received with- 
out it. I do not conceive that the character of fuch a 
prince would neceffarily exclude the effeét of his fubjeés’ 
prayers ; for when that prince reflected, that the earneftnefs 
and humility of the fupplication had generated in the fup- 
pliant a frame of mind, upon which the pardon or favour 
afked would produce a permanent and aétive fenfe of grati- 
tude, that the granting of it to prayer would put others 
upon praying to him, and by that mearfs preferve the 
love and fubmiffion of his fubje&ts, upon which love and 
{ubmiffion their own happinefs, as well as his glory, de- 
pended ; that befide that the memory of the particular 
kindnefs would be heightened and prolonged by the anxiety 
with which it had been fued for, prayer had in other re- 
fpects fo difpofed and prepared the mind of the petitioner, 
as to render capable of future fervice, him who before was 
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unqualified for any :—might not that prince, I fay, although 
he proceeded upon no other confiderations than the {trict 
rectitude and expediency of the meafure, grant a fayour or 
pardon to this man, which he did not grant to another, who 
was too proud, too lazy, ortoo bufy, too indifferent whe- 
ther he received it or not, or too infenfible of the fovereign’s 
abfolute power to give or to withhold it, ever to afk for it ; or 
even to the philo/opher, who, from an opinion of the fruitleff- 
nefs of all addrefles to a prince of the charaéter which he had 
formed to himfelf, refufed in his own example, and encou- 
raged in others, all outward returns of gratitude, acknow- 
ledgments of duty, or application to the fovereign’s mercy 
or bounty; the difufe of which (feeing affections do not 
long fubfilt which are never exprefled) was followed by a 
decay of loyalty and zeal among his fubjects, and threa- 
tenéed to end in-a forgetfulnefs of his rights, and a contempt 
of his authority? Thefe, together with other aflignable 
confiderations, and fome perhaps infcrutable, and even in- 
conceivable by the perfons upon whom his ‘will was to be 
exercifed, might pafs in the mind of the prince, and move 
his counfels ; whilft nothing, inthe mean time, dwelt in the 
petitioner’s thoughts but a fenfe of his own grief and 
wants ; of the power and goodnefs from which alone he was 
to look for relief; and of his' obligation to endeavour, by 
future obedience, to render that perfon propitious to his 
happinefs, in whofe hands, and at the difpofal of whofe 
mercy, he found himfelf to be.”’ 

Our author obferves, that the objeétion to prayer fup- 
pofes that a being perfectly wife muft be neceffarily inexora- 
ble, which fuppofition is altogether unwarrantable, as in- 
exorability is not any part of perfect wifdom; and it alfo 
affumes as a principle, that there is one, and only one mode 
of action for the bef, and that the divine will is neceffarily 
- determined and confined to that mode; both which pofi- 
tions prefume a knowledge of uniyerfal nature, much be- 
yond what we are capable of attaining. 

Another evidence of the inefficacy of prayer is deduced 
from its want of the confirmation of experience. Concern- 
ing this appeal to experience, it will be fufficient to remark, 
that if prayer were fuffered, to difturb the order of fecond 
caufes appointed in the univerfe too much, or to produce 
its effe€t with the fame regularity that they do, it would 
introduce a change in human affairs, which, in fome refpecs, 
will be evidently for the worfe. If the efficacy of prayer 
were fo conftant and obfervable as to be relied upon before 
hand, the condué& of mankind would, in proportion to that 
reliance, become carelefs and diforderly. Men would depend 
upon their praying inftead of labour for the fupply of their 
wants, and recur to prayer for the reftoration of their health, 
inftead of moderating thofe paflions, or abftaining from 
thofe pleafures, which m many cafes are productive of dif- 
eafe. Upon the whole, we may obferve, that our prayers 
may poillibly, in many inftances, be efficacious, and yet our 
experience of their efficacy be dubious and obfcure. This 
obfcurity and ambiguity may probably be neceffary to the 
happinefs and fatety of human life. . 

Some perfons, who would not with altogether to exclude 
prayer, object to the mode of it that is often adopted, and 
to many of the fubjects that form a part of public worfhip, 
or of private devotion. To pray for particular favours ex- 
plicitly, is, as they fay, to dictate to divine, wifdom and 
goodnefs ; to intercede for others, efpecially for whole com- 
munities and empires, is ftill worfe ; becaufe we thus prefume 
that we have fuch an intereft with the Deity, as to be able, 
by our applications, to bend the moft important of his coun- 
fels, and that the happimefs of others as individuals, or in 
the aggregate, is to depend upon this intereft and our 
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choice. 'Tothis kind of objection it will be fufficient to 
reply, that our prayers for ourfelves or others, as far as 
they concern ourfelves and temporal intereft, fhould be ex~- 
prefled with great humility and entire refignation to the di- 
vine will, and that under this limitation they are highly rea- 
fonable and proper; and they are conformable to that gene- 
ral plan of providence, which renders one man the inftru- 
ment of happinefs or mifery to another. ‘ Why may we 
not be aflifted by the prayers of other men, who are beholden 
for our fupport to their labour? Why may not our happi- 
nefs be made in fome cafes to depend upon the interceffion, 
as it certainly does in many upon the good offices of our 
neighbours? ‘The happinefs and mifery of great numbers 
we fee oftentimes at the difpofal of one man’s choice, or 
liable to be much affected by his condué& ; what greater dif- 
ficulty is there in fuppofing, that the prayers of an in- 
dividual may avert a calamity from multitudes, or be accepted 
to the benefit of whole communities ?”’ , 

If we recur to the authority of divine revelation, this will 
confirm the conjeétures and deduétions furnifhed by natural 
religion, and afford us direét and pofitive evidence of the 
efficacy of prayer. The feriptures not only affirm the pro- 
priety of prayer in general, but fupply us with precepts or 
examples, which juttify fome topics and modes of prayer that 
have been thought exceptionable.. Concerning the duty and 
efficacy of prayer in general, we may refer to Matt. vii. 
7.11. Luke, xxi. 36. Romi. xu..12. Phil. iv. 6. 1 Theff. 
v.17. 1 Tim. ..18. “Examples of prayer for particular 
favours by name occur in 2 Cor. xii. 8. 1 Theff. iti. ro. 
Directions to pray for national or public bleflings may be 
found in Pfalm cxxii. 6. Zech. x. 1. 1 Tim. i. 1, 2, 3. 
Examples of, interceflion, and exhortations to intercede for 
others, are recorded in Exod, xxxil. 11. AAs, xil. 5. 
Rom. 1. 9. xv. 30. James, v. 16. Moreover, declarations 
and examples authorizing the repetition of unfuccefsful 
prayers may be found in Luke, xvin. 1. Matt. xxvi. 44. 
2 Cor..xi1.:8. 

The reformed churches of Chriftendom, adhering to their 
only infallible guide, have laid afide prayers for the dead; 
becaufe they are net authorized by any precept or precedent 
found in feripture. For the fame reafon they properly re- 
je&t the invocation of faints; and alfo becaufe fuch invoca- 
tions fuppofe in the faints whom they addrefs a knowledge, 
which can perceive what paffles in different regions of the 
earth at the fame time: and they deem it too much to take 
it for granted, without the fmalleft intimation of fuch 2 
thing in fcripture, that any created being poflefies a faculty 
little fhort of that omnifcience and omniprefence which they 
afcribe to the Deity. 

Private prayer, which is recommended by its own pro- 
priety, and by advantages not attainable in any form of re- 
ligious communion, receives a fuperior fanétion from the 
authority and example of Chrift. Matt. vi. 6. xiv. 23. 

The peculiar ufe of family prayer, as a branch of do- 
meftic piety, confitts in its influence upon fervants, and the 
young members of a family, who may be lefs difpofed than 
others of maturer years and greater reflection to avail them- 
felves of the exercife of private devotion, and whofe atten- 
tion is not fo eafily commanded in public worfhip. 

The duty and advantages of public worfhip require a 
more diftinét confideration, and a more ample dilcuffion, for 
which we refer to Pustic Worsuip. On the fubje& of 
this article, fee Paley’s Principles of Moral and Political 
Philofophy, vol. ii. ch. 2. Price’s Differtations, diff. u. 
Leechman’s Sermon on Prayer. 

Prayer, Common. See Common Prayer and Liturey. 


Prayers of forty Hours. See Hours. 
PRAYERS, 
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Prayers, in Mythology, were, according to Hefiod, 
Jupiter’s daughters, moaning fifters, who were repulfed 
oftener than they were heard. Homer, in the fpeech of 
Phoenix to Achilles (Il. 1. 9.}, gives the following deferip- 
tion of them: 


“ Pray’rs are Jove’s daughters, of ccleftial race ; 
Lame are their feet, and wrinkled is their face ; 
With humble mien and with dejected eyes, 
Conftant they follow where Injuftice flies : 
Injuftice fwitt, ere€t, and unconfined, > 
Sweeps the wide earth, and tramples o’er mankiad, j 
While Pray’rs, to heal her wrongs, move flow behind. 
Who hears thefe daughters of almighty Jove, 
For him they mediate to the throne above : 
When man rejects the humble fuit they make, 
The fire revenges for the daughter’s fake ; 
From Jove commifiion’d, fierce Injuftice then 
Defcends, to punifh unrelenting men.” 


The mythologiits give feveral explications of this alle- 
gory : but it requires no great penetration to find out that 
Homer calls Prayers lame, becaufe they come not always 
juft after the injury that occafions them; that they are 
wrinkled and have downcaft eyes, to denote how apt men 
are to defer repentance, and how humble at laft, when they 
want to make their peace with the offended party. 

PRAYSSAGC, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Lot ; 12 miles N.W. of Cahors. 

PRE’, St. Gervois, a town of France, in the department 
of Paris; 10 miles N.E. of Paris. 

PREABOCCO, a town of Italy, in the Veronefe; 13 
miles N.W. of Verona. 

PREACHING, in Theology, the declaration, or pro- 
mulgation, of the word of God, in public, by a perfon au- 
thorized, and in a place appointed for the purpofe. 

The word is derived from the Hebrew parajch, expofuit, 
he expounded. 

Anciently none but bifhops were allowed to preach ; now, 
not only priefts, but deacons, are qualified. 

Any perfon may preach, whatever be his mental talents 
and acquirements, who is legally qualified for the exercife 
of this office, either according to the conttitution of the 
eftablifhed church, or under the aét of toleration. But the 
honourable, acceptable, and ufeful difcharge of the office of 
preaching, fo as to prevent the office itfelf from finking into 
difrepute and contempt, religion from fuffermg reproach, 
and the end of preaching, which is to make men wifer, 
better, and happier, from being defeated, requires a variety 
of qualifications, that cannot be attained in an age, when 
miracles have ceafed, and when a fpirit of general inquiry 
prevails, without previous fludy. It is defirable that the 
preacher, like the phyfician, fhould poflefs a fund of general 
knowledge ; but it is indifpenfable, that he fhould be well 
acquainted with thofe fubjeéts that immediately pertain to 
his profeffion. Without a confiderable degree of this kind 
of knowledge, whatever popularity of a particu-ar kind he 
may acquire, he is not likely to gain permanent reputation 
among perfons of reflection and judgment, or to promote 
the mental and moral improvement of his auditors. _ Dif- 
ferent fituations, however, admit of the exercife of different 
talents, and preachers, undiftinguifhed by literary, fcientific, 
or evén theological acquirements, have been eminently wleful 
in imprefling the heart, and regulating the practice, without 
communicating any great degree of information to the un- 
derftanding. At the fame time, it ought never to be for- 
gotten, that, as Dr. Blair fays, « the underftanding muift 
always be applied to in the firft place, in order to make a 
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lafting impreffion on the heart ; and he who would work on 
men’s paffions, or influence their praétice, without firit 
giving them juft principles, and enlightening their minds, is 
no better than a mere declaimer. He may raife tranfient 
emotions, or kindle a pafling ardour ; but can produce no 
folid or lafting effect.”’ Neverthelefs, it fhould alfo be re- 
membered, ‘ that all the preacher’s inftruétions are to be 
of the praétical kind ; and that perfuafion. muft ever be the 
ultimate obje&t. It is not to difcufs fome abftrufe point, 
that he afcends the-pulpit ; it is not to illuftrate fome meta- 
phyfical truth, or to inform men of fomething which they 
never heard before; but it is to make them better men; it 
is, at once, to give them clear views and perfuafive imprei- 
fions of religious truth. The eloquence of the pulpit, then, 
muft be popular eloquence. One of the firft qualities of 
preaching is to be popular; not in the fenfe of accommeda- 
tion to the humour and prejudices @f the people (which 
tends only to make a preacher contemptible), but, in the 
true fenfe of the word, calculated to make imprefiions on 
the people; to ftrike and to feize their hearts. [ {cruple 
not, therefore, to affert,.that the abitraé& and philofophical 
manner of preaching, however it may haye been fometimes 
admired, is formed upon a very faulty idea, and deviates 
widely from the juft plan of pulpit eloquence. Rational, 
indeed, a preacher ought always to be; he muit give his 
audience clear ideas on every fubject; and entertain them 
with fenfe, not with found. But to be an accurate reafoner 
will be {mall praife, if he be not a perfuafiye {fpeaker alfo.’” 
A preacher, who would deliver a perfuafive oration, mutt 
himfelf be a good man. A well-known and approved cha- 


_raéter for piety and virtue will very much contribute to his 


fuccefs. As no man, on any fubjedt, caa be truly eloquent, 
who dees not utter the ‘¢ vere voces ab imo pectore,’”? who 
does not fpeak the language of his own conviction and his 
own feelings, this circumftance is fupereminently requifite 
in preaching. Here, “it is of the utmoft confequence that 
the {peaker firmly believe both the truth and the importance 
of thofe principles which he inculcates on others; and, not 
only that he believes them fpeculatively, but have a lively 
and ferious feeling of them. This will always give an ear- 
neftnefs and ftrength, ‘a fervour of piety to his exhortations, 
fuperior in its effets to all the arts of ftudied eloquence ; 
and without it, the affiftance of art will feldom be able to con- 
ceal the mere declaimer. A {pirit of true piety would prove 
the moft effeGtual guard againit thofe errors which preachers 
are apt to commit. It would make their difcourfes folid, 
cogent, and ufeful; it would prevent thofe frivolous and 
oftentatious harangues, which have no other aim than merely 
to make a parade of {peech, and amufe an audience.” 
«© The chief charatteriftics of the eloquence fuited to the 
pulpit, as diftinguifhed from other kinds of public fpeaking, 
appear to be thefe two; gravity and warmth. ‘The {ferious 
nature of the fubjects belonging to the pulpit requires 
gravity ; their importance to mankind requires warmth.”’ 
Thefe two qualities fhould be duly combined; as ‘ the 
grave, when it is predominant, is apt to run into a dull uni- 
form folemnity ; the warm, when it wants gravity, borders 
on the theatrical and light.’”? This union fhould be re. 
garded by the preacher, both in the compofition of his dif- 
couries, and in his manner of delivery. .‘ Gravity and 
warmth united form that character of preaching, which the 
French call ¢onGion ;’ the affecting, penetrating, intereft. 
ing manner, flowing from a {trong fenfibility of heart in the 
preacher to the importance of thofe truths which he delivers, 
and an earneft defire that they make full impreflion on the 

hearts of his hearers.’? Blair’s Le&tures, vol. un. 
For further particulars relating to the fubje& of preachings 
fee 
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fee Exocurion (Elocution of the Pulpit), ORATION, Pustic 
SpreAKING, and SERMON. 

Bifhop Wilkins has delivered the art of preaching, in a 
treatife called Ecclefiaftes, or the Preacher. 

The religious of the order of St. Dominic affume the qua- 
lity of preaching-brothers, friars-predicant, or predicants. 

PREADAMITE, Praapamira, a denomination given 
te the inhabitants of the earth; conceived, by fome people, 
to have lived before Adam. 

Ifaac de la Pereyra, in 1655, publifhed a book to evince 
the reality of Preadamites ; by which he gained a confider- 
able number of profelytes to the opinion: but the anfwer of 
Demarets, profeflor of theology at Groningen, publifhed 
the year follawinr, put a ftop to its progrefs; though Pe. 
reyra made a reply. 

His fyftem was this; the Jews he calls Adamites, and 
fuppofes them to have iffued from Adam; and gives the 
title Preadamites to the Gentiles, whom he fuppofes to have 
been a long time before Adam. 

But this being exprefsly contrary to the firft words of 
Genefis, Pereyra had recourfe to the fabulous antiquities of 
the Egyptians and Chaldeans, and to fome of the idle rab- 
bins; who imagined there had been another world before 


that deferibed by Mofes. 


He was apprehended by the inquifitors in Flanders, and 
very roughly ufed, though in the fervice of the Dauphin. 
But he appealed from their fentence to Rome, whither he 
went in the time of Alexander VII., and where he printed 
a retrattation of his book of Preadamites. 

PREAMBLE, in Law, the beginning of an a& of 
parliament, &c. ferving, as it were, for a key to open the 
intent of the makers of the aét, and the mifchiefs intended 
to be prevented or remedied thereby. 

PREAUDIENCE. See PReceDENCE. 

PREBEND, Przsenpa, the portion which a pre- 


_ bendary receives for his maintenance out of the eftate of a 


cathedral, or collegiate church. 

The term prebend is ufually confounded with canontcutey 
or canonica; yet there is a real difference. A prebend is 
properly a right which an ecclefiaftic has in a cathedral, or 
collegiate church, where he officiates, to receive certain ec- 
clefiaftical revenues, and to enjoy certain dues, either in 
money or in kind (fo called a prebendo, q. d. afforded or 
allowed him; not a prebendo auxilium, or confilium epifcopo) 5 
whereas canonica is a mere title, or {piritual quality, which a 
perfon enjoys independent of any preftation, or any tempo- 
ral revenue ; fo that the prebend may fubfift without the ca- 
nonicate ; but the canonicate is infeparable from the prebend. 

For it is not to the prebend that the right of fuffrage, and 
other fpiritual rights are annexed, but to the canonicate ; and 
when the prebend is joined to the canonicate, it becomes 
{piritual by virtue of the canonicate to which it is attached. 

Anciently the pope created canons with the right of 
‘having place in the choir, a deliberative voice in the chapter, 
and an expeGtation of the firft prebend that fhould become 


‘vacant ; but this was prohibited by the council of Trent: 


yet the pope ftill confers the canonicate without any pre- 
bend, when he would confer a dignity in a church, for the 
obtaining of which it is required the candidate be a canon. 
This they call a canonicate ad effedum, and fometimes a 
jus ventofum, which is no more than an empty title, con- 
erred purely to qualify a man for a dignity reftrained te the 
capacity of canon. ; 
Originally the prebend was only a livery, or portion of 
things neceffary to life, given daily; at prefent the rents 
and profits of the church are divided into fixed portions, 
called prebends,- which are enjoyed independently. Of 


‘eommon right the bifhop is patron of all the prebends, be- 
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caufe the poffeffions were derived from him. In fuch cafe, 
he prefers to them by collation, which is the fame thing with 
inititution, as no prefentation is made; but if a prebend be 
in the gift of a layman, the patron prefents to the bifhop, 
who inftitutes in like manner as to another benefice ; and 
then the dean and chapter indu&t them, that is, after fome 
cerémonies, place them in a ftall in the cathedral church to 
which they belong ; by which they are faid to have a place in 
the choir. Some prebends are donative. At Weftmintter, the 
king collates by patent, and by virtue thereof the prebendary 
takes poffeffion without inftitution or indu@tion; and the 
king, at this day, is patron of moft of the great prebends. 

Prebends are either fimple, or with dignity. The latter are 
fuch as, befide their prebends, have fome jurifdiction an- 
nexed to them. 

Noperfon may hold more than one prebend in the fame 
church ; and if a prebendary accepteth of a deanery, his 
prebend is void by ceffion, the acceptance of a deanery being 
underftood to be in the fame church. So if he is made 2 
bifhop, the king prefents to his prebend. 

Neither prebendaries nor canons appear to have any cure 
of fouls ; and therefore a prebend and a parochial benefice 
are not incompatible, but both may be holden together, 
without a difpenfation ; nor is he who takes a title to a pre- 
bend thereby obliged, by 13 Eliz. cap. 12. to fubfcribe or 
read the thirty-nine articles. 

No part of the revenue of the church of Canterbury is 
allowed to any prebend in particular, except the annual ftie 
pend of 17/. 6s. 8d., which by the 16th chapter of the 
ftatutes is to be paid to every prebendary “ pro corpore pre- 
bende fuzx.’? The refidue of the revenue is the joint pro- 
perty of the dean and chapter, as being an aggregate body ; 
and no member has a right to any part of it. 

PREBENDARY, Prasenparivs, an ecclefiaftic who 
enjoys a preberd. 

Prebendaries and canons of cathedral and collegiate 
churches have this in common, that they have each a por- 
tion of the revenues of the church for their fubfiftence; the 
one under the title of prebenda, prebend ; the other under 
the title of canonica, or canonicate ; and have each places 
and voices in the chapter; but they differ in this, that the 
former receives his portion or prebend in confideration of 
his officiating and ferving in the church; but the latter with- 
out any fuch confideration, merely by his being received 
into the cathedral or college, per affignatum ftallum in choro, 
et locum in capitulo. 

Prebendaries and canons are bound to preach in their 
turns, or provide proper fubftitutes. By 28 Hen. VIII. 
cap. 11. the profits of a prebend, during the vacation, fhall 
go to the fucceflor, towards the payment of his firft-fruits. 

A prebendary leaving a houfe, by death or ceffion, out of 
repair, fhall himfelf or by his executors be liable to a fort of 
dilapidation, though it was not annexed to the prebendal ftall. 

No prebendaries nor canons in cathedral or collegiate 
churches, having one or more benefices with cure (and not 
being refidentiaries in the fame cathedral or collegiate 
churches), fhall, under colour of their faid prebends, abfent 
themfelves from their benefices with cure, above the {pace 
of one month in the year, unlefs it be for fome urgent caufe, 
and certain time, to be allowed by the bifhop. And fuch 
of the faid canons and prebendaries, as by the ordinances 
of the cathedral or collegiate churches do ftand bound to 
be refident in the fame, fhall fo among themfelves propor- 
tion the times of the year, as that fome of them fhall al- 
ways be perfonally refident there ; and all fuch refidentiaries 
fhall, after the days of their refidency, appointed by their 
local ftatutes or cuftoms expired, prefently repair to their 
benefices or fome one of them, or to fome other charge 
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where the law requireth their prefence, there to difcharge 
their duties according to the laws in that cafe provided. 
And the bifhop of the diocefe fhall fee the fame to be duly 
performed and put in execution. Car. 44. 

Presenpary, Golden, of Hereford, called alfo prebenda- 
rius cpifcopi, is one of the twenty-eight minor prebendaries, 
who has, ex officio, the firft canon’s place that falls. 

He was anciently confeflor of the bifhop and cathedral, 
and had the altarages ; on which account he was called the 
golden prebendary. 

PRECARLA, or Preces, in our Ancient Law Books, 
days-works, which the tenants of certain manors are bound 
to give their lords in harveft-time. 

Thefe in fome places are corruptly called bind-days, for 
biden-days, from the Saxon, biddan, to pray. 

Magna Precaria was a great or general reaping-day. 

The lord of the manor of Harrow, in Middlefex, had, 
21 Ric. II. a cuftom, that by fummons of his bailiff on a 
general reap-day, then called. magna precaria, the tenants 
fhould do one hundred and ninety-nine days work for him ; 
every tenant that had a chimney fending a man. 

PRECARIOUS, in Commerce, an appellation given to 
a kind of trade carried on between two nations at war, by 
the intervention of a third at peace with them both. 

Thus the Englifh held a precarieus commerce with the 
Spaniards by means of the Portuguefe; when the two 
former nations being at war, the third lent its veffels, its 
colours, and name, to continue their trade. 
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in the ftate or army, although they are neither knights nor 
gentlemen born, that neverthelefs take place among them. 
Thus, all colonels and field-officers, who are honourable. 
As alfo the mafter of the ordnance, quarter-mafter general, 
doétors of divinity, law, phytic, and mufic, deans, chan- 
cellors, prebendaries, heads of colleges in univerfities, and 
ferjéants at law, are, by courtefy, allowed place before ordi- 
nary efquires. And all bachelors of divinity, law, phytic, 
and mufic; mafters of arts; barriiters in the inns of courts; 
lieutenant-colonels, majors, captains, and other commiflioned 
military officers; and various patent officers in the king’s 
houfhold, may equal, if not precede, any gentleman that 
has none of thefe qualifications. In towns. corporate, the 
inhabitants of cities are preferred to thofe of boroughs, 
and thofe who have borne magiftracy to all others. It has 
been alfo determined in the earl marfhal’s court of honour, 
that all who have been lord mayors of London, fhall every 
where take place of all knights-bachelors, becaufe they have 
been the king’s leutenants. , ‘ 
The rules of precedence in England may be reduced to 
the following table : in whjch, thofe marked * are entitled 
to the rank here allotted them, by ftatute 31 Hen, VIII. 
c. 10; thofe marked +, by ftatute 1 W. & M.c. 21; thofe 
marked ||, by letters patent 9, 10, & 14 Jac. I. which fee in 
Seld. tit. of hon. ii. 5. 46. and ii. 11. 3; thofe marked{, 
by ancient ufage and eftablifhed cuftom; for which fee 
(among others) Camden’s Britannia, tit. ordines. Milles’s 
catalogue of honour, edit. 1610. and Chamberlayne’s prefent 


Precarious Juri/prudence, is applied to a fund or ftock, of ftate of England, b. iii. ch. 3. 


which a perfon has not the full propriety, whereof he cannot 
difpofe abfolutely, and which is moft of it borrowed. 

PRECATORES, in Church Hiftory, a {e& of heretics, 
who, under the pretence of praying always, refufed to work. 

PRECE Parrium, in Law, the continuance of a fuit 
by confent of both parties. 

PRECEDENCE, Precepency, or Pracedency, a place 
of honour which a perfon is entitled to in companies; either 
fitting, or walking. 

With regard to the order of precedency, it may be ob- 
ferved in general, that perfons of every degree of honour 
or dignity take place according to the feniority of their 
creation, and not of years, unlefs they are defcended of the 
blood-royal ; in which cafe they have place of all others of 
the fame degree. 

Precedency is either of courte/y, or de jure, of right. 

The former is that which is due to age, or eftate, &c. 
which is regulated by cuftom and civility. 

The latter is fettled by authority, and where broken in 
upon, gives an action at law. 

Here we may obferve, that the younger fons of the pre- 
eeding rank take place from the eldeft fon of the next me- 
diate ; viz. the younger fons of dukes from the eldeft fons 
of earls; the youngeit fons of earls from the eldeft fons of 
barons. ‘The whole chain of precedency is founded upon 
this gradation, and thus fettled by act of parliament. 
(31 Hen. VIII. cap, 11. A.D. 1539.) By fubfequent al- 
terations, all the fons of vifcounts and barons are allowed 
to precede baronets; and the eldeft fons and daughters of 
baronets have place given them before the eldeft fons and 
daughters of any knights, of what degree or order foever, 
though fuperior to that of a baronet ; thefe being but tem- 
porary dignities, whereas that of baronets is hereditary; 
and the younger fons of baronets are to have place next 
after the eldeft fons of knights. There are alfo fome great 
officers of ftate, who take place, although they are not 
noblemen, above the nobility of higher degree; and there 
are fome perfons, who, on account of their dignities in the 
church, degrees in the univerfities, and inns of court, officers 
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* The king’s children and grand-ehildren. 

RS eae brethren. 

* ——_______. uncles. 

* —__———— nephews. 

* Archbifhop of Canterbury. 

* Lord chancellor or keeper, if a baron. 

* Archbifhop of York.~ 

* Lord treafurer 

* Lord prefident of the council 

* Lord privy feal 

* Lord great chamberlain. But } 
fee private itat. 1 G.I. c. 3. } 

* Lord high conftable 

* Lord marfhall _ above all peers of 

* Lord admiral P their own degree. 

* Lord fteward of the houfhold 

* Lord chamberlain of the houf- | 
hold ‘| 

* Dukes. 

* Marqueffes. 

t Dukes’ eldeft fons. 

* Earls. 

{ Marqueffes’ eldeft fons. 

{¢ Dukes’ younger fons. 

* Vilcounts. 

}. Earls’ eldeft fons. 

+ Marqueffes’ younger fons. 

* Secretary of ftate, if a bifhop. 

* Bifhop of London. . 

* — Durham. 

* ——_____.. Winchetter. 

* Bifhops. 

* Secretary of ftate, if a baron. 

* Barons. 

+ Speaker of the houfe of commons. 

+ Lords commiffioners of the great feal. 

{ Vifcounts’ eldeft fons. 


if barous. 


{ Earls’ 


_- 
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} Earls’ younger fons. 

{ Barons’ eldeft fons. 

|| Knights of the Garter. 

|| Privy counfellors. 

{| Chancellor of the exchequer, 

|| Chancellor of the duchy. 

|| Chief juftice of the king’s bench. 

|| Mafter of the rolls. 

|| Chief juftice of the common pleas. 

|| Chief baron of the exchequer. 

|| Judges, and barons of the coif. 

|| Knights bannerets, royal. 

|| Vifcounts’ younger fons. 

|| Barons’ younger fons. 

|| Baronets. 

|| Knights bannerets. 

{ Knights of the Bath. 

Knights bachelors. 

|| Baronets’ eldeit fons. 

|| Knights’ eldeft fons. 

|| Baronets’ younger fons. 

|| Knights’ younger fons. 

+ Colonels. 

t Serjeants at law. 

{ Doors. 

{ Efquires. 

t Gentlemen. 

f~ Yeomen. , 

{ Tradefmen. 

{ Artificers. 

{ Labourers. 

The ladies take place, or precedency, according to the 
degree of quality of their hufbands. 

With regard to the precedency among women, we may 
obferve, that women, before marriage, have precedency by 
their father ; with this difference between them and the male 
children, that the fame precedency is due to all the daughters 
that belong to the eldeft. By marriage, a woman partakes 
of her hufband’s dignities ; but none of the wife’s dignities 
can come, by marriage, to her hufband, but are to defcend 
to her next heir. If a woman has precedency by creation 


or birth, fhe retains the fame, though fhe marry an inferior ; 


but if a woman nobly bern marry any nobleman, as a baron, 
fhe fhall take place according to the degree of her hufband 
only, though fhe be a duke’s daughter. A woman, pri- 
vileged by marriage with one of noble degree, fhall retain 
the privilege due to her by her hufband, though he fhould 
be degraded by forfeiture, &c. The wife of the eldeit fon of 
any degree takes place of the daughters of the fame degree, 
who always have place immediately after the wives of fuch 


_ eldeft fons, and both of them take place of the younger fons of 


the preceding degree. And this rule holds, not only in com- 
paring degrees, but alfo families of the fame degree among 
themfelves. The precedency among women is as follows. 
The queen and princefs of Wales; princefles and duchefles 
of the blood; duchefles; wives of the eldeft fons and 
daughters of dukes of the blood; marchionefles; wives of 


the eldeft fons and daughters of dukes; counteffes ; wives 


of the eldeft fons and daughters of marquefles ; wives of the 
youngeft fons of dukes; vifcountefles; wives of the eldeft 
fons, and daughters of earls; wives of the younger fons of 
marqueffes ; baronefles ; wives of the eldeft fons, and daugh- 
ters of vifcounts ; wives of the younger fons of earls ; wives 
of the eldeft fons and daughters Me barons; wives of the 
younger fons of vifcounts; wives of the younger fons of 
barons ; wives of baronets; wives of the knights of the 
Garter ; of the Bath; and of knight-bachelors ; wives of 
the eldeft fons and daughters of baronets; wives of the 
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eldeft fons and daughters of knights of the Garter; wives 
of the eldeft fons and daughters of knights of the Bath; 
wives of the eldeft fons and daughters of knights-bachelors; 
wives of the younger fons of baronets; wives of efquires 
by creation; of efquires by office ; of gentlemen ; daughters 
of efquires ; of gentlemen ; wives of citizens; of burgefles, 
&c. The wives of privy-counfellors, judges, &c. are to 
take the fame place as their hufbands do. For the prece- 
dence and pre-audience among barrifters in the Englifh 
courts, fee CouNSEL. 

PRECEDENT, in Law, frequently denotes an ori- 
ginal, authentic inftrument, or writing ; ferving as a form 
to draw others by. 

Hence precedent books, &c. full of draughts of deeds, 
conveyances, &c. for attornies. 

Precepent Condition. See ConviTI0n. 

PRECENTOR, Pracenror, a dignitary in cathedral 
churches, popularly called the chantor, or mafler of the choir. 

The precentoris fo called, from the Latin pre, and cano; bes 
caufe he is fuppofed to lead the choir, and fing before the rett. 

PRECEPT, Pracerrum, in Law, a command in 
writing, fent by a chief-juftice, juftice of peace, or other 
like officer, for the bringing of a perfon, record, or other 
matter, before him. 

Precepr is alfo ufed for the command, or incftement, 
whereby one man: itirs up another to commit felony, theft, 
&c. Braéton fpeaks of three diverfities of offending in 
murder ; viz. praceptio, fortia, confiltum. 

Praceptio, is the inftigation ufed beforehand ; fortia, the 
affiftance in the fa& ; confilium, the advice given either before 
or after. 

Precept of eleétion to parliament. See PARLIAMENT. 

PRECEPTORY, Praceproria, Commandry ; a kind 
of benefice held by the more eminent among the ancient 
Knights Templars, who were created by the grand matter, 
with the title of sae ene Templi, i. e. maflers of the Temple. 

Stephens, De jurifd. lib. iv. fays, the preceptories were 
only a kind of cells, all fubordinate to their principal man- 
fion, the Temple in London. 

Of thefe preceptories, Dugdale fays, he finds fixteen re- 
corded, as anciently belonging to the Templars in England, 
viz. Crefling Temple, Balfhal, Shengay, Newland, Yevely, 
Witham, Temple Bruere, Willington, Rotheley, Ovening- 
ton, Temple-Comb, Trebigh, Ribftane, Mount St. John, 
Temple-Newfum, and Temple-Hurft.. But there were 
more. See ComMMANDRY. 

PRECES. See Precariz. 

Preces Primariz, or Prime, is the denomination of an 
imperial prerogative, by which the emperor exercifes, and 
hath immemorially exercifed, a right of naming to the firft 
prebend that becomes vacant after his acceffion, in every 
church of the empire. This right was alfo exercifed by the 
crown of England in the reign of Edward I. and probably 

ave rife to the royal corodies. See Coropy and Option. 

PRECESSION, Precsgssio, in Afronomy, a term ap- 
plied to the equinoxes, which by a very: flow infenfible mo- 
tion, change their place, going backward or weftward, i. e. 
in antecedentia, as aftronomers call it, or contrary to the 
order of the figns. 

It is fhewn, in the new aftronomy, that the pole, the fol- 
{lices, the equinoxes, and all the other points of the ecliptic, 
have aretrograde motion; and are continually moving from 
eaft to weft, or from Aries towards Pifces, &c. by means 
of which the equinoétial points are carried farther and far- 
ther back, among the preceding figns of {tars at the rate of 
about fifty feconds each year, which retrograde motion is 
called the preceffion, receffion, or retroceffion of the equinoxes. 

Hence, as the fixed ftars remain immoveable, and the 

3D2 equinoxes 
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equinoxes go backward, the ftars will feem to move more 
and more eaftward with refpe& tothem; whence the longi- 
tudes of the ftars, which are reckoned from the firft point 
of Aries, or the vernal equinox, are continually increafing. 

Hence it is, that the interval of time between any equi- 
nox and that fame equinox, in the following revolution of 
the earth (which aftronomers call the tropical year) is fome 
minutes fhorter than the fidereal year, or the period in which 
the earth revolves from one point of her orbit to the fame 
point again ; and, becaufe the retrograde motion of the equi- 
noétial points thus advances during the time of every equinox 
a little fooner than it would otherwife have happened, this 
phenomenon is called the “ preceffion of the equittoxes.” 

Hence it is that the conftellations have all changed the 
places afligned them by the ancient aftronomers : in the time 
of Hipparchus, and the oldeft aftronomers, the equinodial 
points were fixed to the firft ftars of Anes and Libra; but 
the figns are now no longer in the fame points ; and the ftars 
which were then in conjun@tion with the fun when he was in 
the equinox, are now a whole ney or thirty degrees, to 
the eaft of it; thus the firft ftar of Aries is now in the por- 
tion of the ecliptic, called Taurus; and the firft ftar of 
‘Taurus now refides in Gemini ; and Gemini is advanced into 
Cancer, &c. The equinoxes will have made their revolu- 
tion weitward, and will be returned:to Aries again, or the 
conftellations will have made theirs eaftward, and will again 
fall into their former places with regard to the equinoxes, in 
25816 years, accerding to Tycho; in 25920, according to 
Ricciolus ; and in 24800, according to Caffini. 

‘Thefe phenomena may be clearly underftood by a view of 
Plate X1X. Aftronomy, fig. 7. Let NZSVLbe the earth, 
SON A its axis produced to the ftarry heavens, and termi- 
nating in A, the prefent north pole of the heavens, which 
is vertical to N, the north pole of the earth, Let EOQ 
be the equator, IT’ @ Z the tropic of Cancer, and V T vp 
the tropic of Capricorn; VO Z the ecliptic, and BO its 
axis, both which are immoveable among the ftars. But, as 
the equinotial points recede in the ecliptic, the earth’s axis 
SON is in motion upon the earth’s centre O, in fuch a 
manner as to defcribe the double cone NOa and SOs, 
round the axis of the ecliptic BO, in the time that the 
equinoétial points move quite round the ecliptic, which is 
25,920 years; andin that length of time, the north pole of 
the earth’s axis produced, defcribes the circle ABCDA 
in the ftarry heavens, round the pole of the ecliptic, which 
keeps immoveable in the centre of that circle. The earth’s 
axis being about 234 degrees inclined to the axis of the 
ecliptic, the circle ABCD A defcribed by the north pole 
of the-earth’s axis produced to A, is 47 degrees in diameter, 
or double the inclination of the earth’s axis. In confequence 
of this, the point A, which at prefent is the north pole of the 
heavens, and near to a ftar of the fecond magnitude in the 
tail of the cenftellation called the Little Bear, muft be de- 
ferted by the earth’s axis; which moving backwards a de- 
gree every 72. years, will be direfied towards the ftar or 
point B in 6480 years hence; and in double of that time, 
or 12,960 years, it will be directed towards the ftar or point 
C3 which will then be the north pole of the heavens, al- 
though it is at prefent 84 degrees fouth of the zenith of 
London L. The prefent pofition of the equator EOQ 
will then be changed into ¢.O gs the tropic of Cancer 
T & Z into V & ¢, and the tropic of Capricorn V ye T 
into t VF Z ; as is evident by the figure. And the fun, in 
the fame part of the heavens where he is now over the earthly 
tropic of Capricorn, and makes the fhorteft days and longeit 
nights in the northern hemifphere, will then be over the 
earthly tropic of Cancer, and make the days longeft and 
nights fhorteft. So that it will require 12,960 years yet 


more, or 25,920 from the then prefent time, to bring the 
north pole N quite round, fo as to be directed towards that 
point of the heavens which is vertical to it at prefent. And 
then, and not till then, the fame ftars which at prefent 
defcribe the equator, tropics, and polar circles, &c. by the 
earth’s diurnal motion, will defcribe them over again. 

The ancients, and even fome among the moderns, have 
taken the equinoxes to be immeveable; and afcribed that 
change of diftance of the ftars from it, to a real motion 
of the orb of the fixed ftars, which they fuppofed to have 
a flow revolution about the poles of the ecliptic ; fo as that 
all the ftars perform their circuits in the ecliptic, or its pa- 
rallels, in the fpace of 25,920 years; after which they fhould - 
all return again to their former places. 

This period the ancients called the Platonic or great year ; 
and imagined, that at its completion every thing would begin 
as at firft; and all things come round in the fame order as 
they have already done. 

The phyfical caufe of the preceflion of the equinoxes, fir 
Tfaac Newton demonitrates, arifes from the broad or {phe- 
roidal oblate figure of the earth ; which itfelf arifes from the 
earth’s rotation around its axis; for as more matter is accu- 
mulated all round the equatorial parts than any where elfe on 
the earth, the fun and moon, by attraGting this redundance 
of matter, bring the equator fooner under them in-every 
return towards it, than if there was no fuch accumulation. 

In order further to iluftrate the operation of this caufe, 
and to evinee its effe&t, we fhould confider how the a&tion of 
the fun produces the ey ae motion of the nodes of the 
moon ; as it will follow, from the fame principles, that if a 
planet revolved about the earth near to its furface in the plane 
of the equator, its nodes would alfo go backward, though 
with a flower motion than thofe of the moon, in proportion 
as its diftance from the centre of the earth was lefs than that 
of the moon. ~Suppofe the number of fuch planets to be 
increafed till they touch each other, and form a ring in the 
equator, and the nodes of this ring would go backward in 
the fame manner as the nodes of the orbit of any one planet 
revolving there. Suppofe then this ring te adhere to the 
earth, and its nodes would ftill go backward, but with a 
much flower motion, becaufe the ring muft move the whole 
earth, to which it is fuppofed to adhere. The elevation of 
the equatorial parts of the earth has the fame effe& as fucha 
ring would have, excepting only that the motion of the 
nodes of the equator, or of the equinotial points, is flower, 
becaufe the accumulated parts of the earth, above a {phe- 
rical figure, are diffufed over its furface, and have a lefg 
effe& than if they were all colleed in the place of the 
equator, in the form of a ring. The moon has a greater 
force on this ring than the fun, on account of her lefs dif- 
tance from the earth; and they both contribute to produce 
the retrograde motion of the equino¢tial points ; the motion, 
however, produced by both is fo flow, that thofe points will 
not finifh a revolution in lefs than above 25,000 years. Sir 
Ifaac Newton has determined the quantity of this motion 
from its caufes, and finds it, as deduced from the theory, to 
be confonant with the ebfervations of aftronomers. We fhall 
here add, that there is anether effet of the ation of the fun 
and moon on this ring, which is too fmall to be fenfible in 
aftronomical obfervations ; their aétion on the ring makes its 
inclination to the ecliptic to decreafe and increafe, by turns, 
twice every year. 

Allowing the cafe to be as above ftated, and fince the 
plane of the moon’s orbit is at one time above ten degrees 
more inclined to the plane of the equator than at another, it 
is reafonable to conclude, that the part of the whole annual 
preceflion, which arifes from her ation, muit in different 
years be varied in its quantity ; whereas the plane of the 

ecliptic, 
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ecliptic, in which the fun appears, keeping always nearly 


‘the fame inclination to the equator, that part of the pre- 


¢effion, which is owing to the fun’s aétion, may be the fame 
every year; and hence it follows, that, although the mean 
annual preceflion, proceeding from the joint a¢tions of the 
fun and moon, were 50", or 503", yet the true annual pre- 
ceflion might fometimes exceed, and fometimes fall fhort, of 
that mean quantity, according to the various fituations of 
the nodes of the moon’s orbit; and Dr. Bradley, from a 
variety of obfervations, found this to be the cafe; or, that 
the preceffion of the equinoétial points varies ; nor are aftro- 
nomers entirely agreed as to the quantity of the variation, fo 
as to eftablifh what the mean preceffiun is. Dr. Bradley 
aflumes the mean preceflion to be one degree in feventy-one 
years anda half. According to this eftimate, the Platonic 
or great year would be equal to 25,740 folar years. 

ir Ifaac Newton, in determining the quantity of the an- 
nual preceffion from the theory of gravity, upon fuppofition 
that the equatorial is to the polar diameter of the earth, as 
230 is to 229, finds the fun’s a¢tion fufficient to produce a 
preceffion of g:" only ; and colle¢ting from the tides the 
proportion between the fun’s force and the moon’s to be as 
1 to 44, he fettles the mean preceffion refulting from their 
joint actions, at so". But fince the difference between the 
polar and equatorial diameter is found, by the late obferva- 
tions of the gentlemen of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, to be greater than what fir Ifaac had computed it 
to be ; the preceffion arifing from the fun’s a€tion mutt like- 
wife be greater than what he has ftated it at, nearly in the 
fame proportion. From whence it will follow, that the 
moon’s force muft bear a lefs proportion to the fun’s than 
4$to1. Phil. Tranf. vol. xlv. art. 1. 

To determine the quantity of the preceffion, arifing from 
the aétion of the fun, has been a problem much agitated 
among modern mathematicians; and although there is no 
doubt of Newton’s miftake in the folution of it, other au- 
thors have generally difagreed. M. d’Alembert, in 1749, 
printed a treatife on this fubjeet, and claims the honour of 
having been the firft who rightly determined the method of 
folving problems of this nature. The fubjeét has been alfo 
confidered by Euler, Dela Grange, Frifius, Silvabelle, 
Walmefley, Simpfon, Emerfon, Landen, Milner, and Vince. 

M. de Silvabelle, ftating the ratio of the earth’s axis to 
be as 178 to 177, makes the annual preceffion caufed by the 
fun 13! 52!" y1/"; the mean annual preceffion caufed by the 
moon, the ratio of the lunar force to the folar being fup- 
pofed = $, 34! 16" 51!" and the nutation of the earth’s 
axis caufed by the moon, during the time of a femi-revolu- 
tion of the pole of the moon’s orbit, #. ¢. ing} years, 17! 
51" 14!", Mr. Walmefley makes the annual preceffion, 
owing to the fun’s force, on the fuppofition that the pro- 
portion of the earth’s diameters is as 230 to 229, and the 
obliquity of the ecliptic to the equator 23° 28! 30", equal 
to 10".583; but fuppofing the proportion of the diameters 
to be as 178 to 177, the annual preceffion depending on the 
action of the fun will be 13.675. And fuppofing with 
Dr. Bradley, that the whole mean annual preceilion is 50.3, 
the mean preceflion, owing to the force of the moon, will 
be 39’.717, and the force of the moon to that of the fun 
as 3.753 to 1, the diameters being as 230 to 229; but this 
proportion being +28, the annual preceflion arifing from the 


_ aétion of the moon will be 36.625, and the force of the 


moon to that of the fun as 2.678 to 1. Mr. Simpfon, by a dif- 
ferent method of calculation, determines the whole annual pre- 
ceffion of the equinoxes caufed by the fun, to be 21! 6"; and 
he has pointed out the errors of the computations propofed by 
Mr. Silvabelle and Mr. Walmefley. Mr. Milner’s deduGtion, 
and alfo profeflor Vince’s, agree with that of Mr. Simpfon. 


The quantity above ftated would be the preceffion of the 
equinox, arifing from the attraétion of the fun, if the earth 
were a folid of an uniform denfity, and the ratio of the diame- 
ters as 229 : 2303 but profeffor Vince has fhewn, that, if 
the greateft nutation of the earth’s axis be rightly ftated, the 
preceffion is only about 143" ; which differences between the 
theory, and what is deduced from obfervation, muft arife, 
either from the fluidity of the earth’s furface, an increafe of 
denfity towards the centre, or the ratio of the diameters 
being different from that which is here affumed ; or probably 
from all the caufes conjointly. This regreflion of the 
equinoxes, caufed by the plane of the equator moving 
backwards upon the ecliptic, muft neceffarily caufe the poles 
of the earth to defcribe circles about the poles of the eclip- 
tic, in a dire€tion contrary to the order of the figns, fetting 
afide the effect of nutation. Our author, having afcertained 
the preceffion, fhews how to find the correfponding nutation. 
If we take the whole preceffion for the time the fun is moving 
from the equinox to the tropic, to be fth of 142”, the nuta- 
tion at the tropic = 1", which is the greateft nutation 
arifing from the force of the fun. If y be fuppofed to de- 
note an arc defcribed by the fun in the ecliptic, to a radius 
equal to unity, whilft a point of the equator defcribes an 
arc about its axis in an indefinitely {mall given time, which 
may alfo reprefent its velocity, the nutation from the time 
the fun leaves the equinox = 4" — 2” x cof.2y, and at 
45° from the equinoxes, the inclination is the mean, it vary- 
ing half a fecond each way from thence. Hence, at the 
equinoxes, the nutation = 2”, and at the tropic, the nuta- 
tion = — 2! from the mean inclination; and the nutation at 
any time from the mean inclination = 1" cof.2y. The 
equation of the preceffion is greateft in the middle point be- 
tween the equinox and tropic, and is there = 1 9!"; and 
it isto be fubtra&ted in the firft and third quadrants of the 
ecliptic, and added in the fecond and fourth. It appears 
that the inequality of the preceffion, and the nutation, may 
be reprefented, by fuppofing the pole of the equator to de- 
{cribe a circle of 1" diameter about the mean pole every half 
year; and therefore the apparent diftance of every ftar from 
the pole of the equator, will be fubje@ to a variation of 1! 
twice in a year from this caufe. 

The inequality of the preceffion of the equinoxes, and 
the nutation of the earth’s axis, arifing from the attra&tion 
of the meon in different fituations of its nodes, was dif- 
covered, as we have already fuggefted, by Dr. Bradley. 
Dr. Bradley communicated his obfervations to Mr. Ma- 
chin, who foon after fent him a table of the annual pre- 
ceffion and the correfponding nutation, in the various fitua- 
tions of the moon’s nodes. Thefe were calculated upon the 
fuppofition that the pole of the equator, during a period of 
the moon’s nodes, moved round in the periphery of a circle 
of 18" diameter, having the centre 23° 29! from the pole of 
the ecliptic, that circle having an angular motion of 50! 
about the fame pole. The north pole of the equator was 
conceived to be in that part of the fmall circle which is 
fartheft from the north pole of the ecliptic, when the moon’s 
afcending node isin the beginning of Aries ; and the oppo. 
fite point of it, when the fame node is in the beginning of 
Libra. But Dr. Bradley afterwards obferved, that the cal- 
culations would agree better with obfervations, if the true 
pole of the equator defcribed an ellipfe inftead of a circle, 
whofe minor axis is about 16”, and lying parallel to the 
ecliptic. ‘L'his is confirmed by theory. From all the obfer- 
vations of Dr. Bradley, Dr. Mafkelyne fixed the whole nu- 
tation at 19.1. In the table computed by profeffor Vince, 
it is affumed at 19, We fhall here remark, that fir Ifaac 
Newton had taken notice of the nutation of the earth’s axis ; 
and Mr. Flamftead, in his Hitt, Ccel, vol. i. p. 113, in- 
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forms us that he attempted to difcover its quantity, but 
found his inftruments not fufficiently accurate for the pur- 
ofe. Some hints relating to it have been found by M. de la 
Lande in the MSS. of Roemer. But though the nutation 
of the earth’s axis had been fo long fufpetted, the dilcovery 
of the caufe and quantity of it was referved for Dr. Bradley. 
See NutraTion, Licut, and STARS. 
Mr. T’. Simpfon, in his «¢ Mifcellaneous Traéts,”’ has thewn 
how to find the preceflion during arevolution of the moon’s 
node, and his method, which is pronounced to beas fimple as the 


fubje& will admit of, is adopted by profeflor Vince. Hence ' 


it appears, that the whole quantity of nutation during half a 
revolution of the node from  : the corre{ponding quantity 
of preceflion :: 10: 174 very nearly. If the moon’s or- 
bit coincided with the ecliptic, the effect of the moon 
would be to that of the fun, in the ratio of their denfities ; 
therefore the mean preceffion of the moon ; that from the fun 
in a compound ratio of 0.988 : 1, and of the denfity of the 
- moon: the denfity of the fun ; confequently the denfity of the 
moon : denfity of the fun :; the preceflion from the moon : 
preceflion from the fun x 0.988. If the annual preceflion 
arifing from the fun be taken = 21" 6!, and the whole pre- 
ceflion = 50", then the part arifing from the a¢tion of the 
moon will be 28" 54", hence the denfity of the moon : the 
denfity of the fun :: 28" 54!" : 216!" x 0.988 = 201", 
which ratio does not agree with the proportion, deduced from 


| Years. Preceffion. Years. | Preceffion. 
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I O 50.3 31 26 0.8 
2 TAGs? ina 26 51.2 
3 Cas FC 33 27 41-5 
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the tides, or with the accurate obfervations of Dr. Bradley. 

The beit method, fays Vince, of fettling this point, is from 

the greateit nutation. The nutation, during half a revolu- 

tion of the moon’s node from Aries, Dr. Mafkelyne fixed 

at 19.1, and it may be aflumed at 19’; hence 10: 1743: . 
" 

ig! es aoe the preceffion from the moon during that 


time, which we may take equal to 9.31 years; hence the 
I 74 x Ig! : 
IO X 9.31” 
therefore, if we take the whole preceflion in a year to be 504", 


174 x 19" 10 X 9.31 x 504/174 x 19!" 
10. X 9-31... IO X 9.31 

for the part of the preceffion arifing from the fun. 
Hence, the denfity of the moon : the denfity of the fun :: 
174 X I9/: 10 X 9.31 K 50%" — 174 X 19" x 0.088 :: 
2.44: 1. Confequently, the part of the preceffion arifin 
trom the action of the moon is = 35” 39", and that of the 


fun = 14" 36'", and the greateft equation of the preceffion 
arifing from the meon = 17".7. 


mean preceffion from the moon in one year = 


we have 504! — 


The following table fhews the mean preceflion of the 
equino@tial points in longitude for complete years. 


Years. Preceflion. 


eee tel 


9! 1 16 21.8 
g2 1 fs «7 
93 1. LO ees 
94 LAE EPL ES 
a4 1 LO) Aaee 


I 20 33.6 
Lie ao 
I.22 TA.3 
I 
I 


23° 4-0 
23°05. Or 


2 47 49-9 
4 11 44.9 
5 35 39-3 


6 59 34.8 
8 23 29.8 


For | 


ce ee 


a ES 


~~ 
. 


ad 


age a 
_ For a farther account of the principles and reafoning of 
the mathematicians above cited, we muft refer to the Phil. 
Tranf. vol. xlviii. art. 58. vol. xlix. art. 109. vol. l. art. 53. 
vol. Ixvii. part 1. art. 15. vol. Ixix. part ii, art. 32. Vince’s 
Complete Syitem of Attronomy, vol. ii. 

M. dela Lande eftimates the quantity of the preceffion at 
502" yearly. Mem. Acad. de Paris, 1781. See Ecuipric 
and Nopr. P 

PRECHAC, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Gironde, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri€& of Bazas ; 6 miles S.W. of Bazas. The place 
contains 2664, and the canton 7496 inhabitants, on a ter- 
ritory of 255 kiliometres. 

PRECIA, in Botany, the twenty-firft among the natu- 
ral orders of Linneus, confiftmg of Primula, Androface, 
Diapenfia, Aretia, Dodecatheon, Cortufa, Soldanella and Cy- 
elamen; to which is fubjoined, in a feparate fe€tion, Limo- 

fella; and in a third divifion, with a mark of doubt, Me- 
nyanthes, Hottonia and Samolus. See Lysimacuim. 

PRECIGNE’, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Sarthe; 4 miles W.N.W. of La Fléche. 


’PRECIGNY le Grand. Sce Pressiany le Grand. 
PRECIOUS, or Preriousfone. See Gem. 


PRECIPE, or Pracirr, in Law, a fpecies of original 
writ, called optional, which commands the defendant to do 
the thing required, or fhew the reafon wherefore he hath not 
done it. The ufe of this writ is where fomething certain is 
demanded by the plaintiff, which is in the power of the de- 
fendant himfelf to perform; as to reftore the pofleflion of 
land, to pay acertain liquidated debt, to perform a fpecific 
covenant, to render an account, and the like; in all which 
cafes, the writ is drawn up in form of a precipe or com- 
mand to do thus, or fhew caufe to the contrary ; giving the 
defendant his choice, to redrefs the injury, or ftand the fuit. 
This writ is diftinguifhed from the peremptory writ, called 
Si te fecerit fecurum. 

Precipg, or Precipe, is alfo a name given to awrit of 
covenant ; the foundation of which is a fuppofed agreement 
or covenant, that one party fhall convey lands to the other ; 


-on the breach of which agreement, action of covenant is 


brought by the party to whom the land is to be conveyed or 
affured, who thus commences an action or {uit at law againft 
the other. 

_ Precipe, or Pracipe quod reddat, a writ of great diver- 
fity, both as to form rob ufe, extending as well to writs of 
right, as to other writs of entry and pofleffion. 

It is fometimes called a writ of right clofey as when it 


 iffues out of the court of chancery clofe ; fometimes a writ 


of right patent, as when it iflues out of chancery patent, or 
open, to any lord’s court, for any of his tenants deforced, 
againft his deforcer. 

Precipe in Capite. See Precips. 

PRECIPITANT, Precipirans, in Chemifiry, aterm 
applied to any liquor, which, being poured on a diffolution, 
feparates what is there diflolved, and makes it precipitate, 
i, c. fall to the bottom of the veiflel. 

Precipitant is alfo ufed, in Medicine, for a remedy, 
which feparates and precipitates any heterogeneous matter 
contained in the mafs of blood; and by this means abates 
any irregular fermentations, effervefcences, of the like dif- 


" orders, which the matter had excited. 


Among the number of precipitants are ranked hartfhorn, 
crabs’ eyes, ivory, bezoard, barks of oak and guaiacum, 
iron, quinguina, chalk, &c. 

PRECIPITATE, Przcirirarus, in Chemiftry, afub- 
Rance, which, having been diflolved in a proper menitruum, 


Po 


is again feparated from its diffolvent, and thrown down to 
Pe bottom of the veflel, by the pouring in of fome other 
iquor. 

When a body is decompofed by means of an intermediate 
{ubftance, and a precipitate is formed by this decompofition, 
this precipitation can be effected only by the intermediate 
fubftance uniting with one of the component matters of 
that body; and confequently a new compound is always 
formed in thefe operations. Sometimes the feparated mat- 
ter, being no longer foluble, becomes fenfible, and falls as 
a precipitate, while the new compound remains diffolved, 
In cther inftances, the feparated fubftance remains diffolved, 
while the new combination, not being foluble, is precipi- 
tated. This depends on the nature of the fubftances which 
aét one upon another in thefe operations: but we may eafily 
perceive, that the precipitates of the former kind are Simple; 
and thofe of the latter are compound. Earth and metals, 
when feparated from acids by means of alkalies, or other 
metals, are fimple precipitates, and when feparated from ~ 
acids by other acids; they are compound. See Preciprra- 
TION. 

Precipitates, Metallic. See Precipiration, in J/- 
Saying. 

PrecipitaTE of Gold by Tin, &e. See Goin, &c. 

Precieirate, White, Red, and Per je, are all oxyds, or 
falts of mercury. See Mercury. 

PRECIPITATION, Pracipirario, a procefs in che- 
miftry, which, in its moft extenfive fenfe, is applicable to” 
all chemical decompofitions made by an intermediate fub- 
ftance ; or, to all operations in which two bodies are dif- 


united by employing a third body, which has the property 


-of uniting with one of thefe, and thereby of feparating the 


other ; fo that every precipitation is effe&ed by means of the 
affinity of a precipitant much ftronger than that of the pre- 
cipitate with the fubftance from which it is feparated. Ina 
more confined fenfe, precipitation is a kind of feparation, 
whereby a body, diflolved and fufpended in any menftruous 
liquor, is detached from it, and falls down to the bottom 
of the veffel. 

Precipitation, in its more extended fenfe, comprehending 
any vifible feparation of any fubftance or compound, from 
its clear folution, whether it finks or fwims, and whether it 
be cryftallized or pulverulent, forms one of the great opera- 
tions of chemiftry, and is dire&tly oppofed to that of folu- 
tion. ‘Till the late experiments of Berthollet on the fubjeét 
of affinity (fee Arrrniry), all chemifts feem to have coin- 
cided with Bergman, who maintained, that in cafes where a 
compound was decompofed by the fuperior affinity of one of 
its elements for a third fubftance, there was a total transfer 
of the bafe from the fubftance of the weakeit to that of the 
ftrongeft affinity: and hence originated the term fingle 
elective afhinity,’’ which was made ufe of to fignify, that if 
to the compound A. B. a body C. was added, poflefled of a 
f{uperior attraction for A. than B. has, A. would, by eleGtion 
or choice, as it were, quit B. entirely, and form with C. a 
new compound, A. C., to the exclufion of B.  Berthollet 
has fhewn, in his valuable eflays on chemical affinity, and on 
chemical {tatics, how philofophers have been led to deduce 
the fuppofed order of affinities from the circumitances of pre- 
cipitation. Thefe changes, which, according to the theory 
of Bergman, were {uppofed to be produced by the predo- 
minance of certain affinities over others, are afcribed by 
Berthollet to thofe circumitances which influence attraction 
and limit combination. If four fubftances, tor example, be 
prefented to each other, two of which have a greater tendency 
to cohefion than the other two, fo as to form by their union 
an infoluble compound, initead of onecompound being formed 

by 
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ey the union of the four, ia which the affinities are balanced, 
this will be averted by the force of. cohefion, and the two. 
which form the infoluble compound will ‘unite, and be fepa- 
rated by precipitation or cryitallization, leaving the other 
two in'combination in the fluid which has been the medium 
of aétion. “If even thefe four fubftances were previoully 
in the reverfe binary combinations, on prefenting them to 
each other, the affinities within the {phere of a€tion muft be 
reciprocally exerted ; and the fame extraneous forces will 
caufe an exchange of principles, or the phenomena which 
have been afcribed to eleGtive affinities will be produced.” 
To avoid the term eleCtive attraction, Berthollet denominates 
cafes of this kind complex affinity. The explanation of 
fingle ele€tive attra€tion, or where three fubftances are pre- 
fented to each other, is precifely the fame ; the union which 
takes place between two of them being determined by the 
tendency to cohefion, or the difpofition of the combination 
of two of them to form a compound of little folubility. 

The proportion alfo of the fubftances prefented to each 
other confiderably influences thefe combinations ; and the 
changes produced by the decompofition are {carcely ever 
complete ; efpecially where the force of cohefion has not 
been powerfully exerted, fo as to render the effect of quan- 
tity imperceptible. Elafticity lixewife has a confiderable 
influence in determining decompofitions where the application 
of heat is neceflary ; and, according to Berthollet, the de- 
eompofition of a compound body, of which one of the in- 
gredients has a great tendency to affume the elaftic form, is 
to be afcribed to the difpofition it has to efcape from its com- 
bination, when aided by the intervention of even a weaker 
affinity. 

In complex affinities the fame caufe determines the union 
of fubftances difpofed to afflume the elaftic form, and fepa- 
rates them asa volatile compound. ‘ If, therefore,” fays 
he, it be defired to know the refult of the expofure of two 
falts to the aGtion of heat, it is only neceflary to confider 
which of the two bafes, and which of the two acids have 
the greater volatility, if there be a difference : for the more 
volatile bafe and acid will efcape and enter into combination, 
and the fixed bafe and fixed acid will remain behind, and 
combine with one another.’’ 

There are two principal kinds of precipitates which have 
been diftinguifhed by chemiftry, one where to a com- 

ound compofed of an acid and a bafe, each highly 
Pluble in water, another acid is added, which has a greater 
affinity with the bafe, and forms with it a compound lefs 
foluble than the firft. In this cafe the precipitate (which 
is fometimes cryftallized, fometimes otherwife) is compofed 
of the acid laft added, in proportions that vary but little. 
As, for example, when fulphuric acid is added to a faturated 
folution of nitrate of potafh, a cryftallized precipitate of 
fulphate of potafh is added, the proportions of which fcarcely 
vary in any circumftances, though the a€tual quantity of 
precipitate 1s determined by the quantity of water and of 
fulphuric acid prefent. 

Another kind of precipitate is that which has ufually been 
fuppofed to be fimple, and takes place when to a compound 
of an acid and a bafe infoluble (or nearly fo) in water, an 
alkali or foluble earth is added, which, by eleétive affinity, 
unites with the acid, and difplays the former bafe; and 
this latter, now fuppofed to be uncombined and infoluble in 
the quantity of liquid prefent, falls to the bottom. This 
kind of precipitation is conftantly reforted to when we wifh 
to obtain the fimple earths, as in adding an alkali to a folu- 
tion of alum, in order to precipitate the alumine, to Epfom 
falt to precipitate magnefia, &c. But the precipitate in all 
fuch cafes is not (as has been ufually fuppofed) the fimple 
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earth, but it always retains, after the firft operation, a fmall 


and variable portion of the acid with which it was before 
combined. Thus if the alumine, however well edulcorated, 
be rediflolved in muriatic acid, and a falt of barytes added, 
there will be a fenfible precipitate of fulphate of barytes. This 
retent of acid is variable, and may be reduced to an infenfible 
quantity, if not abfolutely taken away, by fubfequent digeftion 
in very concentrated alkali. Such precipitations, therefore, 
are not affe€ted merely by fimple affinity, but by a divifion 
of the acid into two portions, one of which, and by much 
the Iargeft, goes to the alkali, and the other remains with 
the earth, and accompanies it in its precipitation. Even 
when no precipitation occurs, the acid may be proved te 
diftribute itfelf in this manner, for, as Bergman has re- 
marked, if a calcareous falt is diffolved in fifty times its 
weight of water, and an excefs of potafh or foda is added, 
no precipitation takes place, fo that the acid continues: in 
part to act upon the lime, and renders it foluble in a much 
lefs quantity of water than the lime alone would require 
for folution. 

It may be affumed, therefore, as a general principle, and 


one which is of great importance in the explanation of — 


chemical decompofition, that where a falt is compofed of 
an acid and a bafe, infoluble or little foluble by itfelf, the 
decompofiition effected by any foluble bafe is the refult not 
of a fimple but a compound action, in which, on the one 
hand, the decompofing bafe unites with more or lefs of the 
acid and remains in folution, whilft the other bafe refumes 
its infolubility by the feparation of part of its acid, and 
forms a precipitate with the remainder. This will be 
found to apply ftill more ftrikingly in the formation of 
metallic precipitates, and of thofe falts which (like the 
{ub-fulphate of mercury or turbith) were formerly taken 
for fimple oxyds, but are now found to be falts with excefs 
of oxyd. 

Chemical affinity is, in many cafes, determined by preci- 
pitation ; but a contradiction in the mode.of applying this 
principle has been well pointed out by Berthollet. 

The orders of affinity which the feveral bafes have for 


the acids is ufually determined by- adding any bafe to a ~ 


known combination of an acid and another bafe, and if the 
latter bafe is precipitated, it has been inferred that ite: 
affinity for the acid is lefs tham that of the other bafe. 


Thus, when lime is precipitated by adding potafh to muriate ~ 


of lime, it is inferred that potafh has a ftronger affinity 
for muriatic acid than lime, and hence the preference in the 
order of affinity has been given to the moft foluble bafes. 
But, on the ether hand, the refpeétive affinities of the acids 
has been determined in the contrary way, as for example, 
when oxalic acid is added to muriate of lime a precipitate of 
oxalat of lime is produced, whence the fuperior affinity of 
the oxalic acid over the muriatic for lime has been deduced. 
Thus, in thefe cafes, the preference in affinity has been 

iven to thofe acids which have the moft difpofition to 
torm infoluble combinations. . 

But many inftances may be given to fhew that the phe- 
nomena of precipitation are diftinét from thofe of chemical 
affinity, fo that the refulting infolubility or force of cohe- 
fion which produces precipitations is fometimes fuperadded 
to the fimple force of affinity, and at other times oppofed to 
it, and ought in {tri€tnefs to be always confidered as a dif- 
tin principle. 

PRECIPITATION, In Affaying, is the feparation of _any 
part of a compound body, while melting in the fire, or 
when cooling from fufion, from the reft of the mafs, in fuch 
a manner that it finks to the bottom, while the remainder 
continues at top, and makes the furface. The heavy part 
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thus precipitated from the reft is called the regulus of that 
body. f 
This is an operation which almoft always requires the 
addition of fuch ingredients, as ferve to take away the 
mutual connection and coherence of the parts of the body to 
be feparated; that is, fuch as have a menttrual virtue, and 
keep others in a ftate of diffolution. For inftance, the re- 
guline part of antimony, and mineral fulphur, diflolve each 
other mutually, and conftitute crude antimony; nor can 
they be feparated from each other by fire alone, without 
deftroying the regulus ; but if you add iron, copper, filver, 
&c. which are more thoroughly penetrated by fulphur, 
and are thus reduced to the ftate of ore, then the regulus of 
antimony is freed of its fulphur, and {inks to the bottom, 
as it is heavier than the additional bodies, when joined to 
the fulphur. ; 
Such a precipitation by fufion happens in vitrifications, 
fcorifications, and coppelings, wile one part of the body 
turns into drofs, or fcoriz, and the other metallic part, if 
there be any, keeping ftill its metallic form, is collected 
~at the bottom of the ae vellel. Therefore filver and 
gold, which are hardly fubject to a perfec vitrification, 
conftantly remain and thew themfelves in their own form ; 
and on this account, though they were in ever fo {mall a 
quantity in a coppel, they alvays fhew themfelves very 
clearly to the eye when the {coriz ate abforbed: whereas fo 
fmall a regulus of the other metals would have been as 
it were buried and hidden under fo great a quantity of 
fcoriz. 
Nor is precipitation by fufion lefs neceffary to obtain al- 
moftt all the other metals, which, on this account, are called 
lefs perfeét, unlefs perhaps you except a very {mall quantity 
of native metal, which neverthelefs can fcarcely be properly 
called pure. Befides, they are all to be had either in form 
of earth, or that of a folid ore. In the firft cafe, you may 
make a glafs by a bare fufion; in the fecond, if the fulphur 
and arfenic, which, together with the metallic part, conititute 
an ore, are diffipated in roafting, the ore, deftitute of the 
oily phlogifton, (fays Cramer,) becomes glafs in a pure fire, 
which glafs may be mixed with unmetallic {tones and earths ; 
but by adding a phlogifton or inflammable principle to it, 
this metallic glafs is again reduced to its metalline form; 
and fo long as it keeps under this form, it cannot be united 
with the glafs of the other {pecies, but finks to the bottom 
of it, except only a very {mall quantity of it, which is de- 
tained by the clamminefs of the glafs. The precipitating 
_ body in this cafe, therefore, is truly the phlogifton, or in- 

flammable principle: any body that takes away the connec- 
tion, by the removal of which a precipitation is made, is 
properly called the precipitating body. 

Precipitation! of folid bodies from fluid menftrua is per. 
formed either by extracting, or evaporating over a gentle 
fire the diflolving menftruum out of the diflolved fixed body, 
or by adding fuch a body, as is greedily diffolved by that 
menftruum: as if one metal diflolved by an acid is precipi. 
tated by another metal, or by an alkaline falt ; for inftance, 
filver diflolved in aqua fortis is precipitated by copper, cop- 
per by iron, iron by zinc, and all metals and femi-metals, 
either partly or entirely, ‘by pot-athes, volatile and urinous 
falts. 

A precipitation is alfo made by pouring on a folution 
fuch things as either cannot diflolve the body in hand, 
whether alone, or joined to a menttruum that contains the 
faid ‘body ; or diflolve it in another manner; or in a lefler 

uantity than if the menftruum had been ufed pure. In the 
eit cafe, a total precipitation is performed, as may be feen 
in the precipitation of filver out of aqua fortis, by means of 
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{pirit of falt. In the tecond, a great deturbation and pre- 
cipitation is made; but a fecond folution foon follows, as 
it happens when iron being diffolved in aqua fortis, you add 
to it, in a proper manner, a liquor perfeétly free from al- 
kaline fixed falt; but then there remains ufually a certain 
part, which is not perfectly diffolved a fecond time. In, 
the third cafe, there is but a partial precipitation made. 
You have an inttance of this, if mercury diflolved in aqua 
fortis, and the menftruum thoroughly faturated with it, is 
precipitated either by common falt, or fal ammoniac, or by 
their acid fpirit. A precipitation is alfo fometimes made 


only by adding a large quantity of fair water to dilute; 


{uch is that made on the regulus of antimony diflolved in 
{pirit of common falt, or in aqua regia, when a large quan- 
tity of cold water is poured on this folution; for thefe 
menftrua do not diflolve this femi-metal, unlefs concen- 
trated. 

All thefe precipitations are promoted greatly by a gentle 

heat, by means of which the precipitating body enters more 
eafily into the menftruum, and a confiderable quantity of 
water is next neceflary to dilute with, except in the pre- 
cipitations of the firft kind; for moft commonly the more 
concentrated diffolutions affume the confiftence of a pafte, 
io foon as the precipitating body is added to them, which 
hinders this from mixing equally with the folution. Cra. 
mer. 
_ The metal of every metallic folution in any acid is always. 
in the ftate of an oxyd, fo that the folution muft contain at 
leaft three fubftances, viz. the acid, the metal, and oxygen 
united with the metal. 

A metallic folution may be decompofed, and its metallic 
part precipitated, either in the reguline ftate or as an oxyd, 
and thefe two methods, which have each been adopted in 
the analyfis of metallic bedies, require to be confidered 
feparately. : 

When a carbonated alkali is added to a metallic folution, 
the precipitate is a carbonated oxyd of the metal, and, like 
the other carbonates, effervefces on the addition of a ftronger 
acid. But when a pure alkali is added only to faturation, the 
precipitate is, in fome initances, nearly a pure oxyd, but in 
the greater number is an oxyd retaining a fmall portion of 
the acid with which it was united. ‘This acid, however, 
is not fufficient to render it foluble, and it may be generally 
entirely taken away by fubfequent digeftion in a concen. 
trated fixed alkali, provided the oxyd is not foluble therein. 

The firft a&tion of alkalies, therefore, on moft metallic 
folutions, is to caufe an unequal divifion of the acid, the 
greater part of which unites with the alkali, and the re. 
mainder falls down along with the oxyd now rendered info- 
luble. If the ammonia be the alkali employed, there is 
alfo in general a partition of the alkali, and the precipitate 
1s a quadruple compound, of the metal, the,oxygen united 
with it, and a {mall portion of the acid, and of the ammonia ; 
and the folution contains the greater part of the acid, of 
the alkali, and often a {mall part of the metallic oxyd fuf- 
ficient to be very fenfible to the tafte, and to chemical tefts, 
According to Prouft, lime alfo, when ufed as a precipitant, 
enters in a {mall proportion into the precipitate. 

Metallic folutions fometimes yield precipitates on the 
mere addition of water, by the fimple diftribution of the 
conftituents into two portions, a foluble. and an infoluble 
one, the former of which has an excefs of acid, and the latter 
of oxyd. Thus, when the clear nitrate of bifmuth is di- 
luted with water, a white precipitate falls down, which is 
chiefly oxyd of bifmuth, and the fupernatant liquor contains 
an excefs of acid, and a imall portion of metal which may 
be feparated by evaporation, or by an alkali, In like 
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manner, if fulphuric acid and mercury are treated together, 
fulphureous acid is given out, and the white mafs that re- 
mains is an uniform acid fulphate, which deliquefces into a 
denfe folution. But if hot water be added, the turbith, 
or yellow /ub-/ulphate of mercury is precipitated, and the 
folution contains an acid fulphate. Even the firft turbith 
may be further decompofed by a freth affufion of hot water, 
dividing it into a turbith {till more loaded with oxyd, and 
an acid folution. 

Thefe, and many other faéts which might be adduced, 
illuttrate the general law of decompofition by precipitation, 
and the conftant tendency of metallic falts to divide into 
two compounds, each confifting of both the conttituents of 
the falt, but diftributed in unequal proportions. Thefe 
phenomena are rendered {till more complex by the addition 
of new fubftances, moft of which, being defcribed under 
the refpective metals, a repetition in this place would be 
needlefs. 

The fecond fpecies of metallic precipitates are thofe 
in which the metal appears in its reguline form. This 
takes place when one metal is precipitated by another, as 
when a piece of iron is immerfed in a folution of copper, 
and alfo when phofphorus is kept for fome time in certain 
metallic folutions. 

Before the difcovery of oxygen, and of the oxydation 
of metals being neceflary to their folution in acids, the pre- 
cipitation of one metal by another was fuppofed to be pro- 
duced by fimple eleétive attraétion, and the refpective 
affinities of the metals for the acids was put down in the 
order of the precipitations which they produced. But this 
explanation, though true in general, does not explain a 
number of apparent anomalies in metallic precipitation, fo 
that we mutt take into confideration the force of other 
agents and other affinities. 

The order of the precipitation of one metal by another is 
the following, among thofe that have been the moft accu- 
rately examined, viz. zinc, iron, lead, tin, copper, filver, 
mercury, gold ; that is to fay, zinc precipitates all the other 
metals ; iron precipitates all but zinc; lead all but zinc and 
iron, &c. 

But fometimes the precipitation fails with folutions in 
one acid, though it fucceeds with others ; thus zinc fepa- 
rates iron in the metallic {tate from muriate of iron, but only 
as an oxyd from the nitrate. A. {mall excefs of acid is 
neceflary te begin the procefs in all cafes. 

During this operation, the following affinities muft act ; 
namely, that of the precipitant (or metal by which the 
feparation is effeéted) for the oxygen of the metal already 
diffolved ; that of the oxyd thus produced, for the acid. of 
the folution ; and to this Berthollet adds, that of the two 
metals for each other when in the reguline ftate. The fum 
of thefe affinities muft overcome that which exits between 
the conftituent parts of the metallic falt intended to be de- 
compofed. 

It is poffible, therefore, that no precipitation may take 
place even when the metal added has a greater affinity for 
oxygen than that already diflolved, if the oxyd of the 
former metal has a lefs affinity for the acid than the oxyd 
of the latter has. And, on the other hand, a precipitation 
may be effected, even if the precipitant has lefs affinity for 
oxygen than the metal already diflolved, provided its oxyd 
has a greater affinity for the acid. In this latter cafe, how- 
ever, there muft be a confiderable excefs of acid prefent in 
order to begin the oxydation of the precipitant. Thus, 
again, it is explained why a precipitation will take place 
with the folution in one acid, and not in the other, fince 
the acids themfelves differ confiderably in their affinity for 


the fame metallic oxyd, fo that in the firft cafe, this affinity 
may furpafs that of the fame acid for the metallic oxyd 
already diffolved, and in the fecond may fall fhort of it. 

Still, however, (as Berthollet remarks, ) if the only attive 
affinities in thefe cafes were thofe of the metals for oxygen 
and the oxyds for acids, it is not probable that the reduction 
of the metal whofe affinities were the weakeit, would be 
complete, but in all probability there would be only an un- 
equal partition of the acid and oxygen, fo as to produce 
the more oxygenated falts of one metal, and the /e/s oxyge- 
nated falts of the other metal, which would be agreeable to 
the ufual mode of a¢tion in fimilar cafes. Hence it becomes 
neceflary to recur to the well-known affinity which exitts 
between the metals themfelves, and many fats fhew that 
this is concerned in thefe proceffes. 

For example, when a plate of polifhed copper is dipped 
into a folution of nitrated mercury, it is inftantly whitened 
by the mercury precipitated upon its furface; but this 
metal is not merely depofited upon the copper, but amal- 
gamated with it, fo that it cannot be feraped or rubbed off, 
but can only be feparated by fire. Here, then, the affinity 
of the mercury for the copper muft act forcibly in caufing 
its feparation from the nitric acid which held it in folu- 
tion. In like manner when copper is immerfed in a folu- 
tion of filver, the precipitated metal is not pure filver, 
but an alloy, containing a very fmall portion of copper. 
As this mutual affinity exifting between the metals varies 
according to the metal employed, this alfo explains why 
iron (for example) precipitates filver from its folution with 
much more difficulty than copper, though iron has a much 
{tronger affinity for oxygen than copper (as is proved by 
the precipitation of copper by iron), for the affinity be- 
tween filver and copper is much ftronger than between filver 
and iron. 

As, then, metallic precipitates are in fat alloys (though 
often with fuch a {mall proportion of the precipitant as to 
be {carcely fenfible), it is neceflary that the combination of 
the metals muft firft be made when both are in folution, 
for we can conceive of no other method by which two folid 
metals (copper and iron for example) fhould be alloyed in 
a common temperature. ‘The whole procefs, therefore, 
mutt be the following, taking the above metals as initances ; 
a portion of the iron mutt firft be oxydated and diffolyed in 
the acid, and by this it difoxydates, and precipitates in the 
metallic form an equivalent portion of the copper, during 
which time the diffolved iron muft divide itfelf into two very 
unequal portions, of which by far the largeit part remains 
in folution, but the remainder muft return to the metallic 
ftate to unite with the copper, and to be precipitated along 
with it. This complicated aétion mutt take place even 
from the firft, for how elfe can the union of the two 
metals be accounted for? and itill lefs can it be explained 
without this fuppofition, as the precipitation proceeds, when 
the furface in conta¢t with every frefh {tratum of precipitate 
is no longer iron, but an alloy of copper and iron, almoit 
approaching to pure copper. 

This leads us alfo to confider what is the affinity that deter- 
mines the place to which the precipitates attach themfelves. 
In the firft inftance, that is, when a furface of pure iron is 
expofed to the cupreous folution, the precipitate may be 
fuppofed to attach itfelf to the iron rather than to fall down 
loofe in the veffel on account of the affinity exifting between 
iron and copper alloyed with a little iron; but after the 
furface of the iron bar is covered, each fucceflive ftratum 
of precipitate attaches itfelf, not to the iron (for this, is 
covered), but to the furface of the precipitate already 
formed, that is to fay, to a fubitance of exactly the fame 
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compoiition as itfelf. In this latter cafe, therefore, the 
fame kind of affinity aéts as when a faline folution during 
eryftallization depofits its cryftals on the portion of falt 
already feparated, rather than on a naked furface. The 
adhefion in this inftance, however, is very flight, and readily 
broken. ‘The proportion of the precipitant which enters 
into the alloy is probably greater in the firft ftratum of 
precipitate than in the fubfequent ones; thus when copper 
is feparated by iron, the part immediately in contact with 
the iron is vifibly browner than the reft, owing probably 
to a larger admixture of iron. 

It has been mentioned that phofphorus will feparate 
fome metals from their folutions in the reguline ftate. 
Thefe are particularly gold, filver, mercury, and copper. 
If a ttick of clean new-melted phofphorus is immerfed in 
an acidulated folution of fulphate of copper, in a day or 
two it becomes beautifully {pangled with little knobs of 
bright metallic copper, which gradually increafe to a thick 
eruit, after which, if the ftick is put iato boiling water, the 
phofphorus will melt out, and leave a delicate hollow 
cylinder of copper. In this cafe, however, as in the former, 
the precipitate is not pure copper, but an alloy of copper 
with phofphorus, or a phofphuret, in which, however, 
the quantity of phofpherus is extremely fmall, and the 
.folution contains phofphoric acid. When phofphorus is in- 
troduced into a folution of mercury, only part of this metal 
aflumes the metallic form, and the reft is oxyd combined 
with phofphorus and phofphorous acid. 

From what has been obferved above, it is obvious that 
the method of recovering one metal from its folution by 
the addition of another, which is fo often reforted to in 
analyfis, requires confiderable precaution, is liable to many 
‘imaccuracies, and can only be employed with propriety in 
certain cafes. The circumftances which forbid its ufe, or 
render it inconvenient, are the following. 1{t. Where the 
falt formed bv the union of the precipitant in the acid is 
infoluble in water, and will not mix with the precipitated 
metal, from which it cannot be’ readily feparated, as when 
fulphate of copper is decompofed by lead, antimony, or 
mercury, for the fulphates of thefe metals are little foluble 
in water: or, 2dly, where the newly formed falt would be 
decompofed by the water, as when any nitrated folution is 
precipitated by bifmuth: or, 3dly; when the whole of the 
new oxyd formed by the transfer of oxygen from the pre- 
eipitated metal to the precipitant cannot be diflolved by the 
acid prefent, as when nitrate of copper is decompofed by 
Jead, in which cafe the precipitate will be very Jargely 
alloyed by the precipitant: or, 4thly, when the affinities 
ef the precipitant are fuch as more eafily to decompofe 
the acid than to abforb the oxygen of the metal already 
diffolved, as when nitrate of copper is decompofed by zinc, 
in which cafe the precipitate is partly reguline and partly 
oxydated ; and, sthly, where the affinities between the two 
metals are fo ftrong that the precipitate is Jargely alloyed 
svith the precipitant, as when a folution of filver is decom- 
pofed by mercury. 

Of thefe five cafes, the third is probably that which much 
more contributes to produce a large alloy of the precipitated 
metal than even the affinity exifting between the two metals ; 
thus Vauquelin found that 50 grs. of copper, diffolved in 
nitric acid, even with excefs of acid, required no lefé than 
216 grs. of lead for its complete feparation, and the preci- 
pitate, inftead of weighing only 50 grs., amounted to 128 
grs. of which, therefore, 50 were copper, and 78 were 
lead. Yet thefe two metals have but little affinity for each 
other. This inconvenience is correéted, though not entirely 
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removed, by adding a confiderable excefs of acid. See 
Aikin’s Diét. art. Precipitate. 

PRECIPUT, g. d. precipuate, formed from “Sk sd 
principal, in the French Jurifprudence, an advantage belong- 
ing to any one, in a thing to be divided, or a portion taken 
off, and fet by, in his favour, before the divifion made. 

In noble paxtition, the eldeft has always the principal 
fief, or manor for his preciput, in which view, the preciput 
coincides with the right of primogeniture. 

PRECISION, Przcisio, in the Schools, the fame with 
abftraétion. 

Precision, in Writing, denotes fuch a brevity as confifts 
in faying nothing fuperfluous, and omitting nothing that is 
necefiary. In this fenfe it is oppofed to a tedious profixity 
on the one hand, and an obfcure concifenefs on the other. 
See STyLe. p 

PRECKOL, in Geography, a town of Pruffia, in Sam. 
land, on the Minia; 10 miles §.S.E. of Memel. 

PRECONISATION, a propofition, or declaration, 
which the cardinal patron makes in the confiftory at Rome, 
of a perfon nominated by fome prince to a prelature, by 
virtue of letters of which he is the bearer ; which the pope 
complying with, gives his collation. 

The date of the bulls is difpatched on the fame day with 
the preconifation. 

PRECONTRACT, Praconrractus, acontra& made 
before or prior to another ; chiefly ufed in relation to mar- 
rlages. 

PRECORDIA, or Pracorpia, in Anatomy, a word 
of rather indefinite import, applied more or lefs largely to 
the region of the ftomach and heart. 

PRECURSOR, Pracursor, Forerunner, in Theology, a 
perfon who goes before any one to notify his coming. 

The term is peculiarly applied to St. John Baptift, who 
is ftyled the precurfor of Jefus Chrift, from what is faid of 
him by St. Luke, “ Thou, child, fhall go before the face 
of the Lord to prepare his way.’’ 

PRECY-SUR-TILLE, in Geography, a town of France, 
in the department of the Céte-d’Or, and chief plage of a 
canton, in the diftri& of Samur; 7 miles S. of Samur. 
The place contains 609, and the canton 8330 inhabitants, 
on aterritory of 2374 kiliometres, in 29 communes, 

PREDA, La, a town of Italy, in the department of the 
Panaro ; 18 miles W.S.W. of Modena. 

Prepa dt Marignone, a town of Sardinia; 33 miles N.E. 
of Caftello Aragonefa. 

Prepa de Sas Vominis, a town of Sardinia; 25 miles 
N.E. of Caitello Aragonefa. 

PREDECESSOR, a perfon who has preceded another 
in the fame office or employ. See Ancrsror. 

PREDESTINARIAN, in Ecchfiaftical Hiflory, a per- 
fon who adheres to the doétrine of abfolute predeftination. 

St. Auguftin is confidered as the founder of the fe& of 
Predeftinarians, he being the firft of the fathers that feems to 
have afferted the doétrine in fuch exprefs terms; though 
the Janfenifts.and Jefuits are ftill greatly divided about the 
real doétrine of St. Auguftin, in this article, each inter- 
preting it confiftently with their own {cheme, 

Father Sirmond contends for an ancient feét of Predetti- 
narians, or Predeftinatians, Predeftinatiani, contemporary 
with St. Auguftin himfelf, and whe had their rife in 
Africa, in the monaftery of Adrumetum, from a mifunder- 
{landing of St, Auguftin’s do&rme. Hence i were led 
into a notion, that God not only predeltinated the wicked 
to eternal punifhment, but alfo to the guilt and tranfgreflion 
for which they are punifhed ; and that thus beth the gead 
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and bad aétions of all men were determined from eternity by 
a divine decree, and fixed by an inevitable neceflity. 

It is added, that the opinion fpread thence throughout 
‘the Gauls, where one of them, a prieft named Lucidus, was 
condemned by Fauftus, poly of Rheggio, and his fentence 

onfirmed by two councils. 

DPT eeE He ee Tones of this Predeftinarian fect has been 
denied by many learned men, particularly the prefident 
Mauguin, and confidered as an invention of the Semipe- 
lagians, defigned to decry the followers of Auguftin, by 
attributing to him unjuftly this dangerovts and "pernicious 
error. Nor does it appear, though there might have been 
perfons who embraced the Predeitinarian opinions, that the 
abettors of them ever formed themfelves into a fect. 

The doétrine was again broached in the ninth century, 
by Godefchalcus, a Benedi¢tine ; who, as Hincmar, in a 
letter to pope Nicolas, fays, maintained with the ancient 
Predeftinarians, who had been already anathematifed, that 
God predeftinated fome to eternal life, and others to eternal 
death ; that God did not will all people to be faved; that 
Jefus Chrift did not die for all, but only the elect, or thofe 
that are faved, &e. 

This doétrine was again condemned in a fynod held at 
Mentz, A.D. 848, and by a council at Quiercy, A. D. 
849, in confequence of which Godefchalcus was treated 
with the utmott barbarity, and compelled to burn with his 
own hands the juttification of his opinion, which he had 
prefented to the council at Mentz. He was then cat into 
prifon, where he died in the year 868 or 869, maintaining 
with his laft breath the do¢trine for which he had fuffered. 

The decrees-of the former council were confirmed in a 
new council which met at Quiercy, A. D. 853; but they 

were declared null by a council affembled at Valence, 
A.D. 855, and the decrees of this council were confirmed 
by the council of Langres in the year 859, and in 860 by 
the council of Toufi. 

This controverfy was revived in the 16th century by 
Calvin, who maintained that the everlafting condition of 
mankind in a future world was determined from all eternity ; 
and that God, in predeftinating from all etermty one part 
of mankind to everlafting happinefs, and another to endlefs 
mifery, was led to make this diftinétion by no other motive 
than his own good pleafure and free will. This opinion 
was, in a very fhort time, propagated through all the re- 
formed churches, by the writings of Calvin, and by the 
miniftry of his difciples, and, in fome places, was inferted 
in the national creeds and confeffions: and thus made a 
public article of faith. boii } 

The unhappy controverfy, which took its rife from this 
doGtrine, was opened at Strafburg in the year 1560, by 
Jerome Zanchius, an Italian ecclefiaitic, who was parti- 
cularly attached to the fentiments of Calvin, and carried 
on in a manner that contributed very much to exaiperate 
the paffions and foment the difcord of the contending 
parties. re 

The Predeftinarian opinions have been maintained by 
confiderable numbers, both in Popith and Proteftant coun- 
tries: and in our own country in particular, they have had 
many zealous advocates. 

We fhall here obferve, that they have undergone a kind 
of relaxation by thofe who have been denominated Baxterians, 
for an account of whofe tenets, fee that article. 

PREDESTINATION, Prepestrnatio, in Theology, 
a judgment, or decree of God, by which he has refelved, 
from all eternity, to fave a certain number of perfons, hence 
named elect 
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Others define predeftination, a decree to give faith mi 
Jefus Chrift to a certain number of men, and to leave the 
reft to their own malice and hardnefs of heart. 

According to the Calviniftical {cheme, the reafon of 
God’s predetftinating fome to everlafting life is not founded 
in a forefight of their faith and obedience, confidered as 
independent upon any,communication of grace from him, 
but is to be referred to his fovereign mercy and free grace ; 


neverthelefs, it is alfo maintained on this {cheme, that the 


means are decreed as well as the end, and that God purpofes 
to fave none but fuch as by his grace he fhall prepare for 
falvation by fanéiification. 

The Remonitrants define predeftination more laxly and 
generally, the decree of faving believers, and damning un- 
believers. 

Some reprefent the ele€&tion and predeftination fpoken of 
in {cripture, as relative only to nations, and not to particular 
perfons. 

The greateft difficulties with which the modern theology 
is elogged, turn on the article of predeftination: both the 
Romith and reformed churches are divided about it; the 
Lutherans fpeak of it with horror ; the Calvinifts contend 
for it with the greateft zeal; the Molinifts and Jefuits 
preach it down as a moft dangerous dodtrine ; the Janfenifts 
affert it as an article of faith; the Arminians, Remonftrants, 
and Pelagians, are all avowed enemies of predeftination. 

Thofe ftrenuous patrons of Janfenifm, the Portroyalifts, 
teach, that God predeftinates thofe who he forefees will 
co-operate with his grace to the end. Dupin adds, that 
men do not fall into fin becaufe not predeftinated; but 
they are not predeftinated, becaufe God forefaw their fins. 
See Execrion and REPROBATION. 

PREDESTINATION is alfo ufed fer a» concatenation of 
fecond caufes appointed by Providence : in virtue of which, 
things are brought to pafs by a fatal neceflity, contrary to 
all appearances, and in fpite of all oppofition. See Fare, 
Necrssiry, and Lerpxitz1an Philofophy. 

The Turks are great Predeftinarians ; they efteem the 
flighteft accident predetermined, and on this account, are 
much more darmg in battle, and run greater rifks of their 
lives than they would otherwife do. 

PREDETERMINATION, PreperermMryaTio, in 
Philofophy and Theology. The fchoolmen call that concur- 
rence of God which makes men aé&, and determines them 
in all their ations, both good and evil, phyfical predeter- 
mination, OY premotion. 

Divines hold, that God hath no part in fin, inafmuch as 
he only affords his concurrence to the phyfical part of 
human a¢tion, not to the moral part. 

Phyfical predetermination, or premotion, if there be any 
{uch thing, is that action of God by which he excites a 
fecond cayfe to aét : or by which, antecedently to all opera- 
tions of the creature, or before it could operate in confe- 
quence either of the order of nature or reafon, he really 
and effectually moves, and occafions it to produce all its 
actions: that is, whatever the creature does or ‘aéts, is 
really done and aéted by the agency of God on the creature, 
who is all the time paflive. So that, without fuch prede- 
termination of God, all creatures mutt remain in an eternal 
{tate of inactivity ; and with fuch predetermination it is 
ae but they fhould do what they are thus put upon 
oing. 

It is ftrongly controverted, whether or no fuch a phyfical 
predetermination be neceflary to the ation of natural 
caufes: the Scotifts maintain the negative ; urging,. that 
all natural canfes are of their own nature determined to a 
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wertain aGtion ; whence it fhould feem needleds to call ina 
new predetermination of God, ¢. gr. to fire, to make it 
warm the hand. For if an object be, by the courfe of 
divine Providence, applied to fire; what need a fecond ap- 
plication of the fire to make it warm the object applied 
thereto? fince beings are not to be multiplied unnecef- 
farily. 

And fuch predetermination fome philofophers hold ftill 
lefs requifite to produce the aéts of the will: at leaft, fay 
they, the human mind mutt be allowed the common power 
and privilege of a fecond caufe, and therefore be entitled 
to produce its own acts, as well as other ftri€tly natural 
agents. } 

The Thomifts, on the other hand, ftand up ftrenuoufly 
for the phyfical predetermination: one of their principal 
arguments is drawn from the fubordination of fecond caufes 
to the firft. Where there are feveral fubordinate agents, 
fay they, the lower agents do not aét, unlefs firft moved 
and determined thereto by the firft; this being the very ef- 
fence of fubordination. 

Again, the like they argue from the dominion of God 
over all his creatures: it is of the eflence of dominion, fay 
they, to apply and direc things fubjeCt thereto, to its own 
operations; and this, if the dominion be only moral, mo- 
rally ; but ifit be alfo phyfical, phyfically. And that this 
is the cafe in refpeét of God and his creatures, is confefled. 
See Lizerty and NeEcessiry. 

PREDIAL Tirues, Decime Prediales, are tithes paid 
of things which grow from the ground only, as corn, grafs, 
hops, and wood.- See TirHE. 

PREDIATORY Desr. See Desr. 

PREDICABLE, PrepicasiLe, in Logic, a general 
quality, or epithet, which may be predicated of, or applied 
to, feveral fubjecs. 

Thus animal is predicable both of man and beaft ; man is 
predicable of Peter and James; triangle is predicable of a 
hundred different kinds of figures, as right-angled, fcalenes, 
ifofceles, &c. 

The fchoolmen reduce the predicables te five claffes; viz. 
genus, fpecies, proprium, differentia, and accidens ; under one 
or other of which all that can be predicated of any fubject is 
included. 

A predicable is alfo called univerfale logicum, as having 
refpect to other particular, and inferior or fubject things : 
thus animal is an univerfal, with regard to man and beatt. 
Tt is called a logical univerfal, to dittinguifh it from a me- 
tapbyfical one, which is a common being confidered in itfelf, 
and therefore denominated univerfal in effendo ; whereas the 
logical one is only univerfal as to our conception and apph- 
cation. 

Among the {choolmen, predicable is ufually defined unum, 
aptum predicari de multis univoce, & divifim: or, fomewhat 
more clearly, a predicable is a nature which may be predi- 
cated univocally of all things to which it is common, and 
which, as it is dividually multiplied in all its fubordinates, 
may be aptly predicated of them all. 

Thus, when the appellation of virtue is attributed to juf- 
tice, prudence, temperance, fortitude, charity, &c. the 
fame reafon may be given why each is diftinguifhed by fuch 
name, as being all founded in a mediocrity, and being agree- 
able to right reafon, which is the character of virtue. 

Hence, if there be feveral things called by fome common 
name, but the reafon of fuch name is not the fame in all, but 

different ; thefe do not come under the name of predicables. 
As ithe inftance, canis, dog, which is both applied to a 
domeftic animal, diftinguifhed by its barking ; to’a conftel- 
Jation of the heavens; and to a fea-fifh. 
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The way by which the mind comes to form fuch predi- 
cables, or univerfals, is this: among thofe things which fall 
under our obfervation, we find fome chara¢ters and pro- 
perties common to feveral, and others peculiar to each; 
what we find common, we confider apart, and thus we form 
an univerfal equally applicable to all. See Universal. 

PREDICABLY, Prepicapititer, is ufed in the 
{chools in oppofition to predicamentally. Thus, matter is 
faid to be united to form predicably, or per accidens, to ex- 
clude the notion of a predicamental accident. 

PREDICAMENT, PrzpicamMEeNTuUM, in Logic, a 
clafs or order of beings, or fubftances, ranged according to 
their natures, called alfo category, and fometimes categorema. 
See CaTEeGory. : 

The word predicamentum was firlt introduced by Boe- 
thius, in lieu of the Greek xarnyogiz 3 aud is ufed among the 
{chool-writers with a good deal of latitude and variety: for 
it either fignifies the act of predicating, or the common pre- 
dicate itfelf ; or the genus or bafis of any category ; or the 
colle&tion of feveral common predicates difpofed in a certain 
order ; which laft is its more ufual acceptation. 

Hence fome define predicament, a feries of predicates 

traced from the genus, or higheit term, through all the in- 
ferior genera and fpecies. Thus, a feries of fubitance drawn 
from fubftance through body, living, animal, man, to Peter, 
is called the predicament of fubftance. 
The ufual definition among logicians is, that predicament 
1s a natural order or {cheme, of fome moft general or uni- 
verfal thing, and of all that is contained under the fame, 
that is, all the fubordinate genera, f{pecies, and individuak. 

The properties of a predicament, ex parte vocis, i.e. of 
the term or word by which the predicament or predicamentai 
feries is denoted, the logicians hold, are, that it be one, 

Simple, precife, and concinnous. 


“ Vox una, & fimplex, rebus concinna locandis.” 


The conditions requifite ex parte rei, or of the thing to be 
i in a predicament, are contained in the following 
verle : 

«¢ Entia per fefe, finita, realia, tota 5” 


i.e. it muft be a pofitive being, in exclufion of non-entities, 
negations, privations, impoffibilities, &c.; and a being fer 
Je, to exclude accidental things, fa¢titious things, &c. ; 
and finite, that is, of a limited nature and extent, to ex- 
clude God, and other tranfcendentals: rea/, fince its in- 
tention is for the better and more commodious difpofing of 
things in their places, to be the more diftin@ly known 
and conceived; and whole, or complete, as not being in 
the relation of a competent part, or as only acceflary to 
fome other. 

PREDICAMENT, Poff. See Posr Predicament. 

PREDICAMENTAL Accipent. See AccipEnt. 

PREDICATE, Przpicatum, in Logic, that part of 
a propofition which affirms or denies fomething of the fub- 
ject. Thus, in God made the world; made the world is the 
predicate, and God is the fubje&. 

A predicate, fay the {choolmen, is properly a name pre- 
dicated or fpoken of another, as its fubje€t: as man, in the 
propofition, Peter is a man. 

It is a celebrated rule or law of predicates, that nothing 
is efteemed to be abfolutely fpoken or affirmed of another, 
unlefs it be affirmed thereof in fuch a manner, or by fuch an 
affirmation, as wants nothing either in the fubject, predicate, 
or copula, to make it true. 

This alfo is noted properly of a predicate, that it contains, 
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in fome meafure, its own fubje& : thus metal contains gold, 
copper, iron, &c. of which it is predicated. 

he word predicate is fometimes ufed indifferently with 
attribute; but the more accurate writers make a diftin@ion. 
Every predicate is indeed an attribute, fince whatever is pre- 
dicated of a thing, is attributed to it: fo, if animated be 
predicated of man, it is alfo attributed to him; but every 
attribute is not a predicate: thus foul, learning, &c. are 
attributed to man, but not predicated of him. 

PREDICATING is properly the aét of affirming or 
denying fomewhat of fomething. As, Man is not a fone ; 
| body is a fubftance. ‘The thing thus predicated is called pre- 
dicate. 

In the doGtrine of univerfals, or predicables, to predicate 
is to fpeak. or declare a thing truly, diretly, and affirma- 
tively. Thus man is predicated of feveral, i. ¢. it is truly 
and direétly affirmed that thefe feveral are men; as when I 
fay, Socrates is man, Plato is man, Ariftotle 1s man, Kc. 

“The things predigated of others are reducible to three 
clafles: genera, as animal, of man, &c.; forms, as white- 
nefs, of a fwan, &c.; and equals, of things of equal extent, 
as {pecies, difference, proprium, &c. 

The fchoolmen diftinguifh feveral ways of predicating, as, 
1. In quod tantum, which is to predicate effentially, both as 
to the thing and the manner, as, ju/fice is a virtue. 2. In 
quale tantum, which is to predicate accidentally, both as to 
the thing and the manner, as Pe/er ts learned. And, 3.-dn 
guale quid, ox in quale poft quid, which is to predicate both 
eflentially and accidentally, as, man is rational. 

PREDICTION, Przpicrio, divination, prophecy, or 
foretelling what is to come, either by divine revelation, by 
art and human invention, or by conjecture. See Divina- 
TION and PRopHECY. . 

PREDIERE, Luc Antonio, of Bologna, in Bi- 
graphy, a mufical compofer in the fervice' of the court of 
Vienna, where he fpent almoft the whole of his life, re- 
turning to his own country merely to die. He is regarded 
as one of the beft compofers of his fchool, one of thofe who 
beft united the ancient tafte with the modern. He was en- 
dued with a fertile imagination, and great variety of expref- 
fion. ‘The emperor Charles VI. had an affeétion for him, 
and had great pleafure in his converfation, which is no {mall 
praife ; as that prince, with all his faults of ambition, had 
excellent moral principles, and was an acute and refined 
judge of mufic and dramatic poetry. Prediere firlt fet 
many of Apoftelo Zeno’s operas for his imperial majefty, 
between the years 1711 and 1729, and one oratorio of Me- 
taltafio, “« Ifacco, figure del Redentore.”’ 

PREDMOUTH Port, in Geography, a cape in the 
Enghfh channel, on the coaft of Cornwall, on the welt tide 
of the entrance of Fowey harbour. 

PREDOMINANT, Prapominans, that which pre- 
vails, appears moft, or has fome fuperiority or afcendency 
over another thing. 

PREDTEGINSKOI, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, 
in the government of Vologda; 48 miles S.W. of Uftring. 

PREDY, in Nautical Language, fignifying the fame as 
ready. ‘Thus, predy the fhip, or predy the ordnance, is as 
much as to make things ready for a fight. Predy the hold, 
is to lay or ftow eyery thing there in its due order and proper 
place. 

PRE-EMPTION, Praemrrio, a privilege anciently 
allowed the king’s purveyor, of haying the choice and fr, 
buying of corn, and other provifions, for the king’s houte, 
at an appointed yalue, and both without confent of the 
owner. 


In thofe early times the king’s houfhold, as well as thofe 
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of inferior lords, were fupported by fpecilic tenders of corn, 
and other victuals, from the tenants of the refpective de- 


mefnes; and there was alfo a continual market kept at the - 


palace gate, to furnifh viands for the royal ufe. (4 Intt. 273.) 
This anfwered all purpofes, in thofe ages of fimplicity, fo 
long as the king’s court continued in any certain place. 
But when it removed from one part of the kingdom to 
another, it was neceflary to fend purveyors before-hand, to 
get together a fufficient quantity of provifions and’ other 
neceflaries for the houfhold; and left an unufual demand 
fhould raife them to an exorbitant price, the powers before 


mentioned were vefted in thefe purveyors; who, in procefs’ - 


of time, greatly abufed their authority, and became a great 
opprefiion to the fubjeét, though of little advantage to the 
crown. By degrees the powers of purveyance declined ; 
and were particularly abolifhed in Sweden by Guflavus 
Adolphus, towards the beginning of the 17th century. 
And with us in England, having fallen into difufe, during 
the fufpenfion of monarchy, they were taken away by the 
itate G2 (care tls Gs. 24. 

The parliament, in part of recompence, fettled on Charles, 
his heirs, ‘and fucceflors, for ever, the hereditary excile of 
15d. per barrel on all beer and ale fold in the kingdom, and 
a proportionable {um for certain other liquors. See Excisz 
and REVENUE. ; 

PREENING, in Natural Hiftory, the a&tion of birds 
cleaning, compofing, and drefling their feathers, to enable 
them to glide more eafily through the air. 

For their ufe herein, nature has given them an admirable 
piece of furniture; viz. two peculiar glands, which fecrete 
an unctuous matter into an oil-bag, perforated; out of 
which the bird, on occafion, draws it with his bill. 

PRE-ESTABLISHED Harmony. See Harmony. 

PREETZE, in Geography, a town of the duchy of Hol- 
flein, 43 miles N.E. of Hamburgh. 

PRE-EXISTENCE, Prm-rexistenTia, the ftate of a 
thing actually in being before another. 

The ancient Pythagoreans and Platonifts all afferted the 
pre-exiftence of human fouls, 7, ¢. that they were in being 
before they were joined to our bedies. ' 

Origen aifo held the eternal pre-exiftence of fouls. 

The orthodox believe, that God created the world out of 
nothing ; and not of a pre-exiftent matter. 

Some perfons have held mankind pre-exiftent to Adam. 
(See Pre-Apamive.) Divines of various defcriptions maiz- 
tain the pre-exiftence of Chrift, in oppofition to thofe who 
have appropriated to themfelves the appellation of Unitartans. 


PREFACE, Prarartro, formed from pre and fari; q.d, 
to [peak before, an advertifement in the beginning of a boek, 
to inform the reader of the defign, order, method, &c. ob- 
ferved in it; of what is neceflary to receive its full effeét, 
and facilitate the underftanding of it. 

There is no part of writing that requires more art and 
addrefs, or which fewer authors fucceed in than prefaces.. 

Prefacing is, in effe€t, a particular f{pecies of writing, and 
has its peculiar character and tafte to diftinguifh it from all 
others. _ It is neither argumentation, difcourfe, narration, 
nor apology. 

PREFACE of the Mafs. The Romanifts call that part of 
their mafs, which precedes the confecration, and which is to. 
be rehearfed im a peculiar tone, reface. 

The ufe of prefaces in the church, they contend, is very 


ancient ; and conjecture, from fome paflages of St. Cyprian,’ 


é&c. that it was in ufe in the time of the apoftles. 


The preface to-the mafs anciently had, and fuill has, very” 


different names in different churches. In the Gothic, or 


Gallican 
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Gallican rite, it is called immolation; in the Mozarabic 
rite, lation; anciently among the French, it was called 
couteflation ; in the Roman church alone it is called prefatio, 
preface. 

PREFECT, Pr#rxcrus, in ancient Rome, was one of 
their chief magiitrates, who governed in the abfence of the 
kings, confuls, and emperors. 

is power was fomewhat different at different times ; 
but was always greateft under the emperors. His principal 
care was the government and admimiftration of the city of 
Rome. 

He took cognizance of all crimes committed in the city, 
and within an hundred miles thereof. He judged capitally 
and fifally, no appeal lying from him; and even by the 
fixty-fecond Novel, he prefided in the fenate, taking place 
before all the patricii and confulares, &c. 

He had the fuperintendance of the provifions, policy, 
buildings, and navigation. 

There is ftilla prefeét in modern Rome, who is a kind of 
governor, differing little from the ancient prefectus, except 
that his authority only-extends to forty miles round the city, 
whereas that of the prefect of ancient Rome reached one 
hundred miles round. With the empire, the prefe&t of the 
city had declined to a municipal officer ; yet he {till exercifed, 
in the laft appeal, the civil and criminal jurifdiGtion ; and a 
drawn {word, which he received from the fucceflors of Otho, 
was the mode of his inveititure, and the emblem of his func- 
tions. ‘The dignity was confined to the noble families of 
Rome; the choice of the people was ratified by the pope ; 
but a triple oath of fidelity mutt have often embarrafled 
the prefeé in the conflict of adverfe duties. A fervant, in 
whom they poflefled but a third fhare, was difmiffed by the 
independent Romans. At length, however, they confented, 
without relu¢tance, to the reitoration of the prefe&t. About 
fifty years after this event (A. D. 1198—1216) Inno- 
cent III. delivered himfelf and the Romans from this badge 
of foreign dominion ; he invefted the prefe& with a banner 
inftead of a fword, and abfolved him from all dependencies 
of oaths or fervice to the Germanemperors. In this place 
an ecclefiaftic, a prefent or future cardinal, was named by 
the pope to the civil government of Rome; but his jurif- 
diction, as we have faid, has been reduced to a narrow com- 
pafs; and in the days of freedom, the right or exercife was 
derived from the fenate and people. About thirty-eight 
years after the foundation of Conftantinople, a fimilar ma- 
giftrate was named in that rifing metropolis, for the fame 
ufes, and with the fame powers. 

Prerect of the Pretorium, Prefectus pretorii, or prefedus 
pretorio, was the chief or leader of the pretorian bands, or 
cohorts deftined for the emperor’s guard. 

The pretorian legion, according to Dion, confifted of ten 
thoufand men. Suetonius refers the inftitution of prefectus 
pretorii to Auguftus. It is added, that he was ufually 
taken from among the Roman knights. 

By the favour of the emperors, his authority grew very 
confiderable ; infomuch, that he became the arbiter and fu- 
preme judge of all affairs. 

As the government degenerated into a military defpotifm, 
the pretorian prefe&, who in his reign had been a fimple 
captain of the guards, was placed, not only at the head of 
the army, but of the finances, and even of the law. In 
every department of adminiftration, he reprefented the per- 
fon, and exercifed the authority of the emperor. The firft 
prefect, who enjoyed and abufed this immenfe power, was 
Plautianus, the favourite minifter of Severus. After his 
fall, the celebrated Papinius was appointed to the execution 
of this office. From the reign of Severus to that of Dio- 
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cletian, the guards and palace, the laws and the finances, 
the armies and the provinces, were entrufted to their fuper- 
intendance ; and, like the viziers of the Eatt, they held with 
one hand the feal, and with the other the ftandard, of the 
empire. 

To reduce this extravagant authority, Conftantine, con- 
formably to the plan of government inftituted by Dio- 
cletian, divided the prefe€ture of the pretorium into four 
prefectures ; and each of thefe the again fubdivided into 
civil and military departments ; though the name was only 
referved to him who was invefted with the civil authority ; 
and that of comes belli given him who had the command of 
the cohorts. See Counr. 

The four prefectures of Conftantine, which had before 
been affigned to four princes, were the following. 1. That 
of the Eait, whofe prefeét extended his ample jurifdiction 
into the three parts of the globe which were fubjeét to the 
Romans, from the cataraéts of the Nile to the banks of the 
Phafis, and from the mountains of Thrace to the frontiers 
of Perfia. 2. The prefeé of Illyrium once comprehended 
under his authority the important provinces of Pannonia, 
Dacia, Macedonia and Greece. 3. The power of the pre- 
feet of Italy extended beyond the country from which he 
derived his title, over the additional territory of Rheetia, as 
far as the banks of the Danube, over the dependent iflands 
of the Mediterranean, and over that part of the continent 
of Africa, which lies between the confines of Cyrene and 
thofe of Tingitania. 4. The prefe&t of the Gauls compre- 
hended under that denomination the hundred provinces 
of Britain and Spain ; and his authority was obeyed from 
the wall of Antoninus to the foot of mount Atlas. 

Thus the office of prefeé& of the pretorium, which in its 
origin, and till the time of Conftantine, was military, and 
fucceeded to that of magifler equitum, now commenced a 
purely civil magiftrature ; and at length became the prime 
dignity of the empire. 

The fucceeding emperors, following Conftantine’s divi- 
fion, divided the empire into four prefeétures pretorii, as 
into four diocefes ;' viz. the Gauls, Illyria, Italy, and the 
Eaft. See Diocess. 

The provinces of which thefe diocefes confifted, had their 
particular governors; at the head of whom was the prefect, 
who, though he had not the command of the army, yet had 
the power of the fword, decided ultimately of all caufes, 
and had all the marks and honours of fovereignty. 

Although the pratorian prefects had been deprived of all 
military command, the civil funétions which they exercifed 
over fo many fubje& nations, were adequate to the ambition 
and abilities of the moft confummate minifters. To their 
wifdom was committed the fupreme adminiftration of juftice 
and of the finances, the former including the proteCtion of 
citizens who were obedient to the laws, which in a ftate of 
peace is the diftinguifhing duty of the fovereign, and the lat- 
ter, which pertains to the duty of the people, and compre- 
hends the conftitution of fuch a fhare of their property as 
is required for the expences of the ftate. The coin, the 
highways, the pofts, the granaries, the manufa¢tures ;— 
whatever could intereft the public profperity, was moderated 
by the authority of the pretorian prefects. As the imme- 
diate reprefentatives of the imperial majefty, they were em- 
powered to explain, to enforce, and, on fome occafions, to 
modify, the general ediéts by their difcretionary proclama- 
tions. They watched over the conduét of the provincial 
governors, removed the negligent, and inflicted punifhments 
on the guilty. From all the inferior juri{diCtions an appeal 
in every matter of importance, either civil or criminal, might 
be brought before the tribunal of the prefe&t; but his 
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fentence was not final and abfolute ; and the emperors them- 
felves refufed to admfit any complaints againft the judgment 
or the integrity of a magiftrate whom they honoured with 
fuch unbounded confidence. His appointments were fuita- 
ble to his dignity ; and if avarice was his ruling paffion, he 
enjoyed frequent opportunities of colleéting a rich harvett 
of fees, prefents and perquifites. Although the emperors 
no longer dreaded the ambition of their prefeéts, they were 
attentive to counterbalance the power of this great office by 
the uncertainty of its duration. From their fuperior im- 
portance and dignity, Rome and Conitantinople were alone 
excepted from the jurifdi€tion of the pretorian prefects. 

Juitinian created a fifth prefeét of the pretorium for the 
government of Egypt or Africa, which had been torn off 
from the diocefe of the Eaft by the invafion of the Vandals 
during the empire of that prince, and allowed him a falary 
of 100 pounds of gold. 

Under’ Auguttus, the officer fent to govern Egypt with 
a proconfular authority, was called prefedus Auguftalis. 
There were alfo feveral other officers diftinguifhed by this 
appellation: fuch as prefedus erarii, ordained by Auguttus 
to fupervife and regulate the public fund, which he raifed 
for the maintenance of the army; the prefedus ale, ap- 
pointed by the Roman conful to govern each principal divi- 
fion of the allies; the prefedus claffis, or admiral ; the pre- 
fedus fabrum, who had the care of the arms, and of every 
thing that related to military expeditions; the prefectus fru- 
menti, appointed by Auguttus to infpeét and regulate the 
diftribution of corn among the common people ; the pre- 
fedus militum, to which clafs belonged three different officers, 
viz. the prefeét of a cohort, of a camp, and of a legion ; 
the prefedus vigilium, appointed by Auguitus to command 
the foldiers who watched the city, and whofe bufinefs was 
to take cognizance of thieves, incendiaries, idle vagrants, 
&c. and to punifh all petty mifdemeanours that were 
thought too trivial to fall under the notice of the prefect of 
the city, &c. 

Prerect of the Sacred Chamber. See PRmPosITUS. 

PREFECTURES, or Prerectur#, were certain towns 
of Italy, whofe inhabitants had the title of Roman citizens ; 
but were allowed to enjoy neither their own laws nor magif- 
trates, being governed by annual prefeéts fent from Rome. 
Thefe were generally fuch places as were either fufpeéted, 
or had fome way or other incurred the difpleafure of the 
Roman flate; this being accounted the hardeft condition 
that was impofed on any people of Italy. 

PREFIX, in Grammar, denotes letters or fyllables pre- 
fixed to words: thefe are common in the Hebrew, aud op- 
poled to affixes. 


Nouns that are formed from verbs, by the prefixion or 
addition of fervile letters, are diftinguifhed by the technical 
name of “* Heemantic,’’ becaufe the letters which compofe 
the word 93'9N—, credidi, are employed in their forma- 
tion. ‘T’o thefe might be added the letter }. See SERVILE. 

PREGADI, in Hiffory, a denomination given to the 
fenate of Venice, in which refides the whole authority of the 
republic. 

At its firft inftitution %t was compofed of fixty fenators, 
to whom fixty more have been added. 

PREGARTIN, in Geography, a town of Auftria ; eight 
miles N.E. of Steyregg. 

PREGEL, a river of Pruffia, formed by the union of 
the Infter and Angerap, which, paffing by Welau, Tapiau, 
Konigtberg, &c., runs into the Frifch Haff, five miles below 
Konigfberg, N. lat. 54° 42'. E. long. 20° 27!. 

PREGNANCY, the ftate of a woman who has con- 
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ceived, or is with child. See Grstation, CONCEPTION, 
and BREEDING. 

From the original ufe of the word pregnant, is derived 
the aé&t of impregnating, in its more general application- 
See GENERATION, FLOweER, and SEED. 

Precnancy, Plea and Trial of; in Law. See Jury of 
Marrons, and RrprikEve. 

PREGNANT. WNegative PREGNANT, in Law. 
NEGATIVE. 

PREGNITZ, in Geography. See Paenirz. 

PREGUISAS, a river of Brafil, which runs into the 
Atlantic, S. lat. 2° 26. W. long. 44° 26'. 

PREGUNZWOLA, a town of Italy, in the Trevifan ; 
four miles S. of 'Trevigio. 

PREHNITE, in Mineralogy, a ftone of the filiceous genus, 
and quartz family, which has been denoted by various names ; 
being called by fome green thorl, and by others emerald, pra- 
fium, or chryfo-prafium, and alfo felfpar, chryfelite, and zeo- 
lite of the Cape. Its colour is apple-green, or greenifh-grey, 
of various degrees of intenfity. Its external Tidtire, 2q Lis 
internal lefs, and of the pearly kind. Its tranfparency, 3.2. 
This {tone is found both amorphous and cryttallized; the 
former prefents either a foliated or ftriated texture, and the 
cryftallized forms either low, {mall, compreffed, flat, qua- 
drangular prifms, or tables, and {ome with truncated angles, 
and heaped together, or in groups. The principal fra¢ture 
is foliated, feldom ftriated: the crofs fraéture uneven and 
fine-grained: its hardnefs from g to 10: brittle : its {pecific 
gravity 2.9423. Expofed to the blow-pipe, it fwells and 
foams when heated to rednefs more than zeolites do, and 
melts into a brown enamel, fmooth on the outfide, but 
{pongy and porous underneath. Of the ufual fluxes borax 
is the moit effeCtual ; with alkalies it forms only an enamel, 
but microcofmic falt forces it into an opaleicent glafs. 

By the analyfis of Mr. Klaproth, it contains 0.4383 filex, 
0.3033 argill, 0.1833 calx, 0.0566 iron, and 0.01830 water - 
and air. 

By that of Mr. Haffenfratz, 0.50 filex, 0.204 argill, 
0.233 calx, 0.049 iron, 0.009 water, and 0.005 magnefia. 

This {tone was firft found near the Cape of Good Hope, 
by Capt. Phrehn, and hence Mr. Werner called it prehnite. 
It has been lately difcovered near Dumbarton in Scotland, 
and it has alfo been found in Dauphiné. 

In luftre, texture, and intumefcence, it refembles zeo- 
lites, but differs in hardnefs, fpecific gravity, colour, rela- 
tion to fluxes ; and alfo in conftitution, for it contams iron ; 
neither does it gelatinate with acids as zeolites do. On the 
other hand, it differs from fhorls, by its fraéture, intu- 
mefcence when heated, greater fulibility, and the porofity of 
its enamel. Hence Mr. Werner juitly confiders it as a par- 
ticular {pecies, but nearly allied to zeolite. Kairwan’s Elem, 
vol. i. See Gems. 

PREIS, Joacuim FReperic, in Biography, Swedifh 
ambaflador at the Hague, was born ih 1660, at Dorpt, in 
Eithonia, being the youngeft of fixteen children. Having 
received a good education, partly at home, and partly at the 
royal {fchool at Riga, he was fitted for public life. In 1689 
he repaired to Stockholm, and was prefented to Charles XI., 
who gave him reafon to hope that he fhould foon be em- 
ployed in fome public capacity. Encouraged by this pro- 
{pe&, he determined to travel, in order that he might improve 
himfelf by a more extenfive acquaintance with mankind. 
After paffing fome time in Germany, Holland, and Eng- 
land, he went to Paris in 1695, where he turned his atten- 
tion entirely to diplomatic affairs, and entered into the fer- 
vice of Palmquilt, the Swedifh ambaflador at the French 
court, aflifting in the dutics of the office without any regard 
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toemolument. In 1703, when Palmquift was appointed by 
Charles XII. envoy-extraordinary to the Hague, Preis ac- 
companied him thither as fecretary, and on Palmquift’s being 
promoted to be chancellor of the court in 1715, he was 
acknowledged by the ftates-general as charge d’affaires, 
without obtaining f{pecial ietters of credence. The mis- 
fortunes into which Sweden had fallen at this period, ren- 
dered his fituation exceedingly critical and delicate, being 
‘often obliged to act according to the circumttances of the 
moment, without orders or inftru€tions. The arreft of 
baron Goertz in Holland, contrary to the law of nations, 
threw Preis into a confiderable dilemma, neverthelefs he 
_ conduéted himfelf with fo much addrefs, that he obtained 
the releafe of Goertz, though he thereby excited the dif- 
pleafure of the Dutch minifter, who did all in his power to 
induce Charles XII. to recall him. The attempt did not 
fucceed, the king returning for anfwer, that ‘‘he found his 
fervices ftill oes elie Peter the Great, when at Amfter- 
dam, was defirous to engage Preis in his fervice, as being a 
native of Efthonia, and with this view fignified that he wifhed 
to have a conference with him ; but, to the czar’s great afto- 
nifhment, he declined his vifit and offer. On the death of 
Charles XII., this ftatefman was treated with the fame 
re{pect by his fucceflor queen Ulric Eleonora, who in 1719 
appeinted him her refident with the {tates-general, and in 
the year following he was confirmed in that quality by king 
Frederic. In the year 1745 he received letters patent of 
nobility ; in 1748 he was created a knight of the Polar 
Star; and in 1756 was raifed to the rank of baron. He 
died in the year 1759, having ferved his country, under five 
different fovereigns, for feventy years, of which he had been 
employed fifty-feven in the republic of the United States. 
Baron Preis poffeffed a found judgment, added to great pe- 
netration. He was of a ferious difpofition, but eafy in his 
manners, and could readily adapt his behaviour to that of 
the perfens with whom he was in company. Till a late 
period in life he applied to bufinefs with indefatigable ex- 
ertion, and his vigilance was direéted to every obje& con- 
nefted with the department to which he belonged. In 
his public and private actions, he was guided by the prin- 
ciples of religion, and the integrity of his heart was mani- 
fefted in every act of his life. He was greatly attached to 
literary purfuits, and courted the fociety of learned men, 
whatever might be their condition, and the hurry of bufinefs 
feldom prevented him from devoting fome part of his time 
to ftudy. His own works were numerous, of which the 
following may be noticed ; ‘‘ Lettre d’un Ami a Dantzig a 
un Ami a Amflerdam,’”’: 1714. ‘Seconde Lettre d’un 
Ami a Dantzig a un Ami a Amfterdam, ou |’on montre 
que la pretendue Liberté de Navigation, et de Commerce, 
fur les Villes Suedoifes occupees par les Rufles, eft mal 
fondee.”’ “ Lettre de M. N.N. a une Perfonne de Diftin¢étion 
qui lui demande fes Sentimens fur les Imprimées qui ont pari 
au Sujet de l’Arret du Comte de Gyllenborg et Baron de 
Goertz, Miniftres du Roi de Suede.’? Gen. Biog. 

PREISEGG, in Geography, a town of fae ee 
miles S.S.W. of Steyr. 

PREISENDORYF, a town of Bavaria, in the bifhopric 
of Bamberg ; three miles S, of Bamberg. 

PREJUDICE, Prasupicium, a falfe notion or opinion 
of any thing, conceived without a due previous examination 
thereof. 

Prejudice, g. d. pre-judgment, does not import a judg- 
ment merely as prior to another in refpeét of time, but as 
being prior thereto in refpeét of knowledge, or of fufficient 
attention to the thing; the prepofition pre,exprefling an 
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anticipation, not fo much of time, as of knowledge and 
due attention. 

Hence prejudice is alfo called among the fchoolmen anti- 
cipatio, et preventa cognitio, a preconceived opinion, &c. 

Prejudices which lead to wrong judgments, or which are 
caufes of error, may be confidered as Beis of the under- 
ftanding; the inveftigation and ftatement of which may ferve 
to point out appropriate and effectual remedies. Lord 
Bacon, in his fifth book *«* De Augmentis Scientiarum,”’ 
and more fully in his « Novum Organum,’’ has diftributed 
them into four clafles, under appellations that are fomewhat 
fanciful; viz. ‘“idola tribus,’? ‘ idola fpecus,”’ « idola 
fori,’ and ‘idola theatri.”” To every bias of the under- 
ftanding, by which a man may be mifled in judging, or 
drawn into error, he gives the name of an idol; the pro- 
priety of which may be illuftrated and evinced by confider- 
ing, that the underftanding, in its natural and beft ftate, 
pays its homage only to truth; and the caufes of error are 
regarded by him as fo many falfe deities, who receive the 
homage that is due only to truth. 

The fxf clafs comprehends the “ idola tribus,’”? which 
befet the whele human fpecies, fo that every man is in danger 
from them ; fuch are exemplified in the following inftances: 
1. Men are prone to be led too much by authority in their 
opinions; and when this bias commences with an indiffer- 
ence about truth, its operation will be the more powerful. 
2. Another general prejudice rifes froma difpofitionto meafure 
things lefs known, and lefs familiar, by thofe that are better 
known, and more familiar. This is the foundation of ana- 
logical reafoning, to which we are naturally prone, and to 
which indeed we owe a great part of our knowledge; at 
the fame time it ought to be confidered, that the bias of 
human nature is to judge from too flight analogies. 3. Men 
are often led into errer by the love of fimplicity, which 
difpofes them to reduce things to few principles, and to 
conceive a greater fimplicity in nature than there really is. 
4. One of the moft copious fources of error in philofophy, 
is the mifapplication of our nobleft intelleGual power, which 
is that of invention, to purpofes for which it is incompetent. 
5+ In avoiding one extreme, men are very apt to rufh into 
the oppofite. 6. Men’s judgments are often perverted by ' 
their affeétions and paffions. 

The fecond clafs of idols, according to lord Bacon, are 
the ‘idola fpecus:”? thefe are prejudices which have their 
origin, not from the conftitution of human nature, but from 
fomething peculiar to the individual. Conceiving the mind 
of every .man to refemble a cave, which has its particular 
form, and manner of being enlightened, and which, from 
thefe circuimftances, often gives falfe colours, and a delufive . 
appearance to objects that are from it, lord Bacon gives the 
name of ¢ idola {pecus’’ to thofe prejudices which arife from 
the particular way in which a man has been trained, from 
his being addiéted to fome particular profeffion, or from 
fomething particular in the turn of his mind. 

The <idola fori’? are the fallacies arifing from the imper- 
fe&tions and the abufe of language, which is an inftrument 
of thought, as well as the communication of all thoughts. 

The fourth clafs of prejudices are the * idola theatri,’’ 
by which are meant prejudices arifing from the fyftems or 
feéts, in which we have been trained, or which we hav 
adopted. See Reid’s Effays on the Intelle&tual Powers of 
Man, eff. vi. 

PREJUDICIAL Action. See Action. 

PRELA, in Geography, a town of the principality of 
Oneglia; eight miles N.W. of Oneglia. 

PRELATE, from pega of pra, before, and, feros I 
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bear, carry, an eccleliaftical fuperior, raifed to fome emi- 
nent and fuperior dignity of the church. 

Patriarchs, primates, archbifhops, bifhops, generals of 
religious orders, certain crofiered and mitred abbots, and 
even deans and archdeacons, are ranked among the number 
of prelates. 

Prevate of the Garter, is the firft officer of that noble 
order, and is as ancient as the inftitution itfelf. 

William de Edynton, then bifhop of Winchefter, was the 
firft prelate at the ereétion of the order; and it has been 
continued in that fee ever fince. 

{t is an office of great honour, but has neither falary nor 
fees; only a convenient lodging allowed in Windfor-caftle ; 
and as oft as the prelate comes thither (by the fovereign’s 
command), he is to have court-livery allowed for himfelf and 
fervants. See GARTER. 

PRELIMINARY, or Pra.imrnary, formed from 
pra, before, and limen, threfbold, fomething to be examined, 
difpatche? or determined, before an affair can be treated of 
thoroughly, and to purpofe. . 

Preliminaries of peace generally take up the greateft part 
of treaties. They confift in examining of powers, qualities 
of princes, ranks of ambafladors, &c. 

PRELIZ, in Geography, a river which rifes in Carinthia, 
and runs into the Moehr, in the bifhopric of Salzburg. 

PRELUDE, in Mujfic, a thort fymphony or flight of 
fancy, which ferves as a preface or introduction and prepa- 
ration to a regular compofition. Thus, the overture of an 
opera is a prelude; as are the firft fymphonies of fongs. 

Preupe is {till further a trait of melody or harmony, to 
try if an inftrument isin tune. (See Toccata.) To pre- 
lude, is in general to play or fing fome irregular flights of 
fancy,-in pafling through the principal chords of a key, 
either for exercife, or to prepare the voice or hand before 
the beginning of a piece of mufic. 

But upon the organ, or other keyed inftrument, the art 
of preluding is more confiderable ; it 1s compofing or playing 
extempore whole pieces, replete with every thing that is 
moft learned and curious in compofition, defign, in fugue, 
in imitation, in modulation, and in harmony. 

It is above all in preluding and giving way to the imagi- 
nation, that great maiters, exempt from the extreme fub- 
ferviency to rules which the eyes of critics require in written 
mutic, difplay thofe talents of invention and execution which 
ravifh all hearers far beyond the written labours of medita- 
tion and ftudy. 

PREM, in Geography, a town of Iftria; 16 miles N.N.E. 
of Pedena.—Alfo, a town of Auftria; fever miles W.S.W. 
of Glaggnitz.— Alfo, a town of the duchy of Carniola; 17 
miles E.N.E. of Triefte ; called alfo Brem. 

PREMADX, a town of France, in the department of 
the Cote d’Or, celebrated for its wine, and having in its 
vicinity a medicinal {pring ; three miles S.W. of Nuits. 

PREMELIOS, a town of Italy, in Friuli; three miles 
S.W. of Friuli. 

PREMERY, a town of France, in the department of 
the Nievre, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri@ of 
Cofne; 14 miles N-E. of Nevers. The place contains 
1430, and the canton 8449 inhabitants, on a territory of 
2524 kiliometrés, in 14 communes. 

PREMIA, a town of Spain, near the coaft of Catalonia; 
four miles S.W. of Matara. 

PREMIER Sergeganr, in Law. See CouNseL and 
PRECEDENCE. 

Premier Point, in Geography, a cape on the S. coaft of 
the ifland of Bourbon. S, lat. 24° 40’, 
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PREMIERE Vue, a fmall ifland on the N. coaft of 


New Georgia, on the land of the Arfacides, difcovered by 
M. Surville in 1769. S. lat. 7° 15’. E. long. 157° 17!. 

PREMIERES. See PriMErrRAs. : 

PREMISES, Premises, Premiffe, in Logic, the two 
firft propofitions of a fyllogifm. 

When a fyllogifm is in form, the two premifes being 
granted, the conclufion cannot be denied. q 

The premifes, fays Chauvin, are properly the parts of 
the antecedent of an argument, when complex ; and are 
called premiffz, becaufe premifed to the conclufion. 

Thus in the argument, every man is an animal, Peter is a 
man, therefore Peter is an animal: the propofitions, every 
man, &c. and Peter, &c. are the premifes. 

Premifes are the principles of our reafonings; as being 
clear, evident, and demonttrative propofitions, from the re- 
lations of which to one another we draw or infer new truths, 
propofitions, &c. } 

The premifes are either equal, where neither fuffices alone 
for drawing a conclufion, as in the inftance above; or un- 
equal, the one major, greater, from which alone the conclu- 
fion is drawn; the other minor, or /e/s, which only ferves in 
applying the antecedent to the confequent. , 

In the common praétice of the fchools, however, every 
fyllogifm, or formal argument, of what kind feever, is faid 
to have a major and a minor, how equal foever the premifes 
may be. 

Premises, in Law, the lands, &c. mentioned in the 
preamble or beginning of a deed, leafe, conveyance, or the 
like. 

The premifes of a deed (which fee) may be ufed to fet 
forth the number and names of the parties, with their addi- 
tions ortitles. They alfo contain the recital, if any, of fuch 
deeds, agreements, or matters of fat, as are necéflary to 
explain the reafons upon which the prefent tranfaétion is 
founded ; and herein is alfo fet down the confideration upon 
which the deed is made. And then follows the certainty of 
the grantor, grantee, and thing granted. 

PREMIUM, or Pramium, literally denotes a reward or 
recompence, 

Among merchants it is taken for that fum of money ; 
wiz. 8 or 10 per cent. &c. which is given to an infurer, for 
infuring the fafe return of any fhip or merchandife. 

Ina policy of infurance, the infurers bind themfelves to 
the infured for the true performance of their contra&, and 
confefs themfelves paid the confideration or premium by the 
infured, after the rate fpecified. In praétice, however, the 


premium is not always paid, when the policy is underwritten. 


Infurances are generally effected by the intervention of 
brokers, and open accounts are ufually kept between them 
and the underwriters, in which they make themfelves debtors 
for all premiums. By the ufage of trade, the infurer is to 
look to the agent who is employed to effe& the policy for 
his premium, Sometimes the credit is given to the infured 
himfelf. 

If there be no exprefs agreement, it would feem that the 
agent or broker is prima facie liable. Perhaps in fuch cafe 
an action would lie againft either, unlefs the principal has 
paid the premium to the agent ; in which cafe, the writers 
on this fubje@ are of opinion that the agent alone is ref{pon- 
fible. But whichever is liable, the infurer may recover the 
premium, and “ indebitatus aflumpfit’”’ will lie for it, not- 
withftanding the formal acknowledgment of the receipt of 
it inthe policy, which is net inferted there as conclufive 
evidence of the aGtual payment of the premium, but to pre- 
clude the neceflity of proving it in cafe of lofs. The pay- 
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ment or non-payment of the premium can, therefore, have 
no effe&t on the infurance. Every infurer may infift on 
being paid the premium before he fubfcribes the policy ; 
but Se once fubfcribed it, and given credit for the pre- 
mium, to whom being of no confequence, he fhall not after- 
wards be at liberty, when a lofs has happened, to objeét the 
want of confideration for his promife. There is no fixed 
rule for afcertaining the premium in any cafe. This mutt 
always depend on the agreement of the parties; and there- 
fore the premium, whatever it may be, is always reputed to 
be juft and fair, if there be no fraud or furprife on either 
fide. If the nature of the rifk be fairly and fully declared 
by the infured, the infurer can never difpute the payment of 
a lofs, on the ground of the {mallnefs of the premium. 

The premium paid by the infured, and the rifk which the 
infurer takes upon himfelf, are correlatives, the mutual 
operation of which conttitutes the effence of the contrat of 
infurance. The infurer fhall not be lable to the rifk, with- 
out receiving the premium ; nor fhall he retain the premium, 
which was the price of the rifk, if, in fact, he runs no rifk 
at all. In fuch cafe he is bound, upon principles of moral 
honeity and juftice, to refund it ; and the law implies a debt, 
“¢ quali ex contractu,’’ and gives the infured an aétion 
againit the infurer to recover back the premium. The 
cafes in which the infured fhall be entitled to a return of 
premium are reduced, by ferjeant Marfhall, to the following 
- heads: vis. where the contract is void ab initio; where the 

rifix has not been commenced ; upon the performance of cer- 
tain ftipulations ; and where the deduétion of one-half per 
cent. fhall be allowed. 

The contra& may be void for want of intereft, which 
may be either fofal, as where the infured has nothing on 
board the fhip, or partial, as where he has an intereft in the 
thing infured, but not tothe amount ftated in the policy. 
Upon a wager-policy, which fince the ftat. 19 Gee. II. 
c. 37. is illegal and void, the infured cannot recover back 
the premium, at leaft after the rifk is run. Yet, before the 
rifk 1s run, and while the contraé& is executory, the infured 
may recover back the premium. If the contra& be void, 
as being a re-infurance within the ftatute 19 Geo. II. c. 37. 
§ 4. there fhall be no return of premium. The cafe is the 
‘fame, if the infurer could have been called upon to pay the 
fum infured. Captors likewife having infurable interefl in 
their prize before condemnation, if they infure, fhall not 
have a return of premium, though it fhould afterwards be 
adjudged no prize. Although an infurance to prote&t-a 
trading with the enemy is void, yet the infured fhall not re- 
cover back his premium. Where the policy is void, and no 
fraud is imputable to the plaintiff, he is entitled to a return 
of premium ; and when the plaintiff is entitled to a return of 
premium, he may claim a verdiét for it, even after the jury 
have delivered their verdiét for the defendant, on the prin- 
cipal queftion; but the court will not, on fetting afide a 
verdict for a lofs, fubftitute a verdi& for the premium. If 
the policy be void, on account of fraud on the part of the 
infurer, the premium fhall be returned; but whether the in- 
furer be bound to return the premium, in a cafe where fraud 
has been committed by the infured, is a queftion that has 
occafioned fome doubt and difference of opinion, The 
court of chancery, however, has in two inftances ordered 
a return of premium, where the policies were declared void 
for fraud committed by the infured. The fame doétrine has 
been adopted in a court of law. Neverthelefs, the courts 

- of law, under the fanétion of lord Mansfield, have held a con- 
trary do¢trine. 

With regard to the fecond head, where the rifk has not 
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been commenced, foreign authors maintain, that the in- 
fured cannot, by his own aét, diffolve the contraét, and. 
demand a return of premium; excepting only the cafe, in 
which it becomes impoflible for the infured to fhip the 
Hae or to caufe the fhip to proceed on her voyage. In 

olland and France the law is different ; and in England it 
isa general rule, that if the rifk be not begun, whatever be 
the caufe, the premium fhall. be returned ; but where the 
voyage and premium are divifible, and any part be not com- 
menced, the premium for that part fhall be returned. But 
if the rifk be entire, and be once commenced, it is a general 
tule that there fhall be no return of premium. 

The third head relates to the performance of fome ftipu- 
lation. If part of the premium is to be returned upon the 
performance of fome ftipulation, as in cafe of a fhip’s failing 
with convoy, this fhall be returned, though the infurer be 
obliged to pay a partial lofs. 

With regard to the fourth head it is obferved, that, as 
the infurer can never, by his own att, difcharge himfelf 
from the contraét, it feams reafonable that, where the in- 
fured thinks proper to put a ftop to the adventure, and pre- 
vent the rifk from ever commencing, he fhould make fome 
compenfation to the infurer for his trouble and difappoiat- 
ment; it is, therefore, the general cuftom, in all the mari- 
time countries of Europe, to allow him to retain one-half 
per cent. This, according to Emerigon and Le Guidon, is 
a confideration to the infurer for his trouble in figning the 
policy, and making the proper entry in his books. This is 
allowed to the infurer, where the contra& is void for fome 
radical defeét, provided this was unknown to him when he 
entered into the contraét. But if he was informed of the 
fault, or muit have known it before he fubfcribed the po- 
licy ; as if he were to infure a fhip or goods, when he hears 
of their fafe arrival, or feamen’s wages, or contraband goods, 
knowing them to be fuch, he could have no claim to this al-~ 
lowance. Pothier holds, that if the contract becomes void, 
not by the act of the infured, but by fome caufe which he 
could not prevent or controul, the infurer fhall not be en- 
titled to the half per cent. Emerigon, on the contrary, 
maintains that in all cafes where the policy becomes void, 
without any fraud on the part of the infurer, he fhall have 
this allowance. Marfhall’s Treatife on the Law of In- 
furance, London, 1802. See Poricy. 

Premium is alfo ufed, in the money and paper-trade, for 
what is given for a thing above par. 

Thus lottery-tickets, &c. are faid to bear fo much, 
é. gr. 10s. Or 20s. premium, when they are fold for fo much 
beyond the prime coft, at which the government iflued 
them. 

PREMNA, in Botany, an unmeaning name, taken from 
xeepsos, a plant, branch, or flem.—Linn. Mant. 154. Schreb, 
413. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 314. Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. 
Brown Prodr. Noy. Holl. v. 1. 512. Juffl. 107. Lamarck 
Illuftr. t. 543. Gaertn. t. 56.—Clafs and order, Didy- 


namia Angiofpermia. Nat. Ord. Perfonate, Linn. Vitices, 
Juff. 
Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, bell- 


fhaped, flightly two-lobed, permanent ; the upper fegment 
emarginate. Cor. of one petal, irregular, tubular; limb 
four-cleft, obtufe ; its two upper fegments fhortelt, ereé ; 
the others fpreading. Stam. Filaments four, ere€t, of in- 
confiderable length, the two lowermoft fhorteit; anthers 
roundifh. Pi/?. Germen roundith ; ftyle cylindrical, fhorter ; 
ftigma cloven. Pertc. Berry rather globular, of four cells. 
Seeds folitary, bony, rounded at one fide, angular at the 


other. 
3F 2 Eff. 
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Eff. Ch. Calyx two-lobed. 
of four cells. Seeds folitary. 

A tropical genus of fhrubs, with oppofite, fimple, entire 
or fomewhat ferrated, fmooth or downy, fetid eaves, whofe 
{cent, efpecially in a dried ftate, is compared by Mr. Brown 
to that of Chenopodium olidum. ‘The flowers are {mall, ter- 
minal; the branches of their cymofe panicles oppelite and 
forked. Corolla whitifh. 

Linnzus defcribes two f{pecies. 

P. integrifolia. Linn. Mant. 252. (Cornutia corym- 
bofa; Burm. Ind. 132. t. 41. f.1. Folium hirci; Rumph. 
Amb. v. 3. 208. t. 134. )—Leaves elliptical, entire, fmooth. 
—wNative of the Eaft Indies. Perhaps a variety of the fol- 
lowing. Linn. 

P. ferratifolia. Linn. Mant. 253. Gaertn. t. 56.— 
Leaves fmooth, ferrated.— From the fame country, fent by 
Koenig. Branches round, purplifh, {carred. Leaves ftalked, 
ovate, obtufe, fmooth, ferrated, except towards their bafe. 
Stipulas nearly lanceolate, deciduous. Braéeas linear. 
Flowers the fize of a Viburnum. 

To thefe Willdenow adds, 

P. tomentofa. Willd. n. 2. (Cornutia corymbofa; La- 
marck Dit. v. 1. 54.)—lLeaves ovate, pomted, entire, 
downy beneath.—Native of the Eatt Indies. Branches yel- 
lowifh ;, downy when young. Leaves remarkably pointed. 
Cyme downy, denfe. Braéleas very minute. 

Mr. Brown adds fix more f{pecies, all found in the tropical 
part of New Holland, and differing from each other in the 
fhape or downinefs of their eaves, or in the denfity of their 
inflorefcence. Thefe fpecies are named obtufifolia, attenuata, 
media, ovata, acuminata, and cordata. 

PREMONSTRANTES, or PRa&MONSTRATENSES, a 
religious order of regular canons inftituted in 1120, by S. 
Norbert ; and thence alfo called Norbertines. . 

The firft monaftery of this order was built by Norbert, 
in the ifle of France, three leagues to the weft of Laon; and 
by him called Praemonftre, Pramonftratum, whence the order 
itfelf was denominated ; though, as to the occafion of that 
name, the writers of that order are divided. At firft, the 
religious of this order were fo poor, that they had only a 
fingle afs, which ferved to carry the wood they cut down 
every morning, and fent to Laon, in order to purchafe 
bread. But in a fhort time they received fo many dona- 
tions, and built fo many monatteries, that, thirty years 
after the foundation of this order, they had above a hundred 
abbies in France and Germany: and in procefs of time, the 
order fo increafed, that it had monafteries in all parts of 
Chriftendom, amounting to one thoufand abbies, three 
hundred provoitthips, a vaft number of priories, and five 
hundred nunneries. But their number is now greatly di- 
minifhed.. The rule they followed was that of St. Auftin, 
with fome flight alterations, and an addition of certain fe- 
vere laws, whofe authority did not long furvive their aultere 
founder. 

The order was approved by Honorius II. in 1126, and 
again by feveral fucceeding popes. At firft the abftinence 
from flefh was rigidly obterved. In 1245, Innocent IV. 
complained of its being neglected, to a general chapter. 
In 1288, their general, William, procured leave of pope 
Nicholas 1V. for thote of the order to eat flefh on journies. 
In 1460, Pius 11. granted them a general permiflion to eat 
meat, excepting from Septuagefima to Eatter. 

The religious of this order are clothed in white, with a 
{capulary before the caflock.’ Out of doors they wear a 
white cloak and white hat; within, a little camail; and at 
church, a furplice, &c. 


Corolla four-cleft. Berry 
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In the firft monafteries built by Norbert, there was oné 
for men, and another for women, only feparated by a wall- 
In 1137, by adecree of a general chapter, this practice was 
prohibited, and the women removed out of thofe already 
built, to a greater diftance from thofe of the men, 

The Premonflratenfes, or monks of Premontre, vulgarly 
called white canons, came firft into England A.D. 1146. 
Their firft monaftery, called New-houfe, was ereéted in 
Lincolnfhire, by Peter de Saulia, and dedicated to St. 
Martial. In the reign of Edward I. this order had twenty- 
feven monafteries in England. ‘They had in England a con- 
fervator of their privileges, but were neverthelefs often 
vifited by their fuperiors at Premontre, and continued under 
their jurifdiction till the year 1512, when they were ex- 
empted from it by the bull of pope Julius IT., confirmed 
by king Henry VIII.; and the fuperiority of all the houfes 
of this order in England and Wales was given to the abbot 
of Welbeck, in Nottinghamfhire. It is faid there were 
about thirty-five houfes of this order. 

PREMOTION, Pramorio, in the Sehools, the a€tion 
of God co-operating witl>the creature, and determining him 
to act. See PREDETERMINATION. 

Phyfical premotion, according to Alvarez, Lemos, &c. 
is a complement of the active power, whereby it paffes from 
the firft act to the fecond, 2. e. froma complete, and next 
power to action. It is an influence or participation of the 
virtue of the firft caufe, which makes the fecond caufe 
actually aétive. 

PREMSKAIA, in Geography, a river of Ruflia, which 
runs into the Kama, 32 miles W. of Gerdin, in the govern- 
ment of Perm. 

PREMSTOLLEN, a town of the duchy of Stiria; 
5 miles S.S.W. of Gratz. " 

PREMUNIENTES, in Law, writs formerly dif- 
patched to each bifhop to call them to parhament, warning 
them to bring with them the deans and archdeacons, one 
proétor for each chapter, and two for the clergy of his 
diocefe. 

PREMUNIRE, Pra&munirge, a term ufed for an of- 
fence, for a writ granted thereupon, and for the punifhment 
thereof. 

The word is a corruption of the Latin premonere, q. d. 
to forewarn, or bid the offender take care ; of which a reafon 
may be drawn from the words of the ftatute 27 Edw. III. 
cap. I. and the form of the writ, ‘¢ Premunire facias pre- 
fatum propofitum, & J. R. procuratorem, &c. quod tune 
fint coram nobis.”’ 

In order to underftand properly the occafion and origin 
of premunire, it will be neceflary to trace out briefly the 
rife and progrefs of the papal ufurpations in England. 
The converfion of the Saxons in this country to the pro- 
feffion of Chriftianity, after they had driven the Chriftians 
of the ancient Britifh church to the remoteft corners of our 
ifland, was effeQed by Auguftin the monk, and other mif- 
fionaries from the court of Rome : and this naturally intro- 
duced fome few of the papal corruptions in point of faith 
and doétrine: but we read of no civil authority claimed 
by the pope in thefe kingdoms, till the era of the Norman 
conqueft, when the reigning pontiff, having \favoured duke 
William in his projected invafion, by blefling his hoft, and 
confecrating his banners, took that opportunity alfo of 
eftablifhing his fpiritual encroachments, which the policy 
of the conqueror allowed, in order more effe@tually to humble 
the Saxon clergy and aggrandife his Norman prelates. 
Hence his legates @ /atere were introduced into England to 
hear and determine ecclefiaftical caufes ; and in the reign 

of 
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of Henry I. he affumed the difpofal of moft of the bifhoprics, 
abbeys, and other ecclefiaftical benefices, by mandates or 
bulls, called expecfative graces, and provifions, before they 
became void ; in the reign of king Stephen, appeals to the 
court of Rome were eftablithed; under Henry II. the pope 
claimed exemption of clerks from the fecular power; and 
in the time of king John, pope Innocent III. obtained a 
refignation of his crown to the pope, and compelled him 
to accept his kingdom from the pope’s donation, holding 
it as a vaflal of the holy fee, at the annual rent of a thoufand 
marks. Many circumftances concurred, and many con- 
trivances were made ufe of to extend and eftablifh the papal 
power in this kingdom. ; 

King Edward I., a wife and magnanimous prince, fet 
himfelf in eayneft to fhake off this fervile yoke ; and in the 
thirty-fifth year of his reign was made the firft ftatute 
againft papal provifions, which, according to fir Edward 
Coke, is the foundation of all the fubfequent ftatutes of 
premunire. 

In the weak reign of Edward II. the pope again endea- 
voured to encroach, but the parliament refolutely withftood 
him: and in the reign of Edw. III. feveral penal laws 
were ena¢ted againft provifors; 25 Edw. III. ftat. 6. 
- 27 Edw. III. ftat. 1. cap. 1. 38 Edw. Ill. ft. 1. 
cap. 4. and ftat. 2. cap. 1, 2, 3, 4. which ordained, 
that the court of Rome fhould prefent or collate to 
no bifhopric or living in England; and that Whoever 
difturbed any patron m the prefentation to a living by 
virtue of a papal provifien, fuch provifor fhould pay fine 
and ranfom to the king at his will, and be imprifoned till 
he renounced fuch provifion; and the fame punifhment 
was infli€ted on fuch as cited the king, or any of his fub- 
jects, to anfwer in the court of Rome. And when the holy 
fee refented thefe proceedings, and pope Urban V. attempted 
to revive the vaflalage and annual rent to which king John 
had fubjefted his kingdom, it was unanimoufly | agreed 
by all the eftates of the realm in parliament aflembled, 
(40 Edw. III.) that king John’s donation was null and void, 
being without the concurrence of parliament, and contrary 
to his coronation oath; and all the temporal nobility and 
commons engaged, that if the pope fhould endeavour by 
procefs or otherwife to maintain thefe ufurpations, they 
would refift him with all their power. 

In the reign of Richard [I. it was found neceffary to 
ftrengthen thefe laws, and, therefore, it was enacted by 
itat. 3 Ric. I]. cap. 3. and 7 Ric. I]. cap. 12. firft, that 
no alien fhould be capable of letting his benefice to farm ; 
and, afterwards, that no alien fhould be capable of being 
prefented to any ecclefiaftical preferment, under the penalty 
of the ftatute of provifors. By the ftatute 12 Ric. IL. 
cap. 15. all liegemen of the king, accepting of a living 
by any foreign provilion, are put. out of the king’s 
protection, and the benefice made void, To which the 
ftatute 13 Ric. II. cap. 2. ft. 2. adds banifhment and for- 
feiture of lands and goods; and by cap. 3. of the fame 
ftatute, any perfon bringing over any citation or excom- 
munication from beyond fea, on account of the execution of 
the foregoing ftatutes of provifors, hall be imprifoned, for- 
feit his goods and lands, and moreover fuffer pain of life 
and member. 

In the writ for the execution of all thefe ftatutes, the 
words premunire facias, being ufed to command a citation 
of the party, have denominated, in common {peech, not only 
the writ, but the offence itfelf of maintaining the papal 
power, by the name of premunire. And, accordingly, 
the next ftatute, 16 Ric. II. apt 5. ufually called the 


ftatute of premunire, and generally referred to by all fubfe- 
quent ftatutes, enacts, that whoever procures at Rome, or 
elfewhere, any tranflations, proceffes, excommunications, 
bulls, inftruments, or other things which touch the king, 
againft him, his crown and realm, and all perfons aiding 
therein, fhall be put out of the king’s proteétion, their lands 
and goods forfeited te the king’s ufe, and they fhall be 
attached by their bodies to anfwer to the king and his 
council; or procefs of premunire factas fhall be made out 
againft them, as in other cafes of provifors. By the 
ftatute 2 Hen. IV. cap. 3. all perfons who accept any 
provilion from the pope, to be exempt from canonical 
obedience to their proper ordinary, are alfo fubje&ted to 
the penalties of premunire; and this is the lait of our 
ancient {tatutes touching this offence. 

Such is the original meaning of the offence, which we 
call premunire; viz. introducing a foreign power into this 
land, and creating imperium in imperio, by paying that obe- 
dience to papal procefs, which conttitutionally belonged to 
the king alone, long before the reformation in the reign of 
Henry VIII.; at which time the penalties of premunire 
were indeed extended to more papal abufes than before; as 
the kingdom then entirely renounced the authority of the 
fee of Rome, though not all the corrupted doétrines of the 
Roman church. And, therefore, by the feveral ftatutes of 
24 Hen. VIII. cap. 12. and 25 Hen. VIII. cap. rg. and 
21. to appeal to Rome from any of the king’s courts; to 
fue to Rome for any licence or difpesfation ; or to obey 
any procefs from thence, are made liable to the pains of 
premunire. And, in order to reftore to the king in effe& 
the nomination of vacant bifhoprics, and yet keep up the 
eftablifhed forms, it is ena@ted by ftatute 25 Hen. VIII. 
cap. 20. that if the dean and chapter refufe to ele@& the 
perfon named by the king, or any archbifhop or bifhop to 
confirm or confecrate him, they fhall fall within the penalties 
of the ftatutes of premunire. Alfo, by ftat. 5 Eliz. cap. 1. 
to refufe the oath of fupremacy will incur the pains of 
premunire ; and to defend the pope’s jurifdiétion in this 
realm is a premunire for the firft offence, and high treafon 
for the fecond. So, too, by itatute 13 Eliz. cap. 2. to 
import any Agnus Dei, crofles, beads, or, other fuperftitious 
things, pretended to be hallowed by the bifhop of Rome, 
and tender the fame to be ufed ; or to receive the fame with 
fuch intent, and not difcover the offender ; or if a juftice 
of the peace, knowing thereof, fhail not within fourteen days 
declare it to a privy-counfellor ; they all incur a premunire. 

Farther, to contribute to the maintenance of a Jefuit’s 
college, or any popifh feminary whatever, beyond fea; or 
any perfon in the fame; or to contribute to the main- 
tenance of a Jefuit or Popifh prieft in England; is by 
ftatute 27 Eliz. cap. 2. made lable to the penalties of 
premunire. 

Thus far, fays judge Blackftone, the penalties of pre- 
munire feem to have kept within the bounds of their 
original inftitution, viz. the deprefling the power of the 
pope ; but it was afterwards thought fit to apply thofe 
penalties to other heinous offences. Thus, 1. By the 
itatute 1 & 2 Phil. & Mary, cap. 8. to moleit the pof- 
feflors of abbey lands granted by parliament to Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. is a premunire. 2. So likewife is the 
offence of aéting as a broker or agent in any ufurious con- 
tract, where above 10 per cents intereft is taken, by ftatute 
13 Eliz. cap. 10. 3. To obtain any ftay of proceedings, 
other than by arreft of judgment, or writ of error, in any 
{uit for a monopoly, is likewife a premunire, by ftatute 
21 Jac. I. cap. 3. 4. To obtain an exclufive patent for Re 
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fole making or importation of gunpowder or arms, or to 
hinder others from importing them, is alfo a premunire by 
two ftatutes; the one 16 Car. J. cap. 21, the other 
u Jac. 11. cap.'8.' 5. On the abolition, by ftatute 
1z Car. II. cap. 24. of purveyance, and the prerogative 
of pre-emption, or taking any victual, beafts, or goods for 
the king’s ufe, at a ftated price, without confent of the 
proprietor, the exertion of any fuch power for the future 
was declared to incur the penalties of premunire. 6. To 
affert, malicioufly and advifedly, by fpeaking or writing, 
that both or either houfe of parliament have a legiflative 
authority without the king, is declared a premunire by 
ftatute 13 Car. I]. cap. 1. 7. By the habeas corpus act 
alfo, 31 Car. II. cap. 2. it is a premunire, and incapable 
of the king’s pardon, befides other heavy penalties, to fend 


any fubjeét of this realm a prifoner into parts beyond the, 


feas. 8. By the ftatute 1 W. & M. ftat. 1. cap. 8. per- 
fons of eighteen years of age refufing to take the new oaths 
of allegiance, as well as fupremacy, upon tender by the 
proper magiftrate, are fubject to the penalties of a pre- 
munire ; and by ftat. 7 & 8 W. III. cap. 24. ferjeants, 
counfellors, proctors, attornies, and all officers of courts, 
practifing without having taken the oaths of allegiance and 
fupremacy, and fubfcribing the declaration againtt popery, 
are guilty of a premunire, whether the oaths be tendered 
or no. g. By the ftatute 6 Ann. cap. 7. to affert mali- 
cioufly and dire€tly, by preaching, teaching, or advifed 
fpeaking, that the then pretended prince of Wales, or any 
perfon other than according to the atts of fettlement and 
union, hath any right to the throne of thefe kingdoms ; or 
that the king and parliament cannot make laws to limit the 
defeent of the crown; fuch preaching, teaching, or advifed 
{peaking is a premunire ; as writing, printing, or publifhing 
the fame doétrines amount to high treafon. 10. By flatute 
6 Ann. cap 23. if the affembly of peers of Scotland, con- 
yened to elect their fixteen reprefentatives in the Britifh par- 
liament, fhall prefumeto treat of any other matter fave only the 
election, they incur the penalties of apremunire. 11. The 
ftatute 6 Geo. I. cap. 18. the year after the infamous 
South Sea projeét had beggared half the nation, makes 
all unwarrantable undertakings by unlawful fubfcriptions, 
then commonly known by the name of bubbles, fubject to 
the penalties of apremunire. 12. The ftatute 1z Geo. ITI. 
c. 11. fubjeéts to the penalties of the ftatute of premunire 
all fuch as knowingly and wilfully folemnize, affilt, or are 
prefent at, any forbidden marriage of fuch of the defcendants 
of the body of king George II. as are by that act pro- 
hibited to contract matrimony without the confent of the 
crown. 

The punifhment of premunire is thus fummed up by 
fir Edward Coke, that, from the conyiction, the defendant 
fhall be out of the king’s proteGtion, and his lands and tene- 
ments, goods and chattels, forfeited to the king; and that 
his body’ fhall remain in prifon at the king’s pleafure, or 
(as other authorities have it) during life. (1 Bullt. rgg.) 
And fo odious, adds the fame author, was this offence of 
premunire, that a man who was attainted of the fame might 
have been flain by any other man without danger of law ; 
becaufe it was provided by law (ftat. 25 Edw. III. ftat. 5. 
cap. 22.) that any man might do to him as to the king’s 
enemy ; and any man may lawfully kill an enemy. But 
to obviate fuch miftaken and favage notions, the ftatute 
5 Eliz. cap. 1. provides, that it fhall not be lawful to kill 
any perfon attainted in a pramunire, any law, ftatute, 
opinion, or expofition of law to the contrary notwithftand- 
ing. However, fuch delinquent, though protected as a 
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part of the public from public wrongs, can bring no action 
for private injury, how atrocious foever ; being fo far out of 
the proteétion of the law, that it will not guard his civil 
rights, nor remedy any grievance which he, as an individua., 
may fuffer. And no man, knowing him to be guilty, can 
with fafety give him comfort, aid, or relief. 1 Hawk. 
P.C.§ 5. Blackft. Comm. book iv. cap. 8. 

PReEMUNIRE is now chiefly ufed for the punifhment ap- 
pointed by the ftatutes above-mentioned. Thus, when it 
is faid a man for an offence fhall incur a premunire, it is 
meant he fhall incur the penalty appointed by the ftatute 
16 Ric. II., commonly called the ftatute of premunire. 
It is obferved, however, to the honour of our courts of law, 
that profecutions for a premunire are unheard of in them. 
The only inftance of one to be found is in the State Trials ; 
when the penalties of a premunire were inflicted on fome 
perfons for refufing to take the oath of allegiance in the 
reign of Charles II. 2 Hargr. State Tr. 263. 

PRENANTHES, in Botany, well named by Vaillant, 
from renvic, drooping, and xv$o:, a flower, in allufion to the 
pendulous pofition of the unexpanded blofloms.—Linn. 
Gen. gor. Schreb. 528. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 1532. 
Mart. Moll. Di€&. v. 3. Sm. Fl. Brit. 821. Aut. Hort. 
Kew. v. 4. 443. Purfh. 498. Juff. 168. Gaertn. t. 158. 
—Clafs and order, Syngenefia Polygamia equalis. Nat. Ord, 
Compofite femiflofculofe, Linn. Cichoracee, Jufl. 
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equal in number to the florets, with a few unequal, very 
fhort, fcales at its bafe. Cor. compound, of a nearly fimple 
circle of florets, which are from five to eight, or more, all 
perfect and equal, each of one ligulate, abrupt, four-toothed 
petal. Stam. Filaments five, capillary, very fhort ; anthers 
united into a cylindrical tube. iff. Germen nearly ovate ; 
ftyle thread-fhaped, longer than the ftamens ; ftigma cloven, 
reflexed. Peric. none, except the cylindrical calyx, very 
flightly contraéted at its mouth. Seeds folitary to each 
floret, heart-fhaped. Down capillary, moitly feffile. Re- 
cept. naked. ; 

Eff. Ch. Receptacle naked. Calyx with fcales at the 
bafe. Down fimple, nearly feffile. Florets in a fimple 
row. 

Seven {pecies of Prenanthes are mentioned in the Sp. Pi, 
of Linneus, and one in his Mantiffa. Willdenow has aug- 
mented the number to thirty-three, partly from new dif- 
coveries, and partly by removing hither certain plants, 
which Linneus and others had referred either to Laduca, 
Hieracium, or Crepis. How far he may be right in fome 
of thefe inftances, we have not fufficient materials to judge 
by; but with refpect to Crepis pulchra, fee Engl. _ Bot. 
t. 2325, we cannot help diflenting frem his opinion. 
Michaux. and Purfh have added fix {pecies to thofe known 
to Willdenow, and the latter has corre&ted him in one or 
two cafes.— Six fpecies occur in the Hortus Kewenjis. 

The following will giye an idea of the genus. 

P. purpurea. Purple-flowered Prenanthes. Linn. Sp. Pl, 
121. Willd. n. 5. Aitsnoa. Jacq. Ainitrs togngs 
(Sonchus fylvaticus; Ger. Em. 294.)—Florets four or 
tive. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, toothed; glaucous beneath ; 
heart-fhaped and clafping the ftem at their bafe.—Native 
of groves and thickets in Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy, flowering in July and Auguft, and making an ele- 
gant appearance amongit alpine bufhes. The root is peren- 
mal. Stem ere&t, round, flender, leafy, two or three feet 
high, panicled, many-flowered. Leaves alternate, horizontal, 
from three to five inches long, very {mooth. Flowers very 
numerous, crimfon or purplifh, drooping, on flender ftalks. 
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Common Calyx cylindrical, {mooth, its feales . 
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P. alba. White-flowered. Prenanthes. Linu. Sp. PI. 
1121. Willd. n. 12. Ait.-n. 2. Sims in Curt. Mag. 


t. 1079.—Florets numerous. Leaves angular, fomewhat 
haftate, toothed. Flowers drooping, cluitered, panicled. 
—Native of North America. Hardy in our gardens, flower- 
ing in July and Augult. The root is perennial. Stem 
herbaceous, two or three feet high. Flowers plentiful, 
white, with a purple calyx. This plant has a peculiar and 
fragrant {mell. The great number of forets in each calyx 
is an exception to the generic character, but every other 
part agrees with Prenanthes. 

P. ferpentaria. Lion’s-foot Prenanthes. Purfh n. 9. 
t. 24.—** Leaves toothed, rough; radical ones palmate ; 
thofe on the ftem pinnatifid, fomewhat three-lobed, their 
middle fegment deeply three-cleft ; uppermoit lanceolate. 
Clufters fomewhat panicled, drooping. Calyx with eight 
{cales and twelve florets.’’—Native of the mountains of 
Virginia and Carolina.—Perennial, flowering from Augutt 
to OGober. About two feet high. Flowers pale purple. 
The inhabitants know this plant by the name of Lion’s-foot, 
and efteem it a {pecific for the bite of a rattle-fnake. Mr. 
Purfh, from whofe work alone all our knowledge of the 
prefent {pecies is derived, fays he was a witnefs of its efficacy. 
A man being bitten in the foot by a mocaffin {nake, a 
fpecies efteemed the moft dangerous, an inflammation and 
{welling of his whole leg took place immediately. By 
taking inwardly the milky juice of this herb boiled in milk, 
and applying the fteeped leaves, very frequently changed, 
to the wound, he was cured in a few days. 

P. muralis, Wall Prenanthes, or Ivy-leaved Lettuce. 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 1121. Willd. n. 30. Ait. n.6. Fl. Brit. 
n. 1. Engl. Bot. t. 457. Curt. Lond. fafc. 5. t. 58. 
Fl. Dan. t. 509. (Sonchus'levis muralis ; Ger. Em. 293.) 
—Florets five. Leaves runcinate, toothed, their terminal 
lobe five-angled.—-Native of fhady groves, on a chalky 
foil, and often on expofed walls and cliffs, in England and 
other parts of Europe, flowering in July. The root is 
perennial, fomewhat woody and knotty. Herb flender, 
delicate, brittle, fmooth, and milky. Stem ereét, twelve 
or eighteen inches high, round, leafy. Leaves rather glau- 
cous, with a red or purple tinge. Panicle much divaricated, 
with numerous fmall bradeas. Flowers yellow, drooping 
before they expand. 

PRENDER, formed from the French prendre, to take, 
in Law, a power or right of taking a thing before it is 
offered. 

Such a thing /ies in render, but not in prender. 
Rep. p. 1. Sir John Peter’s cafe. See RENDER. 

PrEeNnpeER de Baron is an exception to difable a woman 
from purfuing an appeal of murder againft the killer of her 
former hufband, taken from her having married a fecond. 
See APPEAL. 

PRENESTIN£ Sorrss. See Sorres. 

PRENOMEN, PraNomeEn, among the Romans, a pro- 
per name, or name prefixed to the general name of the fa- 
mily ; as Caius, Lucius, Marcus, &c. 

The prenomen anf{wers to our Chriftian name, Peter, Paul. 
&c. It was not introduced among the Romans till long 
time after the nomen. 

The name of the family was given by the Romans to their 
children foon after their birth; but the prenomen was not 
given them till they took the virile habit, or about the age 
of feventeen years. -See NAME. 

Varro reckons up thirty prenomina among the Romans. 

The ufual ones may be reduced to eighteen. — 

The Greeks had no prenomina ; they had but one name. 
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PRENOTION, Prenorio, or Precognitio, a notice 
or piece of knowledge preceding fome other, in refpe& of 
time. 

Such is the knowledge of the antecedent ; which muft 
precede that of the conclution. See Common Notions, and 
PRANOTION. 

PRENPERG, in Geography, a town of Auftria; 12 
miles E.S.E. of Glaggnitz. 

PRENSDORF, a town of the principality of Quer- 
furt ; two miles N. of Dahma. 

PRENZLOW, an independent town of the Ucker 
Mark of Brandenburg, and capital of the country; alfo, 
the chief feat of the court of juftice. It is large and well 
built, with ftraight and broad ftreets, feated on a fruitful 
plain on the lake and river Ucker. It is divided into the 
Old and New, and its corporation derives confiderable re- 
venues from the city mills, its feveral farms, and large woods. 
The judge ot the numerous French colony eftablifhed in this 
town is invefted with authority over all the French colonies 
in the Ucker Mark. Its three convents have been alienated ; 
but its fix churches have divine fervice regularly performed 
inthem. Hereisa good Latin fchool ; and the place itfelf 
carries on a very large trade in corn, cattle, and tobacco: 
for the laft it is particularly noted, and alfo for its manu- 
facture of cloth: 48 miles N.N.E. of Berlin. N. lat. 53° 
ryfas Kedong. 19°. 93! 

PREOBRAZENIJA, or [land of Transfiguration, an 
ifland in the North Pacific ocean, about 150 miles from the 
S E. coait of Ruffia. N. lat. 58° 30’. E. long. 175° 14’. 

PREOBRAZENSKOI, a town of Ruffia, in the go- 
vernment of Upha; 92 miles E. of Orenburg. 

PREPACH, a town of the duchy of Wurzburg ; five 
miles S.S.E. of Geroltzhofen. 

PREPARANTIA, or Preparantia Va/a, in Ana- 
tomy, the {permatic veffels ; being two arteries, and as many 
veins of the tefticles; thus called by the ancients, from an 
opinion that the feed began to be prepared inthem. See 
Spermatic Vefels, and GENERATION. 

PREPARATION, Przparatio, Apparatus, in Ma- 
thematics, makes one of the parts or branches of a demon- 
ftration. 

If it be a propofition in geometry that is to be demon- 
ftrated, the preparation confifts in certain lines to be drawn 
in the figure: if a propofition in arithmetic, in fome com- 
putation to be made to come the more eafily at the demon- 
ftration. 

PrEPARATION, in Chemifiry and Pharmacy, 1s applied to 
the feveral manners of managing the materia medica, and of 
difpofing it to ferve the feveral purpofes. 

There are various preparations of mercury, antimony, and 
other drugs, to purify them, fublime, calcine, edulcorate 
them, &c. 

PREPARATIONS, in Anatomy, parts of animal bodies pre- 
pared and preferved in various ways, in order to exhibit their 
natural or difeafed ftru€ture or appearances, in fhort any 
facts illuftrating their organization, economy, habits, natu- 
ral changes, pathology, &c. 

The knowledge of anatomy is fubfervient to various pur- 
pofes, both of pleafure and utility. By inveftigating the 
{tru&ture of our organs, and the relations of the different 
parts of the mechanifm, and comparing thefe with what we 
fee of the living aétions, we arrive at the moft fatisfaétory 
knowledge that can be obtained of the latter. Thefe fub- 
jects, and the inferences which they lead to, independently 
of their conne&tion with the various branches of medical 
{cience, form as interefting a ftudy to the philofopher as any 
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department of nature. But the utility of thefe ftudies is 
placed in a much more important light, when we view their 
bearings on the healing art, and their tendency to illuftrate 
every thing connected with the prefervation and reftoration 
of health, tothe right underftanding of which they are in- 
difpenfible. An examination. of bodies in various fates of 
difeafe lays the foundation of*pathology. It is an um- 
portant object of this fcience to afcertain how the {tructure 
of our organs is altered by accident or difeafe, and what 
{ymptoms denote thefe alterations : we are thus enabled to 
determine during life, how parts which are not vifible are 
affeGted, and to decide on the chances of reftoration. To 
the furgical operator an acquaintance with the form and re- 
lative pofition of parts is principally ufeful. 

DiffeGtion of recent lsodies is the chief method of learning 
anatomy, as it fhews us the organs in the condition molt 
nearly approaching to that of life. Individuals of both 
fexes and of all ages muft be carefully examined, as they 
exhibit varieties of confiderable importance in phyfiology 
and pathology. Immediately after death, animal bodies be- 
come fubjeét to the chemical changes, which refult from 
the affinities between them, and -the furrounding elements. 
Hence alterations occur, which muft be carefully diftin- 
guifhed from the natural living appearances. Our in- 
ferences from the fubje¢ts ordinarily employed for diflection 
mutt therefore be corrected by the occafional opportunities 
of examining the human fubjeét, or animals while {till warm. 
It would be ufelefs to enter here into practical direétions for 
the condu@t of diffe&tiens, which the indifpenfible labours 
of the difleCting room will fupply in a few days: ftill lefs 
can we go through detailed initructions for the expofure of 
the individual parts, for this would be only repeating what 
we have already faid in the verious anatomical articles 
of the Cyclopedia. We refer on thefe points to the works 
of Lieutaud, Bell, Maygrier, Marjolin, and others, enu- 
merated at the end of the’ prefent article. 

But the labours of the anatomift are not confined to the 
fimple diffeGtion of. recent bodies. When he has prepared 
parts, of which the diffection is difficult and tedious, he 
preferves them in fpirits of wine, which alters them fo 
flightly, that they ftill exhibit moft of the fa¢ts that are to 
be learned from their recent difle¢tion. He fills the veflels 
with fluids of different kinds, and is thus enabled to afcer- 
tain points concerning minute ftructure, which would other- 
wife efcape notice. He employs mixtures of wax, rofin, 
tallow, &c. to fill the blood-veffels: thefe being thrown in 
warm, become firm when cold, and thus enable him more 
eafily to trace the various ramifications. When the parts 
are difle€ted and dried, the courfe of the veflels is rendered 
apparent. Such preparations, thoroughly dried and var- 
nifhed, laft for a great length of time. Parts again are 
often dried and preferved in oil of turpentine. Quickiilver is 
frequently employed as an injection, and penetrates into the 
minutett veflels ; thefe preparations are ufually dried, and have 
a beautiful appearance when preferved in oil of turpentine. 

When coloured mixtures of wax and rofin are injected 
into the veflels or cavities of any organ, and the foft parts 
are deltroyed by immerfion in the muriatic or nitric acids, 
complete cafts of the tubes or hollows are procured. 

Immerfion in diluted acids, and other chemical menftraa, 
long maceration in water, boiling, &c. are all occafionally 
employed as auxiliary modes of unravelling the texture of 
parts, or determining their diftinguifhing characters. 

The ufe of acids is particularly important with refpect to 
the bones: it removes their earthy particles, leaving the 
animal matter and vafcylar ftructure behind. 
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Delicate animal textures are rendered firm by reified 
{pirits of wine, which is the bef means of accomplifhing 
the purpofe. It renders the brain perfe€tly hard. But it 
has always the inconvenience of making tran{parent organs 
opaque. Solutions of corrofive fublimate, or alum, and 
mixtures of acid with water, have fimilar effeéts, but thefe 
fubftances deftroy the edge of the knife, and render the f{pi- 
rits, in which the part is afterwards preferved, turbid, 

The bones are preferved by merely immerfing them in 
water, until all the foft parts are rotten, and then expofing 
them to the fun and air to bleach. ‘The means juft enume- 
rated are employed for the purpofe of difcovering and ex- 


pofing the ftruéture of the body, and for preferving parts 


when thus prepared. 

The art is {till more important in reference to morbid ana- 
tomy, becaufe theopportunities of finding difeafes are com- 
paratively rare; and no demonitrations of morbid anatomy 
could be given without a colle¢tion of parts thus preferved. 

For the detailed inftru€tions concerning the manner of 
performing the procefles juft enumerated, we refer to the 
various publications, of which a catalogue is {ubjoined, and 
particularly to the more modern ones. 

Lyfer, Culter anatomicus, hoc eft methodus brevis, fa- 
cilis, et per{picua artificiofe et compendiofe humana corpora 
incidendi. Hafnie, 1653, 8vo. 

Bartholin, Adminiftrationum anatomicarum fpecimen ; 
{ubjoined to the third edition. of the work of Lyfer, Frank- 
fort, 1679, 8vo. 

Taffin, Adminiftratsons anatomiques, Paris, 1673; 12mo. 

Albinus, Oratio, que ad veram viam, ad fabric corporis 
humani cognitionem ducit. Leid. 1721, 4to. 

Caffebohm, Methodus fecandi mulculos, et methodus {e- 
candi vifcera. Halle, 1740, 8vo. 

Lieutaud, Effais anatonnques, 8vo. 

Sue,,Anthropetomie, ou l’art d’injefter, de diflequer, 
dembaumer, et conferver les parties du corps humain. 
Paris, 1765, 12mo. ’ 

Pole, Anatomical Inftru€tor; or an illuftration of the 
modern and moft appreved methods of preparing and pre- 
ferving the different parts of the human body, and of qua. 
drupeds, by injeCtion, corrofion, maceration, diitention, ar- 
ticulation, modelling, &c. London, 1790, 8ve. 

Dumeril, Effai fur les moyens de perfectionner et d’étudie 
Vart de Vanatomilte. Paris, 1803, 8vo. 

Maygrier, Manuel de l’anatomifte, ou traité methodique 
et raifonné fur la maniére de préparer toute les parties 
de anatomie. Paris, 1811, 8va. 

Marjolin, Manuel d’anatomie, centenant l’expofition des 
méthedes les plus avantageufes a fuivre pour difléquer, in- 
jecter, conferver les parties qui compofent le corps de 
homme, et pour proceder a louverture et a l’examen des 
cadavres ; ouvrage {pécialement deftiné a fervir de guide aux 
eleves, qui defirent faire un étude approfondie de l’anatomie ; 
vol.i. Paris, 1812, 8vo, 

C. Bell’s Syftem of DifleGtions ; explaining the anatomy 
of the human body, the manner of difplaying the parts, and 
their varieties in difeafe, Folio, with plates. 

C. Bell’s Syftem of Diffe€tions, &c. &c. ; pointing out 
tothe fludent the objects moft worthy his attention during 
a courfe of diffeGions, 2 vols. 12mo. 

. PreraRAtion of Difcords, in Mufic. Roufleau has made a 
long article of this term unneceflarily : 40 prepare a difcord,. 
is its being a concord to the preceding note or found ; and re- 


Jolving a difcord, is its being fucceeded by a concord. But an 


example in notes will be the beft explanation of thefe rules. 
See CounTrrPomnt, Composition, and explanatory plates. 
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- The above are all the original, prepared, and funda- 
mental difcords, except the 7th, which need not always 


be prepared. 
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The 


, extreme 6%, and extreme b7th, may 


The regular pr: pared difcords are the 2, 4, 7s 9. 

reft, as the 4%, “b 

be ufed fer faltum, or by leaps. 
PREPARATORY Torrure. 
PREPARIO, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Eatft 

Indian fea, confifting of a ridge of land, covered with 

wood; and having a pond of fine frefh water above is very 


See TorTuRE. 


convenient for watering. No animals are vifible upon it 
except rats, {quirrels, and monkies. Two ledges of rocks 
project into the fea at the watering point, and between them 
1s a fine fandy beach, where boats may land very eafily with 
calks to water. N. lat. 14° 50'. E.long. 93° 45/. 

PREPENSED, Prezpensus, in Law, denotes fore- 
thought. In which fenfe we fay prepenfed malice, &c. 

It, when a man is flain upon a fudden quarrel, there 
were malice prepenfed formerly between them, it makes 
it murder ; and as it is called in fome ftatutes, prepenfed 
murther. 

PREPIA, in Geography, atown of Afiatic Turkey, in 
Natolia ; eight miles S. of Mogla. 

Vor. XXVIII. 


PRE 
PREPOSITION, Pr-zposirio, in Grammar, one of the 


parts of {peech or difcourfe. 

The prepofition is an indeclinable particle, which yet 
ferves to govern the nouns that follow it. Such are, pers 
pro; propter, in, with, through, from, by, &c. 

They are called prepofitions, becaufe praepofita, placed be- 
fore the nouns they govern. 

F, Buffier does not allow the prepofition to be a part of 
{peech, but merely a modificative of a part of fpeech; viz. 
of the nouns; ferving only to modify or circumftantiate it. 
See MopiFicaTive. 

The ingenious Mr. Harris ranges the prepofition under 
the clafs of conneétives, and defines it a part of {peech 
devoid itfelf of fignification, but fo formed as to unite 
two words that are fignificant, and that refufe to unite or 
coalefce of themfelves. Thofe conneétives which join fen- 
tences, are called conjunGtions. Hermes, book ii. chap. 3. 

One great ufe (fays bifhop Lowth, Int. to Eng. Gram, 
p- 114.) of prepofitions in Englifh, isto exprefs thofe rela- 
tions, which in fome languages are chiefly marked by cafes, 
or the different endings .of the noun. 

Prepofitions are alfo prefixed to words in fuch manner as 
to coalefce with them, and to become a part of them. 
There are alfo certain particles, which are thus employed 
in compofition of words, yet cannot ftand by themfelves in 
conftruéction ; which are called infeparable prepofitions ; as 
a, be, con, &c. 

PREPOSITUS Vit. is fometimes ufed for the chief 
officer of the king, in a town, manor, or village. 

In ancient records, the prepofitus villa was no more than 
the bailiff of the lord of the manor. 

Prepofitus ville is fometimes alfo ufed, in later writers, 
for the conftable of a town, or petty conftable. 

Prepositus Ecclefie. See Cuurcn-Reve. 

Quatuor homines Prepofitit, in Crompton, &c. denote four 
men of each town, who are to appear before the juftices of 
the foreft in their circuit. 

PREPUCE, or Preputium, in Anatomy, the forefkin, 
is the loofe doubling of integuments covering the glans of 
the penis and of the chtoris. See GENERATION. 

Preruce, Difeafes of, in Surgery. See Puimosis, Pa- 
RAPHIMOSIS, &c. 

PRERAU, or PrzerRow, in Geography, one of the 
moft ancient towns of Moravia, and capital of a circle to 
which it gives name, containing about 300 houfes ; 13 miles 
S.E. of Olmutz. N. lat. 42° 26’. E. long. 17° 26/. 

PREROGATIVE, Prarocativa, a privilege, or 
pre-eminence, which one perfon has over another. 

The word is borrowed from the appellation of a century 
in ancient Rome, which gave the firft vote, or fuffrage, 
in the comitia, or aflemblies for the eleftion of magiftrates ; 
quafi prerogati ; becaufe firft afked, or their fuffrage firft 
required. 

Their vote was called omen prerogativum, becaufe the reft 
ufually gave their votes the fame way. 

PREROGATIVE of the fing, Prerogativa Regis, is that 
power, pre-eminence, and privilege, which the king hath 
over and above all other perfons, and out ef the ordinary 
courfe of the common law, in right of his regal dignity. 
The king’s prerogatives are either dire@ or incidental: the 
direé are {uch pofitive fubftantial parts of the royal charaGter 
and authority, as are rooted in any {pring from the king’s 
political perfon, eonfidered merely by itfelf, without reference 
to any other extrinfic circumftance ; as the right of fending 
ambafladors, of creating peers, and of making war or 
peace. But fuch prerogatives as are incidental, bear always 
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a relation to fomething elfe, diftin& from the king’s perfon, 
and are indeed only exceptions, in favour of the crown, to 
thofe general rules that are eftablifhed for the reft of the 
community ; fuch as, that no cofts fhall be recovered againft 
the king, that the king can never be a joint-tenant, and that 
his debt hall be preferred before a debt to any of his fub- 
jects, &c. &es The fubftantive dire€&t prerogatives are of 
three kinds ; being fuch as regard, firft, the king’s royal cha- 
raéter ; fecondly, his royal.authority ; and, laftly, his royal 
income. See Kine and REVENUE. 

It is one of the principal bulwarks of civil liberty, or of 
the Britifh conftitution, that the king’s prerogative is limited 
by bounds fo certain and notorious, that it is impoflible he 
fhould ever exceed them, without the confent of the people, 
on the ore hand; or without, on the other, a violation of 
that original contract, which in all ftates implicitly, and in 
our’s mott exprefsly, fubfifts between the prince and the fub- 
get. And it is one of the moft manifeft proofs of that ge- 
nuine freedom, which is the boaft of this age and country, 
that the limits of the king’s prerogative may be examined 
and difcufled with decency and refpe€t, without offence and 
danger. This was formerly reckoned among the arcana im- 
peril: and queen Elizabeth directed her parliaments to ab- 
ftain from difcourfing of matters of itate ; and maintained, 
both in perfon and by her minifters, that this auguft aflembly 
ought not to deal, to judge, or to meddle with her ma- 
jefty’s prerogative royal. And king James I. more than 
once laid it down in his fpeeches, that as it is atheifm and 
blafphemy in a creature to difpute what the Deity may do, 
fo it is prefumption and fedition in a fubjeét to difpute what 
a king may do in the height of his power. Good Chrif- 
tians, he adds, will be content with God’s will revealed in 
his word; and good fubjeéts will reft in the king’s will, re- 
vealed in his law. King James’s Works, 557. 531. 

PREROGATIVE, Contempts againft the King’s. See Con- 
TEMPT. 

PREROGATIVE Copyrights, are acts of parliament, pro- 
clamations, and orders of council, liturgies, and books of 
divine fervice, and grammars, and other compofitions, com- 
piled or tranflated at the expence of the crown, tranflation of 
the bible, &c. 

PREROGATIVE Court. See Court of Prerogative. 

PREROGATIVE, Feronies and Mifdemeanors againft the 
King’s, are thofe that relate to the coin, not amounting to 
treafon, againft the king’s council (fee Privy-counct]}, and 
thofe incurred by foreign fervice, by imbezzling the king’s 
armour or warlike ftores (fee Imprzzix), and by defertion 
from the king’s army or navy, which, by the ftanding laws 
of the land, and particularly by 18 Hen. VI. cap. 19, and 
5 Eliz. cap. 5, is made felony, but not without benefit of 
clergy. But by 2 & 3 Edw. VI. cap. 2, clergy is taken 
away from fuch deferters, and the offence is made triable by 
the juftices of every fhire. ‘The fame ftatutes puniili other 
inferior military offences with fines, imprifonments, and other 
penalties. See DesertEr, and Mourryy. 

PREROGATIVE, Property by. See Property. 

PRESA, in the ftalian. Mufic, is in general a chara¢ter 
which fhews when and where a performer in concert is to be- 
gin to fing or play ; but, in particular, in fugues or canons 
it is thus marked + over the note at which the fecond part, 
which is to follow or imitate the firft, muft begin. Ifthe 
mark be repeated a fecond time, it is to fhew the place where 
the third part muft begin, to imitate the fecond ; and fo on 
through all the parts. 

It is in fugues and canons a fignal for the feveral parts to 
begin, after the fubje& is led off. At prefent, in catches, 
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and canoxi chiufi written in one line, this is done by numbers, 
or by this /egno, 


PRESAGE, Pr2sacivm, an augury, or fign of fome- 
thing to come. 

The Romans judged of future events by certain figns, 
which their fuperftition, or the artifice of their priefts, had 
invented. Their moft celebrated prefages were founded on 
the flight of birds, or the entrails of victims. All night- 
birds pafied for birds of ill prefage. 

M. Simon, (t. 1. Acad. Belles Lettres, p. 54.) reduces 
prefages to feven kinds; viz. cafual words, which were di- 
vine voices, when their author was unknown, and human 
voices when it was known who pronounced them ; the ftart- 
ings of iome parts of the body, chiefly of the eyes, the eye- 
brows, and the heart ; the tingling of the ear, and thofe 
imaginary founds, which were fometimes heard ; {neezings 
in the morning, which were net good omens (fee Omens), 
whilit thofe in the afternoon were favourable ; the accidental 
rencounter of certain perfons and certain animals, which pre- 
faged either good or evil; and names of good or bad por- 
tent ; fo that thofe who regarded prefages were very fcru= 
pulous in obferving, that the firft foldiers they enlifted, the 
children who ferved at the facrifices, thofe who performed 
the dedication of a temple, fhould have lucky names, and 
they had an averfion to thofe which imported any thing fad 
or difaftrous. See Propicy. See alfo Aucurs, AusPices, 
and A RUSPICES. 

PRESBURG, or Posen, in Geegraphy, a free and royal 
town of Hungary, and capital of the kingdom ; pleafantly 
and falubrioufly fituated on the N. fide of the Danube, 
at the foot of a mountain on which is acaftle. In the 
cathedral, from the time of king Ferdinand I., the kings 
of Hungary have been crowned. From the year 1723 the 
diets have been held here, the firft having been affembled 
by king Sigifmund in 1411. This has alfo been the re- 
fidence of the council of the king’s lieutenant, of the trea- 
fury-office for Hungary, of the archbifhop of Gran, aad 
likewife a chapter of 14 regular canons, a college with a 
gymnafium and church, befides three other convents and 
churches, a Proteftant fchool, and a Lutheran church. The 
city is badly built: the houfes, properly fo called, do not 
exceed 200, and its fortifications confift merely of a double 
walland moat. The fuburbs are fpacious and handfome, 
and contain four convents with churches, and two hofpitals. 
The peace of Prefburg, as it has been called, between 
France and Auttria, was figned here on the 26th of 
December, 1805 ; 23 miles E.S.E. of Vienna. N. lat. 48° 
to!., BlomgorwySag!. 

PRESBYS, in Ornithology, a name ufed by many of the 
ancient naturalifts for the regu/us criffatus, or golden crowned 
wren. See Moracitita Regulus. 

PRESBYTA, HeccSurm:, in Optics, a term applie¢ to 
perfons in whom the configuration of the cryftalline of the 
eye is too flat, fo that they fee diftant things clearly ; but 
thofe near at hand confufedly. 

The reafon is, that, in near objects, the vifual rays paff- 
ing the retina before they unite, there can be no diftin@- 
nels, fince the diftinét bafe falls too far off beyond the 
retina. 

This defect is helped only with convex glaffes: or fpeéta- 
cles; which will make the rays converge fooner,/and, if they 
are well fitted, fall exactly on the retina. 

The word is formed from the Greek, ap-cSu-, /enex, be- 
caufe old people are naturally fubje& to this defe& : time, 
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and the friction of the eye-lids, &c. gradually wearing the 
ball flat. 

Prefbytz are oppofed to myopes, in whom the cryftalline 
is too round. 

If the diftance between the retina and the cryftalline be 
too {mall, the perfon will likewife be a prefbyta. See Eye 
and Vision. 

PRESBYT A, or Pressytia, from mp:c6uc, old, de- 
fetive fight from flatnefs of the cornea; an infirmity, to 
which old perfons are particularly fubje&. 

PRESBYTER, a prieft, or perfon in prieft’s orders. 

He is thus called from the Greek, wzerSur:e0:, elder, of 
espec6us, old, becaufe, anciently, none were ordained but fuch 
as were advanced in years. 

The great difpute between the retainers to the Geneva 
and the Roman difcipline is, about the famenefs or dit- 
ference of prefbyters and b:fhops in the times of the 
apoftles. 

Thofe who confult Ads, xx. 17. 28. Phil. 1.1. Tit.1. 
5. 7. and 1 Tim. iii. 1. may perhaps be led to conclude, that 
thefe titles were applied to the fame perfons. 

The learned bifhop Uther exprefsly fays, ‘ I have ever 
declared my opinion to be, that epi/copus & prefbyter gradu 
tantum differunt, non ordine ; and contequently, that in places 
where bifhops cannot be had, the ordination by prefbyters 
ftands valid.” And being afked by his majefty at the Ifle 
of Wight, “ Whether he found in antiquity, that prefby- 
ters alone ordained any?” he replied, “* Yes; and that he 
could fhew his majefty more; even where prefbyters alone 
fucceflively ordained bifhops ;”’ and initanced in Jerom’s 
words (Epift. ad Evagrium) of the prefbyters of Alex- 
andria chufing and making their own bifhops frem the days 
of Mark, till Heraclius and Dionyfius. Baxter’s Life, 

. 206. ’ 

E This was the conftant fenfe of our firft reformers, Cran- 
mer, Pilkington, Jewel, Grindal, Whitgift, Bancroft, &c. 
Bifhop Burnet exprefsly fays: “ As for the notion of dif- 
ting offices of bifhop and prefbyter, I confefs it is not fo 
clear to me ; and therefore, fince I look upon the facramental 
actions as the higheft of facred performances, I cannot but 
acknowledge thofe who are empowered for them mutt be of 
the higheft office in the church.’”’ Vind. of the Church of 
Scotland, p. 336. See Bisnop. 

PRESBYTERIANS, a denomination comprehending 
a very confiderable number of perfons in Great Britain ; but 
very differently applied in England and Scotland. The 
Englifh prefbyterians do not materially differ from the inde- 
pendents with regard to church-government and difcipline, 
and mode of worfhip; but they generally allow a greater 
latitude of religious fentiments and communion in their 
churches. The appellation, in this reftricted ufe of it, im- 
plies no attachment to the authority of fynods, prefbyteries, 
or ecclefiaftical aflemblies compofed of deputies from dif- 
ferent churches, any more than to epifcopacy and the eccle- 
fiaftical hierarchy ; and, therefore, according to its original 
ufe, it is improperly applied to many who are now dittin- 
guifhed by it, and who forma very refpe¢table clafs of non- 
conformifts, or proteftant diffenters in this kingdom. See 
INDEPENDENTS. 

But the prefbyterians, properly fo called, and with whom 
the former agree in fome particulars, admit, in general, and 
allowing for that latitude of fentiment, which will ever be 
the refult of unreftrained and liberal enquiry, the doétrinal 
articles of the church of England; their chief difference 
lies in the point of difcipline, viz. who fhall appoint the 
governors of the church, and what fubordination there fhall, 
or fhall not, be between them. 
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‘The preibyterians alloav of no hierarchy, no fubordinatioy 
in the perfons of their minifters; bifhops and priefts they 
maintain, in the times of the apoftles, were the fame; and 
therefore, though they allow epifcopacy, as now fettled in 
the church of England, to be very ancient, yet they deny 
it to be jure divino. 

In lieu of aferies of miniiters one over another, in quality 
of prieits, bifhops, and archbifhops, their polity confifts in a 
feries of affemblies or fynods. ‘Thus every minifter is to be 
obedient to the clailis under which he lives; and that clafs 
to a fynod, provincial, claflical, or cecumenical. 

The power of ordination, with them, refides in a claflis ; 
and none are admitted to adminifter the facrament, but 
thofe ordained by the impofition of hands of other mi- 
nifters. 

They make ufe of deacons to take care of their poor ; 
and, in the government of the church they call in lay-elders ; 
whence their name: from the Greek weeoSurepos, fignifying 
fenior, elder. Sce PRESBYTERY.- 

This is now the eftablifhed difcipline of the church of 
Scotland, where it was introduced as foon as it began to 
aflume a regular form, about the year 1560. Calvin, whofe 
decifions were received among the proteftants of that age 
with incredible fubmiffion, was the patron and reftorer of 
this fcheme of ecclefiaftical policy. ‘The church of Geneva, 
formed under his eye, and by his direétion, was efteemed the 
moft perfect model of government ; and Knox, who, during 
his relidence in that city, had ftudied and admired it, warm- 
ly recommended it to the imitation of his countrymen. But 
on the firft introduétion of this fyftem, he did not think it 
expedient to depart altogether from the ancient form ; in- 
ftead of bifhops he propofed to eftablifh ten or twelve fuper- 
intendants in different parts of the kingdom, who were em- 
powered to infpeét the life and do€trine of the other clergy, 
to prefide in the inferior judicatories of the church, and to 
perform feveral other parts of the epifcopal funtion ; their 
jurifdiGtion, however, extended to facred things only ; they 
claimed no feat in parliament, and pretended no right to the 
dignity or revenues of the former bifhops. The number of 
the inferior clergy was, at this time, very fmall; and in a 
few places only were formed into regular claffes or focieties. 
In order to give greater ftrength and confiftence to the 
prefbyterian plan, Knox, withthe afliftance of his brethren, 
compofed, in 1561, the firlt book of difcipline, which con- 
tains the model or platform of the intended policy. How-~ 
ever, though the general aflembly in the year 1566 had ap- 
proved of the Geneva difcipline, the parliament did not con- 
firm the votes of the aflembly, nor formally deprive the 
bifhops of their power ; but all church affairs from that time 
were managed by prefbyteries, and general aflemblies. In 
the year 1574 they voted the bifhops to be only paftors of 
one parifh; in 1577 they ordained that all bifhops fhould 
be called by their own names; and in the next year they 
voted the name of a bifhop tu be a grievance. In 1580 the 
general aflembly, with one voice, declared diocefan epifco- 
pacy to be unfcriptural and unlawful. In the fame year 
king James, with his family, and the whole nation, fubf{cribed 
a confeflion.of faith, with a folemn league and covenant an- 
nexed, obliging themfelves to maintain and defend the pro- 
teftant doGrine and prefbyterian government. In the year 
1584 the bifhops were reftored by parliament to fome parts 
of their ancient dignity. In 1587 the king confented to an 
a& to take away bifhops’ lands, and annex them to the 
crown; and in 1590 it was ordained, that all who bore 
office in the kirk, or fhould hereafter do fo, fhould fubferibe 
to the book of difcipline. In 1592, all aéts of parliament 
in favour of popery and epifcopacy were annulled; and an 
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ac paffled for eftablifhing the prefbyterian government, its 

eneral affemblies, provincial fynods, prefbyteries, and kirk 
{eflions, with all the different branches of their difcipline and 
jurifdi€tion, in the moft ample manner. This act was again 
confirmed in 1593 and 1594. King James, during the latter 
years of his adminiftration in Scotland, revived the name 
and office of bifhops; but they poffeffed no ecclefiaftical 
jurif{dition or pre-eminence ; their revenues were inconfider- 
able, and they were f{carcely diftinguifhed by any thing but 
by their feat in parliament, and by being the object of the 
clergy’s jealoufy, and the people’s hatred. The king, de- 
lighted with the {plendour and authority which the Englith 
bifhops enjoyed, and eager to effe& an union in ecclefialtical 
policy, refolved to bring both churches to an exact con- 
formity with eachother. Three Scotfmen were confecrated 
bifhops at London, from whom their brethren were com- 
manded to receive orders. Ceremonies unknown in Scot- 
land were impofed ; and though the clergy, lefs obfequious 
than the nobles, boldly oppofed thefe innovations, James, 
long praétifed and well fkilled in the arts of managing them, 
obtained at length their compliance. But Charles 1. a fu- 
perftitious prince, unacquainted with the genius of the 
Scots, imprudent and precipitate in all the meafures he pur- 
fued in that kingdom, prefling too eagerly the reception of 
the Englifh liturgy, and indifcreetly attempting a refump- 
tion of church-lands, kindled the flames of civil war ; and 
the people being left at liberty to indulge their own wifhes, 
the epifcopal church was overturned, and the prefbyterian 
government and difcipline were re-eftablifhed with new vi- 

our. Together with monarchy, epifcopacy was reflored 
in Scotland. The averfion of the nation, however, was in- 
furmountable, and it fubfifted with difficulty. At the Re- 
volution, the inclinations of the people were thought worthy 
the attention of the legiflature, the prefbyterian government 
was again eftablifhed (fee Convention), and being ratified 
by the unron, is {till maintained in that kingdom. 

The abufe of church power in the beginning of the reign 
of James I. obliged many learned minilters and their fol- 
lowers to leave the kingdom, and retire to Amfterdam, 
Rotterdam, the Hague, Leyden, Utrecht, and other places 
of the Low Countries, where Englifh churches were erected 
after the prefbyterian model, and maintained by the {tates 
according to treaty with queen Elizabeth, as the French 
and Dutch churches were in England. 

The firft prefbyterian church in England was eftablifhed 
at Wand{worth, near London, in 15723 and others were 
afterwards ere&ted in neighbouring counties. After the 
commencement of the troubles in the reign of Charles I. 
propofitions for eftablifhing prefbyterian government in Eng- 
land were made in the treaty of Uxbridge, A.D. 1645 ; 
and fo zealous were the advocates for it, that many of them 
maintained the divine right of it. This opinion of its origin 
was carried in the aflembly of divines, but negatived-in the 
houfe of commons. This form of church government was 
eftablifhed, by way of probation, in 1646; though not 
without confiderable oppolition and clamour. 
1648, an ordinance for more effeétually fettling the prefby- 
terian government, without limitation of time, received‘the 
fanction of both houfes, under the title of a form of church 
pereuenent, to be ufed in the churches of England and 

reland. Under the commonwealth, in 1649, the Prefby- 
terian government was declared by the houfe to be the efta- 
blifhed government ; it continued, though at a low ebb, 
under the proteCtorate of Oliver Cromwell, who was more 
favourably inclined to the independents, and to the Refto- 
ration of Charles II., an event in which the prefbyterians 
and army, under the direction of general Monk, concurred. 
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At this period epifcopacy was re-eftablifhed ; the imprudent 
zeal of the prefbyterians was forgotten, and they fuffered in 
common with others who difapproved the hierarchy, and 
who fcrupled conformity to the eftablifhed articles of doc- 
trine and difcipline, till they were in fome meafure relieved 
by the a&t of Toleration, which has been modified, with 
confiderable improvements, favourable to religious liberty, 
during the prefent reign. See ToLreration of Diffnters. 

PRESBYTERY, PResByTERIUM, we:cCutegior, an al- 
fembly of the order of prefbyters, or priefts, with lay- 
elders, for the exercife of ehurch-difcipline. 

The kirk, or church, of Scotland, is divided into fixty- 
nine prefbyteries, each confifting of a number of parifhes, 
not exceeding twenty-four, nor lefs than twelve. 

The minifters of thefe parifhes, with one ruling elder, 
chofen half-yearly, out of every kirk-feflion, conititute a 
prefbytery ; who, meeting in their chief town, whence the 
prefbytery is denominated, choofe a moderator, or, more 
properly, a prolocutor, who muft be a minifter, half- 

early. 
f They determine all appeals from kirk-feffions, i. e. from 
the feveral parochial aflemblies ; but can try nothing at the 
firft inftance cognizable before a kirk¢feffion. 

They compole all differences between minifters and people ; 
for which end, they hold prefbyterial vifitations in each 
parifh, where they examine the regifters of the kirk-feffions, 
&e. 

They enquire into repairs of churches ; fee that the glebe, 
&c. fuffer no dilapidations ; appoint fchools in the parifhes ; 
and fee that the funds be not mifapplied. 

They alone can exclude from the communion ; licenfe 
probationers ; fufpend, depofe, and, in effeét, determine all 
ecclefiaftical matters within their diftri. From the prefby- 
tery there lies an appeal, in all cafes, to provincial fynods. - 

PresByTERY, Pre/byterium, is fometimes alfo ufed for the 
choir of a church, becaufe anciently appropriated to the 
prefbyters. In oppofition to the nave or body of the church, 
which was for the people. 

PRESCHIEF, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in 
Farfiftan ; 18 miles S. of Schiras. 

PRESCIANO, atown of Naples, in Principato Citra ; 
20 miles E.S.E. of Salerno. ; 

PRESCIENCE, in Theology, previfion, or fore-knowledge ; 
that knowledge which God has of things to come. 

The do@trine of predeftination, as fome divines underftand 
it, is founded on the prefcience of God, and on the fuppo- 
fition of all futurity’s being prefent to him. 

Human reafon can fearcely reconcile the prefcience of God 
with the free-agency of man; hence fome have been led to 
deny the divine prefcience, and others to maintain the doc- 
trine of neceflity. See Lrserty and NEcgssITy. 

PRESCOT, in Geography, a market-town and parifh in 
the hundred of Weit-Derby, and county palatine of Lan- 
cafter, England. The town is fituated on the great road 
from London to Liverpool, by Warrington, at the diftance 
of 198 miles N.W. from the metropolis; and fix miles E. 
from Liverpool. It confifts principally of one long, ftraggling 
ftreet, feated upon high ground, in the midft of numerous 
collieries, fome of which extend under the townitfelf. The 
church is a large and fpacious ftruture, with a lofty fteeple, 
which conititutes a prominent objeét of view from all the 
low parts of this county, and of Chefhire, for an extent of 
many miles. Here is befides, a meeting-houfe, appropriated 
to the worfhip of diffenters ; alfo a free-fchool, and feveral 
alms-houfes. The market day is Tuefday, weekly ; and 
there are three fairs during the year. The principal manu- 
fa€ture carried on here is the making of watch-tools, for 
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which the town has been celebrated for upwards of a cen- 
tury. The drawing of pinion wire originated at Prefcot, 
and is carried as far as to fifty drawings. (See Wire.) Here 
are made {mall files, confidered to be the beft in the werld, 
and alfo various component parts of watches. 

According to the parliamentary returns of 1811, Prefcot 
town contained 770 houfes, and a population of 3675 per- 
fons ; and the remainder of the parifh, including the town- 
fhips of Bold, Cronton, Cuerdley, Ditton, Ecclefton, Parr, 
Penketh, Rainford, Ramhill, Great-Sankey, Sutton, Whif- 
ton, Widnefs, Appleton, and Windle, 2867 houfes, and 
16,060 inhabitants. At Ravenhead, clofe to St. Helens, 
which Dr. Aikin, in his “ Defcription of the country 
round Manchefter,” fays, ‘“<has of late years rifen from 
a {mall village to be a well-built and populous market- 
town,”’ is an extenfive manufactory of plate glafs. - This 
was firft eftablifhed in 1773, under the authority of an 
aét of parliament, incorporating the proprietors; but that 
concern having failed in 1794, a new company was incorpo- 
rated the fame year, which has been hitherto eminently fuc- 
cefsful. Cat plate glafs, alfo concave and convex mirrors, 
are now made here, of fizes and qualities equal, or fuperior, 
to any imported from the continent. Of the former, fome 
have been made to meafure 139 inches by 69; and of the 
latter many are manufactured 36 inches in diameter. In 
thefe extenfive works, which cover nearly thirty acres of 
ground, and are inclofed by a wall, upwards of 300 perfons 
are con{tantly employed in the various procefles of melting, 
cating, blowing, polifhing, &c. The room, or hall, in 
which the glaffes are caft, is 200 feet long, by 78 broad ; 
and has its roof entirely fupported by pointed arches refting 
upon the fide walls as abutments. Near this manufactory is 
one for {melting and refining copper ore, brought from Paris 
mountain in Anglefey; and within the townfhip of St. 
Helens is another for fimilar purpofes. 

_ Within the townfhip of Sutton, in this vicinity, is found 
an excellent clay, made ufe of for making fugar moulds, and 
coarfe earthen-ware ; and within the townfhip of Rainford, 
about five miles to the north, is a good clay for making 
crucibles and fine bricks. Coal is abundant throughout the 
whole extent of this parifh, and frequently lies under beds 
of iron-ftone, which appear at one time to have been wrought, 
as on fome particular {pots, beds of coke, or cinders, are dif- 
‘covered feveral feet deep. The tradition of the country is, 
that they indicate the {cites of iron-works eftablifhed by the 
Danes during their occupation of this diftrict. 

The chief feat in the neighbourhood of Prefcot is 
Knowfley-park, the property and principal refidence of the 
earl of Derby. The houfe ftands upon elevated ground, 
and confifts of two divifions, one conitruéted of ftone and 
the other of brick. The ftone divifion, which has two 
round towers attached to it, is faid to have been built by 
Thomas, the firit earl of Derby, about the year 1480, but 
there can be little doubt of the greater antiquity of part of 
it ; and indeed, in the hiftory of the houfe of Stanley, the 
nobleman above-mentioned is fpoken of only as having re- 
paired and beautified the manfion for the reception of his 
fon-in-law king Henry VII. The brick divifion is of mo- 
dern date. In this houfe are various family portraits, and 
fome pictures by the moft celebrated among the Flemifh and 
Italian mafters. The park is extenfive, and abounds with 
fine plantations of young and old trees. See Beauties of 
England and Wales, o ix. by John Brittop, F.S.A. ; 
alfo a Defcription af the Country from 30 to 40 miles round 
“Manchefter, by I. Aikin, M.D., 4to. 1795. 

PRESCRIPTION, Prascrirtio, in Law, aright or 
title acquired by ufe and time. 
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Prefcription is a fort of title introduced for affuring the 
property of effects in favour of perfons who have pofleffed 
them acertain time ; and to keep off any who would difquiet 
them, or recover the thing poflefled, after the term fixed by 
the laws. 

Tourreil calls prefcription a penalty impofed, by the laws, 
upon negligence; and adds, that poffeflors, who have no 
other title to plead but prefcription, are only legal ufurpers. 

In effect, however, the law of prefcription does not 
punifh the indolence of proprietors, but only interprets 
their filence for their confent ; prefuming, that a man who 
neglects to affert his right for a long feries of years, gives 
it up. 

There are fome of the lawyers who doubt, whether time 
and unjuft prefcription be any legitimate means of acquiring. 
Others, more favourable, call it the patrone/s of mankind ; 
as being a general prefumption, under which the law will 
have men live in peace. 

In the common law, prefcription is ufually underftood of 
a poffeffion from time immemorial, or beyond the memory of 
man; as, when my anceftors, or his from whom I have an 
eftate, have enjoyed and ufed it all the time whereof any 
memory remains. 

But in the civil law, and even in our common law, there 
are prefcriptions of a much fhorter date; prefcription of 
forty years excludes all a¢tions whatever. Reform. Leg. 
Ecclef. 

The diftin&ion between cuflom (which fee) and prefcrip- 
tion is this: that cuftom is properly a local ufage, and not 
annexed to any perfon; fuch as, a cuftom in the manor of 
Dale that lands fhall defcend to the youngeft fon: prefcrip- 
tion is merely a perfonal ufage ; as that Sempronius and his 
anceftors, or thofe whofe eftate he hath, have ufed time out 
of mind to have fuch an advantage or privilege. . (Co. 
Litt. 113.) All prefcription muft be either in a man and 
his anceltors, or in a man, and thofe whofe eftate he hath, 
which laft is called prefcribing in a gue eftate. And formerly 
a man might, by the common law, have prefcribed for a 
right which had been enjoyed by his anceftors or predeceflors 
at any diftance of time, though his or their enjoyment of it 
had been fufpended for an indefinite feries of years. But 
by the ftatute of limitations, 32 Hen. VIII. c. 2, it is 
enatted, that no perfon fhall make any prefcription by the 
feifin or poffeffion of his anceftor or predeceffor, unlefs fuch 
feifin or pofleflion hath been within three-fcore years next 
before fuch prefcription be made. This titleof prefcription 
was well known in the Roman law by the name of ufucaptio ; 
fo called, becaufe a man, that gains a title by prefcription, 
may be faid u/u rem capere. 

As to the feveral {pecies of things which may, or may 
not, be prefcribed for, it may be obferved, 1. That nothing 
but incorporeal hereditaments can be claimed by prefcrip- 
tion; as a right of way, acommon, &c. but that no pre- 
{cription can give a title to lands, and other corporeal fub- 
ftances, of which more certain evidence may be had. 2. A 
prefcription muft always be laid in him that is tenant of the 
fee. A tenant for life, for years, at will, or a copy-holder, 
cannot prefcribe, by reafon of the imbecility of their’eftates. 
(4 Rep. 31, 32.) For, as prefcription 1s ufage beyond 
time of memory, it is abfurd that they fhould pretend to 
prefcribe, whote eftates commenced within the remembrance 
of man. 3. A prefcription cannot be for a thing which 
cannot be raifed by grant. 4. What is to arife by matter 
of record cannot be preferibed for, but muft be claimed by 
grant, entered on record; fuch as the royal franchifes of 
deodands, felon’s goods, &c. But the franchifes of trea- 
fure-trove, waifs, eftrays, and the like, may be claimed by 
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prefcription; for they arife from private contingencies, 
and not frem any matter of record. (Co. Litt. 114.) 
5- Among things incorporeal, which may be claimed by 
prefcription, a diftin@iion muft be made with regard to the 
manner of prefcribing; that is, whether a man fhall prefcribe 
in a que eflate, or in himfelf and his anceftors. For if a man 

refcribes in a gue effate (that is, in himfelf, and thofe whofe 
eftate he holds) nothing is claimable by this, prefcription, 
but fuch things as are incident, appendant, or appurtenant 
to lands; but if he prefcribes in himfelf and his anceftors, 
he may prefcribe for any thing whatever that les in grant ; 
not only things that are appurtenant, but alfo fuch as may 
be in grofs. (Litt. § 183. Finch, 1. 104.) 6. Eftates 
gained by prefcription are not of courfe defcendible to the 
heirs general, like other purchafed eftates, but are an excep- 
tion to the rule. Black{ft. Comm. book ii. ch. 17. 

The cuftom of Paris allows of a prefcription of ten years, 
if the parties be prefent ; and of twenty, if abfent ; in fa- 
your of peaceable pofleffors of an inheritance, if they have 
any title, however controverted ; and of thirty years, in 
favour of thofe who poflefs without any title at all. 

In Normandy, a prefcription of\forty years peaceable pof- 
feffion is equivalent to a title to immoveables ; and for move- 
ables, and perfonal aétions, a prefcription of thirty years 
fuffices. ; 

In Romifh countries, prefcription does not avail againft 
the church, if fhort of a hundred years. In France, pre- 
fcription of twenty years is admitted againft all crimes, ex- 
cept duelling, which was excluded by a declaration of the 
year 1679. In matters of adultery, five years fuffice ; ze. 
provided there have been a difcontinuance of profecution all 
that time. 

By our ftatutes, a judge or clerk convicted of falfe en- 
tering pleas, &c. may be fined within two years ; but thofe 
elapfed, he prefcribes againft the punifhment of the ftatute. 

The crime of maintenance or embracery, whereby per- 
jury is committed by a jury, mutt be profecuted within fix 
days; or otherwife the parties prefcribe. 

There is no prefcribing againft a man’s lord; no prefcrip- 
tion avails to take off any fervitude, or tenure; a title is al- 
ways required there. 

The author of the Hiftory of the Inquifition obferves, 
that no time of prefcription avails in matters of herefy; even 
death itfelf does not fecure the fufpected fromthe refearches 
of that tremendous court. 

Prescription, in the Law of Nations. 
TION. 

Prescription, Corporations by, are thofe which have ex- 
ifted as corporations, time whereof the memory of man run- 
neth not to the contrary ; with regard to which the king’s 
confent is prefumed. or though the members thereof can 
fhew no legal charter of incorporation, yet in cafes of fuch 
high antiquity, the law prefumes there once was one; and 
that by the variety of accidents, which a length of time 
may produce, the charter is loft or deftroyed. 

Prescription, Modus by. See Mopus Decimandi. 

Prescriprion de non decimando is a claim to be entirely 
difcharged of tithes, and to pay no compenfation in leu of 
them. Thus the king is difcharged by his prerogative from 
all tithes. (Cro. Eliz. 511.) So a vicar fhall pay no 
tithes to the re¢tor, nor the rector to the vicar, for ‘ eccle- 
fia decimas non folvit ecclefiz.’? (Cro. Eliz. 479. 511. 
Lev. 3. Moor gro.) But thefe perfonal privileges (not 
arifing from or being annexed to the land) are perfonally 
confined both to the king and the clergy ; for their tenant 
or leflee fhall pay tithes, though in their own occupation 
their lands are not generally tithable. (Ibid. 479.) And 
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generally fpeaking, it is an eftablifhed rule, that, in fay 
hands ‘* modus de non decimando non valet.”” (Ibid. 51 1.) 
But fpiritual perfons or corporations, as monafteries, abbots, 
bifhops, and the like, were always capable of having their 
lands totally difcharged of tithes, by various ways, (Hob. 
309. Cro. Jac. 308.) as, 1. By real compofition: 2. By 
the pope’s bull of exemption: 3. By unity of poffeffion ; 
as when the rectory of a parifh, and lands in the fame parith, 
both belonged to a religious houfe, thofe lands were dif- 
charged of tithes by this unity of poflefiion: 4. By preferip- 
tion; having never been liable to tithes, by being always in 
{piritual hands: 5. By virtue of their order; as the Knights 
Templars, Ciftercians, and others, whofe lands were privi- 
leged by the pope with a difcharge of tithes. (2 Rep. 44. 
Seld. tith. c. 43. § 2.) Though upon the diffolution of 
abbeys by Henry VIII., moft of thefe exemptions from 
tithes would have fallen with them, and the lands become 
tithable again, had they not been {upported and upheld by 
the ftatute 31 Hen. VITT. c. 13. which enaéts, that all per- 
fons who fhould come to the peffeffion of the lands of an 
abbey then diflolved, fhould hold them free and difcharged 
of tithes, in as large and ample a manner as the abbeys them- 
felves formerly held them. And from this original have 
fprung all the lands, which, being in lay hands, do at pres 
fent claim to be tithe-free; for, if a man can fhew his 
lands to have been fuch abbey lands, and alfo immemori- 
ally difcharged of tithes by any of the means before-men- 
tioned, this is now a good prefeription de non decimando. 
But he mutt fhew both thefe requifites: for abbey lands, 
without a {pecial ground of difcharge, are not difcharged 
of courfe; neither will any prefcription de non decimando 
avail in total difcharge of tithes, unlefs it relates to fuch 
abbey lands. Blackit. Comm. b.u. See Trrues. 

PRESCRIPTION, in Medicine, the at or art of direGting 
proper remedies for difeafes. The word is alfo applied to 
the written formula, by which the individual fubftances are 
direéted to be combined or adminiftered. 

The art of prefcription is of courfe the refult of a know- 
ledge of the nature of the living body, both in a ftate of 
health and difeafe ; and of an accurate examination of the 
fymptoms of the difeafe prefent, together with an acquaint- 
ance with the various articles of the materia medica, and 
with their operation and properties, chemical and vital. 
The beft prefcription is that which direéts the moft ative 
and appropriate medicines, in the fimpleft manner, and moft 
natural combination. It was formerly the pratice of phy- 
ficians, to unite in one formula the great farrago of drugs, 
many of them, indeed, very inert in their agency, but many 
which differed materially in their properties; a praétice, by 
which the operation of the whole was rendered extremely 
obfcure, and the means of difcriminating the powers of me- 
dicines in a great meafure prevented. Simplicity certainly 
conftitutes the chief elegance of prefcription, and if at the | 
fame time correétnefs of combination, and a juft application 
of the moft aétive ingredient, be obferved, the full end is 
obtained. The correctnef{s of combination, however, efpe- 
cially where chemical agencies are introduced, depends upon 
a knowledge of the afhnities which exift between different 
fubitances ; from the want of which knowledge, it not un- 
frequently happens, that the fubftances intended to be admi- 
niftered are neutralifed, decompofed, or united in new com- 
binations, and a very different medicine is a€tually given. 
Lxtemporancous prefeription, in particular, requires an accu- 
rate knowledge of thefe points. Another objeG&, though 
commonly of {econdary importance, requires to be attendedto, 
namely, to render the medicine as agreeable to the palate, 
as is confiftent with its qualities. ‘This is of importance, at 
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leaft in the medicines direéted for children, and for thofe 
who poflefs, either naturally, or in confequence of the 
difeafe, a great delicacy of ftomach, and at all times when 
a long courfe of medicine is abfolutely neceffary, in order to 
enfure that it fhall be taken. It is fearcely neceflary to add, 
that an accurate knowledge of the dofes of all the medi- 
cines prefcribed, is abfolutely requifite for falutary, or even 
fafe prefcription. 

Prescription, in Theology, was a kind of SAgATIERE 
pleaded by Tertullian, in the third century, againit erro- 
neous doétors ; and which has been urged by Catholics {fee 
Mernopists), and others, in more modern times. With 
regard to this mode of arguing, we may obferve, that there 
is {carcely any cafe, in which the plea of prefcription can 
be admitted as a fatisfaCtory argument in favour of religious 
tenets, or articles of faith; unlefs by prefcription be meant, 
a doétrine’s being eftablifhed in the time and by the autho- 
rity of the apoftles. In all other cafes, prefcription is no 
argument at all; it cannot recommend error, and truth hath 
no need of its fupport. 

PRESENCE, PresenTia, aterm of relation, ufed in 
oppofition to ab/ence, and fignifying the exiftence of a per- 
fon in a certain place; or the ftate of a perfon confidered as 
co-exifting with another. i 

In this fenfe, an obligation is faid to be paffed in prefence 
of a notary and witnefles; at the breaking open a feal of 
a minor, or an abfent perfon, the prefence of a fubititute is 
neceflary. ; ' 

The {choolmen hold, that prefence, in fpeaking of bodies, 
denotes not only a co-exiftence, but a fort of contad. 

They diftinguifh two kinds of prefence; the one virtual, 
in which fenfe a f{pirit, or mind, is faid to be prefent to a 
body when it aéts upon it; the other corporeal, which con- 
fifts in a phyfical conta. 

The trealurers, &c. of France have what they call a right 
of prefence; a certain fum due on their actual attendance in 
their offices, to oblige them to be the more affiduous in their 
function. 

A perfon abfent in the fervice of the king, or a commu- 
nity, is reprefented as prefent. 

The Roman Catholics believe the real prefence of Jefus 
Chrift in the eucharift, both in body and foul. See Trax- 
SUBSTANTIATION. 

PRESENT, Prasens, in Grammar, the firf tenfe, or 
inflexion of verbs; exprefling the time prefent, or that which 
now is. 

It is a particular piece of addrefs in eloquence, to make 
ufe of the prefent for a paft tenfe, in order to exprefs a 
paft action with the more force and warmth. Thus, the 
fleet zs no fooner in full fea, than tHe heavens begin to lower, 
the winds rife, the waves da/h again{ft each other, thunder 
rolls, and lightning glares on all fides; the fhips /o/ their 
mafts and rudders, and are driven impetuoufly again{t the 
rocks. 

PRESENTATION, Prasentario, inthe Canon Law, 
the act of a patron, nominating and offering his clerk to the 
bifhop or collator, to be inftituted in a benefice of his gift, 
which is void. 

The word is formed from the ancient phrafe, prefentare 
ad ecclefiam; which originally fignified the patron’s fending 
or placing a perfon in a church; and which itfelf is formed 
from reprefentare, which, Selden obferves, is ufed in the 
council of Lateran, and elfewhere, for prafentare. 

For the difference between prefentation and collation, 
fee COLLATION. a! 

By common law, a deacon, of any age, might be infti- 
#uted and inducted to a parfonage or vicarage 5 but it was 
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ordained by 13 Eliz. cap. 12. that no perfons under 23 years 
of age, and in-deacon’s orders, fhould be prefented to any 
benefice with cure ; and if he were not ordained prieft within 
one year after his induétion, he fhould be ip/o fado deprived. 
And now, by 13 & 14 Car. II. cap. 4. no perfon is capable of 
being admitted to any benefice unlefs he hath been firft or- 
dained a prieft ; and then he is, in the language of the law, a 
clerk in orders. Any clerk may be prefented to a parfonage , 
or vicarage ; that is, the patron, to whom the advowfon of the 
church belongs, may offer his clerk to the bifhop of the dio- 
cefe to be taitstuted A. layman may alfo be prefented, but 
he muft take prieft’s orders before his admiffion. As to the 
right of prefentation, this belongs even to aninfant, who is 
heir of a manor to which an adyowfon is appendant (3 Inft. 
156.) ; and in cafe of a patron’s bankruptcy, tle commif- 
fioners may fell the advowfon. (Gibf.794.) If the right 
of prefentation is in coparceners, who agree in the fame 
perfon, they are to join in the att of prefentation ; other- 
wife, the eldeft fhall have the preference, and afterwards the 
reft in their turns ; but where the right is in joint-tenants or 
tenants in common, if there hath been no compofition in 
writing to prefent by turns, they muft join in the prefenta- 
tion. (1 Inft. 156. Gibf. 794.) Ifone be feifed of an ad- 
vowfon in fee, and the church becomes void, the void turnis a’ 
chattel; andif the patron dies before he prefents, the avoidance 
doth not go to his heir, but to his executor. ( Wat. c. 9.) 
But if the incumbent of a church be alfo feifed in fee of the 
advowfon of the fame church, and dieth, his heir, and not his 
executors, fhall prefent. In the cafe of a bifhop, who 
holdeth an advowfon in the right of his bifhopric, the void 
turn of a church doth not go to his executor, but the king 
fhall prefent. (2 Roll’s Abr. 345.) Ifa vicarage becomes 
void during the vacancy of the parfonage, the patron of 
the parfonage, and not the executor of the deceafed parfon, 
fhall prefent. (Ibid. 346.) If a feme-covert hath a title to 
prefent, the prefentation muft be by hufband and wife in 
both their names. And though the right of patronage in 
the wife defcends to her heir, yet the right of prefenting 
during life belongs to the hufband, who is tenant b curtefy. 
(Gibi. 794. Watf.c.9.) If aman that is feifed of an 
advowfon takes a wife, and dieth, the heir fhall have two 
prefentments, and the wife the third. (Watf.c.9.) In cafe 
of a mortgage in fee of amanor, to which an advowfon is 
appendant, although the legal right of prefentation is vetted 
in the mortgagee, yet a court of equity will compel the or- 
dinary to inftitute the clerk of the mortgager any time be- 
fore foreclofure. (Str. 403.) But if the advowfon itfelf 
only is mortgaged, the mortgagee prefente. (2 P. Will. 
404.) The king, as patron paramount of all the benefices 
in England, hatha right to prefent to all churches not regu- 
larly filled by other patrons, whether it happens by lapfe, or 
through incapacity to prefent, as if the patron be attainted, 
outlawed, or an alien, or have been guilty of fimony, &c. 
On this ground, the king hath aright to prefent to all dig- 
nities and benefices of the advowfon of archbifhoprics and 
bifhoprics, during the vacation of the refpe@ive fees. 
(Gibf. 763. Watf.c.9.) And it is faid, that this privi- 
lege which the king hath of prefenting, by reafon of the 
temporalities of a bifhopric being in his hands, fhall be ex- 
tended unto fuch preferments to which the bifhop of com- 
mon right might prefent, though by his compofition he hath 
transferred his power unto others. (Watf.c. 9. 2 Roll’s 
Abr. 343.) Upon promotion of any: perfon to a bifbopric, 
the king hath a right to prefent to {uch benefices or digni- 
ties, as the perfon was poflefled of before fuch promotion, 
though the advowfon belongeth toa common perfon. (Gibf. 
758. 763-) But by law in Ireland, no perfon can accept a 
4 bifhopric 
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bifhopric there, until he hath refigned all the preferments 
which he hath in England; which preferments being void 
before the acceptance of the bifhopric, the king in fuch 
cafe fhall lofe the prefentation. The lord chancellor, or lord 
keeper of the great feal for the time being, hath right to 
prefent to the benefices appertaining to the king, of the 
yearly value of 20/. or under inthe king’s books. (Gibf. 
764.) Fora prefentee to have awother benefice, although it be 
above the value of €&. a-year in the king’s books, is no caufe 
of refufal, for that is at his own peril, and the former be- 
nefice only becomes void in fuch cafe. God. 271. Wat. 
Cn 20. , 


It is rule of the canon law, that no perfon may prefent _ 


himfelf ; in this cafe, the legal and regular way is to make 
over the right to fome other before the avoidance. Gibf. 
17 he prefentation muft be tendered to the bifhop within a 
hundred and eighty-two days after the living is vacant, elfe 
it lapfes to the bifhop ; and if the bifhop do not collate in 
half a year more, it lapfes to the archbifhop ; and from him, 
in a like time, to the king ; who may ftay as long as he 
pleafes ; for nullum tempus occurrit regi. See LAPSE. 

By fome cuftoms a key patron has only four months time 
to make his prefentation ins and if he have prefented a per- 
fon incapable, he may vary it, and make a new prefentation 
within the four months. . 

It is faid that prefentation may be made either by word, 
or by writing. If it be by word, the patron muft declare 
in the prefence of the ordinary ; if by writing, it is no 
deed, but in the nature of a letter miffive to the bifhop. 
rink. 120. 2° RolPs Abr: 353. 

Where a corporation aggregate of many doth prefent, it 
muft be under their common feal (Gibf. 794.) ; and fince the 
ftatute of frauds and perjuries, (29 Car. II. cap. 3.) it is ne- 


ceffary that all prefentations fhall be in writing. Thus alfo’ 


by the feveral ftamp-ats, which enaé a ftamp-duty of 2o/., 
provided that the benefice, &c. prefented to, be of the 
yearly value of ro/. or upwards in the king’s books; but 
if under that, only ro/. 

Prefentation may be revoked or varied before admiffion 
and inftitution. But when a clerk is prefented, the bifhop 
may refufe him on various accounts: as, 1. If the patron 
is excommunicated, and remains in contempt forty days. 
(2 Roll) Abr. “355. Or, “2 Th’ theclerk “beSunnt 5 
(Glanv. 1. 13. c. 20.) ; which unfitnefs is of feveral kinds. 
Firft, with regard to his perfon; as if he be a baftard, an 
outlaw, an excommunicate, perjured, guilty of forgery or 
fimony, under age, or the like. (2 Roll. Abr. 356. 2 Inft. 
632. tat.’ 3" Rie! [iver gto Ric teen 2.) meeonaly, 
with regard to his faith or morals ; as for any particular he- 
refy, or vice that is malum in fe; but if the bifhop only al- 
leges in general terms, as that he 1s /chi/maticus inveteratus, 
or objects a fault that is malum prohibitum merely, as 
haunting taverns, playing at unlawful games, or the like, 
it is not good caufe of refufal. (5 Rep. 58.) Or, laft- 
ly, the clerk may be unfit to difcharge the pattoral office 
for want of learning. In any of which cafes the bifhop 
may refufe the clerk. In cafe the refufal is for herefy, 
{chifm, inability of learning, or other matter of ecclefiafti- 
cal cognizance, there the bifhop muft give notice to the pa- 
tron of fuch his caufe of refufal, who, being ufually a lay- 
man, 1s not fuppofed to have knowledge of it ; elfe he can- 
not prefent by lapfe; but if the caufe be temporal, there he 
is not bound to give notice. (2 Inft. 632.) If an ation 
at law be brought by the patron againft the bifhop for re- 
fufing his clerk, the bifhop mutt affign the caufe. If the 
caufe be of a temporal nature, and the fact be admitted (as, 
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for inftance, outlawry), the judges of the king’s courts 
muft determine its validity, or whether it be fufficient canfe 
of refufal; but if the fact be denied, it muft be determined 
by a jury. If the caufe be ofa fpiritual nature (as herefy, 
particularly alleged), the fact, if denied, fhall alfo be deter- 
mined by ajury ; and if the fact be admitted or found, the 
court upon confultation, or advice of learned divines, fhall 
decide its fufficiency. (2 Inft. 632.) If the caufe be want 
of learning, the bifhop need not fpecify in what points the 
clerk is deficient, but only allege that he is deficient 
(5 Rep. 58. 3 Lev. 313.); for the ftatute 9 Edw. II. 
itat:/ 2. capil 32718 exprefs, that the examination of the 
fitnefs of a perfon prefented to a benefice belongs to the 
ecclefiaftical judge. 1f the bifhop returns the clerk to 
be minus fufficiens in literatura, the court fhall write to the 
metropolitan, to re-examine him, and eertify his qualifica~ 
tions ; which certificate of the archbifhop is final. (2 Inft. 
632.) Burn’s Eccl. Law, vol. i. art. Benefice. Blacktt. 
Com. book i. cap. 11. See Institution and InpucTion. 

Presentation of the Virgin, is a feaft of the Romifh 
church, held on the twenty-firft of November, in memory 
of the Holy Virgin’s being prefented by her parents in the 
temple, to be there educated. 

Emanuel Comnenus, who began to reign in 1143, makes 
mention of this feaft in his Conftitution. Some even imagine © 
it to have been eftablifhed in the r1th century, among the 
Greeks ; and think they fee evident proofs of it in fome 
homilies of George of Nicomedia, who lived in the time of 
Photius. Its inftitution in the Welt is afcribed to Gre- 
gory XI. in 1372. 

Some take it to have been inftituted in memory of the ce- 
remony pra¢tifed among the Jews for their new-born females ; 
correfponding to the circumcifion on the eighth day for 
males. 

PRESENTATION of Our Lady, alfo gives the title to three 
orders of nuns. 

The firft, projected in 1618, by a maid named Joan of 
Cambray. lhe habit of the nuns, according to the vifion 
fhe pretended to have, was to be a grey gown of natural 
wool, &c. but this project was never accomplifhed. 

The fecond was eftablifhed in France, about the year 
1627, by Nic Sanguin, bifhop of Senlis. It was ap- 
proved by Urban VIII. This order never made any great 
progrefs. 

The third was eftablifhed in 1664, when Fred. Borro- 
meo, being apoftolical vifitor in the Valteline, was intreated, 
by fome devout maids at Morbegno, to allow them to live 
in community in a retired place ; which he granted, and 
erected them into a congregation under the title of congrega- 
tion of our Lady. They live under the rule of St. Au- 
guftine. 


PRESENTATIVE Anpvowsoyrs. See Apvowson. — 


PRESENTEE, in the Canon Law, a clerk prefented 
by apatrontoacollator. See PRESENTATION. 
PRESENTMENT, in Law, a denunciation or informa- 
tion of the jurors themfelves, which the grand jury find 
and prefent to the court, without any indictment delivered 
to them, which is afterwards reduced into the form of an 
indictment ; or cf fome other officer, as a juftice, conftable, 
church-warden, furveyor, &c. of an offence, inquirable into 
the court to which it is prefented. 
Prefentments are made in courts leet and courts baron, 
before ftewards ; and in the latter of furrenders, grants, &c. 
PRESENTMENT, Affi/e of Darrein. See AssIsE. 
PReSENTMENT of copyhold Surrenders. Sce SURRENDER. 
PRESENTS, Prasentia, free gifts, or gratuities, elpe> 
cially 
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cially thofe given by the clergy, or the ftates of a realm, to 
a king. 

They are fo called, becaufe given into the hands of a per- 
fon prefent ; by which they are diftinguifhed from munera, 
gifts, which are fent to the party, or delivered by the inter- 
vention of a third perfon. 

Thus the eighteenth law, ‘ De verb. fignif. Abfentibus 
res donari dicuntur, munera autem mitti, & prefentia of- 
ferri.”” There is no accofting the eaftern princes without 
making them fine prefents. Kings ufually make rich pre- 
fents to ambafladors fent to their courts. 

PRESENZANO, in Geography, a town of Naples, in 
the Lavora; 11 miles N.E. of Sezza. 

PRESEPE, or ew rie: in Afronomy, a name given 
to three nebulous ftars in the breaft of the fign Cancer, or 
the Crab. Two of them are of the feventh, the third of 
the fixth magnitude. 

PRESERVATION of Vegetables. This is to be done 
feveral ways in the feveral kinds, and many more might 

_ certainly be invented, for we are not yet arrived at the per- 
fe&t method of preferving vegetables with their colours, 
odours, and all their fenfible qualities, as well as their na- 
tural form, for anumber of years. Fruits may be long pre- 

. ferved in fpirits of wine, firft well faturated with the ficins 
and tinged parts of thofe fruits ; and many may be tolerably 
preferved in perfeétly fermented liquors, which generate no 
more air. The more folid vegetable fubftances may be pre- 
ferved by gentle drying im the fun-fhade, or other flack heat. 
Thus peafe or beans may be dried young in a flack oven, in 
their proper feafon, and may afterwards be boiled in the 
winter, and will eat young and tender, as if juft gathered. 
The ways of preferving fruit both dry and moift, with 
fugar, are now univerfally known; and there are in the fe- 
veral ways many fecrets in’ the hands of particular artifts, 
which it would be well to have generally known. See Pre- 
Jervation of FLoweErs. 

PRESERVATION of Provifions. See Provisions. 

PRESERVATIVE, or Preventive, in Medicine, a 
remedy or expedient employed by way of precaution, or to 
fecure a perfon from a difeafe which he is in danger of re- 
ceiving. 

Thefe prefervatives have been efpecially objects of re- 
fearch, during the prevalence of epidemic and contagious 
difeafes ; and many medicines have been declared to poflefs 
fpecific prefervative powers again{ft the plague, and other 
fevers. But a more enlightened experience has decidedly 
exploded thefe pretended preventives, as pofleffed only of 
imaginary powers. We are pofleffed of no antidote to con- 
tagion, which can only be difarmed of its virulency by dilu- 
tion with frefh air, or by decompofition by chemical fumi- 
gations; and all the pretended perfonal prefervatives, fuch 
as camphor, vinegar, &c. are totally deftitute of any fuch 
qualities. The beft prefervative is a fyftem of diet and 
regimen, which fhall retain the conititution in an equable 
ftate of health, and avoid difturbance to any individual func- 
tion or organ; 7. ¢. in other words, a careful avoidance both 
of the predifpoling and exciting caufes of difeafe in general : 
for under this regular condition of the habit, the particular 
caufe of difeafe, that may be prevalent, will have lefs in- 
fluence upon the health. It is important, therefore, to cau- 
tion the reader againft putting {uch implicit confidence in 
any preventive drug, as to induce him to negleét the falu- 
tary meafure of felf-prefervation, to which we have juft al- 
Iuded. See Conracion and Epipemic. 

Dr. Wenceflaus Dobr. Zenfky de Negro Ponte gives us 
an univerfal prefervative againit infeGion in all difeafes. 
‘© Whoever,” fays he, “ in converfing with patients of any 
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kind, would preferve himfelf from infection, muft, while he 
is within the {phere of their effluvia, never fwallow his - 
{pittle, but {pit it out.’? For this author conceives it to 
be the fpittle that firft imbibes the infeétion. 

PRESERVING of Timber. See Timsrr. 

PRESICIE, in Geography, a town of Naples, in the 
province of Otranto; 3 miles W.S.W. of Aleflano. 

PRESIDENT, Przses, an officer created, or ele&ted, 
to prefide over a company, or affembly ; fo called in cortra- 
diftinétion to the other members, who are termed refidents. 

It is of fome importance to afcertain the powers poffefled 
and exercifed by the prefi‘ents of the Roman provinces. 

From Ulpian, a celebrated Roman lawyer, who flourifhed 
in the beginning of the third century, we learn that it was 
the duty of a good prefident to preferve tranquillity in his 
province, and to hunt diligently after facrilegious perfons, 
robbers, men-ftealers, and thieves, and to punifh every man 
according to his guilt ; and he exprefsly afcribes to them the 
right of power of the fword for the punifhment of male- 
faétors, and the higheft authority in his province next to the 
emperor. Hermogenianus fays, that governors and prefi- 
dents of provinces have the cognizance of all caufes, which 
belong to the prefect of the city, or the prefe& of the pre- 
torium, andthe cenfuls, and pretors, and other magiftrates 
at Rome. From thefe, and other authorities that might be 
cited, it appears that the governers of provinces had not 
ouly the power of life and death, but that they were alfo the 
{upreme judges in matters of property. Accordingly Pilate 
had the power of life and death in Judea. It was alfo ufual 
for the prefidents to have a council, confifting of their 
friends, and other chief Romans in the province, of whofe 
advice they availed themfelves on particular occafions. We 
have many authentic teftimonies in behalf of the equity of 
the Roman government in general, and uf the impartial ad- 
miniftration of juftice by the Roman prefidents towards all 
the people of their provinces, how much foever they differed 
from each other in matters of religion. Although many of 
thefe prefidents were guilty of extortion, and other aéts of 
injuftice, and endeavoured to enrich themfelves in the pro- 
vinces, yet there feems not to have been any one thing, 
which the Romans were more concerned to preferve invio- 
lable, than the religion of all the people whom they con- 
quered. It is, however, to be lame:.ted that the Romans 
afterwards departed from thofe moderate maxims that di- 
rected and governed their conduét, as long as the hiftory of 
the Acts ci the Apoftles reaches. Nero appears to have 
been tiie firft emperor that perfecuted the Chriftians ; and 
his perfecution was owing, not fo much to the differences 
that fubfifted between the principles of religion maintained 
by the Chriftians and the Romans, as to his with to throw 
off from himfelf the odium of having fet fire to the city, with 
which infamous a¢tion he was generally charged. 

Lord Prefident of the Council is a great officer of the 
crown, who has precedence next after the lord-chancellor 
and lord-treafurer; as ancient as the time of king John, 
when he was ftyled confiharius capitalis. 

His office is to attend on the king, to propofe bufinefs 
at the council chamber, and to report to the king the feveral 
tranfactions there. See Privy-Council. 

PresipENT of the United States of America is the perfon 
in whom the conititution has vefted the executive power. 
He holds his office during the term of four years, and, to- 
gether with the vice-prefident, chofen for the fame term, is 
ele&ted in the following manner. . Each ftate fhall appoint, 
as its legiflature may dire&t, a number of ele€tors, equal to 
the whole number of fenators and reprefentatives to which 
the ftate may be entitled in the congrefs ; but no fenator or 

3 FT reprefentative, 
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reprefentative, or perfon holding an office of truft or profit 
under the United States, fhall be appointed an elector. 
The cle4tors meet in their refpedtive ftates, and rote, by 
ballot, for two perfons, of whom one at leait fhall not be 
an inhabitant of the fame ftate with themfelves. Having 
made a lift of all the perfons voted for, and of the number 
of votes for each, they fign and certify this lift, and tranf- 
mit it, fealed, to the feat of the government of the United 
States, direéted to the prefident of the fenate. The prefi- 
dent, in the prefence of the fenate and houfe of reprefenta- 
tives, opens all the certificates, and the votes are counted. 
The perfon having the greateit number of votes fhall be the 
prefident, if fuch number be a majority of the whole num- 
ber of eleétors appointed; and if there be more than one 
who have fuch majority, and have an equal number of votes, 
then the houfe of reprefentatives fhall immediately choofe, 
by ballot, one of them for prefident ; and if no perfon have 
a majority, then, from the five higheft on the lift, the faid 
houfe fhall, in like manner, choofe the prefident. But in 
choofing the prefident, the votes fhall be taken by ftates, 
the reprefentative from each ftate having one vote. A 
quorum for this purpofe fhall confift of a member or mem- 
bers from two-thirds of the ftates, and a majority of all the 
{tates fhall be neceffary toa choice. In every cafe, after the 
choice of the prefident, the perfon having the greateft num- 
ber of votes of the electors fhall be the vice-prelident. But 
if there fhould remain two or more, who have equal votes, 
the fenate fhall choofe from them, by ballot, the vice-pre- 
fident. 

No perfon, except a native citizen, or a citizen of the 
United States at the time of the adoption of the conftitution, 
fhall be eligible to the office of prefident ; neither fhall any 
perfon be eligible to that office, who fhall not have attained to 
the age of 35 years, and been 14 years a refident within the 
United States. The prefident fhall, at ftated times, receive 
for his fervices a compenfation, to be neither increafed nor 
diminifhed during the period for which he fhall have been 
ele@ted; and he fhall not receive, within that period, any 
other emolument from the United States, or any of them. 
Before he enters on the execution of his office, he fhall take 
the following oath or affirmation: “ T do folemnly {wear 
(or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the office of pre- 
fident of the United States, and will, to the beft of my 
ability, preferve, proteét, and defend the conititution of 
the United States.’’? As to his powers and duties, he fhall 
be commander-in-chief of the army and navy of the United 
States, and of the militia of the feveral ftates, when called 
into the aftual fervice of the United States. He may re- 
quire the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in each 
of the executive departments, upon any fubje& relating to 
the duties of their refpective offices ; and he fhall have power 
to grant reprieves and pardons for offencey againit the 
United States, except in cafes of impeachment. He fhall 
have power, by and with the advice and confent of the fe- 
nate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the fenators 
prefent concur; and he fhall nominate, and by and with the 
advice and confent of the fenate, fhall appoint ambafladors, 
other public minifters and confuls, judges of the fupreme 
court, and all other officers of the United States, whofe 
appointments are not otherwife provided for, or fhall 
be eftablifhed by law. But the congrefs may, by law, 
veft the appointment of fuch inferior officers as they think 
proper in the prefident alone, in the courts of law, or in 
the heads of departments. The prefident fhall have power 
to fill up all vacancies that may happen during the recefs of 
the fenate, by granting commiffions, which fhall expire at 
the end of their next feffion. He hall, from time to time, 
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give to the congrefs information of the itate ot the union, 


and recommend to their confideration fuch meafures as he 
fhall judge neceffary and expedient: he may, en extra- 
ordinary occafions, convene both houfes, or either of them ; 
and, in cafe of difagreement between them, with refpe& to 
the time of adjournment, he may adjourn them to fuch time 
as he fhall think proper: he fhall receive ’ambaffadors, and 
other public minilters: he fhall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed, and fhall commiffion all the officers of 
the United States. 

The prefident, vice-prefident, and all civil officers of the 
United States, fhall be removed from office on impeach- 
ment for, and conviétion of, treafon, bribery, or other high 
crimes and mifdemeanors. 

PRESIDIAL, a tribunal or bench of judges, formerly 
eftablifhed in the feveral confiderable cities of France, to judge 
ultimately, or in the laft refort, of the feveral caufes brought 
before them, by way of appeal from the fubaltera judges. 
The prefidials make one company with the officers of 
the bailliages and fenefchauflees, where they are efta- 
blifhed: 

The edi& of 1551 eftablithes prefidials, under thefe two 
conditions,: firft, that they may judge definitely, and -with- 
out appeal, to the fum of 250 livres, or 10 livres per annum > 
and, fecondly, to the fum of 500 hires, or 20 livres ger 
annum, by provifion. 

When they judge in the former cafe, they are obliged to 
pronounce it with thefe words, par jugement dernier ; in the 
latter, par jugement préfidial. 

When they judge finally of appeals from inferior judges, 
they may not pronounce the fentence or appeal, ay neant, 


void ; that form only belonging to the fovereign courts ; but- 


are to pronounce fimply, that i has been well or ill-judged. 
To judge prefidially and finally, they muft be at leait feven 
in number. 

PRESIDII, Stato di gh, in Geography, a {mall diftri& 
or province, fituated on the coaft of the Mediterranean, in 
the territery of Etruria, under the dominion of the king 
of Naples. Its capital is Orbitello. 

PRESIDIO de Cerre, a town of Mexico, in New 
Bifcay ; 150 miles N. of Durango. 

Presipio de Janos, a town of New Navarre; 270 miles 
S.E. of Cafa Grande. N. lat. 30° 95’. W. long. 109° 6!. 

Presipio de St. Juan, a town of New Mexico, in the 
province of New Leon. N. lat. 29° 11’. W. long. 101° 
46'. 

PRESLE, a town of France, in the department of the 
Aifne ; eight miles E.N.E. of Soiflons. 

PRESNITZ, a town of Saxony, in Thuringia; two 
miles 'S.E. of Camburg.—Alfo, a town of Bohemia, in 
the circle of Saatz ; 14 miles N.W. of Saatz. 

PRESPA, a town of European Turkey, in Macedonia ; 
ri miles N.N.E. of Akrida. 

_PRESQUE Istr, a fmall peninfula, on the S.E. fhore 
of lake Erie, S. of Long Point, on the oppofite fide of 
the lake ; 15 miles from fort Boeuf, and 60 N. by W. from 
Venango, on Alleghany river. The garrifon is upon a 
commanding fpot, juit oppofite to the entrance of the bay. 
The town commences 30 yards W. of the old Britith fort, 
leaving a vacancy of 600 yards for a military parade and 
public walk. The town extends three miles along the lake 
and one mile back. It has the beft harbour on the §, 
fide of the lake. N. lat. 42° 45’. W. long. 82° 2o!. 

Presque J/land, an ifland near the N. coait of lake 
Ontario. N. lat. 43° 52'. W. long. 78°. ‘ 

Presque J/e, an ifland in lake Huron. N. lat. 45° 4/. 
W. long. 83° 40’.—Alfo, an ifland in the river St, Lawrence, 

Upper 
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Upper Canada, in Edwardfburgh, nearly oppofite to Hof- 
pital ifland, and above Pointe au Gallope. 

PresquE /fle Major, an ifland in the river St. Lawrence, 
in front of the townfhip of Matilda, above Point Iro- 
quois. 

PRESS, a machine of moft extenfive ufe in the mechanic 
arts, for {queezing or comprefling any fubftance very clofe, 
and alfo to retain the matter under the preffure as long as 
may be required. 

All preffes confift of the following parts: 1ft, two flat, 
{fmooth tables of wood or metal, between which the fub- 
ftances to be preffed are placed; zdly, the frame, or cheeks of 
wood or metal, which unite and retain the two together ; and 
3dly, the mechanical power, by which the preffure is effected. 
This is generally a {crew, or two fcrews, turned by a long 
lever, or by wheelwork. At other times a rack is employ- 
ed, and moved by a pinion turned by wheelwork, to give 
it agreat power. Some prefles ufed for expreffing of oils are 
actuated by a wedge driven by a hammer or ftamper, (fee 
Oix-Mill,) and in others, the preffure is produced by means 
of a powerful lever, and retained by a rack and click. Of 
late years the hydroftatic preis has been produced, a¢ting by 
the preffure of water or other fluids in cylinders. We fhall 
now {peak of the different kinds of preffes. 

Screw-preffes are thofe in which the preflure is caufed by 
means of one or more {crews ; the moft common have a fingle 
{crew, formed either of wood or iron, which at its lower 
end has a globe-head, with four holes through it, for the 
reception ike end of the lever employed to turn the {crew ; 
the thread of the fcrew is fitted through a nut, fixed faft in 
the head of the wood, or iron frame of the prefs. This frame 
confifts of a lower bed, or horizontal piece, on which the mat- 
ters to be preffed are laid, two upright cheeks being firmly 
united with it, and fupporting the head, or upper hori- 
zontal piece of the prefs, in which the nut of the ferew is 
fixed; the lower point of the fcrew is united with the fol- 
lower; or moving bed of the prefs, and this refts upon the 
fubftances to be preffed, and the power of the {crew forces 
it down upon it. : 

A drawing of this prefs, with its lever, and alfo a wind- 
lafs to work it with immenfe power, will be found in Plate XI. 
Agriculture, as applied to exprefs the juice of fruit for cider. 
‘The fame kind is alfo employed for expreffing fome vegetable 
oils, but generally with iron framing, becaufe of the great 
ftrength required; for packing cloth, paper, and other 
goods»; ulfo in the paper-mills, for flattening and renderin 
paperfolid ; and in the manufacture of woollen cloth, for 
glazing and fetting a finifh upon the article in its laft ttage. 

Two elevations of a very good f{crew-prefs for a paper- 
mill are given in figs. 6 and 7 of Plate II. Paper-Mill. A A 
is the bed, formed of an immenfe beam of oak ; and each 
-of the cheeks, B, confifts of along iron bar b 4, ( fig. 7.), the 
ends of which are welded together, fo that it torms a long 
link, one end of which receives the end of the bed A, and 
the other the end of a mafflive caft-iron crofs bar or head D, 
through which the ferew, E, is received, and its nut fixed 
faft therein. The open fpaces of the long links or cheeks, 
4, b, are filled up by rails of wood, C, which fupport 
the weight of parts of the prefs when it is not in action, 
but thefe bear nothing, when the prefs has any articles under 
preflure in it ; thefe articles are laid at H, onthe bed, and 
the follower, G, is preffed upon them by the fcrew, when 
it is turned by along lever put through the holes in the 
{crew-head F. The fcrews employed for paper preffes are 

enerally formed with fuch coarfe threads, and fo rapid a 
piral, that the elafticity of the paper is fufficient to force it 
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to run back. To thefe a ratchet-wheel, a, is fixed, and a 
click, ¢, (fig. 8.) is applied to its teeth: to prevent its return, 
the click 1s fupported on a bar 4 d, which moves on a cen- 
tre at B, but the other end is retained by a catch or lever 
fg. When the prefs is to be relieved, the end, fy of the 
catch is driven back ; this relieves the bar d4, and the 
click no longer detaining the ratchet-wheel, the fcrew runs 
back. 

The fcrews for prefles were formerly made of wood, 
with fharp threads, that is, the worm of the f{crew, if cut 
acrofs, would make a triangular fection, the bafe thereof 
abutting upon the cylinder of thefcrew. In this method it 
was neceflary to have the threads very coarfe, to give them 


' fufficient ftrength, and then the power of the {crew was not 


fo great as in the modern prefles, where the ferews are made 
of iron, and their threads need not be above one-third or 
fourth the diftance afander, to have the fame ftrength. 

Another advantage of the iron {crew is, that the friétion 
is fo much diminifhed, that a far greater preffure can be ob- 
tained by the fame exertion of the people who work it. 
The frames of the modern preffes are alfo made of iron, 
wood being found incapable of refifting the ftrain of a fevere 
preffure, for any confiderable length of time; as all the 
fibres, even of the hardeft oak, become feparated into rib- 
ane and then break one at a time, till the whole beam 
ails. f 

Another kind of fcrew-prefs confifts of two ferews, which 
are immoveably fixed in the lower board or bed, and pafling 
through holes in the upper board, have nuts upon them, 
which being turned by a lever, draw the two boards to- 
gether, and exert a preflure upon any thing placed between 
them. Sometimes the fcrews pafs through the upper board, 
and are tapped into the lower one; then the ferews them- 
felves are turned round by a lever put through their heads, 
inftead of turning the nuts. Preffes of this kind, when ac- 
curately made, have a communication of wheelwork from 
one {crew to the other, fo that both fhall turn round to- 
gether, and caufe the two boards of the prefs to advance 
parallel to each other. 

A very ingenious and ufeful packing prefs, invented by 
Mr. John Peek, was, in 1798, rewarded by the Society of 
Arts. This machine confiits of twe very {trong horizontal 
beams, one at the bottom for the bed, andthe other at the 
top of the prefs. Thefe are united by two iron fcrews, 
which ftand in a vertical pofition, and therefore ferve as 
cheeks to the prefs. The follower of this prefs is a very 
ftrong horizontal beam, having two nuts fitted into it at its 
ends. ‘Thefe nuts aé upon the threads of the two vertical 
{crews; and, therefore, it is plain when they are turned 
round, the follower will rife and fall upon them. The nuts 
are fo fitted into the follower, as to admit of a circular mo- 
tion round the fcrews, but are not permitted to rife or fall 
without the follower, becaufe they have a circular ring or 
proje€tion in the middle of their length, which is fitted into 
a proper receptacle in the wood-werk. To give them mo- 
tion, the edges of the circular rings are cut into cogs or 
teeth, and are turned by means of an endlefs ferew for ' 
each, fituated at the oppofite ends of a horizontal {pindle, 
which revolves in bearings attached to the follower of the 
prefs. The fpindle has a winch at each end, by turning 
which, the two endlefs {crews a& upon the wheels or teeth 
of the nuts; and by thus caufing them to turn round with 
equal velocities, raifes or depreffes the follower, always pa- 
rallel to itfelf, and alfo to the head and bottom bed. 

The great utility of this prefs confifts in its being capable 
of packing two fets of bales at once; thus anfwering the 
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purpofe of two preffes, and with more expedition. It is 
placed upon the floor of the warehoufe in which the pack- 
ing is to be performed, and behind it a ftage is ereCted, juft 
half the height of the whole prefs ; then one fet of the bales 
are made up on the floor, and the other upon the ftage. 
Suppofe the follower raifed up above the level of the ftage, 
a bale of goods is placed on the lower bed, and by turning 
the winches, the follower is forced down upon it, till it is 
fufficiently prefled: now, while the men below are tying 
and making the bale faft, the people on the ftage place a 
bale upon the follower ; and it is plain, that when the fol- 
lower 1s raifed up to relieve the lower package, the upper 
bale will be compreffed between the follower and the head 
of the prefs; and while this is making faft, the workmen 
below get another bale. of goods loaded in. By this 
means no time is ever loft in {crewing up or opening the 
prefs; for it performs work both ways, which is a matter 
of no {mall importance in large works, fuch as the Eaft 
India Company’s warehoufes, where fuch a great number 
of people are employed in packing. 

In the Philofophical Tranfaétions for 1781 is an account 
of a double fcrew, applied to a prefs, by Mr. W. Hunter. 
To explain this, we mut fuppofe a fingle {crew-prefs of the 
ordinary form, fuch as fhewn in Plate X1. Agriculture, or 
Plate 11. Paper-Mill; but the lower end of the fcrew, 
which refts upon the follower or preffer, hasa fecond fcrew 
of finer thread cut upon it. This thread is received into a 
nut or barrel, which refts upon the prefler. The nut is at 
liberty to turn round freely upon the prefler, except when 
it is required to be ftationary ; and then, by a key, it can 
be fixed faft to it. In like manner, the nut or barrel can, 
at pleafure, be fixed faft to the lower {crew by a key put 
through a hole in both; and in this ftate they will of courfe 
turn round together. As the nut and lower {erew take up 
fome room, the {crew is turned by arms fixed in a head, 
formed on the upper end of it, above the prefs. In the 
operation of this prefs, the nut or barrel is pinned faft to 
the lower {crew by the key ; and the {crew being turned by 
the arms at top, the nut is carried round with it, and the 
effet is exa€tly the fame as an ordinary fcrew-prefs. But 
having by this means given as great a preflure as the fingle 
{crew is capable of producing, the crofs key which unites the 
lower fcrew to the barrel is removed, and is put in fuch a po- 
fition, that it unites the barrel to the preffer, fo as to prevent 
its turning round upon it. The effect of the prefs now be- 
comes compound, and while the whole fcrew is carried 
downwards by the revolution of the great fcrew, the fine 
{crew at the bottom of it {crews down into the barrel or 
nut, which is attached to the preffer ; which is, therefore, 
carried down a quantity only equal to the difference of the 
thread of the two fcrews ; and if thefe are made very nearly 
alike, the defcent produced by the difference between them 
will be exceedingly {mall, and the power exerted upon the 
articles under preffure will be in proportion to it. Indeed 
the effet would be the fame, as if a fingle {crew had been 
employed, having its threads fo fine or clofe together, that 
the difference between thread and thread is only equal to 
the difference between the meafures of the threads of the 
two fcrews. 

For example: Suppofe it was required to produce a 
ftrong preffure, with a {crew of ten threads in an inch, it is 
evident that the metallic protuberance, or helix of the ferew, 
could not be quite fo thick as one-twentieth of an inch, and 
could not, therefore, withftand any confiderable force. By 
the prefent conftruction, we may have the thread as ftrong 
as can be defired. Thus, if the flighteft be a quarter of 


an inch, the fineft fcrew muft have two turns in the inch, 
and the coarfeft two turns in one inch and one-tenth; or, in 
other words, it would pafs over the fame {pace in ten turns, 
that the other {crew would in eleven. 

Upon the invention of the double {crew Mr. Nicholfon 
remarks, that from the extreme precifion of a fimple ferew, 
if commonly well made, it may feem fcarcely neceflary to 
ufe this contrivance in the meafurement of {mall quantities. 


“The fineft ferews ufually to be met with do not exceed 


100 threads in the inch, and few have been made finer than 
of 200 threads in that fpace. Let us confider by what 
threads, of ufual, or even coarfe numbers, we could have 
a difference per turn of above one-thoufandth of an inch, 
and we fhall find that the diiference between a thread of 32 
and one of 33 in the inch, is the 1056th part of an inch; fo 
likewife, the difference between the 6oth and 61ft parts of 
an inch is the 366oth part. 

The Hydroftatic or Water Prefs has, for a great number 
of purpofes, fuperfeded the ule of the {crew-prefs, over 
which it poflefles great advantages, in all cafes where a 
ftrong preflure is required. This machine was invented by 
Mr. Jofeph Bramah, and its principle has been explained 
in our article Macuinery. (See vol. xxi.) In plate Prefs 
we have given drawings of one of them, figs. 1 and 2 being 
elevations, taken in oppofite direétions;, A A Bec is the 
frame, confifting of a piece of cait iron, ec, (fee alfo fig. 3.), 
and a top piece of caft iron, B, (fee alfo fig. 4.), the two being 
united by the wrought iron bolts A, A, which muft have 
fufficient ftrength to refift the whole force of the prefs, the 
preflure being produced between the under furface of B, 
and the upper furface of an iron table or follower, E; F 
is a {trong metallic cylinder, in which the rammer or pifton, 
D, moves. Tothe upper part of this pifton, the iron table, 
E, is fixed, by the motion of which upwards, the preflure 
is communicated to the articles placed upon it; L repre- 
fents a ciltern containing water; within this ciltern is fixed 
a {mall forcing or injeGting pump, of»which 4 is the 
pifton rod, and H the lever by which it is worked, a 
contrivance being introduced for keeping the pilton rod 
vertical during the working: it confilts of a guide, 
formed at the top, of the fame ftandard, K, which fupports 
the fulcrum or centre pin, ¢, of the lever H; the rod g, 
which is part of the pilton rod, flides through the focket ; 
the part, f, of the rod is made open, to admit the 
lever to pafs through it, a link being applied to unite 
the lever to the rod; I is a counterbalance for the weight 
of the lever. Fig. 5. is a fe€tion of the pump, on a larger 
{cale, to fhew its interior {tructure, 4 reprefenting the lower 
extremity of the pifton rod ; it is furrounded by a collar of 
leather, s, which is retained in its place by a tube, or 
perforated fcrew, r, which admits the paflage of the pifton 
rod 4, but which {crews the two-cupped leathers with the 
metal ring, which is interpofed between them, clofe down 
to a fhoulder, ia the body of the injeting pump, and thus 
renders the junction between the inje¢ting pilton 4, and its 
cylinder, water-tight: the upper part of the fcrew, r, is 
excavated, to form a receptacle for oil; M M is the barrel, 
or chamber of the pump, in which the pifton rod does not 
fit; but the collar of leather s, clofely embracing the rod, 
will have the fame effet of enlarging or diminithing the 
capacity of the chamber when the rod is moved up and 
down. In the bottom of the chamber is a fuction valve, N, 
which allows the water to enter into the barrel from the 
ciltern, but will not permit it to return in the-fame dire€tion 3 
it is fitted into the upper part of a tube, N, which is 
{crewed into the lower end of the barrel: the valve itfelf 

confifts 
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confifts of a metallic rod, at one end of which there sis a 
knob turned conical next the ftem, fo ‘as accurately to fit 
the conical face of the hole into which it is put ; the tail 
is filed on one fide, fo that it does not entirely fill the 
cylindrical hole which it occupies, by which means a paflage 
is afforded for water when the head of the valve is raifed. A 
valve of a fimilar nature is placed at ¢, in the upper part 
of the pump, and being in the paflage which conveys the 
water from the pump, and through the copper pipe, 4, to 
the cylinder, F, it allows the water to pafs from the pump 
to the cylinder, and prevents its returning. At é, fig. 5, 
is a fafety-valve, which is loaded by a fteelyard and weight, 
as fhewn at &, fig. 1: this keeps the valve fhut in the ordi- 
nary courfe of working ; but if the preffure fhould become 
fo great as to endanger the burfting of the pipes, thev lve 
rifes, and the water efcapes. At 7 is a {crew plug, or valve, 
at which the water is difcharged, when the prefs is to be re- 
lieved. When fcrewed tight, its conical end or point is 
forced into a correfponding focket, and prevents the efcape 
of the water; but on turning the fcrew back, the water 1s 
permitted to flow back into the ciftern. -The real fituation 
of this difcharging valve is fhewn in Jig: 1, ati. The cylin- 
der, D, is furrounded by a collar of leather at o 0; the lea- 
ther is formed as fhewn in fig. 7, being turned up to form 
a double cup, fo that it relembles the cuff of a coat fleeve. 
When in its place it is kept diftended by the copper ring, f, en- 
tering the circular channel, or fold, of the leather. This ring 
has a lodgment in a recefs formed within the cylinder F. 
The leather is kept down by a brafs or bell-metal ring, my, 
which is received into a recefs formed round withinfide the 
cylinder, as fhewn in fg. 5. The interior aperture of this 
ring is adapted to receive the cylinder D, and thus the lea- 
ther becomes confined in a cell, with the edge of the inte- 
rior fold applied to the cylinder D, whilft the edge of the 
outer fold is in conta¢t with the interior furface of the cy- 
linder F. In this, fituation the preffure of the water, ating 
between the fold& of the leather, forces its edges into clofe 
contact with both, and makes a tight fitting round the cy- 
linder, and as the preflure is increafed the leather is applied 
more clofely, fo as to prevent leakage under any circumftances. 
The metal ring, m, is truly turned in the lathe, and the 
cavity or cell formed for its reception ; then to get it into its 
place, it is divided by a faw into five fegments, as fhewn in 
jg: 6. Three of the lines at which it is divided point to the 
centre, but the other two are parallel to each other, and 
the ring is put into its place (after the leather and copper 
rings are introduced), by putting in the four fegments fepa- 
rately, and the one with parallel fides is put in laft. The 
cylinder, D, is then put down in its place, and ready for 
action. ‘This plan of a divided ring was firft ufed by Mr. 
Peter Kier, who, fince the expiration of Mr. Bramah’s 
patent, has made feveral hydroftatic preffes. In the origi- 
nal conitruction, the ring or head of the cylinder, which 
Kept down the leather cup, was held down in its place by 
feveral {crew bolts, but as thefe had to bear a greater force 
than the whole power of the prefs, they were frequently 
torn out, or ftrained, fo as to caufe leakage. The upper 
part of the cylinder above the rirg, m, is filled with tow, 
or other foft paeking, impregnated with {weet oil, which 
is confined by a thin plate or ring. This packing ferves at 
ence to fupply the cylinder with oil, and to prevent the ad- 
miflion of any fubftance which might injure the furface of 
the pifton. 

The pipe, 4, is made of copper, and its joints are made 
‘as fhewn in fig. 5. ‘The end of the pipe has a projeéting 
Ber foldered or fcrewed upon it, and this fits into a eavity 

ormed in the metal of the pump or cylinder, and it is forci- 


bly preffed into its feat by a perforated ferew w, which 
{crews into the cavity. ‘T’he joints are rendered tight by a 
leather ring or wafher, interpofed between the end of the 
pipe and the bottom of the cavity in the cylinder or pump. 
_ The hydroftatic prefs is not liable to get out of order, 
but if any extraneous matter attaches itfelf to either of the 
valves, their aétion will neceffarily be fufpended till it be re- 
moved ; for this purpofe the valves can be taken out. The 
valve at ¢ has a {crew plug, g, fitted over it, and this regu- 
lates the afcent of the valve, or by unfcrewing the plug the 
valve can be taken out. To get accefs to the lower valve, 
the lower piece, N, of the pump mutt be unfcrewed. The 
difcharging valve, i, may alfo be examined by withdrawing 
its fcrew. 

The operation of this prefs may be very readily compre- 
hended, by fuppofing the pump, cylinder, and connecting 
pipe 4, to be filled with water, and that an adequate fupply 
of water is contained in the ciftern L. When the handle 
of the lever, H, is raifed, it brings up the pifton 4, which 
would leave a vacuum beneath, if the atmofphere did not 
force the water through the lower, or fuétion valve, of the 
pump. The lever being then prefled down, the pifton rod, 
by defcending, diminifhes the capacity of the pump ; this 
caufes the lower valve to fhut, and forces the water through 
the valve ¢, whence it paffes, by the pipe 4, into the cavity of 
the great cylinder F, and raifes the pifton D, and prefling- 
table E, together with its load, a diftance proportioned to 
the quantity of fluid injefted. On the fubfequent rife of the 
pilton of the pump, the defcent of the upper valve prevents 
the return of the water, and confequently the fall of the 
cylinder D. A repetition of the fame procefs inje€ts more 
water, andthe preflure may, in this manner, be carried toa 
great extent. When it is propofed to relieve the action of 
the prefs, the difcharge valve, 7, muft be opened by turning 
the {crew back ; the water then efcapes out of the prefs into 
the ciftern L, and confequently the table E, and the cy- 
linder D, defcend by their own weight, reftoring the engine 
to its original fituation. 

The mechanical effeét of the hydroftatic prefs will admit 
of an eafy calculation. For it is known, that if there be a 
mutual communication between two columns of any fluid, 
whatever preflure or effort may be exerted on the one, will 
be tranfmitted to the other in a ratio proportional to the 
ref{pective area of each column, confequently the proportion 
of the area of the injecting pump to that of the cylinder 
conftitutes the hydroftatic power of the prefs, and the me- 
chanical effort exerted on the injefting pump is tranfmitted 
to the cylinder D, by the intervention of the fluid, in a ratio 
proportional to their comparative areas. 

If the diameter of the pifton, 4, be one quarter of an inch, 
and that of D oneinch, that is to fay, four quarters of an 
inch, one pound lodged upon the pifton rod, g, will be in 
equilibrio with fixteen pounds lodged upon the table E, the 
‘weights of the parts of the engine attached to, and movin 
with each pifton, being refpeétively included. And if the 
length of the lever, e H, be fifteen inches, and the diftance 
between the centres of motion, ef, of their aétion upon the 
pilton rod two inches, one pound at the end of H will gain 
an advantage of 74 times, when compared with that at g. 
Inftead, therefore, of fixteen pounds, upon the table G, 
being equal in effe& to counterpoife this laft action, there 
will be required upwards of 120 pounds. But aman in this 
action of pumping, by a downward preflure, can, without 
difficulty, apply his whole weight, and with great eafe one- 
third, or one-fourth, of his weight, fuppofe 50 pounds. 
In this cafe the preffure will be equivalent to 50 times 120 
pounds, or 6000 pounds, that is to fay, nearly three Ore, 
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To compare this engine with a fcrew in theory, we muft 
enquire what finenefs of thread, and length of lever, wotild 
afford a purchafe of 120 to 1. Let us fuppofe the 
thread of a {crew, fubftituted m the place of the cylinder D, 
to be one-tenth of an inch thick, the diftance from the top 
of one thread to the top of the next, will in this cafe be 
one-fifth of an inch. This is the fpace through which the 
weight mutt rife in one revolution of the ferew ; the power 
mutt, therefore, move through 120 times that fpace, 
namely, twenty-four inches. A lever or radius fotir inches 
long will defcribe a circle fomewhat larger than this, and 
confequently fuch an engine would, in theory, be equal in 
power to the hydroltatic engine we have been defcribing. 

But when the fubjeét is viewed praéticaliy, the difference 
between the two machines appears to be very remarkable, 
All pra@tical men know how very large a part of the force, 
operating by means of engines, is employed in overcoming 
fri@ion. Every one isaware of the extreme fri€tion be- 
tween folids, and the very flight fri€tion which takes place 
between the parts of fluids. This is feen in the common 
expedient of oiling the pivots of wheels, and in the very 
gradual decay of motion in fluid bodies, while folids moving 
upon each other ftop at once as foon as the force is dimi- 
nifhed to a certain degree. The fcrew 1s an organ peculiar- 
ly liable to friction, and this fri€tion is always much greater 
than the whole of the re-a€ting force, for there are few in- 
ftances where a {crew will return from extreme preflure, 
when the agency upon the lever is withdrawn. It is alfo 
to be confidered, that the whale force of the weight or re- 
fiftance a€ts dire&tly upon the face of the thread of the 
{crew, at the place where the motion is required to take 
place. It has not been afeertained in what degree this re- 
fittance or friction increafes with the weight. In lighter 
actions the fimple ratio has been inferred, but under more 
fevere preffures, the two metallic faces exclude the greater 
part of the half fluid matter between them, and appear, by 
the magnitude of their refiftance, to be attached to each 
other by a procefs of the nature of cohefive attra¢tion. 

Mr. Nicholfon, in his Journal, relates the following ex- 
periments, which he made with one of Mr. Bramah’s {mall 
preffes, which he makes for the purpofe of copying letters, 
er writings, in the manner of Mr. Watt (fee Copyinc) ; 
it had the fame parts which we have defcribed, but the 
frame made of wood. When employed to prefs papers, the 
force applied to the lever of the inje€ting pump was fo 
flight, that the inftrument required no fattening to the table 
on which it ftood; but the fea of the upper bar, B, which 
was of wood, three inches and a half thick, was fuch, as 
bended it out of a ftraight line upwards of a quarter of an 
inch, and it appeared that it might have eafily been broken 
by continuing the preffure. With a ferew-prefs, the {crew 
of which was iron, and nearly of the dimenfions above 
mentioned, excepting that the lever was twelve inches long 
inftead of four inches, and the a¢tion on the lever upwards 
of two hundred weight, applied with a jerk, the effe@ was 
nearly the fame : he eftimated the advantage to be very much 
in favour of the hydroftatic prefs. 

In another prefs of this kind, the diameter of the great 
pifton was four inches, and of the fmaller three-eighths 
of an inch, and the advantage given by the lever or handle 
was twelve to one. Above the pifton, D, of the great 
cylinder, was applied a long lever, at one end of which was 
an axis, and at the other end a large {cale to hold weights; 
it contained twenty hundred weight. The diftance between 
the axis of motion of this lever, and the part where it acted 
on the pifton, was fix inches; and the diftance from the fame 
axis to the extremity where the feale was hung, was one 
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hufdred’ and twenty-fix inches. Every hundred weight in 
the feale confequently preffed upon the pifton with a force 
equal to twenty-one hundred weight, whence the whole pref- 
fure was twenty-one tons. It was eafy to work the lever 
brifkly with one hand, and each ftroke raifed the {cale nearly 
one-third of an inch. Forty-feven pounds, hung at the end 
of the lever, carried it down with a moderate fwiftnefs of 
working ; but a weight of only forty-three pounds remained 
in equilibrio, and did not defcend. Now as the true weight 
in theory was thirty-two pounds, as deduced from the 
dimenfion of the parts in the manner already done, with re- 
gard to the {mall prefs it follows, that lefs than one-third of 
the a¢tual power was employed to give velocity, and over- 

come all friétion. - 

It may be remarked, that the principal friétions in thefe 
preffes muft be at the circumference of the piftons, and that 
thefe do not increafe in the fimple, but in lefs than the 
{ub-duplicate ratio of the power.. For if the diameter of the 
great cylinder were double, every thing elfe remaining un- 
changed, the furface of its pilton, and confequently the 
power, would be quadrupled, but the fri€tion would be only 
doubled, and that merely at the leathering of the greater 
pifton D. 

As the preffure, in the experiment laft mentioned, 
amounted to forty-feven thoufand and forty pounds upon the 
great pilton, of four inches diameter, and fixteen circular 
inches furface, it amounted to two thoufand nine hundred 
and forty upon each round inch; but the medium preflure 
of the atmofphere on a round inch is nearly twelve pounds, 
confequently the a€tion was equal to two hundred and forty- 
five atmofpheres, and as each of thefe correfponds with a 
column of thirty-four feet of frefh water, at a medium the 
water in the cylinder was preffed in the fame manner, as 
if the whole column had been eight thoufand three hundred 
and thirty feet, or one mile and two-thirds perpendictlar 
height. ; ‘ 

Large preffes of this conftru€tion are generally made 
with two pumps, of one inch and a quarter bore, and a 
cylinder of feven inches. Thefe have been ufed in prefling 
hay and cotton for package, and are very effective in pro- 
ducing a greater condenfation on the material, with a much 
lefs application of moving power, and confumption of 
time. 

Pressss ufed for expreffing of liquors, are of various kinds ; 
fome, in moft refpeéts, the fame with the common preffes, 
excepting that the under plank is perforated with a great 
number of holes, to let the juice exprefled run through into 
a tub, or receiver, underneath. : 

Others have only one fcrew, or arbor, which pafles 
through the middle of the moveable plank, which is made 
to geiend into a kind of fquare box, full of holes oa all 
fides; through which the juices flow, in proportion as 
the arbor is turned; by means of a little lever applied 
thereto. . 

Press ufed by joiners to keep clofe the pieces they have 
glued, efpecially pannels, &c. of wainfcot, is very fimple, 
confifting of ‘four members; wiz. two fcrews, and two 
pieces of wood, four or five mches fquare, and two or 
three feet long; of which the holes at the two ends ferve 
for nuts to two fcrews. 

Press ued by inlayers refembles the joiners’ prefs, except 
that the pieces of wood are thicker, and that only ane of 
them is moveable ; the other, which is in form of a treffel, 
being fuftained by two legs, or pillars, jointed into it at 
each end. 

This prefs ferves them for fawing and cleaving the pieces 
of wood required in marquetry, or inlaid work, 
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Press, Founders’, is a ftrong, {quare frame, confifigng 
of four pieces of wood, firmly joined together with 
tenons, &c. : 

This prefs is of various fizes, according to the fizes of 
the moulds; two of them are required to each mould, at 
the two extremities of which they are placed; fo as that, 
by driving wooden wedges between the mould and the fides 
ot the prefles, the two parts of the mould, in which the 
metal is to be run, may be prefled clofe together. 

_ Press, Printing. See Printine Pre/s. 

Press, Meffenger of the. See Messenaer. 

Press, Auditors of the. See AupiToRs. 

Press, Rolling, is a machine for the taking off prints 
from copper-plates. 

It is much lefs complex than that of the letter-printers. 

See its defcription and ufe under the article Rolling-pre/s 
PRINTING. 

Press, in Cotning, is one of the machines ufed in ftriking 
of money; differing from the balance, in that it has only 
one iron bar to give it motion, and prefs the moulds, or 
coins; is not charged with lead at its extreme, nor drawn 
by cordage. See CornaGe. 

Press, Binders cutting, is a machine ufed equally by 
book-binders, itationers, and pafteboard-makers ; confifting 
of two large pieces of wood, in form of cheeks, connected 
by two ftrong wooden fcrews; which being turned by 
an iron bar, draw together, or fet afunder, the cheeks, as 
much as is neceflary, for the putting in the books, or paper, 
to be cut. 

The cheeks are placed lengthways on a wooden ftand, in 
form of a cheft, into which the cuttings fall. Afide of 
the cheeks are two pieces of wood, of the fame length 
with the fcrews, ferving to direét the cheeks, and prevent 
their opening unequally. 

Upon the cheeks the plough moves, to which the cutting- 
knife is faftened by a {crew ; which has its key to difmount 
it, on occafion to be fharpened. 

- The plough contifts of feveral parts; among the reft, a 
wooden ferew, or worm, which catching within the nuts of 
the two feet, that fuftain it on the cheeks, brings the knife 
to the book, or paper, which is fattened in the prefs be- 
tween two boards. This fcrew, which is pretty long, has 
two directories, which refemble thofe of the {crews of the 
prefs. To make the plough flide f{quare and even on the 
cheeks, fo that the knife may make an equal paring, that 
foot of the plough where the knife is not fixed, flides in a 
kind of groove, fattened along one of the cheeks. Liattly, 
the knife is a piece of {teel, fix or feven inches long, flat, 
thin, and fharp, terminating at one end in a point, like that 
of a fword, and at the other in a {quare form, which 
ferves to fatten it to the plough. See Boox-BinpING. 

As the long knives ufed by us in the cutting of books or 
papers are apt to jump in the cutting thick books, the 
Dutch are faid to ufe circular knives with an edge all round ; 
which not only cut more fteadily, but laft longer without 
grinding. 

Press, in the Woollen Manufadory, is a large wooden 
machine, ferving to prefs cloths, ferges, rateens, &c. by 
which to render them fmooth and even, and to give them a 

lofs. 

r This machine confifts of feveral members ; the principal 
of which are the cheeks, the nut, and the worm or {crew, 
accompanied with its bar; which ferves to turn it round, 
and make it defcend perpendicularly on the middle of a 
thick wooden plank, under which the ftuffs to be prefled 
are placed. The calender is alfo a kind of prefs, ferving 
to prefs or calender linens, filks, &c. 
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Press, Liberty of the, in Law, confilts, fays judge 
Blackftone, in laying no previous reftraints upon publica- 
tions, and not in freedom from cenfure for criminal matter, 
when publifhed ; and this is eflential to the’nature of a free 
ftate. Every free man has an undoubted right to lay what 
fentiments he pleafes before the public ; to forbid this is to 
deftroy the freedom of the prefs ; but if he publithes what is 
improper, maifchievous, or illegal, he muft take the confe- 
quence of his own temerity. ‘T’o fubje¢t the prefs to the 
reftrictive power of a licenfer, as was formely done, both 
before and fince the revolution, is to fubject all freedom of 
fentiment to the prejudices of one man, and make him the 
arbitrary and infallible judge of all controverted points in 
learning, religion, and government. But to punifh (as the 
law does at prefent) any dangerogis or offenfive writings, 
which, when publifhed, fhall on a fair and impartial trial be 
adjudged of a pernicious tendency,. is neceflary for the pre- 
fervation of peace and good order, of government and re- 
ligion, the only folid foundations of civil liberty. 

The art of printing, fays the fame excellent writer, foon 
after its introductien, was looked upon (as well in England 
as in other countries) as merely a matter of ftate, and fub- 
ject to the coercion of the crown. It was, therefore, regu- 
lated with us by the king’s proclamations, prohibitions, 
charters of privilege and of licence, and, finally, by the 
decrees of the court of ftar-chamber, which limited the 
number of printers, and of prefles, which each thould em- 
ploy, and préhibit new publications, unlefs previoufly ap- 
preved by proper licenfers. On the demolition of this 
odious jurifdiétion in 1641, the long parliament of Charles I. 
after their rupture with that prince, affumed the fame power 
as the ftar-chamber exercifed with refpe& to the licenfing of 
books; and in 1643, 1647, 1649, and 1652, iflued their 
ordinances for that purpofe, founded principally on the 
ftar-chamber decree of 1637. In 1662 was pafled the 
ftatute 13 & 14 Car. IIc. 3: which (with fome few 
alterations) was copied from the parliamentary ordinances. 
This a& expired in 1679, but was revived by ftat. 1 Jac. IE. 
c. 17. and continued till 1692. It was then continued for 
two years longer by Sat. 4 W. & M. c. 24; but though 
frequéat attempts were made by the government to revive 
it in the fubfequent part of that reign, yet the parliament 
refilted it fo ftrongly, that it finally expired, and the prefs 
became properly free in 1694, and has fo continued, under 
certain limitations, ever fince. 

How far thefe limitations and reftrictions are vindieable 
on the learned judge’s principles and declarations, (ubi infra,) 
we fhall not undertake to determine. It will be fufficient 
for us to obferve, that thofe are inexcufable, who by abuf- 
ing the liberty of the prefs and fubjecting themfelves to the 
jult animadverfion of the law, contribute to reftrain it, no 
lefs than others, who by the feverity of punifhment inflicted 
on trivial violations of it occafion or jultify meafures for 
abridging this glorious privilege of Britons and palladium 
of the Britifh conftitution and liberties. 

The learned judge fays, that by the liberty of the prefs, 
as it exilted in his time, “ the will of individuals is {till left 
free ; the abufe only of that free will is the obje& of legal 
punifhment.’? Neither is any reftraint hereby laid upon free- 
dom of thought or inquiry ; liberty of private fentiment is 
{till left ; the difleminating, or making public, of bad fen- 
timents, deftructive of the ends of fociety, is the crime 
which fociety correéts. A man (fays a fine writer on this 
fubjet) may be allowed to keep poifons im his clofet, but 
not publicly to vend them as cordials. And to this we may 
add, that the only plaufible argument heretofore ufed for 
the reftraining of the juft-freedom of the prefs, “ that it 
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was neeeflary to prevent the daily abufe of it,” will entirely 
lofe its force, when it is fhewn (by a feafonable exertion of 
the laws) that the prefs cannot be abufed to any bad pur- 


pofe, without incurring a fuitable punifhment ; whereas ft 


can never be ufed to any good one, when under the con- 
troul of an infpector. So true will it be found, that to 
cenfure the licentioufnefs, is to maintain the liberty, of the 
prefs. Blackift. Comm. book iv. 

Press, in the Manege. A horfe is faid to refift, or prefs 
upon the hand, when either through the ftiffnefs of his neck, 
or from an ardour to run too much a-head, he ftretches his 
head againft the horfeman’s hand, refufes the aid of the 
hand, and withftands the effeéts of the bridle. 

If your horfe is too fiery, and prefles upon the hand, en- 
deavour to pacify him by making him go more foftly, and 
pulling him backwards; and if it proceeds from a ftiff- 
nefs A the fhoulders and neck, you mutt fupply him with a 
caveffon, made after the duke of Newcaftle’s way. See 
Heavy. 

Press is alfo ufed for pufhing a horfe forwards by afflift- 
ing him with the calves of your legs, or even {purring him, 
in order to make him go on. 

Press, or Prefing, “in Sea-Language. 
the Fleet. 

PRESSAS, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Lot and Garonne, and chief place of a 
canton, in the diftria of Agen. The place contains 1413, 
and the canton go51 inhabitants, on a territory of 137% ki- 
liometres, in 14 communes. 

PRESSAT, a town of Bavaria; 19 miles N. of 
Amberg. 

PRESSELUNDS, a town of Norway; 68 miles N. 
of Chriftiana. 

PRESSIGNY, a town of France, in the department of 
the Upper Marne; 15 miles S.E. of Langres. 

Pressigny Je Grand, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Indre and Loire, and chief place of ‘a can- 
ton, in the diftri@ of Loches. The place contains 953, and 
the canton gooo inhabitants, on a territory of 355 kiliome- 
tres, in 13 communes. 

PRESSING, in the Manufadures, the aétion of viclently 
{queezing a cloth, ftuff, linen, &c. in a prefs, to render it 
even, fmooth, polifhed, and glofly. 

This, in the filken and linen manufactures, they properly 
call calendering. 

There are two manners of prefling; the one hot, the 
other cold. 

Pressinc Cold, Method of. After the ftuff has had all 
its preparations, #. ¢. has been fcoured, fulled, and fhorn, 
(fee Fuiiine and SHrerinG,) it is folded {quare, in equal 
plaits; anda fkin of vellum, or fine fmooth pafteboard, is 
put between each plait. Over the whole is laid a {quare 
wooden plank ; and in this condition it is put in the prefs, 
which is driven tight down by means of the ferew turned 
full upon it, by the hands, aflifted with levers. 

After it has lain a fufficient time under the prefs, they 
take it out, remove the pafteboards or vellums, and lay it 
up to keep. It may be obferved, that fome do not ufe a 
prefs with a {crew in prefling cold, but content themfelves 
with laying the ftuff on a firm table, after plaiting and 
pafteboarding it as before ; covering the whole with a 
wooden plank, and loading this with a weight, greater or 
lefs, as is judged neceflary. 

PresstnG fZot, Method of. The ftuff having received all 
its preparations, as before, it is {prinkled a little with water, 
fometimes with gum-water, {purted over it with the mouth ; 
then plaited equally, and between each two plaits are put 
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leqwes of pafteboard; and between every fixth and feventh 
plait, as well as over the whole, an iron or brafs plate, well 
heated,, in a kind of furnace prepared for the purpofe. 

This done, it is laid upon the prefs; and a ferew is 
brought forcibly dawn upon it, by means of a long iron 
bar. 

Under this prefs are laid five or fix pieces, one over an- 
other, at the fame time, all furnithed with their pafteboard 
and iron plates. When the plates are well cold, they take 
the ftuffs from under the prefs, remove the pafteboards 
and plates, and ftitch it a little together, to keep it in the 

laits. F ; 
: This manner of prefling woollen ftuffs is very pernicious, 
and was only invented by the manufaturers to cover the 
defects of the ftuffs, and excufe their not giving them all 
the fhearings, dyes, and preparations, that are neceflary to 
render them perfect: accordingly they have been frequently 
prohibited. . 

Pressinc to Death. See Patn Fort & Dure. 

PRESSION, or Pressure, in the Cartefian Philofophy, 
an impulfive kind of motion, or rather an endeavour 
to move, imprefied on a fluid medium, and propagated 
through it. ’ \ 

In fuch a preffion the Cartefians fuppofe the aé€tion of 
light to confit. (See Ligur.) And, in the various modi 
fications of this preflion, by the furfaces of bodies, on 
which that medium is thus preffed, they fuppofe the various 
colours to confift, &c. But fir Ifaae Newton has taught 
us better ; for if light, e. gr. confifted only in 2 preffion, 
propagated without a¢tual motion, it could not agitate and 
warm fuch bodies as refle€ét and refra&t it, as we a€tually 
find it does; and if it confifted ia an inftantaneous motion, 
or one propagated to all diftances in an inftant, as fuch 
preflion fuppofes, there would be required an infinite force 
to produce that motion every moment, in every lucid 
particle, 

And if light confifted either in preffion, or in motion 
propagated in a fluid medium, whether inftantaneoufly, or 
In time, it muft follow, that it would infle@ itfelf ad um- 
bram ; for preffion, or motion, in a fluid medium, cannot 
be propagated in right lines, beyond any obftacle which fhall 
hinder any part of the motion; but will infleét and diffufe 
itfelf, every way, into thofe parts of the quiefcent medium 
which lie beyond the faid obftacle. 

Thus the force of gravity tends downward ; but the pref- 
fure which arifes from that force of gravity, tends every 
way with an equable force; and, with equal eafe and force, 
is propagated in crooked lines as in ftraight.' Waves on 
the furface of water, while they flide by the fides of any 
large obftacle, do infleé&t, dilate, and diffufe themfelves, by 
degrees, into the quiefcent water lying beyond the obitacle. 
The waves, pulfes, or vibrations of our air, in which founds 
confilt, do manife{tly infle& themfelves, though not fo much 
as the waves of water; for the found of a bell, or of a 
cannon, can be heard over a hill, which intercepts the fono- 
rous obje& from our fight ; and founds will be propagated 
as eafily through crooked tubes, as through ftraight. > 

But hght is never obferved to go in curve lines, nor 
to infle&t itfelf ad umbram; for the fixed ftars do imme- 
diately difappear on the interpofition of any of the planets ; 
as well as fome parts of the fun’s body, by the interpofition 
of the Moon, Venus, or Mercury. 

PRESSURE of the Air. See Arr. 

Moft of the effeés anciently afcribed to the fuga vacui, 
are now accounted for from the weight and preflure of the 
air. \ 

The preffure of the air on the furface of the earth is ba- 
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janced by a column of water of the fame bafe, and about 
thisty-five feet high; or of one of mercury, of about twenty- 
nine inches. 

The preflure of the air on every {quare inch on the fur- 
face of the earth, is computed to be about fifteen pounds 
avoirdupois. See ATMOSPHERE. 

Pressure, Centre of. See CentER of Preffure. 

Pressure of Fluids. See Fiuip. 

Pressure £ngine is an hydraulic machine, acting by the 
power of a defcending column of water upon the pifton of 
acylinder, to give motion to pumps, for raifing water from 
a different level. In the mountainous diftriéts which fo fre- 
quently contain rich mineral treafures, falls of water may be 
often obtained at a greater elevation than it is practicable to 
conftrnuét water-wheels of fufficient fize to occupy the whole 
defcent ; and often the {ftream is too {mall to fupply a wheel. 
In thefe fituations the preflure engine is well adapted to 
produce the greatett effect from the fall, in working pumps, 
or other machines for draining the mines of water. The 
fame principle can readily be extended to the raifing of 
water for fupplying towns, gentlemen’s houfes, &c. ; and 
univerfally for raifing water from any depth wherever a 
fall of water can be procured, particularly in thofe cafes 
where the fall is great, that is, where it exceeds 30 or 40 
feet. It will not only exceed all other known machines in 
effect, but in fimplicity, and that whether the quantity of 
water that is to be applied is great or {mall. 

Machines of this kind, invented by Mr. Denizart, are 
defcribed in the Machines Approuvées par l’ Academie for 
1731, vol. v. and by Mr. Genflanes in 1741, vol. vil. ; but 
the earlieft which was put in execution in this country was 
by Mr, William Weftgarth, who invented the proper ex- 
pedients to obviate thofe difficulties which had before at- 
tended the praétical execution of machines upon this prin- 
ciple in France ; he ere¢ted a large one at a lead mine of fir 
Walter Blacket’s, at Coal Cleugh, in Northumberland, in 
the year 1765. Mr. Weiltgarth’s machine confifted of a 
cylinder, provided with a pifton fufpended by a chain from a 
beam or working lever, from the oppofite end of which the 
rod of the pump, which was to raife the water, was fuf- 
pended ; the working cylinder was made the full height of 
the column of water which was employed to work the engine, 
and the working beam was, of courfe, placed above the 
top of it, whilft the chain and rod reached down into it ; 
fo that the pifton itfelf aéted in a chamber or barrel, nearly 
at the bottom of it ; a trough, or ciftern, at the top of the 
cylinder, was kept conftantly fupplied by the ftream of 
- water, and thus the whole height of the cylinder being filled 
with water, the preflure of its column always bore upon 
the pilton. From the lower part of the cylinder was a 
paflage to permit the water to efcape from it, and likewife 
another pallage by a pipe, communicating from the lower 
part of the cylinder, beneath the pifton, to the upper part 
of the fame above the pifton. Both thefe paflages were go- 
verned by a fliding valve of very ingenious ftru€ure, which 
opened and fhut them alternately, but would not allow both 
to be open at onetime. The fliding valve was actuated by 
an apparatus of levers, very fimilar to thofe ufed in the old 
iteam-engines for opening the cocks; and the pump rods 
were fo loaded as always to have a preponderance to draw the 
pifton up when the preffure of the water upon it was removed 
orbalanced. Suppofe the pifton at the top of its motion, by 
opening the paflage from the bottom of the cylinder the 
water cfcapes from it, and relieves the lower fide of the pif- 
ton from the preffure of the water, whilft the whole column 
continues to prefs upon the upper fide: in this fituation the 
pilton defcends, drawing up a column of water in the pumps 
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at the oppofite end of the beam or lever, but on arriving at 
the bottom of the cylinder, the mechanifm alters the fliding 
valve, and it clofes the paflage at which the water efcapes 
from the cylinder, and at the fame time opens the other in 
the pipe, which admitting the water from the upper into 
the lower part of the cylinder, it will prefs equally below 
the piiton as above it, confequently the forces are balanced, 
and the counter-weight of the pump rods, at the oppofite 
end of the beam, will draw up the pifton to the top of its 
chamber, when the pofition of the fliding valve is again al- 
tered, and it clofes the pipe, at the fame time opening the 
paflage tor the water to elcape ; this makes another {troke, 
and thus the engine continues to work as long as the fupply 
of water is kept up. The minutie of the machine are de- 
{cribed in the Tranfaétions of the Society of Arts, vol. i. 
but the ingenious. Mr. Smeaton foon improved it very ma- 
terially, by enclofing the top of the cylinder with a lid, 
through which the pifton rod pafles in a collar of leather, 
and the cylinder is then required to be no higher than con- 
venient for the motion of the pifton within it, the water 
being introduced to it by a pipe. The conftruétion of Mr. 
Weltgarth’s fliding valve he preferved with very little al- 
teration. In Flate Preffure, we have given drawings of 
a {mall engine which Mr. Smeaton ereéted in Yorkshire, at 
the feat of lord Irwin, in 1770, to raife a fupply of water for 
the fervice of the houfe. Figs. 1 and 2 are elevations of the 
whole engine, and the other figures are enlarged fe¢tions of 
the fliding valve, which regulates the admiffion of the water 
into the working cylinder at proper intervals, to caufe the 
motion. 

The pipe, A, which fupplies the engine with water is 
1.7 of aninch bore; its perpendicular defcent from its mouth 
or entry at the {pring of fupply is 54 feet; and its length 
400 feet. The water isconveyed from the engine by a pipe, 

1 I, which has a fall or defcent of twelve feet from the en- 
gine to the furface of the water in the pit or well into 
which it delivers ; and it has a ftop-cock, which regulates 
the difcharge of the water. This defcending column of 
66 feet of water isemployed in working a pump, D, which 
throws back part of the water to a refervoir by a pipe, 9, 
in afcent about goo feet in length, and 1.5 inch bore. 
The delivery of this pipe at the top of the refervoir is 80 feet 
above the engine, con{fequently 26 feet above the level of the 
head or {pring of fupply. The pipe, A, conducts the 
water to the pump, D, by one branch, and to the top of 
the cylinder, C, which works the engine, by the other. ‘The 
cylinder, C, is of brafs, truly bored, and furnifhed with a - 
folid pifton, whofe rod, 4, pafles through a clofe ftuffing- 
box in the cylinder lid, where a leather is packed round it 
fo clofely, that no water can leak by it; the upper end ci 
the pifton rod is keyed into a {mall box, which conne¢ts 1) 
with an iron rod, fliding through a guide, ¢, to make it 
move fteadily. K is the working-beam, moving round a 
centre at L; it has an arch head at the outer end, which is 
a fegment of a circle, ftruck from the centre L; the arch 
receives a chain, by which the pifton-rod, 2, is fufpended, 
and therefore has a vertical motion. E is the pump-rod, 
jointed to the beam, and moving up and down with its the 
forcer of the pump, D, is fixed to it at the lower end. H 
is a pipe, which forms a communication between the top 
and bottom of the cylinder; it leads down into a chett, 7, 
upon which the cylinder is placed, and to which it is open 
ut bottom; the cheit is compofed of plates fcrewed toge- 
ther, as fhewn by the feétions, figs. 3, 4, and 5, which allu 
explain the conftruétion of the fliding valve contained within. 
the cheft. In thefe figures, s is a fhort cylindrical pipe, 
fixed acrofs within this cheft, and communicating with the 
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pipe, H, at top, and the pipe I (which conveys the wa- 
ter away from the engine) at bottom. This fhort pipe has a 
water-tight divifion, v, (jig. 4.) in the middle of it, fo 
that there is no dire€t paflage through it from H to 
I; but there are four fquare holes made in the pipe, 
at equal diftances round it, above and alfo below the 
divifion, as fhewn at figs. 4 and 5. A cylinder or tube of 
brafs, ¢#, is fitted upon the cylindric pipe, and flides up and 
down it, being packed with leather round the edges of the 
middle partition, as fhewn in fig. 4, that no water may efcape 
between the two cylinders. The fliding cylinder, ¢, is juft half 
the length of the other, and when it is pufhed down, as in 
the figures, it covers and ftops the four holes in the pipe s, 
which are below the divifion v, and opens the four holes 
above the divifion, allowing a paflage from the pipe H 
to the bottom of the cylinder C, fg.1. On the con- 
trary, when the flider is pufhed up, the upper holes are 
clofed, and the lower ones opened, making a paflage from 
the cylinder bottom into [. The fliding valve s, befides 
the leather packing which furrounds the partition a, has 
leather placed at top and bottom of the fixed cylinder s, 
at r, 7, and the ends of the flider are prefled upon thefe 
leathers, to make a tight joint when up or down, but the 
cylinder fits as tight as it can be made, independent of the 
leathers. The fliding valve has a pin projecting from each 
fide of it, which pins are included between clefts made at 
the end of a forked lever w x, moveable on an axis y, which 
paffes through the fide of the cheft in a collar of leather z, 
Jig. 5, and has a long lever 0, figs. 1 and 2, faftened upon 
it. By moving the upper end of this lever towards the 
engine, the fliding valve will be raifed up ; and by moving 
it ina contrary direction, the valve will be pufhed down : 
gis a {mall iron rod, jointed to the upper end of the long 
lever by one of its ends, and the other is fufpended by 
hooks from a fpindle turning upon pivots, fupported by the 
framing ; this ipindle has feveral levers upon it, fimilar to 
the working gear of a fteam-engine, a3 follows: bhe isa 
three-armed lever ; the arm, e, has a weight at the end, and is 
called the tumbling bob ; 4 and 4 are two other arms, made 
in the fame piece with e ; thele two latter arms ftrike againft 
a pin, fixed acrofs in the end of the rod g, which is forked, to 
admit the pin and the arms 4, 4, to aét within the fork ; 4 
are two crooked levers, by which the fpindle is moved as 
handles; thefe levers are ftruck by pins, #, fixed in a wooden 
rod dd, which is jointed to the working-beam K, and moves 
up and down with it : ¢, (fig. 2.) 1s a piece of wood fixed to 
the upright beams of the frame, having pins projecting 
from it, which catch the tumbling bob e, and prevent it 
moving too far; Q is a ftop-cock in the main pipe, which 
regulates the quantity of water coming to the engine, and 
confequently the velocity with which the engine will work. 
To defcribe the operation of the engine; fuppofe every 
thing to be in the pofition of the figures, and the pipes, 
cylinder, and pump, full of water, the fliding valve is down 
in the pofition of fig. 4, and therefore forms a communica- 
tion from the top to the bottom of the cylinder: 1n this 
{tate the preflure of the defcending column of fifty-four 
feet of water preffles equally upon both fides of the pifton 
ef the cylinder, and therefore has no operation either way, 
the communication with the pipe I being ftopped, fo that 
the water cannot efcape through it’; but the preflure operates 
upon the lower furface of the forcer D of the pump, rifing 
freely through the lower valve of the pump; this preflure, 
being unbalanced, raifes up the working beam, and with it 
the pifton of the cylinder and the rod d. This, as before 
mentioned, has pins, 7, init, one of which is feen, in fg. 1, to 
be jult meeting the arm or handle £, which it raifes, lifting 
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the tumbling bob e, aud turning the axis with all its levers. 
When the engine arrives at the top of the ftroke, the 
tumbling bob paffes the vertical point, and falls over on the 
other fide of the centre ; the arm / now ftrikes the crofs pin in 
the end of the rod g, and by drawing it moves the lever o, 
and lifts up the fliding valve; this clofes the communication 
between the top and bottom of the cylinder, and opens a 
paflage to the pipe I, permitting the water to pafs through 
the pipe into the well, and thus get away from the engine. 
This removes the preflure of fifty-four feet from beneath 
the pifton, though it ftill remains ating at the top of the 
pitton, and has added to it the twelve feet from the engine to 
the bottom of the well, in confequence of this column 
being fufpended in the pipe I; this unbalanced preflure 
caufes the pifton to defcend, bringing down the end of the 
beam K, and pump rod E withit: the valve in the bottom 
of the pump now fhuts, and the water in the pump, being 
prefled by the forcer, opens the other valve at M, and goes 
up the pipe, 9, to the refervoir, lifting a column of water of 
eighty feet.. When the engine gets to the middle ofits 
{troke, a pin in the other fide of the wooden rod d, and there- 
fore not feen, takes the lever, 4, and forces it down, raifing the 
tumbling bob, e, at the fame time. By the time the pifton 
arrives at the bottom of the cylinder, the tumbling bob is 
brought paft the vertical pofition, and fuddenly overfets, by 
its own weight, into the pofition of fig. 1. The lever, /, 
now runs againft the pin, acrofs the end of the rod g, and 
fhoves it from the engine, moving the long lever, 0, of the 
fliding valve, and the fhort lever, w x, (jig. 3.) down, juift 
in the pofition of the drawings. This clofes the four lower 
holes in the fixed cylinder, and prevents the water going 
down the pipe I, but at the fame inftant opens the four up- 
per holes, forming a communication between the top and 
bottom of the cylinder. The preffure of fixty-fix feet, 
which caufed the pifton to defcend, ‘is now removed, or ra+ 
ther balanced, by caufing it to aét equal beneath the pifton ; 
and the column of water of fifty-four feet, coming down 
the pipe A, and through the branch, forces open the lower 
valve of the pump, (the valve at M clofing and fupporting 
the column of eighty feet,) prefles the under fide of the 
pump forcer, and raifes it up, as before defcribed, moving 
the beam and pifton with it ; there now being an equal prei- 
fure, both above and below the pifton, it will be moved up 
eafily. When the pifton arrives at the middle of its ftroke, 
the preceding operations are repeated ; thus the pin in the 
rod, d, takes the lever £, and raifes it till it arrives at the top 
of its ftroke, when-it again pafles the vertical pofition, and 
inftantly falls over into the pofition firft defcribed ; the lever 
h, taking the end of the rod g, and pufhing it towards the 
engine, raifes the fliding valve, opens the paflage to the pipe 
I, and the whole column of fixty-lix feet now prefles upon 
the pifton, and forces it down as before defcribed, overcom- 
ing a column of eighty feet upon the pump. ‘Though the 
diameter of the pump is larger than that of the cylinder, 
this happens from the chain of the pifton aGting upon a 
much longer lever than the pump. P and N are two air- 
veflels upon the pipes A and 0, to equalize the action of 
the pump, and to prevent the fhock which would otherwife 
take place when the fliding valve was fuddenly fhut, and the 
motion of the defcending water thus checked. 

A very complete preflure engine was ereéted by Mr. Tre- 
vathick at the Druid copper-mine, in Illogan, near Truro, 
in Cornwall ; it aéted with a double power, that is, the pref- 
fure was firft applied to one fide of the pifton to force it 
up, and then on the other to force it down, in the fame 
manner as a double acting fteam-engine. It aéted by two 
fliding valves initead of one, but they were fo made that one 
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opened rather before the other fhut, and this, though it 
waited a {mall quantity of water, by permitting it to efcape, 
prevented the concuffion of {topping the column of water, 
which indeed is always in motion. 

PREST, a duty in money, paid by the fheriff upon his 
accounts in the exchequer, for money left, or remaining, in 
his hands. 

The word is French, pref; where it fignifies ready. 

Prest-Money is a fum of money which binds thofe who 
receive to be ready at command, at all times appointed ; 
chiefly underftood in the lifting of foldiers. 

Prest-Sail, in Sea Language, is when a fhip carries all 
the fail fhe can poflibly crowd. 

This is fometimes done in giving chace, &c. but it is a 
dangerous experiment, left the fhip overfet, or bring her 
maits by the board; in which latter cafe fhe becomes an 
eafy prey. 

PRESTANT, the name of a metal ftop in French 
organs, equal to the principal in our’s : being an o€tave above 
the open diapafon, and an o¢tave below the fifteenth. 

PRESTATION-Monzy, a fum of money paid yearly, 
by archdeacons, and other dignitaries, to their bifhop, pro 
exteriori jurifdiditone. 

Prestation, Prefatio, was alfo anciently ufed for other 

ayments ; “ Et quieti fint de praftatione muragii.’’ Chart. 
Hen. VII. Sometimes alfo for pourveyance. 

PRESTEAN, in Geography, a town of the Morea, in 
the gulf of Coron; 11 miles S.S.E. of Scardamula. 

PRESTEIGNE, or Lian-Anpras, a borough and 
market town in the cwmwd of Dyffryn Teyfecliad, Can- 
tref-y-Clawdd, (now called the hundred of Radnor,) in the 
county of Radnor, South Wales, It is fituated near the 
fouth bank of the river Lug, on the confines ef the county 
with Herefordfhire, and in the centre of a fertile and well 
cultivated valley. This town is of confiderable antiquity, 
and is a borough by prefeription, but has now loit the privi- 
lege, which it formerly enjoyed, of voting as a contributary 
borough, in the ele¢tion of a reprefentative to parliament. 
It ftill, however, exercifes other important rights, and is 
governed by a bailiff, nominated by the fteward of the can- 
tref of Maelienydd, an officer in the appointment of the 
crown. Richard Martine, the pope’s legate in the reign of 
Richard II1., was aa extraordinary benefactor to Prefteigne, 
having obtained for the inhabitants many privileges, and 
among others thofe of holding a weekly market on Satur- 
day, and fairs three times a year, in May, June, and De- 
cember, which are continued to this day. The, church here 
is very ancient, and over the great chancel window are {culp- 
tured the initials P. L.M. and the date 1244; but the 
meaning of the letters is unknown. In this church are 
feveral oid monuments, infcribed with the names of Owen, 
Price, and Davies; and the walls are adorned with various 
texts from the fcriptures, and with figures of Mofes and 
Aaron, Time and Death. Here is a free-fchool, founded, 
and liberally endowed, by John Beddoes, efq. in the reign 
of gueen Elizabeth, for the benefit of the mhabitants of 
the townfhip. ‘The great and quarter feffions are held in 
this town, and the county courts alternately here and at 
Radnor. Prefteigne is now confidered the principal town in 
the county ; and feems to be improving both in refpeéta- 
bility and population. According to the parliamentary re- 
turns of 1811, it contained 239 houfes and 1114 inhabitants. 

On alittle eminence adjoining the town, called the War- 
den Walks, formerly ftood the caftle of Prefteigne, of which 
not a trace remains, nor are any notices of its hiftory re- 
corded. Its fcite is now occupied by a pavilion, and by 
a bowling green, prefented to the inhabitants by lord Ox- 
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ford, the prefent fteward of the cantref of Maelienydd, 
A place in this vicinity, called the ¢ King’s Turning,’ ftill 
commemorates, (as does the paritfh regifter,) the refidence 
of king Charles here for two nights, in his flight to Chef- 
ter from the purfuit of Oliver Cromwell. 

On the fummit of a lofty hill, about four miles to the 
S.E. of the town, 13 Weobly encampment, which is 

enerally attributed to the Romans; but as that people 
feldom fixed their camps on the fummits of mountains, we 
rather incline to attribute it to the Britons, after they were 
driven into Wales by the Saxons. It is of an oval form, 
with one vallum on the N. fide, where the ground is pre- 
cipitous, five on the N.E. fide, and four on the N.W. and 
S. fides. There are feveral openings into the area; but 
there feems to have been only one original entrance, and 
that from the S. Near it is a large refervoir, fifteen feet 
deep, which is conftantly fupplied with water. At the foot 
of the hill is Kinfham Court, the feat of the countefs dowa- 
ger of Oxford. The Cambrian Traveller’s Guide, 8vo. 
1813. Carlifle’s Topographical DiGtionary of Wales. 

PRESTENO, = town of {taly, in the department of 
the Adda and Oglio ; 4 miles S. of Breno. 

PRESTER, a meteor, confifting of an exhalation thrown 
from the clouds downwards with fuch violence, as that by 
the collifion it is fet on fire. 

The word is Greek, wenzrnp, the name of a kind of {fer- 
pent ; called alfo dip/as, to which this meteor is {uppofed to 
bear a refemblance. 

The prefter differs from the thunderbolt ia the manner 
of its inflammation ; and in its burning and breaking every 
thing it touches with greater violence. See Water- 
SpouT. 

Presrer, a word ufed by fome to exprefs the external 
part of the neck, which is ufually inflated in anger. 

Presrer John, or Jean, an appellation given to the 
emperor of the Abyflinians ; becaufe, anciently, the princes 
of this country were really priefts; and the word jean, in 
their language, fignifies ding. 

He was firft made known in Europe under this title by 
the French. His empire was, anciently, of vaft extent ; 
but afterwards it was confined to fix kingdoms, each about 
the fize of Portugal. 

The name Pretter John is altogether unknown in 
Ethiopia ; and took its rife hence, that the people of a pro- 
vince where this prince ufually refides, when they requedt 
any thing, fay Jean-coi, i. e. my king. His proper title is, 
the Grand Negus. 

There is alfo a Preiter John of Afia, mentioned by M. 
Polo the Venetian. His jurifdi€tion is in the country of 
Cangingu, between China, Sifan, and Thibet ; a kingdom 
mightily valued by the Chinefe for its policy, and the 
number of its fortified cities; though they have ufually the 
utmoft contempt for foreign countries. 

Some fay this latter is fo called from a Neftorian prieft, 
or prefbyter, mentioned by Albericus, towards the year 
1145, to have mounted the throne; who having been 2 
prefbyter before his elevation to the royal dignity, was 
called Prefbyter John, or Prefter John, even when he was 
feated on the throne; but his kingly name was Ungchan. 
This prefbyter availing himfelf of the death of Coiremchan, 
otherwife called Kenchan, the monarch of Afiatic Tartary, 
which borders upon Cathay, invaded the kingdom with fuch 
vigour and fueceis, that he was acknowledged as its 
monarch, Others fay, that he takes the name from a crofs 
which he bears in his hand as a fymbol of his religion. 

The hittory of Prefter John has been involved in confi- 
derable obfcurity and confufion. Some have apprehended 
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that there were two perfons im the Eaft under this appel- 
lation, agreeably to the preceding account ; whilft others 
confider the Abyflinian Prefter John as a fictitious character. 
The faé&t, as Mr. Mofheim has {tated it, feems to be briefly 
this. Inthe fifteenth century, John II. king of Portugal, 
employed Pedro Couvilliano in a laborious enquiry into 
the real fituation of the kingdom of Prefter John. The 
curious voyager undertook this tafk; and for information 
in the matter, travelled with a few companions into Abyf- 
finia; and obferving in the emperor of the Abyffinians or 
Ethiopians many circumftances that refembled the accounts 
which at that time prevailed in Europe concerning Prefter 
John, he perfuaded himfelf that he had fulfilled his com- 
miffion, and found out the refidence of that extraordinary 
monarch, who was the object of hisrefearches. His opinion 
eafily gained credit in Europe, which had not yet emerged 
out of its ignorance and barbarifm. But a new light 
was caft upon this matter in the 17th century, by the pub- 
lication of feveral pieces, which the induftry of the curious 
drew forth from their ob{curity, and by which a great 
number of learned men were engaged to abandon the Por- 
tuguefe opinion, and were convinced that Prefter John 
reigned in Afia, though they ftill continued to difpute 
about the fituation of his kingdom, and other particular 
eircumftances. There are, however, fome men of the mott 
eminent learning in our times, who maintain, that John was 
emperor of the Abyffinians, and thus prefer the Portuguefe 
opinion, though (fays Mofheim) deftitute of authentic proofs 
and teftimonies, to the other, though fupported by the 
itrongelt evidence, and the moft unqueftionable authorities. 
Mofh. Eccl. Hitt. vol. ii. 8vo. Eng. edit. 

We fhall only add, that the death of Prefter John, and 
the total defeat of his fucceflor by Genghizkan, or Gen- 
gifkhan, emperor of the Tartars, gave an unhappy turn to 
the affairs of the Chriitians in the northern parts of Afia, 
towards the clofe of the 12th century. From this period 
the Chriftian caufe loft much of its authority and credit in 
the provinces that had been ruled by Prefter John and his 
fucceffor David, and continued to decline, till, at length, it 
funk entirely under the weight of oppreflion ; and was fuc- 
ceeded in fome places by the errors of Mahomet, and in 
others by the fuperftitions of paganifm. In this general 
account, however, we may except the kingdom of Tangut, 
the chief refidence of Prefter John, in which his pofterity, 
who perfevered in the profeflion of Chriftianity, maintained, 
for a long time, a certain fort of tributary dominion, which 
exhibited, indeed, but a faint fhadow of their former grandeur. 
See NEsTORIANS. 

The fame of Prefer, or Pre/byter John, (fays Mr. Gibbon,) 
a khan, whofe power was vainly magnified by the Neftorian 
miflionaries, and who is faid at this time to have received 
the rites of baptifm, and even of ordination, has long 
amufed the credulity of Europe. In its long progrefs to 
Moful, Jerufalem, Rome, &c. the ftory of Prefter John 
evaporated in a monftrous fable, of which fome features have 
been borrowed from the Lama of Thibet, and were igno- 
rantly transferred by the Portuguefe to the emperor of 
Abyflinia. Yet it is probable that in the rth and 12th 
centuries Neftorian Chriftianity was profefled in the hord-of 
the Keraites. The royal convert, as the ftory fays, was 
indulged in the ufe of a portable altar; but he difpatched 
an ambaflador tothe patriarch, to inquire how, in the 
feafon of Lent, he fhould abftain from animal food, and how 
he might celebrate the Eucharift in a defert that produced 
neither corn nor wine. In their progrefs by fea and land, 
the Neftorians entered China by the port of Canton, and 
the northern refidence of Sigan. Unlike the fenators of 
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Rome, who aflumed with a fmile the characters of priefts 
and augurs, the Mandarins, who affect in public the 
reafon of philofophers, are devoted in private to every mode 
of popular fuperftition. They cherifhed and they con- 
founded the gods of Paleftine and of India; but the pro- 
pagation of Chriftianity awakened the jealoufy of the ftate, 
and after a fhort viciffitude of favour and perfecution, the 
foreign fe&t expired in ignorance and oblivion. Under the 
reign of the caliphs, the Neftorian church was diffufed 
from China to Jerufalem and Cyprus; and their numbers, 
with thofe of the Jacobites, were computed to furpafs the 
Greek and Latin communions. Twenty-five metropolitans 
or archbifhops compofed their hierarchy, but feveral of thefe 
were difpenfed, by the diftance and danger of the war, from 
the duty of perfonal attendance, on the eafy condition that 
every fix years they fhould teftify their faith and obedience 
to the Catholic or patriarch of Babylon, a vague appellation, 
which has been fucceffively applied to the royal feats of 
Seleucia, Ctefiphon, and Bagdad. Thefe remote branches 
are long fince withered, and the old patriarchal trunk is 
now divided by the Lljahs of Moful, the reprefentatives, 
almoft in lineal defcent, of the genuine and primitive fuccef- 
fion, the Jofephs of Amida, who are reconciled to the 
church of Rome, and the Simeons of Van or Ormia, whofe’ 
revolt, at the head of 40,000 families, was promoted in the 
16th century by the Sophifts of Perfia. The number of 
300,000 1s allowed for the whole body of the Neftorians, 
who, under the name of Chaldzans or Affyrians, are con- 
founded with the moft learned, or the moft powerful nation 
of eaftern antiquity. Gibbon’s Hilt. vol. vin. 
PRESTESSE, in the /Manege, is ufed to denote the 
readinefs and diligence of a horfe in working a manege. 
PRESTET, Joy, in Biograpiys a French prieft and 
able mathematician, was born, in the year 1648, at Chalons- 
fur-Sadne, where his father filled the humble poit of tip- 
{taff to the bailiwick. Being fent when young to Paris, in 
fearch ef employment, he was taken into the Prvice cf the 
celebrated father Malebranche, who took upon himfelf the 
tafk of teaching him the mathematics. The pupil did 
credit to the matter’s expeétations, and in 1675 he became 
limfelf an author, and publifhed the firft edition of his 
«© Elements of the Mathematics,” in one volume gto. This 
was the firft work of the kind which had appeared in France, 
and was particularly recommended by the number of curious 
problems which it contained, for exercifing the ingenuity 
of young mathematicians. In the fame year the author was 
admitted a member of the congregation of the Oratory, and 


. he afterwards filled the mathematical chair in different 


feminaries belonging to the fociety, with great fuccefs and 
reputation. In 1689 he publifhed at Paris the fecond 
edition of his ‘¢ Elements,”’ improved and enlarged. He 
died in 1690. Moreri. 


PRESTEWITZ, in Geography, a town of Saxony; 3 
miles N.E. of Liebenwerda. 

PRESTIMA, a town of Portugal, in the province of 
Beira; 11 miles N. of Coimbra. 

PRESTIMONY, PrastimoniaA, in the Canon Law, 
a term about which authors are much divided. It is derived 
a praftatione quotidiana; and is, by fome, defined a kind of 
benefice, ferved by a fingle prieft ; in which fenfe, preftimony 
is the fame witha prefbyterian chapel. 

Others will have prettimony to be the incumbency ef a 
chapel, without any title, or collation ; fuch as are moft 
of thofe in caftles, where prayers or mafs are {aid ; and which 
are mere oratories unendowed. Whence, alfo, the term is 
applied, in the Romifh church, to certain perpetual offices, 

beftowed 
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beftowed on canons, religious, or others, for the faying of 
maffes, by way of augmentation of their livings. 

Others, again, will have preftimony to be a leafe, or 
conceffion of any ecclefiaftical fund, or revenue, belonging to 
a monattery, to be enjoyed during life. 

Du Moulin makes preftimony a profane benefice, which, 
however, has a perpetual title, and an ecclefiaftical office, 
with certain revenues attached to it; which the incumbent 
is allowed to fell, and which may be poffeffed without 
tonfure: fuch as the lay-churchwardens of Nétre Dame. 
He adds, that, in propriety, the canonries of chapels are 
benefices of this nature. 

Upon the whole, the moft probable opinion feems to be 
this, that preftimony is a fund or revenue appropriated by 
the founder for the fubfiftence of a prieft, without being 
erected into any title or benefice, chapel, prebend, or priory ; 
and“which is not fubjeé, either to the pope, or to the 
ordinary ; but of which the patron, and thofe who have a 
right frem him, are the collators, and nominate and confer, 
pleno jure. 

- PRESTISSIMO, in the Stalian Mu/ic, intimates to per- 
form extremely quick, haftily, and with fury. 

PRESTO, Ital. quick. This term written at the be- 
ginning of a movement in mufic, implies the moft rapid and 
animated meafure of all the five different degrees of quick- 
nefs ; and this rapidity admits of increafe by pia preffo, and 
preftiffimo. 

PRESTON, in Geography, a borough, market-town, 
and parifh, in the hundred of Amoundernefs, and county- 
palatine of Lancafter, England. The town is placed upon 
an eminence afcending from the river Ribble, at the diftance 
of 22 miles S. by E. from Lancalter, and 216 N.W. by N. 
from London. It is of great antiquity, having rifen, ac. 
cording to Camden, out of the ruins of Ribcheiter, or Coc- 
cium, a Roman {ftation, which was fituated fome miles 
higher up the river; but this opinion is only conjectural. 
It is probable, however, that it was a town of fome im- 
portance previous to the Norman conquett ; and it is faid to 
have derived its name from the number of religious houfes it 
contained during the period of the Saxon dynafty. From 
Domefday-book the lordfhip of this place appears to have 
been held by earl Tofti, brother to king Harold, who loft 
his crown and life at the celebrated battle of Haftings. 

Prefton was firft incorporated, by charter, in the reign of 
Henry II. ; and that charter has fince been confirmed and 
extended by feveral of his fucceffors. Under that laft 
granted, the corporation now confifts of a mayor, a recorder, 
eight aldermen, four under aldermen, feventeen common- 
councilmen, and a town clerk ; and it has the peculiar pri- 
vilege of holding a guild every twenty years, which is reforted 
to as a._kind of jubilee by the people of fafhion and leifure 
from ali the country round. It is held in Augutt, and lafts 
amonth. Qn the day it begins, the members of the corpo- 
ration walk in proceffion, followed by the trading com- 
panies, under their refpective banners, and decorated with 
the infignia of their profeflions. Plays, concerts, and other 
public amufements enliven this period of feltivity and joy. 
The laft jubilee took place in 1802, being the third which 
has occurred fince the commencement oF the reign of his 
prefent majefty. This curious caftom originated in Saxon 
times, and is {trictly enjoined in all the charters to the cor- 
poration, on pain of forfeiting the elective franchife, and 
their rights as burgefles. Every perfon, on this occafion, 
mutt renew his freedom within twenty-eight days after pro- 
elamation is made, or be liable to lofe the fame for ever. 

This town returns two reprefentatives to the national 
councils. It firft enjoyed that privilege in the reign of Ed- 
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ward I.; but after the firlt year of his fucceflor, it ceafed 
fending until the reign of Edward VI., fince whofe reign its 
returns have been regular. Party contefts have, cians, 
been as violent here as in any borough in England ; indeed, 
on the occafion of feveral eleétions Prefton has almoft fuf- 
fered the fate of a town itormed by an enemy. A queftion 
has been at iffue for nearly a century and a half, whether the 
right of election vefted generally in the inhabitants, pot. 
wallers, or was confined to ‘ the in-burgeffes of the laft guild, 
and thofe admitted fince by copy of court-roll?””? This point 
has been four times difcuffed in the houfe of commons, and 
each time the decifion has been in favour of the inhabitants 
The chief influence in the borough is that of the 
earl of Derby, who commonly returns one member, and the 
diffenting intereft the other. The mayor and two bailiffs are 
the returning officers, and the voters are eftimated at 600 in 
number. 

Prefton, though free, comparatively, from the buitle of 
trade and manufacture, is neverthelefs opulent and well in- 
habited ; and takes the lead of all the towns in Lancafhire, 
in point of gentility and fafhionable refort. It has more- 
over the advantage of being the feat of feveral law courts, 
viz. the borough*ourt ; acourt of chancery for the duchy 
of Lancafter ; a county court, which fits on Tuefday 
weekly ; a court called the county arreft; and a fifth for 
the wapentake ; befides the court of quarter feffions, which 
is held here by adjournment from Lancafter on the Thurfday 
of the week after Epiphany. Hence, as may be fuppofed, 
alarge propertion of the inhabitants of Pretton are engaged 
in, or conneéted with, the profeffion of the law. Mar- 
kets are held here on Wednefday, Friday, and Saturday, 
every week, and are extremely well regulated to prevent 
foreftalling and regrating. Here are lkewife three annual 
fairs, in March, September, and January. Coals are fup- 
plied plentifully by means of the Douglafs and Lancafter 
canals, the former of which communicates with the river 
Ribble, and the latter paffes clofe to the town. By thefe 
canals communications are opened with all the principal 
rivers in the kingdom. 

From its lofty fituation, and its proximity to the Irifh 
fea, Prefton enjoys a falubrious and healthful climate. It is 
a handfome, well-built town, with broad, regular ftreets, 
and many good houfes; and is rendered gay by aflemblies 
and other places of amufement, fuitable to the genteel ftyle 
of the inhabitants. The earl of Derby has a large modern 
manfion in it. The principal public buildings are, the 
parifh church, the town-hall, the aflembly rooms, the new 
prifon, and the bridge. The church is a very fpacious 
ftructure, the living of which was formerly appropriated to 
the college of Leiceiter, but is now in the patronage of the 
Hoghton family. There are alfo feveral chapels of eafe, 
and meeting-houfes for different fects of diffenters, but 
Sectarians are comparatively few in number. The town-hall 
is a very fubftantial.and commodious building, and contains 
a fine portrait of George II., prefented to the corporation 
by fir Edward Stanley. The aflembly rooms, which are 
well adapted to their object, were ereéted at the expence of 
the earl of Derby. The new prifon, or penitentiary houfe, 
is fituated near the entrance to the town from Chorley, by 
Walton. It was built at the charge of the hundreds of 
Lonfdale, Amoundernefs, Blackburn, and Weit-Derby, on 
the Howardian plan, and is exclufively appropriated to pri- 
foners from thofe hundreds. Its obje¢t is falutary confine. 
ment and reformation only ; each prifoner has a daily allow- 
ance of one pound and a half of bread, with a proportionate 
quantity ef butter, and a few potatoes; and they are per- 
mitted to exchange what they do not eat for tea and fugar ; 
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but all flrong liquors are ftri@tly prohibited. The new 
bridge was built over the Ribble in 1781, in the place of a 
former one carried away by a flood. 

From its relative pofition Prefton has been an important 
poft in the civil commotions of the kingdom, and the fcene 
of various military aCtions. In the time of the parliamentary 
refiftance to Charles I., the royal army, under the duke of 
Hamilton and fir Marmaduke Langdale, was defeated here 
with great flaughter by an inferior force commanded by 
generals Cromwell and Lambert. Here alfo the rebel 
general Forfter was routed by the king’s troops in 1715 ; 
when many perfons in Prefton fuffered for taking up arms in 
the caufe of the Pretender.. In 1745 prince Charles took 
poffeffion of this town; and is faid to have viewed the 
country around from the Enim walk with extraordinary emo- 
tions. 

The borough of Prefton, according to the parliamentary 
returns of 1811, contains 3624 houfes and 17,065 inha- 
bitants. The religious houfes recorded to have been founded 
here fince the conqueft, are, an hofpital, eftablifhed foon 
after that event, and a houfe of Grey friars, erected and en- 
dowed by Edmund, earl of Lancafter, fon to Henry IIT. ; 
but of neither of them do any veftiges remain. Abeut a mile 
from the town, at Penwortham, was likewife a priory of 
Benedi@tine monks, fubjeé&t to the abbey of Evefham, in 
Worcefterfhire. It was founded about the year 1068 by 
Warine Ruffel; and at the diflolution was granted by king 
Henry VIII. to John Fleetwood. 

From Prefton a Roman caufeway, or military road, {till 
diftinGly vifible in places, conducts to Ribchefter, once a mi- 
litary ftation of that people. Its original defignation has 
been a matter of much contention among antiquaries. Cam- 
den fuppofes it to have been the Coccium of Antoninus, and 
the Rigodunum of Ptolemy. Horfley was of the fame opi- 
nion as to Coccium, but inclmed to fix Rigodunum at. War- 
rington. Mr. Whitaker, the hiftorian of Manchefter, con- 
tended that it was Rerigonium of Richard of Cirencefter ; 
but Dr. Whitaker, who latt inveftigated the fubject, ap- 
pears to have clearly identified it with Coccium. This anti- 
quary afligns its original eftablifhment to Agricola, and fays 
it was placed with the peculiar judgment which diftinguifhes 
the enacampments and works otf that celebrated commander. 
From. the boldnefs and extent of its ramparts, and alfo from 
the number of altars, infcribed ftones, earthen veflels, plates 
of copper, coins, and other relics found here, Ribchetter is 
prefumed to have been a {tation of more than ordimary mag- 
nitude and importance. ‘Fhat the Ribble was anciently na- 
vigable as high as this place, is proved by the fat of many 
anchors having been dug up in the vicinity, aswell as the 
hull of a fhip, larger than could now be floated above 
Preflon. Contiguous to Ribchetter is the parochial chapel 
of Stede, which originally belonged to a guild or hofpital. 
See Beauties of England and‘Wales, vol. ix. by John Brit- 
ton, F.S.A. A Defcription of the Country from 3o to 
40 Miles round Manchetter, by John Aikin, M.D., 1795. 
Hittory, &e. of Whalley, by the Rev. Dr. Whitaker. 

Preston, a town of America, in New London county, 
Conncéticut, fix or eight miles E. of Norwich, from which 
it is divided by Shetucket river ; incorporated in 1687, and 
contaming two congregational churches, .a fociety of Se- 
paratifts, and 3284 inhabitants. —Alfo, a village of Ken- 
tucky, on the bank of the Ohio, jutt below the falt-works. 

Preston’s Creek, or Wood Creek, a river of ‘Kentucky, 
wise runs into the Ohio, N. lat. 37° 54’. W. long. 86° 
46". 

PRESTONTA, in Botany, received that , appellation 
from Mr. R. Brown, in memory of Dr. Charles Prefton, 
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refident in Scotland in the time of Ray, anda correfpondent 
much efteemed by that great naturalift, in whofe Methodus 
emendata many of his obfervations are preferved. Brown 
Apoc. 58. Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Contoriz, Linn. Apocinee, Brown. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla falver-fhaped ; its mouth crowned with 
an annular undivided tube, and five internal fcales, alternate 
with the fegments/of the limb. Anthers half-prominent, 
arrow-fhaped, cohering with the middie of the itigma, their 
hind-lobes empty. Germens two. Style one, thread- 
fhaped, dilated at the top. Stigma turbimate, with a {mall 
taper point. Nedctary a cup of one leaf below the germen. 
Follicles. Ateaage sce 

1. P. tomentofa. Downy Preftonia. Gathered by fir 
Jofeph Banks, in hedges near Rio de Janeiro in the Brazils. 
A twining downy /brub. Leaves oppofite, downy. Co- 
rymbs dente, between the footftalks. Calyx leafy, its feg- 
ments furnifhed with a {mall fcale, iaternally, at their bate. 

PRESTON-PANS, in Geography, a burgh of barony, 
market, and fed-pori town, in the county of Haddington, or 
Eaft Lothian, Scotland, is fituated on the fouthern bank of 
the Frith of Forth, at the dittance of eight miles E. from 
Edinburgh. This place derived its name from the {mall village 
of Prefton adjoining, and from the falt-works or pans efta- 
blifhed here by the monks of Newbottle as-early as the year 
i189. For feveral centuries it was called Sa/t-Preffon ; but in 
1617, when the charter for erecting it into a burgh of barony 
was granted, it had obtained its prefent appellation. Previous 
to the unicn a very confiderable foreign trade was carried 
on here, efpecially in Dutch and French goods; and even 
fo late as 1719, forty-one foreign cargoes were delivered at 
this port within twelve months, nineteen of them from 
veflels belonging to the town. The harbour chiefly ufed at 
that period was Port-featon, about a mile to the eaft, in 
the parifh of Tranent; that belonging to the town at pre- 
fent is Morifon’s Haven, which is fituated at its weftern ex- 
tremity. It was formerly called New Haven, and fome- 
times Achefon’s Haven, from an ancient family of that 
name, progenitcrs of the earl of Gofport, in Ireland. 
This harbour draws twelve feet of water, and is confidered 
one of the fafeft on the Frith of Forth. A cuftom-houfe 
is eftablithed here, the jurifdi¢tion of which extends from 
the Figgat-Burn, in Mid Lothian, on the weit, to the mouth 
of the Eaft Lothian Tyne, on the eaft. Within the collec- 
tion are thirty-one falt-pans: viz. eleven at Cockenzie, four 
at Prefton-Pans, two at Cuttle, four at Weft-Pans, four 
at Pinkie-Pans, and fix at Duddington-Pans. The chief 
imports to this town are the ingredients for the manufacs 
tures carried on in it, and in the vicinity ; the exports are 
fifth, particularly oytters, ftone-ware, bricks, tiles, oil of 
vitriol, fpirit of falt, and Glauber falts. About twelve 
thoufand bufhels of falt are made here annually. The 
{tone-ware is manufactured partly from the fine clays in 
the neighbourhood, and partly from clays brought from 
Devonthire. ‘The white and red lead ufed im the glazing 
procefs is imported from London, Hull, and Neweaittle.~ 
This branch of bufinefs was eftablifhed here about a cen- 
tury and a half ago; and was probably firit derived from 
the Dutch. How long the fmaller manufactories have 
exifted is not recorded. Here is a market twice a-week, 
on Wednefday and Saturday, chiefly for butcher’s meat and 
other provifions. In 31754, there were in this town no 
fewer than fixteen brewers, but they are now reduced to 
a third of that number ; two or three of thofe remaining, 
however, brew upon a very extenfive feale. According to 
the parliamentary returns of 1811, the parifh contains 299 
houfes, and 1995 inhabitants. 

A very 
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A very fingular commercial inftitution is connected with 
this town. On the fecond Tuefday of July, annually, the 
travelling chapmen, or pedlars, that is, the itinerant fellers 
of wares, &c. of the three Lothians, meet here and elect fome 
of their number for the purpofe of holding courts to en- 
force the obfervance of bye-laws, to which they bind them- 
‘felves to give obedience at their admiflion into the fociety. 
They eleét on this occafion a provoit, or prefes, a deputy- 
provolt, a clerk, a treafurer, fix bailies, and feveral coun- 
fellors. ‘There is one bailie for Prefton-Pans and Cockenzie ; 
one for Haddington and North-Berwick ; one for Dunbar 
and Oldhamftocks; one for Muflelburgh and Dalkeith ; 
one for Queensferry and Borrowftownefs, and one for Lin- 
lithgow and Bathgate. After the eleétion they march in a 
body, preceded by mufic, to the crofs at Prefton, where they 
drink a few bottles of wine, and then return. In the towns 
where their booths are ereéted at fairs, the bailie for that 
town gets a pledge from each chapman, who is bound 
to attend a meeting of the whole number at an appointed 
hour in the evening, or the next morning. Here the 
behaviour of each during the fair is enquired into. If 
any of the bye-laws have been tranfgrefled, a fine is 
exacted and paid. If the offence has been grofs, they 
are expelled. The fines are depofited in the hands of 
the treafurer, and are applied to relieve the widows or 
families of thofe members of the fociety who need fupply, 
and fometimes of fuch of their number as have been unfuc- 
cefsful in bufinefs. They cannot proceed to an election 
unlefs fome married member be prefent ; but the prefes is 
ufually chofen from among the unmarried men, it being fup- 
pofed that bachelors will more readily attend the fairs. 
When a new member is admitted, he paysa fum to the com- 
mon fund. No information has been obtained, that can be 
depended upon, as to the origin of this fociety, or the cir- 
cumftances that led to the-holding of their annual meetings 
at Prefton, which was the cafe before its fairs were trarf- 
ferred to Prefton-Pans. This village and parifh is fituated 
to the fouth of that town, comprehending Northtield and 
Schaw’s-hofpital. It is of greater antiquity than Prefton- 
Pans, which indeed was formerly comprehended within the 
parifh of Prefton, though now a diftiné&t parifh in itfelf. 
Schaw’s-hofpital was originally a family refidence, but was 
converted to its prefent purpofe by the will of the late James 
Schaw, efq., who died in 1784, and now affords maintenance 
and education to twenty-four boys. The funds appropriated 
to the fupport of this eftablifhment confitt of the barony 
and a great part of the lands of Prelton. Here are the 
ruins of a tower, which formerly conftituted part of the 
family manfion of the Hamiltons of Prefton; and here is 
likewife a market crofs, but fo much has Prefton decayed, 
that this relic of its former importance is now fituated in a 
field. It isthe property of the pedlars, they having ac- 
quired a right to it in the year 1636. 

Inthe open grounds above the village of Prefton, was 
fought, on the 22d of September, A.D. 1745, the “ bat- 
tle of Prefton-Pans,’”’ in which prince Charles Stewart, com- 
monly called “ the Young Chevalier,” at the head of his 
Highland army, completely routed the Englifh forces under 
the command of general fir John Cope; all the infantry, 
except about 170, being either killed or taken prifoners. In 
this a&tion the brave colonel Gardner, difdainmg inglorious 
flight, fell on the field of battle, as did likewife captain 
Brymer, of Lee’s regiment, who was the only officer pre- 
fent who had ever feen Highlanders engaged with regular 
troops, and exprefled {trong apprehenfions of the refult on 
the day previous to the battle. 

Preiton, with Prefton-Grange, which is fituated within 
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the parifhof Pyeflon-Pans, was ere¢ted into a burgh of ba- 
rony in the year 1617 ; and is now diftinguifhed by the name 
of the Weit Barony. The adjuné& grange to the latter 
place was derived from the grange which the monks of New- 
bottle fettled here. Theearl of Hyndford is principal pro- 
prietor of the grange lands, and has a feat in the vicinity. 

About a mile from Prefton-Pans is the village of Tranent, 
which contains about 1500 inhabitarnts, and is chiefly re- 
markable on account of its church, which has the appear- 
ance of being “ a pra¢tical or archite¢tural pun”? upon the 
myfterious doétrine of the Trinity, to the honour of which 
it isdedicated. It is a building of very high antiquity, but 
nothing is known of its foundation or hiftory. On the out- 
fide it appears to confift of three feparate oblong houfes, 
placed parallel to each other; but when entered it is found 
to conftitute only one building. The central portion is 
fomewhat longer at each end than the others, with which it 
communicates by means of openings in its fide-walls, formed 
by lofty circular arches. The roofs of all the divifions are 
vaulted and covered with ftone, and in the centre of the en- 
tire building rifes a low, fquare tower. The windows of 
this edifice are few and f{mall, and are {carcely adequate to af- 
ford a difmal light to the interior. Beauties of Scotland, 
vol. i. by Robert Forfyth, 1801. Carlifle’s Topographical 
Dictionary of Scotland, gto. 1873. 

PRESTONVILLE, a town of America, in Floyel 
county, Kentucky, containing 32 inhabitants ; its county 
contams 3453. 

PRESTWICK, a town of Scotland, in the county of 
Ayr, which is a burgh of barony, and has a market 
weekly ; three miles N.E. of Ayr. vt 

PRESUMPTION, Prasumprio, in Law, a fufpicion, 
or conjecture, founded on a verifimilitude. 

Prefumption is of three forts. 1. Violent, which many 
times is allowed a full proof; as if one be killed in a honfe, 
and aman is feen to come out of the houfe with a bloody 
fword, and no other perfon was at that time in the houfe; 
this, though but a prefumption, is a proof. 2. Probable, 
arifing from fuch circumftances as ufually attend the fac, 
which has its due weight. 3. Light, or temerarious, which 
is of no prevalency at all. ; 

In cafes of a charter, or feoffment, if all the witneffes to 
the deed be dead, the violent prefumption, that ftands for 
a proof, gives continual and quiet pofleffion. “ Stabit pre- 
fumptio, donec probetur in contrarium.’? Coke on Litt. 
See CIRCUMSTANTIAL Evidence, and Evipence. 

Presumption was alfo anciently ufed for intrufion. 

PRESUMPTION, Prae/umptio, in Rhetoric, the fame with 
prolepfis. 

PRESUMPTIVE Herr. See Herr. 

PresuMPTIVE Evidence of Felony. See Evipence. 

PRESURA, in Surgery, inflammation of the ends of 
the fingers from cold; the phlogofis erythema of Cullen. 

PRETENCE, in Heraldry. See INEscuTcuron, and 
Escutrcuron of Pretence. 

PRETENSED, or Pretenpep Right, in Law, is 
where one is in poffeffion of lands and tenements, which 
another, who is out, claims and fues for, Here the pre- 
tenfed right is in him who fo claims, or fues. As to the 
offence of felling fuch title, fee CHamPpaRTY. 

PRETER, or Prererit, preteritus, paft, in Grammar; 
an inflexion of verbs, exprefling the tenfe, or time pafled. 

Preter, or preterit, is a general name, that comprehends 
all the inflexions correfponding to the feveral tenfes, or 
feveral circumitances and relations of the time pait; ‘all 
which, the Latins, &c. diftinguifh by particular inflexions, 

or 
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or terminations, of the verb; which make the proper no- 
tion of tenfes. See TENSE. 

The modern languages, particularly the Englifh, in lieu 
of different terminations of the verbs themfelves, have ufually 
recourfe to thofe of their auxiliaries, and participles. 

The preter, or paft time, is fubdivided, by grammarians, 
into * preterimperfect ;” as e. gr. I had, I thought ; in the 

Latin, Aabebam, cogitabam ; im the French, javois, je 
penfois : the preterperfeét,”’ as, J have had, I have thought ; 
habui, cogitavi 3 j’ai cu, fat penfe ; and preterpluperfed,”” 
as, I had thought, [ had had; habueram, cogitaveram ; jeus 
eu, j’eus penfe. The Englifh have properly but two cafes, or 
kinds, of the preter tenfe ; viz. the preter time of the im- 
perfe&t action; as, J was at fupper then, but had not yet 
done it; and the preter time of the perfect adtion ; as, I 
had then fupped, and it was then done. The preter tenfe is 
ofteneft formed of the prefent tenfe, by adding ed;'as [ 
burned. 

The French have a particular cafe of the preterperfeét ; 
which F. Buffer calls the preterite fimple, in oppofition to 
the former, called the preterit-compofite ; others call it the 
preterit-indefinite, becaufe exprefling a thing done indeter- 
minately ; as j’écrivis hier. ‘This an{wers to the aoriitus of 
the Greeks; and, in the diftinGtion of this from the com- 
mon preterit, does one of the greateft niceties in the prac- 
tice of the French language confit. 

In the paffive voice, the Latins, French, &c. have re- 
courfe to participles and auxiliaries, like the Enghih, to 
form their preter tenfes; as, J was loved, amatus eram, 
Jj étois aimé, &c. 

PRETERIT, Prarenitus, in the Roman Juri/prudence. 
Infans preteritus, is a child of whom the father has forgot 
to make mention in his teftament ; which renders it entirely 
null. 

Exheredation of his fon is allowed in a father, but never 
preterition. 

PRETERITION, or Pretermission, in Rhetoric, a 
figure whereby, in pretending to pafs over a thing un- 
touched, we make a fummary mention of it. 

L will not fay he is valiant, he is learned, he is juft, &c. 

The moft artful praifes are thofe. given by way of prete- 
rition. See RETICENCY. 

PRETERNATURAL Rarns. See Rary. 

PRETEXT, or Prerence, a colour, motive, or caufe, 
either real, or apparent. 

PRETEXTA, or Prerexta, among the Romans, 
was along white gown, or toga, having a band, or border, 
of purple, at the bottom. 

It was worn by children of quality till the age of 
puberty, z. e by boys till feventeen, at which time they 
laid it afide, and refumed the virile gown, Gurls wore it till 
marriage. 

It took its name pretexta, according to Godwyn, ‘ quod 
ei purpura pretexta erat,”? becaufe guarded about with pur- 
ple filk. i 

The pretexta, at firft, was a robe of ftate, or ceremony, 
worn only by the chief magiftrates, and the priefts, nor 
was it lawful for fuch who wore this gown to be arraigned, 
or fentence to pafs againft them, till it was pulled off. In 
continuance of time, it was permitted to noblemen’s children ; 
and at length, even to all Roman children in general. See 
Toca. 

PRETI, Grroxramo, in Biography, an Italian poet of 
the 17th century, was the fon of Alexander Preti, a Tuf- 
ean, and knight of St. Stephen. He was brought up as a 
page m the court of Alfonfo II., duke of Ferrara, and 
afterwards lived with prince Doria at Genoa. He had been 
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intended for the legal profeffion, but it did not accord with 
his feelings, and he applied himfelf entirely to the compofi- 
tion of Italian verfe. His works were read, admired, and 
tranflated into various languages; but they were fuited to 
the tafte of that particular period only, and have long fince 
falien into negleét. Preti became a favourite at the court 
of Rome, and was appointed by cardinal Fr. Barberini, his 
fecretary, in a legation to Spain. He died on the journey 
to Barcelona, in the year 1626, being in the flower ef his 
age. Moreri. 

PRETIUM Seputcunt, in old Law Books, &c. thofe 

oods accruing to the church in which acorpfe is buried. 

In the Irifh Canons, lib. xix. cap. 6. it is ordered, that 
along with every body that is buried, there go his cow, 
horfe, apparel, and the furniture of his bed; none of which 
may be difpofed of otherwife than for the payment of debts, 
&c. as being familiars and domettics of the deceafed. 

PRETOR, Prezror, an eminent magiftrate, or mi- 
nifter of juftice, in ancient Rome; accordingly we often 
find a balance on the medals of the pretors. 

The title of pretor is derived a preeundo, or, preeffe, de 
noting the {uperiority of his jurifdiction. 

In the firft ages of the commonwealth, all the great ma- 
giltrates were ityled preturs; afterwards, the title was 
beftowed on all the principal officers of the army ; at lait, 
pretor became reftrained to a particular magiftrate. 

About the year of Rome 386, the people foliciting to 
have one of the confuls always chofen from among them- 
felves, the fenators granted it, on condition, that a new 
magiftracy fhould be ereéted, to be filled wholly from ameng 
the patricians ; fuch was the origin of the preture, pretura ; 
which, Livy obferves, was firit difcharged by Spurius 
Furius Camillus, in the year of Rome 387; and whofe 
office was to look to the adminiftration of juftice and equity 
between man and man; much in quality of a lord chiet 
juftice, or lord chancellor, or rather both in one. 

But bufinefs increafing, in proportion as the empire was 
inlarged, a fecond pretor was created, A. U.C. 510, to 
take cognizance of the affairs of foreigners refiding at 
Rome; upon which the former was diltinguifhed by the 
title of pretor urbanus, or major; and the latter, by that of 
pretor preregrinus, OY minor. 

In the year 526 of Rome, when Sicily and Sardinia were 
reduced into Roman provinces, two more pretors were 
created to aflifl the confuls in the government of the pro- 
vinces ; and as many more upon the entire conqueit of Spain, 
A.U.C. 556. Sylla, in the year of the city 672, increafed 
the number to eight; Julius Cxfar, in the year 707, aug- 
mented them firft to ten, and then to fixteen; under the 
reign of Auguftus there were firft ten pretors, and after- 
wards fixteen; two of whom were called pretores cereales, as 
being charged with the providing of corn and grain; to 
which number Claudius added two others, viz. pretores fidei 
commiffarit. In the Code, lib. i. tit. 39. we find a law of 
the emperors Valentinian and Marcian, which reduces the 
pretors to three. 

In the time of Juftinian, the office of pretor was entirely 
abolifhed. 

The office of the pretor, or pretor urbanus, was to render 
juttice in the city ; he had a power to interpret the laws, to 
fupply and reform them ; and even to make new ones, when 
the public good required. See Crvit Jaw. 

In the Inftitutes, the edicts of the pretors are called jus 
honorarium ; whence it fhould feem they had only the force 
of laws out of refpeét to that eminent magiftrate; the 
bufinefs of the pretor being rather to look to the obfervation 
of the old laws than to make newones. See Enrcr. 

Some 
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Some are of opinion, he had not the jus gladii, the power 
of the fword; the cognizance of criminal matters being the 
fpecial province of the prefect of Rome. See Prerecr. 

But others are of another fentiment. In the general, it is 
very difficult to fix precifely how far his power extended. 

When he walked, he was preceded by fix liftors; and 
was clothed with the robe called pretexta ; he fat in a curule 
chair; his tribunal was elevated in form of a femicircle ; and 
he bore a {pear and {word. 

His authority, like that of the other magiftrates, was very 
much weakened and reduced under the emperors. In the 
Digeft and Code is atitle de officio pretoris. 

Pretror was alfo a title among the Romans, given the 
governor of a province, who had fervedJ the office of prztor. 
Whence provinces governed by pretors, or reftrained to 
thofe who had difcharged that office, were called pretorian 
provinces. : 

PRETORIAN Guanrps, or Bands, pretoria cohories, 
were the foldiers of the emperor’s guard ;' fo called, as fome 
imagine, from their place or ftation in the palace or court 
called pretorium. 

They were originally nine or ten thoufand men (for T'a- 
citus and Dion are not agreed upon the fubjet), divided 
into as many cohorts. Vitellius increafed them to fixteen 
thoufand, and as far as we can learn from infcriptions, they 
never afterwards funk much below that number. 

Their inftitution is owing, as fome fay, to Scipio Afri- 
canus, who firft eftablifhed a company of the braveft men 
in his army, felected for the purpofe, to be his guard, and 
never to {tir from his fide in battle. 

But by others, their inftitution 1s derived from Auguftus. 
. That crafty tyrant, fays Mr. Gibbon, (Hift. vol.i.), fen- 
fible that laws might colour, but that arms alone could 
maintain, his ufurped dominion, had gradually formed this 
powerful body of guards in conftant readinefs to protect his 
perfon, to awe the fenate, and either to prevent or to crufh 
the firft motions of rebellion. He dittingutfhed thefe fa- 
voured troops by a double pay, and fuperior privileges; but 
as their formidable afpeét would at once have alarmed and 
irritated the Roman people, three cohorts only were {ta- 
tioned in the capital, whilft the remainder was difperfed in 
the adjacent towns of Italy. But after fifty years of peace 
and fervitude, Tiberius ventured on a decifive meafure, 
which for ever rivetted the fetters of his country. Under 
the fair pretences of relieving Italy from the heavy burden 
of military quarters, and of introducing a {triéter difcipline 
among the guards, he affembled them at Rome, in a per- 
manent camp, which was fortified with fkilful care, and 
placed on a commanding fituation, clofe to the walls of the 
city, on the round fummit of the Quirinal and Viminal hills. 
In the civil war between Vitellius and Vefpatian, the preto- 
rian camp was attacked and defended with all the machines 
ufed in the fiege of the beft fortified cities. 

Such formidable fervants are always neceflary, but often 
fatal, to the throne of defpotifm. By thus introducing the 
pretorian guards, as it were, into the palace and the fenate, 
the emperors taught them to perceive their own ftrength, 
and the weaknefs of the civil government ; to view the vices 
of their mafters with familiar contempt, and to lay aiide 
that reverential awe, which diftance only, and myftery, can 
preferve, towards an imaginary power, In the luxurious 
idlenefs of an opulent city, their pride was nourifhed by the 
fenfe of. their irrefiftible weight ; nor was it poflible to con- 
ceal from them, thet the perfon of the fovereign, the autho- 
rity of the fenate, the public treafure, and the feat of em- 
pire, were in their hands. To divert the pretorian bands 
from thefe dangerous reflections, the firmeft and beft efta- 
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blifhed princes were obliged to mix blandifhments with com- 
mands, rewards with punifhments, to flatter their pride, in- 
dulge their pleafures, connive at their irregularities, and to 
purchale their precarious faith by a liberal donative, which, 
{ince the elevation of Claudius, was exaéted as a legal claim, 
on the acceflion of every new emperor. The power which 
they afferted by arms, their advocates attempted to juitify 
by arguments ; and maintained that, according to the puret 
principles of the conttitution, their confent was effentially 
neceflary in the appointment of an emperor. The preto- 
rians, having violated the fan@ity of the throne, by the 
atrocious murder of Pertinax, difhonoured the majefty of it 
by their fubfequent conduct. Sulpicianus, the emperor’s 
father-in-law, and governor of the city, treated with 
them for the imperial dignity ; but fome of the more pru- 
dent of the pretorians, apprehending that by a private con- 
tract they fhould not obtain a juft price for fo valuable a 
commodity, ran out upon the ramparts, and loudly pro- 
claimed, that the Roman world was to be difpofed of to the 
heft bidder by public auction. This infamous offer at length 
reached the ears of Didius Julianus, a wealthy fenator, 
March 28th, A.D. 193; and he determined to outbid Sul- 
picianus, who was in a¢tual treaty for the crown. The 
latter had adtually offered a donation of 5000 drachmas 
(above 160/.) to each foldier; when Julian, eager for the 
prize, advanced at once the fum of 6250 drachmas, or up- 
wards of 2oo/. fterling. The bargain was immediately con- 
cluded, and he was declared emperor. But the day of his 
elevation to the throne was followed by a fleeplefs night, 
during which he probably revolved in kis mind his rafh folly, 
the fate of his virtuous predeceflor, and the doubtful as 
well as dangerous tenure of an empire, which had been pur- 
chafed by money, and not acquired by merit. He foon 
found himfelf on the throne of the world without a friend, 
and without an adherent. The guards themfelves were 
afhamed of the prince whom their avarice had induced them 
to accept ; nor was there a citizen who did not confider his 
elevation with horror, as the laft infult on the Roman name. 
When the Pannonian legions, by which Septimius Severus, 
their commander, had been faluted with the names of Au- 
guftus, Pertinax, and Emperor, April 13th, A.D. 193, were 
advancing towards Rome, Julian found himfelf reduced to 
a itate of the utmoft diftrefs ; and in order to protraét his 
ruin, implored the venal faith of the pretorians, who, 
afhamed of utterly abandoning him, and yet trembling at 
the name of the Pannonian legions, put on arms with re- 
luétance. At length, however, he was deferted even by 
the pretorians ; and condemned and executed by order of 
the fenate, June 2, A.D. 193. Before the new emperor 
entered Rome, he iflued his commands to the pretorian 
guards, directing them to wait his arrival on a large plain 
near the city, without arms, but in the habits of ceremony, 
in which they were accuftomed to attend their fovereign. 
The haughty troops obeyed his raandate with a contrition, 
which was the effect of their juft terrors. A chofen part of 
the Tllyrian army encompafled them with levelled f{pears. 
Severus mounted the tribunal, and having iternly reproached 
them with perfidy and cowardice, difmiffled them with ig- 
nominy from the truft which they had betrayed, defpoiled 
them of their {plendid ornaments, and banithed them, on 
pain of death, to the diftance of 100 miles from the capital. 
During the tranfa€tion, another detachment had been fent 
to feize their arms, occupy their camp, and prevent the 
hafty confequences of their defpair. ‘The pretorians, who 
had murdered their fovereign, and fold the empire, thus re- 
ceived the juft punifhment of their treafon. 
The next object to which Severus directed his attention 
3 K was 
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was an inftitution of guards, formed on a new model, and 
increafed to four times the ancient number. ‘The emperor 
flattered himfelf that thefe newly chofen pretorians would 
be regarded by the legions as the reprefentatives of the 
whole military body, and that the prefent aid of 50,000 
men, fo well feleéted and armed, would for ever crufh the 
hopes of rebellion, and fecure the empire to himfelf and his 
pofterity. The command of thefe troops was entrufted with 
an officer, denominated the pretorian prefect. Sce PRE- 
FECT, Pretorian. 

By the prudent meafures of Diocletian, the number of 
the pretorians was infenfibly reduced, their privileges were 
abolifhed, and their place was fupplied by two faithful 
legions of Hlyricum, who, under the new titles of Jovians 
and Herculians, were appointed to perform the fervice of 
the imperial guards. ‘The pretorians, having taken a de- 
cided and active part with Maxentius again{ft Conftantine, 
knew that their offences were beyond the reach of mercy ; 
and, therefore, in the battle between thefe two leaders, 
fought near Rome, Odtober 28th, A.D. 312, they were 
animated by revenge and defpair. Notwithftanding their 
repeated efforts, thefe brave veterans were unable to recover 
the victory: they obtained, however, an honourable death ; 
and it was obferved, that their bodies covered the fame 
ground which had been occupied by their ranks. ‘The 
pretorian guards, whofe numbers and privileges had been 
reftored, and even augmented, by Maxentius, were for ever 
fupprefled by Conitantine. Their fortified camp was de- 
{troyed, and the few who had efcaped the fury of the fword 
were difperfed among the. legions, and banifhed to the 
frontiers of the empire, where they might be ferviceable, 
without again becoming dangerous. Gibbon’s Hitt. vols. i. 
and ii. 

PRETORIUM, Pre#rorium, among the Romans, the 
place, hall, or court, wherein the pretor of a province lived, 
and wherein that magiftrate fat to adminifter juftice to the 
people. 

There were of thefe pretoriums in all the cities of the 
Roman empire. The fcripture mentions that of Jerufalem 
under the name of judgment-hall ; and there are flill fome re- 
mains of one at Nifmes, in Languedoc. 

Prerorium was alfo the tent or pavilion of the general 
of the Roman army; wherein councils of war, &c. were 
held. 

From the time of Auguftus, the emperor’s tent in the 
camp was diftinguifhed by the title of pretorium Auguftale. 

PRETORIUM was alfo a place in Rome where the pretorian 
guards were lodged. 

Some will have the pretorium to be properly the tribunal 
of the prefe&tus pretorii, or an auditory deitined for the 
rendering of juftice in the emperor’s palace. See PRErect 
and PRETORIAN Guards. 

This they argue from St. Paul’s Epittle to the Philip- 
pians; and from this place called pretorium, they will have 
the guards to have been denominated pretoriani, becaufe 
aflembled here. for the emperor’s fafety. 

Others will not allow the pretorium to be any tribunal, 
or feat of juftice, but merely the imperial guard-houfe. 

Perizonius has an exprefs differtation to prove, that the 
pretorium was no court of juflice in St. Paul’s time; but 
the camp or place where the pretorian guards were quar- 
tered. 

He adds, that the name pretorium was not given to places 
where juttice was adminiftered till a long time after; when 
the office of the prefectus pretorii was converted into a 
civil funétion. 


PRETSCH, in Geography, a town of Saxony, on the 
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Elbe; 50 miles N.W. of Drefden. 
long. 12° 48). 

PRETTIGAU, a valley of the Helvetian republic, in 
the Grifons, eaft of Mayenfeld. 

PRETTIN, a town of Saxony, on the Elbe; 20 miles 
S.S.W. of Wittenberg. N. lat. 51° 37’. E. long. 13°. 

PRETZ, a town of Germany, in the county of Plu- | 
dentz, near the river Alfens; 3 miles E.N.E. of Plu- 
dentz. 

PRETZCHENDORYF, a town of Saxony, in the circle 
of Erzegebirg ; 7 miles E. of Freyberg. 

PRETZLAU, a town of Pruffia, in Pomerelia; 15 
miles E. of Dantzic. elt 

PREVARICATION, PravaricatTio, in the Civil 
Law, is when the informer colludes with the defendant, and 
fo makes only a feigned profecution. 

Sylvius, in his comments on Cicero, pro Cluentio, gives 
us the difference between the three terms, calumniari, pre- 
varicari, and tergiverfari. He, who in his aceufation forges 
faults which were never committed, is faid ‘calumniari: he 
who undertakes one’s fuit, and either will not add reafons 
in behalf of his client, or not anfwer the objection of his 
adverfary when he is able, is faid prevaricari: and he, who 
defifts from his accufation, and lets the fuit drop, ¢ergi- 
verfari. 

PREVARICATION, in our Law, is when a man, falfely 
and deceitfully feems to undertake a thing, with intention 
that he may deftroy it; ¢. gr. where a lawyer pleads booty, 
or acts by collufion, &c. 

PREVARICATION is alfo ufed for a fecret abufe committed 
in the exercife of a public office, or of a commiffion given 
by a private perfon. 

PREVARICATOR, PravaricatTor, in the Uni- 
verfity of Cambridge, is a mafter of arts, chofen at a com- 
mencement, to make an ingenious fatirical {peech, refleGting 
on the mifdeméanors of the principal members. See TeRR=& 
Filius. 

PREVENTER, an additional fecurity to fome parts of 
a fhip and her rigging, as the 

Preventer-bolts, the bolts driven through the lower end of 
the preventer-plates, to affiit the chain-bolts in heavy itrains. 

Preventer-plates, {tout plates or links of iron, connected 
to the main and fore chains by large bolts driven through 
their upper and lower ends. 

Preventer-braces, preventer-/brouds, preventerfiays, are ad- 
ditional ropes to fuccour the malts and yards in a gale of 
wind, when thofe they have affinity to are not fuppoted fuf- 
ficient to bear the whole ftrain. See Tack ie. 

Preventer-brace pendants are intended as fubflitutes for the 
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brace-pendants, fhould they be fhot away in ation. See 
PENDANT. 
PREVENTION, Preventio, in the Canen, &c. 


Law, the right which a fuperior perfon or officer has to lay 
hold of, claim, or tranfaét, an affair, prior to an inferior 
one, to whom otherwife it more immediately belongs. 

The word is chiefly ufed in fpeaking of the pope’s pre- 
venting the ordinary collators ; and of the royal judges pre- 
venting fubaltern ones. 

The Roman canonifts maintain, that the pope, who is 
the fource of all jurifdi€tion, has not tranfmitted. it pri- 
vatively to the ordinary collators; but that he may ttl 
not only collate concurrently with them, but he alfo ma 
prevent them by ufing his origihal power as head of the 
church. . 

Thefe preventions are grown odious in feveral countries, . 
where they do not now obtain without many modifications 
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and reftri€tions ; and the civil power in France always 
judges in favour of the ordinary collators. 

The pope has no prevention to the prejudice of lay- 
patrons ; but by the concordat he has referved to himfelf the 
right of conferring elective benefices by prevention, and even 
cathedral and collegiate dignities. 

If the provifions of the pope, and collations of the or- 
dinary, bear date on the fame day, the ultramontane 
canonilts give the preference to the pope; the French to 
the ordinary. 

The cardinals have a particular indulgence not to be pre- 
vented by the pope within fix months. See Exprcrarive 
Graces, and Provisions by Prevention. 

Prevention, Homicide for. See Homicipve. 

-PREVENTIVE Justices, in the Engli/fh Laws, confifts 
in obliging thofe perfons, who are fufpeéted on probable 

round of future mifbehaviour, to ftipulate with and to give 
Pall affurance to the, public, that fuch offence as is appre- 
hended fhall not happen, by finding pledges or fecurities for 
keeping the peace, or for their good behaviour. Such 
means of preventing the commiffion of crimes and mifde- 
mefnors reflect honour on the fyftem of Englifh jurifpru- 
dence ; fince preventive juitice is, on every principle of 
reafon, of humanity, and of found policy, preterable in all 
re{pects to punifbing juftice. See Goop bearing, Recoc- 
NIZANCE, and SURETY. 

PREVESA, in Geography, a town of Albania, on the 
coaft of the Mediterranean, at the entrance into the gulf 
of Arta, fituated on the {cite of Nicopolis, built by Au- 
guitus after the battle of AGium; 20 miles S.W. of Arta. 
N. lat. 39° 22'. E. long. 20° 46’. 

PREUILLY, a town of France, in the department of 
the Indre and Loire, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri€&t of Loches, near which are fome iron mines ; 11 miles 
N.E. of Poittiers. The place contains 1680, and the can- 
ton 9402 inhabitants, on a territory of 275 kiliometres, in 
g communes. N. lat. 46°51’. E. long. 0° 30’. 

PREVOT p’Exizres, Antony-Francis, in Biogra- 
phy, a French writer, born in 1697; was educated among 
the Jefuits, and took the habit of the fociety, which he 
foon quitted to bear arms in quality of a volunteer. Being 
difappointed in his expectations, he retired in 1729 into Hol- 
land. Without means of fubfiftence he fought a refource 
in his pen, and publifhed his ‘‘ Memoires d’un Homme de 
Qualité qui s’cft retire du Monde,”’ a romance, by which he 
acquired both money and reputation. It was written in a 
pure and elegant ftyle, and with an elevated ftrain of morals. 
In 1733 he came to London, but meeting with little or no 
encouragement he returned to France, and aflumed the cof- 
tume of an abbe. He was now taken under the proteCtion 
of the prince of Conti, who gave him the titles of his fe- 
cretary and chaplain. He gave proofe of his induftry by 
the publication of a number of works, and in 1745 he was 
felefted by the chancellor d’ ee to compofe a “* Gene- 
ral Hitory of Voyages.’? This work, though it occupied 
much of his time, did not prevent him from engaging in a 
variety of literary labours, which were for the moft part fuc- 
cefsful. In November 1763, on his return from Chantilly, 
where he had been for his health, he was feized with an apo- 
pleGtic fit, and being found apparently lifelefs in the forett, 
the officers of juftice haftily aflembled, and directed his body 
to be opened to afcertain the canfe of his death. It is faid, 
shat en the firft ftroke of the furgeon’s knife he uttered a 
ery, and opened his eyes, but it was too late, a mortal 
wound had been inflited, and he died in a fhort time. The 
abbeé Prevot was a ready writer: of his original compofi- 
ssons, the mo diftinguifhed are his romances or novels. He 
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wrote feveral works, in which hiftory is blended with fiétion, 
as the “ Hiftories of William the Conqueror, and of Mar- 
garet of Anjou.’’ He conduéted a periodical work entitled 
“ Le Pour et Contre,”” of which 20 vols. 12mo. were pub- 
lifhed. His great work was “ L’Hiftoire generale des 
Voyages,”’ 16 vols. 4to. He tranflated De Thou’s Hif- 
tory, Cicero’s Familiar Epiftles, and a number of Englifh 
works, among which were the Clarifla and Sir Charles 
Grandifon of Richardfon: the manner of this writer may 
be traced in his own novels. Gen. Biog. 

PREUSCHMARK, in Geography, a town of Pruffia, 
in the province of Oberland, defended by a caltle ; 70 miles 
S.W. of Konigfberg. N. lat. 53° 48’. E. long. 19° 22!. 
—Alfo, a town of Pruffia, in Ermeland; 6 miles S.E. of 
Elbing. 

PREUSCHWITZ, a town of Germany, in the princi- 
pality of Culmbach; 5 miles W. of Bayreuth. 

PREXIT, a {mall ifland, near the N. coaft of Jamaica. 
N. lat. 18° 27/. W. long. 76° go’. 

PREYE, or Prvye, a fea-port town of Africa, in the 
kingdom of Kantor. 

PREZ-en-Pail, a town of France, in the department 
of Mayenne, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri€@ of 
Mayenne ; 8 miles N.N.E. of Vilaine. The place contains 
2835, and the canton 11,371 inhabitants, on a territory of 
1524 kiliometres, in 7 communes. 

PREZEMISLAU, a town of Bohemia, in the circle 
of Czafiau; Smiles E. of Teutfch Brod. 

PREZERBE, a town of Brandenburg, in the New 
Mark, on the Hauel; 5 miles N. of Brandenburg. 

PRIA, a town of Spain, in the province of A{fturia, near 
the fea-coaft ; 40 miles E.N.E. of Oviedo. 

PRIAM, in Biography, the unfortunate king of Troy, 
at the time of its deftru€tion, was the fon of Laomedon, 
and when Troy was taken and his father flain by Hercules, 
he was carried away captive into Greece with his fifter 
Hefione. He fucceeded to the throne of Laomedon, and 
to prevent a renewal of the difafter which had befallen his 
capital, he furrounded it with ftrong walls. The difcovery 
of a gold mine on his territories enabled him to undertake 
many public works, and to decorate Troy with ftately edi- 
fices, {o as to render it the moft {plendid city in that part of 
the world. He raifed and maintained a confiderable army, 
which enabled him to extend his dominion, till at length he 
was regarded as the moft powerful prince of Leffer Afia. 
His firit wife was Arifba, by whom he had only one fon; 
but his fecond wife was Hecuba, who made him father of a 
numerous family. He lived in great profperity till the per- 
fidy of his fon Paris, in carrying off Helen, the wife of the 
Spartan king Menelaus, by whom he had been hofpitably 
entertained, brought upon him that invafion from the con- 
federated kings of Greece, which is fo celebrated under the 
name of the Trojan war. After a ftrugele of ten years, 
in which he faw his territories laid wafte, and his bravett 
fons flain, the capital taken, he was himfelf flain at his own 
domettic altar by the favage Pyrrhus, the fon of Achilles. 
The death of Priam and the fall of Troy are dated in the 
year 1184 B.C. Univer. Hitt. 

PRIAMAN, in Geography, a fea-port town and diftriG of 
Acheen in the ifland of Sumatra, on the W. coaft, where the 
Enghfh and the Dutch had formerly fettlements, and where 
the principal quantity of pepper was procured. The town 
is fituated on a river too fhallow for pinnaces, except at 
high water. Here is no fort, but a {quare, palifadoed with 
four baftions and a ditch, The air is healthy, and gold ie 
found in the river. S. lat. o° gc’. E. long. gg? 33’. 

PRIAPE de Mer, in Natural Hifory, a name given by 
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the French to a peculiar {pecies of canalis, or tubulus ma- 
rinus, called alfo, by fome authors of that nation, the 
arrofoii'. 

It is an oblong and thick fhell of this kind, with a large 
head, which is pierced through with a great number of 
holes, fo as at once to refemble, in fome fort, the glans of 
the penis, and the head of a common gardener’s watering 

ot. This fpecies is found at Amboyna. 

PRIAPEIA, in Poetry, a name given to certain obf{cene 
epigrams, and other pieces, compofed on the god Priapus ; 
of which we have many inftances in the Greek Catalecta. 
See PRIAPUS. 

PRIAPISCUS, in Surgery, a bougie, or tent. 

PRIAPISM, emricvs:, a continual and painful erec- 
tion or tenfion of the virile member. 

The term is derived from Priapus, a heathen god, whom 
the pocts and painters reprefent in a ftate of erection. 

As fatyrs are ufually painted after the fame manner, the 
difeafe is alfo called /aiyriafis, or faiyriafmus. 

Some, however, diitinguifh between the fatyriafis and 
priapifmus, in that the latter is without any effufion, or de- 
fire of coition; but the former attended with both. > 

The immediate caufe of a priapifm is the heat, pungency, 
or acrimony of the femen, accompanied with a convuliion of 
the mufcles of the part, which, comprefling the veins and 
cavernous bodies, prevent the return of the blood. 

The more remote caufes are too hot, fharp, ftimulating 
foods ; cantharides are alfo found to produce the fame effec, 
but with much more violence. There are inftances’of peo- 
ple, efpecially old men, who, making ufe of cantharides to 
enable them to fatisfy their paflions the better, have been 
feized with a priapifm, which has been followed with uni- 
verfal convulfions, and even death. 

With regard to the priapifm, chordee, and other diftortions 
of the penis, in the venexeal difeafe, their treatment is the 
fame with that of the gonorrhea. When they prove very 
troublefome, the patient may take a few drops of lJaudanum 
at night, efpecially after the operation of a purgative 
through the day. 

PRIAPOLITHUS, a name given by fome authors to a 
itone found about Cafiro in Italy, which very aptly refem- 
bles the figure of the human penis. 

PRIAPUS, Mypie7xo:, a term fometimes applied to the 
genital parts of men; viz. the penis and teftes. 

The name took its rife from Priapus, a fabulous deity, 
particularly adored at Lampfacus, the place of his birth ; 
who, for the extraordinary fize of his parts, was exceed- 
ingly revered by the women ; infomuch that the feripture 
feems to tell us, king Afa dethroned his mother Maachah, 
becaufe fhe had confecrated a grove to Priapus, and prefided 
at his facrifices. 

The Roman poets in general feem to have looked on Pni- 
apus as a ridiculous god, and are all ready enough either to 
defpife or abufe him. Hor. lib. i. fat. 8. v. 3. 

Priapus, among the Romans, was the god of the gar- 
dens and orchards, in which they placed his ftatues. Pria- 
pus is fuppofed by Banier to have been the fame with Bel- 
phegor, that idol of iniquity mentioned by St. Jerom, and 
his worfhip is faid to have been brought to Lampfacus, 
whence it paffed into Greece and Italy. The mythology of 
the Greeks and Romans, with regard to this god, is as fol- 
lows: although authors are not unanimous with regard to 
his parentage, yet it is moft generally allowed, that he was 
the fon of Bacchus and Venus. Juno, it is faid, being jea- 
lous of that goddefs, contrived by her enchantments that he 
fhould.be brought into the world quite monftrous and de- 
formed. On this account Venus removed him out of her 
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fight, and fent him to be educated at Lampfacus. Having 
afterwards become the dread of hufbands, he was banifhed 
from that town; but the inhabitants, affliéted with a fecret 
diftemper, recalled him, and from that time he was made the 
objeét of public veneration, a temple was built for him, and 
facrifices were initituted to his honour. Under this fiction 
is wrapped up the hiftory of the propagation of the worfhip 
of this god from Egypt to Lampfacus, agreeably to an ob- 
fervation fanétioned by the authority of Herodotus, that the 
birth of a god in any country means only the introdudtion 
of his worfhip in that fame country. Accordingly Priapus 
was reported to be the fon of that Bacchus, or Dionyfius, 
who made the conqueft of India, and who was the fame 
with Ofiris ; and Venus his mother was the fame with Ifis. 
This Egyptian queen, as it has been faid, had introduced, 
after the death of her hufband, the infamous ceremony of 
the “* Phallus.”? This is fuppofed by Banier to be the 
whole myftery of Priapus, who was reprefented in fo ob- 
fcene a manner. We fhall throw a veil over the obfcenities 
that accompanied the worfhip of this god, to whom they 
facrificed an afs. The principal feaft of Priapus was cele- 
brated by women, the chief of whom was a prieftefs, whe 
anointed the flatue of the god, while others prefented to 
him bafkets full of fruits and vafes full of wine, as to the 
god of the gardens and of the country. Others of them ap- 
peared in the attitudes of dancers, playing upon, an initru- 
ment not unlike a hoop; another held a flute, and another 
again a fiftrum, whence it has been inferred that this was an 
Egyptian ceremony ; others were employed im facrificing 
the afs which was offered to him. Other figures, which 
Banier decyphers, occur in the print of a bas-relief repre- 
fenting that feafl, given by Broiflart. 

PRIBODA, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the 
province of Smoland ; 76 miles $.S.W. of Carlfcrona. 

PRIBORN, a town of Silefia, in the principality of 
Brieg ; 18 miles S.W. of Brieg. 

PRICE, Jonx, in Biography, a tamous Englifh per- 
former on the common flute, in the fervice of Lewis XIII. 
of France, celebrated by Merfennus, lib. 2. de Inftrum. 
Harmonic. Prop. 2. 

Pricr, Ricwarnp, a celebrated writer of the 18th cen- 
tury, the fon of a diffenting minifter at Bridge-end, in Gla- 
morganfhire, was born at T'y-yn-ton, the 22d of February 
1723. He received his grammar-learning at Neath, whence 
he removed, in 1735, to Pentwyn, in Carmarthenfhire, 
where he was placed under the care of the Rev. Samuel 
Jones. Being defigned for the minifterial profeffion, he 
was, after continuing under Mr. Jones’s inftru€tions about 
four years, fent to the academy of the Rev. Vavafor Grif- 
fith, at Talgarth, in Brecknockfhire. Our author’s father 
was, in his religious fentiments, a rigid Calviniit; but he 
himfelf, while very young, had been infpired by his tuter, 
Mr. Jones, with a defire to think for himfelf; and began at 
an early period to ftart doubts on the fubje& of predettina- 
tion, and other points of the Calviniftic creed, by which 
he fometimes incurred the anger of his father, who could 
not endure to hear any thing advanced againtt, or that might 
feem to fhake his favourite fyftem. Being one day caught 


‘in the aé of reading a volume of Dr. Clarke’s fermons, his 


father {natched away the book, and threw it in the fire. 
Such a hne of conduét was not calculated to reprefs the 
young man’s curiofity. But the zeal of the parent went 
much beyond this, and is fuppofed to have influenced him 
in bequeathing a {mall part of his property only to Richard, 
on account of his deviations from the line of orthodoxy, 
falfely fo called ; while he left a confiderable fortune to his 
elder brother by a former marriage. By the death of his 
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father and mother in the years 1739 and 1740, Richard was 
’ left, in a confiderable degree, dependent on his uncle, the 
Rev. Samuel Price of London, who was co-paftor with Dr. 
Watts; and he was accordingly removed from Talgarth to 
London, and entered a ftudent in the academy, of which 
Mr. Eames was the principal tutor. Here he cultivated 
with great diligence and fuccefs the different branches of 
academical learning, particularly the mathematical fciences 
and moral philofophy, in which he hereafter acquired an 
unfading reputation. For the direction of young ftudents, 
who may be ambitious of following the iteps of this great 
and good man, and whofe labours have proved fo beneficial 
to the country and the world, we will add that the books 
which he read were feleét rather than numerous; but he 
ftudied them with the clofeft attention; and the more 
ftrongly to imprefs the matter on his mind, he early com- 
_menced an excellent pra¢tice, which he continued for many 
years, viz. of drawing up analyfes of them in his common- 
place book. After refiding at Mr. Eames’s academy four 
years, he became domettic chaplain to Mr. Streatfield of 
Stoke-Newington ; which fituatiop, while it gave him ample 
leifure for ftudy, afforded him opportunities of affiting with 
his fervices the minifters and congregations in and about 
London. In 1757 he married, and in the following year 
he fettled at Newington-Green, and became paitor of the 
congregation there. In this fame year Mr. Price made his 
firft appearance as an author, in a work entitled *“* A Re- 
view of the principal Queftions and Difficulties in Morals, 
particularly thofe relating to the original of our Ideas of 
Virtue, its Nature, Foundation, Reference to the Deity, 
Obligation, Subje&t, Matter, and San&tions,’”? 8vo. The 
{cheme of morals which he adopts depends chiefly upon the 
hypothefis, that the power which’ perceives and determines 
concerning actions is the underftanding, and not the moral 
fenfe, as maintained by Dr. Hutchefon. For this he con- 
tends, in order to eftablifh the important inference, that 
morality is immutable and eternal, not the arbitrary produc- 
tion of any power human or divine, but equally everlafting 
and neceflary with truth and reafon. Having laid the 
foundation of his fyftem, he applies it to the explication and 
proof of fome of the principal do@trines and faéts of natural 
religion, particularly the moral attributes of God, his moral 
government, anda future ftate of rewards and punifhments. 
This work, which was written with great ability, advanced 
the author at once to a very refpectable rank among moral 
and metaphyfical writers; and it was acknowledged, by all 
capable of appreciating its value, to be the moft able de- 
fence of thofe principles in the Englifh language. A new 
edition, being the third, of the volume, with confiderable 
improvements, was publifhed in 1787. In the preface Dr. 
Price fays, it was publifhed « thirty years ago, and was 
then the author’s firit produétion, and contained the refult 
ef fome of his earlieft thoughts. A careful revifal has now 
made it the refult of his lateit and matureft thoughts.”” To 
this edition is added a Diflertation on the Being and Attri- 
butes of the Deity. To return to the author :—in the year 
1763, he wes chofen afternoon preacher to the congregation 
in Poor Jewry ftreet, London, which had enjoyed the mi- 
niterial fervices of a Benfon and a Lardner. About the 
fame time he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society of 
London, to whofe Tranfaétions he had been a frequent and 
valuable’ contributor. In 1767 he publifhed Four Dif- 
fertations: 1. On Providence. 2. On Prayer. 3. On 
the Reafons for expeCting that virtuous Men will meet after 
Death in a State of Happinefs. 4. On the Importance of 
Chriftianity, the Nature of hiftorical Evidence, and Mi- 
racles. ‘Thefe differtations, in which it has been juftly faid 


“ philofophy and piety form a happy union,’? have gone 
through feveral editions. 

In the year 1769, the univerfity of Aberdeen, out of 
pure refpeét to Mr. Price’s extraordinary merits, prefented 
him with the diploma of doétor of divinity. In the fol- 
lowing year he was chofen paftor of the congregation at the 
Gravel-pit meeting, Hackney, where he became diftin- 
guifhed as a moft impreffive and interefting preacher. His 
next work, which appeared in 1771, was entitled « Ob- 
fervations on reverfionary Payments; on Schemes for pro- 
viding Annuities for Widows, and for Perfons in old Age; 
on the Method of calculating the Values of Affurances on 
Lives ; and on the National Debt,” &c. The advice and 
inftruétion contained in this book were peculiarly feafonable, 
as various focieties, profefledly for the benefit of aged per- 
fons and widows, were at that time continually rifing up, 
which, as they were founded on falfe principles, threatened 
to be productive of the moft alarming evils. By the pub- 
lication of this work of Dr. Price, many of the focieties 
were induced to reform their plans; others were deferted 
by the public; and fome, which were heedlefs of admoni- 
tion, {peedily came to ruin. After three editions of it had 


-been fold, the author prepared a fourth, which he publifhed 


in 1783, in 2/vols. 8vo. To the fubfequent editions, of 
which there have been feveral, a very able general introduc- 
tion has been prefixed by the author’s nephew, William 
Morgan, efq., the diftinguifhed a€tuary of the « Society 
for Equitable A ffurances on Lives and Survivorfhips,’’? who 
has likewife improved the body of the work by notes, 
tables, &c. the refult of many years’ experience. One 
chapter in this work contains interefting obfervations on 
public credit, and the national debt ; points out the er- 
roneous policy of that mifapplication of the finking fund, 
which, with the confent of parliament, minifters had prac- 
tifed from the time of fir Robert Walpole, and demonftrates 
the efficacy of fuch a fund, when inviolably applied, in ex- 
tinguifhing the public debts, and eflentially contributing to 
promote national fecurity and welfare. Thefe important 
topics were further difcufled ina work, entitled « An Ap- 
peal to the Public on the Subje&t of the National Debt,” 
which was publifhed in 1772. During the civil war, which 
terminated in the independence of the American colonies, 
Dr. Price united with thofe true friends to the country, who 
protefted againft the injuftice and madnefs of thofe proceed- 
ings, the iilue of which juftified their predictions. It was 
at this period he publifhed his, ** Obfervations on the Nature 
of Civil Liberty, the Principles of Government, and the 
Juftice and Policy of the War with America.” Insthefe 
Obfervations, his notions of government corre{pond with 
the principles taught by Locke, and all the writers on civil 
hberty, who have been moft admired in this country ; and 
he demonttrated the meafures purfued by adiminiitration 
againft America to be inconfiftent with juftice, the prin- 
ciples of the conftitution, and the honour of the kingdom. 
Tor this work the common council of London, as a tefti- 
mony of thew approbation of the principles inculeated in 
it, prefented the author with the freedom of the city in 
a gold box. In 1778 he publifhed « Additional Obferva- 
tions on the Wature and Value of Civil Liberty, and the 
War with America,” &c. Dr. Price alfo publifhed, at 
the fame time, a general introduction to both pieces, and a 
fupplement. The next publication in which Dr. Price was 
concerned, was * A free Difcuffion of the Doétrines of 
Materialifm and Philofophical Neceffity,”? in a correfpond- 
ence between Dr. Price and Prieftley. In 1779 our author 
addrefled fome important obfervations to the « Society for 
Equitable Affurances,”’ in an introduétion to a work by his 

nephew, 
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nephew, Mr. Morgan, oa “‘ The Doéirine of Annuities,” 
&c. To the exertions of this excellent man, and the inde- 
fatigable zeal of his nephew, the profperity of that fociety, 
on which the happinefs and even exiftence of thoufands are 
continually depending, is almoft entirely owing. 

When the earl of Shelburne was prime minifter, he fought 
the affiftance of Dr. Price in forming a fcheme for paying 
off the national debt, and moved an introductory refolution 
on that fubje& in the houfe of lords; but upon his being 
driven from office, the fcheme was abandoned. It was, 
however, communicated to the public by Dr. Price in a 
treatife, entitled «* The State of the public Debts and Fi- 
nances, at figning the preliminary Articles of Peace in 
January 1783; with a Plan for raifing Money by public 
Loans, and for redeeming the public Debts.”” After this, 
when Mr. Pitt determined to introduce a bill into parliament 
for liquidating the national debt, he applied to Dr. Price 
for his advice on the fubje@, and received from him three 
feparate plans; one of which, faid to be the lJeatt efficient 
in its operation, was adopted by the minifter, though with- 
out the flighteft acknowledgment of his obligations, and 
now forms the foundation of that a& for reducing the public 
debt, which was eftablifhed in 1786, and has contributed 
more than any other, or all other meafures, to raife the 
credit of his adminiftration. See Pitt. 

In the year 1784 Dr. Price publifhed *¢ Obfervations on 
the Importance of the American Revolution, and the Means 
of making it ufeful to the World;” which obfervations 
breathed an ardent {pirit of virtue and benevolence, and af- 
ford falutary advice on various important points highly in- 
terefting to the new government. To thefe obfervations 
are added a letter from M. Turgot, containing remarks 
which merit the attention of all free governments; and 
the laft will of M. Fortune Ricard, which exhibits an 
amufing, and rather humorous application of Dr Price’s 
account of the powers of compound interett, and the ufes 
to which it may be applied for the benefit of mankind. In 
1786 he publifhed a volume of fermons, partly on practical, 
and partly on doétrinal fubje&ts: in the latter he itates, and 
defends with animation and zeal, the Arian hynothefis, to 
which he himfelf was attached, againft 'Trinttarians on the 
one hand, and modern Unitarians on the other. The 
practical fermons, on the fecurity. and happinefs of a vir- 
tuous courfe, on the goodnefs of God, and en the refur- 
rection of Lazarus, are replete with the foundeft reafoning, 
and the moft glowing eloquence. 

The other publications of this excellent divine, which 
chiefly. attraéted notice, were two fermons preached before 
his congregation at Hackney, on the faft days in 1779 and 
1781:—A fermon on “ The Evidence of a future Period 
of Improvement in the State of Mankind, with the Means 
and Duty of promoting it, delivered to the Supporters of 
the new Academical Inititution among Proteitant Duf- 
fenters,”? in the year 17873 and his “ Difcourfe on the 
Love of our Country,” preached the 4th of November, 
1789, before the fociety for commemorating the revolu- 
tion of 1688 in Great Britain. In this laft difcourfe 
Dr. Price difplayed his well-known zeal for the great prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty, and towards the con- 
clufion of it, he adverted with triumph to the revolution 
in France, which in its origin augured well for the happi- 
nefs of the world; and it was. hoped by unnumbered thou- 
fands at that time, as well as by the benevolent aad kind 
hearted doctor Richard Price, that it was. a prelude toa 
general amendment in human affairs, and that hereafter, and 
at no great diftance of time, ‘the dominion of arbitrary 
kings would be changed for the dominion of laws, and that 


the dominion of priefts would fhortly give way to the 

dominion of reafon and confcience.’? Such a profpeé&t he 

thought could not but be peculiarly gratifying to Englifh- 

men who underftood and valued their own rights and pri- 
vileges. There were, however, others who lamented over 

the downfall of tyranny in France, and who were at this 

period advocates for the divine rights of kings, notwithftand- 
ing their prefent principles belied all the former aéts and ex- 
ertions of their paft lives. Thefe, becaufe they could not pro- 
duce reafon and argument in juftification of their notions, 

defcended to the vileft calumnies, and made up in violence 
what they were deficient in truth. At the head of thefe 
{tood the late Edmund Burke, who in his fpeeches in parlia- 
ment, and in his work entitled “* Refie€tions on the Revo- 
lution in France, &c.’’? endeavoured to expofe Dr. Price. 
to public odium, by illiberally, and contrary to his better 

knowledge, defcribing him, who was one of the moft 

benevolent of all men, as exulting in the horrid outrages 
committed by the infuriated French populace, and by 

loading him with fuch epithets of contempt, as his exus 
berant imagination, unreilrained by any regard to truth or 
decency, could fupply. The inveétives and abufe of the fena- 
tor, fhortly afterwards admitted on the lift of penfioners, 

Dr. Price thought it beneath him to notice; but in a preface 

to a new edition of his difcourfe, he vindicated his principles 

and conduét perftétly to the fatisfaGtion of the unprejudiced 
part of the public. He was haitily drawing to his end. He 

had in the year 1786 loft his lady, and in February 1791 he 

was feized with a fever, the effeéts of a fevere cold, which 

he took while attending the funeral of a friend ; from the 

effects of this he was gradually recovering, when he was 

attacked witha fevere and very painful diforder, by which he 

had been many years threatened. This he bore with forti- 

tude and refignation, though occafionally his {fpirits and 

ftrength were entirely exhauifted by the agonies which he 

endured. He died on the nineteenth of March 1791, in the 

fixty-eighth year of his age, beloved by all who had the 

honour of his acquaintance, and refpeéted by the wife and 

the virtuous capable of appreciating his labours, and the 

value of the fervices Which he performed for his country 

and the world. 

Of Dr. Price’s diftinguifhed abilities as a mathematician, 
moralift, and lover of his country, we have given ample 
proof. In his profeffion as a diffenting mimiter he was 
ardent and zealous, anxious to promote the beft interefts 
of thofe who attended his fervices. In the pulpit his 
manner was natural, and very earneft ; and in his devotional 
exercifes, there was a degree of fervour, which indicated 
the ftrongeft fenfibility as well as fincerity in himfelf, and 
which communicated its warmth to thofe who joined with 
him. He was for many years one of the truftees to 
the eftates of the late Dr. Daniel Williams, which is the 
moft important concern belonging to the London Diffenters. 
During the applications of the diffenting minilters to parlia- 
ment, from 1772 to 1779, for relief Foie fubfcription to 
the articles of the church of England, required by the a& 
of Toleration, he was chofen one of the committee appointed 
to concert and purfue the neceflary meafures for obtaining 
that object ; but when he found that it could not be ob- 
tained without a declaration of faith in the holy fcriptures, 
which he contended the civil magiitrate'had no right to de- 
mand, he divided with a fmall minority of his brethren 
againft the reft of the committee, refufing an enlargement 
of religious hberty on terms which, according to their 
views. of things, and according to the true principles of 
diffent, implied fubmiffion to the authority of the civil 
magiftrate in matters of confcience, to whom, in matters of 

this 
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this kind, they owed no obedience whatever. In 1783 the 
degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him by Yale college, 
in Conneticut, and he was afterwards eleéted a fellow of 
the American Philofophical Societies at Philadelphia and 
_ Bofton. In the year 1786, when a new academical in(titu- 
tion among the Diflenters was eftablifhed at Hackney, Dr. 
Price was appointed tutor in the higher branches of the 
mathematics ; to three of the pupils he gave fome letures, 
but he foon refigned the office into the hands of his nephew 
the Rev. George Cadogan Morgan, of whom we may, 
having omitted it in its proper place, fay a few words. 

This gentleman, whofe father was a refpectable furgeon 
at Bridge-end, Glamorganfhire, and mother the filter of 
Dr. Price, was born in 1754. He was intended for the 
church, but being diflatisfied with the articles, he entered 
himfelf as a pupil in the diffenting academy, then under the 
dire€tion of Drs. Savage, Kippis, and Rees. In 1776 he 
fettled as a minifter with a congregation at Norwich. Here 
he refided till 1785, when he removed to Yarmouth, which 
he left in the following year, in order to join his uncle at 
Hackney. Here he became afternoon preacher at the 
Gravel-pit mgeting, and lecturer at the New College. 
Thefe offices he refigned about the year 1792, and em- 
ployed his great talents in educating a felect number of 
young people in his own houfe. He died at Southgate on 
the 17th of November 1798, at the early age of forty-four, 
fincerely regretted by all who knew him. He had, about 
four years before his deceafe, given the world a work in 
two volumes, entitled « Lectures on Electricity,’? which 
has long fince been out of print. He is known alfo by a 
valuable and important paper, communicated in the year 
1785 to the Royal Society, containing “* Obfervations and 
Experiments on the Light of Bodies in a ftate of Com- 
buftion.”” This paper was publithed in the 75th volume of 
the Philofophical Tranfa€tions. He was an advocate for 
the principles of Stahl, in oppofition to the fyftem of Lavoi- 
fier and the French chemifts. (See PHiociston.) He 
was a man of inceffant application, rofe very early, and 
often ftudied to a late hour. In the purfuit of fcience he 
was ardent and enthufiaftic. The ardour which glowed in 
his own breaft, he had the happy art of infufing into the 
minds of others. He was a warm and fteady friend, and 
ever ready to afford affiftance to thofe who ftood in need of 
his aid and friendly countenance, as numbers now living can 
teftify, among whom the writer of this article rejoices in 
the opportunity of ranking himfelf. 

But to return to Dr. Price: befides the articles already 
mentioned, he publifhed fome fingle fermons, and contributed 
various papers to the Philofophical Tranfaétions, which 
may be found inferted in different volumes from 1763 to 
1786. Among his numerous correfpondents, were the 
marquis of Lanfdowne, the earls Chatham and Stanhope, 
the bifhops of Carlifle, St. Afaph, and Llandaff, Mr. 
Harris, the author of Philofophical Arrangements, &c., 
Mr. Howard, Dr. Franklin, the duke de Rochefoucault, 
the celebrated Turgot, and feveral of the moit diftinguifhed 
members of the frit national affembly. We fhall clofe this 
article with the character of its fubject, as it is partly given 
by one of his biographers. Though ftriily attentive to 
the obligations of domeftic life, he did not fuffer his private 
affeGtions to encroach upon his focial duties. His talents 
and labours were ever ready at the call of friendthip ; nay, 
fo much did his nature abound with the milk of human 
kindhefs, that he could not refift, without extreme relu€tance, 
even troublefome and unfeafonable folicitations. His hours 
of ftudy and retirement were frequently broken in upon for 
affiftance and advice, efpecially in matters relating to an- 


nuities and life aflurances; and in this way he facrificed 
much of his perfonal convenience to individuals of whem 
he knew but little, and from whom he would accept of 
no pecuniary recompence. A fifth part of his annual in- 
come was regularly devoted to charitable purpofes ; and he 
was laudably anxiéus to diftribute it in fuch a way, as 
might produce the greateft good. Simplicity and humility 
were among the ftrongly marked features of his charater. 
No man was ever apparently lefs fenfible of his own ex- 
cellencies, nor lefs elated by his own celebrity ; and in ne 
man was the dignity of artlefs manners and unaffected 
medefty more happily difplayed. His face was the true 
index of his mind. It beamed with philanthropy, and when 
lighted up in converfation with his friends, affumed an afpeét 
peculiarly pleafing. 

Price, in Pobtical Economy, is the exchangeable value 
of a commodity for which it may be procured at pleafure. 
As the value of the acknowledged general medium of ex- 
change is univerfally known, it 1s moit peculiarly adapted to 
mark the: price of commodities in general. Hence price 
may be defined a certain proportion of the general medium 
of exchange, deemed equal to the value of the thing or 
things to be obtained for it in exchange: in other words, 
price is the equivalent of a commodity expreffed by the ge- 
neral medium of exchange. ‘The bare amount of the pieces 
of money, or of other thing's to be given for a commodity, 
conttitutes its nominal price; the influence of the three pro- 
ducing powers, /abour, land, and capital, in the production 
of the commodity, exprefled by the value in money which 
muft be given to obtain it, conftitutes its rea/ price. Ad- 
vances neceflary to obtain a commodity are called cofts. 
The aggregate of the cofts, which the production or origi- 
nal acquifition of a commodity required, may be denomi- 
nated its cof price : and the price at which a commodity may 
be purchafed at pleafure conftitutes its market price. The 
coft price depends on the price of the caufes neceflary to 
produce a commodity, or to make its primary acquifition. 
Thefe caufes are either necefary, that is, fuch as lie in the 
nature of the commodity itfelf, and without which it could 
not have been produced or acquired: or they are voluntary, 
that is, fuch caufes might have been difpenfed with : or they 
are accidental, that is, they have their foundation in certain 
adventitious circumftances. When the price of a commodity 
is only the equivalent to the neceffary caufes of its exiftence, 
it is called its natura! price ; when it isa compenfation for the 
voluntary caufes of its exiftence, it is an artificial price ; and 
when it is a compenfation for adventitious caufes, an acci- 
dental price. 

The neceffary efficient caufes, through one or the other of 
which, fingly or combined, any commodity is originally - 
fent to market, and without either one or the other of 
which no commodity can be produced or acquired, are, 
Y. Land or foil, which is the bafis of our exiftence, and 
of all our operations ; and furnifhes us with all kinds of ufeful 
raw materials. 2. Labour, which is indifpenfable to obtain 
food, and to provide us with convenient dwellings. And 
3. Capital, or a ftock previoufly accumulated to afford ad- 
vances, pay wages, and procure implements, tools, engines, 
&e. without which many labours could not be performed. 

As land, labour, and capital, have a fhare in the producing 
of almoft all commodities, every commodity produced, or its 
value, muft be divided among thofe who produced it, in pro- 
portion to thé fhare they had in its production. One partis 
affigned to the land-holder, another to the labourer, anda 
third to the capitalift. Ifa fingle individual fhould be land- 
owner, labourer, and capitalift, the whole commodity, or the 
whole of its value, would of courfe belong to him alone. 
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The iand-owner may lend his land to the capitalift or to the 
labourer : the capitaliit may lend his capital or {tock to the 
labourer or the land-owner: and the labourer may lend 
his induitry to one or both of them. And as neither is 
willing to lend the fource from which he may obtain ufeful 
things for nothing, the individual to whom it is lent mutt 
give inreturn part of the commodity which the ufe of the 
loan helps him to gain, either in kind, or its value in any 
other acceptable commedity. What the labourer receives 
for the loan of his induttry, is called the wages of labour ; 
whatever is received for the ufe of a capital is called profit 
of frock ; and what is received for the mere permiffion to ufe 
a portion of land or foil, is called rent. The proper em- 
ployment of capital requires diligence, ability, and a cer- 
tain degree of refolution, as the want of fuch qualities fre- 
quently induces owners of capital to entruft it to the ufe of 
others. In this cafethe owner of the itock is particularly 
called a capitalif?, and the individual who employs the ftock 
has been fometimes denominated an undertaker. The Pro¥rit 
of Stock, (which fee,) mutt in fuch inftances be divided, in 
certain proportions, between the capitalift and undertaker. 
As individual intereft is tniverfal in the human race, and no 
man either labours, or lends a portion of his foil or of his 
tock for nothing, no commodities would be produced, if 
the neceflary caufes of their production were not compen- 
fated, that is, if thofe who contribute to their production 
did not receive fome compenfation. Confequently, the firft 
or colt price of all ufeful commodities muft afford an equi- 
valent for the wages of the labourer, the profit of the 
tock, and the rent of the foil employed in the produétion. 
Wages of labour, profit of {tock, and rent, are the elements 
into which the original value of all commodities may ulti- 
mately be refolved: they are the elements of the coft price 
of every ufeful thing. Every coft price does not comprize 
all three elements together, becaufe it is not every thing that 
requires the co-operation of the three efficient caufes towards 
its production, but the prime or coft price of no commo- 
dity can be compofed of any other’ elements, and when a 
commodity ceafes to obtain its cott price, it ceafes to be pro- 
duced, and whether the price of the elements or caufes of 
the commodity be natural or artificial, it mult always be 
fully replaced if the commodity is to be farther produced 
or brought to market. . The price of every thing, in faé, 
is regulated by the price of the elements of which it is com- 
pofed. This price is, however, fluétuating, the caufes of 
which we fhall foon point out ; but previoufly to this it will 
be neceflary to inquire into the circumftances which regue 
late the market price, and to fhew in what it deviates from 
the coft price. 

The chief inducement to produce any commodity, or to 
accumulate a ftock, is the probability that there will be a 
demand for them, and of courfe will meet with purchafers. 
But to become purchafers, people muft not only wifh for 
the commodity, but muft have wealth fufficient, or a fur- 
plus of commodities to give inexchange. The defire to be 
poflefied of athing, combined with the means of acquiring 
it, 1s called the demand. The demand fora commedity, or 
the anticipation of a demand for acommodity, is the pri- 
mary caufe why it is produced, or a {tock of it provided ; 
thofe who with tor it mutt offer to give, at lealt, the whole 
colt price for the commodity. As foon as this is the cafe, 
many individuals are ready to fatisty that demand, and the 
owners of the article in demand look out for purchafers : 
this looking out for buyers is called the offer for fale. If 
the offer for fale and the demand were always equal, com- 
modities would always bring their prime or coft price. But 
as this equality 1s frequently deftroyed, it often happens that 
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either more or lefs than the coft price is paid for a com- 
modity. 4 

A place efpecially devoted to the bufinefs of buying and 
felling, is called a market, and the price at which goods are 
‘bought and fold there, is called the market price. ‘They are, 
however, only thofe commodities that are in general requeft, 
that are brought to market, and have amarket price. The 
fellers who bring their goods to market rarely know before- 
hand, how great the demand for them will be. Hence 
many more commodities of a certain kind may be offered for 
fale than are fought for, or more commodities may be fought 
for than are in the market.  “ Yet,’’ as is obferved by Mr. 
Boileau, in his excellent ‘ Introduétion to the Study of Po- 
litical Economy,’ *¢ as the exertion to preferve and to increafe 
wealth is pretty univerfal, buyers and fellers are equally 
anxious to profit by the circumftances moit favourable to 
their views. The vender endeavours to difpofe of his 
goods at the higheft poffible price, the purchafer to ob- 
tain them at the loweft poflible price. A fort of ftrugele 
invariably takes place between the buyers and fellers before 
they agree. The latter ftudy to raife the price, and with te 
get as much as poflible for their commodities ; the former 
endeavour to lower it, and ftrive to give as little as poflibic 
for the commodities they are defirous of acquiring. By 
means of this ftruggle, a price is at length fixed, at which 
the venders are glad to fell, and which the purchafers are 
willing to give: this is the market price. The agreeing 
about the price is influenced by the need in which the parties 
ftand to buy orto fell. It is want that impels alike the 
venders to fell and the buyers to purchafe. He whofe want 
is moft prefling, or whofe defire 1s the ftrongeft, is obliged 
to yield.””, The market price exceeds or falls below the 
colt price, according to the fupply of goods ; but the com- 
modity muft always bring the coft price, if it be farther 
produced, and on this account the colt price always regulates 
the market price. 

When one purchafer is anxious to buy before another, and 
one vender endeavours to be before-hand with another in 
difpofing of his goods, there is what is called a competition. 
When it takes place among the buyers, itis a competition of 
demand ; whei among the fellers, the competition of the offers 
of fale. ‘The one tends to raife, the other to deprefs the 
price ; inthe one cafe the buyers are flow in their purchafes ; 
in the other, the fellers endeavour to keep their goods out 
of the market, in the hope of obtaining itil higher prices. 
It is not the whole {tock of a commodity, but only that 
part which is aétually offered for fale, that influences the 
price. When the whole ftock is in the hands of one or a 
few individuals, he or they may eafily fuit the a@tual offer 
for fale to the demand, and may exact very high prices. 
But when the number of fellers is great, a combination to 
keep back goods is proportionably difficult ; there becomes 
a competition of offers for fale, which inftantly lowers the 
price. So, on the other hand, the want of competition 
among purchafers tends to /oqwer, and an increafed demand 
to raife the price. 

Befides the competition of demand, and offers of fale, 
the price of goods is likewife influenced by the quantity and 
quality of the commodities, even when they are locked up 
17 one or afew hands. Every ttock of commodities is pro- 
vided in the hope that there will be buyers willing to pay 
the ufual coft price. This expeétation may be difappointed 
either by the fudden {larting up of competitors, or {ome un- 
forefeen adventitious circumitances may caufe the number of 
buyers to be materially different from that which had been 
reckoned upon, and as the fteck in hand cannot immediately 
be increafed or diminifhed agreeably to fuch cafualties, the 
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atual abundance or fcarcity of goods relatively to the de- 
mand, muft always have a great influence on the fluctuation 
of the price of commodities. The increafe of fome of them 
depends, moreover, on chance, or fuch caufes over which man 
has no fort of controul : while the increafe of others refts in 
a great degree on the will of man. If chance be more fa- 
vourable to one feller or one grower of a commodity than to 
another, the lefs favoured one is obliged to fell at the fame 
price with the fortunate one, and probably under prime 
coft. The market price of fuch articles may more fre- 
quently, and for a longer time, deviate from the coft price, 
than the market price of fuch, of which the quantity is de- 
termined by man’s free will. The quality of fome goods, 
or their perifhable nature, enforces alfo a quicker fale than 
that of others. Yet the coft price is the conftant regulator 
of the production of goods; it is the price of the caufes of 
the origin of commodities. 

The ftate may influence the price of commodities in a two- 
fold way, either by increafing the charges or coft of their 
production, or by pofitive enaétments which limit their 
fale and purchafe. ‘The former is chiefly effected by taxes, 
the latter by legal regulations. The amount of the duty 
aid ona certain article, or the fum by which the tax increafes 
the wages of labour, the profit of ftock, and even the rent, 
which are the efficient caufes of that produce, is the propor- 
tion in. which the coft price is raifed by the tax ; its market 
price muft of courfe rife in the fame proportion if there be 
no alteration in any of the other circumftances which in- 
fluence the price of goods. 

Prices are, in general, rai/ed, 1. By exclufive rights granted 
to one or a few individuals, as is the cafe with monopolies, 
chartered companies, corperations, &c. 2. By laying 
heavy duties on the importation of foreign goods, or pro- 
hibiting them altogether. 3. By limiting the ufe of the 
foil. And 4. By favouring the exportation of certain com- 
modities by means of bounties. 

Prices are kept /ow, 1. By an unreftrained freedom of 
trade and commerce. 2. By regulations favouring the la- 
bours of a particular clafs, which invite others to the fame 
labour, and lower the price of the produce. 3. By re- 
gulations which exclude a number of buyers from the pur- 
- chafe of a certain produce. But thefe lower the price of 
that produce only as long as the number of purchafers is 
not increafed in another quarter, or as long as the produce 
is not reduced in proportion to the {mall number of buyers. 
Prohibiting the exportation of corn feldom caufes much re- 
~ dudtion in the price, for the fear of a fcarcity increafes the 
number of purchafers, and diminifhes that of the fellers. 

Regulations which fix the price of a commodity are called 
the afize. When they fix the price below the natural coit 
price, the commodity is no longer prodv~ed, or feeks for a 
market abroad. When they fix it at the natural coft price, 
they are unneceflary, unlefs the competition of fellers be re- 
ftrained, Smith’s Wealth of Nations. Boileau’s Political 
Economy. 

Price, Current, in Commerce, a weekly account of the 
current value of moft commodities. 

PRICK Mapam, in Botany, the name of a fpecies of 
houfe-leek. 

Prick or Queen Poff, in Building. See Post. 

Prick, or Pinch, in the Manege, is to give a horfe a 
aad touch of the fpur, without clapping them hard to 
im. 


To prick or pinch, is an aid; but to appuyer, or bear hard 
with a {fpur, is correétion. See Pincuina. 
Prick Jimder, or Wood, in Botany. See Spinpve Tree. 
PRICKER, in Rural Economy, aterm applied tea brad 
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pits It alfo fignifies a fort of hook to clean horfes feet 
with. 

PRICKET, a term applied to a {pitter, or young male 
deer of two years old, that begins to put forth the head. 
See Spirrer. 

PRICKING of a horfe’s foot, in the Manege, is the hurt 
received by a nail driven too far in the foot, ds as to reach 
ae or prefs the vein in the horfe’s foot, when he is 

od. ° 

PricxinG the chart, is the art of tracing a thip’s courfe 
upon a marine chart, by the help of a {cale and compafles, 
fo as to difcover its prefent fituation. 

PrickiNG the fails, is the art of ftitching two cloths of a 
fail together, along the {pace comprehended between the 
two edges, or felvages, that overlay each other. Or, it is 
the fowing a middle-feam between the two feams which are 
employed to unite every cloth of a fail to the next adjoin- 
ing. See Sait-making. 

PRICKLE, in Botany and Vegetable Phyfiology, aculeus, 
athorn originating from the bark of plants, and not con- 
neéted in any manner with their woed. Such are found in 
Rofa, Rubus, kc. They are more permanent than /pina, 
being not liable to difappear by culture. See Spina and 
THORN. 

Prickte Back, in Ichthyology, a {mall fith, fo called 
from the prickles on its fides and back. Vaft numbers of 
thefe little fifth are to be found in almoft all frefh waters, 
wherever it is poffible for fifh to live, as Mr. Arderon in- 
forms us, Phil. Tranf. N° 428. fe&t. 15. who gives us fome 
account of thefe creatures. They are very deftrutive to 
the fpawn of all forts of fifh; and they themfelves are tor- 
mented to death by a kind of loufe of an oval figure, with 
eight legs anda very tranfparent body. This loufe has little 
fins always in motion, whether it be {wimming about or 
fixed on the fifh. See Srickix-dack. 

PRICKLY Pear, in Botany. See Cactus. 

PrickLy Par/nep. See ECHINOPHORA. 

Prickiy Pear, in Geography, a {mall ifland near the N. 
coaft of Antigua. N. lat. 17° 8/. W. long. 61° 30. 

PRIDE, in Mental Philofophy, is, as Dr. Cogan has 
defined it, that exalted idea of our ftate, qualifications, or 
attainments, which exceeds the boundaries of juftice, and 
induces us to look down upon fuppofed inferiors with fome 
degree of unmerited contempt. (See Mental PuiLosorHy.) 
When this elevated idea of ourfelves becomes a motive to 
avoid and defpife any thing mean and unworthy, its impro- 
priety is overlooked ; and as it leads te worthy condu@, it 
is honoured with the appellation of /audable pride. When it 
proceeds from the excefs of attachment and affe€tion to 
our country, founded on exaggerated ideas of its fupe- 
riority ; or to our relatives and friends on account of their 
real or imagined merit ; or to our parents, in confequence 
of their rank or celebrity; or to children, by reafon of 
their accomplifhments or any honour conferred upon them ; 
this kind of pride, proceeding from excefs of affeétion, 
where the affection is natural, is called pardonabl pride. 
When pride is manifefted by an oftentatious difplay of 
wealth, ftation, or accomplifhments, it is deemed a watn 
pride. When it is indulged to fuch an excefs, that it looks 
down with difdain upon others, little inferior, or perhaps 
equal, or even fuperior in real merit ; it is branded with the 
title of in/ufferable pride. 

Mr. Hume has given a different definition of pride from 
that which we have above ftated. Pride, as he fays, is “a 
certain fatisfaétion in ourfelves on account of fome accom- 
plifhment, or poffeffion, we enjoy,”? “ The object of pride 
is felf, the caufe, fome excellence,” He adds, “our merit 
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raifes pride, and it is eflential to pride to turn our view cil 
ourfelves with complacency and fatisfa€tion.”” But as he 
has made no diftinétion between real and fuppofed merit, he 
neceflarily dire€ts our thoughts to abfolute merit ; and ac- 
cording to his reprefentation, there can be no place for a 
vicious pride, or an ill-founded confidence in our own fupe- 
riority. See Cogan’s Philofophical Treatife on the Paf- 
fions. Notes. 

Prive of the Ifis, aname given by Dr. Plot to the com- 
mon lampern, from its being found very plentifully and very 
delicate in that river. See Petrromyzon Branchialis. 

Prive Gavel, a cuftom in the manor of Rodely in the 
county of Gloucefter; by which, to this day, a rent is 
paid to the lord, by certain tenants, in duty and acknow- 
ledgment to him for their liberty and privilege of fifhing for 
lampreys or lamprids in the river Severn. 

PRIDEAUX, Joun, in Biography, a learned Englifh 
prelate, was born at Slowford, in Devonfhire, in 1578. His 
parents were in very humble circumftances, and he himfelf 
was candidate, while only a youth, for the fituation of 
parifh clerk at the neighbouring church of Ugborow. He 
was extremely. mortified at his want of fuccefs. To confole 
him under the difappointment, a charitable gentlewoman 
maintained him at fchool till he acquired fome proficiency in 
the Latin language. After this he was fent to the univerlity 
of Oxford, where, at firlt, he earned his fupport by fervile 
offices in the kitchen of Exeter-college, and {pent his leifure 
hours in the diligent profecution of his ftudies. The eager- 
nefs with which he purfued knowledge attraéted the notice 
of the tutors and re€tor, and in 1596 he was admitted a 
member of the college. In 1596 he took the degree of 
B. A., and in 1602 he was chofen probationer-fellow of his 
college. In the following year he proceeded to M. A., and 
was fhortly afterwards admitted to holy orders. In 1612 he 
took his doctor’s degree, and having acquired a high repu- 
tation for deep and extenfive learning, he was, in the fame 
year, elected reCtor of his college. From this time, owing 
to his attention and zeal to its interefts, the college flourifhed 
more than any other foundation in the univerfity. In 1615 
Dr. Prideaux was appointed Regius profeflor of divinity in 
the univerfity of Oxford; and, in conne€tion with that ap- 
pointment, became canon of Chrift-church and reétor of 
Ewelme in Oxfordfhire. He afterwards difcharged the 
duties of vice-chancellor of the univerfity during feveral 
years. In 1641 he was nominated by king Charles I. to the 
bifhopric of Worcefter, but owing to the ftate of the times 
he never derived much emolument from the fee, and his great 
zeal in the king’s caufe expofed him to the refentment of the 
parliament party, and he was reduced to the greatett po- 
verty, fo that he was obliged to fell almoft every thing of 
which he was pofleffed, to obtain the common neceflaries of 
life. He died in 1650, leaving to his children no legacy but 
** Pious poverty ; God’s 'blefling, and a Father’s prayers, 


and example of ftriét integrity and honour.”? His learning 
was extentive, and his memory prodigious. He was modeft, 


kind, and unafluming ; he was never anxious to conceal his 
low origin. ‘ Could I,”’ he was often heard to fay, “ have 
been clerk of Ugborow, I had never been bifhop of Wor- 
cefter.”? He was author of a great number of works, of 
many of which the titles are given in the General Biography, 
to which we refer the reader; alfo to Wood’s Athen. 
Oxon. and Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy. 

PriprAux, Humpnrey, diftinguifhed for his great 
learning and talents, was the third fon of Edmund Prideaux, 
efq. of Padftow in Cornwall,-in the year 1648. Being de- 
figned by his parents for the church, he was imitiated in 
grammar learning at the fchools of Lifkeard and Bodmin, 
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and then fent to Weftminfter fchool, under the dire€tion of 
the celebrated Dr. Bufby. Here he was ele¢ted king’s 


-{cholar, and after three years was fent on the foundation to 


Chrift-church-college in the univerfity of Oxford, where 
he was admitted a, ttudent in 1668. In 1672 he was em- 
ployed by Dr. Fell, dean of Chrift-church, in publifhing an 
edition of Lucius Florus, with notes. When this was 
finithed, a wifh was exprefled that he would prepare for pub- 
lication, from a MS. in the Bodleian library, the work of 
*¢ Johannes Antiochenus Malela,’’ a Greek hiftorian, which 
he declined, judging it unworthy the labour. In 1676 he 
publifhed his «* Marmora Oxonienfia ex Arundellianis, Sel- 
denianis, aliifque conftata, cum perpetuo Commentario,” | 
by which he acquired a high reputation im the univerfity, 
and alfo among the learned in many parts of the world. The 
work was eagerly fought for, and it foon became very fearce. 
It was drawn up in too much hatte, and the typographical 
errors were numerous. A more corre¢t edition was pub- 
lifhed under the care of Michael Mattairein 1732. In 1679 
Mr. Prideaux was prefented, by the lord chancellor Finch, 
with the reétory of St. Clement’s, Oxford, and in the 
fame year he publifhed two treatifes of Maimonides in He- 
brew, with a Latin verfion, and notes, under the title 
of “ De Jure Pauperis et Peregrini apud Judgzos.”? During 
the fhort feflion of parliament at Oxford in 1680, Mr. Pri- 
deaux had the honour of attending upon the lord chancellor 
in the capacity of chaplain, and in the following year his 
lordfhip prefented him to a prebend in the cathedral church 
of Norwich. In 1682 he was ‘prefented to the re€tory of 
Bladen cum capella de Wooditock, in Oxfordfhire ; this was 
the more acceptable, as it might be held with his ftudentfhip, 
and the office to which he had been appointed of library- 
keeper in Chrift-church college. In 1686 he proceeded 
doctor of divinity. The popith emiflaries being very a€tive, 
at this period, in propagating their principles, Dr. Prideaux 
exerted himfelf in’ oppoiing them, as well through the me- 
dium of the prefs as in the pulpit. He had now fettled upon 
his prebend of Norwich, and obferving that the clergy of 
that city were much intimidated by the fevere meafures 
which the king (James II.) took in ferving the interefts of 
his religion, efpecially in the fufpenfion of the bifhop of Lon- 
don, and Dr. Sharp, dean of Norwich, by his arbitrary 
ecclefiaftical commiffion, and that they wholly abftained 
from any reference to the Popifh eontroverfy, at a time 
when there was moft need for them to exert themfelves in de- 
fence of Proteftantifm, he determined, by his own example, 
to encourage them to fpeak out in fupport of the principles 
which they profeffed, and boldly preached, in the cathedral, 
againit the mafs, declaring that, at all hazard, he was not 
afhamed of, nor afraid to preach, the gofpel of Chrift. He 
alfo diftinguifhed himfelf by oppofing, with all his powers, 
the declaration of indulgence, and by his influence, it was 
not read in more than four or five churches throughout the 
diocefe of Norwich, which contains abont 1200 parifhes. 
After the Revolution he was collated to the archdeaconry of 
Suffolk. When the convocation met in 1689, Dr. Prideaux 
took an active part with the minority, who were exprefling 
their indulgence towards diflenters, by fuch alterations in 
the canons, liturgy, and rituals of the church, as might con- 
tribute to promote the comprehenfion of them within the 
eftablifhment. In the year 1691, upon the death of the 
learned Dr. Pococke, the place of Hebrew profeflor at Ox- 
ford was offered to Dr. Prideaux, which he declined. 
About the year 1696 he was prefented to the {mall vicarage 
of Trowfe near Norwich, which was worth only about 4o/. 
per ann. but he readily accepted it for the fake of having+ | 
an opportunity of exercifing his minifterial funGtions. Thefe ~ 
II he 
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he regularly difcharged till his ill ftate of health prevented 
him es going into the pulpit, when he refigned the living. 
In 1697 he publithed his life of Mahomet, which met with 
fo favourable a reception, that the author fold three editions 
of it in the fame year. In 1702 he was promoted to the 
deanery of Norwich, and immediately applied himfelf to the 
reformation of fuch diforders and abufes as prevailed in the 
cathedral. In 1710 he underwent a fevere furgical operation, 
from the effeéts of which he did not fpeedily recover. After 
obtaining fuch a fhare of health as to be able to refume his 
ftudies, he applied himfelf to the compofition of his moft 
celebrated work, entitled « The Old and New Teftament 
conne¢ted in the Hiftory of the Jews and neighbouring Na- 
tions,” and in 1715 he publifhed the firft part of it in a folio 
volume, which was followed by a fecond in 1718. ‘This 
work was fo well received by the public that it went through 
eight editions at London, and two or three at Dublin, be- 
fore the end of the year 1720, and it has been repeatedly 
printed, as well as tranflated into the French and Italian lan- 
guages. Dr. Prideaux died on the 1ft of November 1724, 
inthe 77th year of his age. He had naturally a ftrong con- 
ftitution, which enabled him to purfue his ftudies with the 
utmoft affiduity till he was unfortunately affli€ted with the 
ftone. His abilities were folid rather than lively, his judg- 
ment excellent, and his learning very extenfive. Asa writer 
he is diftinguifhed by perfpicuity and precifion. In his man- 
ner of living he was regular and temperate, being feldom out 
of his bed after ten o’clock, and generally at his ftudies be- 
fore five in the morning. He fpoke his mind with freedom 
and boldnefs, and was not eafily diverted from purfuing 
what he believed to be right. Biog. Brit. Gen. Biog. 

_ PRIEBUS, in Geography, a town of Silefia, in the 
principality of Sagan, fituated on the Neifle ; 15 miles S.W. 
of Sagan. N. lat. gr. 20! | E: long. 15°. 

PRIEDAL, atown of Bohemia, in the circle of Be- 
chin ; three miles S.E. of Crumau. 

PRIEDERS, a town of Germany, in the principality 

of Culmbach; nine miles S.E. of Bayreuth. 

PRIEGO, a town of Spain, in the province of Cordova ; 

10 miles E. of Lucena. 
PRIEL, a mountain of Auftria; eight miles W. of St. 
Jorgen. 

FRIER Ace. See Ace. 

Prier Aid. See Arp. : 

PRIESDORF, in Geography, a town of Germany, in 
‘the duchy of Anhalt Cothen; two miles S. of Cothen. 

PRIESEN, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Leit- 

meritz ; eight miles N. of Leitmeritz. 

PRIEST, SaceErpos, a perfon fet apart for the per- 
formance of facrifice, and other offices and ceremonies of 
religion. 

- Thus the falfe gods and goddefles of the heathens had 
their priefts ; priefts of Mars, of Bacchus, of Hercules, of 

Ifis; and fome of them their prieftefles. See PonTIFEX, 


and alfo the Romans, had three forts of 
prietts ; viz. thofe of Cybele, called Galli {which fee) ; 
thofe of Mithras (fee Feaff of Mrtura) ; and thofe of the 
Orgies, or myiteries of Bacchus (fee Orcia and Baccuus.) 

When Romulus divided Rome into 30 curiz, he inftituted 
two priefts for each, which made the whole number 6o. 
The priefts of Romulus’s inftitution were to be at leaft 50 
years of age, men of diftinguifhed morals and birth, capable 
of maintaining themfelves with honour, and free from all 
bodily blemifhes ; and as in the miniftry of thefe priefts, 
there were fome things which could only be performed by 
women, the wives and daughters of the priefts were employed 
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in fuch fervices. At firft the priefthood was engrofled 
by the Patricians, but afterwards the people, diflikin 
that preference, prevailed to have the priefthood divid 
between the fenate and themfelves ; and under the tribune- 
fhip of Cn. -Domitius, they gained the privilege of choofing 
the priefts, which had been referved for the college of Pa- 
tricians ; but in procefs of time a new regulation was adopted, 
fo that the college became the electors, and the people con- 
firmed that election. After fome fubfequent alterations, the 
emperors arrogated the right of choofing the priefts, and 
became ent the high-priefts, which flate of things 
commenced with Julius Czfar. When the eleétion of the 
college was confirmed by the people, they proceeded to the 
inauguration, which was performed with peculiar ceremonies, 
and concluded with an.entertainment given by the new 
priefts. From that momient they affumed the gown, called 
the ‘toga pretexta,”’ and the ornament for the head, named 
“apex,” ‘ galerus,”’ and ‘“ albo-galerus.”’ 

The priefts in Rome enjoyed feveral privileges, and they 
might affift in the fenate ; but they were afterwards deprived 
of this privilege. They were exempt from burdenfome 
offices in the ftate, and were difufed from going to war. 
They had commonly a torch and a branch of laurel carried 
before them, and they were allowed to ride up to the Capitol 
in a chariot, called “ Carpentum.”” ‘Some were priefts for 
life; others were deprived of it ; but the augurs could not 
be depofed. Every order of prielts had its peculiar college, 
and revenues for the facrifices. In the order of the Roman 
Hierarchy, the pontiffs were the firft. (See PonTIFEX.) 
Next to the Pontifex maximus were the Flamines ; (fee Fra- 
MEN.) At Rome, as well as in Greece, there were facer- 
dotal families; thofe, in that city were the “‘ Potiti’”’? and 
« Pinarii”? for the worfhip of Hercules, and that priefthood 
continued there a long time. The king-priett, or Rex Sa- 
erificulus, was inftituted after the expulfion of the kings of 
Rome, to perpetuate their memory, as Dionyfius of Hali- 
carnaflus fays, on account of the great fervices which fome 
of their kings had done to Rome. To all thefe minifters 
we may add the “ epulones.”” (See Eputo.) The Romans 
had alfo other orders of priefts and priefteffes, fuch as thofe 
that were inftituted for keeping the ‘Sibylline”’ books, 
vettals, fibyls, falu, &c. which may be found under their 
proper titles. 

The Jews had three orders, viz. priefts, levites, and ne- 
thinims, who ferved in the temple; over whom the high- 
prieft was chief. 

The title POx37D» cohenim, or priefts, is applied in fcrip- 
ture to the officers of ftate as well as to the minifters of the 
fan@tuary; though more commonly to the latter, who 
offered facrifices, and in other ways officiated in the public 
worfhip.’ The true reafon of the different application of the 
word feems to be, that in the primary fenfe it_imports thofe 
that minifter to a king; and, therefore, as God had taken 
upon himfelf the charaéter of the king of Ifrael, he had his 
cohenim as well as earthly monarchs, or fuch as attended on 
his {pecial prefence in the fan@tuary, and miniftered in the 
facred fervice. 

The priettly office of Chritt, fays Dr. Doddridge in his 
« Le@tures,”? has generally been explained, as executed in 
his offering himfelf as a facrifice to God for us, and inter- 
ceding with God upon that facrifice ; but Mr. Pierce (on 
Heb. v. 5, 6. vill. 4. note %), and moft of the Socinians, 
{uppofe it only to confift in the /atter; and Mr. Pierce 
argues from Heb. viii. 4. that the execution of it begun 
upon Chrift’s entering into heaven ; but, it is alleged, that 
the text in queftion only proves that Chrift, being of the 
tribe of Judah, could not, according to the Mofaic law, be 
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a prieft to minifter in the Jewifh temple, which none can 
reafonably maintain that he was: compare Heb. vil. 4. 
Neverthelefs, as the apoftle affures us that he is a prieft of 
a higher order, many divines have maintained, that all which 
he has done and fuffered to make atonement for the fins of 
men, may, according to the moft common acceptation of 
the word, be called a feries of facerdotal actions; as it is 
certain there were many atts of atonement performed by 
Mofaic priefts, befides that which paffed on the lke days 
ef atonement, and facrifices were fometimes 0 tered with 
acceptance by thofe who were not regularly priefts. See 
Judges, vi. 25,26. xii, 16. 1 Kings, xvi. 33. 38. 

When the Jewith conftitution was fettled, the public facer- 
dotal office was allotted to Aaron and his fons, and entailed 
on their pofterity : and it was made a capital crime for any 
befides them to officiate, as prieits, in the more folemn acts 
of offering facrifices, burning incenfe, and blefling the people. 
The Jewith priefts were confecrated to their office by wafh- 
ing, unction, enrobing them with the facerdotal veltments, 
and offering certain facrifices preferibed in the book of 
Exodus, chap. xxix. 

The inferior priefts were divided, in the time of David, 
into twenty-four companies, who were to ferve in rotation, 
each company by itfelf for a week. The order in which 
the feveral courfes were to ferve was determined by lot ; 
and each courfe was in all fucceeding ages called by the 
name of its chief at the time of its firft divifion. 

The Mahometans have their priefts called /cheik and 
mufti ; and the Indians and Chinefe their dramins and bon- 
zes. See Murti, and BRAcHMAN. 

Priest, Prefbyter, in the Chriftian Church, is a perfon 
invefted with holy orders; in virtue of which he has a 
power to preach, pray, adminifter the facraments, &c. ; and, 
in the Romifh church alfo, to blefs, abfolve, &c. 


By the canons, can. 34, a man mutt be twenty-four 
years of age before he be admitted to the priefthood ; 
anciently thirty years were required. 

And by 13 Eliz. cap. 12. and 44 Geo. IIT. c. 43. none 
fhall be made minifter, i. e. prieft, being under the age of 
four and twenty years; and in this cafe there is no difpen- 
fation, as there is in that of a deacon: and unlefs he firit 
bring to the bifhop of the diocefe a teftimonial both of his 
honeft life, and of his profeffing the dodtrine expreffed in 
the thirty-nine articles: nor unlefs he be able to anfwer, 
and render to the ordinary an account of his faith in Latin, 
according to the faid articles, or have fpecial gift or ability 
to be a preacher. And by the canon juit cited, it is re- 
quired, that he fhall have taken fome degree of {chool in 
either of the two univerfities, or, at leaft, be able to give an 
account of his faith in Latin, according to the thirty-nine 
articles ; and alfo that he exhibit letters teftimonial of his 
good life and converfation, under the feal of fome college 
of Cambridge or Oxford, where before he remained, or of 
three or four grave minifters, together with the fubfcription 
and teftimony of other credible perfons, who have known 
his life and behaviour for the {pace of three years next before. 
Nor fhall any bifhop admit any perfon into facred orders, 
which is not of his own diocefe, except he be either of one 
of the univerfities of this realm, or except he fhall bring 
letters difmiffory from the bifhop of whofe diocefe he is. 
By can. 33. none fhall be admitted either deacon or priett, 
unlefs-he is provided of fome certain place where he may 
exercife his functions, and exhibit to the bifhop, of whoa 
he defireth impofition of hands, a prefentation of himfelf to 
fome ecclefiaftical preferment then void in the diocefe, Xe. 
&e. 
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For other requifites, fee Deacon. 
nation, fee ORDINATION. ; 
The bifhop, previous to ordination, fhall minifter to every 
candidate for orders, the oaths of allegiance and fupremacy. 

(1 W. c. 8.) Then the bifhop, with the priefts prefent, 
fhall lay their hands feverally upon the head of every one 
that receiveth the order of priefthood, the recéivers 
humbly kneeling upon their knees, and the bifhop faying 
“ receive the holy ghoft for the office and work of a priett 
in the church of God, now committed unto thee by the 
impofition of our hands ; whofe fins thou doft forgive, they 
are forgiven; and whofe fins thou doft retain, they are re- 
tained. And be thou a faithful difpenfer of the word of 
God, and of his holy facraments: in the name of the 
father, of the fon, and of the holy ghoft.”” Then the bifhop 
fhall deliver to every one of them kneeling, the bible in his 
hand, faying, ‘* Take thou authority to preach the word 
of God, and to minifter the holy facraments in the congre- 

ation, where thou fhalt be lawfully appointed thereunto.”” 
Neverthelefs by can. 36: he may not preach without a 
licence either of the archbifhop, or of the bifhop of the 
diocefe where he is placed, under their hands and feals, or 
of one of the two univerfities under their feals likewife. 
But a licence of the bifhop of any diocefe is fufficient, 
although it be only to preach within his diocefe ; the ftatute 
not requiring any licence by the bifhop of the diocefe where 
the church is.. Watf. c. 14. 

The holy fcripture makes no diftinGion between the 
title of prieft, prefbyter, and that of bithop, epi/copus ; and 
does not give any fuperiority to the one over the other. 
Blondel, therefore, and Salhmafius maintain, with good reafon, 
that in the primitive church the prieits governed with 
perfec equality, and without any other pre-eminence befide 
that of age. 

Yet fome of the primitive writers fpeak of nothing but 
epifcopacy ; and frequently in fuch terms, as if they elteemed 
it of apoftolical inftitution. See BisHop, ORDINATION, 
and PRESBYTER. 

As, in the ancient church, the deaeons had the manage- 
ment and admini{tration of the revenues of the church, their 
authority grew apace; and, in a little time, they were got 
above the priefts. St. Jerom ufed his utmoft endeavours 
to prove, that deacons were originally inferior to priefts ; 
and the couneil of Nice decided the queftion in favour of 
the latter. See Dracon. 

Indeed, an order of deacons having been inftituted with- 
out any other funétion than to affift the prieft at the altar ; 
thefe have made no difficulty of owning the fuperiority of 
the prietts. , 

» Add to this, that the order of a deacon being now become 
neceflary to arrive at that of a prieft, there is no room to 
difpute the precedency ; but the deacons, who had retained 
their function, had the difpofal of the revenues, and paid 
the priefts their penfions, ft:ll maintained the fuperiority. 
Upon which the fixti council in Trullo pronounced once 
more on the difpute, and gave the pre-eminence to the 
prietts. 

In the general acceptation of the word, priefts are any 
minifters of a church; but in our law this word is parti- 
cularly ufed for minifters of the church of Rome. For the 
laws againft popifh priefts, fee Parists. , 

Priest, Arch. See Arcu-Prie/. 

Prisst, Cardinal. See Carvinat. 

Prissts, College of. See Pontiricat College. 

Prisst, High. See PonTiFex. 

Prisst, Regular. See ReGuLAR. 

Prixst of the Oratory. See Oratory. 
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Patest’s Cap, in Fortification. See Bonner a pretre. 
Priest’s Pintle, in Botany. See Wake Robin. 
PRIESTHOLM, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the 
Irifh fea, near the N.E. ‘coait of the ifland of Anglefey. 
It was formerly the refidence of a priory of black monks ; 
miles N.E. of Beaumaris. 

PRIESTLEY, Josepn, in Biography, a very eminent 
philofopher and divine, was born in March 1733, at Field- 
Head, near Leeds. His father was engaged in the clothing 
manufacture, and was a diflenter of the Calviniftic perfuafion. 
Jofeph was, in his youth, adopted by an aunt, who fent 

him for education to feveral {chools in the neighbourhood, 
where he acquired a refpeétable degree of knowledge of 
the learned languages, including Hebrew. He was in- 
tended for the miniltry among the diffenters ; and in 1752 
he went to the academy at Daventry, kept by Dr. Afh- 
worth, having by ill health been prevented from purfuing 
his academical courfe at an earlier period. Here he fpent 
three years, during which his acute and vigorous mind was 
expanding in free inquiry and diverfified purfuit. He had 
already abandoned the do¢trines in which he had been 
educated, and had become an Arian. At Daventry he 
became acquainted with the writings of Hartley, which 
exerted a powerful and lafting influence over the whole 
train of his thinking. On quitting the academy, he fettled 
at Needham market, in Suffolk, as a minifter, and, after a 
refidence of three years, he undertook the charge of a con- 
gregation at Namptwich, in Chefhire, to which he joined 
the bufinefs of a fchool. In the bufinefs of education he 
was indefatigable ; and he added to the ‘common objects 
of inftru€tion, experiments in natural ‘philofophy, which 
were the means of foftering in himfelf a tafte for purfuits 
of this kind. His firft publication was an Englifh grammar, 
on anew plan. This was printed in 1761, and in the fame 
year he was invited by the truftees of the academy at War- 
rington to occupy the poft of tutor in the languages. At 
Warrington Dr. Prieftley began to diltingmfh himfelf as a 
writer in various branches of literature. Several of thefe 
had relation to his department in the academy, which, 
befides philology, included leétures on hiftory and general 
policy. A vifit to London having introduced him to the 
acquaintance of Dr. Franklin, Dr. Watfon, Dr. Price, and 
Mr. Canton, he was encouraged by them to purfue a plan 
which he had already formed, of writing a hiltory of elec- 
tricity, which appeared in the year 1767. This publica. 
tion made his name extenfively known among -thole who 
might have remained {ftrangers to it, as connected with his 
other purfuits. It went through feveral editions, and was 
tranflated into foreign languages, and procured for him an 
admiffion into the Royal Society. He had previoufly re- 
ceived the title of doctor of laws from the univerlity of 
Edinburgh. He quitted Warrington in 1767, and fettled 
at Leeds as minifter to a large congregation of diflenters, 
and he inftantly refumed, with his chara¢teriftical ardour, 
his theological ftudies. He about this time became an 
Unitarian in the ftrict fenfe of the word, that is, a believer 
in the fimple humanity of Chriit, a circumftance which he 
has attributed to a perufal of Dr. Lardner’s « Letter on 
the Logos.’”? A number of publications on different topics 
connected with religion, announced the zeal with which he 
was infpired.. He likewile began to enter into a contro- 
verfy re{fpeCting the right and ground of diffent in general, 
and to take his ftation as one of the moft decided oppofers 
ef the authority of the eftablifhed religion. It was during 
his refidence at Leeds that his attention was firft excited, in 
confequence of his vicinity to a public brewery, to the 
properties of fixed air, which he had an opportunity of 
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obtaining on a large feale. One experiment led to another, 
till the fruits of his amufements were the difcoveries on 
which his philofophical reputation was principally founded. 
Though he greatly enlarged the boundaries of fcience, he 
was never vain of his difcoveries. In {peaking of himfelf, 
he fays, «* Few perfons, I believe, have met with fo much 
unexpected good fuccefs as myfelf in the courfe of m 
philofophical purfuits. My narrative will thew that the 
firft hints, at leaft, of almoft every thing that I have dif- 
covered of much importance, have occurred to me in this 
way. In looking for one thing, I have generally found 
another, and fometimes a thing of much more value than 
that which I was in queft of. But none of thefe un- 
expected difcoveries appear to me to have been fo extra- 
ordinary, as that I am about to relate, viz. the {pontaneous 
emiffion of dephlogifticated air from water containin 
green vegetating matter, and it may ferve to saan th 
all perfons who are engaged in fimilar parfuits, not to 
overlook any circumftance relating to an experiment, but 
to keep their eyes open to every new appearance, and to 
give due attention to it, however inconfiderable it may 
feem.”’ , 

The firlt of Dr. Prieftley’s publications on pneumatic 
chemiftry was in 1772, announcing a method of impreg- 
nating water with fixed air; and on the preparation and 
medicinal ufes of artificial mineral waters. He had, how- 
ever, commenced his experiments on this fubjeé as early as 
1768. Inthe year 1771 he had procured good air from 
faltpetre; he had difcovered the ufes of agitation and of 
vegetation as means employed by nature in purifying the 
atmofphere deftined to the fupport of animal life ; and that 
air vitiated by animal refpiration is a pabulum to vegetable 
life. Dr. Priettley had alfo procured faGtitious air in a 
much greater variety of ways than had been known 
before, and he had been in the habit of ufing mercury 
inftead of water for the purpofe of many of his expe- 
riments. In his paper read to the Royal Society in 1772, 
which obtained the Copley medal, he gave an account 
of thefe difcoveries ; and at the fame time announced the 
difcovery of nitrous air, and its application as a teft of the 
purity or fitnefs for refpiration of airs generally. It was 
on this occafion that fir John Pringle addrefled him in the 
eloquent language of an admiring friend. « I prefent you, 
fir, with this medal, the palm and laurel of this community ; 
as a faithful and unfading teftimonial of their regard, and 
of the juft fenfe they have of your merit, and of the per- 
fevering mduftry with which you have promoted the views, 
and thereby the honour of this Society. And in their 
behalf I mutt earneftly requeft you to continue your liberal 
and valuable inquiries, whether by farther profecuting this 
fubjeét, probably not yet exhaufted, or by invettigating the 
nature of fome other of the fubtile fluids of the univerfe. 
Thefe, fir, are indeed large demands; but the Royal 
Society have hitherto been fortunate in their pneumatic 
refearches. And were it otherwife, they have much to 
hope from men of your talents and application, and whofe 
paft labours have been crowned with fo much fuccefs.’’ 

Dr. Prieftley, at this period, fhewed the ufe of the 
burning lens in pneumatic experiments ; he related the dif- 
covery and properties of muriatic acid air; added much to 
what was known of the airs generated by putrefaétive pro- 
ceffes, and by vegetable fermentation; and he determined 
many facts relating to the:diminution and deterioration of 
air, by the combuttion of charcoal, and the calcination of 
metal. In 1774 he made a full difcovery of dephlogifticated 
air, which he procured from the oxyds of filver and lead. 
This hitherto fecret fource.of animal life and animal heat, 

of 
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of which Mayow had a faint glimpfe, was unqueftionably 
firt exhibited by Dr. Prieftley, though it was difcovered 
about the fame time by Mr. Scheele of Sweden. In 1776, 
his obfervations on refpiration were read before the Royal 
Society, in which he difcovered that the common air in- 
{pired was diminifhed in quantity, and deteriorated in qua- 
lity, by the aétion of the blood on it through the blood- 
vefllels of the lungs; and that the florid red colour of ar- 
terial blood was communicated by the contact of air through 
the containing veflels. In 1778 Dr. Prieftley purfued his 
experiments on the properties of vegetables growing m the 
light to correct impure air, and the ufe of vegetation in this 
part of the, economy of nature; and it feems certain that 
Dr. Prieftley made his difcoveries on the fubject previoufly 
to thofe of Dr. Ingenhouz, then engaged in fimilar re- 
fearches. From this period Dr. Priettley feems to have 
attended to his pneumatic experiments as an occupation, 
devoting to them a regular portion of his time. To this 
attention, among a prodigious variety of facts tending to 
fhew the various fub{tances from which gafes may be pro- 
cured, the methods of producing them, their influence on 
each other, and their probable compofition, we owe the dif- 
covery of vitriolic acid air, of alkaline air, and of dephlo- 
gifticated nitrous air; or, as it has fince been denominated, 
the gafeous oxyd of azote, the fubje& of fo many curious 
and interefting experiments by fir Humphry Davy. To 
thefe ray be added the production of various kinds of in- 
flammable air, by numerous procefles that had efcaped the 
obfervation of Mr. Cavendifh. To Dr. Prieftley we are in- 
debted for that fine experiment of reviving metallic calces 
in inflammable air; and he firft afcertained the neceflity for 
water to be prefent in the formation of the gafes, and the 
endlefs produétion of gafes from water itfelf. His experi- 
ments on this fubje&t, viz. the generation of air from wa- 
ter, opened a new field for reflection, and deferve particular 
notice. It had been already remarked that water was ne- 
-ceffary to the generation of every fpecies of gas; but the 
unceafing produét of air from water had been obferved by 
no one before. ~ 

“To enumerate,” fays Mr. Kirwan, “ Dr. Prieftley’s 
difcoveries, would in fact be to enter into a detail of moft 
of thofe that have been made within the laft. fifteen years. 
How many invifible fluids, whofe exiftence evaded the fa- 
gacity of foregoing ages, has he made known to us? The 
very air we breathe he has taught us to analyfe, to examine, 
to improve: a fubftance fo little known, that even the pre- 
cife effe@t of refpiration was an enigma, until he explained 
it. He firft made known to us the proper food of ve- 
getables, and in what the difference between thefe and 
animal fubftances confifted. 'To him pharmacy is indebted 
for the method of making artificial mineral waters, as well 
as for a fhorter method of preparing other medicines ; me- 
tallurgy for more powerful and cheap folvents; and che- 
miftry for fuch a variety of difcoveries as it would be tedious 
to recite,—difcoveries which have new-modelled that fcience, 
and drawn to it, and to this country, the attention of all 
Europe. It is certain that, fince the year 1773, the eyes 
and regards of all the learned bodies in Europe have been 
direéted to this country by his means. In every philo- 
{ophical treatife his name is to be found, and in almoft every 
page. They all own that mott of their difcoveries are due 
either to the repetition of his difcoveries, or to the hints 
fcattered through his works.” 

To return to the more general account of Dr. Prieftley’s 
labours :—the fuccefs of his ‘ Hiftory of Eleétricity’? m- 
duced him to adopt the defign of treating on other fciences, 
in the fame hiftorical manner; and at Leeds he occupied 


himfelf in preparing ‘¢ The Hiftory and prefent State of 
Difcoveries relating to Vifion, Light, and Colours.”” The 
expences neceflary in compofing fuch a work obliged him 
to iffue propofals for publifhing it by fubfcription ; and it 
appeared in 1772, in one very large volume, 4to. This 
work is at once highly iniftructive and entertaining ; but its 
{fale by no means correfponded with the expe€tations formed 
from the number of names given in as fubfcribers: it has 
been faid, not one-third part of the number paid for, or de- 
manded the book when it was publifhed. 

After a happy refidence at Leeds for fix years, Dr. 
Prieftley quitted it for one as different as could eafily be 
imagined. The earl of Shelburne, afterwards marquis of 
Lanfdowne, invited Dr. Prieftley to refide with him in the 
nominal capacity of librarian, but really as his literary com- 
panion, upon terms which a regard to the future provifion 
of an increafing family would not permit him to decline. 
He accordingly fixed his family in a houfe at Calne, in 
Wilthhire, near his lordfhip’s feat ; and durmg feven years 
attended upon the noble earl, in his winter’s refidences at 
London, and occafionally in his excurfions, one of which, 
in 1774, was atour to the continent. ‘This fituation had 
doubtlefs its ufe, by affording Dr. Prieftley advantages in 
improving his knowledge of the world, and in purfuing his 
{cientific refearches, which he could not have enjoyed as a 
diflenting minifter. The manners_and fociety of a noble- 
man’s houfe were not, however, perfe&tly congenial to one 
whofe taftes were fimple, and whofe addrefs was plain and 
unceremonious. But he was perfe@ily free from reftraint 
with refpeét to his purfuits ; and this was the period of fome 
of thofe exertions to which we have referred above, which 
raifed his reputation as a philofopher to the higheit point. 
It was his conftant practice to employ himfelf in various 
purfuits at the fame time, whereby he avoided the languor 
confequent upon protracted attention to a fingle obje@, and 
came to each in turn as frefh as if he had {pent an in- 
terval of entire_relaxation. This effet he pleaded as his 
apology, to thofe who apprehended that the great diverfity 
of his itudies would prevent him from exerting all the force 
of his mind upon any one of them; and it is certain, he pro- 
ceeded to fuch a length, in every purfuit that intereited 
him, as fully to juitify in his own cafe the rule which he 
followed. 

It was during a courfe of original experiments, which 
fully exercifed his faculties of invention and obfervation, 
that he was employing his reafoning powers in thofe deep 
metaphyfical inquiries, by which he acquired great diftinc- 
tion as a philofopher of another clafs. In the year 1775 he 
publifhed his “« Examination of the Doétrine of Common 
Senfe, as held by Drs. Reid, Beattie, and Ofwald.”? After 
this he became the illuftrator of the Hartleian theory of the 
human mind. He had, previoufly to this, declared him- 
felf a believer in the do€trine of philofophical neceflity ; and 
in a diflertation prefixed to his edition of Hartley, he ex- 
prefled fome doubts of the immateriality of the fentient 
principle in man. Notwithftanding the obloquy thus 
brought upon him, as a favourer of infidelity, or, accord- 
ing to fome bigots, of atheifm itfelf, he was not deterred 
from purfuing the fubjeét: for it was the governing prin- 
ciple of his life to follow truth whitherfoever it might lead 
him, and regardlefs of confequences. Upon clofer inquiry, 
he became an entire convert to the material do¢trine, or that 
of the homogeneity of man’s nature; and in 1777 he pub- 
lifhed ** Difquifitions on Matter and Spirit ;”? in which he 
gave a hiftory of the doétrines concerning the foul, and 
openly fupported the fy{tem which, upon due invettigation, 
he had adopted. It was followed by “A Defence of Uni- 
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tarianifm, or the fimple Humanity of Chrift, in oppofition 
to his Pre-exiftence ; and of the Doétrine of Neceflity.” 
Dr. Aikin, in the General Biography, thinks it probable 
that the odium which thefe works brought upon their 
author was the caufe of a coolnefs in the behaviour of his 
noble patron, which about this time he began, to remark, 
and which terminated in a feparation, after a conneétion of 
feven years, without any alleged complaint. The parties 
themfelves, no doubt, well knew the caufe of this fepara- 
tion; but it feems to have been a fettled point between 
them, that there fhould be no public complainings, and 
that the feparation fhould apparently be on amicable terms. 


- That the feparation was not really what it appeared to be 


is evident, as the doétor informs us, that when he came to 
London, he propofed to call on the noble lord; but the 
latter declined receiving his vifits. Dr. Pricftley tells us, 
that during his connection with his lordfhip, he never once 
aided him in his political views, nor ever wrote a fingle po- 
litical paragraph. We can eafily believe, that after a few 
years, the parade of having under his roof a literary com- 


_ panion would lofe its effect, and the defire of change would 


induce lord Shelburne to break a conneétion, which proved 
of no real ufe tohim. By thearticles of agreement, Dr. 
Prieftley retained an annuity for life of 150/., which was 
honourably paid to the laft; and it has been faid, that when 
the bond fecuring to him this annuity was burnt at the riots 


~ ‘of Birmingham, his lordfhip in the handfomeft manner pre- 


fented him with another. ; 

Dr. Prieftley now removed to Birmingham, a fituation 
which he probably preferred to almoft any other, on ac- 
count of the advantage it afforded of able workmen in every 
branch requifite in his experimental inquiries, and of fome 
men diftinguifhed for their chemical and mechanical know- 
ledge. Several noble-hearted friends to fcience, aware that 
the defalcation of his income would render the expences of 
his purfuits too burthenfome for him to fupport, joined in 
raifing an annual fubfcription for defraying them. This 
affiftance he without hefitation accepted, confidering it as 
more truly honourable to himfelf than a penfion from the 
crown, which might have been obtained for him, if he had 
wifhed it, during the fhort adminiftration of the marquis of 
Rockingham, and the early part of that of Mr. Pitt. 

He had not been long fettled at Birmingham, before a va- 
cancy happened in the principal diffenting congregation, and 
he was unanimoufly chofen to fupply it. Without in the leatt 


“interrupting his philofophical and literary purfuits, he en- 


tered with great zeal into the duties of his office, efpecially 
into that important branch of it which confifts in catechifing 
and inftruéting the younger members of the fociety. Theo- 
logy again occupied a principal fhare of his attention, and 
he publifhed his ‘* Hiltory of the Corruptions of Chrif- 
tians,”’ and “ Hiftory of early Opinions concerning Jefus 
Chrift.”” Thefe proved to be, what might be expected, a 
fertile fource of controverfy, into which he entered without 
the fmalleft relu€tance, and without thofe uneafy feelings of 
irritation which fo-commonly accompany this kind of war- 
fare. The renewed applications of the diflenters, for relief 
from the penalties and difabilities of the Corporation and 
Teit Adts, afforded another topic of difcuffion, in which 
Dr. Prieftley took an aétive part; and convinced that all 
ecclefiaftical eftablifhments were hoflile to the rights of pri- 
vate judgment, and the propagation of truth, he did not 
fcruple to reprefent them all as anti-chriftian, and pre- 
diG& their downfall. Hence he was reprefented as the moft 
dangerous and inveterate enemy of the eftablifhed reli- 
gion, in its connection with the ftate. Some of the clergy 
of Birmingham having warmly oppofed the diilenters’ 
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claims, Dr. Prieftley publifhed.a feries of « Familiar Letters 
to the Inhabitants of Birmingham,’ which, on account of 
their ironical manner, as well as the matter, gave great of- 
fence. In this ftate of irritation, another caufe of animofity 
was added by the different feelings concerning that great 
event, the French RevoLuTion ; which fee: The anniver- 
fary of the capture of the Battille, July 14th, had been 
kept as a feftival by the friends of the caufe; and its cele- 
bration was prepared at Birmingham in 1791. Dr. Prieitley 
declined joining the party ; but in the popular tumult which 
enfued, he was particularly the obje& of party fury. His 
houfe, with his fine library, manufcripts, and apparatus, 
were made a prey to the flames. He was obliged to fly for 
his life. The interefting narrative which he has given of 
the circumftances of his efcape, fhews that it was extremely 
difficult for him to reach a place of fafety, while, without 
the flighteft charge again{ft him, he was hunted like a pro- 
claimed criminal. There is no doubt that this fcene of 
outrage, attended with the conflagration of many other 
houfes, and places of worfhip, was rather favoured than 
controlled by fome, whofe duty ought to have led them to 
aCtive interference for the prefervation of the public peace. 
Nor is it at all furprifing that the rage of party was efpe- 
cially directed againft one, who had fo diftinguifhed himfelf 
as a champion on‘ te oppofite fide, and who had made his 
attacks without any regard to the dictates of caution or 
worldly policy. The legal compenfation for which, by 
the advice of his friends, he fued, was far fhort of the 
amount of his loffes. He was net, however, without his 
friends, whofe zeal for his welfare was not the leaft damped 
by the bitternefs and malignity of his enemies. They 
looked upon him with a refpect and affetion proportioned 
to his fufferings, and exerted themfelves to fupport and con- 
fole him under this trying calamity. He now fettled at 
Hackney, and in a very fhort time he was chofen to fucceed 
his deceafed friend, Dr. Price, as minifter to a congrega- 
tion at Hackney; and he jomed to it a conneétion, of avery re- 
itriGted nature, with the New College, lately eftablithed in that 
village. Refuming his ufual occupations of every kind, he 
pafled fome time in comfort and tranquillity ; but he foon found 
public prejudice following him in every path, and himfelf and 
his family moleited by the rude aflaults of malignity, which 
induced him finally te quit a country fo hoftile to his perfon 
and principles. He accordingly, in the month of April 
1794, embarked for America, and took up his refidence at 
the town of ‘Northumberland, in Pennfylvania. It was a 
confiderable labour, in this remote fituation, to get a well- 
furnifhed library and chemical laboratory ; but he at length 
furmounted all obftacles, and effected his purpofe. He was 
offered a chemical profeflorfhip in Philadelphia, which he 
declined, not meaning to engage in any public duty, in 
“order that he might be enabled to devote his. whole time to 
his accuftomed purfuits, in which he foon fhewed his philo- 
fophical friends that he was not idle. Political animofity, 
in fome meafure, purfued him to the weftern world; and 
during the adminiftration of Mr. Adams, he was regarded 
by the American government with fufpicion and diflike. 
That of Mr. Jefferfon, however, was very friendly to him, 
and he outlived all difquiet on this head. The death of his 
youngeit fon, a very promifing young man, and of his ex- 
cellent wife, together with other domettic calamities, were 
fevere trials of his fortitude. A fevere illnefs, which he 
fuffered in Philadelphia, laid the foundation of a debility of 
his digeitive organs, which gradually brought on a ftate of 
bodily weaknefs, while his mind continued in full poffeffion 
of all its faculties. In January 1804, it became manifeft to 
himfelf, and to his friends, that he had not. long to live ; 
and 
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and this warning operated upon him to lofe no time in finifh- 
ing the literary tafks in which he was engaged, and parti- 
cuJarly in puttmg into a ftate fit for the prefs fome works 
in which he was greatly interefted. He had prepared a 
continuation of his Church Hittory, and Notes on all the 
Books in the Bible; and had learned with great fatisfa€tion, 
that his friends in England had raifed a fubfeription, to en- 
able him to print them without any rifk to himfelf. Like 
a man, then, fetting his affairs in order, previoufly to a 
long journey, he continued, to the Jaft hour of his life, with 
the utmoft calmnefs and felf-colleCtion, giving directions 
relative to his pofthumous. publications, intermixed with 
difcourfes expreffive of the fulleft confidence in thofe cheer- 
ing and animating views of a future exiftence, that the 
Chriftian religion opened to its difciples; and on Feb. 6, 
1804, in the 71ft year of his age, he expired fo quietly, 
that they who fat befide him did not perceive the laft mo- 
ment of his exiftence. As if aware the folemn moment was 
at hand, and unwilling to fhock his children, who were 
fitting by his bed-fide, by his departure, he had taken the 
precaution of putting his hand before his face. 

«© Dr. Prieftley was aman of perfect fimplicity of cha- 
racter, laying open his whole mind and purpofes on all oc- 
cafions, and always purfuing avowed ends by dire€t means, 
and by thofe only. In integrity and true difintereftednefs, 
and in the performance of every focial duty, no one could 
furpafs him. His temper was eafy and cheerful, his affec- 
tions were kind, his difpofitions friendly. Such was the 
gentlenefs and {weetnefs of his manner in focial intercourfe, 
that fome who had entertained the {trongeft prejudices againft 
him on account of his opinions, were converted into friends 
on perfonal acquaintance. Of the warm and-lafting attach- 
ment of his more intimate friends, a meft honourable proof 
was given, which he did not live to be made acquainted with. 
It being underftood in England that he was likely to fuffer a 
lofs of 200/. in his annual income, about forty perfons joined 
in making up a fum of 450/. which it was intended to be 
continued annually during life. No man who engaged fo 
much in controverfy, and fuffered fo much from malignity, 
was ever more void of ill-will towards his opponents. If 
he were an eager controverfialift, it was becaufe he was 
much in earneit on all fubjeéts in which he engaged, and not 
becaufe he had any perfonalities to gratify. If now and 
thea he betrayed a little contempt for adverfaries, whom he 
thought equally arrogant and incapable, he never ufed the 
language of animofity. Indeed his Neceff@rian principles 
coincided with his temper in producing a kind of apathy to 
the rancour and abufe of antagonifts. In his intelleétual 
frame were combined quicknefs, activity, acutenefs, and 
that inventive facuty which is the charatteriftic of genius. 
Thefe qualities were lefs fuited to the laborious invetftiga- 
tions of what is termed erudition, than the argumentative 
dedudtions of metaphyfics, and the experimental refearches 
of natural philofophy. Affiduous ftudy had, however, 
given him a familiarity with the learned languages fufficient, 
in general, to render the fewfe of authors clear to him, and 
he aimed at nothing more. In his own language he was 
contented with facility and perfpicuity of expreflion, in 
which he remarkably excelled.” 

The writings of Dr. Prieftley, amounting probably to 
feventy volumes 8vo., are too numerous to attempt any thin 
like an analyfis of them. They have been clafled in Eee 
that relate to general philofophy, pneumatic chemiftry, 
metaphyfics, civil liberty, religious liberty, ecclefiattical 
hiftory, evidences of the Chriftian revelation, defences of 
unitarianifm, mifcellaneous theology, mifcellaneous literature, 


Of what Dr. Prieftley did in chemiftry we have given a 
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fketch. We may, however, add in this place, that he re- 


mained to the end of his life attached to the phlogittic theory ~ 


which he had imbibed, and which the. French chemifts 
thought they had completely demolifhed. It is more than 
poflible that a new change in the opinions of chemifts may 
take place 6n this important fubjeét. (See PHLocisron. ) 
Some of Dr. Prieftley’s writings of this clafs were attacks 
upon the antiphlogiltic theory, of which he lived to be the 
fole eminent oppofer. 

On the fcience of metaphyfics he was the ftrenuous advo- 
cate of Dr. Hartley’s theory of affociation, upon which he 
founded the fyftems of materialifm and neceflity as legiti- 
mate inferences. . No writer has treated thefe abftrufe fub- 
jets with more acutenefg and perfpicuity, and fo long as 
they are topics of difcuffion, his writings will probably be 
contidered as the ableft elucidations and defences of the theo- 
ries propofed in them. In theology, Dr. Prieftley was a 
great leader of thofe who regard Jefus Chrift as the fon of 
Jofeph and Mary, divinely commiffioned to reveal to the 
world a future ftate of exiftence. He of courfe did not 
admit into his creed a miraculous conception ; nor an 
atonement made by Chrift to render the Almighty merciful 
to the errors of men. He founded all his expetations of a 
future life upon revelation alone, and-he believed that pu- 
nifhment beyond the grave was intended to render the fubje& 


_of it meet for endlefs happinefs, to which all rational beings 


would finally be brought. One of his moft important theo- 
logical works is entitled ‘ Inftitutes of natural and revealed 
Religion.”? His “* Letters to a philofophical Unbeliever”’ 
deferve alfo attention. Among his pieces on praétical reli- 
gion may be named, as of very fingular excellence, “ Twe 
Sermons on Habitual Devotion, and on the Duty of not 
living to ourfelves :’’ thefe have very frequently been re- 
printed, and many thoufands of them circulated in a cheap 
form. Memoirs of Dr. Jofeph Prieftley in two vols. 8vo, 
Gen. Biog. 

PRIETCHE, in Geography, a town of Brandenburg, 
in the Middle Mark ; four miles S.E. of Brandenburg. _ 

PRILIPO, a range of mountains of European Turkey, 
in Macedonia, about 12 miles W. of the river Vardar. — 
Alfo, a town of Macedonia; 20 miles N.N.W. of Stobi. 

PRILUKI, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Ekaterinoflav ; 52 miles S.W. of Elifabet.—Alfo, a town 
of Ruffia, in the government of Tchernigov ; 100 miles 
S.E. of Tchernigov. N. lat. 51° 3! “Ho lone./s2° age 

PRILUTSKOI, a town of Ruffia, in the government 
of Archangel, on the Dwina; 28 miles E. of Schenkurfk. 
—Alfo, a town of Ruflia, in the province of Utting, on 
the Dwina; 20 miles N. of Uiting. 

PRIM, ariver of Arabia, which runs into the fea; 18 
miles S.W. of Ras Vive. 

PRIMA Ixrenstone, a technical expreffion in Mufic, as 
well as Painting. No language but the Italian feems to fur- 
nifh an equivalent to this expreflion. Roufleau has endea- 
voured, with his ufual good tafte and ingenuity, to explain 
it. We fhall, therefore, only tran({late. ; 

An air or movement di prima intenfione, or of firft concep- 
tion, is that which is formed entire in all its parts at one 
and the fame inftant, as Pallas proceeded from the brain of 
Jupiter. 

Thefe pieces of one conception, are thofe rare effufions 
of genius in which all the ideas are fo combined that the 
feem to be but one, and appear as if they could not be con- 
ceived feparately. They refemble thofe long but eloquent 
periods of Cicero, of which the fenfe is fufpended to the 
laft word, and which confequently could have formed but 
one thought in the mind of the author. There are in all the 

arts 
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arts fimilar beauties produced by fimilar efforts of genius, 
and of which all the details intimately conneéted with each 
other could not be produced fucceflively ; but are neceffa- 
rily prefented to the mind all at once ; fince the firft without 
the laft would have no effet. Such was, for inftance, the 
flocking loom, that prodigious machine, which may be re- 
garded, fays the philofopher who deferibed it in the Ency- 
clopédié, as one fole and only aét of reafon, of which the 
fabrication of the work is the conclution. 

Thefe kinds of operations in the human mind, fo difficult 

o explain, even by analyfis, are prodigies of reafon, and 
ever conceived but by men of fuch genius as are able to 

produce them. ‘Their effect is always proportioned to the 
effort which they have coft the brain. And in mufic, it 
is only the pieces of one conception, that give extacy, rap- 
ture, litt the fouls of the audience into Elyfium, and make 
them forget themfelves, and all that isaround them. They 
are felt and divined at the inftant; connoiffeurs are never 
miftaken. 

After one of thefe fublime produétions, let one of thofe 

pieces of fhreds and patches be performed, of which all the 
phrafes have been compofed one after the other, or which 
have only one phrafe repeated through all the keys, and of 
which the accompaniment is only a crowd of unmeaning 
notes added by reflection after the original idea is forgotten ; 
but in whatever ftyle this laft piece 1s compofed, if the re- 
membrance of the other leaves you any inclination to liften, 
it will be only to render you chill, tired, and impatient. 
ar an air di prima intenfione, all other mufie is without 
effect. 

Prima Naturalia, in Phyfics, atoms, or the firft particles 
of which natural bodies are primarily compofed; called 

_alfo Minima Naturalia, which fee ; fee alfo ParriciE, and 
Atom. 

Prima Tria, in Chemifiry. See Tria. 

Prima, or Primaria Preces,in Law. See Preces. 

Primm Vie, a term employed chiefly in medicine, 
to denote the ftomach and inteftines; or paflages of the 
food. 

PRIMAGE, a duty at the water-fide, appointed by a 
ftatute of Henry VIII. to be paid to the mafter and ma- 
riners of the fhip, by the merchants whofe goods are loaded 
or unloaded. 

. It is paid to the mafter for the ufe of his cables and ropes, 
in moving the goods; and to the mariners for their fervice 

',and affiftance. 

This is different in different places ; in fome 12d. per ton ; 
in others, a penny per pound; in others, fixpence fer bale 
or pack. See Dury, and Custom. 

PRIMARY Ptanet, a planet which revolves round 
the fun as a centre. 

PRIMARY Affedions, collateral points, dials, motion, place, 
and qualities. See the fubftantives. 

PRIMATE, Primas, an archbifhop, invefted with a 
jurifdiction over feveral archbifhops, or bifhops. 

_ ‘The term primate is Latin, and fignifies the firft, or pre- 
fident of a fociety : the Greek word correfponding to it 
is eLopyscy exarch. 

Fatler Sirmond derives the origin of primates hence ; 
that the large provinces have been divided and fubdivided 
by the emperors ; the firft divifions were called firfts ; others 
feconds ; others thirds, &c. and the title primate given to the 
metropolitan, i.e. to the bifhop of the city which was the 
capital of the province before the divifion was made. As 
metropolitan was a title given to the bifhop of the chief 
city of a province, primate, or primas, was the firft of 
the province ; for fuch was the original fignification of that 
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word in an ecclefiaftical fenfe: but in procefs of time, the 
title of primate was reftrained to the bifhops of fome great 
cities : and a patriarch was the chief bifhop over feveral 
kingdoms or provinces, as an archbifhop is of feveral 
diocefes. 

Thofe who are advocates for a ftriét ecclefiaftic hierarchy, 
maintain a primate to be a dignitary who has feveral metro« 
politans under him; asa patriarch has feveral primates. Yet 
it is pretty evident from hiftory, that primates were, at firit, 
confounded with patriarchs: thus Socrates, enuinerating 
ten patriarchs, does not make any diftin&tion between them 
and primates, 

In Africa, after the diftinétion was made, the primates 
were not at all fubjeét to the patriarch: thus the bifhop of 
Carthage, who was primate, paid no obedience to the 
bifhop of Alexandria, who was patriarch. 

Nor, to be a primate, was it neceflary to have metropo- 
litans for fuffragans ; each province of ‘Africa, except thofe 
which compofed the ‘diocefe of Alexandria, had its primate ; 
this quality being given to age. 

In France, the fubdivifion of provinces gave occafion to 
the erection of primates: thus Aquitaine, ¢. gr. being di- 
vided into two provinces, the archbifhop of Bourges be- 
came primate of the Aquitaines, becaufe Bourges was the 
capital of the firft. 

Thus, alfo, the divifion of England into two provinces, 
Canterbury and York, in 1152, gave occafion to the intro- 
duction of primacies among us ; Canterbury, which was 
the metropolis before, or the royal city of the kings of Kent, 
and given to king Ethelbert, on his converfion to Chrif- 
tianity, by Auftin, its firft archbifhop, about the year of 
our Lord 598; thence giving the title of primate of all Eng- 
land to its prelate, though the archbifhop of York {till 
claims that of primate of Lngland. And, accordingly, the 
firft has fome jurifdiétion over all England, relating to ad- 
miniftrations, &c. which the latter has only within his own 
province. See ArcHBisHor, Bisnopr, and Diocese. 

PRIMATES, in Natural Hiflory, the firft order of the 
clafs Mammalia, according to the Linnean fyftem. The 
animals of this order are furnifhed with cutting fore-tecth ; 
the upper four are parallel, except in fome {pecies of bats, 
which have two or none (fee VEspERTILIO nigrita, leptu- 
rus, &c.) ; tufks folitary, that is, one on each fide, in each 
Jaw ; teats two, pectoral; feet, two of which are hands; 
nails ufually flattened, oval; food, fruits, except a few who 
ufe animal food. There are four genera, viz. 

Homo, 

Lemur, 

Simia, and Me 
Velpertilio. 

PRIMATICCIO, Francesco, in Biography, was born 
at Bologna, in 1490, of aneble family. It was intended 
that he fhould be bred up to commerce, but having too 
elevated a mind to adopt that occupation, and prompted 
by natural genius, he devoted himfelf to the arts of defign, 
and began to learn defign and colouring from Innocenzio da 
Imola, and Bagnacavallo ; and in a fhort time was enabled, 
by his inceffant induftry, to give manifeit proofs of extraor- 
dinary talents. He then quitted his native city, and went 
to Mantua, where he became a difciple of Tuk Romano, 
who at that time was engaged in ornamenting the apartments 
of the palace del Te, affifted by a number of young artifts 
who had received their inftruGtion in his{choo]. Primaticcio 
continued under Julio for fix years, and became a great ma- 
chinift, an artift in frefeo, ftucco, and every branch of claffic 
or magnificent prnament, f 

He effectually eftablifhed himfelf in the favour. of his 
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mafter, and of the duke of Mantua; and was recom- 
mended in the ftrongeft terms by that prince to Francis I., 
who immediately took him into his fervice, and appointed 
him to execute a great number of his defigns in fre{co and in 
oil. Not lefs fortunate and fuccefsful with the king than he 
had been with the duke, his works were improved and ad- 
mired; and he adorned Fontainebleau, and moft of the 
royal palaces in France, with his compofitions. ‘ 

At the time that Primaticcio was engaged by Francis, 
Roflo, a Florentine painter, was alfo retained and employed. 
Between thefe two artilts a violent rivalfhip and jealoufy fub- 
fifted; but the king, to quiet their diffenfions, fent the 
former to Rome to purchafe antiques. He executed his 
commiffion very happily; and in a fhort time colleted a 
hundred and twenty-five itatues, buits, and mutilated 
figures : and procured moulds of the moft celebrated ftatues 
which were not to be purchafed, fuch as the Laocoon, the 
Tiber and Nile, the Ariadne, Commodus, and others, which 
were, caft in brafs. 

He was recalled from Rome to finifh a large gallery, left 
incomplete by Roffo at his death; and the king, to exprefs 
his efteem for Primaticcio, and his public approbation of his 
merit, conferred on him the abbey of St. Martin, at Troyes, 
with the annual income of 800 crowns ; which he enjoyed 
as long as he lived. 

The frefcoes of Primaticcio, in the palace del Te, cannot 
with certainty be afcertained. His oil piétures are of the 
utmoft rarity in Italy, and even at Bologna. In the great 
gallery Zambeccari, there is a concert by him with three fe- 
male figures, a moit enchanting performance. ‘The eye is 
equally charmed by the forms, the attitudes, the tone of co- 
lour, the breadth, tafte and eafe of the draperies, and the 
original air of the whole. Nicolo Abbati, the partner of 
his works, though not his {cholar, was left by him to termi- 
nate what was left unfinifhed of his plans in France. Pri- 
maticcio lived to the advanced age of eighty, and died in 
1570. Fufeli’s Pilkington. 


PRIMAVERA, Gro. Leonarpo, a Neapolitan poet 
and mufician, furnamed del? Arpa, who publifhed at Naples, 
in 1570, three books of fongs, alla Napolitana. 

PRIMBKENAU, in Geography, a town of Silefia, in 
the principality of Glogau, containing two churches, with 
an iron forge, and manufature of paper; 10 miles E. of 
Sprottau. N. lat. 51°28’. E. long. 15° 461. 

PRIME, Primus, the firft in order, degree, or dignity, 
among feveral things of the fame or like kind. 

Thus we fay, prime minifter, prime mover, prime coft, 
&c. See MinisTER, Mopive, &c. 

Prime, or Prime minute, in Geometry, denotes the fixtieth 
part of a degree. 

Prime is fometimes alfo ufed for atenth part of an unit. 
See DecIMAL. 

In weights, it is ufed for the twenty-fourth part of a 
grain. 

Prime Figure, in Geometry, is that which cannot be di- 
vided into.any other figures more fimple than itfelf, 

Such is a triangle among planes; and the pyramids in 
folids. For all planes are made of the firft, and all bodies 
or folids are compounded of the fecond. 

Prime Number, in Arithmetic, is one which has no di- 
vifors, or which cannot be divided into any number of equal 
integral parts greater than unity : fuch are the numbers 2, 
3, 5> Jo 11, 13, &e. tin iO 

Thefe numbers have formed a fubjeét of inveftigation and 
inquiry, from the earlieft traces of arithmetic to the prefent 
time ; either with a view of finding them, or feleCting them 


; Par 


from the common feries of numbers, or for inveftigating’ 


certain properties which are peculiar to them. 
Eratofthenes is the firft author amongit the ancients whe 
attempted the former problem, which Jed him to the inven- 


tion of what he called his xoxxwoy, or fieve; by which he — 


excluded from the general feries thofe that were compofite, 
and confequently the remaining numbers were prime. 
The principle of this method confilted, firit, in writing 


down every odd number from 1 to any extent propofed, 
and then pointing off every 3d, 5th, 7th, &c. numbers, 
each of which would neceffarily be compofite, and thofe 


Let there 


which remained without points prime numbers. 
be written, for example, the following feries : 


Lio Boo FV on So re 
“21 23 25 27 29 31 33 35 37 39 
41 43.45.47 4 51, 53 ee Gees meee 
61 63 65 67 69 71 73 75 vidi 
81 83 85 87 89 91 93 95 97 99 


We begin with the firft prime number 3, and over every 
third number from 3 a point is placed; each of thefe num- 
bers being divifible by 3, as 9, 15, 21, &c. 

Then from 5, a point is placed over every fifth number ; 
thefe being divifible by 5, as 15, 25, 35, &c. Again, 


from 7, every feventh number is pointed in the fame man- 


ner, fuch as 21, 35, 49, &c. And having done this, all 
that remain without points in the above feries are primes; 
for there is no prime number between 7 and ,/ 100: and it 
is ufelefs trying any prime number greater than the fquare 


root of the number propofed, which we have fuppofed here . 


to be roo. Adding, therefore, to the above the prime 
number 2, which is the only even prime number, and we 


fhall have, | 


23 35 


Ss Jy. (11s 335) Ie ane 
29, 31, 37> 41, 43> 47. 533 59, 61; 
67, 71, 735 79>. 833° 89, OMe 


which are the only prime numbers under 100. = 

Such was the method purfued by Eratofthenes, and the 
fame, aided probably by fome mechanical contrivance, has 
been adopted by modern authors. Of thefe, Vega has pub- 
lifhed a table of prime numbers to 400,000; and a work 
lately publifhed in Holland, not only contains the prime 
numbers up to 1,000,000, but alfo the factors of all com- 
pofite numbers to the fame extent ; a performance which, it 
muft be allowed, difplays the induftry of its author to 
much more advantage than either his genius or judgment. 

It is obvious from what is {tated above, that this method 


cannot be employed for afcertaiming whether any propofed - 


number be a prime, without going through the whole pro- 
cefs up to the fame extent; the defideratum, therefore, of 
modern mathematicians has been to difcover fome rule, 
whereby any propofed number may be determined to be a 
prime or compofite number ; in which, however, they have 
not fucceeded. Others, again, have endeavoured to find 
fome formula, as x* +x+ 41, x’ 4+ x4 17, 2x° + 29, 
&c. which fhall contain prime numbers only, whatever value 
may be given to x; but neither in this have they been more 
fuccefeful. It is in faét demonftrable, that no fuch formula 


can be found; though fome formule of this kind are re- — 


markable for the number of primes included in them. 
Thus the firft of thofe given above, by making fucceffively 
x = 0, I, 2, 3, &c. will give a feries, the firlt forty terms 


of which are prime numbers; the fecond, in the fame way, » 


gives /eveniecn of its firft terms prime; and the latter, 
twenty= 


=- 
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twenty-nine. Thefle cafes fhew the great danger of induc- 
tive conclufions in mathematical inveftigations ; for it will 
feldem happen that we have greater reafon to draw a general 
conclufion, on thofe principles, than in the feries above 
mentioned. 

{t was doubtlefs by not being fufficiently guarded on 
this point, that led Fermat, the father of the prefent theory 
of numbers, to affert that 2* + 1 would always be a prime 
number, while x was taken any term in the feries, 1, 2, 2’, 
2‘, &c.; but Euler found that it failed in the cafe « = 32, 
which gives 2 + 1 = 641 x 6700417. 

It may not be amifs to obferve, with ref{pe& to what is 
{tated above, viz. that no rule has yet been found for 
afcertaining whether a given number be prime or not; 
that this is only meant with reference to a iteady method: 
for, in fact, if we divide a number fucceffively by all prime 
numbers lefs than the f{quare root of itfelf, and no one of 
them will divide it without a remainder, that number is 
a prime, ‘which, though long and tedious, may be called a 
rule for that purpofe: there are alfo other rules depending 
upon the quadratic forms of prime numbers, but they are 
all extremely laborious for large numbers. Waring, in his 
«< Meditationes Algebraice,’’ gives alfo a rule for this pur- 
pofe, which he informs us is due to fir John Wilfon, and 


which, confidered in abj/frado, is certainly as complete as 


can be defired. This is as follows: 

If 2 be a prime number, then the continued produ& 
(1. 2. 3 4. §. &c. 2—1) + 1, will be divifible by x. 

And as this property belongs exctufively to prime num- 
bers, nothing can be more complete ; but unfortunately the 
great magnitude of the product renders it totally ufelefs 
as a practical rule. 

The curiofity of the public has been lately much excited 
by the little American boy, Zerah Colburn, (already men- 
tioned under our article MNemonica,) who, without any 
previous inftru€tion, performs many remarkable feats in 
arithmetical computations, no one of which is more fingular, 
than the ready manner in which he difcovers the factors of 
compofite numbers, and afcertains thofe which have no 
factors or primes. ‘The writer of this article has examined 
him very clofely on thefe points, in order, if poflible, to 
difcover the procefs which he employs for this purpofe, 
from the whole of which it appears, that he depends very 
much upon the terminating figures of the number propofed. 
As foon as a number is mentioned, he will tell you, that 
as it finifhes with fuch and fuch figures, its divifor, if it 
has one, muft finifh with certain other figures, and he im- 
mediately attempts the divifion of it by prime numbers 
terminating in thofe digits ; or, which is perhaps more pro- 
bable, he endeavours to find a number which; multiplied by 
the former, will produce the number propofed, and if he 
do not readily fucceed, he declares it to be a prime, and is 
frequently correét. 

Not to mention a great many {maller numbers which were 
propofed to him, and which he an{wered with great facility, 
it will be more to the purpofe to ftate a few particulars 
relative to the number 4294967297, which was propofed to 
him at a dinner, where he and his father were prefent. This 
is the number mentioned above, which Fermat had ftated 
to be a prime, but which Euler had found to be compofite, 
confifting of the faétors 641 x 6700417. It was not of 
courfe expected that he could readily dete the factors in 
a number of fuch magnitude; but his attempts threw con- 
fiderable light upon the procefs which he employed. He 
found, by the terminating digits of the number propofed, 
that its factors muft be terminated with certain other digits, 
and thus formed a fort of table, which his father noted down 


by his directions, and then again all fuch prime numbers 
as had thofe terminations, and by this means reduced the 
number of trials very confiderably, and amongft the number 
of his divifors was found the real faétor 641. In numbers 
of moderate extent, viz. fuch as confifted of four or five 
figures, this method of exclufions, which he employs, re- 
duces the number of trials to a very few; and the rapidity 
with which he finds his fuppofed divifors, and applies them 
to the number propofed, is certainly one of the moft extra- 
ordinary cafes in the whole hiftory of arithmetic, He 
undoubtedly poffefles a remarkably retentive memory, but 
he owes {till more to a very ready perception of the quali- 
tics and properties of numbers. A nd it is much to be ree 
gretted, that fuch rare talents are not duly cultivated, by 
placing him under the tuition of a mafter who is able to 
expand his infant ideas, and to direét his attention to fub- 
jects of greater intereft than thofe in which he is now con- 
ftantly engaged, in order to fatisfy the curiofity of {pec- 
tators, and the pecuniary views of his father. 

We have been led into a longer digreffion than was at 
firft intended refpeGting this remarkable boy: we thalk 
now conclude this article by enumerating a few of the moft 
remarkable properties of prime numbers, with a table of 
them’ as far as 216,000, which is double the extent to 
which they are carried in any other Englifh work, and 
which it is prefumed may be found ufeful in a great 
variety of cafes connected with arithmetical and numeral 
problems. , 

1. Prime numbers are divided into different claffes, ac- 
cording to the forms under which they are contained, each 
form having certain properties peculiar to it: and thefe 
are either linear or quadratic, according as the forms by 
which they are exprefied are fimple quantities or fquares. 
Thus, the forms 42+ 1, 4—1, 6441, &c. are 
linear forms ; but when we fay prime numbers of the forms 
x* + yy x* + 2y", &c., thefe are called quadratic forms. 

2. Every prime number is of one of the forms 42 + I, 
or 4 — 1; that is, a prime number, when divided by 4, will 
either leave a remainder + 1, or — 1, which is one of the 
principal divifions or claffifications of prime numbers; but 
thefe two forms, according as n is even or odd, are farther 
fubdivided into the following; viz. 8n + 1, 82 + 33 
8n+ 5, 8n-+ 7; and though a fimilar claffification may 
be made to any modulus, yet thofe authors who have treated 
on this fubject, feldom trace the properties of prime num- 
bers to any other forms than thofe above given, and of 
thefe the moft remarkable are as follow. 

3. Every prime number of the form 42 + 1, is at the 
fame time of the form x* + y*; or, which is the fame, every 
prime number of the form 4 + 1, is the fum of two inte- 
gral fquares, but it can be divided into two fuch {quares 
only one way; thus 17 = 47+ 1°, 29 = 57 + 2°, 37 = 6 
+ 1’, &e. 

As the form 42 + 1 includes the two forms 8 2 + 1, 
8 n + 53 therefore every prime number contained in thefe 
two forms is the fum of two integral {quares. 

4. Every prime number 8 a + 1, is of the three forms 
y +2, yi +227, and y*— 22% 

Thus | 44 = '5? + 47 =. 3" +2.. 4° = 9° — 2. 2% 

And 73 = 8? 4+ 9?= 1" + 2.63= 9" — 2.2? 
and the fame for all other prime numbers of this form. 

5. Every prime number of the form 8 2 + 3, is of the 
form y* + 2.27; that is, every prime number which, when 
divided by 8, leaves a remainder 3, is the fum of a {quare 
and double a fquare. 

For example, 11, 19, 43, &c. are prime numbers of the 
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form 8n + 3; andt2 = 3° 4 2-.1,19=1+2.3543= 
57 + 2.3), ke. 

6. Every prime number 82 + 7, is of the form y? — 2275 
or every prime number which, when divided by 8, leaves a 
remainder 7, is equal to the difference between a {quare and 
double a fquare. 

Thus, 31 = 7? — 2.37, 47 = 7° — 2-1", &c. and the 
fame for all other prime numbers of this form. 

7. From thefe four properties we may readdy draw the 
following theorems. 

All prime numbers of the forms 8 » + 1, and 8+ 5, 
are, exclufively of all others, contained in the formula 
yt22 : 

All prime numbers of the forms 8n + 1, and 84+ 7, 
are, exclufively of all others, contained in the formula 

7 — 22. 

All prime numbers of the form 8” + 1 are, at the fame 
time, of the three forms y? + x7, y* + 227, y>— 22. 

The general demonttration of thefe very remarkable pro- 
perties of prime numbers was firft given by La Grange, in 
the Memoirs of Berlin for 1776. 

It may not be amifs to obferve here, that, when it is faid 
that every prime number is of a certain form or forms, it 
muft not be underftood that, alfo converfely, every number 
contained in thofe forms is a prime number ; for the converfe 
does not obtain, as will be evident from a moment’s infpec- 
tion of any of the forms above given, nor indeed can any 
form be found that,has this property, as we have already 
obferved in the preceding part of this article. 

8. The number of prime numbers is infinite; but the 
number of them, under any given number N, is very nearly 
exprefled by the formula 


hyp. log. N — 1.08366 
as may be verified by means of the following tablet, which 
contains the number of the primes, under and between cer- 
tain periods, from 1 to 400,000. But for the demonttra- 


tion of it we muit refer the reader to part ni. of Le Gen- 


dre’s “© Effai fur la Theorie des Nombres.’’ 


Under 1oooo Number of primes 1230 
20000 - - 2263 
30000 - - 3246 
40000 - - 4204 
50000 - - 5134 
60000 - - 6058 
70000 - - 6936 
80000 - - 7837 
gocoo - - 8713 

1000CO - - 9592 
150000 - = 13849 
200000 : fe 17984 
250000 - = 22045 
300000 : - 25998 
yee a > 29977 
400000 - - 33861 
Between 10000 and 20000 Number of primes 1033 
20000 — 30000 = - 983 
30000 — 40000 - - 958 
40000 — 50000 - - 930 
50000 — » 60000 - - 924 
60000 — 70000 - - 878 
70000 — 80000 - dec: gol 
80000 — gooco - - 876 
100000 — 150000 - - 4257 
150000 — 200000 - . 4133 
200000 — 250000 - . 4061 
250000 — 300000 - - 3953 
300000 — 350000 - - 3979 
350000 — 400000 - = 3884 


For a variety of other properties of prime numbers, fee 
Le Gendre’s Eflai above quoted, Gaufs’ Difquifitiones 
Arithmetice, Waring’s Meditationes Algebraice, and Bar- 
low’s Theory of Numbers. 
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2053 
2063 


1987 
1993 
1997 
1999 
2003 
20II 
2017 
2027 
2029 


2039 


2069 
2081 
2083 
2087 
2089 
2099 
2111 
2113 


2423 
2437 
2441 
2447 
2459 
2467 
2473 
2477 
2503 
2521 


2531 
2539 
2543 
2549 
2551 
2557 
2579 
2591 
2593 
2609 
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2903 
2909 
| 2917 
2927 
2939 
2953 
2957 
2963 
2969 
2971 


2999 
3001 


3011 
3019 
3023 
3°37 
3041 
3049 
3061 
3067 


3413 
3433 
3449 
3457 
3461 
3463 
3467 
3409 
3491 
3499 


3511 
3517 
3527 
3529 
3533 
3539 
3541 
3547 
3557 
3559 


3907 
39It 
3917 
3919 
3923 
3929 
3931 
3943 
3947 
3967° 


4409 
4421 
4423 
4441 
4447 
4451 
4457 
4463 
4481 
4483 


3989 
4001 
4003 
4007 
4013 
4019 
4021 
4027 
4049 
4051 


4493 
4507 
4513 
4517 
4519 
4523 
4547 
4549 
4561 
4567 


5939 | 6473 
5953 | 6481 
5981 | 6491 
5987 | 6521 
6007 | 6529 
6011 | 6547 
6029 | 6551 
6037 


6571 
6577 
6581 
6599 
6607 
6619 
6637 


7103 
7109 
7121 
7127 
7129 
751 
7159 
7177 
7187 
7193 


| 
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7561 | 8111 
7573 | 8117 
7577 | 8123 
7553 8147 
pers 

167 
8171 
8179 
| 8191 
7639 8209 


8237 
8243 
7691 | 8263 
7699 | 8269 
7703 | 8273 
7717 | 8287 
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1009 


3821 
3823 
3833 
3°47 
3851 
3853 
3863 
3877 | 4373 | 4919 
3851 | 4391 
3889 | 4397 | 4933 


1013 
101g 
1021 
1031 
1033 
1039 
E049 


1051 | 


1061 
1063 


BYE 
1381 
1399 
1409 
1423 


1427 
14.29 
1433 
1439 
1447 


1451 
E453 
1459 
1471 
1481 
1483 | 
1487 | 
1489 
e493 | 
1499 


| 2399 


2129 
2131 
2137 
2141 
2143 
2153 
2161 
2179 
2203 
2207 


2213 
2221 
2237 | 
2239 
2243 | 
e555, 
2267 | 
2269 | 
2273 
2281 


2287 | 
2293 
2297 | 


2311 
2333 | 
2339 
2341 | 
2347 | 
| 2351 


| 


| 23157 | 
| 237% 
| 2377 
| 2381 
2383 
| 2389, 
2393 | 
| 2399) 
. 2411! 


4417 | 


2617 
2621 
2633 
2647 
2657 


2659 
2663 


2671 
2077 
2683 


2659 
2693 
2699 
2707 
2711 
2713 
2719 
2729 
2731 


2741 
2749 
2753 
2707 
2777 
2789 
2791 
2797 
2801 
2803 


2819 


2833 
2837 
2843 
2851 
2357 
2861 


2879 
2887 


2897 


3°79 
3083 
3089 
3109 
3119 
3121 
3137 
3163 
3167 
3169 


3181 
3187 
3191 
3203 
3209 
3217 
3221 
3229 
3251 
3253 


SP 57 
3259 
377% 
3799 
3301 
335P7 
eX JEP, 
33° 
ee, 
3329 


3331 
3343 
3347 
3359 
3361 
3371 
3373 
3359 
3391 
34°97 


3571 
3581 
3583 
3593 
3607 
3613 
3617 
3623 
3631 
3637 
2687- 3643 
3659 
3671 
3673 
3677 
3691 
3697 
3701 
3799 
3719 
3727 
3733 4241 
3739 | 4243 
3761 | 4253 
3767 | 4259 
3769 4261 
3779 | 4271 
3793 
3797 | 4283 


4583 
4591 
4597 
4603 
4621 
4037 
4639 
4643 
4949 
4651 


4057 
4073 
4979 
4091 
4093 
4099 
4111 
4127 
4129 
4133 


4657 
4663 
4673 
4679 
4691 
4703 
4721 
4723 
4729 
4733 


4139 
4153 
4157 
4159 
4177 
4201 
4211 
4217 
4219 
4229 


4751 
4759 


4787 
4789 


4273 
48 13 
4817 


——————————. | 


4337 4871 
(4339 4877 
4349 , 4889 
4357 | 4903 
| 4363 | 4909 


4931 


4783 | 5297 


4793 | 5323 
4799 | 5333 


4801 | 5347 


(5419 58097 
15431, 59°03 
5437 5923) 


5741 
5233 | 5743 
5237 |'5749 
5261 | 5779 


5279 
5281 


5791 
5801 
5807 
5303 | 5513 
5309 | 5821 | 
| 5827 | 
| 5839 
5843 
5849 | 


5352 
5381 


5399 | 5967 
5407 | 5869 
5413 | 5879 
5417 | 5581 


nN 
~I 
Ko 
w 


6833 | 


6323 
6329 
6337 
6343 
6353 
6359 


6367 
6373 
| 6949 
6959 


mete 
16977 


7207 
7211 
7213 
7219 
7229 


7321 


7349 
735! 


7369 | 7901 
7393 | 79°7 


7411 
7417 
7433 
7451 


| 7457 | 7949 | 
7459 7951 
| 7477 | 7963 | 8543 


ee 8429 
7333 | 7877 


| 


| 


7919 


7723 | 8291 
7727 | 8293 
7741 | 8297 
7753 | 8311 
7757 | 8317 
7759 | 8329 
7789 | 8353 
7793 | 8363 
7817 | 8369 
7823 | 8377 


ere | | S| FF 


7829 | 8387 
7841 | 8389 
7853 | 8419 
7867 | 8423 


8431 
8443 
8447 
8461 
8467 


7879 
7883 


8501 
7927 | 8513 
7933 | 8521 
7937 | 8527 
| 8537 
8539 


7481 | 7993 | 8563 
7487 | 8009 | 8573 
7489 | 8011 | 8581 


| 
| 7499 | So17 
| 75-7 8039 


8597 | 
8599 


7517 | 8053 | 8609 


7523 | 8059 | 


7541 


7547 | 
6983 | 7549 | 8093 
5441 | 5927 GaBoH GOT :7599 | HIgR 


6961 | 7529 | 
6967 | 7537 | 
| $087 


8623 
8069 | $627 
8061 | 8629 
8641 
808g 8647 
8663 | 
8609 t 


8677 pe) 


8651 | 9203 
8689 | 9209 
8693 | 9221 
8699 | 9227 
8707 | 9239 
8713] 9241 
8719 | 9257 
8731 | 9277 
8737 | 9281 
8741 | 
8747 
8753 
8761 
8779 
8783 
8803 
8807 
8819 
8821 


9253 
9293 
9311 
9319 
9323 
9337 
9341 
9343 
9349 
9371 


8831 | 9377 


se | me | | ES 


9733 | 10271 
9739 | 10273 
9743 | 10289 
9749 | 10301 
9767 | 10303 
9799 | 10313 
9781 | 10321 
9787 | 10331 
9791 | 10333 
9303 | 10337 


9811 
9817 
9529 
9833 
9839 


10343 
10357 
10369 
10391 
Te 99 
10427 


SS Oe OE Oe EEE 


1O169 


10177 
10181 
10193 
10211 
10223 
10243 
10247 | 10831 
10253 
10259 


10267 


10859 
10861 


10867 
10883 
10889 
10891 
10903 

eS) 
neo? 
10939 


10949 
10957 
10973 


reO79 
10987 


11251 
Ty267 
11261 
11273 
11279 
11287 
11299 
T1311 
11317 


T1321 


11329 
11351 
11353 
11369 
11383 
11593 
T1399 
II411 

11423 
11437 


PRIME NUMBERS. 


11443 
11447 
11467 
11471 
11453 
11489 
I14Q1 
Ao 7 
11503 
11519 


11527 
a 8) 
T1g5t 
yee, 
11587 
11593 
sel 
11617 


11621 
11633 


11657 


11677 
11681 


11689 
11699 
1L7O1 
11717 
11719 
11731 
11743 


hel) 
11779 
11783 
11789 
T1801 
11807 
11813 
11821 
11827 
11831 


11833 
11839 
11863 
11867 
11887 
11897 
T1903 
11909 
11923 
11927 


BESS 
TEQ39 
T1941 
os 
t E559 
T1969 
LIQ7I 
11981 
11987 | 


12011 
12037 
12041 
12043 
12049 
12071 
12073 
12097 


12101 
12107 


12109 
I2Pi 
T2179 
12143 
12149 


a 


12553 
12569 
12577 
12583 
12589 
12601 
12611 
12613 
12619 
12637 


13121 
13027 
13747 
13151 


12641 
12647 
12653 


12659 
12671 


13187 
13217 
13219 
13229 
13241 
u9 749 
15259 
13267 
13291 
Ney 


12739 
12743 
12757 
12763 
12781 
12791 
12799 
12809 
12821 
12823 


E3309 
ne: 
rE eal 
23530 
U39910 


12829 
12841 | 
12853 
12889 
12893 
12899 
12907 
12911 
12917 | 
12919 


12923 
12941 
eS" 
MEO | Usage 


13003 | 
13007 | 
13009 
13033 
13037 
13043 
13049 
13063 | 13681 
13093 | 13687 
13099 
13103 


13709 | 
13711 
13721 
13723. 
13729 
1375! 
13757 
13759 
13763 
13781 
13789 
13799 
13807 
13829 
13831 
13841 
13859 
13873 
13877 


13879 
13883 
13901 
13903 
13907 
13913 
13921 
13931 
13933 
13963 


13967 
13997 
13999 
14009 
I4Oll 
14029 
14033 
I4051 
14057 
14071 


14081 
14.083 
14087 
14107 
naAAS 
14149 


13109 | 13697 | 14323 | 
14327 | 


14341 

14347 

14359 
14387 
14359 
14401 
14407 
14411 


T4419 
14473 
ste 
14437 
14447 
14449 
14461 
14479 
14489 
ioe 


14851 
14867 
14869 
14879 
14387 
14891 
14897 
14925 
14929 
ene 


14947 
14.951 
14957 
14969 
14983 
15013 
15017 
15031 
15053 
15061 


14519 | 15073 


14533 
14537 
14543 
14549 
14551 
14557 
14561 
14563 
14591 


wie 
14621 
14627 
14629 
14633 
14639 
14653 
14657 
14669 
14683 


14699 
14713 
14717 
14723 
14731 
14737 
14741 
14747 
14753 


14759 


15077 
15083 
15091 
T5101 
15107 
Wp Op 
15131 
olye 
Enso 


1149 
15161 
15273 
15187 
eos 
roo 
15217 
15227 
ISS 
15241 


Ae52) 
15263 
15269 
15271 
acme 
15287 
15289 
oo 
Word 


Ph be 


15319 | 
15329 | 
15331 
15349 
15359 
15361 
15373 
15377 
15383 
1539! 


15401 
15413 
15427 
15439 
19443 
15451 
15461 
15467 
15473 
15493 


15497 
I55il 
15527 
15541 
15551 
15559 
15569 
15581 
15583 
15601 


15607" 


15619 
15629 
15641 
15643 
15647 
15649 
15661 
15667 
15671 


15679 
15683 
15727 
15731 
15733 
15737 
15739 
15749 
15761 
15767 


15773 
15787 
spiel 
ge yhe 
15803 
15809 
15817 
15823 
15859 
15877 


15881 
15887 
15889 
I5gol 
ey 
3 
eae, 
223 
Hoe 
15959 


15971 
ToT 
pee 
16001 
16007 
16033 
16057 
16061 
16063 
16067 


16069 
16073 
16087 
16091 
16097 
16103 
16111 
16127 


16139 
16141 


16183 
16187 
16189 
16193 
16217 
16223 
16229 
16231 
16249 
16253 


16267 
16273 
16301 
16319 
16333 
16339 
16349 
16361 
16363 
16369 


16381 
16411 
16417 
16421 
16427 
16433 
10447 
16451 
16453 
16477 


16481 
16487 
16493 
16519 
16529 
16547 
16553 
16561 
16567 
16573 


> Neate 


17783 
17789 
17791 
17807 
17827 
17837 


18313 


18329 
18341 


| 18353 
| 18367 
| 18371 


17839 | 18379 
17851 | 18397 
17863 | 18401 
17881 | 18413 


17891 
17903 
17999 
I7QU1 
17921 
17923 
17929 
17939 
17957 
17959 


1797! 
17977 
17981 
17987 
17989 
18013 
18041 
18043 
18047 


18049 


18223 
18229 


18233 
18251 
18253 


18257 
18269 


18287 
18289 
18301 
18307 
18311 


18427 
18433 
18439 
18443 


18517 
18521 
18523 
18539 
18541 
18553 
18583 
18587 
18593 
18617 


18637 
18661 
18671 
18679 
18691 
18701 
18713 
18719 
18731 
18743 
18749 
18757 
18773 
18787 
18793 
18797 
18803 
18839 
18859 
18869 


18899 
18911 
18913 
i8917 
18919 
18947 
18959 
18973 
18979 
IQOOI 


19009 
19013 
19031 
19237 
19051 
19069 
19973 
19079 
19081 
19087 


IQi21 
79139 
IQI41 
1QL57 


19219 
19231 
123% 
E9249 
19259 
19267 
LO27S 
19289 
19301 
1B3P9 


19571 
19577 
19583 
19597 
19603 
19609 
19661 
19681 
19687 
19697 


19699 
19709 
19717 
19727 
19739 
19751 
19753 
19759 
19763 
19777 


19793 
19801 
19813 
19819 
19841 
19843 
19853 
19861 
19867 
19889 


19219 | 19891 


19333 


19913 


19373 | 19919 


19379 
19331 
19387 
19391 
19493 
19417 
19421 


19423 
19427 
19429 
19433 
19441 
19447 
19457 
m0404 
19469 
19471 


19477 
19483 
19459 
Ig501 
19507 
19531 
19541 
19543 
19553 
19559 


19927 
19937 
19949 
19961 
19963 
19973 
19979 


19991 
19993, 
19997 


20011 
20021 
20023 
20029 
20047 
20051 
20063 


20071 
20089 
20101 
20107 
20113 
20117 
20123 
20129 
20143 
20147 


PRIME NUMBERS. 


20149 | 20771 


20161 


20173 


20177 
20183 


20201 
20219 
20231 


20233 
20249 


20261 
20269 
20287 
20297 
20323 
20327 


20357 
20359 
20369 
20389 
20393 
20399 
20407 
20411 
20431 
20441 


20443 
20477 
204,/9 
2048 3 
20507 


20509 | : 


20521 
20533 
20543 
20549 


20551 
20563 
205093 
22509 
20011 
206027 
20639 
20041 
20663 
20681 


20693 
20707 
20717 
20719 
20731 
20743 
80747 
20749 
20753 
20759 


49775 
2-789 
20807 
20809 
20849 
20857 
20873 
20879 
20887 


20897 
20899 
20903 
20921 
20929 


21157 
21163 | 


21169 
21179 
21187 
21191 

21193 
21211 | 
21221 

2122 

21247 
21269 | 
21277 
21283 
21313 

21317 
21319 
21323 

21341 | 
21347 | 
21377 


21383 
21391 
22397 
21401 
21407 
21419 
ATASS 
21467 
21481 
21487 
21491 
21493 
21499 
21503 
ZERIT 
21521 


21563 
21569 
rt bY 
21587 
21589 
o3599 
21601 
21611 
21613 
21617 


21647 
21649 
21661 
21673 
21683 
21701 


21799 
21803 
21517 
21821 

21830 


21841 
21851 
21059 
21863 
21871 
21881 
21893 
21911 
21929 


21379 


21937 


| | 
21943 22543 | 23099, 23743 
21961, 22549 23117! 23747 


21977 | 


21991 
mise ket 
22003 
22013 
22027 
22031 
22037 


22039 
22051 
22063 
22067 
22073 
22079 
22091' 
cea 
22109 
22111 


22123 
22129 
22133 
22147 
22153 
22057 
22159 
22171 
22189 
22193 


22229 
22247 
22259 
22271 
22273 
22277 


22307 
2043 
E2349 
22367 
22369 
22381 
22391 
22307 
22409 
aaa 


22441 
2244] 
ee he) 
22469 
22451 
22483 
22501 
22511 
22531 
22541 


22507 23131 23753 
22571 | 23143 | 


23761 


22573 | 23159) 23767 
22613 | 23167 | 23773 
22619 | 23173 | 23789 
23189} 23801 


22621 
22637 
22639 


22643 
22651 
22669 
22679 
22691 
22697 
22699 
22709 
22717 
22921 


22727 
22739 
22741 
22751 
22769 
22777 
22783 
22787 
22807 
22811 


22817 
22853 


22859 
22861 


22043 
22961 
22963 
e207 5 
22993 
23003 
23011 
23017 
23021 
23027 
poses 
23029 
23039 
23041 
23053 
[23057 
23059 
23063 
23071 
23081 
23087 


25497 
23201 


23203 
23209 
L2227 
23251 
23269 


23321 
2532) 
23353 
23339 
23357 
23369 
24302 
23399 
23417 
2343! 


23447 
23459 
23473 
23497 
Zag 29 
235 32 


23561 
23563 
23567 
23581 
23593 
255.99 
23603 
23609 
23623 
23627 
23629 
23633 
23663 
23669 
23671 
23677 
23687 
23689 
23719 


238 :3 
23819 


23827 
23831 
23833 
23857) 
23869 


ed —_—_—— | | | | TT 
—_—— |. | | | - 


23999 
23911 
23917 
23929 
23957 
23971 
23977 
23981 
23993 
24001 
24007 
24019 
24023 
24029 
24043 
2a0n9 
24061 
24071 
paa7 
24083 


fr | fp 


24091 
aBCo7 
24103 
24107 
24109 
24.113 
24121 
Soe: 
24337 
24153 
24169 
24179 
24181 
sy) 
24.203 
24223 
24229 
AEeS9 
24247 


23741 | 24251 


24281 | 24977 | 25603 
24317! 24979 25609 
24329) 24989 | 25621 
24337| 25013 | 25633 
24359| 25031 | 25639 
24371) 25033 | 25643 
24373 | 25037 | 25657 
24379 | 25057 | 25667 
24391 | 25073 | 25673 
24407 | 25087 | 25679 


25693 
25703 
25717 
25733 
25741 


24413 | 25097 
24419 | 25111 
24421] 25117 
24439 | 25121 
24443 | 25127 
24469 | 25147 
24473 | 25153 
24481 | 25163 
24499 | 25169 
2ASOD | 25 U4 
24517 | 25183 
24527 | 25189 
24533 | 25219 
24547 | 25229 
24551 | 25237 
24571 | 25243 
24593 | 25247 
24611 | 25253 
24623 | 25261 
24631 | 25301 


24659 
24671 
24677 
24683 
24691 
24697 
722) 


25303 
25307 
25309 
25321 
| 25339 
25343 
25349 
25357 
25367 
25373 


25913 
25919 
25931 
25933 
25939 
25943 
25951 
25969 
25981 
25997 


25999 
26003 


26017 
26021 
26029 
| 26041 
26053 
26083 


26099 


24767 | 25391 
24781 | 25409 
24793 | 25411 
24799 | 25423 
24809 | 25439 
24821) 25447 
24841 | 25453 
24547 | 25457 
24851 | 25463 


24859 


24877 
24889 
24907 
24917 


24919 | 25561 


24923 


24943 | 25579 | 260171 


24953 
24907 
24971 


25469 | 26107 


25441 | 26111 
25523 | 26113 
25537 | 20119 
25541) 26141 
| 26153 
| 26161 


eee 
25583 | 26177 
25589 | 260183 
25601 | 26189 


26459 
26479 
26489 


26497 
26501 
26513 
26539 
26557 


26699 
26701 


26711 
26713 
26717 
26723 
26729 | 
26731 
26737 
26759 
26777 
26783 


| 247275 


| 27299 | 


27061 
27067 
EMME 


27077 | 
27091 
27103 
27107 
27109 
27127 


27143 | 27803 | 28447 
| 27809 


27179 
27191 
ZI 597 


27211 
27239 
27241 
27253 
27259 


27277 
27281 
27283 


27329 
27337 | 
27361 
27367 
27397 | 
27407 
27409 
27427 | 
27431 | 
a ES 


26203 26801 | 27449 
26209 | 26813 | 27457 | 
26227 | 26821 | 27479 
26237 | 26833 | 27481 
26249 | 26839 | 27487 
26251 | 26849 | 27509 
26261 | 26861 | 27527 
26263 | 26863 | 27529 
26267 | 26879 | 27539 |.2 
26293 | 26881 | 27541 


26297 | 26891 | 27551 
26309 | 26893 | 27581 
26317 | 26903 | 27583 
26321,| 26921 | 27611 
26339 | 26927 | 27617 
26347 | 26947 | 27631 
26357 | 26951 | 27647 | 28219 
26371 | 26953 | 27653 | 28229 
26387 | 26959 | 27673 | 28277 
26393 | 26981 | 27689 | 28279 


26399 | 26987 | 27691 | 28283 
26407 | 26993 | 27697 
26417 | 27011 | 27701 
26423 | 27017 | 27733 
26431 | 27031 | 27737 
26437 | 27043 | 27739 
26449 | 27059 | 27743 


27749 
27751 
27763 


27767 
27773 
27779 | 
27791 
27793 
27799 


27817 


27823 | 


27827 
27847 
27351 
27883 
27893 
27901 
27917 
27919 
27941 
27943 


27947 
27953 


(27901 


27967 
27983 | 
27997 
28001 
28019 | 
28027 | 


28031 | 2 


{ 
nn ee en eee 


28051 | 28649 
28057 | 28657 
eee 28661 
28081 | 28663 
28087 | 28669 
28097 | 28687 
28099 | 28697 
28109 | 28703 
8111 | 2871 1 
28123 | 28723 


28729 
28751 
28753 
| 28183 | 28759 
28201 | 28771 


28151 
28163 
28181 


28211 | 28789 
28793 
28807 
28813 
28817 


28289 
28297 
28307 
28309 
28319 
28349 
28351 
28387 
28393 


28843 
28859 
28867 
28871 
28879 
28901 
28909 
28921 
28927 


28403 | 28933 
28409 | 28949 
28411 | 28961 
| 28429 | 28979 
28433 | 29009 
28439 | 29017 
29021 
29023 
29027 
29033 


28463 
28477 
23493 


28499 
28513 
28517 
28537 
28541 


SENSES 
29063 
EE 
29101 
29123 
28547 | 29129 
28549 | 29131 
28559 | 29137 
28571 | 29147 
| REV RAE 
ated 29167 
28591 | 29173 
28597 | 29179 
28603 | 29191 
28607 | 29201 
| 28619 29207 
| 28621 | 29209 
28627 | 29221 
28631 | 29231 
8643 29243 


28837 


| 29863 


PRIME NUMBERS. 


2025 2) 29925139559. 


29927 
29947 
29959 
29983 
29989 
30011 
30013 
30029 
30047 


29269 
29287 
29297 | 
29303 
29311 
20327 
29333 
29339 
29347 


29363 
29383 
29387 
29389 
29399 


aoe 
30071 
30089 
30091 
RIN 
30103 
30109 
30113 | 
30119 
SOE Soa 


30137 
30139 
30161 
30169 
30181 
29527 | 30187 
29531 | 30197 
29537 | 30203 
29567 | 30211 
29569 | 30223 


oN 
29581 
29587 
29599 
29611 
29629 
29633 
29641 
29663 
29669 


30241 
30253 
30259 
30269 
30271 
30293 
30307 
30313 
30319 
30323 
30341 
30347 
30367 
30389 
30391 
30403 
30427 
30431 
304.49 
30467 


29671 
29683 
29717 
ASME) 
29741 
aaa 
Zo 739 
29761 
29789 
29803 
29819 
29833 
29837 
29851 


30469 
30491 
| 30493 
| 30497 
30509 
30517 
29873 | 30529 | 
29879 | 30539 | 
29881 | 30553 | 
29917 30557 | 


29867 


| 30851 


31183 
31189 
31193 
31219 
31223 
31231 
oe ai 
Si A 
oe to 
S125 


30577 
30593 
30031 
30637 
30643 
30649 
30661 
30671 

30677 


30689 
30697 
39703 


| 31259 
| 31267 
| 31271 | 
ASAE Ae BT 
30713 | 31307 | 
Sar as EoD 
30757 | 31321 | 
30763 | 31327 
SOULS [ae eae | 
30781 | 31337 | 
| 


30803 
30809 
30817 
30829 
30839 
30841 


31357 
31379 | 
31387 | 
31391 
31393 
31397 
31469 
30853 | 31477 
30859 | 31481 
30869 | 31489 | 


132051 | 32579 


30871 | 31511 
30881 | 31513 
30893 | 31517 
3ZO9TI | 31531 
39931 | 3154! 
30937 | 31543 
30941 | 31547 
30949 | 31567 
30971 31573 
30977 


31601 
31607 
31627 
31643 | 
31649 
31657 | 
| 31663 
31667 
31687 
31699 


30983 
31013 | 
31019 
31933 
31039 
31051 
31063 
31069 | 
31079 
31081 


31721 
31723 
31727 
31729 
31741 
31751 
31769 


31091 
31i21 
31123 
31139 
31147 
31151 
31153 
31159 | 32771. 
31177 | 31793 
31181 | 31799 


‘32401 


32423 | 33023 
32429 | 33029 
32441 | 33037 
32443 | 33049 
32467 | 33053 
32479 | 33071 
32491 | 33073 
32497 | 33083 
32503 | 33091 
32507 | 


| 33113 


31817 
31847 
31849 
31859 
31873 
31883 
31891 
31907 
31957 
| 31963 


31973 | 32531 
31981 | 32533 eis 
pipe ee ee LEY 3149 
32003 32501) 33151 
32009 | 32563 | 33161 
32027 | 32569 | 33179 
32029 | 32573 | 33181 
33191 
33199 
33203 


32537 
32603 


32057 | 
32059 


32063 
| 32069 
3707] 
32083 
32089 
32009 
32117 
32119 | 32693 
32141 | 32707 
32143 | 32773 


32609 
32611 
32621 
32633 
32647 
32653 
32687 


33211 
33223 
33247 
33287 
33289 
33301 
33311 
33317 
33329 
33331 


3343 
33347 
33349 
33353 
33359 
yaa! 1 
SH Ey 
33403 
33409 
33413 


32159 | 32717 
32173 | 32719 
32183 | 32749 
32189 | 32771 
32191 | 32779 
32203 | 32783 
32213 | 32789 
32233 | 32797 
32237 ete 


ee | oe SS 


33427 
33457 
33461 
33469 
33479 


32257 32831 
32261 | 32833 
32297 | 32839 
32299 | 32843 
32303 | 32869 
32309 | 32887 | 33487 
32321 | 32900 | 33493 
32323 | 32911 | 33503 
32327 | 32917 | 33521 
32341 | 32933 | 33529 


| 32939 | 33533 
32941 | 33547 
32957 | 33563 
32969 | 33569 
32971 | 33577 
32983 | 33581 
32987 | 33587 
32993 | 33589 
32999 | 33599 
33013 33601 


32353 
32359 
32363 
32369 
32371 
32377 
32381 


32411 
32413 


35 8CT 


33617 | 34267 | 34849 
33619 | 34273 | 34871 
33623 | 34283 | 34877 
33629 | 34297 | 34883 
33637 | 34301 | 34897 
33641 | 34303 | 34913 
33647 | 34313 | 34919 
33979 | 34319 | 34939 
33703 | 34327 | 34949 


34337 | 34961 
34351 | 34963 
34361 | 34981 
34367 | 35023 
34369 | 35027 
34381 | 35051 
34403 | 35053 
34421 | 35059 
34429 | 35069 
34439 | 35081 


33713 
3372! 
33739 
33749 
33751 
33757 
33767 
33769 
33773 
33791 


———_ eS 


34457 | 35083 
34469 | 35089 
34471 | 35099 
34483 | 35107 
34487 | 35111 
34499 | 35117 
34501 | 35129 
34511 | 35141 
34513 | 35149 


33797 
33809 
3381r 
33827 
33829 
33851 
33857 
33863 
33871 
33889 
33893 
33911 
33923 
33931 
33937 
33941 
33961 
33967 
33997 
34019 


34537 
34543 
34549 
34583 
34589 
34591 
34603 
34607 
34613 
34631 


35159 
35171 
35201 
35221 
35227 
35251 


35267 | 
35279 
35281 


35298 | 
35315 
35317 


34649 
34651 
34667 
34.673 | 35323 
34679 | 35327 
34687 | 35339 
34.693 | 35353 
34.703 | 35363 
34721 | 35381 
34729 | 35393 


tO 3e 
34033 
hey’ 
34957 
34061 
ote 
34127 
ooo 
oe 
S147 


35401 
35407 
35419 
35423 
35437 
35447 
35449 
35461 
35491 
35507 


34739 
34747 
34757 
34759 
34763 
34781 
34807 
24819 
34841 
34843 


34157 
34159 
34171 
34183 
34211 
34213 
34217 
34231 
34253 
34259 


6 


33613 | 34261 | 34847 


34519 | 35153 | 


35257} 


Bye! 
p559% 


35591 


35671 


35677 
35729 


35731 


35747 


35753 


35771 
35797 
355801 
35803 


35831 
35837 


35851 


35363 
35869 


35807 
35899 
35911 
135923 
35933 
35951 
35963 


35969 
35977 
35983 
35993 
35999 
36007 
36011 


36017 
36037 


36061 
| 36067 
36073 
36083 
36097 
36107 
36109 
36131 
36137 
36151 


. Vo! 


35509 36161, 
35527 36191 


35533) 36217 
35537 | 

35543 
35569 
35573 | 


35593 | 36277 
35597 
35603 
35617 


= 


35759 


35809 


35839 


35879 


36013 


| 36187 
| 36209 


36220} 
36241 
36251 
36263 
36269 


36833 
36847 


36871 


36293 
36299 
36307 
36313 
36319 
36341 
36343 
36353 
36373 


36901 
36913 


36923 


36389 
364.33 
36451 
36457 
36467 
36469 
364.73 
36479 
36493 


36497 
36523 
36527 
36529 
36541 
39551 
36559 
36563 
36571 
36583 


36587 
36599 
36607 
36629 
36637 


36691 
| 36697 
36709 | 
36713 | 
36721 
36739 
36749 
36761 | 37363 
| 36767 | 37369 
36779 | 37379 


» XXVIII. 


37309 
TASES 
SAAT 
37337 
37339 


37357 


36857 


36877 
36887 


36899 


36919 
36929 


37483 
| 37489 
37493 
| 37501 


37597 


37957 | 38651 
37963 | 38553 
37957 | 38669 
37987 ; 38671 
37991 | 38677 | 39251 | 39887 40591 
37391 | 37993 | 38693 39293 | 39901 40597 | 41227 

37997 | 38699 | 39301 | 39929 | 40609 | 41231 


[38011 


| 


38039 


36781 | 37397, 38047 
36787 | 37409 | 38053 | 
36791 | 37423 | 38069 
36793 | 37441 | 38083 
36809 37447 
36821 | 37463 


37511 381 8g |-38833 
37517 | 38197 | 38839 
37529 38201 38851 
37537 | 38219 
37547 | 38231 
37549 | 38237 
37561 | 38239 
36931 | 37567 | 38261 
36943 | 37571 | 38273 
36947 | 37573 | 38281 
36973 | 37579 | 38287 
36979 | 37589 | 38299 
36997 | 37591 | 38303 
37003 | 37607 | 38317 
37013 | 37619 | 38321 
37019 | 37633 | 38327 
37021 | 37643 | 38329 
37039 | 37649 | 38333 
37049 | 37657 | 38351 


37057 | 37663 | 38371 
37061 | 37691 | 38377 
37087 | 37693 | 38393 
37097 | 37699 | 38431 
37117 | 37717 | 38447 
37123 | 37747,| 38449 
37139 | 37781 | 38453 
37159 | 37783 | 38459 
37171 | 37799 | 38461 
37181 | 378114 | 38501 
37189 | 37813 | 38543 
37199 | 37831 | 38557 
37201 | 37847 
37217 | 37853 
37223 | 37861 
37243 | 37871 
37253 | 37879 | 398 
37273 | 37889 | 38609 | 39199 | 39839 
37277 | 37897 
37307 | 37907 


————_— | —— |! 


37951 | 38639 | 


{ 


{ 


——_—_ 


PRIME NUMBERS. 


40639 41257) 
40693 | 41263 
40697 | 41269 
40699 | 41281 
49709 | 41299 
40739 | 41333 
40751) 41341 
40759} 41351 
40763 | 41357 
40771 | 41381 


39971 
39979 
39983 
39989 
4.0009 
40013 
40031 
40037 
4.0039 
40063 


| 38713 39323 
38723 39341 
| 38729 39343 
| 38737 | 39359 
38747 | 39367 
38749 | 39371 
38767 | 39373 
38783 | 39383 
38791 | 39397 
38803 | 394009 | 
| 
| 40087 | 40787 | 41387 
40093 | 40801 | 41389 
| 40099 | 40813 | 41399 
| 40111 | 40819 | 41411 
40123 | 40823 | 41413 
39499 | 40127 | 40829 | 41443 
38873 | 39503 | 40129 | 40841 | 41453 
38891 | 39509 | 40151 | 40847 | 41467 
38903 | 39511 | 40153 | 40849 | 41479 
38917 | 39521 | 40163 | 40853 | 41491 
38921 | 39541 | 40169 
38923 | 39551 | 40177 
38933 | 39563 | 40189 
38953 | 39569 | 40193 
38959 | 39581 | 40213 
38971 | 39607 | 40231 
38977 | 39619 | 40237 
38993 | 39623 | 40241 
39019 | 39631 | 40253 
39023 | 39659 | 40277 | 


38113 
38119 
38149 
38153 
38167 
38177 


38183 38821 | 39419 
39439 
39443 
59451 
38861 | 39461 
38867 


40927\41543 


40933 | 41549 
40939 | 41579 
40949 | 41593 
40961 | 41597 


40973 | 41603 
40993 | 41609 
41011 | 41611 
41017 | 41617 
41023 | 41621 
4.1039 | 41627 
41047 | 41641 
41051 | 41647 
41057 | 41651 
41077 | 41659 


39041 | 39667 | 40283 
39043 | 39671 | 40289 
39047 | 39679 | 40343 
39079 | 39703 | 40351 
39089 | 39709 | 40357 
39097 39719 | 40361 
39103 | 39727 | 40387 
39107 | 39733 | 40423 
39113 | 39749 | 40427 
39119 | 39761 | 40429 


40433 | 41081 | 41669 
40459 | 41113 | 41681 
| 40471 
40483 
40487 


39133 | 39769 
39139 | 39779 
38561 | 39157 | 39791 
38567 | 39161 39799 | 
38569 39163 | 39821 | 
| 


41131| 41719 | 
| 41141 | 41729 | 
38593 | 39181 | 39827 
38603 | 39191 | 39829 | 40499 | 41149 
40507 | 41161 
38611 | 39209 | 39841 | 40519 | 41177 
38629 | 39217 | 39847 | 40529 41179 
39227 | 39857 | 40531 
39229 | 39863 | 40543 
39233 | 39869 40559 
39239 | 39877 | 40577 
| 39241 | 39883 40583 


41761, 


41183 | 
| 41189 
(41201 
41203 
41213 
41221 


41809 | 
41813 | 
41843 | 
| 41849 | 
41851 | 


| 


38707 | 39313) 39937 | 40627 
38711 | 39317 | 39953 | 40637 


41233 


—_——__ 


i 
42283 | 42841 


41897 | 42457 
41903 | 4246r 
4IQII | 42463 
41927 | 42467 
41941 | 42473 
41947 | 42487 
41953 | 42491 
41957 | 42499 
41959 | 42509 
41969 | 42533 | 


41981 | 42557 
41983 | 42509 
41999 | 425-71 
42013) 425i] 
42017 | 425389 | 
42019 42611 | 
42023 | 42641 | 
42043 | 42643 | 
42061 | 426409 | 
42071 | 42667 | 
-_ 
42073 | 42677 
42083 | 42683 | 
42089 | 42689 
42101 | 42697 
42131 | 42701 | 
42139 | 42703 | 
42157 | 42709 | 
42169 | 42719 | 
42179 | 42727 | 
ABEBT 1.42737 | 


42187 42743, 
42203 || Alot" | 
42167 42707 
a cee HE mod's 
42221 | 42787 | 
42223 | 42793 | 
APRE TL AATS7 | 
42239 | 42821 | 
42257 | 42829 
42281 APS? | 
| 


42293 | 42853 


41417 | 41687 | 42299 42859 43597 | 44207 


42307 | 42863 | 
42323 42899 


40493 | 41143 41737 | 42331 42901 43613 | 44257 
41759 42337 42923 43627 | 44263 


42349 | 42929 | 


41771 42359 42937 | 43649 | 44269 
41777 42373 42943 43651 44273 | 44939 


41801 | 42379 42953 | 43661 | 44279 | 44953 


42391 | 42901 | 
42397 | 42907 | 
42403 | 42979 | 
42407 | 42989 | 
42409 | 43003 | 


41863 | 42433 | 43013 | 43753 | 
41879 | 42437 43019 43759 | 44383 | 45013 


41887 | 42443 | 43037 43777 |44389 | 45053 
41243 | 41893 | 42451 | 43049 | 43781 


3 N 


= REE ET TRS 
| 43051 | 43783 


14331944017 
| 43331 | 44027 


| 43573 | 44179 


43063 | 43787 
43067 | 43789 
43093 43793 
43103 43801 
43117 | 43853 
43133 | 43867 
43151 43889 
43159 | 43891 
43177 | 43913 


43189 | 43933 
43201 | 43943 
43207 | 43951 
43223 | 43961 
43237 | 43963 | 44579 
43261 jap73 | aao17 


43271 | 43973 | 44617 
43283 | 43987 | 44621 
43291 | 43991 | 44623 
43313 | 43997 | 44633 


43321 | 44021 


43391 | 44029 
43397 44041 | 44683 
43399 | 44053 | 44687 
43403 | 44059 | 44699 
43411 | 44071 | 44701 
43427 44087 | 44711 
43441 | 44089 | 44729 


43451 | 44101 | 44741 
43457 | 44111 | 44753 
43481 | 44119 | 44771 
43487 | 44123 | 44773 
43499 | 44129 | 44777 
43517 | 44131 | 44789 
43541 | 44159 | 44797 
43543 | 44171 | 44809 
| 44819 
44839 


43577 | 44189 


i 


43579 | 44201 | 44843 


43591 | 44203 | 44851 


43607 | 44221 
43609 | 44249 


44909 
43633 | 44267 | 44917 
44927 


43669} 44281 44959 
43691 | 44293 


44963 
43711 | 44351 | 44971 
43717 | 44357 | 44983 
43721 | 44371 | 44987 
44381 45007 


44417 | 45061 


PRIME NUMBERS. 


45077 | 45757 | 46447 | 47119] 47717 | 48409 | 49033 | 49663 | 50273} 50971 51593 | 52237 | 52919 53593 | 54269 

45083 | 45763 | 46451 | 47123 | 47737 | 48413 | 49037 | 49667 | 50287 | 50989 51599 | 52249 | 52937 53597 54277 
45119| 45767 | 46457 | 47129 | 47741 | 48437 | 49043 | 49669 | 50291 | 50993 51607 | 52253 | 52951 | 53009 54287 
45121] 45779 | 46471 | 47137 | 47743 | 48449 | 49057 | 49681 | 50311] 5100: | 51613 | 52259 | 52957 | 53611 | 54293 
45127| 45817 | 46477 | 47143 | 47777 | 48463 | 49069 | 49697 | 50321] 51031 51631 52267 | 52963 | $3617 | 54311 
45131 | 45821 | 46489 | 47147 | 47779 | 48473 | 49081 | 49711 | 50329] 51043 | 51637 | 52289 | 52967 | 53623 | 54319 
45137 | 45823 | 46499 | 471491 4779! | 48479 | 49103 | 49727 | 50333 | 51047 | 51647 | 52291 | 52973 | 53029 | 54323 
45139 | 45827 | 46507 | 47161 | 47797 | 48481 | 49109 | 49739 | 50341 | 51059 | 51659 | 52301 | 52981 | 53633 | 54331 
45161 | 45833 | 46511 | 47189 | 47807 | 48487 | 49117 | 49741 | 50359 | 51061 | 51673 | 52313 | 52999 | 53639 | 54347 
45179 | 45841 | 46523 | 47207 | 47809 | 48491 | 49121 | 49747 | 50363 | 51071 | 51679 | 52321 | $3003 | 53653 | 54361 


2 ee eee 
| | |  _- | | — 


45181 | 45853 | 46549 | 47221 | 47819 | 48497 | 49123 | 49757 | 50377 | 51109 | 51083 | 52361 | 53017 | 53057 | 54367 
45191 | 45863 | 46559 | 47237 | 47837 | 48523 | 49139 | 49723 | 50383 | 51131 | 51691 | 52303 | 53047 | 53081 | 54371 
45197 | 45869 | 46567 | 47251 | 47843 | 48527 | 49157 | 49787 | 50387 | 51133 | 51713 | 52369 | 53051 | 53093 | 54377 
45233 | 45887 | 46573 | 47269 | 47857 | 48533 | 49169 | 49789 | 50411 | 51137 | 51719 | 52379 | 53069 | 53699 | 54401 
45247 | 45893 | 46589 | 47279 | 47869 | 48539 | 49171 | 49801 | 50417 | 51151 | 51721 | 52387 | 53077 | $3717 | $4403 
45259 | 45943 | 46591 | 47287 | 47881 | 48541 | 49177 | 49807 | 50423 | $1157 | 51749 | 52391 | 53087 | 53719 | 54409 
45263 | 45949 | 46601 | 47293 | 47903 | 48563 | 49193 | 49811 | 50441 | 51169 | 51767 | 52433 | 53089 | 53731 | 54413 
45281 | 45953 | 46619 | 47297 | 47911 | 48571 | 49199 | 49823 | 50459 | 51193 | 51769 | 52453 | 53093 | 53759 | 54419 
45289 | 45959 | 46633 | 47303 | 47917 | 48589 | 49201 | 49831 | 50461 | 51197 | 51787 | 52457 | 53103 | 53773 | 54421 
45293 | 45971 | 46639 | 47309 | 47933 | 48593 | 49207 49843 | 50497 | 51199 | 51797 | 52489 | 53113 | 53777 | 54437 
45307 | 45979 | 46643 | 47317 | 47939 | 48611 | 49211 | 49853 | 50503 | 51203 | 51803 | 52501 | 53117 | 53783 | 54443 
45317 | 45989 | 46649 | 47339 | 47947 | 48619 | 49223 | 49871 | 50513 | 51217 | 51817 | 52541 | $3129 | 53791 | 54449 
45319 | 46021 | 46663 | 47351 | 47951 | 48623 | 49253 | 49877 | 50527 | 51229 | 51827 | 52517 | 53147 | 53813 | 54469 
45329 | 46027 | 46679 | 47353 | 47963 | 48647 | 49261 | 40891 | 50539 | 51239 | 51829 | 52529 | 53149 | 53519 | 54493 
45337 | 46049 | 46681 | 47363 | 47969 | 48649 | 49277 | 49919 | 50543 | 51241 | 51839 | 52541 | 53161 | 53831 | 54407 
45341 | 46051 | 46687 | 47381 | 47977 | 48661 | 49279 | 49921 | 50549 | 51257 | 51853 | 52543 | 53171 | 53849 | 54499. 
45343 | 46061 | 46691 | 47387 | 47981 | 48673 | 49297 | 49927 | 50551 | 51263 | 51859 | 52553 | 53173 | 53857 | $4503 
45361 | 46073 | 46703 | 47389 | 48017 | 42677 | 49307 | 49937 | 50531 | 51283 | 51869 | 52561 | 53189 | 53861 | sa517 
45377 | 46091 | 46723 | 47407 | 48023 | 48679 | 49331 | 49939 | 50587 | 51287 | 5871 | 52567 | 53197 | 53881 | Sa52t 
45389 | 46093 | 46727 | 47417 | 48029 | 48731 | 49333 | 49943 | 50591 | 51307 | 51893 | 52571 | 53201 53887 54539 


45403 | 46099 | 46747 | 47419 | 48049 | 48733 | 49339 | 49957 | 50593 | 51329 | 51899 | 52579 | 53231 | 53 Sor 54541 
45413 | 46103 | 46751 | 47431 | 48073 | 48751 | 49363 | 49991 | 50599 | 51341 | 51907 | 52583 | 53233 | 53897 | 54547 
45427 | 46133 | 46757 | 47441 | 48079 | 48757 | 49367 | 49993 | 50627 | 51343 | 51913 | 52009 | 53239 | 53899 | 54559 
45433 | 46141 | 46769 | 47459 | 48091 | 48761 | 49369 | 49999 | 50647 | 51347 | 51929 | 52627 | 53267 | 53917 | 54563 
45439 | 46147 | 46771 | 47491 | 48109 | 48767 | 49391 | 50021 | 50651 | 51349 | 51941 | 52631 | 53269 | 53923 | 54577 
45481 | 46153 | 46807 | 47497 | 48119 | 48779 | 49393 | 50023 | 50671 | 51361 | 51949 | 52639 | 53279 | 53927 | 54581 
45491 | 46171 | 46811 | 47501 | 48121 | 48781 | 49409 | 50033 | 50683 | 51383 | 51971 | 52067 | 53281 | 53939 | 54583 
45497 fone | Seed 47507 | 48131 | 48787 | 49411 | 50047 | 50707 | 51407 | 51973 | 52673 | 53299 | 53951 | 54601 
45503 | 46183 | 46819 | 47513 | 48157 | 48799 | 49417 | 50051 | 50723 | 51413 | 51977 | 52091 | 53309 | 53959 | 54617 
45523 | 46187 | 46829 | 47521 | 48163 | 48809 | 49429 | 50053 | 50741 | 51419 | 51991 | 52697 | 53323 | 53987 | | 54623 


45533, 46199 | 46831 47527 | 48179 | 48817 | 49433 | 50069 | 50753 | 51421 
45541 | 46219 | 46853 | 47533 | 48187 | 48821 | 49451 | 50077 | 50767 | 51427 


5 52709 | 53327 | $3093 | 54629 
5 
45553 | 46229 | 46861 | 47543 | 48193 | 48823 | 49459 | 50087 | 50773 | 51431 | 5 
5 
5 
5 


9 
152711 | 53353 | 54001 | 54631 
7 | 52721 | 53359 | 54011 | 54647 
45557 46237 | 46867 | 47563 | 48197 | 48847 | 49463 | 50093 | 50777 | 51437 I 
45509 | 46261 | 46877 | 47569 | 48221 | 48857 | 49477 | 50101 | 50789 | 51439 7 | 52733 | 53381 | 54037 | 54673 
45587 46271 | 46889 | 47581 | 48239 | 48859 | 49481 | sorit | 50821 | 51449 7 | 52747 | 53401 | 54049 | 54679 
45589 | 46273 46901 | 47591 | 48247 | 48869 | 49499 | 50119 | 50833 | 51461 | 52069 | 52757 | 53407 | 54059| 54709 
45599 | 46279 | 46919 | 47599 | 48259 | 48871 | 49523 | 50123 | 50839 | 51473 | 52081 | 52769 | 53411 | 54083 | 54713 

3 46301 | 46933 | 47609 | 48271 | 48883 | 49529 | 50129 | 50849 | 51479 | 52103 | 52783 | 53419 | 54091 | 54721 
45631 | 46307 | 46957 | 47623 | 48281 | 48889 | 49531 | 50131 | 50857 | 51481 | $2121 | 52807 | 53437 | 54101 | 54727 


52727 | §3377 | $4013 | 54667 


45641 iter Bas | 47629 | 48299 | 48907 | 49537 | 50147 | 50867 | 51487 | 52127 | 52813 | 53441 | 54121 | 54751 
45659 | 46327 | 46997 | 4 7639 48311 | 48947 | 49547 | 50153 | 50873 | 51503 | 52147 | 52817 | 53453 | 54133 | 54767 
45667 | 46337 | 47017 | 47653 | 48313 | 48953 | 49549 | 50159 | So89r | 51511 | 52153 | 52837 | 53479 | $4139 54773 
45673 | 46349 47041 47657 48337 | 48973 | 49559 | 50177 | 50893 | 51517 | 52163 | 52859 | 53503 | 54151 | 54779 
45677 | 46351 | 47051 | 47659 | 48341 | 48989 | 49597 | 50207 | 50909 | $1521 | 52177 | 52861 | 53507 | 5463 | 54787 
45691 | 46381 | 47057 | 47681 | 48353 | 48991 | 49603 | 50221 | 50923 | 51539 | 52181 | 52879 | 53527 | 54167 | 54799 
45697 |46399 47059 | 47699 | 48371 | 49003 | 49613 | 50227 | 50929 | SI551 | 52183 | 52883 | 53549 | 54191 | 54829 
45707 | 46411 | 47087 | 47701 | 48383 | 49009 | 49627 | 50231 | 5095! | 51563 | 52189 | 52889 | 53551 | 54193 | 54833 
45737 | 46439 | 47093 | 47711 | 48397 | 49019 | 49633 | 50261 | 50957 | 51577 | 52201 | 52901 | 53569 54217 | 54851 
45751 | 464 441 | 47011 47713 | 48407 | 49031 | 49639 | 50263 | 50969 | 51581 | 52223 | $2903 | 53591 | 54251 | 54869 


5 


54877 
54881 
54907 
54917 
54919 
54941 
54949 
54959 
54973 
54979 


55603 
55609 
55619 
55621 
55631 
55633 
55639 
55661 


55663: 


55667 


56179 


56197 
56207 
56209 
56237 
56239 
56249 
56263 
56267 
56269 


57389 
57397 
57413 
57427 
57457 
57467 
57487 
57493 
57503 
57527 


56809 
56813 
56821 
56827 
56843 
56857 
56873 
56891 
56893 
56897 


PRIME NUMBERS. 


58061 | 58711 | 59359 
58067 | 58727 | 59369 
58073 | 58733 | 59377 
58099 | 58741 | 59387 
58109 | 587571 59393 
58111 | 58763 | 59399 
58129 | 58771 | 59407 


58147 | 58787 | 59417 | 
58789 | 59419 | 


5815 
58153 | 58831 | 59441 


| | ns | a | | | pe | 


54983 
55001 
55009 
55021 
55049 
55051 
55057 
55061 
55°73 
55079 


55103 
55109 
55117 
55127 
55147 
55163 
55171 
55201 
55207 
55213 


55217 
55219 
55229 
55243 
55249 
55259 
55291 
55543 
55331 
55333 


ne 


55337 
55339 
55343 
55351 
55373 
55381 


55673 
55681 
55691 
55697 
55711 
55717 
55721 
55733 
55763 
55787 


55793 
55799 
55807 
55813 
55817 
55819 
55823 
55829 
55837 
55843 


ee 
as 


55849 
55871 
55889 
55897 
55901 
55903 
55921 
55927 
55931 
55933 


55949 
55967 
55987 
55997 
56003 
56009 


56299 
56311 
56333 
56359 
56369 
56377 


56383 
56393 
56401 
564.17 
56431 
56437 
5644.3 


564.53 
56467 
56473 
56477 
564.79 
56489 
56501 


56503 
56509 
56519 
56527 
56531 
56533 
56543 
56569 
56591 
56597 


56599 
56611 
56629 
56633 
56659 
56663 


56941 
56951 
56957 
56963 
56983 


56989 
56993 


57529 
57557 
57559 
57571 
57587 
57593 
57601 
57637 
57641 
57649 


57653 
57667 
57679 
57689 
57697 
57709 
57713 
57719 
57727 
57731 


56909 
56g11 
56921 
56923 
56929 


56999 
57037 
57041 
57047 
57059 
57073 
57°77 
57089 


57737 
57751 
57773 
57781 
57787 
57791 
57793 
57803 
57809 
57829 


57097 
57107 
57119 
57131 
57139 
57143 
57149 
57163 
57173 
57179 


57839 
57847 
57853 
57859 
57881 


57899 


57191 
57193 
57203 
57221 
57223 
57241 


58231 


58169 | 58889 | 59443 
58171 | 58897 | 59447 
58189 | 58901 | 59453 
58193 | 58907 | 59467 
58199 | 58909 | 594.71 
58207 | 58913 | 59473 
58211 | 58921 | 59497 
58217 | 58937 | 59509 
58229 | 58943 | 59513 
58963 | 59539 
58237 | 58967 | 59557 
58243 | 58979 | 59561 
58271 | 58991 | 59567 
58309 | 58997 | 59581 
58313 | 59009 | 59611 
58321 59011 | 59617 
58337 | 59021 | 59621 
58363 | 59023 | 59627 
58367 | 59029 | 59629 
58369 | 59051 | 59651 


58379 | 59053 | 59659 
58391 | 59063 | 59663 
58393 | 59069 | 59669 


58403 | 59077 | 59671 | 


58411 | 59083 | 59693 
58417 | 59093 | 59699 
58427 | 59107 | 59707 
58439 | 59113 | 59723 
58441 | $9119 | 59729 
58451 | 59123 | 59743 


| | | | | | | | ee 


58453 | 59141 | 59747 
58477 | 59149 | 59753 
58481 | 59159 | 59771 
58511 | 59167 | 55779 
58537 | 59183 | 59791 
58543 | 59197 | 59797 


60029 | 60719 | 61441 
60037 | 60727 | 61463 
60041 | 60733 | 614.69 
60077 | 60737 61471 
60083 | 60757 | 61483 
60089 | 60761 | 61487 
60091 | 60763 | 61493 
6o1o1 | 60773 | 61507 
60103 | 60779 | 61511 
60107 | 60793 | 61519 


60127 
60133 
60139 
60149 
60161 
60167 
60169 


| 60811 | 61543 
| 60821 | 6154.7 
| 60859 | 61553 
60869 | 61559 
| 60887 | 61561 
60889 | 61583 
60899 | 61603 
60209 | 60go1 | 61609 
60217 | 60913 | 61613 
60223 | 60917 | 61627 


60919 | 61631 
60923 | 61637 
60937 | 61643 
60943 | 61651 
60953 | 61657 
60961 | 61667 
61001 | 61673 
61007 | 61681 
61027 | 61687 
61031 | 61703 
60353 | 61043 | 61717 
60373 | 61051 | 61723 
60383 | 61057 | 61729 
60397 | 61091 | 61751 
60413 | 61099 | 61757 
604.27 | 61121 | 61781 
60443 | 61129 | 61813 
60449 | 61141 | 61819 
60457 | 61151 | 61837 
60493 | 61153 | 61843 


60251 
60257 
60259 
60271 
60289 
60293 
60317 
60331 
60337 
60343 


60497 | 61169 |. 61861 
60509 | 61211 | 61871 
60521 | 61223 | 61879 
60527 | 61231 | 61909 
60539 | 61253 | 61927 
60589 | 61261 | 61933 


162071 62773 | 63463 | 64067 
62081 62791 | 63467 | 64081 
62099 62801 | 63473 | 64091 
62119 62819 | 63487 | 64109 
62129 62827 | 63493 | 64123 
62131 | 62851 | 63499 | 64151 
62137 | 62861 | 63521 | 64153 
62141 | 62869 63527 | 64157 
62143 | 62873 63533 | 64171 
Paka | Peper | 3544 64187 
| 


62189 | 62903 | 63559 64189 
62191 | 62921 | 63577 | 64217 
62201 Drpiad | 83387 | 4203 
62207 | 62929 | 63589 | 64231 
62213 | 62939 | 63599 | 64237 
62219 | 62969 | 63601 | 64271 
62233 | 62971 | 63607 | 64279 
62273 | 62981 | 63611 | 64283 
62297 | 62983 | 63617 | 64301 
62299 62987 | 63629 64303 


| 63647 | 64319 
63649 | 64327 
| 3659 | 64333 
63667 | 64373 
64381 


62303 | 62989 
62311 | 63029 
62323 | 63031 
62327 | 63059 
62347 | 63067 
62351 | 63073 
62383 | 63079 
62401 | 63097 
62417 | 63103 
62423 | 63113 
62459 | 63127 | 63719 
62467 | 63131 | 63727 
62473 | 63149 | 63737 
62477 | 63179 | 63743 
62483 | 63197 | 63761 
62497 | 63199 | 63773 
62501 | 63211 | 63781 
62507 | 63241 | 63793 
62533 | 63247 | 63799 | 6 
62539 | 63277 | 63803 


62549 | 63281 | 63809 
62563 | 63299 | 63823 
62581 | 63311 | 63839 
62591 | 63313 | 63841 
62597 | 63317 
62603 | 63331 
62617 | 63337 


58549 | 59207 | 59809 | 6o601 | 61283 | 61949 
58567 | 59209 | 59833 | 60607 | 61291 | 61961 
58573 59219 | 59863 | 60611 61297 | 61967 62633 | 63353 
58579. 59221 | 59879 | 60617 | 61331 | 61979 | 62639 | 63361 


———_— | ee | 


56671 
56681 


57251 
57259 
55439 | 56053 | 56687 | 57269 | 57923 
55441 | $6081 | 56701 | 57271 | 57943 


57901 
57917 


56039 
56041 


55399 


55411 62627 | 63547 


55457 
55469 
55487 
55501 
55511 
55529 
55541 
55547 
55579 
}55589 


56087 
56093 
56099 
56101 
56113 
56123 
56131 
56149 
56167 
56171 


56711 
56713 
56731 
56737 
56747 
56767 
56773 


56779 


56783 
56807 


57283 | 57947 
57287 | 57973 
57301 | 57977 
57329 | $7991 
57331 | 58013 
57347 | 58027 
57349 | 58031 
57397 | 58043 
57373 | 58049 
57383 | 58057 


59887 
59921 


58601 | 59233 
58603 | 59239 
58613 
58631 
58657 
58661 


58679 


59273 | 59957 
59281 | 59971 
59333 | 59981 
58687 | 59341 | 59999 
58693 | 59351 | 60013 
$8699 |'59357 | 60017 


59243 | 59929 | 
59263 | 59951 | 6 


60623 | 61333 61981 
60631 | 61339 | 61987 
60637 | 61343 | 61991 
61357 | 62003 
61363 | 62011 
61379 | 62017 
61381 | 62039 
61403 | 62047 
61409 | 62053 
61417 | 62057 


62653 | 63367 
62659 | 63377 
62683 | 63389 
62687 | 63391 | 63997 
62701 | 63397 | 64007 | 64763 
62723 | 63409 | 64013 | 64781 
62731 | 63419 | 64019 | 64783 
62743 | 63421 | 64033 | 64793 
62753 | 63439 54037 | Seems 
62761 | 63443 64063 | 64817 


3N 2 


64849 
64353 
64871 
64377 
64879 
64891 
64901 
64919 
64921 
64927 
64937 
64951 
64969 
64997 
65003 
65011 
65027 
65029 
65033 
65053 


65063 
65071 
65089 
65099 
65101 
65111 
65119 
65123 
65129 
65141 


65147 
65167 
65171 
65173 
65179 
65183 
65203 
65213 
65239 
65257 


65267 
65269 
65287 
65293 
65309 
65323 
65327 
65353 
65357 
65371 


65381 
65393 
65407 
65413 
65419 
65423 
65437 
65447 
65449 
65479 


EE SEPA ET NE ANT TNE I EE TT TT EN LT SE Se a 


65519 
65521 
65537 
65539 
65543 
65551 
65557 
65563 
65579 


65581 
65587 
65599 
65609 
65617 
65629 
65633 
65647 
65651 
65657 
65677 
65687 
65699 
65701 
65707 
65713 
65717 
65719 
65729 
65731 


65761 
65777 
65789 
65809 
65827 
65831 
65837 
65839 
65843 
65851 


65867 
65881 
65889 
65921 
65927 
65929 
65951 
65957 
65963 
65981 


65983 
65993 
66029 
66037 
66041 
66047 
66067 
66071 
66083 
66089 


65497,| 66103 | 66842 | 67453 


66107 | 66851 | 67477 
66109 | 66853 67481 
Sr teers 67489 
66161 | 66877 | 67493 


66169 | 66883 | 67499 
66173 | 66889 | 67511 
66179 | 66919 | 67523 
66191 | 66923 | 67531 
66221 | 66931 | 67537 


——— —— 


66239 | 66943 | 67547 
66271 | 66947 | 67559 
66293 
66301 
66337 
66343 
66347 
66359 
66361 
66373 


66959 | 97577 
66973 | 67579 
66977 | 67589 
67003 | 67601 
67021 | 67607 
67033 | 67619 
67043 | 67631 
66377 | 67049 | 67651 
66383 | 67057 | 67679 
66403 | 67061 | 67699 
66413 | 67073 | 67709 
66431 | 67079 | 67723 
66449 | 67103 | 67733 
66457 | 67121 | 67741 
66463 | 67129 | 67751 
66467 | 67139 | 67757 
66491 | 67141 | 67759 


67153 | 67763 
67157 | 67777 
67169 | 67783 
67181 | 67789 
67187 | 67801 
67189 | 67807 
66553 | 67211 | 67819 
66569 | 67213 | 67829 
66571 | 67217 | 67843 
66587 | 67219 | 67853 


66499 
66509 
66523 
66529 
66533 
66541 


7231 | 67867 
67247 | 67883 
67261 | 67891 


| 67271 | 67901 
67273 | 67927 

7289 | 67931 
67307 | 67933 
67339 | 67939 
67343 | 67943 
67349 | 67957 


| 67369 
67391 
67399 
67409 
67411 
| 67421 | 68023 
67427 | 68041 
67429 | 68053 


67961 
67967 
67979 
67987 


68071 


66821 | 67447 


| 68087 


66949 | 67567 | 


67993 | 


67433 | 68059, 


PRIME NUMBERS. 


re er cre nA LE IE SL ST TEST T I 


68819 
68099 68821 
68111 | 68863 
68113 68879 
| 68141 | 68881 
(68147 68891 
68161 | 68897 
| 68171 | 68899 
| 68207 | 68903 
68209 | 68909 


| 68213 | 68917 
68219 | 68927 
68227 | 68947 
68239 | 68963 
68261 68993 
68279 | 6goo1 
68281 | 6gortr 
68311 | 69019 
683209 | 
68351 


68371 
68389 | 69067 
68399 | 69073 
68437 | 69109 
68443 | Og1 19 
68447 | 69127 
68449 | 69143 
68473 | 69149 
68477 | 69151 
68483 | 69163 


| 68489 | 69191 
68491 | 69193 
HON perl 
68507 | 69203 
68521 | 69221 
68531 | 69233 
| 68539 | 69239 
| 68543 | 69247 
| 68567 | 69257 
| 68581 | 69259 

68597 | 69263 
| 68611 | 69313 
68633 | 69317 
68639 | 69337 
68659 | 69341 
68669 | 69371 
68683 | 69379 
68687 | 69383 
68699 69389 
| 68711 | 694or 


| 68713 | 69403 
| 68729 69427 
| 68737 | 69431 
| 68743 | 69439 
68749 | 69457 
68767 | 69463 
68771 | 69467 
68777 | 69473 
68791 | 69481 
68813 | 69491 


69493 
69497 | 
69499 
69539 
69557 
69593 
69623 
69653 
69661 
69677 


70223 | 
70229 
70237 70919 
70241 70921 
70249 | 70937 
70271 | 70949 
70289 70951 
70297 | 70957 
79309 70969 


7oOQgo! 
709913 | 71479 
71483 
71503 
71527 
FI537 
71549 
71551 
71563 
71569 


69691 | 


69697 
69709 
69737 
69739 
69761 
69763 
69767 
69779 
69809 


69821 
69827 
69829 


70313 | 70979 


70321 | 70981 

70327 | 70991 

7285" | FOOT 

7°373 | 70999 

70379 | 71011 

We | cee 
i 


71593 
71597 
71633 
71647 
71663 
71671 


70393 | 71039 
70423 | 71059 | 71099 
70429 | 71069 | 71707 
70439 | 71081 | 71711 


69833 
69847 
69857 
69859 
69877 
69899 
69911 


69929 
69931 
69941 
69959 
69991 
69997 
7OOO1 
79003 
70009 
7OOIg 


70039 
70051 
70061 
70067 
70°79 
TOOOS 
7OIII 
70117 
70121 
70123 


(2239 
7OI4I 
Mere 
70163 
TORY 
70181 
70183 
ide pe) 
70201 | 


7173977 
71789 
70501 71807 
70507 |7 
79529 | 71171 
79537 


71821 
71837 


71843 
71949 
71861 
71867 
71879 
71881 
73887 
71899 
jae eS 
TDN, 


(bois BA Wy be) 
70571) 71233 
79573 | 71237 
70583 | 71249 
70589 | 71257 
70607 | 71261 
70619 | 74263 
70621 | 71287 
70627 | 71293 
70639 | 71317 
70657 
70663 
70667 
70687 
79799 
Poyny 


LO729 


71327 | 71933 
71333 | 71947 
71339 | 71963 
71341 | 71971 
71347 | 71983 
71353 71987 
72753 | 71359 | 71993 
70769 | 71363 


70783 | 71387 | 72019 


| 71389 
| 71399 
| 71411 
| 71413 
71419 
71429 
71437 | 
71443 | 
71453 | 


7°793 
70823 
70841 
70843 
70849 
70853 | 
70867 | 
7087 | 
70879 


72031 


72047 
72953 
72073 
72077 
72089 
72091 
72101 


| 70207 


70891 


71471 | 72103 


| 


7169317 


7171809 | 7 


OD 


72043 | 


12139 
72161 
72167 
72169 
72278 
72211 
72221 
712223 
712227 


72229 
72251 
12258 
72269 
72271 


72617 


71329 | 71941 | 72623 


72643 
72047 
72649 
72661 


72707 | 7 


72727 


| 71473 | 72109 | 72823 | 73529 
ede 
d } 
28h | 13568 
res | 


7288 
72893 
72901 
72907 
72911 


2923 
7293 
12S, 
72949 


72953 | 73673 


73459 
73471 


73477 


73483 


7| 73517 
7| 73523 


7 | 74299 


73553 


73571 
73583 
73589 
73597 
73607 
73609 
73613 
73937 
73643 
73651 


73679 
73081 
73693 
73699 
73709 


73973 
73999 
74017 
74.021 
74027 
74047 
74051 
74071 
74077 | 
74093 


74707 
74713 
747107 
74719 
74729 
“T4731 
74101 | 74747 
74131 | 74759 
74143 74761 
74149 74771 
74159 | 74779 
74161 | 74797 
74167 | 74821 
74177 | 74827 
74189 | 74831 


AA me 8 A CO I LORS CL ATO St 


\ 


f ete - 


76207 | 76967 | 77551 
76213 | 76913 | 77557 
76231 | 76919 | 77563 
76243 | 76943 | 77569 
76249 | 76949 | 77573 
76253 
76259 
76261 
76283 
76289 


75533 
75539 
75541 
75553 
75557 
75571 
75577 
75583 
75611 
75617 


76963177591 
76991} 77611 
77003 | 77617 
77017177621 


76303 | 77023 | 77641 
75333 | 77029 | 77647 
79343 |'77041 | 77659 
76367 | 77047 | 77681 
76369 | 77069 | 77687 
76379 | 77081 | 77689 
76387 | 77093 | 77699 
76403 | 77101 | 77741 
79421 |77137| 77713 
76423 |77141| 77719 


74929 | 75619 
74933 | 75629 
74941 | 75641 
74959 | 75653 
75011 | 75654 
75013 | 75679 
75017 | 75683 
75029 | 75689 
75037 | 75703 
75041 | 75707 


75079 | 75709 | 76441 177153177723 


76961 | 77587] 7 


(eed Ce 
| — 


PRIME 


| 78193 | 78901 | 79621 


78203 78919 , 79627 
78229 | 78929 79631 
78233 78941 | 79633 
78241 | 78977 | 79657 
78979 | 79669 
78989 
3 79031 
| 79039 
79043 |7 
79063 | 79699 
79087 | 79757 
79103 | 79769 
79111 | 79777 
79133 | 79801 
79139 | 79811 
79147 | 79813 
79151 | 79817 
79153 | 79823 
79159 | 79829 


—_———. 


79841 
| 79843 


79181 
79187 


NUMBER 


S. 


80263 
80273 
80279 
80287 
80309 
80317 
80329 
80341 


80923 
80929 
80933, 
80953 | 
80963 
80g98¢9 | 
81001 | 
81013 


75083 |'75721 | 76463 | 77167 | 77731 
75109 | 75731 
175133 | 75743 
75149 | 75767 
75161 | 75773 
75167 | 75781 
75169 | 75787 
*} 75181 | 75793 
175193 | 75797 


76519 
75537 


75209 | 75821 76541 
75211 | 75833 | 75543 
75217 | 75853 | 76561 
75223 | 75869 | 76579 
75227 | 75883 | 76597 
75239 | 75913 | 76603 
75253 | 75931 | 76607 
75269 | 75937 | 76631 
75277 | 75941 | 76649 
75289 | 75967 | 76651 


76667 
76673 
76679 
76697 
76717 


75307 | 75979 
75323 | 75983 
75329 | 75989 
75337 | 75991 
75347 | 75997 
75353 | 76001 | 76733 
75367 | 76003 | 76753 
75377 | 76031 | 76757 
75389 | 76039 | 76771 
75391 | 76079 | 76777 


76081 | 76781 
76091 | 76801 
76099 | 76819 
75431 | 76103 | 76829 
75437 | 76123 | 76831 
75479 | 76129 | 76837 
75503 | 76147 | 76847 
75511 | 76157 | 76871 
75521 | 76159 | 76873 
75527 | 76163 | 76883 


75401 
75403 
75407 


76471177071 177743 
76481 | 77191 | 77747 | 78509 
76487 | 77201 | 77761 
79493 |77213 | 77773 
79507 |77237 | 77783 
765211 | 77239 | 77797 


| 
| 


| 7984.7 
79861 
79867 
79873 
79889 
79901 
79903 
79907 


78497 | 79193 
79201 
78511 79229 
78517 | 79231 
78539 | 79241 
78541 | 79259 
78553 | 79273 
78569 | 79279 


77801 
em e) 
77813 


77243 
77249 


| 


79939 
79943 
79967 


78571 | 79283 
78577 | 79301 
78583 | 79309 
78593 | 79319 | 79973 
78607 | 79333 | 79979 
78623 | 79337 | 79987 
78643 | 79349 | 79997 
78649 | 79357 | 79999 
78653 79367 | 80021 
78691 | 79379 | 80039 


80051 


77261 
77263 
77267 
77269 
77279 
77291 
77317 
77323 
77339 
77347 


77839 
77849 
77863 
77867 
77893 
77899 
77929 
77933 
77951 
77969 


78697 | 79393 | 
78707 | 79397 | 80071 
78713 | 79399 | 80077 
78721 | 79411 | 80107 
78737 | 19423 | 80111 
78779 | 79427 | 80141 
78781 | 79433 80147 
77431 | 78049 | 78787 | 79451 80149 
77447 | 78059 | 78791 | 79481 80153 
77471 | 78079 | 78797 | 79493 80167 


7351 
77359 
77369 
77377 
77383 
77417 
77419 


77977 
77983 
TAIOD 
78007 
78017 
78031 
78041 


77477 | 78101 | 78803 | 79531 | 80173 
77479 | 78121 | 78809 | 79537 80177 
77489 | 78137 | 78823 | 79549 80191 
77491 | 78139 | 78839 | 79559 80207 
77509 | 78157 | 78853 | 79561 | 80209 
77513 | 78163 | 78857 | 79579 80221 
77524 | 78167 | 78877 | 79589 80231 
77527 | 78173 | 78887 | 79601 | 80233 
77543 | 78179 | 78889 | 79609 | 80239 


80347 | 81017 | 
80363 
80369 | 81023 
80387 | 81031 
80407 | 81041 
80429 | 81043 
804.47 | 81047 
80449 | 81049 
80471 | 81071 
80473 | 81077 
80489 | 81083 
80491 | 81097 


80513 | 81101 
80527 | 81119 
80537 | 81131 
80557 | 81157 
80567 | 81163 
80599 | 81173 
80603 | 81181 
80611 | 81197 
80621 | 81199 
80627 | 81203 


—-— | 


80629 | 81223 
80651 | 81233 
80657 | 812309 
80669 | 81281 
80671 |81283 


| 81667 


| 81899 


81569 82219 | 82891 | 83609 84319 
81611 82223 | 82903 | 83617 84347 
81619 82231! 82913 | 83621 84349 
81629 82237 | 82939 | 83639 84377 
81637 82241 82963 | 83641 84389 
81647 82261 | 82981 | 83653 84391 
81649 82267 | 82997 | 83663 | 84401 
82279 | 83003 | 83689 | 84407 
82301 | 83009 | 83701 | 84421 
82307 | 83023 | 83717 | 84431 


81671 


-——————— | 


—_——_ 


81689 | 82339 | 83047 
81701 82349 | 83059 
81703 82351 | 83063 
81707 82361 |83071 | 83773 | 84457 
81727 82373 | 83077 | 83777 | 84463 
81737 82387 | 83089 | 83791 | 84467 
81749 82393 | 83093 | 83813 | 84481 
/81761 82421 | 83101 | 83833 | 84499 
81769 | 82457 | 83117 | 83843 | 84503 
| 81773 82463 |83137 | 83857 | 84509 


83719 | 84437 
83737 | 84443 
83761 | 84449 


824.69 | 83177 | 83869 | 84521 
82471 | 83203 | 83873 | 84523 
82483 | 83207 | 83891 | 84533 
82487 |83219 | 83903 | 84551 
82493 |83221 | 83911 | 84559 
(82499 | 83227 | 83921 | 84589 
82507 | 83231 | 83933 | 84629 
| 82529 | 83233 | 83939 | 84631 
82531 | 83243 | 83969 | 84649 
| 82549 |83257 | 83983 | 84653 


81799 
81817 


81839 
81847 
81853 
81869 
81883 


81901 
81gi9 


| 

| 82559 | 83267 | 83987 | 84659 
82561 | 83269 | 84011 | 84673 
82567 | 83273 | 84017 | 84691 
81943 | 82571 | 83299 | 84047 | 84697 
81953 | 82591 | 83311 | 84053 | 84701 


81929 
81931 
81937 


80677 | 81293 
80681 | 81299 | 
80683 | 81307 | 
80687 | 81331 
80701 | 81343 | 


80713 | 81349 


81967 | 82601 | 83339 | 84059 | 84713 
81971 82609 | 83341 | 84061 | 84719 
81973 82613 | 83357 | 84067 | 84731 
82003 82619 | 83383 | 84089 | 84737 
82007 82633 | 83389 | 84124 | 84751 


83399 | 84127 | 84761 


82009 82651 


80737 | 81353 
80747 | 81359, 
80749 | 81371 | 


82013 82657 
82021 82699 
£2031 82721 


83401 $4131 | 84787 
83407 || 94237 || 34798 
83417 | 84143 | 84809 


| 80789 


| 80761 | 81373 | 82037 82723 
80777 | 81401 | 82039 | 82727 
80779 | 81409 82051 | 82729 
80783 | 81421 82067 82757 | 
81439 | 82073 82759 
81457 82129 82763 


80803 | 


80809 | 81463 82139 82781 | 
80819 | 81509 | 82141 | 82787 
80831 |81517 82153 | 82793 
80833 | 81527 | 82163 | 82799 
80849 | 81533 82171 | 82811 
80863 | 81547 82183 82813 
80897 81551 | 82189 82837 


8ogog | 81553 82193 | 82847 
Sogit | 81559 82207 | 82883 


77549 | 78191 | 78893 79613 | 80251 8o917 | 81563 82217 | 82889 


NT RS 


| 33459 | 84211 


83423 | 84163 | 84811 
83431 84179 | 84827 
83437 | 84181 | 84857 
83443 | 84191 | 84859 
83449 | 84199 | 84869 
84871 


—_ 


seen aca seal 
83477 | 84223 |84919 | 
83497 | 84229 | 84947 

83537 | 84239 | 84961 

83557 | 84247 | 84967 

83561 | 84263 | 84977 
83504 | 54209 | Sagas 
83579 | 84307 | S49g1 
83591 | 84313 | 85009 
83597 | 84317 | 85021 


PRIME NUMBERS. 


85027 | 85691 | 86371 | 87119 | 87721 | 88547 | 89209 | 89849 90481 | 91193 | 91939 | 92567 | 93179 | 93911 | 94559 
85037 | 85703 | 86381 | 87121 | 87739 | 88589 | 89213 | 89867 | 90499 | 91199 | 91943 | 92560 | 93187 | 93913 | 94561 
85049 | 85711 | 86389 | 87133 | 87743 | 88591 | 89227 898g1 | 9511 | 91229 | 91951 | 92583 | 93199 | 93923 | 94573 
85061 | 85717 | 86399 | 87149 | 87751 | 88607 | 89231 | 89897 | 90523 | 91237 | 91957 | 92593 | 93229 | 93937 | 94583 
85081 | 85733 | 86413 | 87151 | 87767 | 88609 | 89237 | 89899 | 90527 | 91243 | 91961 | 92023 | 93239 | 93941 | 94597 
85087 | 85751 | 86423 | 87179 | 87793 | 88643 | 89261 | 89909 | 90529} 91249 | 91967 | 92627 | 93241 | 93949 | 94603 
85091 | 85781 | 86441 | 87181 | 87797 | 88651 | 89269 | 89917 | 90533 | 91253 91969 | 92639 | 93251 | 93967 94013 
85093 | 85793 | 86453 | 87187 | 87803 | 88657 | 89273 | 89923 | 90547 | 91283 | 91997 | 92641 | 93253 | 93971 | 94621 
85103 | 85817 | 86461 | 87211 | 87811 | 88661 | 89293 | 89939 | 90583 | 91291 | 92003 92647 | 93257 | 93979 | 94649 
85109 | 85819 | 86467 | 87221 | 87833 | 83663 | 89303 | 89959 | 90599 | 91297 | 92009 | 92657 | 93263 | 93983 | 94651 
85121 | 85829 | 86477 | 87223 | 87853 | 88667 | 89317 | 89963 | 90617 | 91303 | 92033 | 92609 | 93281 | 93997 | 94687 
85133 | 85831 | 86491 | 87251 | 87869 | 88681 | 89329 | 89977 | 961g | 91309 | 92041 92671 93283 94007 | 94.693 
85147 | 85837 | 86501 | 87253 | 87877 | 88721 | 89363 | 89983 | 90631 | 91331 | 92051 | 92081 | 93287 | 94009 | 94709 
85159 | 85543 | 86509 | 87257 | 87881 | 88729 | 89317 | 89989 | 90641 | 91367 | 92077 | 92083 | 93307 | 94033 | 94725 
85193 | 85847 | 86531 | 87277 | 87887 | 88741 | 89381 | go00r | 90647 | 91369 | 92083 92693 | 93319 | 94049 | 94727 
85199 | 85853 | 86533 | 8728 | 87gr1 | 88747 | 89387 | 0007 | 90659 | 91373 | 92107 | 92699 | 93323 | 94057 | 04747 
85201 | 85889 | 865 39 | 87293 | 87917 | 88771 | 89393 | goors | 90677 | 91381 | 92111 | 92707 | 93329 | 94063 | 94771 
85213 | 85903 | 86561 | 87299 | 87931 | 88789 | 89399 | 90017 | 90679 | 91387 | 92119 | 92717 | 93337 | 94079 | 94777 
85223 | 85909 | 86573 | 87313 | 87943 | 88793 | 89413 | 90019 | 90697 | 91393 | 92143 | 92723 | 9337! | 94099 | 94781 
85229 | 85931 | 86579 | 87317 | 87959 | 88799 | 89417 | 90023 | 90703 | 91397 | 92153 | 92737 | 93377 | 94109 | 94789 


————— 


85237 | 85933 | 86587 | 87323 | 87961 | 88801 | 89431 | 90031 | 90709 | 9141T | 92173 | 92753 | 93383 | 94111 | 94793 
85243 | 85991 | 86599 | 87337 | 87973 | 88807 | 89443 | 90053 | 90731 | 91423 | 92177 | 92761 | 93407 | o4117 | 94811 
85247 | 85999 | 86627 | 87359 | 87977 | 88811 | 89449 | 90059 | 90749 | 91433 | 92179 | 92797 | 93419 | g4r21 | 94819 
85259 | 86017 | 86629 | 87383 | 87991 | 88813 | 89459 | 90067 | 90787 | 91453 | 92189 | 92779 | 93427 | o4151 | 94823 
85297 | 86017 | 86677 | 87403 | 88001 | 88817 | 89477 | 90071 | 90793 | 91457 | 92203 | 92789 | 93463 | 94153 | 94837 
85303 | 86027 | 86689 | 87407 | 88003 | 88819 | 89491 | 90073 | 90803 | 91459 | 92219 | 92791 | 93479 | 94169 | 94841 
85313 | 86029 | 86693 | 874.21 | 88007 | 88843 | 89501 | 9008Q | 90821 | 91463 | 92221 92801 | 93481 |'94201 | 94847 
85331 | 86069 | 86711 | 87427 | 88019 | 88853 | 89513 | go107 | 90823 | 91493 | 92227 | 92809 93487 | 94207 | 94849 
85333 | 86077 | 86719 | 87433 | 88037 | 8886r | 89519 | gor21 | go833 | 91499 | 92233 | 92821 | 93491 | 94219 | 94873 
85 361 | 86083 | 86729 | 87443 | 88069 | 88867 | 89521 | gor27 | 90841 | 91513 | 92237 | 92831 | 93493 | 94220 | 94889 
85363 | 86111 | 86743 | 87473 | 88079 | 88873 | 89527 | 90149 | 90847 | 91529 | 92243 | 92849 | 93497 | 94253 | 94903 
| 85369 | 86113 | 86753 | 87481 | 88093 | 88883 | 89533 | 90163 | 90863 | 91541 | 92251 | 92857 | 93503 | 94261 | 94907 
185381 | 86117 | 86767 | 87491 | 88117 | 88897 | 89561 | 90173 | 90887 | 91571 | 92269 | 92861 | 93523 | 04273 | 94933 
185411 | 86131 | 86771 | 87509 | 88129 | 88903 | 89563 | 90187 | gogor | 91573 | 92297 | 92863 | 93529 | 94291 | 94949 
85427 | 86137 | 86783 | 87511 | 88169 | 88919 | 89567 | gorgt | 90907 | 91577 | 92311 | 92867 | 93553 | 94307 | 94951 
1 85429 | 86143 | 86813 | 87517 | 88177 | 88937 | 89591 | 90197 | QogIT | 91583 | 92317 | 92893 | 93557 | 94309 | 94961 
85439 | 86161 | 86837 | 87523 | 88211 | 88951 | 89597 | 90199 | 90917 | 91591 | 92333 | 92599 | 93559 | 94321 | 94993 
185447 | 86171 | 86843 | 87539 | 88223 | 88969 | 89599 | 90203 | 90931 | 91621 | 92347 | 92921 | 93563| 94327 | 94999 
185451 | 86179 | 86851 | 87541 | 85237 | 88993 | 89603 | go217 | 90947 | 91631 | 92353 | 92927 | 93581 | 94331 | 95003 
85453 | 86183 | 86857 | 87547 | 88241 | 88997 | 89611 | 90227 | 90971 | 91639 | 92357 | 92941 | 93501 | 94343 | 95009 


——$___. 


85469 | 86197 | 86861 | 87553 | 88259 | 89003 | 89627 | 90239 | 99977 | 91673 | 92363 | 92951 | 93607 | 94349 | Q5021 
85487 | 86201 | 86869 | 87557 | 88261 | 89009 | 89633 | 90247 | 90989 | 91691 | 92369 | 92957 | 93629 | 94351 | 95027 
85513 | 86209 | 86923 | 87559 | 88289 | 89017 | 89653 | 90263 | 90997 | 91703 | 92377 | 92959 | 93937 | 94379 | 95063 
85517 | 86239 | 86927 | 87583 | 88301 | 89021 | 89657 | go271 | 100g | 917TI | 92381 | 92987 | 93683 | 94397 | 95071 
85523 | 86243 | 86929 | 87587 | 88321 | 89041 | 89659 | go281 | grorg | 91733 | 92383 | 92993 | 93791 | 94399 | 95083 
85531 | 86249 | 86939 | 87589 | 88327 | 89051 | 89669 | 90289 | 91033] 91753 | 92387 | 93001 | 93703 | 94421 | 95087 
85549 | 86257 | 8695 ¢ | 87613 | 88337 | 89057 | 89671 | 90313 | 91079 | 91757 | 92399 | 93047 | 93719 | 94427 | 95089 
85571 | 86263 | 86959 | 87623 | 88339 | 8g06g | 89681 | 90353 | Qro8r | 91771 | 92401 | 93053 | 93739 | 94433 | 95093 
85577 | 86269 | 86969 | 87629 | 83379 | 89071 | 89689 | 90359 | 91007 | 91781 | 92413 | 93059 | 93761 | 94439 | 5101 
85597 | 86287 | 86981 | 87631 | 88397 | 89083 | 89753 | 90371 | 91099 | 9180! | 92419 | 93077 | 93763 | 94441 | 95107 


85601 | 86291 | 86993 | 87641 | 88411 | 89087 | 89759 | 90373 | 91121 | 91807 
85607 | 86293 | 87011 | 87643 | 88423 | Sgrot | 89767 | 90379 | 91127 | gI811 
85619 | 86297 | 87013 | 87649 | 88427 | 89107 | 89779 | 90397 | 91129 | 91813 


92431 | 93083 | 93787 | 94447 | 95111 
92459 | 93089 | 93809 | 94463 | 95131 
92461 | 93097 | 93811 | 94477 | 95143 


85621 | 86311 | 87037 | 87671 | 88463 | 89113 | 89783 | gogor | 91139 | 91823 | 92467 | 93103 | 93827 | 94483 | 95153 
85627 | 86323 | 87041 | 87679 | 88469 | 89119 | 89797 | 90403 | 91141 | 91837 | 92479 | 93113 | 93851 | 94513 | 95177 
85639 | 86341 | 87049 | 87683 | 88471 | 89123 | 89809 | 90407 | 91151 | 9184r | 92489 | 93131 | 93871 | 94529 | 95189 
85643 | 86351 | 87071 | 87691 | 88493 | 89137 | 89819 | 90437 | 91153 91867 |92503| 

85661 | 86353 | 87083 | 87697 | 88499 | 89153 | 89821 | 90439 | 91159 | 

85667 | 86357 | 87103 | 87701 | 88513 | 89189 | 89833 | go469 | 91163 
85669 | 86369 | 87107 | 87719 | 88523 | 89203 89839 | 90473 91183 


93133 | 93887 | 94531 | 95191 
93139 | 93889 | 94541 | 95203 
93151 | 93893 | 94543 | 95213 
93169 | 93901 | 94547195219 


91873 | 92507 
91909 | 92551 
91921 | 92557 


PRIME NUMBERS. 


95231 95873 | 96581 97303 | 98011 | 98737} 99397 | 100109 | 100829 | 101503 102121 | 102829 | 103613 104309 
95233 | 95881 | 96587 | 97327 | 98017 | 98773] 99401 | 100129 | 100847 | 101513 102139 | 102841 | 103619 104311 
95239 | 95891 | 96589 | 97367 | 98041 | 98779] 99409 | 100151 | 100853 | 101527 | 102149 | 102859 | 103643 | 104323 
95257195911 | 96601 | 97369 | 98047 | 98801] 99431 | 100153 | 100907 | 101531 | 102161 | 102871 | 103651 | 104327 
95261 | 95917 | 96643 | 97373 | 98057 | 98807] 99439 | 10016g| 100913 | 101533] 102181 | 102877! 103657 | 104347 
95267 | 95923 | 96661 | 97379 | 98081 | 98809] 99469 | 100183 | 100927 | 101537 | 102191 | 102881 | 103669 | 104369 
95273 | 95929 | 96667 | 97381 | 98101 | 98837) 99487 | 100189] 100931 | 101561 | 102197 | 102911 | 103681 | 104381 
95279 | 95947 | 96671 | 97387 | 98:23 | 98849 | 99497 | 100193 | 100937 | 191573 | 102199 | 102913 | 103687 | 104383 
95287 | 95957 | 96697 | 97397 | 98129 | 98867 | 99523 | 100207 | 100943 | 1e1 581 | 102203 | 10 g29| 103699 | 104393 
95311 | 95959 | 96703 | 97423 | 98143 | 98869 | 99527 | 100213 | 100957 | 101599 | 102217 | 102931 | 103703 | 104399 
95317 | 95971 | 96731 | 97429 | 95179 | 98873 | 99529 | 100237 | toog8r | 101603 | 102229 | 102953 | 103723 | 104417 
95327 | 95987 | 96737 | 97441 | 98207 | 98887} 99551 | 100267 | 100987 | 101611 | 102233 | 102967 | 103769 | 104459 
95339 | 95989 | 96739 | 97453 | 98213 | 98893] 99559 | 100271 | 100999 | 101627 | 102241 | 102983 | 103787 | 104471 
95369 | 96001 | 96749 | 97459 | 98221 | 98897 | 99563 | 100279 | 101009] 101641 | 102251 | 103001 | 103801 | 104473 
95383 | 96013 | 96757 | 97463 | 98227 | 98899] 99571 | 100291 | 101025 | 101653 | 102253 | 103007 | 103811 | 104479 
95393 | 96017 | 96763 | 97499 | 98251 | 98909} 99577 | 100297 | 101027 | 101663 | 102259 | 103043 | 103813 | 104491 
95401 | 96043 | 96769 | 97501 | 98257 | 98911] 99581] 100319 | IO1051 | 101681 | 102293 | 103049 | 103837 | 104513 
95413 | 96053 | 96779 | 97511 | 98269 | 98927 | 99607 | 100333 | 101063 | 101693 | 102299 | 103067 | 103841 | 104527 
95419 | 96059 | 96787 | 97523 | 98297 | 98929] 99611 | 100343] 101081 | tor701 | 102301 | 103069 | 103843 | 104537 
95429 | 96079 | 96797 | 97547 | 98299 | 98939] 99623 | 100357 | 101089 | 101719 | 102317'| 103079 | 103867 | 104543 
95441 | 96097 | 96799 | 97549 |.98317 | 98947 | 99643 | 100361 | Lo1107 | 101723 | 102329 | 103087 | 103889 | 104549 
“1 95443 | 96137 | 96821 | 97553 | 98321 | 98953 | 99661 | 100363 | 1or111 | 101737 | 102337 | 103091 | 103903 | 104551 
95461 | 96149 | 96823 | 97561 | 98323 | 98963 | 99667 | 100379 | 101113 | 101741 | 102359 | 163093 | 103913 | 104561 
95467 | 96157 | 96827 | 97571 | 98327 | 98981 | 99679 | 100391 | 101117 | 101747 | 102367 | 103099 | 103919 | 104579 
95471 | 96167 | 96847 | 97577 | 98347 | 98993 | 99689 | 100393 | 101119 | 101749 | 102397 | 103123 | 103951 | 104593 
95479 | 96179 | 96851 | 97579 | 98369 | 98999 | 99707 | 100403 | 101141 | 101771 | 102407 | 103141 | 103963 | 104597 
95483 | 96181 | 96857 | 97583 | 98377 |99013 | 99709] TO0411 | 101149 | 101789 | 102409 | 103171 | 103967 | 104623 
95507 | 96199 | 96893 | 97607 | 98387 | 99017 | 99713 | 100417 | LO1159 | 101797 | 102433 | 103177 | 103969 | 104639 
95527 | 96211 | 96907 | 97609 | 98389 | 99023] 99719 | 100447 | 101161 | 101807 | 102437 | 103183 | 103979 | 104651 
95531 | 96221 | 96911 | 97613 | 98407 | 99041 | 99721 | 100459 | 101173 | 101833 | 102451 | 163217 | 103981 | 104659 


| | | Se | | 


95539| 96223 | 96931 | 07649 | 98411] 99053| 99733 | 100483 | 101183 | 101837 | 102461 | 103231 | 103991 | 104677 
95549| 96233 | 96953 | 97651 | 98419 | 99079| 99761 | 100493 | 101197 | 101839 | 102481 | 1 3237 | 103993 | 104681 
95561 | 96259 | 96959 | 97673 | 98429 | 99083 | 99767 | 100501 | 101203 | 101863 | 102497 | 103289 | 103997 | 104683 
95569 | 96263 | 96973 | 97687 | 984.43 | 99089 | 99787 | 100511 | 101207 | 101869 | 102499 | 103291 | 104003 | 104693 
95581 | 96269 | 96979 | 97711 | 98453 } 99103 | 99793 | 100517 | 101209 | 101873 | 192503 | 103307 | 104009 | 104701 
195597 | 9628t | 96989 | 97729 | 98459] 99109} 99809 | 100519 | 101221 | 10187g | 102523 | 103319| 104021 | 104707 
95603 | 96289 | 96997 | 97771 | 98467 | 99119 | 99817 | 100523 | 101267 | 1018g1 | 102533 | 103333 | 104033 | 104711 
95617 | 96293 | 97001 | 97777 | 98473 | 99131 | 99823 | 00537 | 101273 | 101917 | 102539 | 103349 | 104047 |.104717 
95621 | 96323 | 97003 | 97787 | 98479 | 99133 | 99829 | 100547 | 101279 | 101921 | 102547 | 103357 | 104053 | 104723 
95629 | 96329 | 97007 | 97789 | 98491 | 99137 | 99833 | 100549 | 101281 | 101929 | 102551 | 103387 | 104059 | 104729 


95633 | 96331 | 97021 | 97813 | 98507 | 99139] 99839 | 100559 | 101287 | 101939 | 102559 | 103391 | 104087 | 104743 
95651 | 96337 | 97039 | 97829 | 98519 | 99149 | 99859 | 100591 | 101293 | 101957 | 102563 | 103393 | 104089 | 104759 
95701 | 96353 | 97073 | 97841 | 98533 | 99173 | 99871] 100609 | 101323 | 101963 | 102587 | 103399 | 104107 | 104761 
957097 | 96377 | 97081 | 97843 | 98543 | 99181 | 99877 | 100613 | 101333 | 101977 | 102593 | 103409 | fo4r13 | 104773 
95713 | 96401 | 97103 | 97847 | 98561 | 99191 | 9988x | 100621 | 101341 | 101987 | 102607 | 103421 | 104119 | 1047799 
95717 | 964'9 | 97117 | 97849 | 98563 | 99223} gggoI | 100649 | 101347 | TO1999 | 1026114 103423 | 104123 104789 
95723 | 96431 | 97127 | 97859 | 08573 | 99233 | 99907 | 100669 | 101359 | 102001 | 102643 | 103451 | 104147 | 104801 
95731 | 96443 | 97151 | 97861 | 98597 | 99241 | 99923 | 100673 | 101363 | 102013 | 102647 | 103457 | 104149 | 104803 
95737 | 96451 | 97157 | 97871 | 98621 | 99251 | 99929 | 100693 | 101377 | 102019 ; 102653 | 103471 | 104161 | 104827 
95747 (99457) 97159) 978791 98627 | 99257) 99961 | 100699 | 101383 | 102023 | 102667 | 103483 | 104173 | 104831 
99259} 99971 | 100703 | 101399 | 102031 | 102673 | 103511 | 104179 | 104849 
99277} 99989 | 100733 | 101411 | 102043 | 102677 | 103529 | 104183 | 104851 
99289] 99991 | 100741 | 101419 | 102059 | 102679 | 103549 | 104207 | 104869 
99317 | 100003 | 100747 | 101429 | 102061 | 102701 | 103553 | 104231 | 104879 
99347 | 100019 | 100769 | 101449 | 102071 | 102761 | 103561 | 104233 | 104891 
99349 | 100043 | 100787 | 101467 | 102077 | 102763 | 103567 | 104239 | 1o4gII 
99367 | 100049 | 100799 | 101477 | 102079 | 102769 | 103573 | 104243 | 104917 
99371 | £00057 | 100801 | 101483 | To2101 | 102793 | 103577 | 104281 | 104933 
99377 | 100069 | 100811 | 101489 | 102103 | 102797 | 103583 | 104287 | 104947 


99391 | 100103 | 100823 | 101501 | 102107 | 102811 | 103591 | 104297 | 104953 


; PRIME NUMBERS. 
: 


104959 105673 106373} 107053) 107843 | 108517 | 109169 109849 110603 | 111317 1r2019| 112757 113363 
| 


112031 


104971 105683} 106391 | 107057| 107857| 108529 | 109171 | 109859 | 110609 | 11132 ¥12759| 113371 
104987 | 105691 106397 , 107069 | 107867 1085 33 | 10g1gg | 109873 | 110623 | 11133 a 112061 | 112771] 113381 
104999 105701 | 106411 107071 | 107873 | 108541 | 109401 | 109883 | 110629] 111341 | 12 8H 112787 | 113383 
TOSO1Q | 165727 | 106417 + 107077 | 107881 | 108553 | 10g211 | 1098gI | 10041 111347 | 112069 | 112799} 113417 
105023 | 105733} 106427! 107089 | 107897| 108557 | 109229 | 109897 | 110647 | 111373 | 112087 | 112807 | 113437 
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130787 


130807 
130811 
130817 
130829 
130841 
130843 
130859 
130873 
130927 
139957 


130969 
E3097 
130981 
130987 
131009 
131011 
131023 


IZ104r 


131059 
131063 


: 


131071 
131101 
IZ1111 
131113 
13112g 
131143 
131149 
131171 
131203 


131213 


131221 
132231 
131449 
131251 
131267 
131293 
131297 
131303 
131311 


131317 


131321 
135 ou; 
131363 
131371 
131381 
131413 
131431 
13 Ay, 
131441 


131447 


131449 
1 Si alg 
131479 
131489 
131407 
131501 
131507 
132519 
131543 


131561 


131581 
131591 
131611 
131617 
131627 
131639 
131641 
131671 
131687 
131701 


131707 | 
131711 
131713 
131731 
131743 
131749 
131759 
131775 
131777 
131779 
131783 
131797 
131837) 
131839 
131849 
131861 
1318Q1 § 
131893 
131899 § 
131909 


131927 
eee ss, 
131939 
131941 
TO, 
TS EO59, 


131969 | 


132001 
132019} 
132047 


132049 | 
132059} 


132071 }- 


132103 | 
132109} 
132113] 
{SARS TA 
132151} 
132157 | 
132169} 


132173} 
132199 | 
132229} 
132238 
132241 
oes af! 
1 32z5u 
132263 | 
132283 | 
132257 | 


132209 
132313 |} 
132329 
132331 
132347 
132361 
132367 | 
132371 
132383 
132403 


PRIME NUMBERS. 


133801 |134507 
133811 | 134513 
133813 | 134581 
133831 | 134587 
133843 | 134591 
133853 | 134593 
133873 | 134597 
133877 | 134609 


132409 | 133087 
£32421 | 133997 
132437 | 133103 
132439 | 133109 
132469 | 133117 
132491 | 13312! 
132499 | 133153 
132511 | 133157 


135283 | 135929 | 136559 | 137279 | 138007 | 138661 | 139439 | 140177 | 140827 
135392 | 135937 | 136573 | 137303 | 138041 | 138679 | 139457 | 140191 | 140831 
135319 | 135977 | 136601 | 137321 | 138053 | 138683 | 139459 | 140197 | 140837 
135329 | 135979 | 136603 | 137339 | 138059 | 138727 | 139483 | 140207 | 140839 
135347 | §36013 | 136607 | 137341 | 138071 | 138731 | 139487 | 140221 140863 
135349 | 136027 | 136621 | £37353 | 138077 | 138739 | 139493 | 140227 | 140867 
135353 | 136033 | 136649 | 137359 | 138079 | 138763 | 139501 | 140237 | 140869 
132523 | 133169 | 133919 | 134639 | 135367 | 136043 136651 137363 | 138101 | 138793 | 139511 | 140249 | 140891 
132527 | 133183 | 133949 | 134669 | 135389 | 136057 | 136657 | 137369 | 138107 | 138797 | 139537 | 140263 | 140893 


#33963 | 134677 | 135391 | 136067 | 136691 | 137383 | 138113 | 138799 ae 140897 


135281 | 135913 | 136547 | 137273 | 137999 | 138647 = 140813 


¥32529 | 133187 
132533 | 133201 
132541 | 133213 
132547 | 133241 
132589 | 133253 
132607 | 133261 
132611 | 133271 
132619 | 133277 
132623 | 133279 
132631 | 133283 


133967 | 134081 | 135403 | 136069 | 136693 | 137387 | 138139 | 138821 | 139571 | 140281 140909 
133979 | 134683 | 135409 | 136093 | 136709 | 137393 | 138143 | 138829 | 139589 | 140297 | 140929 
13398t | 134699 | 135427 | 136099 | 136711 | 137399 | 138157 | 138841 | 139591 | 140317 | 140939 
133993 | 134707 | 135431 |136111 | 136727 | 137413 | 138163 | 138863 | 139597 | 140321 | 140977 
133999 | 134731 | 135433 | 136133 | 136733 | 137437 | 138179 | 138869 | 139609 | 140333 | 140983 
134033 | 134741 | 135449 |136139 | 136739 | 137443 | 138181 | 138883 | 139619 140330 |140989 
135461 | 136163 | 136751 | 137447 | 138191 | 13888Q | 139627 
135463 | 136177 | 130753 | 137453 | 138197 | 138893 | 139661 
135467 | 136189 | 136769 | 137477 | 138209 | 138899 | 139663 


135469 | 136193 | 136777 | 137483 | 138239 | 138917 = 141067 


140351 |141023 
140363 | 141041 
140381 | 141061 


134039 | 134753 
134047 | 134777 
134053 | 134789 


134059 | 134807 
134077 | 134837 
134081 | 134839 
134087 | 134851 
134089 | 134857 
134093 | 134867 
134129 | 134873 
134153 | 134887 


132637 | 133303 
132647 |133319 
132661 | 133321 
132667 | 133327 
132679 | 133337 
132689 | 133349 
132697 | 133351 
132701 | 133379 
132707 | 133387 | 134161 | 134909 
132709 | 133391 |4134171 | 134917 


a 134177 | 134921 | 135599 | 136309 | 136897 | 137623 | 138349 | 139091 eolped 141181 


135479 | 136207 {136811 | 137491 | 138241 | 138923 | 139697 | 140407 | 141073 
135497 | 136217 | 136813 | 137507 | 138247 | 138937 | 139703 | 140411 | 141079 
135511 | 136223 | 136841 | 137519 | 138251 | 138959 | 139709 | 140417 | 141101 
135533 | 136237 | 136849 | 137537 | 138283 | 138967 | 139721 | 140419 | 141107 
135559 | 136247 | 136859 | 137567 | 138289 | 138977 | 139729 | 140423 | rq1121 | 
135571 | 136261 | 136861 | 137573 | 138311 | 139021 | 139739 | 140443 | 141131 
135581 | 136273 | 136879 | 137587 | 138319 | 139033 | 139747 | 140449 | 141157 
135589 | 136277 | 136883 | 137593 | 138323 | 139067 | 139753 | 140453 | 141161 
135593 | 130303 | 136889 | 137597 | 138337 | 139079 | 139759 | 40473 | 141179 


-_ 


132739 | 133417 | 134191 | 134923 | 135601 | 136319 | 136943 | 137633 | 138371 | 139109 | 139801 | 140521 I41ig9 
132749 | 133439 | 134207 | 134947 | 135607 | 136327 | 136949 | 137639 | 138373 | 139121 | 139813 | 140527 141209 
132751 | 133447 | 134213 | 134951 | 135613 | 136333 |130951 | 137653 | 138389 | 139123 | 139831 | 140533 | 141221 
Bene 

I4Z0551 | 141233 | 

140557 | 141241 


135617 | 136337 | 136963 | 137659 | 138401 | 139133 139837 
135623 | 136343 | 136973 | 137699 | 138403 | 139169 | 139861 
135637 {136351 |136979 | 137707 | 138407 | 139177 | 139871 : 
135647 | 136361 | 136987 | 137713 | 138427 | 139187 | 139883 40524 ,| SANZ57 | 
135649 | 136373 | 136991 | 137723 | 138433 | 139199 | 139891 | 140593 | 141263 | 
135661 | 136379 | 136993 | 137737 | 138449 | 139201 | 139901 | 140603 | 141269 | 


o_o! OC SS ES OO SO SS 


132757 | 133451 | 134219 | 134989 
134227 | 134999 
134243 | 135007 
133499 | 134257 | 135017 
133519 [134263 | 135019 
133541 | 134269 | 135029 


133451 
133493 


132761 
132763 
132817 
132833 
132851 


138451 
138461 
138469 
133493 


135671 | 136393 | 136999 | 137743 
135697 | 136397 | 137029 | 137771 
135701 | 136399 | 137077 | 137777 
135719 | 136403 | 137087 | 137791 
135721 | 136417 | 137089 | 137803 | 138497 
135727 |136421 | 137117 | 137827 | 138511 
135731 | 136429 | 137119 | 137831 | 138517 
135°743 | 136447 | 137131 | 137849 |,138547 
135757 | 136453 | 137143 | 137867 | 138559 
135781 | 136463 | 137147 | 137869 | 138563 


139267 | 139921 | 140617 | 141283 | 
139273 | 139939 | 140627 | 141301 | 
139291 | 139943 | 140629 | 141307 
139297 | 139967 | 140639 | 141311 
139301 | 139969 | 140659 | 141319 
139303 | 139981 | 140663 | 141353 
139309 | 139987 | 140677 | 141359 
139313 | 13999! | 140681 | 141371] 
139333 | 139999 


132859 | 133559 | 134291 | 135049 
132863 | 133571 | 134293 | 135059 
132887 134327 | 135077 
{132893 134333 | 135089 
j 132911 
132929 
132947 
132949 
132953 


132961 | 133673 | 13436g | 135181 | 135787 | 136471 137153 |137873 | 138569 | 139339 | 140009 140689 | 141403 
132967 | 133691 | 134371 | 135193 | 135799 | 136481 | 137177 | 137909 | 138571 | 139343 | 140053 | 140717 | 141413 
132971 | 133697 | 134399 | 135197 | 135829 | 136483 | 137183 | 137911 | 138577 | 139361 | 140057 | 140729 | 141439 
132989 | 133709 | 134401 | 135209 | 135841 | 136501 | 137191 | 137927 | 138581 | 139367 | 140069 | 140731 | 141443 
1133013 | 133711 |134417 | 135211 | 135851 | 136511 | 137197 | 137933 | 138587 139369 | 140071 140741 | 141461 
133033 | 133717 | 134437 | 135221 | 135859 | 136519 | 137201 | 137941 | 138599 | 139387 | 140111 | 140759 | 141481 
133039 | 133723 | 134443 | 135241 | 135887 | 136523 | 137209 | 137947 | 138617 | 139393 | 140123 | 140761 | 141497 


133051 | 133733 | 134471 | 135257 | 135893 | 136531 | 137219 | 137957 | 138629 | 139397 | 140143 | 140773 | 141499 

133069 | 133769 | 134489 | 135271 | 135899 | 136537 | 137239 | 137983 | 138637 | 139409 | 140159 | 140779] 141509] | 

133073 | 133782 | 134503 | 135277 | 135911 | 136541 | 137251 | 137993 | 138641 | 139423 140167 | 340797 | 141517 
30 2 


133583 
133597 


134341 | 135119 
134353 | 135131 


132857 | 133543 | 134287 | 135043 
140683 | 141397 


139241 7 140611 141277 : 


SRSnenrneeeeeeseeeneen= ee ee 


_ ee 


PRIME NUMBERS, 


142183 
142189 
142193 
142211 
142217 
142223 
142231 
142237 
142271 
142207 


142319 
142327 
14.2357 
142369 
142381 
142391 
142403 
142421 
142427 


141719 | 142453 
141731 | 142469 
141761 | 142501 
141767 | 142529 
14.1769 | 142537 
141773 | 142543 
141793 | 142547 
141803 | 142553 
141811] 142559 


141829 | 142567 


142513 
142589 
142591 
142601 
142607 
142609 
| 142619 
142657 
142673 
| 142697 


141959 | 142699 
141961 | 142711 
TFIOTE | 142733 
T41QOF | 142757 
142007 | 142759 
142019 | 142771 
14.2031 | 142787 
142039 | 142789 
142049 | 142799 
142057 | 142811 


142061 | 142837 
142067 142841 
142097 | 142867 
142099 142871 
142111 | 142873 
142123 | 142897 
142151 | 142903 
142157 | 142907 
142159 | 142039 


142433 


142963 

142969 
142973 
142979 
1420981 
142998 


143053 
143063 
143093 
143107 


143111 
143113 
143137 
143141 
143159 
GLY 
143197 
ee) 
Tae 


143249 


143257 
143261 
143263 
143281 
143287 
[43291 
143379 
143333 
T3300 


143387 


143401 
(43413 
143419 
143443 
143461 
143467 
143477 
143453 
143489 


143501 


143503 
143509 
143513 
143519 
143527 
143537 
143551 
14.3567 
143569 
143573 


143593 
143609 
143617 
143629 
14365 
143653 
143669 
143677 
143687 


143711 | 


143719 
143729 
143743 
143779 
£43791 
143797 
143807 
143813 
143821 


143827 
143831 
143833 
143873 
143879 
143881 
143909 
143947 
143953 


14397 * 


143977 
143981 
143999 
144013 
14.4031 
144037 
144061 
144071 
144073 
aS 


144139 
144161 
144163 
144167 
144169 
144173 
144203 
144223 
144241 
144247 


14.4253 
144259 
144271 
144289 
144299 
144307 
144311 
144323 
144341 
14.4349 


144379 
144383 
(44407 
144409 
14.4413 
14.4427 
14.4439 
144451 
144461 


144481 
144497 
144511 
144539 
144541 
144563 
144569 
144577 
144583 


144589 


144593 
144611 
14.4629 
144659 
144667 
144671 
144701 
144799 
144719 


144731 


144737 
144751 
144757 
144763 
144773 
144779 
144791 
144817 
144829 
144839 


144847 
144883 
144887 
3 
144899 
144917 

144931 
144941 

144961 
144967 


144973 
144953 
145007 
145009 
145021 
145031 
145037 
145043 
145003 
145069. 


SS 


145091 
145 109 
1451217 
145133 
145139 
145177 
145193 
145207 
145213 


142169 | 142949 | 143699 | 144479] 145219 


TR EES TOS RE TERS SR OR RN PR A ES ALE 


it 


145253 
145259 
145267 
145283 
145280 | 
145303 
145307 
145349 
145361 
145381 


ps | | | | | 


145391 
145399 
145417 
145423 
145433 
145441 
145451 
145459 | 
145463 | 
145471 


145477 
145487 
145501 
T45511 
145513 
145517 
145531 
145543 


145687 
145703 
145709 
145721 
145723 
145753 
145757 
145759 
145771 
145777 


145799 
145807 
145819 
145823 
145829 
145861 
145879 
145897 
145903 
145931 


145933 
145949 
145963 | 
145967 
145999 
145987 
pies 
146009 
146011 
146021 


146023 
146033 
146051 
146057 
146059 


146639 | 


146647 | 
146669 
146677 
146681 
146683 
146701 
146719 
146743 
149749 | 


146767 
146777 
146801 
146807 
146319 


146063 
146077 
146093 
146099 
146117 


146141 
146161 
146173 
146191 
146197 
146203 
146213 
146221 
146239 
146249 


146273 
146291 
146297 
146299 
146309 
140317 
146323 
146347 
146359 
146369 


146381 
146383 
146389 
146407 
146417 


146423 | 


140437 
146449 
146477 
146513 


146519 
146521 
146527 
146539 
146542 
14.6563 
146581 
146603 
149609 
146617 


146833 
146837 
146843 
146849 
146857 


146891 
146893 
146917 
146921 
146933 
146941 
146953 
146977 
146983 


147197 
147209 
147211 
147221 
147227 


147229 
147253 
147203 
147283 
147289 
147293 
147299 
147311 
147319 


T4133" 


147341 
147347 
147353 
14.7377 
147391 
147397 
147401 
14.7409 
147419 


147449 


147451 
147457 
147481 
147487 
147503 
147517 
147541 
147547 
147551 
147557 


147571 
147583 
147607 
147613 
147617 
147629 
147647 
1476061 
147671 
147073 


147727 
147739 
147743 
147761 
147769 
147773 
147779 


147787 


147793 | 


147799 
147811 
147827 
147853 
147859 


14.7863 | 


147881 
147919 


141937 
147949 
147977 
147997 
148013 
148021 
148061 
148063 
148073 
148079 


148091 | 148829 | 149423 
148123 | 148853 | 
148139 | 148859 


148147 | 148861 
1483867 
148153 | 148873 


148151 


148157 
148171 
148193 


148201 
145207 
148229 
148243 
148249 
148279 
148301 
148331 
148339 
148361 


148363 
148367 
148381 
148387 
148399 
148403 
148411 
148429 


| | | | es, 


| 148714 
148721 
148723 
148727 
148747 
14876 
148751 
148783 
148793 
148817 


148199 


| 149549 
149251 


(149269 
| 149287 
(149297 


148891 
148913 
148921 
148927 


148931 
145933 


148949 
148997 
148961 
148991 
148997 
I4QOII 
149021 
149027 


149033 
149053 
149057 
149059 
149069 
149077 
149087 
149049 
149101 
149111 


149113 
149119 
149143 
149153 
149159 
149161 
149173 
149183 
149197 


149213 


149239 


149257 


149309 
a9 523 
149330 


[49341 
14935) 
149371 
149377 
149381 
149393 
149399 | 
149411 | 
149417 
149419 | 


149441 
149459 
149489 
149491 
149497 
149503 
149519 
149521 


140531 


149533 
149543 
149551 
149561 
149563 
149579 
14603 
149623 
149627 
149629 


149689 
149711 
149713 
149717 
149729 
149731! 
149749 
149759 
149767 


| 14977" 


149791 
1498c¢3 
149827 
149837 
149839 
149861 
149867 
149573 
149893 


149899 


149909 
149911 
149921 
149939 
149953 
149969 
14997! 


149993 
150001 


T5oorl 


150041 
159953 
150061 
150067 
ees 
150083 
1 ,00S9 
150091 
15009 

150107 


| 150131 
150151 
150169 
150193 
150197 
150203 
150209 
150211 
150217 


150221 


A I A OI El NC 


150223 
150239 
152743 
150287 
150299 
150301 
AGOS23 
150329 
T5°S43 
199373 


| | 


15O37Th 
we ete, 
150383 
150401 
150407 
150413 
150427 | 
150431 
Weare 
150473 


150497 | 
150503 
150517 
150523 
150533 
150551 
150559 
1505713 
150583 
150587 


150589 
150607 
150611 
150617 
150649 
150659 
150697 
150707 
150721 
15943 


150767 
150769 
159779 
150791 
wag iii 
150827 
150833 
150847 
150869 
150881 


2 SE SR I EI I II EE I IES IE 


| 150883 
1 150889 
| 150893 
150901 
150907 
TSO9T9 
150929 
150959 
f 150961 
| 150967 


150979 
150989 
150991 
151007 
151009 
151013 
151027 
151049 
IS1osi 
151057 


I510gI 
1511zI 
151141 
151153 
T5157 
151163 
151169 
151171 
151189 
I51201 


151213 
551337 
151241 
Ve hepa 
asia 
151253 
a50273 

aS E270 
151289 
151303 


151337 
1151339 
1 151343 
1151357 
1 151379 
151381 

151391 
} 151397 
} 151423 
f 151429 
{ 
1151433 
J 151451 
HI51471 
4151477 

151483 
| 151499 
| 151507 
pISIS17 
HIS1523 

151531 


151537 
TH LSASD. 
E5355 
(51561 
OLE: 


152203 
1§2213 
152219 
152231 
152239 
152240 
152267 
152287 
152293 
Lh A287 


152897 
152899 
152909 
152939 
152941 


PRIME NUMBERS: 


* 


153611 
153623 
153641 
153649 
153689 
1§3701 
153719 
153733 
153739 
153743 


EE CCCI I ee eet tt 


154351 
154369 
154373 
154387 
154.409 
154417 
154423 
154439 
154459 
154487 


155087 
155119 
155137 
155153 
I5s1O1 
155167 


155747 
155773 
155777 
155783 
155797 
155801 
155809 
155821 
155533 
155849 


ee 


151631 
151637 
151643 
T5165 1 
151067 
151673 
151681 
151687 
151693 
151703 


152311 
152363 
152377 
152381 
152389 


152993 
153001 
153059 
153067 
153071 


153749 
153757 
153763 
153817 
153841 
153871 
153877 
153887 
153889 
153911 


154493 
154501 
154523 
154543 
154571 
154573 


154579 |. 


154589 
154591 
154613 


155209 
155219 
19523! 
155251 
155269 


155851 
155861 
155863 
155887 
155891 
155893 


| | | a | a | 


| | | | | | 


151841 
151847 
151849 
151871 
151883 
151897 
IS 1gOi 
T§1903 
151909 
151937 


| | | | | | | 


151939 
151967 
151969 
152003 
152017 
152027 


| a | a | | 


152077 
152081 
152083 

152093 
15211 
152123 
152147 
152183 
152189 
152197 


152429 
152441 
152443 
152459 
152461 
152501 
152519 
Bohai 
162533 
152539 


152563 
152567 
152597 
+2599 
152617 
152623 
152629 
152639 
152641 
152657 


152671 
152681 
152717 
152722 
152729 


152809 | 


152819 
152821 
152833 
152837 
152839 
152843 
152851 


153133 
153137 
153151 
153193 
1§3247 


153287 
153313 
153319 
153337 
153343 
153353 
153359 
19337! 
153379 
153407 


153409 
153421 
153427 
153437 
153443 
153449 
153457 
153469 
153487 
153499 


153509 
153511 
193521 
153523 
153529 
153533 
153557 
153563 


152857 153589 
152879 153607 


| 


153913 
F53929 
153941 
153947 
153949 


154943 
154057. 
154061 
154067 
154273 
154979 
154081 
154087 
15409) 
IS4111 


154127 
T5453 
es eect 
L54I59 
154181 
154183 


154247 
154267 
154277 
154279 
154291 
154303 
154313 
154321 


154333 | 


154339 


154691 
154699 
154723 
154727 


154733 
154747 
154753 
154769 
154787 
154789 
154799 
154807 
154823 
154841 


154849 
154871 
154873 
154877 
154883 
154897 
154927 
154933 
154937 
154943 


155333 
15537) 
155377 
155381 
155333 
155383 
155399 
155413 
155423 
155443 


155453 
155461 
155473 
15550! 
155509 
155521 
155537 
155539 
155557 
155569 


155579 
155581 
155593 
155599 
155609 


155671 
155689 
155693 
155699 
155707 
155717 
155719 
155723 
155731 
155741 


156059 
156061 
156071 


Ee 


156151 
156157 
156217 
156227 
156229 
156241 
156253 
156257 
156259 
156269 


156307 
156319 
156329 
156347 
156353 
156361 
156371 
156419 
156421 
156437 


156467 
156487 
| 156491 
156493 
156511 
156521 
| 156539 
| 150577 


156589 157247 | 157951 
156593 | 157253 | 157991 


156601 | 157259 
156619 | 157271 
156623 | 157273 
156631 | 157277 
156641 | 157279 
156659 157291 
156671 | 157303 
156677 | 157307 
156679 157321 
156683 | 157327 
156691 | 157349 
156703 | 157351 
156707 | 157363 
156719 | 157393 
156727 | 157411 
156733 | 157427 
156749 | 157429 
150781 | 157433 
156797 | 157457 
156799 157477 


a | 


156817 | 157483 
156823 | 157489 
156833 | 157513 
156841 | 157519 
156387 | 157523 
156899 | 157543 
156901 | 157559 
156913 | 157561 
156941 | 157571 
156943 | 157579 


156967 | 157627 
156971 | 157637 
156979 | 157639 
157007 | 157649 
157013 | 157667 
157019 | 157669 
15§7037 | 157679 
157049 | 157721 
157051 | 157733 
157057 | 157739 


157061 | 157747 
157081 157769 
157103| 157771 
157109 | 157793 
157127 | 157799 
157133 | 157813 
157141 157823 
157163 | 157831 
157177 | 157837 
15718: 157841 


157189 | 157867 
157207 | 157877 
157211 | 157889 
157217 | 157897 
1§7219 157901 
157229 | 157907 
157231 | 157931 
157243 | 157933 


157999 
158003 
158009 
158017 


158029 | 


158047 
158071 
158077 
158113 
158129 


158141 
155143 
158161 
158189 
158201 
155209 
158227 


158371 
158393 
158407 
158419 
158429 
158443 
158449 
158489 
158507 
158519 


158527 
158537 
158551 
158563 
158567 
158573 
158581 
158591 
158597 
158611 


158617 
158621 
158633 
158647 
158657 
158663 
158699 
158731 
158747 
158749 


159337 


159389 
159403 


159421 
159431 
159437 
159457 
159463 
159469 
159473 
159491 
159499 
159503 


158759 
155761 
158771 
158777 
(58791 
158803 
158343 
158849 
158863 
158867 


158881 
158909 
158923 
158.27 
158941 
158959 
158981 
158993 
159013 
159017 


15g028 
159059 
159073 
159079 
159097 
159113 
159119 
159157 
159161 
159167 


159169 
159179 
Isgigi 
159193 
159199 
159209 
159223, 
159227 
159233 
159287 


159293 
159311 
159319 


159347 


159349 
159361 


159407 


159521 
159539 
159541 
159553 
159563 
159569 
159571 
159589 
159617 
159623 
159629 
159631 
159607 
159671 

159673 

159683 

159697 } 

159701 

159707 

159721 


159737 
159739 
159763 
159769 
159773 
159779 
159787 
159791 
159793 


159811 


160183 
160201 
160207 
160217 
160231 
160243 
160253 
160309 
160313 
160319 


160343 
160357 
160367 
160373 
160387 
160397 
160403 
160409 
160423 
160441 


~ 


160453 
160481 
160483 
160499 
160507 
160541 
160553 
160579 
160583 
1605G1 


160603 
16c619 
160621 
160627 
160637 
160639 
160649 
160651 
160663 
160669 


160681 
160687 
160697 
160709 
160711 
160723 
160739 
160751 
160753 
160757 


160781 
160789 
160807 
160813 
160817 
160829 
160841 
160861 
160877 
160879 


161137 | 


161407 | 


160883 
160903 
160907 
160933 
160967 
160969 
160981 
160997 
161009 
161017 


161033 
161039 
161047 
161053 
161059 
161071 
161087 | 
161093 | 
161123 


161141 | 
161149 | 
161159 
161167 | 
161201 | 
161221 | 
161233 
161237 
161263 | 
161267 


161281 | 
161303 | 


161639 
161641 
161659 
161683 
161717 
161729 
161731 
161741 


161743 


161761 
161771 


161773 
161779 


(161783 


161807 
161831 
161839 
161869 
161873 


161881 
161911 
161921 


| 161923 


161947 
161957 


/ 161969 


161971 


161977 


161983 
161999 


161309 
161323 | 
161333 | 
161339, 
164341 | 
161363 | 
161377 | 
161387 


161411 | 
161453 
161459 | 
161461 | 
161471 | 
161503 | 
161507 
T6521 
161527 | 


161531 | 
161543 | 
161561 
161563 
161569 
161573 
161591 
161599 
161611 


162007 
162011 
162017 
162053 
162059 
162079 
162091 


162109 | 


162119 
162143 
162209 
162221 
162229 
162251 
162257 
162263 


| 162269 


162277 


162287 
162289 
| 162293 
| 162343 
(162359 
162389 
162391 
162413 


161627 


162419 
162439 


161753 


161879 


162451 
162457 
162473 
162493 
162499 
162517 
162523 
162527 
162529 


162553 


162557 
162563 
162577 


162593 
162601 


162611 
162623 
162629 
162641 
162649 


162671 


162677 
162683 
162691 
162703 
162709 
162713 
162727 
162731 
162739 


162749 
162751 
162779 
162787 
162791 


| 162821 


162823 
162829 
162839 
162847 


162853 


162859 
162881 
162889 
162901 
162907 
162917 
162937 
162947 


| 162971 


162973 
162989 
162997 
163003 
163019 


| 163021 
| 163027 


163061 
163063 
163109 
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163117 
163127 
163129 
163147 
163151 
163169 
163171 
163181 
163193 


163199 


163211 
163223 
163243 
163249 
163259 
163307 
163309 
163321 
163327 


163337 


163351 
163363 
163367 
163393 
163403 
163409 
163411 
163417 
163433 


163469 


163477 
163481 
163453 
163437 
163517 
163543 
163561 
163567 


163573 | 


163601 


163613 


163621 
163627 
163633 
163637 
163643 
163661 
163673 
163679 


163697 
163729 


163733 
163741 
163753 
163771 
163781 
163789 
163811 
163819 
163841 


163847 
163853 
163859 
163861 
| 163871 
163883 
163901 
163909 
163927 
163973 


164513 
164531 
164569 
164581 
164587 
164599 
164617 
164621 
164623 
164627 


163979 
| 163981 
163987 
163991 
163993 
163997 
164011 
| 164023 
164039 
| 164051 


164057 
164071 
164089 


164113 
164117 
164147 
164149 
164173 
164183 


164191 
164201 
164209) 
| 164231 
164233 
164239 
164249) 
| 164251 
164267 | 
164279 | 


| 


164291 
| 164299 
164309 
164321 
164341 
164357 
164363 
164371 
164377 
164387 


164413 
164419 
164429 | 
164431 
164.443 
104447 
164449 
164471 
164477 
164503 


164653 
164663 
164677 
164683 
164701 
1649°7 
164729 
164743 
164767 
164771 


164789 
164809 
164821 


164093 | 164831 


164837 
164839 
164581 


164999 
165001 
165037 
165041 
165047 
165049 
165059 
165079 


165083 
165089 
165103 
165133 
165161 
165173 


165233 
165247 
165287 
165293 
165311 
165313 
165317 
165331 
165343 
165349 


165367 
165379 
165383 
165391 
165397 
165437 
165443 
165449 
165457 
165463 


165469 
105479 
165511 
165523 
165527 
165533 
165541 
165551 
165553 
165559 


165569 
165587 
165559 
165601 
165611 


bitees 


165947 
165961 
165983 


166013 
166021 
166027 
166031 
166043 
166063 
166081 


166099 | 166847 


166147 
166151 
166157 
166169 
166183 
166189 
166207 
166219 
166237 


166247 


166259 
166273 
166289 
166297 
166301 
166303 
166319 
166349 
166351 


166357 | 


166363 
166393 


166399 
166403 


166627 
166631 
166643 
166657 
166667 
166669 
166679 
166693 
166703 


166723 
166739 
166741 
166781 
166783 
166799 
166807 
166823 
166841 
166843 


166619 


| 


166349 
166853 
166861 
166867 
166871 
166909 
166919 
166931 


166949 


166967 
166973 
166979 
166987 
167009 
167017 
167021 
167023 
167033 
167039 


167047. 
167051 
167071 
167077 
167081 
167087 
167099 
Lec roy 
167113 
167117 


167119 
167149 
167159 
167173 
167177 
147191 
167197 
167213 
167221 
167249 


167261 
167267 
167269 
167309 
167311 
167317 
167329 
167339 


167341 
167381 


167393 
167407 
167413 
167423 
167429 
167437 
167441 
107443 
167449 
167471 


167483 
167491 
167521 
167537 
167543 
167593 


167597 
167611 


167621 
167623 


167627 


167633 
167641 
167663 
167677 


167633 
167711 
167729 
167747 


167759 


167771 
167777 


167779 
167801 


168089 
168109 
168127 
168143 
168151 


168193 
168197 
168211 
168227 
168247 
168253 
168263 
168269 
168277 
168281 


169097 
169111 
169129 
169151 
169159 
169177 
16918: 
169199 
169217 
169219 


169241 
169243 
169249 
169259 
169283 
169307 
169313 | 
169319 
169321 
169327 


169339 
169343 
169361 
169369 
169373 
169399 
169409 
169427 
169457 
169471 


169483 
169489 
169493 
169501 
169523 
169531 
169553 
169567 
169583 
169591 


163869 
168887 
168893 
168899 
168901 
168913 
168937 
168943 


168977 
168991 


170047 
170057 
170063 
170081 
170099 
I70101 
170111 
170123 
170141 


170179 
170189 
170197 
170207 
170213 
170227 
170231 
170239 
70243 
170249 


170263 
170267 
£70279 
£12203 
BAao 
170327 
170341 
LIS 
170351 
170353 


170363 
170369 
170374 
170383 
170389 
1779393 
1704.13 
170441 


170447. 


170473 


170483 
170497 
170503 
170509 
£79537 
179539 
170551 
E7OSSY 
179579 
170603 


170609 
170627 
170633 
170641 
170647 
170669 
170689 
170701 
170707 
170711 


170741 
170749 
179759 
170761 
170967 
170773 
179777 
170801 
170809 


170827 
170837 
170843 
170851 
170857 
170873 
170881 
170887 
170899 
170921 


170927 


P7O953 
ace pk 
170971 
171007 
171023 
171029 
OS 
171047 
171049 


T7953 
171077 
171079 
171091 
171103 
I7IIZI 
171161 
171163 
171167 
171169 


171179 
171203 
171233 
171251 
171253 
171263 
171271 
171293 
171299 


171317 


171329 
171341 
171383 
171401 
171403 
171427 
171439 
Vi pigs, 
171467 


171469 


171473 
171481 
171491 
I71517 
171529 
171539 
171541 
171553 
171559 
171571 


171917 
171923 
171929 
£71937 
171947 
172001 
172009 


172021 | 


172027 


172031 


172049 
172069 
172079 
172093 
172097 
172127 
va heidas: | 
172153 
ETtS7 
172169 


172171 


172181 
172199 
1972203 
172217 


172283 
172297 
172307 


| 172313 


171653 
B72O59 | 
171671 
171673 
171679 


171697 
171707 
171713 
I71719 
171733 
171757 
171761 
171763 
171793 
171799 | 


171803 


‘171811 


171823 
171827 
171851 
171863 
171869 
171877 
171881 
171889 


172321 
172331 
172343 
172351 
172357 
PPS T3 


UT2399 
172411 
172421 
172423 
172427 
RIAS33 
RIA 39 
172441 
172489 


LIPS] 


172517 
“17259 


172541 
172553 
172561 
1725.73 
172583 
172589 
L259] 
172603 


172607 
172619 
172633 
172643 


172709 
172719 
172721 
172741 
L251 
172759 
172787 
172801 
172807 
172829 


172849 
172853 
172859 
172867 
172871 
172877 


3| 172883 
Ws aot 8) 


172999 
173021 


173087 
173099 
173137 
173141 
173149 
173177 
173183 
173189 
173191 
173207 


173209 
173219 
173249 
173263 
173267 
173273 
173279 
173291 
173293 
173297 
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173347 
173357 
173359 
473429 
a7 343% 


173531 
173539 
173543 
173549 
173561 
173573 
173599 
173617 
173629 


173647 


173651 
173659 
173669 
173671 
173683 
173687 
173699 
173707 
173713 


sak he iad 


173741 
173743 
173773 
br eh WMd 
173779 
173783 
173807 
173819 
173827 
173839 


173851 
173861 
173867 
173891 
173897 
¥739°9 
EN ail 
ie 3 
B75953 
173969 


173977 
173951 
173993 
174007 
174017 
174019 
174047 
174049 
174061 
174067 


174071 
174077 
174079 
174091 
174101 
174121 
174137 
174143 
174149 
174157 


174299 
174311 
174329 
174331 
174337 
174347 
174367 
174389 
174407 
174413 


174431 


174443 
174457 
174467 
174469 
174481 
174487 
174491 
174527 
1745 33 


174569 


174613 
174617 
174631 
174637 
174649 
174653 
174659 


174673 
174679 
174703 
174721 
174737 
174749 
174761 
174703 
174.767 
174773 


174799 
174821 
174829 
174851 
174859 
174877 
174893 
174901 
174907 
174917 


174929 
174931 
174943 
174959 
174989 
17499! 
175003 
175013 
175039 
175061 
175067 
175069 
175079 
175081 
175103 
175129 
175141 
175211 
175229 
175261 


175267 


175277 
175291 
175303 
175309 
175327 
175333 
175349 
175361 
175391 


175393 
175403 
175411 
175433 
175447 
175453 
175463 
175481 
175493 
175499 


gti aby 
pilose a: 
175543 
175573 
175601 
175621 
175631 
175633 
175649 
175663 


175673 
175687 
175691 
175699 
175709 
175723 
175727 
175753 
175757 
175759 


175781 
175783 
175811 
175829 
175837 
175843 
175853 
175859 
175873 
175891 


175897 
175909 
175919 
175937 
175939 
175949 
175961 
175963 
175979 
175991 


173995 
176017 
176021 
176023 
176041 
176047 
176051 
176053 
176063 
176081 


176087 
176089 
176123 
176129 
176153 
176159 
176161 
176179 
176191 
176201 


176207 
176213 
176221 
176227 
176237 
176243 
176261 
176299 
176303 
176317 


176321 
176327 
176329 
176333 


176401 
176413 
176417 
176419 
176431 
176459 
176461 
176467 
176489 
176497 


176503 
176507 
176509 
176521 
176531 
176537 
176549 
|176551 
| 176557 


176591 
176597 
176599 
176609 
176611 
176629 
176641 
176651 
176677 


176711 
176713 
176741 
176747 
176753 
176777 
176779 
176789 
176791 
| #76797 


| 176807 
| 176809 
176819 
176849 
| 176857 
| 176887 
| 176899 
176903 
176921 
176923 


176573 


176699 


176927 
176933 
176951 
176977 
176983 
176989 
£77007 
177011 
BV 7O13 
wa fee 


177043 
177091 
177101 
177109 
177113 
177127 
PAT TSI 
177167 
177173 
177209 


177211 
L721 
177223 
177239 
177257 
177269 
177283 
177301 
177319 
177323 


177337 
177377 
177379 
177383 
177409 
177421 
177427 
177431 
177433 
177467 


177473 
177481 
177487 
177493 
177511 
177533 
177539 
| 177553 
177589 
177601 


177623 
177647 
177677 
177679 
177691 
177739 
177743 
177761 
177763 
177787 


177791 
177797 
177811 
177823 
177839 


177907 
177913 
177917 
177929 
177943 
177949 
177953 
177967 
177979 
178001 


178021 


178037 
178039 
178067 
178069 
178091 
178093 
178103 
178117 
178127 


178141 
178151 
178169 
178183 
178187 
178207 
178223 
178231 
178247 


178249 


178259 
178261 
178289 
178301 
178307 
178327 
178333 
178349 
178351 
178361 


178393 
178397 
178403 
178417 
178439 
178441 
178447 
178469 
178481 
178487 


178903 
178907 


178909 
178921 
178931 
178933 
178939 
178951 
178973 
178987 
179021 
¥79°9Z9 


179807 
179813 
179819 
179821 
179827 
179833 
179849 
179897 
179899 
179903 


179143 
179161 
179167 
179173 
179203 
E7QGA09 
E79ZE3 
479233 
179245 
179261 


179269 
179281 
179287 
179317 
179321 
179327 
179351 
179357 
179369 
179381 | 


179909 
179917 
179923 
179939 
179947 
179951 
179953 
179957 
17999 
179981 


179989 
ieee) 
180001 
180007 
180023 
180043 
180053 
180071 
180073 


179383 
179393 
179407 
179411 
179429 
179437 
179441 
179453 
179461 
179471 


180097 
180137 
180161 
180179 
180181 
180211 
180221 
180233 
180239 
180241 


179479 
179483 
179497 
179519 
179527 
179533 
179549 
179563 
179573 
179579 


180247 
180259 
180263 
180281 
180287 


179581 
179591 
179593 
179603 


180077 


180473 
180491 


180497 
180503 


180751 
180773 
180779 
180793 
180797 
180799 
180811 
180847 
180871 
180883 
180907 
180949 


180959 
I81oO01 


181003 
181019 
181031 
181039 
181061 
181063 


181081 
181087 
181123 
18114! 
181157 
181183 
181193 
181199 
181201 
181211 


181361 
181387 
181397 


181399 
181409 


181501 
181513 
181523 
181537 
181549 


181553 
181603 


181607 
181609 
181619 


181639 
181667 
181669 
181693 
181711 
181717 
181721 
181729 
181739 


ISI751 


181757 
181759 
181763 
181777 
181787 
181789 
181813 
181837 
181871 
181873 


181889 


181891 
181903 
181913 
181919 


| 


_ 180337 


180347 
| 180361 


| 180371 
180379 
| 180391 
180413 
180419 
179779 180437 
179801 | 180463 


181213 
181219 
181243 
181253 
181273 
181277 
181283 
181297 
181301 
181303 


PRIME NUMBERS. 


| 182089 


182099 
182101 
182107 
182111 
182123 
182129 
182131 
182141 
182159 


182167 
182177 
182179 
182201 
182209 
182233 
182239 
182243 
182261 


182279 


182297 
182309 
182333 
182339 
182341 
182353 
182387 
182389 
182417 
182423 


182431 


182443 
182453 
182467 
182471 
182473 
182489 
182503 
182509 


182519 


182537 
182549 
182561 
182579 
182587 
182593 


182599 
182603 


182617 
182627 


182639 
182641 
182653 
182657 
182659 
182681 
182687 
182701 
182711 
182713 


182747 | 183479 | 184199 
182773 | 183487 | 184211 
182779 | 183497 | 184231 
182789 | 183499 | 184241 
182804 | 183503 | 184259 


——— | TEE ene! aa 
| ——$—$ $$ 


182867 
182887 
182893 
182899 
182921 
182927 
182929 
182933 
182953 
182957 


184321 
184333 
184337 
184351 
184369 
184409 
184.417 
184441 


183571 
183577 
183581 
183587 
183593 
183611 
183637 
183661 
183683 


183691 | 184463 


184477 
184.487 
184489 
184511 
184517 
184523 
184553 
184559 
184567 
184571 


183697 
183707 
183709 
183713 
183761 
183763 
183797 
183809 
183823 
183829 


182969 
182981 
182999 
183023 
183037 
183041 
183047 
183059 
183067 
183089 


cece pa | | 


184577 
184607 
184609 
184627 
184631 


183091 
183119 
183151 
183167 


183871 


183877 
183881 


183907 


183917 
184633 
184649 
184651 
184669 
184687 


SN eee 


184693 
184703 
184711 
184721 
184727 
184733 
184753 
184777 
184823 
184829 


183973 
183979 
184003 
184007 
184013 
184031 
184039 
184043 
184057 
184073 


184081 
184087 
184111 
184117 
184133 
184153 
184157 
184181 
184187 
184189 


184831 
184837 
184843 
184859 
184879 
184901 
184903 
184913 
184949 
184957 


183373 
183377 
183383 
183389 
183397 
183437 
183439 
183451 
183461 


183473 


184447, 


184967 
184969 
184993 
184997 
184999 
185021 
185027 
185051 
185057 
185063 


185069 
185071 
185077 
185089 
185099 
185123 
185131 
185137 
185149 


185153 


185161 
185167 
185177 
185183 
185189 
185221 
185233 
185243 
185267 
185291 


185299 
185303 
185309 
185323 
185327 


185533 


185539 
185543 
185551 
185557 
185567 
185569 
185593 


185599 
185621 


185641 


185651 
185677 


185681 | 186271 


185683 
185693 
185699 
185707 
185711 
185723 
185737 


_—$_—-—___—_. 


185747 
185749 
185753 
185767 
185789 
185797 
185813 
185819 
185821 
185831 


185833 
185849 
185869 
185873 
185893 
185897 
185903 
185917 
185923 
135947 


185951 
185957 
185959 


185971. 


185987 


186239 


186247 |187049 


186253 | 187067 
186259 | 187069 
187073 
TS5203 |Pe7eo 
186299 | 187091 
186301 | 187111 
| 186311 | 187123 
| 186317 187127 
| 186343 | 187129 
186377 | 187133 


| 186379 
186391 


186397 
186419 
186437 
1864.51 
1864.69 
| 186479 
186481 
186551 


186569 
186581 
186583 
186587 
186601 
186619 
186629 
186647 
186649 
186653 


187219 
187223 
187237 
187273 
187277 
187303 
187337 
187339 


187349 
187361 


187973 
187987 
188011 
188017 
188021 
188029 
188107 
188137 
188143 
188147 


186671 
186679 
186689 
186701 
186707 
186709 
186727 
186733 


186743 
186757 


187367 
187373 
187379 
187387 
187393 
187409 
187417 
187423 
187433 
187441 


188159 
188171 
188179 
188189 
188197 
188249 
188261 
188273 
188281 
188291 


186761 
186763 
186773 
186793 
186799 
186841 
186859 
186869 
186871 
186877 


188299 
188303 
188311 
188317 
188323 
188333 
188351 
188359 
188369 
188389 


187463 
187469 
187471 
187477 
187507 
187513 
187531 
187547 
187559 
187573 


186883 
186889 
186917 
186947 
186959 
187003 
187009 
187027 
187043 


188401 
188407 
188417 
188431 
188437 
188443 
188459 
188473 
188483 
188491 


187597 
187631 
187633 
187637 
187639 
187651 
187661 
187669 
187687 
187699 


189929 
189947 


PRIME NUMBERS. 


197473 
191491 


192859 
192877 


103577 
193597 


192173 
192187 


194309 
194323 | 


196579 
196583 


195817) 
195863 


195089 
IQS103 


192883 
192887 
192889 
192917 
192923 
192931 
192949 
192961 


193601 
193603 
193607 
193619 
193649 
193663 


195869 
195883 
195887 
195893 | 
195907 | 
193679 | 194471 | 195163 | I95919 | 196681 
193703 | 194479 | 195193 | 195929 196687 


ee | J 


aan 195197 196699 | 197383 


196597 
196613 
196643 
196657 
196661 
196663 


194353 
194371 
194377 
194413 
194431 
194443 


195121 
195.127 
195131 
POSTS 7 
POSTS 7 
195161 


191497 
191507 
191509 


192191 
192193 
192229 
192233 
Mie t] 
192251 
ee | 
192263 
191561 | 192271 | 192971 
ae petal ital! | 
191579 | 192317 | 192979 
POR IEN pS cas RRS Ret ae 
191621 | 192323 | 193003 
192341 | 193009 
a et 
193031 
eI S) 
193051 


189949 
189961 


190759 


197371 


189377 he 
190823 
190829 


190837 


193727 | 194507 | 195203 | 196709 | 197389 
193741 RAY? 1895220 195971 | 196717 | 197419 
193751 | 194527 | 195241 | 195973 | 196727 | 197423 
193757 | 194543 | 195253 | 195977 | 196739 | 197441 
R037 03 | eee 195259} 195991 | 196751 | 197493 
ee 195271 | 195997 | 196769 


189359 
189391 
189401 


| 193789 | 194591 | 195277 | 196003 | 196771 
193793 | 194609 | 195281 | 196033 | 196799 
193799 bse eN AS RE ha lecn 196817 
193811 | 194653 | 195319 | 196043 | 196831 | 197551 
193813 | 194059 | 195329 | 196051 196837 | 197567 
193841 | 194671 | 195341 | 196073 196853 | 197569 
193847 | 194681 | 195343 | 196081 | 196871 | 197573 
193859 192687 | 19330 | 196114 196873 | 197597 


190711 
190717 
190753 


190243 | 190921 
eee? oe 
190261 | 190997 | 191707 
190271 | Ig1021 
190283 | 191027 
191033 


192431 


193861 | 194687 | 195359} 196111 196879 | 197599 
193871 | 194707 | 195389 | 196117 | 196901 | 197609 
191039 193873 | 194713 | 195401 | 196139 196907 | 197621 
191047 19318 | 193877 | 194717 | 195407 | 196159 196919 | 197641 
188861 191057 193183 | 193883 | 194723 | 195413 | 196169 196927 | 197647 
188863 193891 | 194729 
188869 193937 194749 
188891 193939 194767 
188911 £93943 | 94d / 2 
188927 193951 194800 | 
188933 1193957 194813 
188939 1193979 , 194819 
188941 | 193993 194827 
188953 1194003 194839 
188957 194017 194861 


188983 
188999 
18gorr 
189017 


192463 


197651 


(195427 196171 | 196961 
197677 


195443 | 196177 196991 
195457 | 196181 | 196993 
195469 | 196187 | 197003 
195479 | 196193 | 197009 
195493 | 196201 | 197023 
195497 | 196247 | 197033 
195511 196271 | 197059 
195527 | 196277 | 197063 
195539 | 196279 | 197077 


193189 
193201 
193243 
193247 
193261 
193283 
193301 
193327 
193337 
193357 


| Ss | 


191801 
191803 
191827 
191831 


my 
PAPER 
eas 
192571 


IQIO71 
191089 
191099 
IQIII9g 
191123 


IQO33I 
190339 
190357 
190367 


194863 
194867 
194869 
194891 
194083 194899 
194087 194911 
194917 
194933 


194027 | 
194057 | 
194.069 | 
19407 | 


192617 
192629 
192631 
192637 
192667 
192677 
192697 
BOSAL 


195541 | 196291 | 197083 
195581 196303 | 197089 
195593 | 196307 197101 
195599 | 196331 | 197117 
196337 | 197123 
| 196379 | 197137 | 1 
196387 | 197147 

196429 | 197159 
192743 | 194963 | 195709 | 196439 | 197161 
192749 | 194977 | 196453 197203 
194119, 195733 | 196459 197207 
194141 195737 | 196477 | 197221 
194149 195739 | 196499 | 197233 | 
194179 195743 | 196501 | 197243 | 197933 
194197 195751 | 196519 | 197257 | 197947 
194203 | 195761 | 196523 | 197261 | 197957 
194239 | 195049] 195781 | 196541 | 197269 
194263 | 195053 | 195787 | 196543 | 197273 | I¢ 
194267 | 195071" 195791 | 196549 | 197279 | 197969 
194269 195077 | 195809 | 196561 197293 | 197971 


190507 
hee ee 
t90729 
190537 
190543 
190573 


whee 


189467 | 190207 | 190913 | 191689 | 192383 | 193057 
192037 


189139 | 189799 | 190607 | 191341 | 192047 
189149 | 189817 | 190613 | 191353 | 192053 
189151 | 189823 | 190633 |.191413 | 192091 
189169 | 189851 | 190639 | 191441 | 192097 
189187 | 189853 | 190649 | 191447 | 192103 
189199 | 189859 | 190657 | 191449 | 192113 
189223 | 189877 | 190667 | 191453 | 192121 
189229 | 189881 | 190669 | 191459 | 192133 | 192833 | 193549 
189239 189887 | 190699 | 191461 | 192149 | 192847 | 193559 
189251 189901 | 190709 | 191467 192161 | 192853 | 193573 


VoL. XXVIII. 


pee es 
192767 
192781 
192791 
ao? be] 
192811 
192817 


193451 | 
193463 | 
193469 
193493 
193507 
193513 
193545 


194989 
195023 
195029 
195043 
195047 


PRIME NUMBERS. 


198013] 198719 199487 | 200201 | 201007 201767 | 202441 203233 | 203977 | 204749 
198017 | 198733 | 199489 | 200227 201011 | 201769 202471 | 203249 | 203989 | 204751 


198031 | 198761 | 199499 | 200231 | 201031 | 201781 | 202481 zog2q| sonon? | 20479 


205463 | 206197 | 206923 
205477 | 206203 | 206933 
205483 | 206209 | 206939 
205487 | 206221 | 206951 
205493 | 206233 | 206953 
205507 | 206237 | 206993 
205519 | 206249 | 207013} 
205529| 206251 | 207017 
205537) | Zales 207029 
205549 | 206273 | 207037 


198043 | 198769 | 199501 | 200237 | 201037 | 201787 | 202493 | 203293 | 204007 | 204791 
198047 | 198811 | 199523 | 200257 | 201049 | 201791 | 202519] 203309 | 204013 | 204793 
198073 | 198817 199559 | 200273 | 201073 | 201797 | 202529 | 203311 204019 | 204797 
198823 | 199567 | 200293 | 201101 | 201809 | 202549 | 203317 204023 | 204803 
198827 | 199583 | 200297 | 201107 | 201821 202567 | 203321 | 204047 204821 


198829 | 199601 | 200323 | 201119 | 201823 | 202577 | 203323 , 204059 204857 
198833 | 199603 | 200329 | 201121 | 201827 | 202591 | 203339 204067 | 204859 


198083 
198091 
198097 
198109 


201139 | 201829 | 202613 | 203341 204101 204871 | 205553 206279 | 207041 
2O1I1§1 | 201833 | 202621 | 203351 | 204107 | 204887 | 205559 | 206281 | 207061 
201163 | 201847 | 202627 | 203353 | 204133 | 204913 | 205589 206291 | 207073 
201167 | 201881 | 202637 | 203363 | 204137 | 204917 | 205603 | 206299 | 207079 
201193 | 20188g | 202639 | 203381 | 204143 | 204923 | 205607 | 206303 | 207113 
201203 201893 | 202661 | 203383 | 204151 204.931 | 205619 | 206341 | 207121 
201209 | 201907 | 202667 | 203387, 204161 | 204947 3 207127 


198127 
198139 
198173 
198179 
198193 
198197 
198221 
198223 
198241 
198251 


199621 | 200341 
199637 | 200351 
199657 | 200357 
199669 | 200363 
199673 | 200371 
199679 | 200381 
199687 | 200383 
199697 | 200401 
199721 | 200407 
199729 | 200437 


198839 
198841 
198851 
198859 
198899 
198901 
198929 
198937 
198941 
198943 


201211 | 201911 | 202679 | 203393 | 204163 | 204973 | 205633 | 206351 | 207139 
205651 | 206369 | 207169 
205657 


201233 | 201919 | 202693 | 203417 | 204173 | 204979 
201247 | 201923 | 202717 | 203419 | 204233 | 204983 


206383 | 207187 


205019 | 205661 | 206399 | 207191 


200443 | 201251 | 201937 202729 | 203429 204251 
206407 | 207197 


200461 | 201281 | 201947 | 202733 203431 | 204299 | 205031 | 205663 
200467 | 201287 | 201953 | 202747 | 203449 | 204301 | 205033 | 205703 | 206411 | 207199 
200483 | 201307 | 201961 | 202751 | 203459| 204311 | 205043,| 205721 | 206413 | 207227 


198257 | 198953 
200513 | 201329 | 201973 | 202753 | 203461 | 204319 | 205063 ee 


198259 | 198959 
198277 198967 
198281 | 198971 
198301 | 198977 
198313 | 198997 
198323 199021 
198337 | 199033 
198347 | 199037 
198349 | 199039 


199739 
199741 
199751 
199753 
199777 
199783 
199799 
199807 
199811 
199813 


200569 | 201337 | 201979 | 202757 | 203531 | 204329 | 205069 | 205763 | 206447 | 207241 | 
200573 | 201359 | 201997 | 202777 | 203549 | 204331 | 205081 | 205783 | 206461 | 207257 
200579 | 201389 202001 | 202799! 203563 204353 | 205097 | 205817 | 206467 | 207269 
200587 | 201401 | 202021 | 202817 | 203569 | 204359 | 205103 | 205823 | 206477 | 209287 
200591 | 201403 | 202031 | 202823 | 203579 | 204361 | 205111 | 205837 | 206483 | 207293 


1 


198391 | 199081 | 199831 | 200609 | 201437 | 202061 | 202859 | 203617 | 204371 | 205133 | 205879 | 206501 | 207307 
198397 | 199103 | 199853 | 200639 | 201449 | 202063 | 202877 | 203627 | 204377 | 205141 | 205883 | 206519 | 207329 
198409 | 199109 | 199873 | 200657 | 201451 | 202067 | 202879 | 203641 | 204397 | 205151 | 205913 | 206527 | 207331 
199151 | 199877 | 200671 | 201473 | 202087 | 202889 | 203653 | 204427 205157) 205037 206543 | 207341 
199153 | 199889 | 2co68g | 201491 | 202099 | 202907 | 203657 | 204431 | 205171 | 205949 | 206551 | 207343 
199181 | 199909 | 200699 | 201493 | 202109 | 202921 | 203659 | 204437 205187 | 205951 | 206593 | 207367 
199921 | 200713 | 201497 | 202121 | 202931 | 2036634 204439 | 205201 | 205957 | 206597 | 207371 
199207 | 199931 | 200723 | 201499 | 202127 | 202933 20369 
19921I | 199933 | 200731 201511 | 202129 202949203713 


et 


—e; 
\o 
ye) 

_ 
\O 
w 


204443 | 205211 | 205963 | 206603 | 207377 


Wi astehe Be et 
198377 | 199049 | 199819 | 200597 | 201413 ae 203591 | 204.367 | 205129 | 205847 | 206489 | 207301 
204461 | 205213 | 205967 | 206623 | 


207401 


199247 | 199961 | 200771 | 201517 | 202183 | 202967 | 203761 | 204481 | 205223 | 205981 | 206627 
199261 | 199967 | 200779 | 201547 | 202187 | 202973 | 203767 | 204487 | 205237 | 205991 | 206639 | 207433 
199267 | 199999 | 200789 | 201557 | 202201 | 202981 | 203771 | 204509 | 205253 | 205993 | 206641 | 207443 
19928Q | 200003 | 200797 | 201577 | 202219 | 202987 | 203773 | 204511 #95207 | 200039 206651 | 207457 
199313 | 200009 | 200807 | 201581 | 202231 | 202999 | 203789 | 204517 | 205297 | 206021 | 206699 | 207463 
199321 | 200017 | 200843 | 201589 | 202243 | 203011 | 203807 | 204521 | 205307 | 206027 | 206749 | 207469 
199337 | 200023 | 200861 | 201599 | 202277 | 203017 | 203809 | 204557 | 205319 | 206033 | 206779 | 207479 
199343 | 200029 | 200867 | 201611 | 202289 | 203023 | 203821 | 204563 205327 | 206039 206783 | 207481 
199357 | 200033 | 200869 | 201623 | 202291:| 203039 | 203843 | 204583 205339 | 206047 206803 
198593 | 199373 | 200041 | 200881 | 201629 | 202309 } 203051 | 203857 | 204587 | 205357 | 206051 | 206807 


——— 


199379 =i 201653 | 202327 | 203057 203869 | 204599 205391 | 206069 206813 


198599 
198613 | 199399 | 200087 
198623 | 199403 | 200117 
198637 | 199411 | 200131 
198641 | 199417 | 200153 


207509 
207511 


207517 


200899 | 201661 | 202339 | 203117 | 203873 | 204601 | 205397 | 206077 | 206819 
200903 | 201667 | 202343 | 203141 | 203897 | 204613 | 205399 | 206081 | 206821 
200909 | 201673 | 202357 | 203173 | 203909 | 204623 | 205417 | 206083 | 206827 | 207521 
200927 | 201683 | 202361 | 203183 | 203911 | 204641 | 205421 | 206123 | 206879 | 207523 
198647 | 199429 | 200159 | 200929 | 201701 | 202381 | 203207 | 203921 | 204667 | 205423 | 206153 | 206887 | 207541 
198659 | 199447 | 200171 | | 201709 | 202387 | 203209 | 203947 | 204679 | 205427 | 206177 
198673 | 199453 | 200177 200983 201731 | 202393 Bee heats 204707 | 205433 | 206179 
198689 | 199457 | 200183 200987 201743] 202403 | 203221 | 203969 | 204719 | 205441 | 206183 
198701 | 199483 | 200191 200989 201757 | 202409 | 203227 | 203971 | 204733 | 205453 | 206191 


to 
° 
te) 
© 
— 
-_ 


206897 | 207547 
206909 | 207551 
206911 | 207563 
206917 | 207569 


PRIME NUMBERS. 


207589 | 208309 | 209039 209717 | 210359 211097 | 211811 | 212651 | 213383 | 214133 


207593 | 208319 | 209063 | 209719} 210361 | 211129 | 211817 | 212669 | 213391 | 214141 
207619 | 208333 | 209071 | 209743 | 210391 | 211151 | 211859 | 212671 | 213397 | 214147 
207629 | 208337 | 209089 | 209767 | 210401 | 211153 | 211867 | 212677! 213407 214163 
207643 | 208367 | 209123 | 209771 | 210403 | 211177 | 211873 | 212683 | 213449 | 214177 
20765 3 | 208379 | 209147 | 209789 | 220407 | 211187 | 211877 | 212701 | 213461 214189 
207661 | 208387 | 209159 | 209801 | 210421 | 211193 | 211879 | 212777] 213467 | 214211 
207671 | 208391 | 209173 | 209809 | 210437 | 211199 | 211889 | 212791 | 213481 | 214213 
207673 | 208393 | 209179 | 209813 | 210461 | 211213 | 211891 | 212801 | 213491 | 214219 
207679 | 208409 | 209189 | 209819 | 210467 | 211217 | 211927 | 212827 | 213523 | 214237 


215681 
215687 
215689 
215693 
215723 
219737 
215753 
215767 
215771 
215797 


214817 
214831 
214849 
214853 
214867 
214883 
214891 
214913 
214939 
214943 


ie) 
~ 
OF 
>= 
oo 
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215801 
215827 
215833 
215843 
215851 
215857 
215863 
215893 
215899 
2ES9O9 


207709 | 208433 | 209201 | 209821 | 210473 | 211219} 211931 | 212837 213533 | 214243 | 214967 
207719 | 208441 | 209203 | 209837 | 210481 | 211229 211933 | 212843 | 213539] 214259| 214987 
207721 | 208457 | 209213 | 209851 | 210487 | 211231 | 211943 | 212851 | 213553 214283 | 214993 
207743 | 208459 | 209221 | 209857 | 210491 | 211241 | 211949 | 212867 | 213557 214297 | 215051 
207763 | 208463 | 209227 | 209861 | 210499 | 211247 | 211969 212869| 213589 214309 | 215063 
207769 | 208469 | 209233 | 209887 | 210523 | 211271] 211979 212873 | 213599 214351 | 215077 
207797 | 208489 | 209249 | 209917 | 210527 | 211283 211997 | 212881 | 213611 | 214363 | 215087 
207799 | 208493 | 209257 | 209927 | 210533 | 211291 | 212029 | 212897 | 213613 | 214373 | 215123 
207811 | 208499 | 209263 | 209929 | 210557 | 211297 212039 | 212903 213623 | 214381 | 215141 
207821 | 208501 | 209267 | 209939 | 210599 | 211313 212057 | 212909 213637 | 214391 | 215143 


214399] 215153 
214433 / 215161 
sie add ae hall 
214451 | 215183 
ATAGS7 | 245198 
214463 | 215197 
214469 | 215239 
214481 | 215249 
214483 | 215261 
2 EGOS | AF ATS 


: 


be (ee 


215921 | 216743 
215927 | 216751 
215939 | 216757 
215953 | 216761 
215959 | 216779 
215981 | 216781 
215983 | 216787 
216023 | 216791 
216037 | 216803 
216061 | 216829 


207847 | 208513 | 209299 | 209959 | 210619 | 211333 | 212099 | 212923 | 213649 
207869 | 208519 | 209311 | 209971 | 210631 | 211339 | 212117 | 212969 | 213659 
207877 | 208529 | 209317 | 209977 | 210643 | 211349 | 212123 | 212981 | 213713 
207923 | 208553 | 209327 | 209983 | 210659 | 211369 | 212131 | 212987 | 213721 
207931 208577 209333 | 209987 | 210671 | 211373 212141 | 212999) 213727 
207941 | 208589 | 209347 | 210011 | 210709 | 211403 | 212161 | 213019] 213737 
207947 | 208591 | 209353 | 210019 | 210713 | 211427 | 212167 | 213023 | 213751 
207953 | 208609 | 209357 | 210031 | 210719 | 211433 | 212183 | 213029 | 213791 
207967 | 208627 | 209359 | 210037 | 210731 213799 


207971 | 208631 | 209371 | 210053 =: 212207 | 213067 | 213821 


207833 | 208511 | 209269 | 209953 | 210601 | 211319 212081 | 212917 213641 


211441 | 212203 | 213043 


214507 | 215279 | 216071 
214517 | 215297 | 216091 
214519 | 215309 | 216103 
214531 | 215317 | 216107 
214541 | 215329] 216113 
214559 | 215351 | 216119 
214561 | 215353 | 216127 
214589 | 215359 | 216133 
214603 | 215381 | 216149 
214607 | 215389 | 216157 


207973 | 208657 | 209388 | 210071 | 210761 | 211469 | 212209| 213079| 213827 
207997 | 208667 | 209393 | 210097 | 210773 | 211493 | 212227| 213091 | 213833 
208001 | 208673 | 209401 | 210101 | 210803 | 211499 | 212239] 213097] 213847 
208003 | 208687 | 209431 | 210109 | 210809} 211501 | 212243 | 213119] 213859 
208009 | 208697 | 209441 | 210113 | 210811 | 211507 | 212281 | 213131] 213881 
208037 | 208599 | 209449 | 210127 | 210823 | 211543 | 212293 | 213133| 213887 
208049 | 208721 | 209459 | 210131 | 210827 | 211559 | 212297 | 213139| 213901 
208057 | 208729 | 209471 | 210139 | 210839 | 211571 | 212353 | 213149] 213919 
208067 | 208739 | 209477 | 210143 | 210853 | 211573 | 212369| 213173 | 213929 


214631 | 215393 | 216173 
214639 | 215399 | 216179 
214651 | 215417 | 216211 
214657 | 215443 | 216217 
214663 | 215447 | 216233 
214667 | 215459 | 216259 
214673 | 215461 | 216263 
214691 | 215471 | 216289 


208099 | 208787 | 209519 | 210169 | 210869 | 211597 | 212411 | 213193 | 213947 
208111 | 208799 | 209533 | 210173 | 210901 | 211619 | 212419 | 213203 | 213949 
208121 | 208807 | 209543 | 210187 | 210907 | 211639 | 212423 | 213209 | 213953 
208129 | 208837 | 209549 | 210191 | 210911 | 211643 | 212437 | 213217 | 213973 
208139 | 208843 | 209563 | 210193 | 210913 | 211657 | 212447 | 213223 | 213977 
208141 | 208877 | 209567 | 210209 | 210923 | 211661 | 212453 | 213229| 213989 
208147 | 208889 | 209569 | 210229 | 210929 | 211663 | 212461 | 213247 | 214003 


208073 | 208759 | 209497 | 210157 = 212383 | 213181 | 213943 


214807 | 215653 | 216431 


211789| 212627 | 213359] 214091 
214811 215659 | 216451 


| 208283 210323 | 211073 
211801 | 212633 | 213361 | 214129 


208291 | 209029 | 209707 | 210347 | 211093 


208189 210233 | 210943 | 211681 | 212467 | 213253 | 214007 | 214723 | 215483} 216317 
208207 210241 | 210961 | 211691 | 212479 | 213263 | 214009 214729 | 215497 | 216319 
208213 210247 | 210967 | 211693 | 212501 | 213281 | 214021 | 214733 215503 | 216329 
208217 210257 | 211007 | 211711 | 212507 | 213287) 214031 | 214741 | 215507 | 216347 
208233 210263 | 211039 | 211723 | 212557 | 213289| 214033 | 214759 215521 | 216371 
208231 210277 | 211049 | 211727 | 212561 | 213307| 214043 | 214763 | 215531 | 216373 
208253 210283 | 211051 | 211741 | 212573 | 21331g| 214051 | 214771 215563 | 216379 
208261 210299 | 211061 | 211747 | 212579 | 213329| 214063 | 214783 | 215573 | 216397 
208277 210317 | 211063 | 211777 | 212587 | 213337 | 214069 | 214787 | 215587 | 216401 
208279 210319 | 211067 | 211781 | 212593 | 213349| 214087 | 214789 | 215617 | 216421 
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Prime Vertical. See VerTIcAL. 

Primer Verticals, in Dialling, or Prime vertical dials, are 
thofe projected on the plane ot the prime vertical circle, or 
on planes parallel to it. 

Thefe are what we likewife call dire&, ere&, north, or 
fouth dials. But fince every plane hath that pole raifed or 
depreffed upon it, which lies open to it, therefore this plane 
(if adire& fouth) hath the fouth pole elevated; and, con- 
fequently, the ftyle, whofe height muft be the complement 
of the latitude of the place, will point downwards. Where- 
fore, to find the hour’s diftance from the meridian upon this 
plane, the proportion is as the radius is to the fine of the 
ityle’s height, or co-latitude, fo is the tangent of the hour, 
or angle at the pole, to the tangent of the feveral hours 
diftant from the meridian. 

By this canon, the hours requifite for the plane, as alfo the 
half-hours, quarters, &c. being calculated and fet in a table ; 
the dial is defcribed after the fame manner as the horizontal 
dial. North direct eve& dials are but the reverfe fide of the 
fouth, becaufe lying in the fame azimuth with it; therefore 
it is no more but turning the fouth dial upfide down, and 
leaving out the fuperfluous hours between 5 and 7, and 4. and 
8, and the north dialis made. Only note, that the ftyle 
muft point upwards to the north pole. See Diav. 

Prime of the Moon, is the new moon at her firft appear- 
ance, for about three days after her change. See Golden 
NuMBER. 

Prime is alfo ufed, in the Romifh church, for the frft of 
the canonical hours, fucceeding to lauds. 

Prime, in Fencing, is the firft and chief of the guards ; 
which is that the body is in, immediately after drawing the 
{word ; being fitteft to menace and terrify the enemy, by 
reafon the point of the fword 1s held higher up to the eye 
than in any of the other guards. - 

Prime, or Priming of a Gun. Sce PRIMING. 

PRIMEIRA, in Geography, a river of Africa, which 
branches off from the Formofa, and runs intothe Atlantic, 
15 miles W. of the main ftream. é 

PRIMEL Port, a cape of France, in the Englith 
channel; 8 miles E.N.E. of St. Pol de Leon. N. lat. 48° 
43’. W. long. 4°. 

PRIMER Fine, in Law. See PR@FINE. 

Primer Seifin, Prima feifina, or the firft feifin; a branch 
of the king’s prerogative, by which he had the firft poffef- 
fion of all Jands and tenements held of him in chief, of which 
his tenant died feifed in fee ; and confequently the rents and 
profits of them, till livery was fued, which fuit being com- 
monly within a year and day next after the death of the 
tenant, therefore the king ufed to take at an average the 
firft fruits, that is to fay, one year’s profit of the land. 
And this afterwards gave a handle to the popes, who claimed 
to be feudal lords of the church, to claim in like manner 
from every clergyman in England the firft year’s profits of 
his benefice, by way of primitiz, or firit fruits. 

Thefe erttehy were only due, if the heir was of full 
age; but if he was under the age of twenty-one, being a 
male, or fourteen, being a female, the lord was entitled to 
the wardfhip of the heir, and was called the guardian in chi- 
valry. : 


But all charges arifing by primer feifin, are annulled by 
ftat. 12 Car. Il. 

PRIMICERIUS, in Antiquity, the firft or chief perfon 
in any office or dignity. 

In this fenfe the word occurs frequently in the code, 
and even in our old Enghih laws: though it is there alfo 


occafionally ufed for a nobleman; as primicerius totius 
Anglia. 
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The Romans had great variety of primicerii, both in the 
church and the emperor’s court ; a primicerius of the empre/s, 
primicerius Augufalis, primiccrius of the bardariota, primiceriz 
of the legions, of the court, of the chamber, of the palace, &c. 

The ecclefiaftical primicerius, Du-Cange obferves, was the 
fame with the chanfor among us. 

In the church of Metz, the primicerius is the firft digni- 
tary of the diocefe, and prefides at aflemblies of the clergy, 
in prejudice of the bifhop. 

At Venice the dean of the church of St. Mark is called 
primocirio, or primicerius : he is independent of the patriarch 
of Venice, and enjoys epifcopal privileges. 

PRIMIERO, in Geosraphy, a {mall ifland inthe gulf of 
Venice, near the coaft of Friuli. N. lat. 45° 45/. 
13. 30). 

PRIMING, or Prime of a Gun, is the gunpowder put 
into the pan of {mall arms, and into the vent of cannon, 
near the opening of the touch-hole, in order to fire the 
piece. The priming is the laft thing done in charging. See 
CHARGE. | 

For pieces of ordnance, they have a pointed iron red to 
pierce the cartridge through the touch-hole, called the 
primer, or priming-tron: and it ferves to difcover whether 
the powder contained in it is thoroughly dry, and fit for 
immediate fervice. 

PriMinG, among Painters, fignifies the laying on of the 
firft colour. 

PRIMING, in Japan Work. See JAPANNING. 

PRIMIPILARIT, or Primopiraru, or Primipilares, 
in Antiquity, were properly fuch as had formerly borne the 
office of primipilus, or firit centurion of a legion, to whom 
was entruited the care of the banner. 

Some will alfo have primipilarii to have been a deno- 
mination given to the foldiers of the firft cohort of a 
legion. 

The primipilarii had confiderable advantages ; one of the 
chief was, that moft of the foldiers who died in the cam- 
paign, left them their heirs. 

PRIMIPILUS, or Primopitus, or Primipili centurioy 
the centurion of the firft cohort of a legion, who had charge 
of the Roman eagle. 

PRIMITIA, the firft fruits gathered of the earth ; 
of which the ancients made prefents to the gods. 

In Leviticus, the primitiz of all friits are enjoined to 
be offered to God. . 

In our law, the primitiz are one year’s profits, after avoid- 
ance, of every {piritual living, as rated in the king’s books. 
See Primer Seifin, and First fruits. : 

PRIMITIVE, in Grammar, a root; or a word in a 
language, which is neither derived from any other language, 
nor compounded from any other words of the fame. See 
Roor, Worp, &c. 

Thus God is a primitive ; Godly, a derivative; God-like, 
a compound. 

PRIMITIVE, in Arithmetic. See Prime and NuMBER. 

PRIMO, in the J/talian Mufic, is often abridged thus, 
P° or I°, and added to other words, as, primo canto, the 
firft treble ; alto primo, the firft counter-tenor ; tenore primo, 
the firit tenor ; bafo primo, the firft bafs ; fagotto primo, the 
firft bafloon ; choro primo, the firft chorus, &c. 4 

Primo beneficio ecclefaftico habendo, in Law, a writ dire&- 
ed from the king to the lord chancellor, appointing him to 
beftow the benefice that fhall firft fall in the king’s gift, 
above or under fuch a value, upon this or that clerk. See 
BENEFICE. 

Propofitio de Primo adjacente. See PRoposiTIon. 

PRIMOCHE, Niz, in Geography, a townof Ruflia ns 

the 
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the government of Saratov, on the Motcha; 104 miles E. 
of Chvalinfk. 

; Primocue, Sred, a town of Ruffia, in the government 

of Saratov, on the Motcha; 108 miles E. of Chvalinfk. 

Primocue, Var, atown of Ruflia, in the government 
of Saratov; 116 miles E. of Chvalinfk. 

PRIMOGENITURE, Primocenirura, the right of 
firft-born, or eldeft fon or child, _ 

The right of primogeniture feems to be an unjuft prero- 
gative, and contrary to natural right : for fince it is birth 
alone that gives children a title to the paternal fucceffion, the 
chance of primogeniture fhould not throw an inequality 
among them. 

The “ infolent’ prerogative of primogeniture,’? as Mr. 
Gibbon denominates it, was unknown among the Romaas : 
the two fexes were placed upon a juft level ; all the fons and 
daughters were entitled to an equal portion of the patri- 
monial eftate; and if any of the fons had been intercepted 
by a premature death, his perfon was reprefeated, and his 
fhare was divided by his furviving children. On the failure 
of the dire line, the right of fucceflion mutt diverge to 
the collateral branches. 

Accordingly, the right of primogeniture, which calls 
the elder born to the crown, preferably to the others, was 
not introduced into France till very late: it was unknown to 
the firft race of kings ; and even to the fecond. 

The four fons of Clovis fhared the kingdom equally 
among themfelves ; and Louis le Debonnaire did the fame : 
it was not till the race of Hugh Capet, that the prerogative 
of fucceffion to the crown was appropriated to the firft- 
born. 

By the ancient cuftom of gavel-kind, {till preferved in 
fome parts of our ifland, primogeniture is of no account ; 
the paternal eftate being equally fhared by all the fons. See 
Descent, and Right of Crown. 

PRIMOPILUS. See Primrrizus. 

PRIMORES, in Ornithology, denote the quill-feathers 
which {pring frem the firft bones of the wings, and are ten 
in number. 

PRIMORIE, in Geography, a province of Dalmatia, on 
the coat of the Adriatic, between the Cetina and the Na- 
renta. This was called by the ancients “ Dalmatia,’’ and 
by the later Greeks ‘‘ Parathalaflia.”” 

PRIMROSE, James, in Biography, an ingenious phy- 
fician, was born of Scottifh parents at St. Jean d’Angely, 
in the province of Guienne, in France, where his father 
was minifter. He received the degree of mafter of arts at 
Bourdeaux, and then went to Paris, where he was enabled 
to purfue his medical ftudies by the liberal patronage of 
James I. king of England. He afterwards completed his 
education at Montpellier, where he was admitted to the 
doftorate in the year 16173 andthen repaired to England, 
with a view to pra¢tife his profeflion. In 1629 he was ad- 
mitted ad eundem at Oxford, and forthwith fettled at Hull, 
where he acquired extenfive reputation and practice. Hewas 
- author of many works, fome of which, however, remain 
the monuments of his illiberality and prejudice, being writ- 
ten in a captious ftyle, in oppofition to the difcovery of the 
circulation, recently promulgated by the immortal Harvey, 
with all the demonitrative proofs that can even now be ad- 
duced, if we except that of the microfcope. The follow- 
ing are the titles of his works: “ Exercitationes et Ani- 
madverfiones in Librum de Motu cordis et Circulatione fan- 
guinis, adverfus Gul. Harveum ;’’ Lond. 1630. “ Ani- 
madverfiones de Joannis Waldi Difputatione quam pro cir- 
culatione fanguinis propofuit ;”? Amft. 1639. “De vulgi 
Erroribus in Medicina;”’ ibid. 1639. This work pafled 
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through many editions, and was tranflated into French and 
Englith. «* Animadverfiones in Thefes quas pro circula- 
tione fanguinis in Academia Ultraje€&tenfi Henricus le Roy 
propofuit ;”” Lug. Bat. 1640. ‘* Enchyridion Medicum 
Practicum ;”? Amft. 1650. “ Ars Pharmaceutica ;’’ ibid. 
1651. ‘ De Morbis Mulierum et Symptomatis Libri V.;’* 
Rot. 1655.  Deftructio Fundamentorum Medicina Vo- 
bifci Fortunati Plempii;’’ ibid. 1657. “ De Febribus 
Liber IV.;” ibid. 1658. ‘* De Morbis Puerorum Partes 
dux ;”? Rot. 1659. Eloy Dié&. Hift. de la Med. 

Primrose, in Botany, &c. See Primuwa. 

Primrose, Evening or Night. See GQ2norHera. 

Primrose, Peerle/s. See NARcIssus. 

PRIMULA, in Botany, a name given to the Primrofe, 
as the firit offering of fpring, (from primus,) and retained 
by Linnzus for the genus te which that favourite flower 
belongs ; though, as he remarks in fome parts of his writings, 
there are plants, in various countries, more ftri&tly Sin pe! 
to fuch an appellation.—Linn. Gen. 80. Schreb. 106. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 800. Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. Sm. 
Fl. Brit. 222. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 1. 307. Purth 137. 
Juff. 96. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 98. Gertn. t. 50.—Clafs 
and order, Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Precie, Linn. 
Lyfimachia, Jul. Primulacee, Ventenat, Brown. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, tubular, 
with five angles, and five acute upright teeth, permanent. 
Cor. of one petal; tube cylindrical, about the length of the 
calyx, terminating in a {mall hemifpherical neck; limb 
{preading, cut half way down into five inverfely heart- 
fhaped, emarginate, obtufe fegments ; throat pervious. 
Stam. Filaments five, very fhort, in the neck of the corolla; 
anthers pointed, erect, converging, within the mouth, 
Pif. Germen fuperior, globofe ; ityle thread-fhaped, the 
length of the calyx ; ftigma globofe. eric. Capfule 
roundifh, fullas long as the perianth which clothes it, of one 
cell, opening with ten teeth at the fummit. Seeds numeraus, 
roundifh, on an ovate-oblong unconneéted receptacle. 

Eff. Ch. Capfule of one cell, with ten teeth. Tube of 
the corolla cylindrical; throat pervious. Stigma globofe. 

Linnaus reckoned up feven or eight fpecies of Primula; 
Willdenow 18. They are all hardy, perennial, herbaceous 
plants, natives of cool, generally mountainous, countries, 
and blofloming in the fpring. Their leaves are fimple and 
radical, Flower-ftalks radical ; for the moft part umbel- 
late. Flowers red, purple, or yellow, varying in fome 
{pecies from one hue to the other, and frequently fweet- 
{fcented. Four fpecies, or more properly three, are natives 
of Britain; and of thefe, with a few of the moft remarkable 
foreign ones, we fhall give charaGters and fynonyms. 

P. vulgaris. Common Primrofe. Hudi. 83. Fl. Brit. 
n. 1. Engl. Bot. t. 4. Ait. n. 1. (P. acaulis; Curt. 
Lond. fafc. 6. t. 16. P. veris y; Linn. Sp. Pl. 205. 
P. elatior 8; Willd. n. 3. P. veris minor ; Ger. Em. 781.) 
—Leaves toothed, wrinkled. Stalks fingle-flowered. Limb 
of the corolla flat.—Native of groves, thickets and banks, 
ona fertile foil, throughout Europe, bloffoming with us in 
profufionin April and May. The root is oblong, toothed, 
rather flefhy. Leaves obovate-oblong, light green, rugged, 
fomewhat pubefcent, four or five inches in length, but much 
enlarged after the flowers are palt. Flower—/la/is numerous, 
about equal to the leaves, fimple, though more or lefs dif- 
tin@ly united by a common bafe, and occafionally elevated 
all together on one general ftalk, fo as to compofe an umbel, 
accompanied by lanceolate éradeas, termed by Linnzus an 
involucrum. Flowers of a delicate fulphur-colour, with an 
orange eye, faintly but agreeably fcented. A rofe-coloured 
variety is found in the Levant, and fometimes occur's in 

England. 
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England. We have feen it originate, with either a fimple 
or compound inflorefcence, as above defcribed, from feeds 
of the common Primrofe, and hence perhaps came the Po- 
lyanthus, fo induftrioufly cultivated. The gardeners a 
a double lilac-coloured variety, Curt. Mag. t. 229, whic 
is eafily increafed, and a lefs hardy one of a dark brown ; 
but the double fulphur-coloured Primrofe is peculiarly ele- 
ant. This laft blooms regularly two or three weeks later 
fon the reft. 
P. elatior. 
Brit. n. 2. 


Oxlip, or Great Cowflip. With. 234. Fl. 
Engl. Bot. t.513. Ait. n.2. (P. elatior  ; 
Willd. n. 3. p veris 8; Linn. Sp. Pl. 204.)—Leaves 
toothed, wrinkled. Stalk many-flowered. Limb of the 
corolla flat.—Found in groves, paftures and thickets, in 
England and elfewhere, but not frequently. It feems to be 
a variety of the former, with a greatly elevated common 
fowerStalk, and much fhorter partial ones. The flowers 
however are fmaller, and more drooping. The /eaves are 
occafionally contraéted in the middle, but lefs regularly or 
diftinétly than thofe of the following. We are moit inclined 
to think this true P. e/atior a mule between the Primrofe 
and Cowllip, diftinét from the cafually umbellate varieties of 
the former that are defcribed above. 

P. weris. Common Cowflip, or Paigle. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
204. Willd. n. 2. Ait. n. 3. Fi. Brit. n. 3. Engl. 
Bot. t. 5. Bulliard t. 171. (P. officinalis; Curt. Lond. 
fafc. 6. t. 15. P. veris major; Ger. Em. 780.)—Leaves 
toothed, wrinkled, contraéted in the middle. Stalk many- 
flowered. , Limb of the corolla concave. Plentiful in 
meadows and paftures of England and other parts of Europe, 
but only on a ftrong foil of clay or marle, flowering in April 
or May. This is unqueftionably a moft diftinét {pecies, 
though Linnzus confidered it as a variety of the Prim- 
rofe.. The bloffoms communicate their aromatic fra- 
grance, and narcotic quality, to made wines, which thence 
have arefemblance to the mufcadel wines of the fouth of 
France. 

P. farinofa. Bird’s-eye Primrofe. Linn. Sp. Pl. 205. 
Willd. n.4. Ait. n. 4. Fl. Brit. n. 4. Engl. Bot. t. 6. 
Curt. Lond. fafc. 6. t. 14. Fl. Dan. t. 125. (P. veris, 
flore rubro; Ger. Em. 783.)—Leaves crenate, fmooth ; 
powdery underneath. Limb of the corolla flat. Found in 
boggy mountainous meadows in Weftmoreland and the 
north-weft part of Yorkfhire, as well as in other fub-alpine 
countries of Europe, flowering in June or July. This 
pretty fpecies is about half the fize of the Cowflip. The 
Jeaves are of a deep fhining green, and fmooth, above ; white 
and powdery, like the flower-ftalks and calyx, underneath. 
Corolla of a beautiful rofe-coleur. 

P. longiflora. Long-flowered Primula. Jacq. Auitr. 
append. t. 46. Willd. n. 8.—Leaves ferrated, {mooth ; 
powdery beneath. Umbel drooping. Tube of the corolla 
greatly elongated. Native of the alps of Switzerland, Italy, 
Carinthia, &c. Wulfen in Jacquin’s work well aflerts this 
to be a diftin@ {pecies from the laft, from which it differs 
in the length, and paler purplifh hue, of the corolla, as well 
as in having larger, lefs powdery, /eaves. We have fine 
fpecimens from the late Mr. Davall’s herbarium. 

P. marginata. Silver-edged Primula. Curt. Mag. t. 191. 
Willd. n. 10. Ait. n. 9.—Leaves obovate, with tooth- 
like powdery ferratures. Stalk many-flowered. Bracteas 
fhorter than the partial ftalles. Said to be a native of the 
Swifs alps, from whence Meflrs. Lee and Kennedy ob- 
tained, in 1777, this very pretty plant, now common in 
pens where it blooms in March and April. It is beft 

ept in pots, with little moifture ; and will not bear forcing. 
The eaves have a mufky {cent, and are ftrikingly bordered 


with cream-coloured powder. The corolla is of an uniform 
deep lilac. 

P. Auricula. Garden Auricula, or Bear’s-ear. Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 205. Willd. n. 11. Ait. n. 10. (Auricula urfi, 
flore luteo; Ger. Em. 784.)—Leaves obovate, flightly 
ferrated, {mooth, more or lefs powdery. Stalk many- 
flowered, about the length of the foliage.—Native ‘of the 
alps of Switzerland, Germany, Carniola, &c. We have 
gathered it on Mount Cenis. This, the origin of all the 
tine powdered garden auriculas, has, in a wild ftate, much 


lefs powdery /eaves, whofe edges are partially, but often: 


coarfely, ferrated ; their form broadly and obtufely obovate, 
of a lax, leathery, twifted habit. The flowers are {mall 
and yellow, occafionally purple, or red, as ufually feen in 
ordinary gardens. , Their {cent is grateful and peculiar. 

P. cortufoides. Cortufa-leaved Primula. Linn. Sp. Pl: 
206.. Willd. “ns “5.) “Alt. n.. 5.“ @ rte lap et se 
Andr. Repof. t.7. Jacq. Hort. Schoenbr. v. 3. 5. t. 259. 
(P. n. 333 Gmel. Sib. v. 4. 85. t. 45.)—Leaves wrinkled, 
lobed. Stalk many-flowered. Native of Siberia. Fre- 
quent in our more curious gardens, where it flowers in May 
and June. The aves are of a fine green, without any 
mealinefs, varioufly lobed and toothed. Flowers purple, 
very handfome. This fpecies does indeed, as Linnzus ob- 
ferved, approach in habit to Cortufa, but his name is bar- 
baroufly compounded. 

Primuta, in Gardening, contains plants of the low, 
fibrous-rooted, herbaceous, flowery, perennial kind, of which 
the {pecies cultivated are, the common primrofe (P. vul- 
garis) ; the great cowflip or oxlip (P. elatior) ; the com- 
mon cowflip or paigle (P. officinalis) ; the bird’s-eye prim- 
rofe (P. farinofa); the long-leaved bird’s-eye primrofe 

P. longifolia) ; the cortufa-leaved primrofe (P. cortu- 
foides) ; the filver-edged primrofe (P. marginata) ; and 
the auricula, or bear’s-ear (P. auricula). 

The varieties of the firft fort are numerous, being partly 
wild and partly produced by cultivation. The principal of 
which are; the common yellow-flowered; the white; the 
paper white; the red; the double yellow; the double 
white; the double red; the double pink; the double crim- 
fon primrofe. It is a native of moft parts of Europe, 
flowering in March and April with the weod anemone. 

It is obferved that a fine flower of this fort fhould pofiefs 
a graceful elegance of form, a richnefs of colouring, and a 
perfect fymmetry of parts. The properties are moftly 
fimilar to thofe which diitinguifh the auricula, in what re- 
lates to the ftem or fcape, the peduncles or flower-falks, 
and the formation of the umbel, bunch or thyrfe, vulgarly 
termed the fru/s ; the tube of the corolla above the calyx 
fhould be fhort, well filled at the mouth with the anthers, 
and fluted termination rather above the eye; the éye fhould 
be round, of a bright clear yellow, and diftin® ‘from the 
ground-colour ; the grourd-colour is moft admired when 
fhaded with a light and dark rich crimfon, refembling velvet, 
with one mark or {tripe in the centre of each divifion of the 
border, bold and diftinét from the edging down to the eye, 
where it fhould terminate in a fine point ; the petals, techni- 
cally termed the pips, fhould be large, quite flat, and per- 
feétly circular, excepting the {mall indentures between each 
divifion, which feparate it into five (fometimes fix) heart- 
like fegments ; and the edging fhould refemble a bright gold 
lace, bold, clear and diftin€t, and fo nearly of the fame co- 
lour as the eye and ftripes, as fcarcely to be diftinguifbed 
from it. 

The fecond fort varies much in the colour of the flowers, 
but the chief are purple-flowered, red-flowered, gold-co- 
loured, orange-coloured, with various fhades of each. 

The 
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The varieties in the third fort are the common fingle vellow 
cowllip; double yellow cowllip ; fcarlet cowflip ; and hofe, 
and hofe cowflip. 

The fourth fort varies in the fize of the plant, having been 
found wild a foot and half in height ; and in the cultivated 
plant, a tendency to become viviparous has been obferved 
by Curtis, orto produce one or more tufts of leaves among 
the flowers of the umbel. _ In its wild ftate it feeds readily, 
and frequently when cultivated ; the flowers alfo vary with 
parent fhades of purple, and have been found entirely 
white, 

The eighth fort varies much in the leaves and flowers; a3 
the oblong-leaved, roundifh-leaved, broad-leaved, narrow- 
leaved, green-leaved, white or meal-leaved; the purple- 
flowered, of various fhades and variegations ; yellow- 
flowered, of different fhades; double purple-flowered, 
double yellow-flowered, variegated purples, &c. 

With regard to the properties of a fine auricula, they 
are thefe, according to Martyn; the item fhould be ftrong, 
upright, and of fuch a height as that the umbel of flowers 
may be above the foliage of the plant ; the peduncles or foot- 
ftalks of the flowers fhould alfo be ftrong, and of a length 
“ proportional to the fize and quantity of the flowers; which 
fhould not be lefs than fevenin number, that the umbel may 
be regular and clofe; the tube, eye, and border fhould be 
well proportioned, which they will be, if the diameter of 
the firft be one part, of the eye three, and the whole border 
fix parts or thereabouts; the circumference of the border 
fhould be round, or nearly fo, or at leaft not what is called 
flarry ; the anthers ought to be large, bold, and fill the tube 
well ; and the tube fhould terminate rather above the cye, 
which fhould be very white, fmooth, and round, without 
cracks, and diftin@ from the ground-colour; the ground- 
colour fhould be bold and rich, and regular, whether it be 
in one uniform circle, or in bright patches; it fhould be dif- 
tin at the eye, and only broken at the outer part into the 
edging ; a fine black, purple, or bright coffee-colour, con- 
trait beft with the white eye; arich blue, or bright pink, is 
pleafing ; but a glowing fcarlet or deep crimfon would be 
mott defirable, if well edged with a bright green ; this, how- 
ever, can feldom be expected; the green edge is the prin- 
cipal caufe of the variegated appearance in this flower; and 
it fhould be in proportion to the ground-colour, that is, 
about one-half of each ;-the darker grounds are generally 
covered witha white powder, which feems neceilary, as 
well as the white eye, to guard the flower from the {corching 
heat of the fun’s rays. 

It is obferved that all flowers that want any of the above 
properties are turned out into the borders of the garden, or 
rejefted wholly by every good florift, for as there are va- 
rieties every year adil feeds, the bad ones muft make room 
for their betters ; but in fome the paflion for new flowers fo 
much prevails, that fuppofing the old flower to be greatly 
preferable to a new one, the latter muft take place, becaufe 
itis of their own raifing. 

Method of Culture.—Thefe beautiful plants are raifed 
without much difficulty, by proper care and attention in 
their management, with refpect to the parting of the roots, 
and the planting them out in their due feafon; they fucceed 
beft in a ftrong foil, and fome of them, as the primrofe kind, 
in a fhady fituation. 

Culture in the Polyanthus Kinds.—Thefe are all capable of 
being increafed by feed, and the parting of the roots, the 
former being the only method for obtaining new varieties, or 
a large fupply of plants. The feed fhould be colle&ted from 
fuch flowers as have large upright ftems, and which produce 
many flowers upon the italk, being large, beautifully ftriped, 
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open, flat, and not pin-eyed, as from fuch feed a great va- 
riety of good forts may be expeéted ; care fhould however 
be taken that no bad or common flowers ftand near them, as 
ney will be apt to debafe them, by the admixture of their 
arina. 

The feeds fhould be fown in boxes or large pots filled with 
light rich mould. ‘The proper feafon for this bufinefs is in 
the autumn, or the early {pring ; but the former is the 
better, as by fowing then the plants come up well the fame 
year, and are ftrong and fit to plant out the following fpring, 
and are fine plants for flowering the fecond f{priag. In the 
firft feafon the fowing fhould be performed as foon as poffible 
after the feed becomes well ripened ; though fome advife De- 
cember as a good time, or the {pring feafon, it may be done 
in February, March, or the following month. The feed 
fhould be fown over the furface tolerably thick, being 
covered in very lightly, and the boxes or pots placed where 
they may have a little of the morning fun, but not by any 
means the mid-day heats. The plants may be much for- 
warded by the pots or boxes being plunged in a mild hot- 
bed; in the {pring, when dry, they fhould be frequently re- 
frefhed with water, in very moderate proportions at a time, 
removing the plants more into the fhade as the heat advances, 
as it foon deftroys them. The autumn-fown plants fhould 
have a warm fituation during the winter, or be protected 
from frofts or fevere weather by glafles or other means. 

In the {pring, or early fummer, the plants of the different 
fowings will be fufficiently ftrong to plant eut, for which a 
bed or fhady border fhould be prepared, and made rich by 
neat’s dung, on which the plants fhould, be fet out about 
four or five inches diftant in every direétion, care being taken 
to water them occafionally till well-rooted, after which they 
only require to be kept free from weeds; and when they. 
flower in the following {pring the beft flowers fhould be 
marked, and the reft be removed into the borders or other 
places for affording variety ; and the valuable plants may be 
removed, when they have finifhed flowering, into the borders 
or beds where they are defigned to flower and remain, in the 
fame manner as above, watering them flightly till well 
rooted again. The roots afterwards require to be parted 
and removed annually, and the earth of the borders renewed, 
to prevent their degenerating. 

It is neceflary, in order to keep up a proper ftock of 

plants, to raife new feedling plants every two or three years, 
as the old plants moftly decline in beauty after the third 
year. 
In the latter method, the roots fhould be parted in the 
beginning of the autumn, as foon as the flowering is over, 
and it may likewife be done early in the {pring ; but the 
former is the beft time, as the plants get ftronger and flower 
better in the fpring. In performing the work the plants 
fhould be taken up out of the ground, and each bunch 
divided into feveral flips, not too f{mall, unlefs where a great 
increafe is wanted, being careful to preferve fome root to 
each flip ; they are then to be planted in a frefh dug border, 
enriched with dung as above, fetting them five or Fe inches 
afunder, giving them water direétly, and repeating it occa- 
fionally, till they have taken good root. The approved 
forts may, in this way, be eafily preferved. 

Thefe plants are obferved by the editor of Miller’s dic- 
tionary to be very liable to the depredations of {nails and 
flugs, in the {pring of the year; the plants and pots there- 
fore fhould be carefully examined on all fides early in the 
morning. But their worft enemy is a fmall red fpider or 
acarus, which, in fummer, forms its web on the under-fide 
of the leaves. Thefe little infe&ts, fearcely vifible without 


a magnifying-glafs, caufe the leaves to become yellow and 
{potted, 
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{potted, and eventually deftroy the plant; they multiply 
with fuch rapidity as to take pofleffion of a whole colle&tion 
in avery fhort time. Such plants as appear infe&ted fhould 
therefore be immediately felected from the reft, taken up, 
and foaked for two or three hours in a ftrong infufion of 
tobacco water, and then re-planted in a frefh foil or com- 
poft, and removed to a fituation at a diftance from the 
former. But if the whole bed or border be overrun with 
this infe@t, it is beft to take up all the plants, and, having 
foaked them, to plant them elfewhere. The bed or border 
fhould then be trenched up, and remain fallow to the next 
feafon, or be planted with another crop not liable to this 
calamity. — 

In their after-management, they are faid to blow at the 
fame time, and require nearly the fame treatment as auri- 
culas, both with refpe& to foil and fituation ; they are, how- 
ever, more impatient of heat and drought, and more par- 
tial to fhade and moifture. They may be fet in the fame 
fized pots, and in the fame compoft as the auricula, only 
with the addition of more loam; or they may be planted on 
cool fhady beds or borders, being very hardy, and f{eldom 
perifhing in the coldeft and wetteft feafons, becaufe their 
parent is a native of this country; but during the heats of 
fummer they are frequently deltroyed, unlefs proper pre- 
cautions are taken. This diflike to heat feems to indicate, 
it is added, that the pelyanthus is rather the offspring of the 
primrofe, which requires fhade, than Qf the cowflip, which 
grows in open pattures ; though Mr. Miller feems to regard 
it as a variety of the latter. 

The roots of the wild plants, when they can be pro- 
cured, may be taken up, divided, and planted out in the 
autumn, when they will flower in the following fpring. 

The fourth fort readily feeds in its. wild ftate, and alfo 
frequently when cultivated ; but is fcarcely worth the pains 
to raife it from feed, fince a {trong root may be divided fo as 
to form many plants; the beft time for doing this is in the 
fpring, foon after the leaves are expanded. Each off-fet 
fhould be placed in a feparate pot, filled with two parts of 
ftififh loam, and one part of light fandy bog-earth, water- 
ing and fetting them in the {hade, under a north wall or 
paling, but not under trees, keeping them there during the 
fummer in pans of water, but in the autumn, as the wet 
feafon comes on, taking them out of the pans, and either 
laying the pots on their fides, or placing them during winter 
under a common cucumber frame, to keep them from im- 
moderate wet, which this plant cannot bear, although it be 
a native of boggy meadows. In the following, if not the 
fame year, thefe plants will blow ftrong; and they fhould 
be thus treated every year, as they require to have their 
roots frequently parted. 

The fifth fort is increafed by parting the roots, either in 
September, or atthe beginning of March. It is hardy, of 
ready growth, and will fucceed either in the pot or border, 
by guarding it from the fun in fummer and from fevere froft 
and too much wet in winter. 

The fixth f{pecies, which is yet a rare plant, muft be 
treated with care, as the fifth fort, and may be raifed from 
feeds, or increafed by parting the roots ;- but it is apt to 
be loft if not well attended to. 

The feventh fort is delicate, and fhould be placed in a 
pot of ftiffifh loam, mixed with one-third rotten leaves, 
bog-earth, or dung, and plunged in a north border, taking 
care that it does not fuffer for want of water in dry feafons ; 
as when thus treated: it increafes by its roots nearly ag 
readily as the auricula. 


Culture in the Auricula Kinds.—Thefe plants may all be 
4 : 


increafed by feeds in order to procure new varieties, and 
by flipping the roots to increafe the approved kinds. 

In order to obtain good flowers from feeds, choice fhould 
be made of the beft flowers,’ which fhould be expofed to 
the open air, that they may have the benefit of fhowers, 
without which they feldom produce good feeds: the time 
of their ripening is in June, which is eafily known, by 
their feed-veflels turning to a brown colour, and opening, 
being then careful left the feeds be feattered out of the 
veflel, as they will not be all fit to gather at the fame 
time. ' 

The proper foil for this fort of feed is good, frefh, light, 
fandy mould, mixed with very rotten neat’s-dung, or ve 
rotten dung from the bottom of an old hot-bed; with 
which the pots, boxes, or bafkets in which the feeds are 
to be fown fhould be filled ; and having levelled the furface 
very fmooth, the feeds fhould be fown, fifting over them a 
little rotten willow mould; then covering them with a net 
or wire, to prevent cats or birds from fcratching out, or 
burying the feeds fo as to deftroy them. Some perfons 
never cover the feeds, but leave them on the furface for the 
rain to wafh them into the ground, which is often the beft 
method. The boxes, &c. fhould then be placed fo as to 
receive half the day’s fun during the winter feafon; but 
in the beginning of March be removed, where they may 
have only the morning fun till ten o’clock ; for the young 
plants now foon begin to appear, which, if expofed to one 
whole day’s fun only, are all deftroyed. The proper feafon 
for fowing the feed is in the latter end of fummer, or begin- 
ning of autumn, as about September, but they may be 
fown in the fpring. During the fummer feafon, the plants 
in dry weather fhould be often refrefhed with water, never 
giving them too great a quantity at once. In the July 
following, the plants will be large enough to remove, at 
which time a bed mutt be prepared, or boxes filled with 
the above-mentioned foil, in which they may be planted 
about three inches apart, and fhaded when in beds, every 
day, till they are thoroughly rooted, as alfo in very hot 
dry weather ; but if they are in bafkets or boxes, they may 
be removed to a fhady fituation. 

When planted in beds, there fhould be fome rotten neat’s- 
dung laid about ten inches under the furface, and beaten 
down clofe and fmooth: this will prevent the worms from 
drawing the young plants out of the earth,- which they 
generally do where this is not practifed. This dung fhould 
be laid about half a foot thick, which will entirely prevent 
the worms getting through it until the plants are well 
eftablifhed in the beds; and the roots ftrike down into the 
dung by the fpring, which makes their flowers ftronger 
than ufual: thefe beds fhould be expofed to the eaft, and 
{creened from the north fun as much as is neceflary. 

In the {pring following many of thefe flowers will fhew ; 
when fuch of them as have good properties fhould be 
fele&ted, which fhould be removed, each of them into a 
pot of the fame prepared earth, and preferved until the 
next feafon, at which time a judgment of the goodnefs of 
the flower may be formed; but thofe that produce plain- 
coloured or fmall flowers fhould be taken out, and planted 
in borders in the out parts of the garden, to make a fhow, 
cr gather for nofegays, &c.; the others, which do not 
produce their flowers the fame year, may be taken up 
and fet out in a frefh bed, to remain till their properties are 
known. 

In the fecond method, the offsets or flips may be taken 
from the old roots in the {pring or autumn, and be planted 
into {mall pots filled with the fame fort of earth as was 
dire&ted for the feedlings, and during the fummer feafon be 
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fet in a fhady place, and mutt be often gently refrefhed 
with water, and in the autumn and winter be fheltered from 
violent rains. In the {pring following thefe plants produce 
flowers, though but weak; therefore, foon after they are 
pait flowering, they fhould be put into larger pots, and the 
fecond year they will blow in perfeétion. 

In order to obtain a fine bloom of thefe flowers, the 
plants fhould be preferved from too much wet in winter, 
which often rots and {poils them, letting them have as much 
free open air as poflible ; but they fhould not be too much ex- 
pofed to the fun, which is apt to forward their budding for 
flower too foon ; and the frofty mornings, which often happen 
in March, thereby deftroy their buds, if they are not pro- 
tected ; to prevent which, thofe who are curious in thefe 
flowers place their pots in autumn under a common hot- 
bed frame, where, in good weather, the plants may enjoy 
the fullair, by drawing off the glafles; and in great rains, 
{now, or froft, be fcreened by covering them. 

About the beginning of February, when the weather is 
mild, the upper part of the earth in the auricula pots 
fhould be taken off as low as can be, without difturbing 
their roots, filling up the pots with frefh rich earth, which 
greatly ftrengthens them for bloom. As thofe plants 
which have ftrong fingle heads always produce the largeft 
clufters of flowers, the curious florift fhould pull off the 
offsets as foon as it can be done with fafety to their grow- 
ing, to encourage the mother plants to flower the ftronger; 
they fhould alfo pinch off the flowers in autumn, where they 
are produced, and not fuffer them to open, that the plants 
may not be weakened by it. The pots fhould be covered 
with mats in frofty weather, during the time of their bud- 
ding for flower, left the fharp mornings blight them, and 
prevent their blowing. When the flower ftems begin to 
advance, and the bloilom buds grow turgid, they muft be 
protected from hafty rains, which would wafh off their 
white meally farina, and greatly deface the beauty of their 
flowers, keeping them as much uncovered as poflible, other- 
wife their {tems will be drawn up too weak to fupport 
their flowers, (which is often the cafe when their pots are 
placed near walls,) giving them gentle waterings to 
itrengthen them, but none of the water fhould be let fall 
into the centre of the plant, or among the leaves. 

When the flowers begin to open, their pots fhould be 
removed upon a ftage (built with rows of fhelves, one above 
another, and covered on the top, to preferve them from 
the wet: this fhould be open to the morning fun, but 
fheltered from the heat of the fun in the middle of the 
day): in this pofition they will appear to much greater 
advantage, than when they ftand upon the ground; for 
their flowers being low, their beauty is hid; whereas, when 
they are advanced upon fhelves, they are fully feen. In 
this fituation they may remain until the beauty of their 
flowers is paft, when they muft be fet abroad to receive the 
rains, and have open free air, in order to obtain feeds, 
which will fail if they are kept too long under fhelter. 
When the feed is ripe, it fhould be gathered when it is per- 
fe&tly dry, and expofed to the fun in a window upon papers 
to prevent its growing mouldy, letting it remain im the 
pods till the feafon for fowing. 

It is obferved by the editor of Miller’s Dictionary, that 
thofe who are very nice in raifing auriculas, direct the com- 
poft to be made of one-half rotten cow-dung two years old ; 
one-fixth frefh found earth of an open texture; one-eighth 
earth of rotten leaves ; one-twelfth coarfe fea or river fand ; 
one twenty-fourth foft decayed willow wood; one twenty- 
fourth peaty or moory earth; one twenty-fourth afhes of 
burnt vegetables; to be fpread upon the furface of the 
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other ingredients. This compoft is to be expofed to the 
fun and air, turned over once or twice, and paffed as often 
through a coarfe fcreen or fieve; then laid in a regular 
heap from fifteen to eighteen inches thick, and in this ftate 
remain a year, turning it over two or three times, and keep- 
ing it free from weeds. And it is added, that the pots 
for the auriculas fhould be hard baked: the inner diameter 
of the top to be fix inches and a half, of the bottom four 
inches, and they fhould be about feven inches deep, for 
common-fized blooming plants: but f{maller plants and off- 
fets thould have fmaller fhallower pots, and very large 
plants fhould have larger pots in proportion; the bottom 
fhould have a {mall degree of concavity, and the hole 
fhould be half an inch in diameter: the rims fhould project 
about half an inch, in order to take up and remove them 
with greater eafe and fafety. The pots fhould be buried ix 
wet earth, or immerfed in water three or four days, or a 
week before they are wanted, to take off their abforbent 
property. 

In the after-management of the plants, they fhould be 
potted annually foon after bloom; curtailing their fibres, 
if grown very long, and cutting off the lower part of the 
main root if too long or decayed. The offsets at this 
feafon ftrike freely, and become well eftablifhed before 
winter. The plants fhould be carefully examined, and 
where any unfoundnefs appears, be cut out entirely with a 
fharp penknife, expofing the wounded part to the fun, and 
when it is quite dry, applying a cement of bees’-wax and” 
pitch in equal quantities, foftened in the fun or before a 
fire. If the lower leaves be yellow or dried up, they 
fhould be {tripped off in a direétion downwards. Having 
put the hollow fhell of an oyfter over the hole of the pot, 
three parts of it fhould be filled with compoft, higheft in 
the middle, placing the plant there, with its fibres regularly 
diftributed all round ; then filling the pot with the compott, 
adding a little clean coarfe fand clofe round the ftem on the 
furface, and ftriking the bottom of the pot againit the 
ground or table to fettle the earth. The true depth of 
planting is within half an inch of the loweft leaves, as the 
moft valuable fibres proceed from that part ; and the offsets 
will be thereby encouraged to ftrike root fooner. When 
thefe have formed one or more fibres of an inch or two in 
length, they may, by means of a piece of hard wood, or 
by the fingers, be feparated with fafety, and planted round 
the fides of a {mall pot, filled with the fame compott, till 
they are fufficiently grown to occupy each a feparate pot : 
if a {mall hand-glafs be placed over each pot it will caufe 
the fibres to grow more rapidly; but if it be long con- 
tinued, it will draw up and weaken the plants. And in the 
beginning of May, as foon as the operation of potting is 
finifhed, the plants fhould be placed in an airy fhaded fitua- 
tion, but not under the drip of trees. Here they may re- 
main till September or October, when they fhould be re- 
moved into fhelter. ‘ 

The plants fhould, in the firft favourable weather in 
February, be divefted of their decayed leaves ; and by the 
middle of that month earthing them up; that is, taking 
away the fuperticial mould of the pots about an inch deep, 
and putting in frefh compoft, with the addition of a little 
loam, to give it more tenacity. This contributes greatly 
to the ftrength of the plants, and the-vigour of their bloom; 
at the fame time it affords a favourable opportunity to fepa- 
rate fuch offsets as appear to have fufficient fibre to be 
taken off at this early feafon. The pots with thefe offsets 
fhould be placed in a frame, in a fheltered fituation, till 
their roots are eftablifhed. Though froft, unlefs it be very 
rigorous, will not deftroy the plants, it will injure them 
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and perhaps {poil the bloom, efpecially early in the {pring ; 
they fhould therefore be covered with mats in a Severe 
feafon. When any plant has more than one or two principal 
ftems, it is advifable to pinch off the {malleft and weakett, 
in order to render the blofloms of that which remains 
larger and. more vigorous. And when the flowers (pips) 
become more turgid and begin to expand, the plants fhould 
be feleGted from the reft, removing them to a calm fhady 
corner, fufpending {mall hand-glaffes over them. 

In this culture the ftages for the pots to ftand on whilit 
in bloom fhould have a northern afpe&t, and fhould coniift 
of four or five rows of fhelves, rifing one above another, 
the roof being covered with frames of glafs; the talleft 
blowing plants’ being placed behind, and the fhorteft in 
front. The plants muft be regularly watered two or three 
times every week during the blooming feafon. 

All thefe plants are highly ornamental; the former in 
beds and borders, and the latter forts among curious potted 
flowering plants. 

PRIMUM Ens. See Ens. 

Primum Mobile. See Mosite. 

PRIMUS Brachit Moventium, in Anatomy, a name 
given by Vefalius, and fome others who have copied from 
him, to a mufcle generally known under the name of the 
pectoralis. : 

Primus Communium Laryngis, a name given by Cafferius 
and fome others to the mufcle more generally known by the 
uame of fterno-thyroidzus, or fterno-thyroides. 

Primus Hyoidis Offis Mujculus, a name given by Fallopius 
and fome others to the mufcle of the os hyoides, called by 
Albinus fterno-hyoideus. 

Primus Oculum Movens, aname given by Vefalius to one 
of the four mufculi reéti of the eye, called by Albinus and 
others the adduétor. It iscalled by Fabricius the re¢tus in- 
terior, and by fome the bibitorius. 

Primus Propriorum Auricule Mu/fculus, a name given by 
Cafferius to one of the mufcles of the head, called by Albi- 
nus the auriculam attollens, and by Cowper and Winflow 
fuperior auricule. 

Primus Peroneus. See PERONZUS. 

Primus Scalenus. See SCALENUS. 

PRINCE, Princeps, in Politics, a perfon invefted with 
the fupreme command of a ftate or country, independent of 
any fuperior. 

PRINcz is alfo ufed for a perfon who is fovereign in his own 
territory ; yet holds of fome other, as his fuperior or lord, 
and pays homage or tribute to him. 

Thus all the princes of Germany are feudatories of the 
emperor: they are as abfolute in their re{pe€tive principalities 
as the emperor himfelf ; yet are all bound in certain fervices 
to him. 

Prince, in Ancient Records, frequently fignifies no more 
than lord. Du-Cange gives a great number of inftances of 
this ufage. 

In feat, the word princeps in Latin, whence prince in 
Englifh, originally fignifies only the chief, or firff: it is 
compounded of the Latin primus, and eet and is pro- 
perly a word of dignity and office, not of property and fo- 
vereignty. 

Thus in the charter of king Offa, after the bifhops had 
fubfcribed their names, we read Brordanus patritius, Bin- 
nanus princeps ; and afterwards the dukes fubfcribed their 
names. 

And in the charter of king Edgar, in Mon. Angl. 
tom. iii. p. 301. “ Ego Edgarus rex rogatus ab epifcopo 
meo Deorwolfe, & principe meo Aldredo, &c.’? And in 
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Mat. Paris, p. 155. ‘* Ego Halden princeps regis pro 
vieribus affenfum preleo, & ego Turketillus dux concedo.”’ 

Prince of the Senate. There was one member of the 
Roman fenate diftinguifhed zlways from the reft by the 
title of * prince of the fenate.’’? This title was given of 
courfe to that perfon whofe name was called over the firit 
in the roll of the fenate, whenever it was renewed by the 
cenfors. He was always one of confular and cenforian 
dignity. 

After the inftitution of the cenfors, it became a cuftom 
to confer this title of “ prince of the fenate’’ on the oldeft 
fenator then living of cenforian dignity. Yet there were no 
peculiar rights annexed to this title, nor any other advantage, 
except an acceflion of authority, from a notion which it 
would naturally imprint of a fuperior merit in thofe whe 
bore it. See SENATE. 

PRINCE of the Waters, an officer of ftate in Perfia. The 
number of wells and fubterraneous pits, which were objects of 
peculiar attention in the reign of Nufhirvan, or Chofroes, 
fo that frefh water was flilfully difperfed over the arid ter- 
ritory of this country, is much diminifhed in later times, 
and of courfe the fertility of the foil. Four hundred wells, 
as we learn from Chardin and Tavernier, have been recently 
loft near Tauris, and 42,000 were once reckoned in the pros 
vince of Khorafan. 

PRINCE of the Youth. Among the ancient Romans, it was 
the cuftom for the emperor in his life-time to nominate him 
whom he would have to fucceed in the empire, under the 
title of princeps juventutis, SF Cefar. 

In the ludus Trojanus, the youth who was chofen captaia, 
was alfo called princeps juventutis. 

PRINCE is alfo a title given to the iflue of princes, or thofe 
of the royal family. 

In which fenfe they are called, particularly in France, 
princes of the blood; as partaking of the blood to which the 
fovereignty is appropriated : and not by any hereditary right, 
but as a patrimony fubftituted to all the royal race. 

In England, the king’s children are called fons and 
daughters of England: the eldeft fon is created prince of 
Wales. 'The cadets, or younger, are created dukes or earls, 
with what title the king pleafes. They have no appendages, 
as in the former conititution of France; but only what 
oe good pleafure of the king and parliament beftow on 
them. 

The fons are all by birth counfellors of ftate: and the” 
daughters are all ftyled princeffés ; to violate the eldeft of 
which, unmarried, is at this day high treafon. See Mar- 
RIAGE and PREMUNIRE. 

To all the king’s children belongs the title of royal high- 
ne/s: all fubjeéts are to kneel, when admitted to kifs their 
hand; and at table, out of the king’s prefence, they are 
ferved on the knee. The youngeft fons and daughters 
of the king who are not in the line of fucceflion, have pre- 
cedence before all peers and public officers, as well ecclefi- 
aftical as temporal. 31 Hen. VIII. cap. 10. 

The firft prince of the bloud in France was, under the old 
government, called abfolutely mon/ieur le prince. The quality 
of prince of the blood gave a rank and precedency, but it 
did not include any jurifdi€tion ; they were princes by order, 
not by office. 

Wicquefort obferves, that it was not more than fifty years 
from his time that the princes of the blood of France gave 
place to all ambafladors, even thofe of republics ; and it was 
at the King’s requeit, that they were fince allowed the pre- 
cedency. 

‘The moment a pope is elected, all his relations become 
princes. 

PRINCE. 
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Prince of Wales, the eldeft fon of England. 

He is born duke of Cornwall ; and immediately intitled 
to all the rights, revenues, &c. belonging thereto; as being 
deemed in law at full age on his birth-day. 

He is afterwards created prince of Wales, and earl of 
Chefter ; the inveftiture of whichis performed by impofition 
of a cap of ftate, and a coronet, a verge of gold, and a ring. 
He holds the principality by patent granted him and his heirs, 
by the kings of England. 

The title and principality were firft given by king Edw. I. 
to his eldeft fon: till that time the eldeft fon of England 
was called Jord prince. While Normandy remained to the 
king of England, the eldeft fon was always ftyled duke of 
Normandy: fince the union, his title is Magne Britannia 
princeps. 

He is.reputed in law the fame perfon with the king: to 
imagine his death, or to violate his wife, and alfo the princefs 
royal,or eldeit daughter of the king, is high treafon by 
ftat. 25 Edw. III., as much as to con{pire the death of the 
king, or violate the chaftity of the queen. The reafon of 
which is, that the prince of Wales is next in fucceflion to 
the crown, and to violate his wife might taint the blood royal 
with baftardy ; and the eldeft daughter of the king is alfo 
alone inheritable to the crown, on failure of male iffue, 
and therefore more ref{pected by the laws than any of her 
younger fifters ; infomuch that upon this, united with other 
(feodal) principles, while our military tenures were in force, 
the king might levy an aid for marrying his eldeft daughter, 
and her only. 

His revenues, as duke of Cornwall, have been computed 
at 14,000/. per annum. he revenues of the principality 
were eftimated, three hundred and fifty years ago, at 468o/. 
per annum. 

Prince of Pleafantry, prince de plaifance, in the Cufloms 
of Flanders. See Sports. 

Prince of the Horfe-comb. See Sports. 

Prince’s Feather, in Gardening, the common name of a 
beautiful flower plant. See AMARANTHUS. 

Prince’s Wood. See Cornia and HamMenia. 

Prince’s Bay, in Geography, a bay on the S. coait of 
Staten ifland, New York.—Alfo, a bay called “ Barawally,”’ 
on the W. of the ifland of St. Vincent ; two miles S. of 
Cumberland bay. 

Prince’s Jfland, an ifland inthe Atlantic, near the coaft 
of Africa, go miles in circumference, deriving its name from 
the aflignment of its revenues to the prince of Portugal ; 
difcovered in the year 1471. The land is high and fertile, 
producing chiefly rice, tobacco, millet, oranges, lemons, bana- 
nas, cocoa, fugar-canes, manioc, and grapes ; and the air is fa- 
lubrious. ‘The town, which lies on the N. coaft, contains 
about 200 houfes, and has a good harbour. N. lat. 2° 50’. 
E. long. 7° 10!.— Alfo, an ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, vifited 
by European fhips for wood and water. It is fubjeét to the 
king of Bantam. The Malays call it «* Pulo Selan,” but by 
the inhabitants it is denominated “ Pulo Paneitan.”? It hes 
at the W. entrance of the ftraits of Sunda. Captain Cook, 
who vifited it in 1771, gives the following account of it. It 
is woody and very {mall, part only has been clezred: there 
is no remarkable hill upon it, yet the Englifh call the fmall 
eminence which is fuit over the landing-place, “* The Pike.” 
It was formerly much frequented by the Indian fhips of many 
nations, but efpecially thofe of England, which of late have 
forfaken it, as it is faid, becaufe the water is bad, and touch 
either at North ifland, a {mall ifland that lies on the coaft 
of Sumatra, without the eaft entrance of the ftrait, or at 

New Bay, which lies only a few leagues from Prince’s ifland; 
at neither of which places any confiderable quantity of 
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other refrefhments can be procured. Prince’s ifland is, upon 
the whole, certainly more eligible than either of them ; and 
though the water is brackifh, if it be filled at the lower part 
of the brook, yet higher up it may be found excellent. 
The firft and fecond, and perhaps the third fhip that comes 
in the feafon, may be tolerably fupplied with turtle ; but 
thofe coming afterwards muit be content with {mall ones. 
Cocoa-nuts were bought at the rate of too for a dollar, if 
they were picked, and if taken promifcuoufly, 150. Plantains 
he found in great plenty, alfo fome pine apples, water melons, 
jaccas, and pumpkins, befides rice, the greater part of which 
was of the mountain kind, that grows in dry land. The 
inhabitants are Javanefe, whofe rajah is fubjeét to the fultan 
of Bantam. ‘Their cuftoms are very fimilar to thofe of the 
Indians about Batavia; but they feem to be more jealous of 
their women. They profefs the Mahometan religion. The 
houfes of their town are built upon piles or pillars, four or 
five feet above the ground; upon thefe is laid a floor 
of bamboo-canes, which are placed at fome diftance from 
each other, fo as to leave a free paflage for the air from be- 
low ; the walls alfo are of bamboo, which are interwovea 
hurdlewife, with {mall fticks that are faftened perpendicu- 
larly to the beams, which form the frame of the building. 
The difpofition of the people, as far as they could difcover 
it, is good. They dealt honeftly, except that, like all other 
Indians, and the itinerant retailers of fifh in London, they 
afked fometimes twice, and fometimes thrice as much for 
their commodities as they would take. ‘They all fpeak the 
Malay language, though they have a language of their own, 
different both from the Malay and the Javanele. Their own 
language they call Catta Gunung, the language of the 
mountains; and they fay that it is fpoken upon the mountains 
of Java, whence their tribe originally migrated. E. long. 
104°. S&S. lat. 6° 41!. 

Prince’s J/lands. See Paras Adaffi, and PRrinxipos. 

Prince Charles’s Ifland, a {mall ifland in the North fea, 
near the W. coait of Spitzbergen. 

Prince Edward’s Ifland. See St. Joun. 

Prince Edward’s [flands, two iflands in the Indian fea, 
difcovered in the year 1772, by captains Marion du I’refne 
and Crozet, French navigators, on their paflage from the 
Cape of Good Hope to the Philippine iflands. Captain 
Cook failed between them in 1776, and gave them their pre- 
fent name, in honour of prince Edward, our fovereign’s 
fourth fon. Their diftance from one another is about 15 
miles. Captain Cook’s account is as follows: we paffed 
through this channel at equal diftance from both iflands ; 
and could not difcover, by the afliftance of our beft glafles, 
either tree or fhrub on either of them ; they feemed to have 
a rocky and bold fhore ; and excepting the fouth-eaft part, 
where the land is rather low and flat, a furface compefed of 
barren mountains, which rife to a confiderable height, and 
whofe fummits and fides were covered with fnow, which in 
many places feemed to be of a confiderable depth; the fouth- 
eaft parts had a much greater quantity on them than the reft ; 
owing, probably, to the fun ating for a lefs {pace of time on 
thefe, than on the north and north-weft parts. The ground, 
where it was not bid by the fnow, from the various fhades it 
exhibited, may be fuppofed to be covered with mofs or coarfe 
grafs. On the north fide of each of the iflands isa detached 
rock: that near the fouth ifland is fhaped like a tower, and 
feemed to be at fome diftance from the fhore. As we pafled 
along, a quantity of fea-weed was feen, and the colour of 
the water indicated foundings ; but there was no appearance 
of an inlet, unlefs near the rock juft mentioned ; and that, 
from its {mallnefs, did not promife a good anchoring-place. 
That which lies mof to the fouth, and is alfo the largeft, 
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we judged to beabout 45 miles in circuit ; and to be in S. lat. 
46° 53". E. long. 37° 46’. The moft northerly one is about 
27 miles in circuit, and hes in §. lat. 46°40!. E. long. 
62.81. 

; Prince Edward, a county of Virginia, between the Blue 
Ridge and the tide waters, containing 12,409 inhabitants. 
Hampden Sydney college is in this county, the building 
of which is large enough to accommodate 60 ftudents. 
The principal rivers are the Buffalce, Bifcay, and Buth. 
On the N. fide, towards the middle, bordering on the Ap- 
pamatox, the foil is of a good quality ; the W. and S. 
parts are lefs fertile. This county contains three Epifcopal, 
three Prefbyterian, three Baptift, and one Methodift 
churches. The court-houfé is 50 miles from Lynchbury, 
and 358 from Philadelphia. 

Prince Edward, a county of Canada, bounded S. by 
lake Ontario, W. by the carrying place or the ifthmus of 
the Prefque Ifle de Quinté, N. by the bay of Quinté, and 
E. from Point Pleafant to Point Traverfe, by its feveral 
fhores and bays. This county comprehends all the iflands 
in lake Ontario, and the adjacent bay of Quinté. 

Prince Edwara’s Ifles. See Wasuincron’s Lfles. 

Prince Erneft’s Sound, an inlet which branches off. from 
the Duke of Clarence’s ftrait, and feparates the S.E. coaft 
of the Duke of York’s ifland from the continent of Ame- 
rica The S.W. entrance is between Point Onflow and 
Point Le Mefurier. 

Prince Frederick, the chief town of Calvert county, 
Maryland; 3 miles S. of Huntingtown. - 

Prince Frederick’s Sound, an inlet on the North Pacific 
ocean, on the welt coaft of North America; fo named by 
captain Vancouver, in honour of his royal highnefs Fre- 
derick, duke of York. It extends eaftward from Chatham 
ftrait to the continent.. About 42 miles to the north are 
Admiralty ifland, Stephens’s paflage, and a part of the 
continent ; and on the fouth are fome large iflands. N. lat. 
56° 52' to 57°. 12!. E. long..225° 42! to 227° 20). 

Prince George, a county of Virginia, bounded north by 
James river, which wafhes about 35 miles of it, in medial 
breadth 16 miles, containing 8050 inhabitants, five epifcopal 
churches, one meeting for Friends, and feveral meetings for 
Methodifts, and fome for Baptifts. This is a fertile county, 
and abounds with wheat, corn, flax, cotton, and tobacco. 
Its timber confifts of various kinds of oak, of good qua- 
lity, and fit for fhip-building. It has alfo abundance of 
wild grapes, flowering fhrubs, farfaparilla, {nake-root, and 
ginfeng. Its peaches are finely flavoured; the almond and 
fig trees grow in the open air. Large quantities of pork 
and bacon are cured here, and form the principal food of 
the inhabitants. Its veal is good, but mutton indifferent ; 
its poultry is good and abundant. The winters are fhort, 
and generally pleafant; and the country cannot be con- 
fidered unhealthy. 

Prince George, a county alfo of Maryland, on the welt 
thore of Chefapeak bay, between Patowmac and Patuxet 
rivers. The eaftern corner of the territory of Columbia 
borders on the weft part of this county. It contains 20,589 
inhabitants. . 

Prince Rupert’s Bay, a bay on the north-weft coaft of 
the ifland of Dominica, which is deep, capacious, and fandy, 
and affords excellent fhelter from the winds. On this bay is 
fituated the town of Portfmouth, north of which is a cape 
called x Prince Rupert’s Head.”’ N. lat. 15° 42'. W. long. 
61° 3i!. 

Prince Jown. See PRrnceron. 

Prince of Wales’s Archipelago, a large ifland in the North 
Pacific ocean, with a number of {mall ones in the bays on 
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its coaft, fo called by captain Vancouver; extending about 
110 miles in length from north-weft to fouth-eaft, and from 
30 to goin breadth. N. lat. 54° 42! to 56° 21'. E. long. 
226° 20! to 228° 26/. 

Prince of Wales’s [fland, an ifland in the South Pacific 
ocean, obferved by captain Byron in 1765, and judged to 
be about 60 miles long, narrow, and low, and abounding 
with inhabitants. S. Jat. 15°. W. long. 151° 53/. 

Prince of Wales’s Foreland, a cape on the eaft coaft of 
Kerguelen’s land. S. lat. 49° 39! E. long. 72° 22'.— 
Alfo, the moft foutherly pomt of New Caledonia, in the 
South Pacific ocean. 'S. lat. 22° 29!. E. long. 166° 577. 

Prince of Wales’s Fort, a fort and fa€tory, on Churchill 
river, belonging to the Hudfon Bay Company. N. lat. 58° 
47'. W. long. 94° 7!.. The mean heat here is 18° 7!; the 
leaft — 18°, and greatelt 85°. 

Prince of Wales’s Iflands, a clutter of iflands, fuppofed 
to extend from New Holland to New Guinea, differing in 
elevation and compafs, many of which are well covered with 
herbage and wood. Captain Cook faw on moft of them 
fmoke, and thence inferred that they were inhabited. Be- 
tween thefe are probably good failing paflages. 

Prince of Wales's Lake, a lake of North America. 
lat. 50° 55’. W. long. 94°. 

Prince William, a county of Virginia, bounded weft by 
Farquier, and eaft by Patowmac river, which feparates it 
from Maryland; containing 11,311 inhabitants. 


Prince William Henry’s Ifland, an illand in the South 
Pacific ocean, difcovered by captain Wallis, on the 13th of 
June 1767. S. lat. 19°. W. long. 141° 6!.—Alfo, an 
ifland in the Pacific ocean, difcovered, in 17g0, by lieutenant 
Ball, commander of the Supply. It is elevated, and about 
70 miles in circumference ; well wooded, interfperfed with 
cultivated traéts of ground, on which was perceived fome- 
thing that had the appearance of Indian corn, or fugar-cane. 
It is furrounded by a fandy beach, on which were feen 
feveral canoes, and alfo feveral of the natives. Several 
houfes were perceived among the trees, and appeared to be 
large and well conftru@ted. The dppearance of the ifland is 
luxuriant and picturefque, and it is thought to be very fer- 
tile and well peopled. The natives were wholly naked, and 
feemed to be the fame fort of people that had been feen at 
Tench’s ifland. §. lat. 1°32'. E. long. 149° 30. 

Prince William’s [flands, a clutter of iflands in the Pa- 
cific ocean, difcovered by Tafman in 1643. S, lat. 17° 197. 
E. long. 179°. ; 

Prince William’s Sound, an inlet of the North Pacific 
ocean, occupving at leaft 14° of latitude, and 2° of longi- 
tude, exclufive of its arms and branches, which are not 
afcertained. Captain Cook, who difcovered it in 1778, 
gives the following account of it. The natives, who came 
to make them feveral vifits while they were in the found, 
were generally not above the common height, though man 
of them were under it. They were fquare or {trong chefted ; 
and the moft difproportioned part of their body feemed to 
be their heads, which were very large, with thick fhort 
necks, and large, broad, or {preading faces, which, upon 
the whole, were flat. Their eyes, though not fmall, fearcely 
bore a proportionate fize to their faces; and their nofes had 
full round points, hooked and turned up at the tip. Their 
teeth were broad, white, equal in fize, and evenly fet. 
Their hair was black, thick, f{traight, and ftrong ; and their 
beards, in general, thin or wanting; but the hairs about 
the lips of thofe who had them were ftiff or briftly, and fre- 
quently of a brown colour; and feveral of the elderly men 
had even large and thick, but ftraight beards. Their com- 
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mon drefs (for men, women, and children, are clothed alike) 
is a kind of clofe frock, or rather robe, reaching generally 
to the ankles, though fometimes only to the knees. At the 
upper part is a hole, juft fufficient to admit the head, with 
fleeves that reach to the wrift. Thefe frocks are made of 
the fkins of different animals ; the moft common of which 
are the fea-otter, grey fox, racoon, and pine martin ; with 
many of feal fkins, and, in general, they are worn with the 
hairy fide outward. Some alfo have thefe frocks made of 
the fkin of fowls, with only the down remaining on them, 
which they glue on other fubftances; and we faw one or 
* two woollen garments, like thofe of Nootka. In general, 
they do not cover their legs or feet ; but a few have a kind 
of fkin ftockings, which reach’ half way up to the thigh ; 
and fearcely any of them are without mittens for their hands, 
made of the fkins of bears’ paws. Thofe who wear any 
thing on their heads, refembled in this refpeét our friends at 
Nootka, having high truncated comic caps, made of ftraw, 
and fometimes of wood, refembling a feal’s head, and well 
painted. ‘The men commonly wear the hair cropt round the 
neck and forehead ; but the women allow it to grow long, 
and moft of them tie a {mall lock of it on the crown; or a 
few club it behind, after our manner. Both fexes have the 
ears perforated with feveral holes, about the outer and lower 
part of the edge, in which they hang. little bunches of 
beads, made of the fame tubulous fhelly fubftance ufed for 
this purpofe by thofe of Nootka. The feptum of the nofe 
is alfo perforated ; through which they frequently thruft the 
quill-feathers of {mall birds, or little bending ornaments, 
made of the above fhelly fubftance, ftrung on a ftiff ftring, 
‘or cord, three or four inches long, which gives them a truly 
grote{que appearance. But the moft uncommon and un- 
‘fightly ornamental fafhion, adopted by fome of both fexes, 
is their having their under lip flit, or cut quite through, in 
the dire&tion of the mouth, a little below the fwell part. 
This incifion, which is made even in the fucking children, is 
often above two inches long; and either by its natural re- 
traction, when the wound 1s frefh, or by the repetition of 
fome artificial management, affumes the true fhape of lips, 
‘and becomes fo large, as to admit the tongue through. 
The food which we faw them eat was dried fifth, and the 
fleth of fome animal, either broiled or roafted. Some of the 
latter that was brought feemed to be bear’s flefh, but with 
a fifhy tafte. As to the animals of this part of the con- 
tinent, the fame muft be underftood as of thofe at Nootka ; 
that is, the knowledge we have of them is entirely taken 
from the fkins which the natives brought to fell. Thefe 
‘were chiefly of feals, a few foxes, the whitifh cat or lynx, 
common and pine martins, {mall ermines, bears, racoons, 
and fea-otters; of thefe the moft common are the martin, 
racoon, and fea-otter, which compofed the ordinary drefs 
of the natives. Of the birds mentioned at Nootka, we 
found here only the white-headed eagle, the fhag, the al- 
cyon, or great king-fifher, which had very fine bright co- 
lours ; and the humming-bird, which came frequently and 
flew about the fhip, while at anchor, though it can fearcely 
live here in the winter, which muft be very fevere. The 
water-fowls were geefe, a fmall fort of duck, and fome 
black fea-pyes, with red bills, which were found at Van 
Diemen’s land and New Zealand. The metals we faw 
were copper and iron, both in plenty. Few vegetables of 
any kind were feen; and the trees which chiefly grew here 
were the Canadian and fpruce pine, and fome of them to- 
lerably large. Captain Vancouver vifited this found in 
1794, and fays, after a minute examination we were em- 
powered to make of Prince William’s found, we were not 
only made acquainted with its utmoft limits in every direc- 
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tion, but proved it to be a branch of the ocean that requires 
the greateft circumfpeétion to navigate; and although it di- 
verges into many extenfive arms, yet none of them can be 
confidered as commodious harbours, on account of the rocks 
and fhoals that obftru& the approach to them, or of the 
very great depth of water at or about their entrances ; of 
the former innumerable have been difcovered, and there is 
great reafon to fuppofe that many others may have exiftence, 
of which we gained no knowledge. By what may be col- 
le&ted from our inquiries, Snug-corner cove, and the paflage 
to it from the ocean, feem to be the leaft liable to thefe 
\ objections of all places of fhelter which the found affords, 
N. lat. 20° to 61°. W. long. 147°. 

Princes, College of. See Cotiece. 

PRINCESS Anne, in Geography, a maritime county of 
Virginia, bounded W. by Norfolk county, S. by North Ca- 
rolina, and N. by Chefapeak bay, 30 miles long, 29 broad, 
containing 9498 inhabitants.:—Alfo, a poft-town of Mary- 
land, on the eaft fhore. of Chefapeak bay, in Somerfet 
county, on the eaft fide of Monokin river; 178 miles S. 
by W. from Philadelphia. N. lat. 38° 10/. W. long. 75° 
48’. 

Princess Royal’s Harbour, a harbour on the fouth-weft 
coaft of New Holland, and the wettern part of King 
George Third’s found. The paflage into it is about a 
quarter of a mile wide; the depth near the northern fhore 
is 5 or 6 fathoms, but on the fouthern not more than 24 
and 3 fathoms, on account of banks of coral-rock that are 
very vifible, but not dangerous, as they are not liable to any 
violent agitation of the fea. Within the points of entrance 
the depth is regularly from 4 to 7 fathoms, and the bottom 
is clear good holding ground. This depth, occupying only 
part of the harbour, affords fufficient fpace for feveral vef- 
fels to ride in fafety. S. lat. 35° 8. E. long. 118° o/. 

PRINCESSE, in Ichthyology. See Cumropon Vaga- 
bundus. P 

PRINCETON, in Geography, atownthip of Worcetter 
county, Maflachufetts, 15 miles N. by W. of Worcetter, 
and 52 W. by N. of Botton. This townthip contains 

19,000 acres of high and hilly, but ftrong’ and rich land, 
adapted to grafs and grain. Its principal produétions are 
excellent beef, butter, and cheefe. Here is a handfome 
congregational church, feated on a high hill, and com. 
manding a moft extenfive and rich profpect of the furround- 
ing country. Wackufett mountain, the moft noted in the 
ftate, is in the north part of this towmhip. The town has 
a valuable library, was incorporated in 1759, and contains 
1062 inhabitants. 

Princeton, 2 pott-town of New Jerfey, fituated partly 
in Middlefex and partly in Somerfet counties.. Here are 
Naflau-Hall college (fee Coruecr), about 80 dwelling 
houfes, and a brick Prefbyterian church. It is diftant 
12 miles N.E. from Trenton, and 42 N.E. from Phila. 
N. lat. 40° 22! 12. W. long. 74° 34! 45!.— 
Alfo, a {mall poft-town of North Carolina; 35 miles from 
Halifax. 

PRINCIPAL, Princrpatis, the chief, moft confider- 
able, or neceflary part of a thing. 

Thus we fay, the mayor is the principal magiftrate of a 
city or town; a council of war confifts of the principal 
officers. In the peroration, the principal points infifted on 
are to be briefly {ummed up. The principal of a college or 
hall is the matter of it. 

PRINCIPAL, in Commerce, is the capital of a fur due or 
lent ; in which fenfe the word is ufed in oppofition to in- 
terelt. (18 
Principal is alfo ufed for the firft fund or fum put by 
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elfe. There is, however, a difference of epinion concern- 
ing thefe firft principles; fome admitting them to be felf- 
evident, others proving them by arguments, and others 
again totally denying them. Before the time of Defcartes, 
it was aflumed as a firft principle, that the fun and moon, 
and earth and fea, have a real exiftence, whether we think 
of them or not. Defcartes thought that their exiitence 
fhould be proved by argument ; in which opinion he has been 
followed by Malebranche, Arnauld, and Locke. They 
have endeavoured to prove by reafoning the exiftence of 
external objeéts of fenfe ; and Berkeley and Hume, con- 
ceiving their arguments to be feeble and unfatisfattory, have 
been led to deny their exiftence altogether. The ancient phi- 
lofophers granted, that all knowledge muft be grounded on 
firft principles; and the Peripatetic philofophy admitted a 
great number of them, erring perhaps in exceis rather than 
in defe&. Defcartes was fatistied with one principle, ex- 
preffed in one word, “ cogito,” I think. Mr. Locke feems 
to have thought them of very little ufe. 

In order to obtain fome mark or criterion by which firft 
principles, that are really fuch, may be diftinguifhed from 
others that aflume this charaéter without a juit title, Dr. 
Reid makes the following obfervations. 1. ‘1 hold it to be 
certain,”’ he fays, “and even demonftrable, that all know- 
ledge got by reafoning muft be built upon firft principles. 
2. Some firft principles yield conclufions that are certain, 
others fuch as are probable in various degrees, from the 
higheft probability to the loweft. 3. It would contribute 
greatly to the ftability of human knowledge, and confe- 
quently to the improvement of it, if the firft principles upon 
which the various parts of it are grounded, were pointed 
out and afcertained. 4. Nature hath not left us deftitute of 
means by which the candid and honeft part of mankind may 
be brought to unanimity, where they happen to differ about 
firft principles. 

Figft principles may relate either to the clafs of contingent, 
or to that of ngceffary truths. Thofe of the firft clafs com- 
prehend, according to Dr. Reid’s enumeration, fuch as fol- 
low. 1. The exiftence of every thing of which he is con- 
{cious. Mr. Hume, it is faid, after annihilating body and 
mind, time and fpace, ation and caufation, and even his 
own mind, acknowledges the reality of the thoughts, fenfa- 
tions, and paffions of which he is con{fcious. (See Conscrous- 


ness.) 2. Another firft principle is, that the thoughts of _ 


which, fays Dr. Reid, 1 am confcious, are the thoughts 
of a being, which I call my/elf, my mind, my perfon. (See 
IpenTiTy.) 3. Thofe things did really happen which are 
diftin@tly remembered. (See Memory.) 4. Another firit 
principle is our own perfonal identity and contmued ex- 
iftence, as far back as we remember any thing diftin@ly. 
5. Thofe things do really exift which we diftin@ly perceive by 
our fenfes, and are what we perceive them to be. 6. That 
we have fome degree of power over our own actions; and 
the determinations of our will. This is implied in every act 
of volition, in all deliberation, in every purpofe or refolu- 
tion formed in ‘confequence of deliberation, and in every 
promife or contrat in which a man plights his faith. 
7. That the natural faculties, by which we diftinguifh truth 
from error, are not fallacious. 8. There is life and intelli- 
gence in our fellow-men with whom we converfe. 9. Cer- 
tain features of the countenance, founds of the voice, and 
geftures of the body, indicate certain thoughts and difpofi- 
tions of the mind. 1o. A certain regard is due to human 
teftimony in matters of faét, and even to human authority 
in matters of opinion. 11. There are many events depend- 
ing upon the will of man, in which there is a felf-evident 
probability, greater or lefs, according to cireumftances, 
iI 
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12. In the phenomena of nature, what is to be will pro- 
bably be like to what has been in fimilar circumftances. 

The firft principles of neceffary truths are divided by Dr. 
Reid into different claffes, according to the fciences to which 
they belong ; and he mentions fome, in each clafs, by way 
of {pecimen. 1. Some of thefe may be called grammatical, 
fuch as, that every complete fentence muft have a verb. 
2. Some are logical, fuch as, that every propofition is either 
true or falfe, that reafoning in a circle proves nothing, &c. 
3- Some are mathematical. (See Axioms.) 4. In matters 
of tafte, there are alfo axioms, or common principles. (See 
Taste.) 5. There are alfo firft principles in morals; fuch 


-are the following, viz. that no man ought to be blamed for 


what it was not in his power to hinder, that we fhould do 
to: others what we fhould expe& them to do to us in the 
fame circumitances, &c. (See Moral PutLosopHy and 
Moral Sexse.) 6. Some firlt principles are metaphyfical ; 
{uch are the following, viz. that the qualities which we per- 
ceive by our fenfes mult have a fubjeét, which we call body ; 
and that the thoughts of which we are confcious myft have 
a f{ubject, which we call mind: that whatever begins to exiit 
muft have a caufe which produced it (fee CAuse): and 
that defign and intelligence in the caufe may be inferred, 
with certainty, from marks or figns of it in the effeG&. All 
thefe three principles are denied by Mr. Hume; others 
think that they admit of proof by reafoning, or from ex- 
perience; but all muft allow their truth and importance. 
On the lait of the three principles above mentioned, we fhall 
refer to the articles Final CausE and Gop; and, moreover, 
cite an appropriate paflage from archbifhop Tillotfon’s fer- 
mons, vol. i. ferm. 1. ‘ For I appeal to any man of rea- 
fon,’’ fays the excellent preacher, ‘* whether any thing can 
be more unreafonable, than obftinately to impute an effect 
to chance, which carries in the very iace of it all the argu- 
ments and charaéters of a wife defign and contrivanee? Was 
ever any confiderable work, in which there was required a 
great variety of parts, and a regular and orderly difpofition 
of thofe parts, done by chance? Will chance fit means to 
ends, and that in ten thoufand inftances, and not fail in any 
one? How often might a man, after he had jumbled a fet 
of letters in a bag, fling them out upon the ground, before 
they would fall into an exa& poem; yea, or fo much as 
make a good difcourfe in profe?) And may not a little book 
be as eafily made by chance, as this great volume of the 
world? How long might a man be in fprinkling colours 


_upon canvas with a carelefs hand, before they would hap- 


pen to make the exact picture of a man? Andis a man 
eafier made by chance than his pi€ture? How long might 
twenty thoufand blind men, which fhould be fent out from 
the feveral remote parts of England, wander up and down 
before they would all meet upon Salifbury-plain, and fall 
into rank and file in the exa€t order of an army? And yet 
this is much more eafy to be imagined, than how the in- 
numerable blind parts of matter fhould rendezvous them- 
felves into a world. A man that fees Henry the Seventh’s 
chapel at Weftminfter might with as good reafon maintain, 
(yea, with much better, confidering the vaft difference be- 
twixt that little ftruGture and the huge fabric of the world, ) 
that it was never contrived or built by any man, but that 
the ftones did by chance grow into thofe curious figures 
into which they feem to have been cut and graven ; and that 
upon a time, (as tales ufually begin,) the materials of that 
building, the ftone, mortar, timber, iron, lead, and glafs, 
happily met together, and very fortunately ranged them- 
felves into that delicate order in which we fee them now fo 
clofe compaéted, that it muft be a very great chance that 
parts them again. What would the world think of a oo 
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that fhould advance fuch an opinion as this, and write a 
book for it? If they would do him right, they ought to 
look upon him as mad: but yet with a little more reafon 
than any man can have to fay that the world was made by 
chance ; or that the firft men grew up out of the earth as 
plants do now. For can wi thing be more ridiculous and 
againit all reafon, than to afcribe the production of men to 
the firft fruitfulnefs of the earth, without fo much as one 
inftance and experiment in any age or hiftory to countenance 
fo monftrous a fuppofition? The thing is at firft fight fo 
grofs and palpable, that no difcourfe about it can make it 
more apparent. And yet thefe fhameful beggars of prin- 
ciples, who give this precarious account of the original of 
things, affume to themfelves to be the men of reafon, the 
great wits of the world, the only cautious and wary perfons 
that hate to be impofed upon, that muft have convincing 
evidence for every thing, and can admit of nothing without 
a clear demonttration for it.”’ 

’ Dr. Reid is of opinion, that the principle, fo admirably 
luftrated in the paffage now cited, viz. that from certain 
figns or indications in the effet we may infer, that there 
muft have been intelligence, wifdom, or other intelleétual 
or moral qualities in the caufe, is gained neither by reafoning 
nor by experience ; and, therefore, if it be a true principle, 
it mult be a firft principle. There is, he fays, in the hu- 
man underftanding a light, by which we fee immediately the 
evidence of it, when there is occafion to apply it. Whether 
it be in his fenfe, the true and firft principle or not, it is un- 
quettionable, that the clear fignatures of wifdom, power, 
and goodnefs, in the conftitution and government of the 
world, afford an argument for the being and providence of 


the Deity, that in all ages has made the {trongeft impreflion - 


upon candid and thinking minds; an argument which has 
this peculiar advantage, that it acquires ftrength as human 
knowledge advances, and is more convincing at prefent than 
it was fome centuries ago. On this account, thofe who, 
in all ages, have been unfriendly to the principles of religion, 
have made attempts to weaken the force of the argument, 
which is founded on the principle above ftated. This ar- 
gument has been denominated the Sg from final 
caufes; and when reduced to a fyllogifm, it comprehends 
thefe two premifes: fr/?, that defign and intelligence in the 
caufe may, with certainty, be inferred from marks or figns 
of it in the effet. This may be confidered as the major pro- 
pofition of the argument. The /econd, which may be called 
the minor propofition, is, that there are in fact the clearett 
marks of defign and wifdom in the works of nature; and 
the conclufion is, that the works of nature are the effects of 
a wife and intelligent Caufe. A perfon muft either affent 
to the conclufion, or deny one or other of the premifes. 
Thofe, among the ancients; who denied a God or a Provi- 
dence, feem to have allowed the major propofition, and to 
have denied the minor. An inftance to this purpofe occurs 
in the reafoning of Cotta the academic, in the third book 
of Cicero, of the nature of the Gods. In later times, 
thofe, who are diffatisfied with this argument from final 
caufes, have quitted the ftrong hold of the ancient atheitts, 
which had become untenable, and have chofen rather to make 
a defence again{ft the major propofition. Defcartes, al- 
though he was no atheift, feems to have led the way. Hav- 
ing invented fome new arguments for the being of God, he 
was perhaps induced to difparage thofe that had been ufed 
before, that he might fecure greater credit to his own; or, 
perhaps, he was offended with the Peripatetics, becaufe 
they often mixed final caufes with phyfical, in order to ac- 
count for the phenomena of nature. He therefore main- 
tained, that phyfical caufes only fhould be afligned for phe- 
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nomena ; that the philefopher has nothing to do with finak 


caufes ; and that it is prefumption in us to pretend to deter- 
mine for what end any work of nature is formed. After the 
example of Defcartes, fome of his followers have mani- 
fefted a contempt of all reafoning from final caufes. Among 
thefe we may reckon Maupertuis and Buffon. But the 
moft dire& attack has been made upon this principle by Mr. 
Hume, who puts an argument in the mouth of an Epi- 
curean, on which he feems to lay great ftrefs. The argu 
ment is, that the univerfe is a fingular effect, and therefore 
we can draw no conclufion from it, whether it may have 
been made by wifdom or not. Mr. Hume’s reafoning is 
founded on the fuppofition, that our inferring defign fou 
the ftrongeft marks of it is entirely owing to our paft ex- 
perience of having always found thefe two things conjoined. 
Dr. Reid has laboured to prove, that this is not the cafe; 
and he alleges, that, according to this reafoning, we can 
have no evidence of mind or defign in any of our fellow 
men; and, moreover, that the man who maintains, that 
there is no force in the argument from final caufes, muft, if 
he will be confiftent, fee no evidence of the exiftence of any 
intelligent being but himfelf. 

Ariltotle, in his fecond book ypon demontftration, has 
treated very fully concerning firft principles, and clearly 
fhewn, that all demonftration muft be built upon truths 
which are evident of themfelves, but cannot be demon- 
ftrated. Whilit the philofophy of Ariftotle prevailed, it 
was held as a fixed point, that all proof muft be drawn from 
principles already known and granted. The Peripatetic 
philofophers, however, adopted, as firft principles, many 
vulgar prejudices and rath judgments. Among the ancients 
no oppofition was made to firft principles. But when the 
autherity of the Peripatetic fy{tem terminated, and the re- 
volution by Defcartes took place, this great reformer of 
philofophy, cautious to avoid the fnare in which Ariftetle 
was taken, of admitting things as firft principles too rafhly, 
refolved to doubt of every thing, and to withhold his aflent, 
unlefs it was forced by the cleareft evidence. At length, 
however, he emerged from univerfal {cepticifm by the fhort 
enthymeme, “ cogito ergo fum.”? This enthymeme con- 
fifts of an antecedent propofition, / think, and a conclufion 
drawn from it, therefore [ exif. For the truth of the ante- 
cedent propofition, Defcartes trufted to the teftimony of 
con{cioufnefs. Being confcious that he thought, he needed 
no other argument. Hence it appears, that we find it im- 
poflible to doubt of things of which we are confcious: the 
conftitution of our nature forces this belief upon us irre- 
fiftibly ; and, therefore, Defcartes is juftified in afluming, 
as a firft principle, the exiftence of thought, of which he 
was confcious. From the exiftence of his thought he infers 
his own exiftence ; and thus he affumes another firft prin- 
ciple, not a contingent but a neceflary one, viz. that where 
thought is, there muft be a thinking being or mind. 
Hence he proceeds to prove the exiltence of a {upreme and 
infinitely perfect Being; and from the perfection of the 
Deity, he infers that his fenfes, his memory, and the other 
faculties which God had given him, were not fallacious. 
From this principle he deduced the exiftence of a material 
world, and of what we perceive by our fenfes. Father 
Malebranche agreed with Defeartes, that the exiftence of 
a material world requires proof; but being diflatisfied with 
Defcartes’s argument from the perfeCtion of the Deity, he 
thought that the only folid proof of it is derived from di- 
vine revelation. Mr. Norris, a great admirer of Defcartes 
and of Malebranche, feems to have thought all the argu- 
ments offered by them and by Arnauld to Be weak, and 
confefles that we have at beft only probable evidence of 
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the exiftence of the material world. Mr. Locke acknow- 
ledges, that the evidence we have of this point is neither in- 
tuitive nor demonitrative. At laft bifhop Berkeley and 
Collier undertook to prove, that there neither is nor can be 
a material world. Mr. Hume has adopted Berkeley’s ar- 
guments againft the exiftence of matter, and thinks them 
unanfwerable. From the fingle principle of the exiftence of 
our own thoughts, very little, if any thing, as Dr. Reid 
conceives, can be deduced by juft reafoning, efpecially if 
we fuppofe that all our other faculties may be fallacious. 
Accordingly we find that Mr. Hume was not the firft that 
was led into {cepticifm by the want of firft principles: for 
foon after Defcartes, there arofe in France a fe& called 
Egoifts ; which fee. Mr. Locke’s fentiments on the {ub- 
ject of firft principles and maxims are well known. He 
allows that part of our knowledge is intuitive (fee Know- 
LEDGE) ; and that this kind of knowledge is neceffary to 
conneét all the fleps of a demonftration. He alfo main- 
tains, that axioms, or intuitive truths, are not innate; and 
he obferves, that felf-evidence is not peculiar to thofe pro- 
pofitions, which pafs under the name of axiems, and have 
the dignity of axioms afcribed to them; and that the par- 
ticular propofitions contained under a general axiom are no 
lefs felf-evident than the general axiom; and that they are 
fooner known and underitood. Neverthelefs, this excellent 
writer is of opinion, that concerning the real exiftence of 
all other beings, befides ourfelves and a firft Caufe, there 
are ne maxims. Dr. Reid, on the other hand, contends, 
that there are maxims or firfl principles with regard to other 
exiltences. Mr. Locke further maintains, that no fcience 
is, or hath been, built upon maxims: whereas it cannot be 
difputed, that every demonftration in geometry is grounded 
either upon propotitions formerly demonftrated, or upon 
felf-evident principles. He alfo obferves, that maxims are 
not of ufe to help men forward in the advancement of the 
{ciences, or new difcoveries of yet unknown truths: to 
which it may be replied, that Newton, as well as all other 
mathematicians, ground their demonftrations of mathematical 
propofitions upon the axioms laid down by Euclid, or upen 
propofitions which have been before demonftrated by help 
of thofe axioms. Our great aftronomer, by laying down 
the firft principles upon which he reafons, in thofe parts of 
natural philofophy which he cultivated, has given a ftability 
to that {eience which it never had before, and which it will 
retain to the end of the world. On the fubje& of firit 
principles, another writer, viz. Pere Buffier, a French 
Jefuit, has written a treatife, entitled ‘* Traité des premiers 
Veritez, et de la Source de nos Jugemens,”’ and publifhed 
in 8vo., in 17243 and afterwards in folio, as a part of his 
*« Cours des Sciences,’’-Paris, 1732. ‘This ingenious writer 
defines firft principles to be propofitions fo clear, that they 
can neither be proved nor combated by thofe that are more 
clear. The firft fource of firft principles, which he men- 
tions, is that intimate convigtion which every man has of 
his own exittence, and of what paffes in his own mind. A 
fecond fource of firft principles he makes to be common 
fenfe ; for an account of which, fee Common Sense. Father 
Buffer, fays Dr. Reid, has the honour of being the firft, as 
far as he knows, after Ariftotle, who has given the world a 
jull treatife upon firft principles. Some late writers, par- 
ticularly Dr. Ofwald, Dr. Beattie, and Dr. Campbell, have 
been led into a way of thinking fomewhat fimilar to that of 
Buffer ; the two former, as Dr. Reid prefumes, without 
any intercourfe with one another, or any knowledge of what 
Buffer had written on the fubje&. See the article to which 
we have above referred; and Reid’s Effays on the Intel- 
lectual Powers of Man, eff. vi. chap. 7. 
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Leibnitz maintained, that the principles of contradiction. 
and of a fufficieat reafon, were the foundations of all fcience ; 
that the firft was fufficient for the demonftration of all ne- 
ceflary, and the other of all contingent truths. But though 
it be true, that the principle of contradiction, that is, the 
redudio ad abfurdum, often occurs exprefsly, and is eftener 
implied in geometry, yet by what has been faid it appears, 
that this principle alone is not fufficient to demontftrate all 
the other univerfally received principles. of that fcience. 
Far lefs is it true, that we are enabled by the principle of 
a fufficient reafon, which amounts to the exclufion of pure 
chance out of the univerfe, to demonitrate all phyfics and 
morals ; but additional principles, derived from experience, 
muft be affumed. : 

Princip_es of dion denote, according to the definition 
of Dr. Reid, every thing that incites us to a@ : and he dif- 
tinguifhes the actions of man into three general clafles, viz. 
voluntary, involuntary, and mixed, See Action, in £thics. 

The inveftigation of thefe principles is attended with con- 
fiderable difficulty, from various caufes : fir/f, on account of 
the great number of active principles that influence the ac- 
tions of men; and, /econdly, becaufe the fame ation, and 
even the fame courfe and train of action, may proceed from 
very different principles. Some admit no principle but felf- 
love ; others refolve all into the pleafures of fenfe, varioufly 
modified by the aflociation of ideas; others admit difinte- 
refted benevolence with felf-love ; others reduce all to rea- 
fon and paffion ; others to paflion alone; nor is there lefs 
variety about the number and diitribution of the paffions. 
(See Passion.) There are fome principles of aétion, which 
require no attention, no deliberation, no will. Thefe, for 
diftinétion’s fake, Dr. Reid calls mechanical: another clafs 
he denominates animal, as they are common to man with 
other animals ; anda third clafs he calls rational, being pro- 
per to man as a rational creature. The mechanical principles 
of aétion he reduces to two fpecies, inflinés and habits ; fee 
thefe articles. The animal principles of aétion are fuch as 
operate upon the will and intention, but do not fuppofe 
any exercife of judgment or reafon ; and are, moft of them, 
to be found in fome certain animals as well asin man. The 
firit of thefe Dr. Reid calls appetites. (See AvpErire. } 
Another clafs comprehends thofe which he denominates de- 
fires ; and he diftinguifhes them from appetites by this cir- 
cumftance, that there is not an uneafy fenfation proper to 
each, and always accompanying it; and that they are not 
periodical, but conftant, not being fated with their obje&s 
for a time, as appetites are. The defires which he has 
chiefly in view are, the defire of power, the defire of efteem, 
and the defire of knowledge. (See Destre.) Thefe princi- 
ples, it is obferved, have things, not perfons, for their ob- 
jects, and cannot, therefore, with propriety, be called either 
“ felfith’’ or **focial.’? But, befides thefe, there are various 
principles of action in man, which have perfons for their im- 
mediate object, and imply, in their very nature, our being 
well or ill affeéted to fome perfon, or, at leaft, to fome ani- 
mated being. Such principles Dr. Reid denominates afec- 
tions, whether they difpofe us to do good or hurt to others. 
(See Arrections of Mind, Passion, and Disposition.) 
Opinion alfo (fee Opinion) has a confiderable influence 
upon the animal principles of a¢tion, whilft it is an effential 
ingredient in thofe that are rational. 

The rational principles of aétion in_man have this name 
appropriated to them, becaufe they can have no exiftence 
in beings not endowed with reafon, and, in all their exer- 


‘tions, require, not only intention and will, but judgment 


and reafon. The ends of human actions, confidered in 
this connection, are two, viz. what is good for us upon 
! the 
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the whole, and what appears to be our duty. The con- 
ception of what is ab or ill for us upon the whole, is 
the offspring of reafon, and can only exift in beings endued 
with reafon ; and if this conception give rife to any principle 
of action in man which he had not before, that principle 
may very properly be called a rational principle of action. 
As foon as we have a conception of what 1s good or ill for us 
upon the whole, we are led, by our conttitution, to feek the 
good and avoid the ill ; and this becomes not only a principle 
of action, but aleading or geverning principle, to which all 
our animal principles ought to be fubordinate. Accordingly, 
Dr. Price fuggefts, and Dr. Reid concurs with him in opinion, 
that, in intelligent beings, the defire of what is good, and 
averfion from what is ill, are neceflarily conneéted with the in- 
telligent nature; and that it is a contradiction to fuppofe 
fuch a being te have the notion of good without the defire 
of it, or the notion of ill without averfion from it. This 
rational principle of a regard to our good upon the whole, 
ives us the conception (we fhould rather fay a ftronger 
Tctixi) of a right and a wrong in human conduét ; at leaft 
of a wife anda foolifb. ‘Thus it produces a kind of felf- 
approbation, when the paffions and appetites are kept in their 
due fubjection to it, and a kind of remorfe and compunc- 
tion, when it yields tothem. In thefe refpe&ts this prin- 
ciple is fo fimilar to the moral principle, or conf{cience, and 
fo interwoven with it, that both are commonly compre- 
hended under the name of “ reafon;’? and hence many of the 
ancient philofophers, and fome among the moderns, have 
been led to refolve confcience, or a fenfe of duty, entirely 
into aregard to what is good for us upon the whole. The 
principle of a regard to our good upon the whole, does, agree- 
ably to the opinion of the wifeft men in all ages, in a man 
duly enlightened, lead to the practice of every virtue. Some 
philofophers have fuppofed that this principle is the only re- 
gulating principle of the human condu& ; but in this view of 
its importance and ufe, it is eflentially defective for the fol- 
lowing reafons. The greater part of mankind can never at- 
tain to fuch extenfive views of human life, and fo corre&t,a 
judgment of good or ill, as the right application of this 
principle requires. Befides, though a fteady purfuit of our 
real good may, in an enlightened mind, produce a kind of 
virtue which is entitled to fome degree of approbation, yet 
it can never produce the nobleft kind of virtue, which claims 
our higheit love and efteem. Difinterefted goodnefs and 
rectitude conftitute the glory of the Deity, without which 
he might be an object of fear or hope, but not of true de- 
yotion: and it is the image of this divine attribute in the 
human character, that is the glory of man. But to ferve 
God, and be ufeful to mankind, without any concern about 
our own good and happinefs, is, poffibly, beyond the pitch 
of human nature; and yet to ferve God, and be ufeful to 
man, merely to obtain good to ourfelves, or to avoid ill, 
is fervility, and not that liberal fervice which true devotion 
and real virtue require. Moreover, although one might be 
apt to think, that he has the beft chance for happinefs who 
has no other end of his deliberate a€tions but his own good 5 
yet a little confideration may fatisfy us of the contrary. 
Upon the-whole, we may obferve, that although a regard 
to our good upon the whole be a rational principle in man, 
yet if it be fuppofed the only regulating principle of our 
conduét, it would be a more uncertain rule, it would give 
far lefs perfe€tion to the human chara¢ter, and far lefs hap- 
pinefs than when joined with another rational principle, 
viz. a regard to duty. 
This leads us to obferve, that the fubjeét of law muft have 
the conception of a general rule of condu&, which, with- 
out fome degree of reafon, he cannot have. He muft like- 
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wife have a fufficient inducement to obey the law, even 
when his ftrongeft animal defires draw him the contrary 
way. This induicement may be a fenfe of intereft, ora ' 
fenfe of duty, or both concurring. Thefe principles, being 
thofe alone which can reafonably induce a man to regulate 
all his aétions according to a certain general rule or law, may 
be juflly called the rational principles of a¢tion, fince they 
can only exift in a being endued with reafon, and fince it is 
by them only, that man is capable either of political or of 
moral government. It is a confideration of great moment 
in our invettigation of the rational principles of oobi now 
ftated, how we learn to judge and determine, that this caufe 
of action is right, and that another of an oppofite kind is 
wrong. ‘The abftraét notion of moral good and evil would 
be of no ufe to direét our praétice, if we had not the power 
of applying it to particular ations, and determining what 
is morally good, and what is moralty evil. Some philofo- 
phers. afcribe this to. an original power or faculty in man, 
which they call “moral fenfe,”’ the “moral faculty,” or *con- 
{cience.”? (See Moral Sense and Conscience.) Others 
think that our moral fentiments may be accounted for with- 
out fuppofing any original fenfe or faculty appropriated to 
that purpofe, and in order to account for them, they adopt 
very different fyitems. Reid’s Effays on the A&tive Power 
of Man, Eff. iii. See ArprospaTtion, OBLIGATION, VirR- 
TUE, and Mora/ Puitosornuy. 

Principtes, Jnnate. See INNATE. 

Principe, in Phyfics, or Principle of a natural body, is 
fomething that contributes to the effence of a body; or, 
of which a natural body is primarily conftituted. 

Ariftotle defines principles to be thofe things which are 
not made and conttituted of themfelves, nor of other things, 
but allthings of them: que non fiunt ex fe invicem, nec ex 
aliis, fed ex tis omnia. 

To give an idea of natural principles, confider a body in 
feveral ftates: a coal, e. gr. that was juft now a piece of 
wood; it is evident there is fomething in the coal, which 
before exifted in the wood ; this, whatever it is, is a princi- 
ple, and-is what we call matter. 

Again, there mutt be fomething joined with this matter, 
to make it wood rather than fire, or fire rather than wood’: 
this is another principle, and is what we denominate form. 

Matter and form, then, are univerfal principles of natu- 
ral bodies; by the union of thefe they are produced or ge- 
nerated. The Peripatetics add a third principle; viz. pri- 
vation ; for though, fay they, a thing is not made from no- 
thing, yet it muit be made from its not being that thing be- 
fore. This Ariftotle calls privation, and admits it as a third 
principle ; or a principle of corruption. But the moderns 
reje& it: for if privation be a principle, itis at leaft foin a 
very different fenfe from matter and form. 

Some late philofophers admit no principles but acid and 
alkali. Aryiftotle diftinguifhes two forts of natural princi- 
ples, as they concur in the generation, or in the compofition 
of bodies. 

PRINCIPLES of Generation, or of a body in freri, are 
thofe without which a natural generation can neither be, nor 
be conceived. Such are the three principles above men- 
tioned, matter, form, and privation. 

Asto matter, or the firit matter, as it is called, it is nei- 
ther fubftance nor accident ; it has no quality or property ; 
it is nothing actually, but every thing potentially. It has 
fo ftrong an appetite for form, that it is no fooner diveited 
of one form, than it is clothed with another, and is equally 
fulceptible of all forms fucceffively. Form, or as it is alfo 
called, act or perfeétion, does not confift in the figure, fize, 
arrangement, or motion of the parts of matter: thefe, in- 
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deed, are accidental forms, by which artificial things are 
formed; but every production ef nature has a fubitantial 
form, which, joined to matter, makes it to be what it is. 
The fubftantial form is a kind of informing foul, which 
gives the thing its {pecific nature, and all its qualities, powers, 
and activity. See Marrer and Form. 

PrincipLes of Compofition, or of a body in fado effe, 
already made, or thofe of which natural bodies really conliit. 
Such, according to him, are matter and form ; to which fome 
add a third, viz. union to conneé the two others together. 
But this is only neceflary upon fuppofition of {ubitantial 
forms. 

‘Principles are ufually confounded with elements; yet 
there is a real difference : elements are properly the firft and 
fimpleft beings, arifing from the firft determination or aflem- 
blage of principles. They are the fimpleft things in which 
matter and form are combined. Elements and principles, 
therefore, differ in this, that a principle, as matter, is only 
a begun, not acomplete nature ; but an element is perfect 
and complete. yi 

Some ancient philofophers diftinguifhed between princi- 
ples, «pxas, and elements soxeica. 

Principles, according to them, were neither compofed 
nor produced; but the elements were complex or com- 
pounded beiags. Plutarch, ap. Eller. in Mem. de l’Acad. 
Berlin, 1746. 

It would be endlefs to enumerate all the opinions of phi- 
Jofophers concerning the elements of bodies. A late author 
has given us a fummary of many of thefe opinions; and, 
laftly, adds his own, that fire and water are the only things 
which properly deferve the name of elements, or principles 
of natural bodies; fire being the active, and water the 
paffive principle. According to him, water 1s convertible 
into air, and into earth, by means of fire. Hence the four, 
vulgarly called, elements, may be reduced to two. He en- 
deavours to eftablifh his do¢trine on the experiments of 
Boyle, Hales, and Mufchenbroeck. See ELEMENTS. 

To this head may lkewife be referred what we call 
mechanical principles of bodies, which ferve to account for the 
mechanifm or artificial ftru€ture of things, and all the 
varieties and differences of bodies from motion, figure, and 
other common affections. 

Thefe principles are differently maintained by three or 
four different feéts of philofophers; viz. the ancient Epi- 
cureans, or Corpufcularians, to whom may be added the 
modern Gaflendiits, the Cartefians, and the Newtonians. 

Principies, in Chemifiry, are the firft and fimpleft parts 
of which natural bodies are compounded, and into which 
they are again refolvable by fire, &c. 


Thefe are more properly, as well as more commonly, 
called elements. 

In each fchool of philofophy among the ancients, very 
different opinions prevailed concerning thefe principles ; 
fome of them admitting only one, and‘others more. Some 
contending for earth, and others for fire. Nor were the 
notions opie chemilts of the middle ages, or about the 
time of Paracelfus, more clear and fatisfactory. They 
admitted five principles of bodies, which they call mercury 
or {pirit, phlegm or water, fulphur or oil, falt, and earth. 
But it has been found by later experiments, that fome of 
thefe principles are more fimple than others ; and, there- 
fore, Beccher attempted to reduce their number, and efta- 
blifhed only two general principles of all bodies, viz. water 
and earth; extending the term to that whichis vitrifiable, and 
which he conceived to be the principle of the fixity, folidity, 
and hardnefs of bodies; to that which is inflammable, and 
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to which he afcribed the inflammability of all inflammable 
bodies ; and to that which he called mercurial earth. . 

This theory has been farther illuitrated and extended 
by Stahl, who fhewed, that water and vitrifiabie earth enter 
as elements into the compofition of many bodies ; but the 
other two principles of Beccher, viz. the mercurial earth 
and the inflammable earth, have not yet been expofed to 
our fenfes fingle and pure: though fome have fuppofed that 
the exiftence of the latter is fufficiently. afcertained (fee 
Putogiston), but that of the latter is not fatisfa€torily 
demonftrated. 

That earth, water, and fire, enter into the compofition of 
bodies as principles, has been confidered as demonftrated 
by Beccher and Stahl: and the experiments of Boyle, 
Hales, Prieftley, &c. fufliciently prove that air eaters into 
the compofition of many bodies as a principle. So that 
the chemifts generally admit the four principles of Ariftotle, 
viz. fire, air, water, and earth. In whatever manner bodies 
are decompofed, we always obtain thefe fubftances; and 
they are the utmoft limits of chemical analyfis. Thefe are, 
therefore, called primary principles, or elements. : 

Secondary principles are thofe which refult immediately 
from the union of primary principles. 

Principles of the third order are thofe which are compofed 
of fecondary principles, &c. Thus, nitre is a compound of 
the acid called nitrous, and of the fixed vegetable alkali, 
combined and faturated together: by a firft analyfis of 
nitre, we obtain this acid and this alkali,’ which are, there- 
fore, the proximate principles of nitre. But neither of 
thefe are fimple fubftances. By a farther analyfis of each 
of thefe, they may be decompofed into water, earth, and 
fire, or the inflammable principle: and thefe may be con- 
fidered as primary principles; but the acid and alkali are 
fecondary principles. The water, earth, and fire are the 
remote principles of the nitre. Dict. Chem. Eng. edit. art. 
Principles. See alfo Geoffroy’s Traéts, p. 5, &c. 

Principle, [nflammable. See PuLocisTon. 

PRINCIPLE, Original, principium originale, a name given by 
Tachenius, and fome other authors, to falt, without con- 
fidering it as acid, alkali, or of any other particular kind; 
or any mode of exifteace. But many others allow this name 
only to water, or at leaft that water is, in almoft all natural 
bodies, the moft -copious, the mofl ative, and the moft 
influencing part; yet even this is found to agree much 
better with fome bodies than with others. 

Principles, among Hermetic Philofophers. According 
to thefe gentlemen, the two univer/al principles of fenfible 
nature, are fubtile and folid; which, being joined in a 
greater or lefs degree, generate all that beautiful variety of 
beings in the univerfe. 

The three natural principles are falt, fulphur, and mercury. 
Thefe principles generate the four elements; and are, as it 
were, fecondary elements, inafmuch as they are contained in 
all mixed bodies. Sulphur is the firft, and ftands in the 
place of male; mercury the fecond, {tanding in the place 
of female; and falt the third, which copulates the others 
together. Did. Hermet. 

Principe is alfo applied to the foundations of arts and 
{ciences. In this fenfe we fay, principles are not to be 
proved ; they muft be common notions. 

There is no difputing againft a man that denies prin- 
ciples: the worft reafoning is that which includes a fetitio 
principii ; i. e. which fuppofes a principle that ought to be 
proved. 

PriNcIPLE is alfo applied by extenfion to the firft rules or 
maxims of an art. 

In this fenfe we fay a man is ignorant of the principles 
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of geometry ; meaning he has not learnt Euclid’s Elements. 
The principles of moit arts and fciences are found in 
this Dictionary under their refpective heads. 

PRING, in Geography, a town on the W. coaft of 
Sumatra. S. lat. 4° 12'. E. long. 102° 28/. 

PRINGLE, Sir Joun, in Biography, a diftinguifhed 
phyfician, was born at Stichel-houfe, in the county of 
Roxburgh, in April 1707. He was the youngelt fon of 
fir John Pringle, bart. of Stichel, and of shi ibs Elbot, 
fitter of fir Gilbert Elliot, two families of ancient and 
honourable repute in the fouth of Scotland, and diftin- 
guifhed for their public and private virtues. He received 
his grammatical education at home, under a private tutor, 
and afterwards went to St. Andrew’s, where a near relative 
of his father’s, Mr. Francis Pringle, was profeflor of Greek. 
Having determined to make medicine his profeflion, he went 
to Edinburgh, in Odtober 1727, which, however, he 
quitted, after a refidence of one year, with the view of 
profiting from the inftruétions of the celebrated Boerhaave, 
who was then advanced in years. While he ftudied at 
Leyden, he contraéted an intimate friendfhip with Van 
Swieten, who fubfequently obtained the higheft reputation 
at Vienna and throughout Europe. He graduated at that 
univerfity in July 1730, publifhing an inaugural differtation, 
*¢de Marcore Senili,’? and then repaired to Edinburgh, 
where he fettled as a phyfician, and gained the efteem 
of the magiftrates and profeflors by his abilities and good 
condu&. His knowledge of ethics obtained for him, in 
March 1734, the appointment of joint profeflor of moral 
philofophy with Mr. Scott, and fole profeffor after the 
death of the latter ; and he continued in the difcharge of 
the duties of this office, and in the practice of phytic in 
Edinburgh, until 1742, when he was appointed phyfician 
to the earl of Stair, who then commanded the Britifh army ; 
and in Augutft, in the fame year, he was nominated phyfician 
to the military hofpital in Flanders. He did not, however, 
refign his profefforfhip on this occafion, as the univerfity per- 
mitted him to appoint a fubftitute in his abfence as long as 
he requefted it. ) ; 

From this time Dr. Pringle’s career began to open in a 
- new and fuccefsful walk ; his reputation as an army-phy- 
fician not only obtained for him a high profeffional rank, 
but alfo the patronage of the great. On the retirement of 
his noble friend, the earl of Stair, after the battle of Det- 
tingen, he offered to refign with him, but was not per- 
mitted. He attended the army in Flanders through the 
campaign of 1744, and fo ftrongly recommended himfelf to 
the duke of Cumberland, by the able and affiduous dif- 
charge of his duties, that in the fpring following, he re- 
ceived a commiffion from his royal highnefs, appointing him 
phyfician-general to his majefty’s forces in the Low Coun- 
tries ; and on the next day a fecond, conftituting him phy- 
fician to the royal hofpitals in the fame countries. In con- 
fequence of thefe promotions, he immediately refigned his 
profeflorfhip. In 1745 he was with the army in Flanders, 
but was recalled to attend the forces about to be fent 
again{t the rebels in Scotland. In the beginning of 1746 he 
accompanied the duke of Cumberland in this expedition, 
and remained with the forces after the battle of Culloden, 
till their return to Englandin Auguit. In 1747 and 1748, 
he again attended the army abroad, and in the autumn of 
the latter year, on the conclufion of the treaty of -Aix-la- 
Chapelle, he embarked with the forces for England. In 
1749 he was appointed phyfician to his royal highnefs the 
duke of Cumberland, and took up his refidence in London, 
where the high reputation and diftinguifhed connections 
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which he had acquired, afforded every reafonable expectas 
tion of fuccefs as a phyfician. He attended the camps in 
England, however, during three feafons, in the war which 
commenced in 1755, and finally quitted the fervice of the 
army in 1758. . 

Dr. Pringle had been eleéted a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1745, and on fettling in London, he became a 
very active contributor to its Tranfaétions. His firft pub- 
lication was a letter to Dr. Mead, entitled «« Obfervations 
on the Gaol or Hofpital Fever,”? 1750, which appears to 
have been brought forward in confequence of the alarm 
excited by the fever which appeared at the Old Bailey. 
This little work-pafled through two editions, and was after- 
wards inferted in his great work on the difeafes of the 
army, of which it conititutes the feventh chapter of the 
third part. In the fame year he began to communicate to 
the Royal Society his « Experiment’ on Septic and Anti- 
feptic Subftances,”’ in a feries of papers, which were after- 
wards fubjoined, by way of appendix, to the work juft 
mentioned, and which procured him the Copleian medal. 
For feveral fucceflive years, he added many papers to the 
Tranfa&tions, efpecially an account of the contagious 
fever at Newgate, a cafe of fragility of the bone, an ac- 
count of feveral earthquakes, and ‘of a fiery meteor, &c. 

In the year 1752, the firft edition of his “‘ Obfervations 
on the Difeafes of the Army” was given to the public, 
and it was reprinted in the following year. The third 
edition was confiderably improved by the further ex- 
perience, which his attendance on the Englifh camps for 
three years enabled him to obtain; and many fubfequent 
editions have been called for, as well as tranflations into the 
French, German, and Italian languages. This work, in- 
deed, the refult of acute and diligent obfervation and ex- 
tenfive experience, was calculated to become a ftandard 
of reference, not only to the medical officers, but to the 
leaders of armies, to whom the prefervation of the health 
of their troops is of the utmo{t importance ; it neceflarily 
procured extenfive fame for its author, whom it placed high 
among the benefadtors to medical f{cience, and to mankind ; 
and it remains at prefent a claffical work. It contributed 
materially, indeed, to the introduétion of thofe principles, 
by which ‘the falubrity of crowded population has been 
fubfequently augmented, and the fources of many malig- 
nant difeafes have been nearly deftroyed, under the farther 
dire&tions of a Howard, a Lind, anda Haygarth, and which 
were fo fignally illuftrated by the example of captain Cook. 
In a word, its utility was equal to its reputation. 

It was not until he had quitted the army in 1758, that 
Dr. Pringle was admitted a licentiate of the College of 
Phyficians, probably from the uncertainty of his refidence. 
Soon afterwards, however, his medical charater, as well as 
his reputation as a philofopher, attained a high pitch, and 
both honours and emoluments flowed in upon him. After 
the acceffion of George III., he was appointed phyfician to 
the queen’s houfhold in 1761, and phyfician extraordina 
to her majefty in 1763 ; and in the fame year he was elected 
a fellow of the College of Phyficians. In 1764, on the 
death of Dr. Wollafton, he was made phyfician in ordi- 
nary to the queen, and two years afterwards was raifed to 
the dignity of a baronet. In 1768 he was nominated phy- 
fician to her royal highnefs the princefs dowager of Wales ; 
and in 1774 he received the appointment of phyfician ex- 
traordiuary to the king. 

Among the numerous literary honours which fir John 
Pringle received from the various academies of f{cience in 
Europe, the higheft was conferred upon him in the year 
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1770, when, on the deceafe of James Welt, efquire, he was 
eleéted prefident of the Royal Society. Though now in 
the fixty-fixth year of his age, he {pared no exertion to 
fulfil the duties of his new office, and endeavoured to 
cherifh, by all the means in his power, the {cientific ardour 
which was then rifing in Europe, and efpecially in this coun- 
try. It had been cuftomary, fince the time of Mr, Martin 
Folkes, for the prefident to make a fpeech on the annual 
delivery of fir Godfrey Copley’s medal, which was ufually 
fhort, and inferted in the minute-book. But the firft 
f{peech which fir John Pringle delivered, after being called 
to the chair, being more elaborate and extended, the pub- 
lication of it was requefted; and for the five fubfequent 
years he continued the practice of giving a learned dif- 
courfe on thefe occafions, entering at large into the previous 
hiftory of that part of {cience, to which the paper (which 
was complimented by the award of the medal) related. In 
thefe fix difcourfes, which treated of the fubjects of méti- 
tious gafes, of the torpedo, of the attraction of mountains, 
of captain Cook’s mode of preferving the health of his 
crew, of the ftruéture and compofition of the fpecula of 
telefcopes, and of the explofive powers of gunpowder, fir 
John difplayed an extent and variety of knowledge highly 
creditable to his reputation; for they abound not only 
with proofs of his information on the fubjeéts of medicine, 
natural hiftory, and philofophy, but with a fund of ancient 
and modern learning. Had he continued to prefide in the 
chair of the Royal Society, he would no doubt have found 
other occafions of difplaying his acquaintance with the 
hiftory of fcience. But finding his health declining with 
his years, he refigned his office in 1778, in oppofition to the 
folicitations of many diltinguifhed members of the fociety, 
and was fucceeded by the prefent diftinguifhed prefident, 
fir Jofeph, then Mr. Banks. Still, however, he maintained 
his zeal for fcience and his country; for few learned 
foreigners vifited this country without paying him their 
re{pects. 

Finding his health declining, fir John Pringle took a 
journey to Scotland in 1780, and fpent the fummer there, 
principally in Edinburgh. Here he met with fo kind a re- 
ception, that he purchafed a houfe, with the intention of 
returning in the following {pring ; and having difpofed of 
the greater part of his library, and of his houfe in Pall-Mall, 
on his return to London, he put this intention in execution 
in April 1781. But he was difappointed in his expecta- 
tions of health and fatisfaétion from this change. Edin- 
burgh was not now to him what it had been in early hfe: it 
was too late to form new habits of friendfhip ; and the few 
old friends who remained, were not able to meet with the 
fame ardour as formerly. The air, alfo, he found too fharp 
for his weakened frame. He determined, therefore, once 
more to return to London, where he arrived in the begin- 
ning of September. Before he quitted Edinburgh, he pre- 
fented to the college of phyficians of that city ten volumes, 
folio, in manufcript, of “ Medical and Phyfical Obferva- 
tions,’’ with the reftri€tion that they fhould not be pub- 
lifhed, and never lent out of the library on any pretence 
whatever. 

On his arrival in London, fir John found his fpirits 
fomewhat revived by the fociety of his friends. His Sun- 
day segs converfations were again honoured with the at- 
tendance of many refpectable men; and he enjoyed the plea- 
fure of {pending a couple of hours, on the other nights of 
the week, with his friends, at a fociety, which had been 
long eftablifhed, and had met for fome time paft at Mr. 
Watfon’s, a grocer in the Strand, His conftant attendance 
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upon this fociety conftituted, to the laft, his principal 
amufement. During this winter, however, his ftrength 
declined rapidly; and on Monday evening, January 14, 
1782, he was feized with a fit, while with the fociety at 
Watfon’s, which terminated his life on the Friday fol- 
lowing, at the age of 75. The account of his death was 
every where received in a manner which evinced the high 
fenfe that was entertained of his merit. 

Sir John Pringle left no family. He-married, in 1752, 
the daughter of Dr. Oliver, an eminent phyfician at Bath, 
who died a fhort time afterwards. He had acquired by his 
long praétice a handfome fortune, which he difpofed with 
great prudence and propriety. His mind was chara¢terifed 


-by a great love of fcience, founded on the bafis of fa& and 


experiment, and by an averfion to hypothetical fpeculation. 
He had not much tafte for poetry, and had little relifh even 
for our immortal Shakfpeare ; but to the filter art, mufic, 
he had a ftrong attachment, and was even a performer on the 
violoncello, at a weekly concert, given by a fociety of gentle- 
men at Edinburgh. He paid great attention to the French 
language, and itudied his own with great afliduity. He 
took uncommon pains, indeed, to perfeét the ftyle of his 
own compofitions ; and it cannot be denied that he excels in 
per{picuity, corre¢inefs, and propriety of expreflion. His 
leading principle of action through life was a rigid integrity, 
according to the unanimous teftimony of all his acquaintance ; 
and he was equally diftinguifhed for his fobriety, having 
never, as he informed Mr. Bofwell, been intoxicated in his 
life. He was ardent and fteady in his friendfhips, and was 
active in his civilities and good offices to all itrangers and 
foreigners, who came to him well recommended; but he 
had at times a drynefs and referve in his behaviour, which 
had the appearance of coldnefs, efpecially when he was not 
perfeétly pleafed with the perfons who were introduced to 
him. He was, in faét, above afluming the profeffions, 
without the reality of refpect. His fenfe of integrity and 
dignity would not permit him to adopt that falfe and fuper- 
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ficial politenefs, which treats all men alike, however different ~ 


in point of real eftimation and merit. His conneétions and 
acquaintance were exceedingly numerous, including men of 
all profeflions, as well as many perfons of rank and confe- 
quence; and he corre{ponded with many eminent philo- 
fophers and phyficians, whom he had never feen. He was 
interred in St. James’s church, and a monument was erected 
to his memory, by his nephew and heir, fir James Pringle, 
in Weltminfter Abbey. See Dr. Kippis’s Life of Pringle, 
prefixed to the fix Difcourfes. 

PRINKIPOS, in Geagraphy, the moft confiderable and 
the moft fertile of thofe denominated “ Prince’s”’ iflands, in 
the fea of Marmora- It appears, fays Olivier, to be en- 
tirely volcanic, and formed of quartz, granites, &c. &c. 
altered or decompofed. ‘The land is elevated, uneven, and 
hilly. It is dry and arid on the hills, red and tolerably fer- 
tile in the bottoms, and efpecially to the fouth of the town. 
The natural produétions are the Aleppo pine, the oxy- 
cedrus or brown-berried juniper, the broad-leaved phillyrea, 
the arbutus, the prickly pimpinella, the pale-flowered French 
lavender, the broom, the acute-leayed afparagus, the Cretan 
ciftus or rock-rofe, the turpentine tree, a {pecies of favory, 
the mallow-leaved bindweed, &c. &c, The wild olive-tree 
is found in abundance on all the hills, The culture of Prin- 
kipos confifts in a few fields fown with wheat, barley, chick- 
peas, kidney-beans, broad beans, &c. The vine is not 
abundant ; it yields two or three forts of very good grapes, 
from which wine is feldom made. The inhabitants prefer 
carrying the grapes to the markets of Conftantinople, aay 

there 
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there felling them. Near the town are feveral gardens, in 
which are cultivated, with no great flcill, a few kitchen- 
garden plants and fruit-trees, among which is diftinguifhed 
a fpecies of fig-tree, with fruit greenifh without and red 
within, and of an excellent quality. 

This ifland has feveral times ferved as a prifon or place of 
exile to the Greek princes. Irene, an Athenian woman, 
who had been raifed to the throne from an obfcure ftation 
by the charms of her mind and the graces of her perfon, and 
who, fetting no bounds to her ambition, ftained herfelf by 
various crimes after the death of Leon Porphyrogenitus, 
her hufband, was dethroned by Nicephorus, one of her con- 
fidents, and banifhed to a monaltery of this ifland, which 
fhe -herfelf had caufed to be ereéted. In this ifland, quails 
that are fat, and well tafted, are abundant; befides fome 
other birds of paflage, fuch as turtles, rollers, loriots, 
thrufhes, &c. and in particular falcons and fparrow-hawks. 
Hares are fcarce in this ifland, and it has no rabbits. 
Oyfters, mufcles, and feveral fifhes, fuch as mackarel, 
bonito, turbot, and the bearded mullet, are plentiful. 
There are two monafteries in Prinkipos, fituated on the moft 
elevated and folitary places of the ifland. N. lat. 40° 51’. 
E, long. 28° 56’. 

PRINOS, in Botany, an ancient generic name ufed by 
Theophrattus and Diofcorides ; probably derived from ra, 
to faw, and applied by Linnzus to this genus on account 
of the ftrong ferratures of the leaves in fome of the {fpecies.-— 
Linn. Gen. 174. Schreb. 231. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 225. 
Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 2. 312. 
Purfh. 213. Michaux Boreal-Amer. v. 2. 236. Juff. 379. 
Lamarck Illuftr. t. 255. Clafs and order, Hexandria Mo- 
nogynia. Nat. Ord. Dumofe, Linn. Rhamni, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, fix-cleft 
half way down, flat, very f{mall, permanent. Cor. of one 
petal, wheel-fhaped; tube none; limb flat, deeply cloven 
into fix ovate fegments. Stam. Filaments fix, awl-fhaped, 
erect, fhorter than the corolla; anthers oblong, obtufe. 
Pift, Germen fuperior, ovate, terminating in a ftyle fhorter 
than the ftamens; ftigma obtufe. Peric. a roundifh berry, 
fix-celled, much larger than the calyx. Seeds {folitary, 
beny, obtufe, convex on one fide, angular on the other. 

Obf. The chief difference between this and J/ex confifts 
in its being hexandrous; but the parts of fructification, 
according to Juffieu, agree occafionally with that genus in 
number. Prinos is fometimes dioecious. 

‘Eff. Ch. Calyx inferior, fix-cleft. Corolla of one petal, 
wheel-fhaped, from three to feven-cleft. Berry of fix 
feeds. 

1. P. verticillatus. Deciduous Winter-berry, or Service- 
Bufh. Linn. Sp. Pl. 471. Smith Infeé&ts of Georgia, 
t. 86. (P. Gronovii; Michaux Boreal-Amer. v. 2. 236. 
Agquifolium foliis deciduis; Duham. Arb. v. 1. 62. t. 23.)— 
Leaves obovate-lanceolate, pointed, doubly ferrated, with 
downy veins underneath.—Found in moift woods, or on the 
banks of ditches all the way from Canada to Virginia. It 
flowers in June and July. Stem fhrubby, eight or ten feet 
high, branched all the way up. Leaves alternate, on fhort 
ftalks, about three inches long, and one broad, acutely 
pointed, paler beneath. Flowers folitary, or two or three 
together at the bafe of the leaf-ftalks, {mall, white. Berries 
red or crimfon, at length purple, larger than thofe of the 
Holly. r 

My. Abbot mentions that the fruit of this fhrub is faid 
to have been ufeful in curing the diarrhea. Duroi fays 
that P. verticillatus has fometimes a feven and even eight- 
eleft corolla, with a like number of ftamens. 

2. P. montanus. Mountain Winter-berry. Willd. n. 2. 
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Swartz. Prodr. 58. Ind. Occ. v. 1. 622.—Leaves ovate, 
ferrated, fhining on both fides.—Native of Jamaica, in 
thickets on the loftieft mountains, flowering in Auguft, and 
bearing fruit in December. The trunk of this tree is up- 
wards of twenty feet high, with a {mooth, brown bark, 
Branches much divided, nearly upright, round, fmooth. 
Leaves alternate, on fhort ftalks, pointed at both ends, 
when dry of a dark, livid colour. Flowers two or three 
together, on feparate ftalks, fmall, 
blackifh. 

3. P. dioicus. Dioecious Winter-berry. Willd. n. 3. 
Vahl. Eclog. v. 2. 25. t. 14.— Leaves shlong pee fome- 
what ferrated, fmooth, coriaceous. Flower-{talks axillary, 
generally fingle-flowered. Flowers dioecious, tetrandrous.— 
Found by Mr. Ryan, in the ifland of Montferrat. Stem 
branched. Branches half an inch thick, with a grey, dotted 
bark, the younger ones alternate, dufky purple. Leaves 
alternate, flightly ferrated, entire at the bafe, fmooth on 
both fides, paler and flightly dotted beneath. Flowers 
generally three together in the males, always folitary in the 
females. 

4. P. nitidus. Shining Winter-berry. 
Vahl. Eclog. v. 2. 26.—Leaves oblong-ovate, ferrated, 
fhining, membranaceous. Flower-ftalks axillary, each with 
a fingle, tetrandrous flower.— Native of Montferrat ; found 
there by Mr. Ryan. Branches angular, {mooth, comprefled, 
dufky purple. Leaves alternate, on fhort ftalks, very 
fhining, commonly contraéted towards the bafe. Flowers 
folitary, cather large. Berry ovate; or roundifh, the fize 
of black pepper. 

5. P. glaber. Smooth or Evergreen Winter-berry, or 
Gall-berry. Linn. Sp. Pl. 471. Sm. Infeés of Georgia, , 
t. 35.—Leaves lanceolate, rather obtufe, {mooth, ferrated 
at the top.—Native of Canada in fandy fhady woods, in- 
troduced at Kew in 1759, where it flowers in July and 
Auguft. The /ems of this plant are much branched. 
Branches alternate, {mooth, brown, the younger ones green. 
Leaves alternate, talked, lightifh green, with a yellow rib, 
pale and downy beneath, evergreen, refembling thofe of 
Sweet Gall. Flowers f{mall, on axillary ftalks, generally 
three together. Berries round, purplifh or black, folitary, 
on long ftalks, called in Jerfey Ink-berries. Obf. The 
{ynonyms from Miller and Catefby, quoted by Linnzus for 
this {pecies, belong to L/ex vomitoria. 

6. P. fideroxyloides. Round-leaved Winter-berry. Willd. 
n. 7. Swartz. Prodr. 58. Ind. Occ. v. 1. 624.—Leaves 
roundifh, quite entire.—Native of the Caribbee Iflands, St. 
Chriftopher’s and Montferrat. The qwood of this tree is 
durable. Branches divided, round, afh-coloured. Leaves 
alternate, ftalked, fmooth on both fides, paler beneath, 
coriaceous. Flowers on fingle, axillary ftalks, {mall, 
whitifh. Berry roundifh, crowned with the ftigma preffed 
clofe. 

Mr. Purfh, in his North American Flora, tells us it is 
plain from fpecimens in the herbarium of A. B. Lambert, 
efq. V.P.L.S., that Prinos lucidus, Willd. n. 6. Ait. 
Hort. Kew. n. 3, is /lex canadenfis of Michaux Boreal- 
Amer. v. 2. 229. t. 49. 

7. P. ambiguus. Doubtful Winter-berry. Michaux 
Boreal-Amer. v. 2. 236. Purfh v. 1. 220. (Cafline caro- 
liniana; Walt. Carolin. 242.)—Leaves oval, pointed at 
both ends, ferrated, deciduous.—Found in fandy wet 
woods, on the borders of fwamps from New Jerfey to Caro- 
lina, flowering in July and Auguft. This is a dioecious 
{pecies, whofe male flowers are crowded together in clufters 
at the bottom of the fmaller branches; female ones folitary : 
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they are pentandrous and white. Berries larger than in P. 
verticillatus. 

The three following new f{pecie§ are adopted from Purfh’s 
Flora, ¥. I: 2205, 221. 

“ P, Jevigatus. Leaves deciduous, lanceolate, clofely 
ferrated, pointed at each end; fmooth and fhining above ; 
flightly downy at the nerves beneath. Flowers fix-cleft ; 
males feattered ; females axillary, folitary, nearly feffile.— 
On the Allegany mountains: from New York to Virginia ; 
flowering in July. Berries large, dark red. 

<< P. Janceolatus. eaves deciduous, lanceolate, very de- 
licately and remotely ferrated, acute at each end, fmooth 
on both fides. Male flowers aggregate, triandrous ; fe- 
males fcattered, two together, italked, fix-cleft. In the 
lower traéts of Carolina and Georgia, flowering in June. 
Berries fmall, fcarlet. 

“ P. coriaceus. Leaves evergreen, wedge-fhaped, lanceo- 
late, coriaceous, fmooth, fhining, entire. Corymbs axil- 
lary, very fhort, feffile, many-flowered. Flowers fix-cleft.— 
In fandy woods, near the banks of rivers in Georgia, 
flowering in June and July. A handfome tall fhrub, of the 
appearance of //ex Dahoon. 

Mr. Purfh mentions two varieties of this fpecies, the firft 
of which with « Leaves obovato-lanceolate, poited,’’ he 
calls /atifolia; the fecond with «* Leaves lanceolate, acute,’’ 
he calls angu/lifolia. 

Prinos, in Gardening, contains plants of the deciduous 
and evergreen kind, of which the {pecies cultivated are, the 
deciduous winter berry (P. verticillata) ; and the evergreen 
winter berry (P. glabra). 

Method of Culture.—In thefe plants it is effected by feeds, 
fown foon after they are ripe, or early in the {fpring, upon a 
bed of light earth, covering them half an inch with the fame 
fort of earth; but the feeds which are put into the ground 
in the autumn will many of them come up the following 
{pring, while thofe which are kept longer out of the ground, 
often remain a whole year before the plants appear, as in 
holly, hawthorn, and fome others. The feeds may be for- 
warded in their growth by means of a hot-bed. When the 
plants have fufficient ftrength they fhould be planted out, 
fome in nurfery-rows and others in pots. ‘They delight ina 
moift foil and fhady fituation. In hot land they make little 
progrefs, and rarely produce fruit. 

They are ornamental, and afford variety in the pleafure- 

rounds, and among potted plants. 

PRINTER, Typocrapnus, a perfon who compofes, 
and takes impreflions, from moveable characters, ranged in 
order, or from plates engraven, by means of ink and a prefs. 

Laurentius, called Cofter, Geinsfleich, Fauft, Gutten- 
berg, Schoeffer, Mentel, and Eggelftein, were the fir/ 
printers. The firft that praCtifed it in England was Fred. 
Corfellis, brought over from Haerlem, under king Hen. VI. ; 
in France, Uldric Gering, Martin Crantz, and Michael 
Friburgher ; at Augfburg, John Bemler; at Rome, Con- 
rad Sweynheim, and Arnold Pannartz, Germans; at Ve- 
nice, the two brothers John and Vindelin of Spire, Nicholas 
Jenfon, and John de Cologn; at Florence, Bernard Cen- 
nini; at Naples, Sixtus Rufinger. 

The great printers were Aldus of Venice, and his fon, 
Paulus Manutius; the two Badii; William and Frederic 
Morel ; Oporin; Frobenius; Rob. Hen. and Charles 
Stephens; Gryphius, Turnebus, Torres, Commelin, Plan- 
tin, Raphelengius, Vafcofan, Bleau, Crifpin, and the two 
Elzevirs. 

The /earned printers were the Manutii, Amerbach, and 
Froben, of Bafil, the Stephenfes, the Badii, Turnebus, 
Wechel, Morel, Junte, &c. 
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Plantin had the title of arch-printer, architypographus, given 
him by the king of Spain, in confideration of his printing 
the Polyglot of Antwerp. i 

The names, characters, and eulogies of all the famous 
printers are found in part ii. of the firit tome of the “ Juge- 
mens de Scavans.”’ ie 

The printers, fince the eftablifhment of that art, are 
efteemed a part of the company of ftationers and bookfellers ; 
before that eftablifhment, the company confifted only of 
bookfellers, binders, writers, illuminers, and parchment. 
makers. The parchment-makers prepared the fkins, and 
made the parchment or vellum; which were then almoft 
the only matters on which books were written. The writers, 
or copyifts, wrote and tranfcribed books after copies given 
them by the bookfellers. The binders were charged with 
the binding of thofe days, which was very coarfe, only con- 
fitting of two flight boards covered with fome paltry leather. 
The ijluminers painted in miniature, and gilt initial letters, 
head-pieces, tail-pieces, and other compartiments. Laftly, 
the {tationers, or bookfellers, fet the writers to work, and 
fold their copies in fhops, and other places, on the days 
allowed them by the {tatutes to expofe the fame. 

PRINTING, Typocrapuia, the art of taking im- 
preflions with ink, from characters and figurés, moveable 
or immoyeable, upon paper, vellum, or the like matter. . 

There are two kinds of printing ; the one for books, the 
other from copper-plates, for pictures. The firft called 
common prefs printing, the fecond rolling prefs printing. 

The prime difference between the two confifts in this, 
that the charafters of the former are caft in relievo, and 
thofe ef the latter are engraven in creux. 

The art of printing is a modern invention: it is, indeed, 
of a very ancient ftanding among the Chinefe; but then 
their printing is very different from our’s. It muft be 
owned, the European printing, in its original, was much 
the fame with the Chinefe ; yet, as there was at that time 
no commerce or correfpondence between Europe and 
China, the paffage into the Eaft by the Cape of Good Hope 
being as yet undifcovered by the Portuguefe, there is no 
room to charge the Europeans with borrowing their art 
from the Chinefe: but each muft be owned to have fallen 
on the fame thing, though at very different times. Father 
Couplet aflures us, that printing has been in ufe in China 
from the year g30. Father le Compte fpeaks more largely ; 
faying, that it has been there from almoft all ages : he adds, 
that there is this difference between their’s and our’s, that 
whereas we have but a very {mall number of letters in our 
alphabets, and by the various arrangement of thefe, are able 
to form infinite volumes; we have the advantage, by 
making our characters moveable, to print the largeft works 
with an inconfiderable quantity of letter; thofe that ferved 
for the firft fheets, ferving over again for the fucceeding 
ones: the Chinefe, on the contrary, by reafon of the pro- 
digious number of their letters, are precluded this refource ; 
and find it more eafy and lefs expenfive to cut all their 
letters on wooden blocks; and thus to make as many 
blocks as there are pages in a book; and thefe of no far- 
ther ufe but for that fingle work. Their method of print- 
ing fee hereafter. ‘ 

PRINTING, Origin of.—Who the firft inventors of the 
European printing were, in_what city, and what year, it 
was at firft fet on foot, is a famous problem long difputed 
among the learned. In effet, as the Grecian cities con- 
tended for the birth of Homer, fo do the German cities for 
that of printing. 

Mentz, Haerlem, and Strafburgh, are the warmeit on 
this point of honour: Italy alfo would have entered rs 
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lifts; but the fuffrages being at firft divided between the 
firft three pretenders, they are left in polleffion of the 
queftion, which, in reality, is not yet juftly decided; though 
it muft be owned, Mentz has always had the majority of 
voices. 

We fhall not here enter into a nice difquifition of the 
merits of the caufe, but only propofe the pretenfions of each. 
John Mentel of Strafburgh, John Guttenberg and John 
Fauft of Mentz, and L. John Cofter of Haerlem, are the 
perfons to whom this honour is feverally afcribed by their 
refpeGtive countrymen; and they have all their advocates 
among the learned. Mentel, a phyfician of Paris, enters 
the liks in behalf of his namefake of Strafburgh; and con- 
tends that it was he who firft invented printing in the 
year 1440, and that, in confideration of it, the emperor 
Frederic III. gave him a coat of arms corre{ponding to 
it, in the year 1466. He adds, that Guttenberg, whom 
he had taken in as a partner, or aflociate, carried it to 
Mentz, where he took in Fauft a partner. John Gens- 
fleifch, a native of Mentz, who was his fervant, communi- 
cated the art to J. Guttenberg, whom Mentel had employed 
in making fome of his tools; and becoming thus poflefled 
of the art, they removed and fettled at Mentz, where it 
was perfected by the affiftance of John Fauft. But this 
account depends on a Strafburgh chronicle of very doubtful 
authority, and is contradi¢ted by the chronicle of Cologne, 
Trithemius, and Wimpeling. The laft-mentioned writer 
exprefsly fays, that the art of printing was invented, in- 
completely, at Strafburgh, by Guttenberg, and perfected 
at Mentz. Here Mentel acquired it from Guttenberg and 
Fauft, and returning to Strafburgh about the year 1455, 
practifed it in connection with Eggelttein, 

The Haerlemers, with Boxhornius, Scriverius, &c. refer 
the firft invention to Laurens Janzs Colter, or Laurence 
John Cofter, (called Cofter on account of the public 
office diftinguifhed by this appellation, which he fuftained 
at Haerlem, and which was hereditary in his family,) of 
Haerlem, in the year 1430, adding, that his affociate 
Guttenberg ftole away his tools while he was at church, 
and carried them to Mentz, where he fet up for the 
firft inventor ; though others attribute this theft, &c. to 
his partner Fauft. And others, again, with greater pro- 
bability, afcribe it to John Gensfleifch fenior, one of his 
fervants, in the year 1441: and with thefe types, &c. of 
Laurence, two {mall works were printed at Mentz in 1442. 
The principal evidence in favour of Haerlem, is Cornelius, 
who had been a fervant of Laurence, and afterwards a book- 
binder in that city, on whofe authority Adrian Junius, 
M.D. founds his account, which appears to have been 
drawn up between the years 1562 and 1575, and publifhed 
at Leyden in 1588. The learned Meerman, in his “ Ori- 
gines T'ypographice,”’ 1765, has amply vindicated and con- 
firmed the account which Junius gives of the fa& ; though 
he difputes and fufficiently invalidates what this writer fays, 
as to the types which were ufed by Cotter, at Haerlem. 
. Thefe, he fhews, were neither cut nor fufible metal types, 
but feparate wooden types. 

Munfter, Polydore Virgil, Pafquier, &c. will have Gut- 
tenburg, or Guttemburg, to have really been the inventor 
of printing : and add, that he teok in Fauft and Schoeffer 
for affociates. 

Naude, in his ‘* Mafcurat,’’ efpoufes the caufe of Fuft, or 
Fauft, or Fauftus ; and will have him to be the firft printer 
in Europe, and that he took in Guttenberg for a partner. 
His reafon for putting Fautt in poffeffion of this privilege 
is, that the firft books that were printed appear to have 
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been all of his impreflion. To this purpofe it is alleged, 
that it is more than probable, if Guttenberg or Cofter had 
had a greater or an equal fhare in the invention, they 
would not have allowed him to attribute the whole to him- 
felf and his fon-in-law Schoeffer, as he has done, without 
ever offering to do the ‘like, or in the leat contradiéting 
him, and aflerting their own right. 

The true fate of the cafe feems to be this, that metal: 
types were firft invented at Mentz; of thefe there were 
two forts, viz. thofe that were cut, and thofe that were 
caft in matrices. ‘The invention of the former has been 
afcribed by fome writers to Fauft, but without fufficient 
authority ; the real inventor being John Gensfleifch fenior, 
who had brought the art of printing with wooden types 
from Haerlem to Mentz, with whom John Gensfleifch 
junior, called Guttenberg, might probably have concurred. 
The era of this invention mu{t be about the year 1442 or 
1443; for John Gensfleifch fenior came to Mentz in 
1441, and the Latin bible, with metal types, was printed 
in 1450, which could not require lefs than feven or eight 
years. 

The latter were invented by Peter Schoeffer, the fervant 
and fon-in-law of Fauft, who fettled at Mentz in the year 
1449 or 1450, and having acquired under the two Gens- 
fleifchs the art of cutting types, remedied the inconvenience 
of this method by contriving to caft them, which muft have 
been practifed before the year 1459. The partnerfhip that 
fubfifted between Gensfleifch and Fauft, and the relation 
between Schoeffer and Fauft, have probably given occafion 
for afcribing to him the merit of the invention of printing 
with metal types, in which, from the conneétions of this 
kind, he probably might have had fome concern. 

The editions above referred to in Naude’s account are, 
1. The “ Codex Pfalmorum,’’ printed in 1457, which is 
the moft ancient book known to be printed with a date or 
infcription, and is lodged in the emperor’s library at Vienua. 
2. The “ Rationale Divinorum Officiorum” of William 
Durand, printed at Mentz in 1459, in folio. This « Ratio- 
nale’”’ is in the earl of Pembroke’s library. Malinkrot has 
erroneoufly fuppofed this to be the firft printed book. 
3. The “ Catholicon Januenfis,” dated in 1460, and now 
in the king’s library. Fauft’s name, indeed, is not to this ; 
but it is perfeétly like the following ones where it is. It 
is faid that the firft printers did not fubjoin their names 
and infcriptions at the end of their books till the year 1457 : 
and this they continued to do till Fauft either died or left 
off bufinefs. 4. The Latin Bible of 1462, being the 
fecond edition of it, now in the French king’s library. 
5+ “ Tully’s Offices,” in quarto (the reft being all folios), 
in the year 1465, and 1466, for there are copies in the 
Bodleian, and the library of Corpus Chrifti college, Oxon, 
of both thefe dates. Some eminent writers have aflerted 
that this is the firft printed book. 6. Other bibles of 
1471. 7. St. Auguftine Civitate Dei,” 1473. 8. « Mer- 
curius T'rifmegiftus de Poteftate & Sapientia Dei,”’ in 1 503. 
9. “ Titus Livius,” in 1518, &c. 

Add to this, that at the end of Livy is a privilege granted 
by the emperor Maximilian to Schoeffer, grandfon of Fautt, 
for the fole power of printing that author for ten years; 
and for fix years, to all the other books he fhould print 
thereafter ; in confideration of Fautt’s having invented the 
art of printing. This privilege is dated 1518, and figned 
Jac. Spiegel. . 

Erafmus, however, in the epiftle after that privilege, does 
not pofitively aver the faét; he only obferves, that the 
firft, or the chief inventor of that art, is held to be J. 
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Fauft.- In the advertifement to the faid book, Nic. Car- 
bachius {peaks to the fame effe€t as to the privilege, and 
Erafmus. 

As to Guttenberg, Mentel, and Caftor, Naude obferves, 
the perfon is not yet born that can fay he has ever feen 
books printed by any of them, before or as early as 
thofe of Fauft. All that is urged on their behalf, is only 

‘founded on reports, conje€tures, probabilities, forged autho- 
rities, and the jealoufies of cities againft one another. 

Yet Salmuth, in his additions to Pancirollus, cites a public 
aét, by which it appears that Fauit, after having invented 
printing, and fuftained it a long time on his own footing 3 at 
length took in Guttenburg as partner, to contribute to the 
expence 3 which was very great, by reafon the firft books 
were moft of them printed on vellum, or at leaft on parch- 
ment, and after the Chinefe way. 

But the caufe is not thus decided: the advocates for 
Cofter urge divers things, which feem to put him in the 
place here affigned to Fautt. Mr. Ellis, in the Philofo- 
phical Tranfactions, fathers books on him prior to any, of 
thofe above referred to Fauft, and even fome as early as 1430 
and 1432. Itis certain, the Haerlemers fhew printed books 
of that date, which agreeing fo well with the account given 
by Theod. Scriverius, and others, leaves Mr. Ellis little room 
to doubt, whether the honour of the invention be his or the 
other’s due. Allthat belongs to Fautt, according to this 
writer, is the honour of eftablifhing the art in greater luftre 
and perfeGtion at another place many years after. 

But the difficulty lies, either in fhewing why the practice 
fhould be at a ftand from 1432, to the reviving of it at 
‘“Mentz by Fauft and Schoeffer in 1465, or elfe in giving 
fome account of the condition and progrefs of this invention 
during that interval. 

Now; Boxhornius, Scriverius, and other authors, ex- 
prefsly affirm, that fo large a work as the “ De Spiegel, Spe- 
culum Salutis’’ of Cofter, fhewn at Haerlem for the firft 
printed book, could never be his firft effay : he muft have 
had the art in its rougher rudiments before, and have 
made many trials on lefs works: no doubt his firft at- 
‘tempts were on loofe fheets, which we may fuppofe were 
eafily loft. In effe&t, it mutt be allowed no inconfiderable 
argument in Cofter’s behalf, that the rudeft and moft art- 
lefs performances feem to be his. Mr. Ellismentions fome 
things of this kind without date, which he had feen in 
the king’s library at St. James’s, in that of Bennet college 
and the Bodleian at Oxford, with all the marks of the 
utmott fimplicity, and which might fairly bid for firft ef- 
fays. ‘There is fomething fo aukward and coarfe in them, 
that any body almoft might have done them; mere nature 
being fufficient, without any art or experience at all. The 
ink was only common writing ink, unartfully fpread upon 
wooden blocks, very clumfily cut, &c. 

By this time we have traced up the art to fuch a ftate, 
that it may, perhaps, fearcely feem worth the contefting who 
it-was invented it ; and no doubt printing, as it now ftands, 
owes more to the genius and addvefs of fome of theglater 
improvers than it did to its firft author. 

The fame confideration may make us more eafy under our 
prefent ignorance of the inventors of moft other arts ; many 
of which had fuch fimple uhmeaning originals, that it might 
perhaps be no mighty credit to be efteemed the authors of 
inventions not lefs ‘artful and ingenious. 

We fhall conclude this account of the origin of printing 
with an abridgment of the hiftory of it, given by the late 
Mr. Bowyer. This writer obferves, that the honour of 
having given rife to this art has been claimed by the cities 


of Haerlem, Mentz, and Strafburgh. To each of thefe 
cities it may be afcribed in a qualified fenfe, as they made 
improvements upon one another. But the real inventor 
of printing was Laurentius, of Haerlem ; who proceeded, 
however, no farther than to feparate wooden types. His 
firft effay was about the year 1430; and he died about ~ 
1440, after having printed the ** Horarium,”’ the “¢ Speculum 
Belgicum,”’ and two different editions of Donatus. Some 
of Laurentius’s types were ftolen from him by one of his 
fervants, John Gensfleifch, fenior, who became the firft 
printer in Mentz, and publifhed, in 1442, “ Alexandri Gali 
Doétrinale,”’ and “ Petri-Hifpani Tractatus.”’ Thefe works 
were executed with wooden types, cut after the model of 
thofe which he had ftolen. In 1443, Gensfleifch fenior en- 
tered into partnerfhip with Fauit (who fupplied money), 
Meidenbachius, and others ; and in 1444 they were jomed 
by John Gensfleifch junior, who was diitinguifhed by the 
name of Guttenberg. Guttenberg, by the afliftance of his 
brother, Gensfleifch the elder, firft invented cut metal types, 
with which was printed the earlieft edition of the bible. 
This edition appeared in 1450, and the completing of it 
took up feven or eight years. Guttenberg ufed none but 
either wooden or cut metal types. The carrying of the art 
to perfection was owing to Peter Schoeffer, the fervant and 
fon-in-law of Fautt, who invented the mode of cafting the 
types in m3trices ; and who was probably the firft engraver 
on copper-plates. The firft book printed with the improved 
types was * Durandi Rationale,”? in 1459. More copies of 
the earlieft books were printed on vellum than paper. This 
method, however, was foon changed; and paper was intro- 
duced for the greateft part of the impreflions, a few only 
being printed on vellum, for curiofities, and for the purpole 
of being illuminated. 

With regard to the claim of Strafburgh, it appears that 
Guttenberg had endeavoured to introduce printing into that 
city before he joined his brother at Mentz ; but without 
fuccefs. The firft a@ual printers at Strafburgh were Men- 
telius and Egleftenius ; and there is no certain proof of a 
fingle book having been printed there till after 1462. The 
difperfion of the Mentz printers, in that year, occafioned 
the art to fpread rapidly through Europe; and in 1490 it 
reached even to Conttantinople. ‘Thote who with to fee 
this fubje&t farther difcuffed, and to find the authorities on 
which this abftra& of the rife of printing is founded, may 
confult Meerman’s “* Origines Typographice,’’ quarto, 
1765, and Bowyer’s “ Origin of Printing,”’ edit. 2. 

Printing, Progre/s of. The firft printers, then, whoever 
they were, made their firft eflays on wooden blocks, or 
forms, after the Chinefe manner. ; 

It is not improbable, fays Mr. Bagford, they might take 
the hint from ancient medals and feals. ‘To this purpofe, 
it is ebferved, that the arts and {ciences, efpecially fta- 
tuary and {culpture, were arrived at-fo great perfeétion 
among the Romans, at the time when that empire was in its 
greatett glory,*that it is much to be wondered at that the 
art of printing was not found out among them; an art fo 
nearly allied to that of the cutting of feals and the dies of 
medals. 

The making of thefe dies, and the ftamping of their coins 
with them, was, in reality, no other than printing on metal ; 
and their impreffing their feals, cut in cornelians, agates, &c. 
on wax, was another f{pecies of printing on this fubitance. 
And finally, a third fort of printing among them, was the 
imprefling the name of the workmen on their pieces of fine 
earthen-ware. 

Montfaucon, in his Antiquities, gives the figures and de- 
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{criptions of feveral very large figilla of the Romans, in 
which the names were all cut in hollow, in capital letters ; 
and he imagines, that the ufe of thefe was to mark large 
earthen veflels with, while the clay was foft, and particularly 
thofe large veflels in which the Romans kept their wines. It 
does not feem that this diligent enquirer into antiquity ever 
met with any of thefe figilla with the letters or chara¢ters 
in relief, or ftanding out in the manner of our modern types 
for printing, fince he mentions none fuch; yet the remains 
of the Roman antiquities in terra cotta, or earthen-ware, 
fhew that they had fome fuch, though they were lefs common 
than the others ; thefe vetlels fometimes being marked with 
letters going in, though in general they have them all ttand- 
ing out, as muit be the cafe when the impreflion was given 
from a figillum cut in creux. 

~ There is now, in the collection of the duke of Richmond, 
a figillum of the other more rare kind, which brings the 
difcevery very near to that of printing: on this all the 
letters are raifed, as is alfo the verge or rim of the feal in 
_ the manner of our types ufed this day in printing. The 
ftamp is made of true ancient brafs, and has on it the 
common green coat of zrugo, which diftinguifhes the true 
antique medals. ‘The plate is nearly two inches long, and 
nearly an inch in breadth, and has on the back part a ring 
for the convenience of holding it for making the impreffion. 
The letters ftand in two rows ; they are the common Roman 
capitals, very well made, and their faces all ftand exaétly on 
the level with one another, and with the furface of the verge 
of the feal. This feal was exa€tly of the nature of our 
method of printing fo many letters at once. It contains 
the name of one Caius Julius Cxcilius Hermias, fome private 
man, as we have no account of any perfon of this name 
upon record. It ferved him probably to fet his name to any 
thing, to fave him the trouble of writing; and the name 
being that of fome private man feems alfo to prove, that 
thefe figilla were very common among that people. It was 
evidently made to be ufed on parchment, or fome other {uch 
thin fubftance ; and the manner of ufing it muft have been 
by firft dipping into ink, or fome other coloured matter, not 
plunging it fo far as to touch the ground, fo that the letters 
only became marked, and gave their figures on the paper. 


The ground of this fealis very rough and uneven, and thence - 


alfo it is plain, that the ufe of it was not to prefs down any 
foft fubftance, fuch as clay, or the like; becaufe the im- 
perfection of the ground would, in that cafe, have been 
feen; whereas in the ufe it was really intended for, the 
ground never gave any impreflion, and therefore there 
was no reafon for beftowing any pains on the working it 
even. 

The firft ufe of printing among the later ages, was by 
wooden blocks in this very manner; and it was not till long 

er this invention, that we learned the way of ufing fepa- 
rate types for the letters ; and thefe were then called typi 
mobiles, in oppolition to the blocks, where the whole page 
was contained together, which was called typi fixi. This 
fignet of the duke of Richmond’s, which was found near 
Rome, is truly and properly one of thofe typi fixi, and 
prints off its impreffion on paper with our modern printer’s 
ink, as well as any fet of letters cut in this manner can be 
expected to perform. This feems, therefore, the moft an- 
cient fample of printing that we know of; for, by the ap- 
pearance of the metal, it feems to be of the Higher Empire, 

It is plain, by this ftamp, that thé very eflence of print- 
ing was known to the Romans ; for they had nothing to do; 
but to have made a itamp, with lines three or four times as 
long, and containing twenty lines inftead of two, to have 
formed a frame of types that would have printed a whole 


page as Cofter’s wooden blocks, ufed in printing the book 
called “ Speculum Salutis,’’ which, as fome fay, is the firft 
book printed in the year 1440, and confifting of pictures 
of {tories out of the bible, with fome of the verfes under- 
neath each page ; being printed from a block of weed, like 
a wooden cut. This was the firft eflay of fixed types, from 
which the moveable, or common feparate types were foon 
deduced ; and it feems ftrange that the Romans, who were 
as fagacious a people as any in the world, fliould not as eafily 
have fallen upon the ufe of feparate types, in which the 
whole art of modern printing confifts, from fuch fignets as 
thefe, as the later ages from Cofter’s wooden blocks, which 
were plainly no other than larger works of the fame kind. 

Cicero, in his book “ De Natura Deorum,”’ has a paf- 
fage from which Toland fuppofes that the moderns took 
the hint of printing. That author orders the types to, be 
made of metal, and calls them forme literarum, the very 
words ufed by the firft printers to exprefs them. — It is plain 
from Virgil, thet brands, with letters of the owner’s name, 
were in ufe in his time for the marking of cattle. And we 
have an account of the fame artifice that is now ufed for the 
painting of cards being ufed by the’ emperor Juftin, who 
could not write. ‘There was a {mooth board, with holes 
cut through it, in form of the letters of his name; and 
when he had occafion to fign any thing, this was laid on the 
paper, and he marked the letters with a pen or ftylus dipped 
in red ink and direéted through the holes. Philof. Tranf. 
N® 479) P- 393- Se ik 

But others rather imagine the art of printing to have 
come from the method of making playing cards, which, it 
is certain, bear a nearer refemblance to the primitive procefs 
of printing than feals ; as appears from the firft fpecimens 
of that art above mentioned. 

The book at Haerlem, the vocabulary called « Catholi- 
con,”’ and the pieces in the Bodleian and Bennet college, 
are all performed in this way ; and the impreflion appears 
to have been given on one fide of the leaves; after which 
the two blank fides were pafted together. 

But they foon found the inconveniencies of this method, 
and therefore bethought themfelves of an improvement ; 
which was by making fingle moveable letters, diftin@ from 
one another. 

Thefe being firft dong in wood, gave room for a fecond 
improvement ; which was the making of them, at length, of 
metal; and in order to that, cutting moulds, matrices, &c. 
for cafting them. 

From this ingenious contrivance we ought to date the 
origin of the prefent art of printing, as practifed through- 
out Europe; contradiftinguifhed from the methods of the 
Chinefe abroad, and the card-makers at home, which were 
the fame art, only praétifed in a different place, or with a 
different view. 

And of this, Schoeffer, or Scheffer, firft fervant, and 
afterwards partner, and fon-in-law of Fauft, at Mentz, 
above menticned, is pretty generally allowed the inventor ; 
fo that he was properly the firft printer with fufile types. 

But the art being yet in its infancy, there were fome im. 
perfections in the books they printed; among the reft was 
the want of capital-letters: hence they left the places of 
the initial letters blank, and gave them to the illuminers to 
paint in gold, or azure, though others fay, this was done 
defignedly, to enable them to pafs off their books for manu- 
{cripts. 

Some authors tell us, that Fauft carrying a parcel of his 
bibles to Paris, and offering them to fale as MSS., the 
French, upon confidering the number of books, and their 
exa€t conformity with one another, even to a point, and thet, 
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the beft book-writers could not be near fo exact, concluded 
there was witchcraft in the cafe ; and, by either actually in- 
dicing him as a conjuror, or threatening to do fo, extorted 
the fecret. And thence the origin of the popular flory of 
Dr. Fauftus. 

From Mentz, about the year 1462, when it was taken, 
plundered, and deprived of all its former rights and fran- 
chifes, the art of printing foon {pread itfelf throughout a 
good part of Europe; Haerlem and Strafburgh had it very 
early ; which, as authors reprefent it, occafioned their pre- 
tending. to the honour of the invention. 

From Haerlem it pafled to Rome in 1466, where the 
Roman type was introduced in 1467, which was foon after 
brought to great perfection ; and into England in the reign 
of Henry VI. by means of Thomas Bourchier, archbifhop 
of Canterbury, who fent R. Tournour, matter of the robes, 
and W. Caxton, merchant, to Haerlem, to learn the art. 
Thefe privately prevailing with Corfellis, an under-work- 
man, to come over, a prefs was fet up at Oxford. 

This account depends on the authority of an old manu- 
{cript chronicle, {aid to be preferved in the archbifhop’s 
palace, and cited by Atkins, in his “ Original and Growth of 
Printing in-England,” publifhed at London in 1664. This 
chronicle informs us, that the execution of the butinefs in- 
trufted with Tournour and Caxton, coft fifteen hundred 
marks; and that printing was fet up at Oxford before there 
was any printing prefs or printer in France, Spain, Italy, or 
Germany, except the city of Mentz, which claims feniority 
as to printing even of Haerlem itfelf, calling herfelf Urbem 
Moguntinam artis typographice inventricem primam; though it 
is known to be otherwife, that city (as the chronicle adds) 
gaining that art by the brother of one of the workmen at 
Haerlem, who had learned it at home of his brother, and 
afterwards fet up for himfelf at Mentz. This prefs at Ox- 
ford was at leaft ten years before there was any printing in 
Europe (except at Haerlem and Mentz), where alfo it was 
but new-born. This prefs at Oxford was afterwards found 
inconvenient to be the fole printing place in England, as 
being too far from London and the fea; upon which the 
king fet up a prefs at St. Alban’s, and another at the abbey 
of Weltminfter. But the authority of this chronicle has 
been warmly difputed by Mr. Palmer inhis “ Hiftory of Print- 
ing,” 1733, book iii. ; Dr. Ducarel, in his letter to Meer- 
man, Dr. Middleton, Ames, and others, who maintain that 
there was no printing in this kingdom till the introduétion of 
it by Caxton, who had acquired it in his travels abroad, 
about the year 1474, or as fome fay, 1470 or 1471. 

But Mr. Bowyer, in his notes to the Abridgment of 
Dr. Middleton’s “ Differtation on the Origin of Printing in 
England,”’ hath offered feveral reafons to fhew, that the ac- 
count given in Atkins’s record is not fo incredible or im- 
probable as fome perfons have imagined. 

Mr. Meerman, in his learned work already cited, is a ftre- 
nuous advocate for the authenticity of this record: and he 
apprehends that the period to which this hiftory relates, 
muft have been between the years 1454 and 1459; becaufe 
Bourchier was made archbifhop of Canterbury in 1454, and 
Edward IV. fucceeded Henry VI. in 1460. This accurate 
writer has produced a variety of evidence in fupport of the 
claims of Corfellis, for which we mutt refer to his elaborate 
work, and particularly to his letter in reply to Ducarel, 
tom. ii. p.19, &c., and to Mr. Bowyer, ubi fupra ; which 
evidence derives much confirmation from a book with a date 
of its impreffion from Oxford, anno 1468, copies of which 
are in feveral public libraries, particularly at Cambridge, 
Oxford, lord Pembroke’s library, &c. This is a {mall vo- 
lume of forty-one leaves in quarto, with this title; ‘* Expo- 


fitio Santi Jeronimi in Symbolum Apoftolorum ad Papam 
Laurentium,”’ and at the end are the following words, « Ex- 
plicit Expofitio, &c. imprefla Oxonz & finita, Anno Do- 
mini MCCCCLXVIII. XVII die Decembris.”’ 

If the authority of this book be admitted, it is a clear 
proof and monument of the exercife of printing in Oxford 
feveral years before Caxton began to deal init. Dr. Mid- 
dleton, indeed, endeavours to fhew that the date is a falfe 
one; and, not to mention the reft of his arguments, con- 
firms his opinion from this circumtftance, that we have no 
other fruit or production from the prefs at Oxford for eleven 
years next following. But this obje€tion is invalidated by 
two confiderations ; firft, that Corfellis’s books may have 
been loft, a thing by no means uncommon in thofe days of 
ignorance; and, fecondly, that the civil wars broke out in 
1469, which might probably oblige our Oxford printer to 
fhut up his prefs. 

Mr. Bowyer produces a paflage from the fecond part of 
Shakfpeare’s Henry VI., as a farther evidence of a more 
early introdu@tion of printing into England than hath gene- 
rally been fuppofed See alfo Meerman ubi fupra, monitum 
noviflimum, prefixed to tom. il. 

The refult of the whole is, that this faét doth not at all 
derogate from the honour of Caxton, who was the firft per- 
fon in England that practifed the art of printing with fufile 
types, and confequently the firft who brought it to perfec- 
tion: whereas Corfellis printed with feparate eut types in 
wood, being the only method which he had learnt at 
Haerlem. 

In 1467, printing was fet up in the city of Tours; at 
Reuthlingen and Venice in 1469 ; and probably in the fame 
or next year’at Paris, where Gering, Crantz, and Fri- 
burger, all Germans, invited thither by two doétors of the 
Sorbonne, fet up a prefs in that learned houfe. 

Hitherto there had been nothing printed but in Latin, 
and the vulgar tongues ; and this firit in Roman charatters, 
then in the Gothic, and atlaft in Italic. But in 1480, or, 
as fome fay, in 1476, the Italians caft a fet of Greek types ; 
and it was at Venice, or, as fome fay, at Milan or Florence, 
that the firft editions in that language appeared. 

Here we may obferve, that the firft Greek printing was a 
few fentences of Tully’s Offices at Mentz, in 1465, which 
were very incorrect. In the fame year, fome Greek quota- 
tions in an edition of Laétantius’s Inititutes, were neatly 
printed, ina monaftery, in the kingdom of Naples. The 
firft whole Greek beok was the Grammar of Conftantine 
Lafcaris, at Milan, in 1476. See Bowyer, ubi fupra, 
Appendix, N° 1; or the excellent edition of the Biogra- 
phia Britannica, by Dr. Kippis, art. Akins, note (A). 

The Italians, too, have the honour of the firft Hebrew 
editions, which were printed about the fame time with the 
Greek, at Soncino, alittle city in the duchy of Milan; 
under the direCtion of two Jewith rabbins, Jofhua and Mofes, 
whofe works are dated in the year of the world 5244, an- 
{wering to the year 1484 of the Chriftian era. 


Towards the end of the fixteenth century, there appeared 
various editions of books in Syriac, Arabic, Perfian, Ar- 
menian, Coptic, or Egyptian characters; fome to gratify 
the curiofity of the learned, and others for the liturgic ufes 
of the Chriftians in the Levant: thefe were printed chiefly 
at Paris; whither puncheons and matrices were fent from 
es by M. Savary, then ambailador at the 

orte. 

Out of Europe, the art of printing has been carried into 
the three other quarters of the world: for Afia, we fee 
impreflions of books at Goa, and in the Philippines ; at 

Lima. 


| FRY AND STEELE’S j 
SPECIMEN OF PRINTING TYPES. | 


FIVE LINES PICA 


ere ya 
Manchester; 


Quousque tande 
Cudousque tand 
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Quousque tandem abut 
Quousque tandem abut 


~£1254567890 


9 FRY AND STEELE’'S SPECIMEN 


TWO LINES DOUBLE PICA. 


Quousque ta’ 


Quousque ta 


£123456%7 


mr APPA DDL 


TWO LINES GREAT PRIMER, No. 3. 


Quousque tand 
em abutere, Ca 


Quousque tan- 
dem abutere, C 


£125456789 


wr PAPAP ADAP Oe: 
TWO LINES ENGLISH, No. 3. 


Quousque tandem a 
butere, Catilina, pa- 


(Juousque tandem 
abutere, Catilina, 


£1234567890 


DOUBLE: PICAs Noo s, 


Quousque tandem abutere, 
Catilina, patientia nostra? q 
uamdiu nos etiam furor iste 


Quousque tandem abutere, 
Catilina, patientia nostra? 
quamdiu. nos etiam furor 


£1234567890 — 


PAPA F PP Oe 


GREAT PRIMER, No. 3. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, 
patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad fin- 
em sese effrenata jactabit audacia? 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catalina, 
patrentia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem 
sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne 


£ 1234567890 


Pr PPPAA BOM 


ENGLISH, No. 6. 


Quousque tandem abutére, Catilina, patientia © 
nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus — 
eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit 
audacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium pa- 
latii, nihil urbis vigilize, nihil timor populi, ni- 


Quousque tandem abutére, Catilina, patientia 
nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus 
eludet ? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit 
audacia ? nihilne te nocturnum presidium pa- 
latit, nihil urbis vigiliea, nihil timor »vopuli, ni- 


LilBSaSs 67 Fs 


ENGLISH, No. 7. 


The Spirit of the Lord God zs upon me; 
because the Lord hath anointed me to preach 
good tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me 
to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim 
liberty to the captives, and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound! 


| 


APPAP AP 


PICA, No. 6. 


~Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nos- 
tra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? 
quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? ni- 
hilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis 
vigilie, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bono- 
rum omnium, nihil hic munitissimus habendi se- 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? ° 


quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad 
jinem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noc- 
turnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilie, nihil 
timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil 
hic munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum 


£ 1234567890 
A PPPPDPA Gree 
PICA, No. 7: 


1 The Spirit of the Lord God zs upon me; 
because the Lorp hath anointed me to preach 
good tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me to 
bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to 
the captives, and the opening of the prison to them 
that are bound; 

2 To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lorn, 
and the day of vengeance of our God; to comfort 
all that mourn ; 

dr r>PPPPA PS Ce 


PICA, No. 8. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus elu- 
det? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit auda- 
cia? nihilnete nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigilia, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus 
bonorum omnium, nihil hicmunitissimus haben- 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patrentia nos- 
tra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet ? 
guem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? 
nihilne te nocturnum presidium palati, nihil ur- 
bis vigilie, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bo- 
norum omnium, nihil hic munitissimus habendi se- 


£ 1234567890 


OF PRINTING TYPES. 5 


SMALL PICA, No. 4. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet ? quem ad finem 
sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum pre- 
sidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilia, nihil timor populi, ni- 
hilconsensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitissimus 
habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora yultusque move- 


eA POPPI OM 


SMALL PICA, No. 5. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad fi- 
nem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noctur- 
num presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilie, nihil timor 
populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic mu- 
nitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vul- 


ap APAIFA FO 


SMALL PICA, No. 6. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem 


‘sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum pre- 


sidium palati, nihil urbis vigilize, nihil timor populi, ni- 
hil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitissimus 
habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque move- 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem 
sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum pre- 
sidium palalii, nihil urbis vigilie, nihil timor populi, nihil 
consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitissimus haben- 
di senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? pa- 


£1234567890 
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LONG PRIMER, No. 5. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata 
jaétabit audacia? nihilne te noGturnum presidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigiliz, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum om- 
nium, nihil hic munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? con- 
striam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidiunepalatii, nihit 
urbis vigilie, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omni- 
um, nihil hic munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora 
»ultusque moverunt2 patere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam 
jam omnium horum conscientia tenert conjurationem tuam non vt= 


£1234567890 


4, FRY AND STEELE’S SPECIMEN 


LONG PRIMER, No. 6. : 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigilie, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum om- 
nium, nihil hic munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis ? con- 
strictam jam omnium horum conscientia tener. conjurationem 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata 
Jjactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatit, nihil 
urbis vigilia, nihil timor popult, nehil consensus bonorum omnium, 
nihil hic munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil. horum ora vul- 
dusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam 


£1234567890 
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BURGEOIS, No. 4. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos - 


etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit au- 
dacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliz, ni- 
hil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitis- 
simus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? pa- 
tere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscien- 
tia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superi- 


£1234567890 


IPPPIDP 


BURGEOIS, No. 5. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra ? quamdiu ‘nos 
etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit 
audacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilia, 


nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic mu- 


nitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque move- 
runt? patere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum 
conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, 


Quousque tandem abutere, Calilina, palientia nostra? quamdiu nos 
eliam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad Jjinem sese effrenata jactabit au- 
dacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilie, nihil 
timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitissimus 
habendi senatus locus? nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere 
tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia 
tenert conjurationem tuam non vides 2 quid proxima, quid superiore 


£123456789-0 


PS APPPP AP Cs 2 


LARGE FACED BREVIER. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? pi- 
hilne te noéturnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis Vigiliz, nihil timor po- 
puli, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitissimus habendi se- 
natus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilianon 
sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem 
tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore noéte egeris, ubi fueris, 
quos Convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis, quem nostrum ignorare 7. ditra- 
ris? O tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit: bic tamen 
vivit. Vivit? imo vero etiam in senatum yenit: fit publici consilii parti- 
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—————— ee 


BREVIER, No 4. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? ni- 
hilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilie, nihil timor po- 
puli, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitissimus habendi senatus 
locus, nihil horum ora vultusquemoverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? 
constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam non 
vides? quid proxima, quid superiore nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convo- 
caveris, quid consilii ceperis, quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempo-. 
ra, 0 mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit: hic tamen vivit. WVivit? 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor 
iste tuus eludet ? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia: nihilne te noc 
turnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliea, nihil timor popult, nihil consen= 
sus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis 2 constrictam jam,om- 
nium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, 
quid superiore note egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis,” 
quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores? Sénatus hoe intelli- 
git, consul vidit: hic tamen vivit. Vivit 2 imo vero etiam in senatum venit : 
“a 


oe APPPPO PP» 


“ BREVIER,~No. 5. 
Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam 


furor iste tuus eludet? quemvad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia: nihil-- 


ne te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilia, nihil timor populi, ni- 
hil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitissimus habendi senatus lo- 
cus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? 
constrictam jam’omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam non 


vides? quid proxima, quid superiore nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos cofivoca- - 


veris, quid consilii ceperis, quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, 
o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit! hic tamen vivit. Vivit? imo 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam Su- 
ror iste tuus eludet? quem ad Jinem sese effrenata jactabit audacia2 nthilne te 
nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilie, nihil timor Populi, nihil con- 
Sensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil ho- 
tum ora vultusgue moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam 
dmnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid prozi- 
ma, quid superiore nocte egeris, ubi JSueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ce- 
peris, quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, 0 mores! Senatus hoc in- 
tellegit, consul vidit: hic.tamen vivit. Vivit? imo vero etiam in senatum venit : 
e : 
APPPOP Boe 


' MINION, No. 4. 


Quousque-tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? ni- 


-hilne te nocturnum presidium, palatii, nihil urbis vigiliz, nihil timor po- 


puli, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitissimus habendi se- 
natus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non 
sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem 
tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore nocte egeris, ubi fueris 
quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis, quem nostrum ignorare arbitra- 
ris? O tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit: hic tamen 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZEQ: 
ABCDEFGHISKLMNOPQRSTUVWX¥ZEQ@ 
SAPP APA ABO 
MINION, No. 5. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? ni- 
hime te nocturnum presidium palatii nihil urbis Vigilie, nihil timor popu- 
li, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitissimus habendi sena- 
tus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt ? patere tua consilia non 
sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem 
tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore nocte egeris, ubi fueris quos 
convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis, quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tem- 
pora, © mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit: hic tamen vivit. Vivit? 


PLD BAD Boe: 


NONPAREIL, No. 3. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor 
iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noc- 
turnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis Vigiliz nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bo- 
norum omnium, nibil hic munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora yul- 
tusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? coustrictam jam omnium horum 
conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore 
nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis, quem nostrum ig- 
norare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit: hic 
tamen vivit. Vivit? imo vero etiam in senatum venit: fit publici consilii particeps: 
notat et designat oculis ad cedem wnunquem@ue nostrum. Nos autem viri fortes 
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NONPAREIL, No. 4. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus 
sludet? quem ad finem sese eifrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium 
palatii, nihil urbis vigiliz, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic 
munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua con- 
iia non sentis? constrictam jam omoium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem tun 
non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid 
consilii ceperis, quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intel- 
figit, consul vidit: hic tamen vivit. Vivit? imo vero etiam in senatum venit: fit publici 
‘consilii particeps: notat et designat oculis ad cedem unumquemgue nostrum. Nos autem 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste 
tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum 
presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilia, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum 
omnium, nihil hic munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque 
moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis ? constrictam jam omnium horum conscien- 
tia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid prowima, quid swperiore nocte egeris- 
ubi. is, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis, quem nostrum ignorare arbitra, 
ris? O tempora,o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit: hic tamen vivit. Vi- 
vit? imo vero etiamin senatum venit: fit publici consilit particeps: notat et desig- 
m £1234567890 
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BLACKS. 


FOUR LINES PICA.OPEN. 


And he it fur 
ther heredbpe 


Anvbe it fur 
ther Yereby ec 


TWO LINES GREAT PRIMER. 


And be it further he 


reby enaites, That 


TWO LINES ENGLISH. 


Gnv be tt further here- 
by enatted, Chat the He 


DOUBLE PICA. 


And be it further berebp ena- 
tted, Chat the Mavors, Bat- 


> 


oa 


GREAT PRIMER. 


And be tt further hereby enacted, 
That the Mayors, Batltffs, or o- 
ther head Officers of every Town 


ENGLISH, NO. l, 


And be it further hereby enatted, Chat the 
Mayors, Batlifis, or other head Mfficers 
of ebery Cown and place corporate, and 


ENGLISH, NO. 9. 


And be tt further herebp enaited, Chat the Ma- 
pors, Batlitis, or other head @Ofltcers of everp 
Cown and place corperate, and Crtp within 


Pic san0..1, 
And be tt further herebp enatted, Chat the Ma- 
pors, Bailtiis, o2 other head Officers of everp 
Cown and place corporate, and City witht 


RICK NO. ?. 
And be it further hezeby enared, Chat the ba- 
pos, Bailiffs, or other head Nificers of everp 
Cown and place. corporate, and City within 
SMALL PICA. 


And be it further hereby enatted, What the Mayors, 
Wailiffs, or other head Dfficers of ebery Down and 
place corporate, and City within this liealmt, being 


LONG PRIMER. 


And be it further hereby enacted, Chat the Bayors, Wailiffs, or o- 


ther heav Dfficers of every Coton and place corporate, and Citp with 
in this Realm, being Juftice or Juftices of JPeace, thall have the fame 
authority bp virtue of this Ad, twithin the limits and precinds of their 


BREVIER. 


And be it further herebp enaited. Chat the Mapors Bailiffs, or o- 
ther bead Officers of everp Cown and place corporate, and City 
within this Wealm, being Tuftice or Duftices of Meace, fhali have the 
game authority bp virtue of this Ait, within the {imits and precinits 
of their Durisdiitiong, ag well out of Sefliong, ag at their Seflions, 
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HIBERNIAN. 


Cron bE dune cujpeayr poyme Seancuy no yynnyypda- 
et epjce pan mbjt do Llnmajn no d0 lonzaypicr, yy lo ol- 
sly cynnlo agp an ylige jy poléjpe noctar pipe pca- 
Jde na eytjce, azar dajl na pojnpe ayegly 7, 00 cup Zo fo- 
léjp pyor; azar 00 bX Zu Zabuya pem ayy ponuy rlya 
D0 dEnaM azar d'rajrne7r aypt E7pynn, 00 mlypay ajpt cour 
cujd da jlepaom azar da hézcomlan v'egznac, agay- zo ha- 


6 FRY AND STEELES SPECIMEN 


SAXONS. 


~¥S<- 
DOUBLE PICA. 


Fedep une pu pe eant on heo- 
yenum. 6&1 pin nama zehalzoo. 
To-becume pin pice. Lepupde 


GREAT PRIMER. 
Feden une pu eanc on heorenum. 
S1 pin nama zehalzoo. To-becume 


pin pice. Lrepupse pilla on eonpan. 


ENGLISH. 


Feden une pu pe eane on heorenum. $1 pin 
nama zehalzod. To-becume pin nice. Lrepun- 
Se pin pilla on eonpan. ypa ypa on heofenum. 
Uyne oezhpamlican hlar yyle uy co deg. 


PICA. 


Feden upe pu pe eant on heorenum. §1 pin nama 

zehalzoo. To-becume pin pice. Lepupe pin pilla 

on eonpan. spa ypa on heorenum. Upne daegzhpam- 

lican hlap pyle up to deg. And rongyrz uy upe zyl- 
SMALL PICA. 

Foden une pu pe ean on aad ene $1 pin nama ze- 


halgoov. To-becume pin pice. Irepup%e pin pillaon eon- 
pan. ypa ypa on heorenum. Uyne dezhpamlican hlar 


yyle uy co vez. And yonzyr uy une zyleay. ppaypa pe 
LONG PRIMER. 


Feden une pu fe eant on heorenum. 6&1 pin nama zehalzoo. To 

becume pin pice. IrepupSe pin pilla on eoppan. ypa ypa on heo- 

yenum. Uyne dezhpamlican hla yyle uy co oeg. Ano pongzyy 

uy upe gyleay. ypa ypa pe ronzypas upum zylcenoum. And ne 
BREVIER. 


Febden une pu pe eant on heorenum. §1 pin nama zehalgod. To-be- 
cume pin nice. Irepunse pin pillaon eonpan. ypa ypa on heofenum. 
Uyne oezhamlican hlap yyle uy to bez. And fonzypf uy une zgyleay. 
ypa ypa pe yonzirad unum gylcendum ‘And ne zeledde pu uy on coy- 
uy to DxZ. And yonzyyf uy une zylecay. ypa ypa pe fonzyfad unum 
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GREEKS. 


CODEX ALEXANDRINUS. 


TTXTEP HMOON O EN TOIC OYPANOIC 
AMINXCOHTC) TO ONOMX COY EXCETO 
H BXCIXEIX. COY TENHOEHTUD TO EEX\H 
MX COY WC EN OYPXANOD kM ETT THC 
THC TON \PpTON HMODN TON ETTIOYC! 
ON. NOC HMIN CHMEPON kxl X\(EC HM 


IN TX OPEINHMXTX HMOON COC I<kt HM 
EIC XPIEMEN TOIC XPEINETAIC HMODN 
IKMl MH EICENEPKHC HMC EIC TTEIPAC 
MON XX PYCXI HMAC ATTO TOY TTO 
NHpoy OT! COY ECTIN H BXCIAEIX I<M 
H XYNAMIC IxXI H XO3% EIC TOYC MUD 
NNXC X\MHIN 


This Character was cut by WYNKYN DE WorpkE, in exact imitation of thai 
ancient and valuable Manuscript of the New Testament in the British Museum, 
which was, (as the late Dr. Woide communicated to Dr. Fry), presented, in 
1628, to K. Charles I. by Cyrillus Lucaris, Patriarch of Alexandria, but after: 
wards of Constantinople; and whichis supposed to have been written upwards 
of fourteen hundred years.—See Paterson’s Catalogue and Specimens of James’: 
Foundery, sold 1782, p. [10]. 


DOUBLE PICA. 
1 pase yuo o év Toi ovgavola® a 
yladyro TO ovoue cov. KASEra 
yBacirsia cov’ vevysyra To SéAywat 


GREAT PRIMER. 
rwArep muay 6 & roig otpavoig aywobyre 
B70 bvoud cov. EASérw 4 Bacireim cov 
yemIntw To IéAnud cov, dg ev ovpavd, oes emt 


ENGLISH. 
A an ee ae J ~ 9 ~, ec / of. 
TEP YAWY OEY TOIC Bpavolc’ aylacIytw TO ov0= 
; > ¢ s : 
pace. HASérw 4 Bacirela oe" yevydizw 70 SE 
/ Coes: 9 es Ng Sle Nie a) ee sd > 
Ava 78, wo Ev Bpava, nat emt THo yc. “Fox dptov 4 
PICA. 
Ateg ya 6 év TOIs odpavols? ayiwcSyTw TO dvoud cou. 
Eabera 4 Baoidele cour yewSyrw To Saye cov, de &v 
oueavin, nod emt THs V4c. Tov aprov yuiav Tov exiodciov ddc yuiv 


SMALL PICA. 
A c 4 ce ~~ > ~ . e Ss: ' \ov , ‘ 
TEP TAY O EV TOS OUpavols* ayiaoInTW To ovo cov. ‘EAs 
’ 1 , ' \ r ex] « > » 
Sérw 4 Pasirsia cour yevnSyrw ro Serna SOU, WS EV OUpam= 
we , a) =) \ ” ~ ~ ~ ° 
Vb, Kab EM THS YS. Tov dprov judy rov émovtaioy dds Auiv on- 
ea, c ~ \ ~ +7 ~ ' \ 
[AEpoy. Kai aQeo nuiv ra OPA UATSL AAG, WS Ka Mes aQiEm | 


LONG PRIMER. 


i 

Chi, 7€ ~ mE yw > iT 

Arse nay o iv Tois ovpavols* ayiacOnrw To dvoe oH. EASETW % | 

2 ' € . \ nw i 

Bacirsia oe* yevninrw ro Sianua oe, ws bv Spava, xab emi ris | 

~ Uj ~ ‘\ ‘\ ~ ~ 

yns. Tov aeroy nuwy Tov zmieoiov dos nuaiv onusgov. Kai ades nly re 
a F on € Vie be se Seca ae ’ cow ‘ ‘ 

ODEIANAATH MAWV, WS HAE NLAEIS ADIEEV TOIS ODEMAETAIS Nay. Kas va 


BREVIER. 


UR seu huadiy O éy Trois ovpavois* dqiaaSirw rd dvoud cov. SEaStrw h Basirele | 
gov. yevndhrw To SEAnud ov, as ev dpava, xa tort rhs yhs. Toy aproy Hyray | 
Tov EmiBaoioy dds huiv onmepoyv. Kal aes huiv rd SQEiAruara hyadiv, ws xt) heels 
&Diesey TOIS OMELAETaIs Hutye Kal wr cloeviquys nyads ls weipacmoy, &AAX f= 


NONPAREIL. 


Axep nuwy 0 ev ross oupxyois’ ayiaaSnrw To ovoux ov. ‘EASerw n Baosdre1a cov. yernSnrw ro 

SEARS Gov. ws Ev Bpaveo, Kas ETL TNS Yns. Tov aprov NuwY Toy EmBaIoV doa NuIY snuEpoy. Katk | 
APES nNuly Ta OPEIANUATA NuUNwy, WS Kab NUEIS ADIEWEV FoOIS OPetAerais nuwy. Kas un ticeveyxns Te | 
K&S EIS ELPAT OV, MAAR putas NUAS ATO TB Moynps* oTk Dou esriy n BaciAia, xas H OUVXMIS, NRE | 


HEBREWS. 


TWO LINES GREAT PRIMER. 


OTN NID MUON ID 
mr) cow ms 


DVDS NID MND 
ms) Coywit Ms 


TWO LINES ENGLISH. 


mx ome SD TWN 
PANT): PINT AN wn 


Px OTR NI MYND 
YINT) : PINT ON) Dvn 
DOUBLE PICA, NO. 1. 


Doyn ox ombx ND MND 
IVAN AMA PANT spa nN 
“a9 obs mq arn a-by qwm 


DOUBLE PICA, NO. 2. 


onwn os obs so. mus 
INDIAN ANT YIN :yoNT AN 
obs mim on vas-by qwm 


DOUBLE PICA, NO. 2, WITH POINTS. 
Ow Oy OVX N32 TUNIS 
AAD AND PST SP INT nN 
Sox mn min wary qwm 


OF PRINTING TYPES. 


~) 


ENGLISH, NO. 1. 


SPAS AN) ornwn os conds S92 mss 
ny) ann ae-9y Jw) 9a} AN nn paym 
| DADOS INN Pon wasp Mant cndK 


ENGLISH, NO. 2. 


SPIN AN) WT 8 COIN NI CywNa 
Ay) own sa-by qwm wanna yoaxm 
yp ods Ton) s coon waoy mam obs 


ENGLISH, NO. 2, WITH POINTS. 


SPIN AN) Oe Oy ox Na WN 3 
M7} COIN wey yw IAI ANAT PANT 
STN VEN): YET EW BTID YN 


PICA. 


YOST syaINT aS) Dow ns ods N02 Mowe 
mamo ods mo ann wey qwrm oon ann 
DDR SD) SDR) DN oD OTR GR) ODA HA-dy 


SMALL PICA. 


1137 AN ANA PINT) : PNA TaN) ovown AS ono NOD AWN 
onds sos) oon wEmSyp mom ods: mim an p-by Jw 
pa combs San aw waras conds Nov NAN NS On 


LONG PRIMER. 


1 Ann yas span as cunewn max combs sess ores 
sox scan p°>y man combs nv cownn wa">y awm wna 
“bs Soqan awe Ath Conds AS pT AN He A Conds 
so soap qwndy cow six condsy spy s qua pay xa ys on 


BOURGEOIS. 


JUN ASTIN ines yas: ya ns) qeewn ns onde e335 eyes 
“18 Son oN: on e-Sy memip onde ny orn spy 
5 Jer ys) sien ys pods Soa sir sawacns pend in 
2 Ine BY Aps—— Sayma ALS aap qwndn oy awd conde Nap 
yen son or ps Ss Om, pms yyps ny cnt son 


BREVIER. 


sap-Sy swny imay ian ann yas 2 As yawn ns onde sis mess 
ROT SNA Tey CN SON : A] ab—by wr OSS AM On 
Miwh Ope Np: qwnn psy se ps cms San a0 awn-ns oendy 
TNS yr my Sembe ae Sms DY Apa-—A say ASS wad wns Oy 
ANN Wwe DVI PS OID" yrsAA-ns ON wy ae Ded 93 D0 3) DID 
SAYIN Oy yp Qe NAP : IAN pI Syn sw DN ps1 yd 


SMALL PICA RABBINICAL. 


JOP) 13) dP ond PAO) = fd Ph Oop DA oDdf h93 mofs 
>) Nhe oDdf Inhy : OD 2D by MPPIY O'DSA DID) ODD “> Sy 
Pyp 2 {GPO p31 Who 73 O'df $73 sy 12 NAD Dh oVDSA hy : Hh 
OSA IDhy : TPA OV Ip3 On FDO Ob) Pop Jonh OV nh} ODA 
$73) WPI PA ODA : ON) O'N 13 $°73N ID OD D3 vo 
Pope + 2 79 DID dv Meh MD 3) WD) PNY Ih OND 7c 


8 FRY AND STEELE’S SPECIMEN OF PRINTING TYPES. 


AETHIOPIC, No. 1. 


ANS: HUAPP: LEPLA: AAN: FARA:: 037: 
AUTN:: La: Epn: UNM: UAML: QUMLC?:: 
nAPs: HAA: OATE:U 3: PO:: 427: As: AUN: 
WO: Fh3: 3427: AH: ANK: Adi: ODALNAI: 
Ont: Peitbi: AO: AL: ONAN: AMMA: 
AmL:: AN: HAN: LAt: PF7AUT: “LA: Or 
At: ALA: 6AM : ANS:: ANd: HUAAPT: LF 
PEA: NPM:: FARA: Las: FOL: ANNs: HNHAP 


No. 2. 


Ahi: HUAAPT: LPL: AM: TARA: PIAAU TEN 
Lr: CPLA: NN®: NAMA: ONMLC:: Pi: HAA: 
OAT: UNI: PO: FLA: At: ANN: N®: Fhia: 74 
LO: OH: ANA: Ais: OANA: Ort: Pints: AN: 
AL: OAH: APM: AML: ANP: HAN: LA 
Hb: RIQAUT: FLA: OAN At: NAA®: AA: Az: 
AN: HNAPT: LEPLA: AMD:: TORA: P7QAAU bn 
I fli: EPLA: AN®: AAAL: OAMLCE:: 403: HAA: 


or PPPPAP OG: 


SAMARITAN, No. 1. 


> MATES ATIA BY opp eegygun Z4hmg Ah 
TI4A2Z MAD A8X SING CHAM Anzu MXM 
AA 32 KLATZ VSIMX F392 3A Vx 8x Aas 
2X ITONTITHK MZV92 TIAA AWMAS TIWAVTITH 
42, 1S VAS TAZA AMS MS saxmAd2 <SAmaVK 
Se SMS2ATV 42502 STISX AXATVIT ATX 


No. 2. 


MITMIMIM -BATIS AYIA BBV weppa ymywqan yyqtg/e 
YAIWA TSTMI Wa IIT IMA wMaAIIHT sug gu7zy 
ATITA MVI2 TABAHIMAH TAATITY AA YO2eIAy esrMF 
ATMUST BMH 3VIS TWAMT Yr oy 2drotAkd2 Td/M9A 2A 
TM YM Bug TMI YA MATT wx. TINY WIT 
DMT YING 44 AY MOTMI MAM LYATHWY AXIA By wp 
Ade T92 QUAY STMT 2 IA THT BTH I9TYIBMA. 1401949 


TAMOUL, or MALABARICK, No. 1. 


2L2{G F202 WT TT QOREGRE F 
REE EEE GH Lo O0Of 6d0f soor GF? H | HF 


OW OW LY LP LA GV Ove OT AP APY EE 
OO GOP oor & GF BT BD LH Leo DOT oom) M 


TE a a ae 


ARABIC ON GREAT PRIMER. 


cpl oo 


Sy hearty ld, Ghd Le 
Lids call | Jocd Ler 


ARABIC ON ENGLISH. 

Sof yop all ay 
py CSbe Bee ol Salle Cy al ancl 
Lal Gol Speed CSL» ed CS Spall 
Ciydiall at pele weil upall Hye Sel 
ny bile Ee FAN Hye SLE pede 


SC HRIPT. 
“NW hoever thinks a futttefa Piece to dee, 
“ Stinks what ne'er was, nor ts, nor eer shall te F, 
“ But if the meana te fe the conduct true, 
Lf Applause, tn Spite of tuviat fetta, ts due.” 


Barnard and Farlep, Printers, Skinner-gtreet, Lonvon, 


} 
| 
BH mHLILO* LOLS LOW b+ UI LID A ae oe 


| 
4 


i 


\__ga 


| 
| 
| 
- 


Specimen of Printing Types, 


ALEXANDER WILSON & SONS, 


Letter Founders, Glasgow. 


live-line Pica. 


ABC 


abcdef 


Four-line Pica. 


ABCDE 


abcdele1 


Two-line Great Primer. 


ABCDEF 
ABCDEFGHI 
JKLMNOPG 


Two-line Long Priiner. 


ABCDEFGHIJK 
ABCDEFGHIJ 


Two-line Bourgeois. 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 
OPQRSTUVWXYZZE 


Two-line Brevier and Minion. 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO 
Two-line Nonpareil. 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 
Two-line Pearl. 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV 
Two-line Brevier, Open. 
ABCDEFGH IJK ILM 
ABCDEFG HIS KL 
Two-line Nonpareil, Open. 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 
ABCDEFG HIJK L.VMNO PQ 
Two-line Pearl, Open. 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU 
ABCDEFGHIJK L.VaNOPORST 


French Canon. 


(Juousque 
tandem ab 


ABCDEI 


Two-line Great Primer. 


Quousgue tan 
dem abutere o 
Catilina, pati- 
entia, nostra ? 
ABCDEFGH 


Two-line English. 
Quousque tandem 
abutere Catalina, p 
atientia nostra? qu 


ABCDEFGHIKL 


Italic. 
Quousque tandem ab 
utere, Catilina, pati- 
entia nostra? quamd 


ABCDEFG HIK 


Double Pica. | 
Quousque tandem abutere, 


Catilina, patientia nostra? 


quamdiu nos etiam furor 


iste tuus eludet? quem ad 


ABCDEFGHIJKL 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS 
O1L23S456 Tae 


Italic. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Ca- 
telina, patientia nostra? quam- 
diu nos etiam furor iste tuus 
eludet? quem ad finem sese 


ABCDEFG HIS KL 


Great Primer. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Cati- 
lina, patientia nostra? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? 
quem ad finem sese eftrenata jac- 
tabit audacia? nihilne te noctur- 
num presidium palatu, nihil urbis 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX 
O12 3456 754 


Italic. 
Quousque tandem abutere, Catil- 
na, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos 
etiam furor iste luus eludet? quem 
ad finem sese effrenata yactabit au- 
dacia? nihilne te nocturnum pre- 
sudium patatn, mhil urbrs vigilie, 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 


Encuisn, No. 4. 
Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, pa- 
tientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam fu- 
ror iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem se- 
se effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te 
no¢sturnum preesidium palatii, nihil urbis 
vigitieg, nihil timor populi, nihil consen- 
sus bonorum omnium, nihil hic muni- 
tissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil ho- 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQR 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
0123456789 


Eneuisu, No. 35. 


uosque tandem abutere, Catilina, patien- 
tia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste 
tuus efudet? quem ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit ‘audacia? nihilne te nocturnum 
presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilize, nihil 
timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum 
omnium, nihil hic munitissimus habendi 
senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque 
moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? 


FEinglish Italic. 
Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, pati- 
entia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor 
iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese ef- 
frenata gactabit audacia? nihilne te noc- 
turnum presidium palati, nihil urbis vigi- 
lie, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bo- 
norum omnium, nihil hic munitissimus ha- 
bendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vul- 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQR 


Pica, No. 4. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patien- 
tia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus 
eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit 
audacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium 
palatii, nihil urbis vigilize, nihil timor populi, 
nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic 
munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil ho- 
rum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua 
consilia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZZE 
0123456789 


Pica, No. 5. 
Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus elu- 
det? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit auda- 
cia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, ni- 
hil urbis vigilia, nihil timor populi, nihil con- 
sensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitissimus 
habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultus- 
que moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? 
constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia te- 
neri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid pro- 


Pica Italic. 
Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus elu- 
del? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit au- 
dacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium palaiii, 
nihil urbis vigilia, nihil timor populi, nihil con- 
sensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munilissimus 
habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultus- 
que moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? 
constrictam gam omnium horum conscientia te- 
neri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid pro- 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 


SMa. Pica, No. 4. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad 
finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihine te noc- 
turnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilize, nihil 
timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil 
hic munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sen- 
tis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia te- 
neri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, 
quid superiore nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convoca- 
veris, quid consilia ceperis, quem nostrum ignorare 
arbitraris? O tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelli- 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVW 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZEG@ 
0123456789 


~ Small Pica Italic. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus elndet? quem ad fi- 
nem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noctur- 
num presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilia, nihil timor 
popult, nihil consensus bonornm omnium, nihil hic muni= 
tissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultus- 
gue moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? constric- 
tam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem 
tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore nocte 
egeris, ubt fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii cepe- 
ris, quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o 
mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit, hic tamen 
vivit. vrvit? immo vero etiam in senatum venit s fit pub- 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVW 


Smatu Pica, No. 5. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad fi- 
nem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noctur- 
num presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilie, nihil timor 
populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic mu- 
nitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vul- 
tusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? con- 
strictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjura- 
tionem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore 
nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consi- 
lii ceperis, quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tem- 
poa, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit, hic 
tamen vivit. vivit? Immo vero etiam in senatum venit 


Lone Primer, No. 4. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem 
sese efirenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum 
presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilia, nihil timor populi, 
nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitissimus 
habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque mo- 
verunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam 
omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam 
non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore nocte egeris, 
ubi fueris, quos convecaveris, quid consilii ceperis, quem 
nostrum ignorare arbritraris? O tempora, o mores! Se- 
natus hoe intelligit, consul vidit, hic tamen vivit. vivit ? 
immo vero etiam in senatum venit: fit publici consilii 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY 


Long Primer Italic, No. 4. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quam- 
diu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese 
effrenata jactabit audacia? nthilne te nocturnum preesidium 
palati, nihil urbis vigilia, nihil timor populi, nihil consen- 
sus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitissimus habendi sena- 
tus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua 
consilia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum con- 
screntia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? guid proxima, 
quid superiore nocte egeris, ubt fueris, quos convocaveris, 
guid consilit ceperis, quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O 
tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit, hic 
tamen vivit. vivit? immo vero etiam in senatum venit: fit 
publict consili particeps: notat et designat occulis ad cedem 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX 


ARCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZEGQ 


Lone Primer, No. 5. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quam- 
diu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese ef- 
frenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturum presidium palatii, 
nihil urbis vigiliz, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum 
omnium, nilil hic munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil 
horum ora vultusque moverunt ? patere tua consilla non sen- 
tis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri con- 
jurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore nocte 
egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilit ceperis, quem 
nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores! Senatus 
hoe intelligit, consul vidit: hic tamen vivit. vivit? imo vero 
etiam in senatum venit: fit publici consilii particeps: notat et 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZEG@ 
019°3.4 5678.9 


Lone Primer, No. 6. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quam. 
diu nos, etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese éf- 
frenata jactabit audacia? nihilné te nocturnum presidium palatii, 
nihil urbis vigiliz, nihil tumor populi, nihil consensus bonorum 
omnium, nihil hic munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil 
horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sen- 
tis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri con- 
jurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore nocte 
egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis, quem 
nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores! Senatus 
hoc intelligit, consul vidit: hic tamen vivit? vivit imo vero 


Long Primer Italic, No. 5. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese offrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatir, nihil 
urbis vigilia, nihil timor popult, nrhil consensus bonorum omnium, 
nihil hic munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vul- 
tusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam 
omnium horum conscientia tenert conjurationem tuam non vides? 
quid proxima, quid superrore nocte egeris, ubr A fueris, quos con- 
vocaverrs, quid consilii ceperts, quem nostrum rgnorare arbitraris? 
O tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit: hic 
tumen vivit. vivit? imo vero etiam in senatum venit: Shit publict 
consilia particeps: notat et designat oculis ad cedem wnumaquenr= 


New Bourceots Roman, No. 4. ' 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata ~ 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum preesidium palatii, nikil 
urbis vigilize, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum om- 
nium, nihil hic munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ~ 
ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? con- 
strictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem 
tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore nocte egeris, ubi 
fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis, quem nostrum 
ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, 
consul vidit: hic tamen vivit. vivit? imo vero etiam in senatum 
venit: fit publici consilii particeps: notat et designat oculis ad 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZE 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZE@ 


SmMaLLt Facrup Bourcerots, No. 3. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos 
etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit 
audacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliz, 
nihil timor populi, nihil consenus bonorum omnium, nihil hic mu- 
nitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque move- 
runt? patere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam ommium ho- 
rum conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxi- 
ma, quid superiore nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid 
consilii ceperis, quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o 
mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit: hic tamen vivit. vivit? 
imo vero etiam in senatum yenit: fit publici consilii particeps: notat 
et designat oculis ad ceedem unumquemque nostrum. Nos autem 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZZEGE 


Bourgeois Italic. 
Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra, quamdiu nos 
etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit 
audacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilie, 
nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic meauni- 
tissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? 
patere tua consilia non sentis? constriclam jam omnium horum con- 
scientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid 
superiore nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii 
ceperis, quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, 0 mores! 
Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit: hic tanien vivit. vivit? imo vero 
etiam mm senatum vent: fit publict consilii particeps: notat et de- 
signal oculis ad cedem wiumquemque nostrum. Nos autem viri 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWAYZ 


Brevirr Roman, No. 5. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos 
etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit 
audacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilia, 
nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie muni- 
tissimus habendi senatus locus, nibil horum ora vultusque moverunt? 
patere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum con- 
scientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid 
superiore nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii 
ceperis, quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores! 
Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit, hic tamen vivit, vivit? immo vero 
etiam in senatum venit : fit publici consilii particeps : notat et designat 
oculis ad cedem unumquemque nostrum. Nos autem, viri fortes, 
satisfacere reipub. videmur, si istius furorem ac tela vitemus: Ad 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZZQ@ 
‘ ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPRSVWXZ 


Brevirr Roman, No. 6. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne 
te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilia, nihil timor populi, nihil 
consensus bonorum omnium, niliil hic munitissimus habendi senatus locus, 
nihil horum ora vulutsque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? con- 
strictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam non 
vides? quid proxima, quid superiore nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos con- 
vocaveris, quid consilii ceperis, quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O 
tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit, hic tamen_ vivit, 
vivit? immo vero etiam in senatum venit: fit publici consilii particeps: 
notat et designat oculis ad cadem unumquemque nostrum. Nos autem, 
viri fortes satisfacere reipub. videmur, si istius furorem ac tela vitemus: Ad 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZAG 
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Italic. 


Quousgue tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos 
etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit 
audacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilia, 
nihil timor populi nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitissi- 
mus habendi senatus locus, nihil horwm ora vultusque moverunt? patere 
tua consilia non sentis ? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia 
teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore 
nocte egeris, ubi fueris, guos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis, quem 
nostrumignorare arbitraris ? O tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, 
consul vidit: hic tamen vivit. vivit ? immo vero etiam in senatum venit: 
fit publici consilii particeps : notat et designat oculis ad cedem unum- 
quemque nostrum. Nos autem viri fortes satisfacere reipub. videmur, 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZAE 


Minton, Roman, No. 1. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos 
etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit 
audacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilix, 
nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic muni- 
tissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? 
patere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum con- 
scientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid 
superiore nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ce- 
peris, quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores! Senatus 
hoc intelligit, consul vidit: hic tamen vivit. vivit? imo vero etiam in 
senatum venit: fit publici consilii particeps: notat et designat oculis 
ad cedem unumquemque nostrum. Nos autem viri fortes satisfacere 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZEQ 
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New Minton, No. 2. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne 
te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilie, nihil timor populi, nihil 
consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitissimus habendi senatus locus, 
nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? con- 
strictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam non 
vides? quid proxima, quid superiore nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos con- 
vocaveris, quid consilii ceperis, quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tem- 

ora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit: hie tamen vivit. vivit? 
mmo vero etiam in senatum yenit: fit publici consillii_particeps: notat et 
designat oculis ad cadem unumquemque nostrum. Nos autem viri fortes 
sai ae reipub. videmus, si istius furorem ac tela vitemus. Ad mortem 
te, Catilina, duci jussu consulis jampridem oportebat: in te conferri pestem 
istam, quam tu in nos omnes jamdiu machinaris. An vero vir amplissimus, 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZHE 


NEW MINION, No. 3. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiara 
furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effienata jactabit audacia? 
nihilne te nocturnum preesidium palatii, nibil urbis vigilia, nihil timor 
populi nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitissimus haben- 
di senatus locus, nihil horum ora yvultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia 
non sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conju- 
rationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore nocte egeris, ubi 
fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis, quem nostrum ignorare 
arbitraris? O tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit: hic 
tamen vivit. vivit? imo vero etiam in senatum venit: fit publici consilii 
particeps: notat et designat oculis ad cedem unumquemque nostrum, 
Nos autem viri fortes satisfacere reipublicz videmur, si istius furorem ac 
tela vitemus. Ad mortem te, Catilina, duci jussu consulis jampridem 
oportebat: in te conferri pestem istam, quam tu in nos omnes jJamdiu 


New Italic. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catalina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia ? 
nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilie, nihil timor 
populi, nihil consensus bonorwm omnium, nihil hic munitissimus habendi 
senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia 
non sentis? constrictam jam omnium, horum conscientia teneri conju- 
rationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid supertore nocte egeris, 
ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis, quem nostrum igno= 
rare arbitraris? Otempora, 0 mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit: 
hic tamen vivit. vivit? imo vero etiam in senatum venit: fit publici con- 
silit particeps: notat et designat oculis ad cedem unumquemque nostrum. 
Nos autem viri fortes satisfacere reipublice videmus, si istius furorem 
ac tela vitemus. Ad mortem te, Catilina, duci jussu consulis jampridem 
oportebat: in te conferri pestem istam, quam tu in nos omnes jamdiu 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZAG@ 


NEW NONPAREIL 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catalina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste 
tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum 
presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliz, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum 
omnium, nihil hic munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque 
moverunt? patere tua consilianon sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia 
teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore nocte egeris, 
ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis, quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? 
O tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit: hic tamen vivit. Vivit? 
imo vero etiam in senatum venit: fit publici consilii particeps: notat et designat 
oculis ad cedem unumquemque nostrum. Nos autem viri fortes satisfacere reipub- 
lice videmur, si istius furorem ac tela vitemus. Ad mortem te, Catilina, duci jussu 
consulis jampridem oportebat: in te conferri pestem istam, quam tu in nos omnes 
jamdiu machinaris. An vero vir amplissimus P, Scipio, pontifex maximus, Tiberium 
Gracchum mediocriter labefactantem statum reipublice privatus interfecit: Catilinam 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZEC 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? gearnite nos etiam furor iste 
tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia: nihilne te nocturnum 
presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilia: nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum 
omnium, nihil hic munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque 
moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia 
teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore nocte egeris, ubi 
fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis, quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O 
tempora, 0 mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul videt: hic tamen vivit. Vivit? imo 
vero etiam in senatum venit : fit publici consilii particeps : notat et designat oculis ad 
cedem unumquemque nostrum. Nos autem viri fortes satisfacere reipublice videmur, 
si istius furorem ac tela vitemus. Ad mortem te, Catélina, duci jussu consulis jam- 
pridem oportebat: in te conferri pestem istam quam tu in nos omnes jamdiu ma- 
chinaris. An vero vir amplissimus, P. Scipio, pontifex maximus, Tiberium Grac- 
chum mediocriter labefactantem statum reipublice privatus interfecit: Catilinam 


ABCDEFGHIJKMNOPQRSTUWXYZEE 


NEW PEARL. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus cludet 
quem ad finem sese eftrenata jactabit audicia: nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis 
vigiliz, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitissimus habendi 
senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam 
jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides‘ quid proxima, quid supe- 
riore nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis, quem nostrum ignorare 
arbitraris? O tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul videt: hic tamen vivit. Vivit? imo 
vero etiam in senatum venit: fit publici consilii particeps: notat et designat oculis ad cwdem 
unumquemque nostrum. Nos autem viri fortes satisfacere reipublica: videmur, si istius furorum 
ac tela vitemus. Ad mortem te, Catalina, duci jussu consulis jampridem oportebat ; in te conterri 
pestem istam quam tu in nos omnes jamdiu machinaris. An vero vir amplissinns, P. Scipio, 
pontifex maximus, Tiberium Gracchum mediocriter labefactantem statum reipublice privatus 
interfecit. Catilinam vero orbem terre cede atque incendiis vastare cupientem nos consules 
perferemus? nam illa nimis antiquapreterio, quod Q. Servillius Ahala Sp. Melium, novis rebus 
studentem manu sua occidit. Fuit, fuit ista quondam in hac republica virtus, ut viri fortes 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWKYZQ@ X 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam Juror isté tuus eludet 2 
quem ad finem sese ¢ffrenata jaetabit audacia ? nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, niil urbis 
vigiliae, nihil timor populi, nthil consensus bonorum omnium, nthil hic munitissimus habendi senatus 
loeus, nihil horum ora vullusque mor erunt ? patere tua consilia non sentis ? constrictam jam omnium 
horum conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore nocte egeris, 
ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid constlit ceperiis quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris ? O tempora, o 
mores ? Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit: hic atmen vivtt. vivit ? «mmo vero etiam in senatum venit : 
fit publict consilit particeps : notat et designat oculis ad caedem unumquemque nostrum, Nos autem, 
viri fortes, satisfacere reipub. videmur, si istius furorem ac tela vitemus: Ad mortem te Catilina, duct 
jussu consulis jampridem oportebat ; in te conferri pestam istam, quam tu in nos omnes jamdiu 
machinarts. An vero vir ampiissimus, P. Scipio, pontifex maximus, Tiberium Gracchum mediocriler 
labefactantem statum reipublice privatus interfecit ? Catilinam vero orbem terra cade atque incendiis 
vastare cupientem, nos consules perfercmus ? Nam illa nimis antiqua pretereo, quod Q. Servilius 
Ahala Sp. Melium, novis rebus studenten manu sua occidet. Fuit, fuit ista gquondam in hac republica 
virtus, ut viri fortes acrioribus supplictis civem perniciosum, quam acerblssimum hostem cocrcercut: 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUFWAYZALE 


Glasgow Homer Greek. 

ELEI 
\ f ef 

T3S AERORES. ANTAYTAS 


\ =? of lad 
(ev, OD wyOoEs ASV, 
3 > € ad 
ey VII, 


anne eos ex begy TOle1od CA Aoyoy 
) e/ 


ULNDEVee, uence meus eee. aR, 0 
Rearicoy exases nyeite TOUT aTO- 
oaives Due URWE TE K TEC KOWOY 
ABT AEZHOIKAMNE OTl 


English Greek. 
EAFI re, a ioe ASnvasor, r8¢ Agyouras 
amavras ey vei, nee me9s exbeas wroLes oF o11 
Aoyov ponder, pnre TeGr yaes adra o BEA- 
TIS OY enasog nY470, TOUT curoPociverd ous" a Mas 
Te % weet ZOWaY meouy wcer ony % weyaray vay 
Genesee ered O& evlol Te wey Dirovernboc, 


ABTAEZHOIKAMNEOTIPSTTY 


Pica Greek. 


EAE! yey @ avOges ASnvaior, 786 Reyouras dmouvras 
ey vid, pare gos exc bgay rosea bos hoyov we0ever, pner 
700s ceebv. urn 0 Berricoy ex0L506 NYATO, TOOT. 
aropaiver dou. ahha TE Hub Teel xoWaY meay/ cera 
xo ey choy Duay Bercvowerar, emer on 0g & ev404, Te 
20, pirovesxiat, To 08 4 rie OnTOT oui be Teodiy our as 
Neyer, YMes, w devdges ASnvaios, TSG TOAASS Ot, 
TUT THAD aDevrees, & TH The youll ere ovnPegery, 


ABLAEZHOIKAMNZOIIPSTY®X¥Q 
Small Pica Greek. 


EAEI piv @ chvOges Adnvaior, TSS Aeyovras cimauvras ev UU, 
ante Teds ey decay TOIELOIAN Abr Ov LNOEVOL, (UATE Teds yaeIVe HAR 
6 Bérrisoy EXAS0S 1} ny Etro, ror’ cropas weordar. dAAwS TE xOL 

eg? HOWGI meay pdrov rol syenav ia Bsrevomevay. eres0r 
Of viol, Ta pe, PiAovEInid, ra 08) TI OnTOT aiTIC, Te0- 
ovOVT OL Asyely, bytes, w dvdges Adnvaior, res TOAASS Ost, TaYTOL 
An’ cen: & TH oA vowwiere oupupegesy, rauTa nal 
bapileodas nal rearleav. 4 ev odv orsdn, reel Ta Ev Xegsovjow 


ABTAEZHOKAMNGZOTPZTY@OeXYO 


Long Primer Greek. 
EAEI piv, & cvdges AInvator, res Atyouras dravrag ev dus, 
punre Teds ercdeay rose odes Abyov wundevae, ATE TLS YER GAA’, 
0 BéArisoy Exasog HyeiTo, ToT Aaropouveddosl. KAAWS TE xO 
wepl noway Toaymdrav nal meycrov tua Psrevomevov. emesd7 
62 gviol, Ta [ey PiAovErHie, Te OF A TIVE ONTOT AITIG, TeOKYOVTO, 
Aeyelr, bytis, a avdges AInvator, TSG TOAASS ef, TdYTA TaAN 
Gptvras, & rH worst vowiCere ouupecen, Taira xal Vnpileoda, 
ABPAEZHOIKAMNSONPSTYOX¥D 


Long Primer Greek. No. 2. 

EAEI pty, & cevdoes ASyvetior, res Azyourees anaes éy byeiy, ware 
7 @0s eebeoey wore Aoryow wndeve, pare mE0s ween ar, py Kerrier 
as0s nf e1T 0, TOUT ‘ awopeynd an. “ROS TE 5 meek nowviay MeOgry eck a 
194 peyatrov puay Berevoye: vay. een Pe 240, To Me, oiwteas 
to A 4 ti Onmor ote, meodryovre reyes upees, o ) ovOges ASmaict, 
T36 OAARS dei, Whe TOPS. aQevras, a a7 monet yoweiCere Comigesy, 
rare & Yidiledton xo4 medtlev. 1 wiv oby omedn, megi ray ow 


ABTAEZHOIKAMNZEOTIPSTYOX¥Q 


Brevier Greek. No I. 
EAEI Ap, oO vag: es AQnvaio, TRs Aiyovras aruvras Ww Umiv, entre 7095 
Exbeny woes noyoy bendiva, ATE eos ye ey ar’, 0 Ptarisoy exas@ 
Nyearo, Tour axopuvetcu: rus TE K we HOWDY TOLYPATOY 14 Keycruvi 
buoy Persvopenmy: toresoy 02 tviol, Te ey, Qirovdzia, re 08 4 rim Shao’ 
arin, Teakyovrat Reyer, Uptes, & dvdoes ASnvaion, res Tomes Dei, wivew 
Tu ” epevT Hes, a cn zanes voyes- Gere Cuepigery, TUTE & Vnpigedas 14 
meeiyesy. nh peev oly oxKon, megh ray wy Xeppoviow Keay Lar wy isl, 14 THs 
Soureies, ty bvdé nena wiv ToUTOv, Dirirros cy Oging woeire. Te” Od: 
Aaya ob TAKSOl, A wy Avareitas mearle4 tej eee rosy, sonvres. bye 
oe, ore pay Is UTIATUL TIVE TOUTWY, OUS, KATH TRS vous, aD dmive shy, oray 


ABTAEZHOIKAMNSEOUPZTTS®KXYQH 


Minion Greek. 


EAE! phy, & avders ASuvoior, res Atyovras drayras éy Umiy, Mare regs exbews 
moseicten Rovyov [endéver, pare 7G05 yaew aM, 0 Bédarisoy txasG ayeizo, ros drc- 
Gaavedeu arrws TEx TEC ZoWaY TORY Waray % Mey araw opiy Be rsvoptvan. erecd% 
IP Evios, Tee pee, Gu? ongriee, ca Ol 4 vit Onpror curiae, meghyovras Atyen, mas, @ 
dedese ASnyaia, res TOM as 0G, Tavre TaN aepevrecs, @ ace wore Vopeicere Compegesr, 
THUTE % “pagicedan % men Tew. a wey oy oxedn, wegh sav ev Xeppovhorw Tomy ara 
ist, % TIS SeyTEas, i, EvDexeerov KG va TavTov, Dinsrsros ty Oggenn THETES. ead 
De Aoywy of TAisor, reel jy AsoreiOns reumles % padrer xoikiv, erenv ras. tye 32, dow 


ABTAEZH@OIKAMNZEOTPETYOKYQ 


Nonpareil Greek. 


EAEI piv, & avdces ASnveios, res Aiyovras emavras dy Duly Maire 720s, x beces 
moisten Aovoy pndévor, ANTE Tes KeeLV. arr’ 0 Be fAtisov Exasos Hyero, TOUT: OT Of Ci= 
vector, Mus TE nal reg xolwoy weayedroy xo Meyehoy Sudiy Bersvoutvar. éxe1dh 
A tvio, rH Mey, Girovdxia, Tee a 4 ri dnrer airio, Teghyovran revery, Yds, & aevdets 
A Syyasos, res TOMES ba, TaYT Oe rien apevras, a& 7, TOAEL vOLeigere TUUpECeY, 4 TRUTH 
% ngiced ts A reawery: hy wety avy oredn, TEC TOY ey, Xeppovirw TOMY LET OY isi, % 
TIS SCUTE KS, ay tvdexeeroy Mio, TOUTOM, Dihizzos ey Qcannr ObEA Tae" TayoE royov 
Gi TAGS O, TEE By AsoresOns Treaties in, MEMeED TOL, ErenvTas Eyw OE OTe Mi¥ TIS HIT! 


ABTAEZH@OIKAMNEOTISTYOX¥Q 
ENGLISH SAXON. 


Feoen upe pe pe eant on heorenum. 81 
pin nama gehalgov. ‘To-becume pin pice. 
Irepup%e pin pilla on eonpan. pa ppa on 
heofenum. Une veghpamlican hlag pyle 


Pica SAxon. 


Feven upe pe pe eant on heorenum. §1 pin 
nama g¢halgood. To-becume pin pice. Lepu- 
pe pin pilla on eonpan. ppa ppaon heorenum. 
Upne oveghpamlican hlapryle up to xg. 


SMALL Pica SAxon. 


Febden une pe pe eant on heofenum. 6&1 pin nama 
zehalzoov. ‘[o-becume pin pice. Lrepun%e pin pilla 
on eonhan. ppa ppa on heorenum. Upne oeexh- 
pamlican hlay pyle up to vex. And FONSYF ur une 
xylcay. ppa ppa pe fonzifad unum gylcenoum. 
Lone Primer Saxon. 
Feoep une pe pe eant on heorenum. &1 pin nama xehal- 
xoo. To-becume pin puce. Irepun%e pin pilla on eophan. 
ypa ppa on heorenum. Uyne vezhpamlican hlar pyle 
up no oes. And fonxzyf ur une gylcy. ppa ppa pe 
fon zizad unum zylcenoum. And ne gzeledve pu up on 
coptnunze. ac alyy uy of ypele. $0 Slice. Faoen uep 


Two Lines Englifh Hebrew. 
Pos Ga) tON NAD VU DD 
ANT YAS Msi ow 


Double Pica Hebrew. 
E'SYR MN DAYS N73 Pw 
N93 73) AN Mn panay 


Great Primer Hebrew. 


Msi owwn ny ones 13 
VND eM nan nn yam: 
vINn SY NANT DN MI Dn 


Englifh Hebrew. _ 
2 7ONT FN) Dow ON ON 82 
sam DAN E"70 Jw wa on 
SAINT DTN TaN: COVOT aby ma 


Pica Hebrew. 
yas: PAN ON) enw my cywnby x 
PWNS Mens OAM AM DIAN wor Oy JwM 
S733 5n an WO TNT ToD ooN 


Small Pica Hebrew. 


WN TANT pwxm: powxd x1 vw ns oTbN NII 
MWNID WON: OAT ID" N| MIA ON m7) oN 
B-by JWT 197 -O8 DIAN Dw NTN ODN NW: 
NOT DS TD TON Np JWT Coy WN? TN NAP 


Long Primer Hebrew. 


WN TMT pINm: PONT mx) ow MN DTN ROD 
MYWNID WANN : OMT AD-yY Mem o> my DIAN 
sp-by Jw ya) ox Say 27D NTN OTDN ROW: 
DRO DX 9D OTN RAP Jwmd) Oy mx> cTbN 
Pp: JWT pay wx p2 OF PN wpo om owdyK 


Brevier Hebrew. 


Boy JWI TD IN NANT PONT: POX ON Oenwet nx odR NS 
PeweIS OTR NIMS TANT IN TY TON IRN: ONOFT DE"Sy nen 
ONTOX TMH DIAN wand) ow XD OTN RIP: WHT pD7 NT PS 
DsTox 5759 22075 NATTA yp yd FANN wwe Ov Pa dah pps 
Noon sox wy 2 toed Den pa Dan Spar a5pt A enw ysprd 


Minion Hebrew. 


sop-by yen) 75) 0h TSA SANA: PINT Pa) Ss3wn AN cnbs N53 Pw 
tombe sys asa oye say oynbs ses): coven sa-by mani onde my on 

wndy ow xd mosmox spy: ema pear 7 ps conde Saas sye-ss anew 
979) E2o7 TNS S4p9 sy SNK ONS IM Coy apse sasm-9y bed wap 


Nonpareil Hebrew. 
s2bo8 JEM DNA ans pam: yaya ow) Deen ts mabe ess wens 
covmbe aes 2 Aco DN Sav oeTboN qe: Cos 83b- Sy Aan ode ny oA 
wmbdy or eS cosnby espe: Jenn ey an pea Cosa aa55 ayw-*5 yxnmnN 
tn TONDT NSS SPT SST aN: TAN Cty par-ay Saym= 9) 595 Np 


Andbe it further 
ABCDE FS 


DovuBLe Pica Brack. 


aind be it further hereby ena 
ABC DEFOHL PND 


GREAT PRIMER BLACK. 


Aind be it further hereby en- 
ted, hat the Mayors, wail 
ABC DEF GHOFJKL DP 


ENGLisH BracK. No 2. 


And be it further herebp enated, Chat 
the Wapors, Bailiff, or other head Dit- 
cers of eperp Cown and place corporate, 
ABCDEFEDILLBONOPOR 


Pica,-Br ack. 


And be it further herebp enatted, Chat 
the Mapors, Bailitts, or other head Dei- 
cers of every Cown and place corporate, 
LBCIDEFEOILLBNGPAOR 


Lone PrRimMeER Brack. Now. 


Bnd be it further herebp enatted, Chat the Mayors, 
Wailitts, or other head Dflicers of eberp town and place 
corporate, and Witp within this Realm, being Juttice 


AZBCDEFGHVILLMBDNOMOPNRK STU 


Lonc PrimMeER Brack. No 2. 
And be it further hezebp enaited, Chat the Dapors, Batlits, or 
other head Officers of epery Con and place cozpozate, anv City 
within this Realm, being Juttice or Juttices of JDeace, Hail 
4EHECOEFSOHOIKRLDNODPDRSTUWEVS] 


BREVIER Black. 


And be tt further herebp enatted, Chat the Wapors, Baitlits, or 
other head Dificers of everp Cotwn and place corporate, anv 
City within this Realm, being Jultice or Jultices of JDeace, 
hali habe the fame authozitp bp vertue of this At, within the 
A4ECOEFSCHOIKRLMPNODPARSTUME wv 


NonpPAREIL BLaAck. 


And be it Enether hezedp enacted, That the Mapors, Warliffe, or other head Dt 
cera of enerp Torn and place cozpozate, and City within thie Realm, betng Jultica 
oc Jultices of Peace, thali have the fame authocitp bp bictue of thtz Ac, within 
the linuts and precinds of therv Jurtsdidtongs, az well out of Seflions, as at there 
Seliions, if thep bold ony, az ts hezetn limited, pzefcribed and appointed to 


ALCHCHKOHVLIKRHPRAIAPARSTUMEDZ 


Scrirvr. Minion. 


sr taps . b $O4OOHO$HHHHOHHHHHHHHOHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHOOSHOHOS 
The au of Printing ta bat 


ADOODOANQDONDOOHHADHOOOHHOOOHOOSOOHOSHOOHOS 


thtce hundred and staly frre 


LL —_—_ SEES SSS —— 1 


Yeats old ; and. tt tong remained 


an undetermined proent between Sere 


FLOWERS. OEE EE OE EEE EE EE OE EE 


Two Lines English. 


NIANIAAN ZEN ZN ZEN ZENS OG ve SCH HOE HO Stet St i Bi ie i ie Bee ie ea ee ke 


AS 
\ =» — 
TANS TAS TAINS TAINS TAINS TAINS PANS TANS 7A , 
PERERA EPPS PPP PPE Pee eee eeeeee 
English. 
co} y F . : 

Ny sel alr eelatngelatltagleatlell ial NW Se ce eet a 

rr alsvaareVavevatevarevareveraVetevaveve’s)evavaveveveveraveve, evevareve’evevevateh=— 

eed he FRRRNRRRNRRRRRTTRTRURTTTIVUss 

Wp Mp Nite Ne Mo Bln Vile Me Bho Maa Me Mg Mo Me Nl Sz 

SS Ee aie A INS AS AN TIS ANS IS ANS ANE ANS ANS AN OS 


Srereccceccecscccccccccce 


Nonpareil. 
se delet dee habe Galt hole Auk Hale Aide Bake Gai Aaa Aan Aan Aa Ea a ok 


(fp) 
rs 
=) 
eb) 
— 
jas 
> 
Q 
et) 
: 


eee oe ehh hE RR RRR VRVVVVVVRVVVY 


RAUARARA LAIR IAL Bee 
EE SENET 
Crozer tor voz Sor Lor Sez tor Ler tee Ne Os 


QOOOHHHOHOHHOOHHHCOHHHOHHHHOGHHOHHHOHEOHHHSHHOGOHHHEEOHOHECO 


f , < pa ME, Me aM aM I, HE NK, SE, Doe Pee poe pee Dow pee Dee Pee oe Dew per Dew Der Dee Por Pes Hoe es Der Pee Par pee Dew Pew Per Pee Pow Pew Pew Bee ew Pee Pos Pee ow 
ai, SY Me ah, We NK, Ng MM BM BM I Ue ES ex eo <S Ce EE EF E 
Fk age Hah AAS IAN TAS TAS AAS TNS Make AE TAP FAR TAR TAP AAR TAP AAS TAN TAR TA 


ee ae CD ame a hee ee eet eres PO rh ere) Ar ee 


WV 


Wen SICKO SHES LE LMI OPENS NIN UNE EN SEN IN ELENA COQ nOnCIIGT 
Seo ey RIERA RA ROR A RI RA RA RA RA NARA RARA RA KARA RAK VVVVVVVUVVUVVUVVVVVVY VUVVSVRB 
CSR RARA RA RA RAR Zeia oie s 010s 08 bs MOOD SO Se aes ge iS) 


ect eee cee sees ceenreeneneeee esse = 


the ee LAN2 WANA LY 
ESCO OOO RO 


BESO SS SIS SESS SES SOS —> 


apostate ate oe ofeofeote ook ake ete ooo ste ate eae ofe te oe oteotenbe oboe ote ate oboe 


Se 2 29 EBB AE AY ARAN AK AE 2K BR A MSA A ROO EAE 


AARNE AAA PALL ALAAAAEL 


ekeoeookouloakookoukoekoe koe koekoekoekoekoekoekuekoeKkoekoekoeKoeks DOVER 
CECE EEC EE EEE EEECECES , 


PRINTING. 


Lima, Bofton, Philadelphia, Mexico, &c. for America ; 
and at Morocco for Africa. . 

~ The Turks, indeed, are faid rigoroufly to prohibit print- 
ing throughout their empire, as imagining that the too free 
communication with books might occafion fome change in 
religion or government, but this is to be underftood with 
fome limitation: and it is certain that the Jews have feveral 
editions of their books printed at Conftantinople, Theffalo- 
Nica, &c. 

Printine, Method of. For the printing letters fee the 

_ annexed {pecimen. 

For the method of forming and catting them, fee Letter 
FounpDERY. ~ 

And for the art of engraving the puncheons, matrices, 
&c. in order thereto, under the articles Encravine, Pun- 
cHEON, Marrice, &c. 

The workmen employed in the art of printing are of two 
kinds ; compofitors, who range and difpofe the letters into 
words, lines, paflages, &c. according to the copy delivered 
them by the author ; and pref/men, who apply ink upon the 
fame, and take off the impreffion. See Composition, &c. 

Office of the Compofitor.—The types, being calt, &c. are 
aie each a by itfelf, iy the ‘Evifions of two 
long wooden frames, an upper and under one, called cafes ; 
each of which is divided into little cells, or boxes, of dif- 
ferent fizes. 

The boxes of the upper cafes are in number ninety- 
eight ; and in thefe are difpofed the capitals, {mall capitals, 
accented letters, &c. Inthe cells of the lower cafe, which 
are fifty-four, are difpofed the common running letters, with 
the points, commas, {paces, quadrats, &c. 

Each cafe is placed a little aflope, like a reading-defk, that 
the operator may reach the upper boxes the better, and be 
in lefs danger of mixing the letters by ftretching his arm 
over them. 

The compofitor’s poft is againft the middle of the cafe, 
and he works ftanding, holding an inftrument, ufually made 
of iron, called the compofing-ftick, in one hand; with the 
other he takes the types as he requires them, out of the 
boxes; ranges them on a flip of brafs, called a rule, in his 
compofing-ftick ; and, putting a fpace, to make a blank be- 
tween each two words, forms one line after another, till the 
ftick being full, he empties it out upon another inftrument, 
called the galley ; feveral of which ranged and wedged tight 
in an iron frame, called a cha/e, are ready for the prefs. 

This fhort view of compofing may need to be farther il- 
luftrated and enlarged upon. The compofing-ftick, then, 
{reprefented Plate 1V. Printing, fig. 5.) confifts of a plate, 
or flip of iron, brafs, wood, &c. more or lefs broad, and 
contrived fo as to be made more or lefs long, according to the 
width of the page, and the number of lines to be compofed 
amit. : 

From the right fide of this plate arifes a ledge aa, about 
half an inch high, running the whole length of the plate, and 
ferving to fuftain the letters, the fides of which are to reft 
Sia it; from the fame plate likewife arife three other 
lefier pieces, 4 and c, c, two of which, c, c, are contrived to 
iMide along it, fo that the two pieces may be either ap- 
proached or withdrawn at pleafure, to adjuft the length of 

. the line to the meafure intended. Add, that where marginal 
notes, references, &c. are required in a work, the twe fliding- 
pieces, c, c, are opened in the compofing-{tick to a proper 
diftance from each other. 

Before the workman proceeds to compofe, a rule, or thin 
flip of brafs plate, cut to the length of the line, and of 
the fame height as the letter, is placed in the compofing- 


ftick againft the ledge of it, for the letter to bear imme- 
diately againtt. 

Things thus prepared, the compofitor having the copy 
lying before him, and the ftick in his left hand, with the 
right he picks up the letters, fpaces, &c. and places them 
again{t the rule ; while with the thumb of the left he preffes 
them clofe to the upper fcrew, or cheek: and thus keeps 
them tight and fteady ; while the other hand is conftantly 
employed in fetting in more letters ; the whole being per; 
formed with a degree of expedition and addrefs not eafy to 
be imagined. 

A line being thus compofed, if it end with a word or fyl- 
lable, and fill the meafure, there needs no farther care ; 
otherwife more {paces are to be put between the feveral words 
to juftify the lines, i. e. to make the meafure quite full, fo 
that every line may end even ; and thus he proceeds to an- 
other line. 

The {paces here ufed area fort of blanks, of the like di. 
menfions as the letters, but lefs high; and whofe faces, 
therefore, when fet, do not appear, nor give any impreffion. 
They are of feveral kinds, according to the dimenfions of 
the whites or intervals to be made by them, viz. quadrats, 
to fill up a break at the end of a paragraph, or the like; 
m quadrats, which are {quare, and of the thicknefs of an m, 
ferving to make the diftance after a period, or between fen- 
tence and fentence ; n quadrats, of the thicknefs of an n, 
to be placed after colons, femicolons, and commas; and 
thick or thin fpaces, to be ufed between the words in juftify- 
ing, as above. 

For marginal notes, in the fpaces referved for them be- 
tween the two fliding pieces of the compofing-flick, are 
put little quadrated pieces of metal, called gustations ; which 
are juftified by other fmaller pieces; a flip of fcaleboard 
being placed from the top of the page to the bottom, to 
keep the note and text at due diftance. 

The firft line being thus completely juftified, the compo- 
fitor advances to the next ; in order to which, he moves the 
brafs rule from behind the former, and places it before it, and 
thus compofes another line againft it, after the fame manner 
as the former: and thus he goes on till his flick be full, which 
he empties into the galley, after the manner following : 

Taking the rule from behind the lait line, he places it 
before it; and with his two middle fingers fqueezes the 
lines in the ftick clofe; his two fore-fingers at the fame 
time being applied on the outfide of the rule: thus he lifts 
them out of the ftick, and clapping his two thumbs behind 
the firft line, lifts them into the galley ; taking care to dif- 
engage his two thumbs without breaking the lines. 

The compofitor having thus fet the proper number of 
lines in the ftick, viz. four, five, fix, or more, and emptied 
them out into the galley, he again fills and empties, as be- 
fore, till a complete page be formed ; remembering at the 
bottom of every page to fet a line of quadrats, and at the 
end of it the firft word of the page enfuing, for a catch-word ; 
and if it be the firft page of the fheet, one of the letters 
for a fignature. 

The galley is a flat wooden tray or dih, in form of a 
long fquare; of a length and breadth proportionable to 
that of the page; it confifts of two parts, the upper, 
called the /lice, by which the pages of large volumes, when 
compofed, are flidden upon the ftone; the other, called the 
coffin, which is the body of the galley, is ledged on three 
fides to contain the flice; the inner ledge not to exceéd 
half an inch in height, that the compofed page rifing above 
it by one half the height of the letter, may be tied up, or 
bound down, and removed without danger. When at it 

e€ 


PRINTING. 


the compofitor places this galley at the top of the cafe, and 
it is prevented by a wooden pin from fliding down the 
boxes. 

The page, then, being compofed, and ranged in the 
galley, he ties it up in it with a cord or packthread, and 
fets it by, and proceeds to the next, till the number of 
pages of the fheet be completed ; which done, he carries 
them to the impofing or correcting ftone, there to range 
them in order in a chafe ; which they call mmpofing. 

The chafe is a reCtangular iron frame of different dimen- 
fions, according to the fize of the paper to be printed on, 
having two crofs pieces of the fame metal, called a Jong 
and fbort crofs, mortifed at each end into the frame, fo as 
to be taken out occafionally. 

By the different fituations of thefe croffes, the chafe 1s 
fitted for different volumes, for quartos and o¢tavos; one 
traverfes the middle lengthwife, the other broadwife, fo as 
to interfeét in the centre, which is the moft cuftomary fitua- 
tion; for twelves and twenty-fours, the fhort crofs is thifted 
nearer to one end of the chafe. For folios, the long cro!s 


is left entirely out, and the fhort one placed in the middle ; ~ 
and for broad-fides, or fheets printed on one fide only, both — 


croffes are fet afide. 

To drefs the chafe, or range and fix the pages in it, 
they make ufe of a fet of furniture, confifting of reglets, 
or flips of wood of different dimenfions, and about half an 
inch high, that they may be lower than the letters; fome 
of thele are placed at the top of the pages, called head- 
fiicks ; others between them to form the inner margin, called 
gutter-flicks ;, others at the fides, called fidefficks ; and others 
at the bottom, called foot—fticks. : 

The pages then being placed in order on the ftone, the 
chafe is put over them, and the reglets applied between 
the letter and the chafe, in the pofition above-mentioned ; 
the whole is locked up by means of {mall pieces of wood, 
cut in the wedge-form, called guoins, which are driven with 
a mallet and fhooting-ftick to a fufficient tightnefs. Before 
the form be quite locked up, they prefs down the fame, 
by pafling a fmooth piece of wood, called the plainer, over 
the letters, to make their furfaces ftand flat and even; 
and, when locked up, they fhake it, to fee that nothing 
ftir. 

In this condition, the work is called a form, containing 
more or fewer pages, according to the volume. 

As there are two forms required to every fheet, when 


both fides are to be printed, it is neceflary they be exactly: 


of the fame length and breadth; i. ¢ the corref{ponding 
reglets, head-fticks, &c. are to be equal in both forms, 
that the pages may fall exaétly on the back one of another; 
which is called regi/er. : 

Here, then, properly ends the compofitor’s office ; the 
form, thus finifhed, bemg to be committed to the preflman. 

Indeed, as it is impoflible but there muft be miftakes in 
the work, either through the overfight of the compofitor, 
or by the cafual tran{pofition of the letters in the cafes ; 
after drawing off a proof, it is delivered to the corrector ; 
who reading it over, and retifying it by the copy, it is re- 
manded to the former operator, to be correéted. accordingly. 
For the charaters ufed in correéting a fheet for the com- 
pofitor, fee CorRECTION. 

The compofitor, then, unlocking the form upon the 
correéting-ftone, by knocking out or loofening the quoins, 
and {preading his corrected proof fo as that the lines of it 
range with the refpective ones of the metal, by runniag 
his eye along both, he eafily {pies where correétions are to 
be made ; according to which, he proceeds to pick out the 


fometimes caft like the other chara¢ters. 


faulty letters, points, &c. with a fharp-pointed fteel bodkin, . 
and puts others in their places. 

Where the alterations are confiderable, and particularly 
where infertions or omiffions are to be made, there ufually 

rifes a neceflity of over-running ; in order to which, they 
muft decompofe, or return the lines back from the chafe 
into the galley, and from the galley again into the com- 
pofing-ftick, to be new-modelled and reétified accordingly. 

If, e. gr» one or more words, to be inferted in a line, 
cannot be gotten in by changing the fpaces of the line 
for lefler ones, part of the line muft be put back into the 
clofe of the preceding one, or forward into the beginning 
of the fubfequent one, or both, till room is obtained. 
If the infertion be large, feveral lines will need to be over- 
run, either backward or forward, till a break is arriyed at ; 
when if it be not gotten in, a line is to be driven out ; and, 
to get in that line, the next pages, either backward or for- 
ward, muft fometimes be over-run before it can come in. 

When an omiffion is to be made, the contrary courfe 
muft be taken. If it be but little, the compofitor takes 
it out, and drives out the remaining matter, either by en- 
larging his fpaces, or beftowing the beginning of the fol- 
lowing, or the clofe of the preceding line therein, If it 
be confiderable, he may be obliged to over-run feveral 
pages before it can be driven out. 

As to the faults which efcape the correétor and com- 
pefitor, they are ufually noted in what we call the errata. 
The ancient editions had no errata; but in lieu of it, they 
correéted the faults in each printed copy with a pen, which 
was eafy enough in thefe days, though impraticable now. 
Tu effeét, we have anciently had printers, who did not need 
an errata of above five articles in a volume of five hundred 
fheets; and the diftinguifhing excellence of printing is cor- 
reGtnefs ; and in this refpe€t many of our modern printers 
deferve much commendation. 

Befides the feveral kinds of letters and charaéters above- 
mentioned, ufed in printing, they have iikewife rules for 
black lines, borders, and head and tail-pieces, accommo- 
dated to the feveral kinds of letters. 

The rules for black lines are of brafs, and are made ex- 
actly of the height of the letter; otherwife they will 
hinder the neighbouring letters from printing, or will them- 
{elves be hindered by them, Thefe the compofitor. occa- 
fionally cuts into proper lengths, as his work requires. 

The borders, or flowers, are a kind of ornaments, in 
form of long bars, ferving for the divifion of books, 
chapters, &c. Their depth is proportioned to the letter ; 
and their length adjufted to the page; for being compoied 
of feveral moveable pieces, it is ealy to lengthen or fhorten 
them. ” 

The head and tail-pieces, cut either in wood, pewter, brafs, 
copper, or filver, are compartiments ufed at the beginnings 
and endings of books. 

The initial letters are fometimes cut in wood, and figured; 

For the conveniency of the binding, the printers had 
early recourfe to fignatures, i. e. letters of the alphabet 
placed at the bottom of the firft page of each fheet, which 
fhew the order they are to be bound in, as well as whether 
the quires are complete ; which method is ftill continued. 

The catch-words ferve nearly the fame purpofe: thefe 
are the firft words of each page, which are inferted at the 
bottom of the preceding pages. ‘The number of the pages 
are equally ferviceable to the reader and the binder, to 
guide to references, and to warrant the book duly bound 
and collated; fome printers formerly put them at the bot- 

toms 


. 


~ fize of the letter ; 


PRINTING. 


toms of the pages; but cuftom has now carried it for the 
tops. 
nf + the infancy of printing, they had likewife a regiftrum 
chartarum for the convenience of the binders: to draw 
this, at the end of each volume, they colle&ed the figna- 
tures, and the firft words of the firft four fheets of each 
alphabet. To abridge it, they afterwards contented them- 
felves to exprefs the fignatures, and how often each letter 
tl repeated ; but the regiitrum has been now long dif- 
ufed. 

Prefiman’s office, or PRINTING, properly fo called. To 
work the focin thus ita dat af Aaa by the 
compofitor, there are three things required, paper, ink, and 


a prefs. 

a fit the paper for ufe, it is to be firft wetted or moif- 
‘tened, by dipping feveral fheets together in water: thefe 
are afterwards laid in a heap over cach other; and to make 
them take the water equally, they are all preffed clofe 
down with a weight at top. As to the degree of wetting, 
it muft be according to the quality of the paper, and the 

Fnall letters, and itiff paper, requiring 
moft wetting. 

Printinc /nk is of two kinds, black and red; the latt 
occafionally ufed in title-pages, calendars, &c. the firft for 
the body of books. The compofition of each, though now 
reckoned no part of the printer’s bufinefs, but ufually fur- 
nifhed them by other hands, 1s as follows : 

For black int. —A hundred pounds of nut or linfeed oil, 
being reduced, by boiling, to the confiftence of afyrup, are 


cleanfed and purified by throwing into them two pounds of | 


coarfe bread, and about a dozenonions. Nut-oilis fuppofed 
to be the beft, and is accordingly preferred for the black 
ink, though the darker colour which it acquires from the fire 
makes it lefs fit for the red. This oil is boiled in an iron 
pot, capable of holding at leaft half as much more, becaufe 
it fwells very much ; when it boils it is kept ftirring with an 
iron ladle ; and if it does not itfelf take flame, it is kindled 
with a piece of lighted paper, or burning wood, in order 
to increafe its confiftence and tenacity, and to diminifh 
its greafinefs. The oil is fuffered to burn for half an hour 
or more; and the flame being then extinguifhed by cover- 
ing the veffel clofe, the boiling is afterwards continued, with 
a gentle heat, till the oil appears of a proper confiftence ; 
in which ftate it is called varnifh ; of which there fhould 
be two kinds, one more and another lefs boiled; or a 
thicker and thinner, to be ufed for different purpofes, and 
in different weathers. The oil is {aid to lofe in being boiled 
into thiek varnifh from a tenth to an eighth part of its 
weight ; but different oils, and perhaps the fame oil in dif- 
ferent ftates, differ in this refpeét. The defign of adding 
he bread and onions is more effectually to dettroy the 
greafinefs; but Dr. Lewis doubts, whether additions of 
this kind are of much ufe. They then boil thirty or 
thirty-five pounds of turpentine apart, till fuch time as 
they find, upon its cooling on paper, that it breaks clean, 
like glafs, without pulverizing ; for if it pulverize eafily, 
it is a fign it is burnt. The oil and turpentine being 
thus prepared, the firft is gently poured, half cold, into 
the latter; and the two {tirred together with a ftick till 
they be well mixed: after which’ the boiling is repeated 
and the compofition is fet by, to be ufed occafionally. 
Theturpentine is ufed in order to give a greater body to 
the varnifh, and to increafe its drying quality ; and with 
fome artifts, litharge has in this intention been a fecret. M. 
le Breton, in the Encyclopédié, obferves, that when very 
old oil is ufed, neither turpentine nor litharge are needful ; 
but that when the oil is new, fome turpentime ought to be 
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employed, becaufe without it, the fmearing of the paper, 
by the {preading or coming off of the ink, cannot be avoided ; 
and he adds, that it is much more eligible to ufe old oil 
than to have recourfe to, this correétion of the new: both 
turpentine and litharge, particularly the laft, making the 
mixture adhere fo firmly to the types, that it is pens. & to 
be got entirely off by the ley, whence the eye of the letter 
is foon clogged up. 

Now to proceed to make ink, they take a quantity of 
this mixture, and add to it a certain quantity of lamp-black, 
working it up with a kind of wooden mallet, or brayer, till 
the whole be incorporated, and reduced into a kind of pulp ; 
which is the ink for ufe. 

Where, note, that its thicknefs or ftrength is always to be 
proportioned to that of the paper, and the warmth of the 
weather ; {trong paper, and hot weather, requiring {trong 
ink: and that the ftrength or weaknefs of the ink depends 
on the greater or the lefs degree of co€tion of the varnifh. 
According to M. le Breton, two ounces and a half of the 
lamp-black are fufficient for fixteen ounces of the varnifh. 
Lewis’s Commerce of Arts, p. 371. 

For red ink, they ufe the fame materials as for black, 
excepting only, that inftead of lamp-black, they add a pro- 
per quantity of vermilion. Some hold, that by mixing and 
incorporating the bignefs of a nut of fifh-glue, or brandy,, 
or the white of an egg, with the ink, the vermilion acquires 
a greater luftre. 

The PrintinG Pre/s is a well contrived machine, and at 
a very early period of the art was brought to a degree of 
perfection, which has not admitted of any very material 
improvements till the prefent age. Who firit invented it we 
are not informed, but from Mr. Moxon we learn, that it was 
very greatly improved by William Janfen Blaew, who ef- 
tablifhed a printing-houfe at Amfterdam, where he printed 
many books and maps, which he made from the obfervations 
of the famous Tycho Brahe, who had for many years em- 
ployed him as an affiftant, and to make his inftruments. 

Fig. 1. PlateTV. Printing, is a reprefentation of the print- 
ing prefs in perf{pective. It has two principal parts, each of 
which is compofed of feveral others: the firft is the body of 
the prefs, which is a frame containing the fcrew, and platen, 
or furface which produces the preflure upon the paper ; and 
the other is the carriage, on which the form of types is laid, 
and has the means of being drawn out of the body of the 
prefs, to remove the paper when printed, and to fubfti-ute 
another fheet. Tor the convenience of changing the paper, 
the carriage is provided with frames, called the tympan and 
frifket, which fold upon each other and enclofe the fheet be- 
tween them, and are then again folded down upon the types. 

The body of the prefs confifts of two ftrong potts, 4, 4, 
placed perpendicular, called the cheeks, which are joined to- 


gether by four horizontal crofs pieces ; the upper of thefe, 


a, is called the cap, and has no office but to retain the two 
cheeks: at their required diftances afunder: the next crofs 
piece, 4, is called the head ; it is fitted by tenons at the ends 
into mortifes between the cheeks, and thefe mortifes are filled 
up with pieces of patteboard or foft wood, in fuch a manner as 
to admit of a {mall motien or yielding. ‘The head is fuftained 
by two long fcrew-bolts, which fufpend it from the cap: in the 
head is fixed a brafs nut, containing a female ferew or worm, 
which is faftened in the wood by two thort bolts to keep it 
up: the worm is adapted to receive the fcrew by which the 
preffure‘is produced. The third crofs piece, ee, called the 
fhelves, or till, is to guide and keep fteady a part, 2, called 
the hofe, in which the fpindle of the {crew (to be fpoken of 
hereafter) is inclofed. The fourth crofs plank, ff, called 
the winter, is fitted between the cheeks to bear the carriage $ 
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it fuftains the effort of the prefs beneath, as the head does 
above, each giving way a little, the one upwards the other 
downwards, to make the pull the eafier. The fpindle, gg, 
is an upright piece of iron, pointed at the lower end with 
fteel, having a male fcrew formed on its upper end, which 
enters about four inches into the female fcrew or worm fixed 
in the head: through the eye of this {pindle is fixed the bar 
or handle, 4, by which the preffman works the prefs. The 
platen £, or furface which aéts upon the paper to produce 
the impreflion, is fufpended from the point of the {pindle 
by means of a {quare block or frame of wood, i, called the 
hofe, which is guided by paffing through the fhelves ee: the 
lower part of the {pindle paffes through the hofe, and its point 
refts upon the platen £, being received into the plug fixed in a 
brafs pan fupplied with oil, which pan is fixed to an iron 
plate let into the top of the platen 4. The preffman then, by 
pulling the bar 4, fixed in the eye of the fpindle g, by an 
iron key turns the {pindle, and by means of its {crew prefles 
down the platen upon the form of types, which is covered 
with the paper, tympan, and its blankets, all thefe parts 
being brought under the platen by the carriage, when the 
impreffion is to be given. That the platen may be fufpended 
from the fpindle, and rife up again with it, the hofe, i, is 
attached to the {pindle by the garter ; this is a fillet of iron 
{crewed to the hofe, and entering into a nick or groove 
formed round the upper part of the fpindle ; it prevents the 
hofe falling down on the fpindle. At each corner of the 
lower part of the hofe there is an iron hook faftened, and 
from thefe to fimilar hooks, faftened at each corner of the 
platen £, cords or packthread are looped to fufpend the 
platen, and they are exa¢tly adjuited, to hang the platen 
truly level. 

The carriage //, which is the other principal part of the 
prefs, is adapted to run into the {pace between the cheeks 
under the platen. It is fupported upon the ribs 2, which are 
part of a horizontal wooden frame, having its fore-part fup- 
ported by a wooden prop m, called the fore-itay, while the 
other end refts on the winter. On the rails of this frame 
two long iron bars or ribs are nailed, and under the plank 
of the carriage are nailed fhort pieces of iron or fteel, called 
cramp irons, which flide upon the ribs, when the carriage is 
run in or out, by the following means. Beneath the car- 
riage 1s placed a {mall fpindle called the f{pit, with a double 
wheel formed in the middle of it, round which leather girts 
are pafled and faftened, the oppofite ends being nailed to 
each end of the plank, /, of the carriage. On the extreme 
end of the {pit is fixed the handle or rounce p, by which the 
preflman turns the f{pit, and this, by means of the wheel and 
{traps, runs the carriage in or out at pleafure. The carriage it- 
felf confiits of a {trong wooden plank /, upon which a f{quare 
frame of wood is fixed, to form the coffin or cell, in which 
a marble or polifhed ftone is inclofed, for the form of the 
types to be laid upon. To this coffin are faftened leather 
ftay-girts, one to each fide, which being at the oppofite ends 
faitened to the cheeks of the prefs, prevent the carriage 
running too far out, when drawn from under the platen. 
On the fore-part of the plank is a gallows rr, which 
ferves to fuftain the tympans, when turned up from off the 
form, on their hinges. The tympans, s,s, are {quare frames 
covered with parchment. The frames are made of three 
flips of very thin wood, and at the top a flip of iron, {till 
thinner, called a head-band. The two tympans are fitted 
together by the frame of one, being {mall enough to lie within 
the other : the outward tympan is faftened with iron hinges to 
the coffin. Between the two parchments of the tympans 
two or three thicknefles of blankets are placed, which ferve 
to make the impreffion of the platen upon the furface of 


the letters more equal, as alfo to prevent the letters frone 
being broken by the force of the prefs. The ufe of the inner 
tympan is to confine thefe blankets. The frifket, #, is a 
{quare frame of iron, made very thin, alfo covered with 
paper or parchment, and faftened to the head-band of the 
outer tympan by hinges: it folds down upon the tympan, 
to enclofe the fheet of paper between them, the parchment ~ 
or paper with which the frifket is covered being cut out in 
the neceflary places, that the fheet, when placed between 
the tympan and frifket, and both together folded down on 
the form, may receive the ink from the types in the pages ; 
but the frifket fheet keeps the margins clean. The tympan 
and frifket, when folded down, lie flat upon the form, and 
the carriage with them is run into the prefs; but when the 
fheet is to be taken out, the tympan is lifted up upon its 
hinges, and refts, as reprefented, in an inclined pofition 
againft the gallows 7, before mentioned, at the back part of 
the carriage ; then the frifket, #, is lifted up on its hinges, 
and fuftained by a fip of wood, w, hanging from the ceil- 
ing, whilft it continues open, to take out the printed fheets 
and put in others. q 

To regulate the margin, and make the lines and pages 
anf{wer each other when printed on the oppofite fide of the 
fheet, two iron points are fixed to the middle of the wooden 
fides of the frame of the tympan, which make two holes in 
the fheet. Thefe holes are placed on the fame pins, when the 
fheet is returned for making an impreffion on the other fide, 
which is called the reiteration, and the pins are adjuftable, 
that they may make the imprefiions of the oppofite fides ex- 
a@tly correfpond. 

The ink is applied upon the form by balls, which are a 
kind of wooden cups with handles, the cavities of which are 
filled with wool, or hair, covered with fheep’s fkin nailed to 
the woad. One of thefe the preflman takes in each hand, 
and applying them on the ink-block, to charge them with 
ink, he works them one againft the other, to mix and dif- 
tribute the ink equally ; and, at laft, fmears over the form, 
by beating or dabbing them feveral times over the whole 
face of it; this leaves the form in a condition to be pafled 
under the prefs, with the moiftened paper laid on it. 

To prepare the prefs for working, the parchment of the 
outer tympan, againft which the fheet is to be laid, is 
wetted till it is very foft, in order to render the impreffion 
more equable; the blankets are then put in, and fecured 
from flipping by the inner tympan. Then, while one preff- 
man is beating the letter with the balls, covered with ink, 
taken from the ink-block, the other perfon places a fheet of 
paper on the tympan, turns down the frifket upon it, to in- 
clofe it, keep the margins clean, and prevent it flipping ; 
then folding the tympan down upon the form, and turning 
the rounce, f, with his left hand, he brings the form, with 
the ftone and carriage, (which altogether weighs about 
300 lbs. weight,) under the platen; pulls the bar with the 
right hand, by which means the platen preffes the blankets 
and paper clofe upon the letter, whereby half the form is 
printed ; then releafing the bar, he advances the form {till 
forward into the prefs, by turning the rounce, and gives a 
fecond pull: now letting go the bar, he turns back the 
form, lifts up the tympans, and opens the frifket, takes out 
the printed fheet, and lays on a frefh one; and this is re- 
peated, until he has taken off the impreffion for the full num- 
ber of fheets the edition is to confit of. One fide of the 
fheet being thus printed, the form for the other is laid upon 
the prefs, and worked off in the fame manner; the fheet 
being fo difpofed, that the iron points fhall pafs through the 
heles already made in the fheet. 

Sometimes it is required to cut the frifket afrefh, where 
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the fecond fide is to be more or fefs full of printing than the 
firft, as is frequently the cafe at the beginning and ending of 
books, half pages at the ends of chapters, &c. 

The number cf fheets of the edition being complete, the 
form is to be feparated : to reftore the letters into the com- 
pofitors’ cafes, they firft wafh it in a {trong ley, to take 
out the remains of the ink, fcouring it with a brufh, and 
then with fair water. This done, it is carried to a wooden 
frame to be unlocked, and the furniture, 2. e. the {ticks and 
quoins, taken off, to difengage it from the chafe. Then 
the compofitor, taking out feveral lines at once upon a 
little brafs ruler, replaces each letter in its proper box, 
to be again ufed in the remainder of the impreflion ; which 
laft operation they call difribution. 

The operations of the printing prefs, when conduéted by 
an expert preflman, are performed with a furprifing ra- 
_ pidity ; but the labour is very great. Two men takes it 
by turns to full, that is, work the prefs, and deat, or ink 
the types. Whilft one workman is employed in pulling the 
fheet, his comrade is diftributing the ink on his balls, by 
firft applying them to the ink-block, which is a fmall fhelf 
fixed up againtt one ef the cheeks of the prefs, and has ink 
{pread out upon it by the flice and brayer, which is a wooden 


muller to mix and grind the ink ; then applying the balls ' 


together, and.turning them round in his hands, whilft the 
furfaces are rolled or dabbed again{t each other, the ink be- 
comes equally diitributed over them. By this time the 
prefiman having made the pull, and opened the tympan, the 
other inftantly begins the beating, whilft the preflman gets 
the fheet changed. In beating, he holds a ball in each 
hand, and applies them upon the types, with the handles in 
an inclined pofition ; and then he mounts the handles per- 

endicular, by which means the leather is rolled over the 
aba of the types, and they are effe€tually inked ; but if 
they were moved in any other way, the hollows would 
{crape off the ink, and clog up the letters. Having thus 
inked a {pace of as much extent as the two balls wil con- 
veniently cover, they are lightly lifted off the letters, and 
removed to another part, which is inked in the fame manner, 
till the whole fheet 13 gone over. 

The preflman, during the Dealing has removed the 
printed fheet, and laid another évenly upon the tympan, 
which is done with great addrefs ; then folding down the 
frifket upon it, and fhutting both together down upon the 
form, he runs in the carriage as before-mentioned, to take 
the firft pull; for the platen being only half the fize of the 
fheet, it is printed at twice, and the firft time the carriage is 
run into the prefs, the preflman knows by a chalk mark pre- 
vioufly made on the carriage when the firft half of the fheet 
is under the platen; he now makes his pull, and letting the 
handle go back, runs the carriage in again, till the other 
half of the fheet comes under the platen, and then makes 
a fecond pull. In this operation he leans his body back, 
and places his foot againft a foot-board beneath the prefs, to 

ain a greater purchafe.  Preffes are, in general, adapted 
Por the {crew to make a fufficient preflure by a quarter 
turn of it, but this the preflman can vary to his own 
inclination, by packing up the head, 4, of the prefs with 
pieces of pafteboard in the mortifes, till it yields as much as 
he requires for a Jong pull; or if he puts blocks of wood to 
fill up the mortifes, it will make a Jbort pull, which has much 
the advantage of the other, in refpect to the total exertion it 
requires; but then the handle being fuddenly checked on 
coming to the preffure, it gives a fhock to the whole body, 
which few men can bear. Strong men will work beft 
with a folid prefs. 

The fevere labour of printing, by the ordinary prefs, 
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has, for a long time paft, rendered it very defirable to ob- 
tain an acceflion of power. Many attempts have been 
made to produce a prefs which would print the whole furface 
of a fheet at a fingle pull: the firft which has come to our 
knowledge was brought from France many years ago, and 
was called the Apollo prefs. It was a wooden prefs of the 
ordinary conftruétion, except that the platen was compofed 
of an iron plate inftead of a wooden plank, and made fuffi- 
ciently large to print the whole fheet:at once: the under 
furface of it was covered with brafs, and made truly flat. 
The fcrew, or fpindle, inftead of being turned by the bar or 
handle, in the ufual manner, was united, by connecting rods, 
with a long lever, placed at the fide of the prefs, and the 
man worked it by applying both hands to the lever, to bring 
it down nearly by the fame aétion as working the lever of 2 
pump ; this action, requiring a motion of the whele body, 
was found intolerably fatiguing, and in confequence they 
were foon difufed, even for printing newfpapers, where expe- 
dition is a fuperior confideration to every other. 

Among the contrivances we have met with for improved 
printing prefles, the firft which has been fuccefsful in a long 
courfe of practice, was invented many years ago by Mr. 
Roworth, a printer in London. Inftead of the {crew he ufes 
a plain vertical {pindle, furnifhed with a bar, hofe, &c. jut 
as ufual; but the upper part, where the worm is ufually 
cut, is a plain cylindric fpindle, and fits into a focket fitted 
into the head of the prefs. Upon the upper end of the 
{pindle, juft beneath the head, a fhort crofs arm is fixed, which 
aéts againft a circular inclined plane fixed under the head 
of the prefs; therefore, by turning the f{pindle, the crofs arm 
ats againft the under fide of the circular inclined plane, and 
caufes the f{pindle to defcend in the fame manner as the 
{crew, but with this advantage, that the inclined plane ie 
formed with a rapid defcent at the time the a@ion firft 
begins ; but when the platen has come down to the tympan, 
and the preflure begun, the plane has a very flight inclina- 
tion, and therefore a great power to produce the imprefflion ; 
and this power increafes as the refiftance increafes. Still, 
from the manner in which the platen is firft brought down, 
there is not, on the whole, that correfponding lofs of time 
which takes place in the ufual mechanical combinations for 
producing a great power. A great advantage is alfo derived 
in the working of this prefs, from making the inclined 
plane and crofs arm of hardened fteel. 

The Stanhepe prefs, which is now becoming general, has 
this property in a higher degree, and is therefore capable of 
printing a double furface to the common prefs, with a very 
{mall portion of the power which that required. 

A Stanhope prefs is delineated in Plate 1. Printing, 
Jigs. 1 and 2 being elevations, and fg. 3 a plann AA 
is a maflive frame of caft iron, formed in one piece: this 
is the body of the prefs, in the upper part of which a nut 
is fixed for the reception of the {crew 4, and its point ope- 
rates upon the upper end of a flider d, which is fitted into 
a dovetail groove formed between two vertical bars, ¢, e, of 
the frame. The flider has the platen, D D, firmly attached 
to the lower end of it ; and being accurately fitted between 
the guides ¢,¢, the platen mutt rife and fall parallel to itfelf 
when the fcrew, 4, is turned. The weight of the platen and 
flider are counterbalanced by a heavy weight, E, behind the 
prefs, which is fufpended from a lever F, and this ats 
upon the flider io lift it up, and keep. it always bearing 
againft the point of the fcrew. At G are two projecting 
pieces, caft all in one with the main frame, to fupport the 
carriage when the pull is made ; to thefe the rails, H, are 
{crewed, and placed truly horizontal for the carriage, I, to 
run upon them, when it is carried under the prefs to re- 
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ceive the impreflion, or drawn out to remove the printed 
fheet. The carriage is moved by the rounce or handle K, 
with a {pit and leather girts, very fimilar to the wooden 
prefs. Upon the fpit, or axle of the handle K, a wheel, 
L, is fixed, and round this leather belts are pafled, one 
extending to the back of the carriage to draw it in, and 
two others, which pafs round the wheel in an oppofite di- 
rection, to draw it out. By this means, when the handle is 
turned one way it draws out the carriage, and by reverfing 
the motion it is carried in. There is likewife a check ftrap, 
fr from the wheel down to the wooden bafe, M, of the frame, 
and this limits the motion of the wheel, and confequently 
the excurfion of the carriage. The principal improvement 
of earl Stanhope’s prefs confiits in the manner of giving 
motion to the {erew, 4, of it, which is not done fimply by a 
bar or lever attached te the ferew, but by a fecond lever ; 
e. gr. the {crew, 4, has a fhort lever, g, fixed upon the upper 
end of it, and this communicates by an iron bar, or link, 
A, to another lever, #, of rather fhorter radius, which 1s 
fixed upon the upper end of a fecond fpindle, /, and to this 
the bar or handle, 4, is fixed. Now when the workman 
pulls this handle, he turns round the fpindle /, and by the 
connection of the rod, 4, the ferew, 4, turns with it, and 
caufes the platen to defcend and produce the preflure. 
But it is not fimply this alone, for the power of the lever, 
k, is tranfmitted to the {erew in a ratio proportioned to the 
effet required at the different parts of the pull; thus at 
firft, when the preffman takes the bar, 4, it hes in a di- 
re€tion parallel to the frame, or acrofs the prefs, and the 
fhort lever, i, (being nearly perpendicular thereto,) is alfo 
nearly at right angles to the connectmg rod 4; but the lever, 
g, of the fcrew makes a confiderable angle with the rod, 
which therefore aéts upon a fhorter radius to turn the ferew ; 
becaufe the real power exerted by any aétion upon a lever, 
is not to be confidered as aéting with the full length of the 
lever between its centres, but with the diftance in a perpen- 
dicular drawn from the line in which the aétion is applied 
to the centre of the lever. Therefore, when the pref{man 
firft takes the handle, 4, the lever, #, aéts with its full length 
upon a fhorter length of leverage, g, on the ferew, which 
will confequently be turned more rapidly than if the bar 
itfelf was attached to it ; but on continuing the pull, the 
fituation of the levers change, that of the ferew, g, conti- 
nually increafing in its acting length, becaufe it comes 
nearer to a perpendicular with the connecting rod, and at 
the fame time the lever, i, diminifhes its acting length, be- 
caufe, by the obliquity of the lever, the rod, 4, approaches 
the ceutre, and the perpendicular diftance diminifhes ; the 
bar or handle alfo comes to a more favourable pefition for 
the man to pull, becaufe he draws nearly at right angles 
to itslength. All thefe caufes combined have the beft effect 
in producing an immenfe preflure, without lofs of time ; 
becaufe, in the firft inftance, the lever ats with an increafed 
motion upon the fcrew, and brings the platen down very 
quickly upon the paper, but by that time the levers have 
affumed fuch a pofition as to exert a more powerful action 
upon each other, and this ation continues to increafe as 
the bar is drawn forwards, until the lever, i, and the con- 
ne&tinge rod are brought nearly into a itraight line, and 
then the power is immenfely great, and capable of pro- 
ducing any requifite preflure which the parts of the prefs 
will fuftain without yielding. The handle is fometimes 
made to come to reft againft a ftop, which prevents it 
moving further, and therefore regulates the degree of pref- 
{ure given upon the work: but to give the means of in- 
creafing or diminifhing this preflure for different kinds of 
work, the ftop is made moveable to a {mall extent. 
oI 


A better plan is adopted by fome makers of the Stanhope 
prefs, viz. to have a {crew adjuftment at the end of the 
connecting rod 4, by which it can be fhortened ; it is done 
by fitting the centre pin which unites it to the lever, g, in a 
bearing piece, which flides in a groove formed in the rod, 
and is regulated by the {crew. his fhortening of the con- 
necting rod produces a greater or lefs defcent of the platen, 
when the handle is brought to the ftop. 

The carriage of the prefs in Plate I. is reprefented with 
wheels, m, m, beneath, to take off the fri€tion of moving 
upon the ribs, H. Thefe wheels are fhewn at fig. 4, which 
is a fetion of the ferew and the platen, with the carriage 
beneath it ; and fig. 5 is a plan anfwering to.it. Fig. 6is 
a figure of the carriage, inverted, to fhew the wheels; their 
axles, 7, are fitted to fprings, p, and thefe are adjuftable by 
means of {crews, 7, fo that the carriage will be borne up to 
any required height.. This is fo regulated, that when the 
carriage is run into the prefs, its lower furface fhall bear 
lightly upon the folid cheeks, G, which are part of the 
body of the prefs, and thefe fupport it when the preffure is 
applied, the fame as the winter of the old prefs: but the 
wheels by their {prings act to bear up great part of the 
weight of the carriage with the types upon it, and diminifh 
the fri€tion, yet do not deftroy the conta& of the carriage 
upon the ribs, becaufe this would not give the carriage that 
folidity of bearing which is requifite for refifting the pull. 
This is only at the time when the carriage is run into the 
prefs, becaufe as it runs out, the ribs on which the wheels 
run rife higher, and therefore the wheels fupport* the whole 
weight. The manner in which the wheels run im rebates or 
receffes in tae edges of the ribs,-is fhewn at fig. 2. The 
carriage 1s made of caft iron, in the form of a box, with fe- 
veral crofs partitions, which are all caft in one piece, and 
though made of thin metal, are exceedingly ftrong: the 
upper furface is made truly flat, by turning it in a lathe. 
The fame of the platen, which is likewife a thallow box : 
the flider, d, has a plate formed on the lower end of it, 
which is fixed by four {crews upon the top of the platen, 
and thus they are united. At the four angles of the car- 
riage, pieces of iron, r, (fig. 5.) are {crewed on, to form 
bearings for the quoins or wedges which are driven in to 
faften the form of types upon it in the true pofition for 
printing. ‘The tympan, P, (fig. 1.) 1s attached to the car- 
riage by hinges, with an iron bracket or ftop to catch it when 
it 1s thrown back : the frifket, R, is jomedto the tympan, 
and when opened out, refts againft a frame fufpended from 
the ceiling. The regifter points are the fame as before de- 
{cribed in the wooden prefs, and all the operations of work- 
ing are exactly the fame. The iron frame, A, of the prefs 
is {crewed down upon the wooden bafe, M, by bolts, which 
pafs through feet, s, projecting from the lower part of the 
iron frame. Another wooden beam is fixed into the former 
at right angles, fo as to form a crofs, which lies upon the 
floor, The ribs, H, for the carriage to run upon are fup- 
ported from the wooden bafe by an iron bracket, T. 

The advantages of the iron preffes in working are very 
confiderable, both in faving labour and time. The firft arifes 
from the beautiful contrivance of the levers, the power of the 
prefs being almoft incalculable at the moment of producing 
the iesrelllon ; and this is not attended with a correfpondent 
lofs of time, as is the cafe in all other mechanical powers, 
becaufe the power is only exerted at the moment of prefiure, 
being before that adapted to bring down the platen as 
quickly as poflible. This great power of the prefs admits 
of a faving of time, by printing the whole fheet of paper 
at one pull, the platen being made fufficiently large for that 
purpofe ; whereas, in the old prefs, the platen is only halt 
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the fize of the fheet. In the Stanhope prefs, the whole 
furface is printed at once, with far le{s power upon the han- 
dle than the old prefs, when printing but half the furface. 
This arifes not only from the levers, but from the iron framing 
of the prefs, which will not admit of any yielding, as the 
wood always does, and indeed is intended to do, the head 
being often packed up with elattic fubftances, fuch as pafte- 
board, or even cork. In this cafe much power is loft, for 
in an elaftic prefs the preffure is gained by {crewing or ftrain- 
ing the parts up to a certain degree of tenfiou, and the 
dis to return produces the preflure: now in this cafe, the 
handle will make a confiderable effort to return, which, 
though it is in reality giving back to the workman a por- 
tion of the power he exerted on the prefs, is only an ad- 
ditional labour, as it obliges him to bear the {train a longer 
time than he otherwife would. The iron has very little 
elafticity, and thofe who ufe them find it advantageous to 
diminifh the thicknefs of the blankets in the tympan to one 
very thin piece of fine cloth ; the lever has then very little 
tendency to return, and the pull is eafy in the extreme, re- 
quiring very little more force to move it at the latter, than 
at the firft part : indeed it 1s fo different from the other prefs, 
that when an experienced preflman firft tries it, he caanot feel 
any of that re-a¢tion which he has been accuftomed to, and 
will not believe, till he fees the fheet, that he has produced 
any imprefflion at all ; and for many days after he begins to 
work at an iron prefs, he by habit throws back all the 
weight of his body in fuch a manner, as io bring the handle 
up to its ftop with a concuflion that fhakes his arm very 
much ; and in confequence moft preiimen, after a few hours’ 
work, feel inclined to give up the iron prefs ; but when 
they have once got into a new habit of ftanding more up- 
right, and applying only as much force as it requires, the 
labour of the pull becomes lefs than that of running the 
carriage in and out ; and men who are accuftomed to the 
iron prefles only, would be fcarcely able to go through the 
work of the old prefs. 

The Stanhope prefles have come very much into ufe, and 
many people are engaged in making them. The firlt of thefe 
are Mefirs. Walker, of Oxford-ttreet, who have the ad- 
vantage ot being aflifted by the inventor, earl Stanhope ; 
they have a very good machine for turning the furfaces of 
the platen and carriage, fo as to produce very accurate 
planes ; which is a great advantage, as it permits a much 
thinner blanket than could otherwife be ufed. 

Mr. De Heine has a patent for a Stanhope prefs, which 

-anfwers extremely well: the only material alteration is, that 
he has fubitituted a fpiral, or curved inclined plane, in place 
of the fcrew, which is fixed to the head of the prefs; and a 
crefs arm properly formed, and fixed on the upper end 
of the fpindle, which {tands in place of the fcrew, aéts 
againft the fixed inclined plane. ‘The aétion is very nearly 
the fame as the fcrew, except that the furfaces admit of 
being made of hardened fteel, and thus diminith the friction 
very much. The inventor of this for the common prefs was, 
as we have before mentioned, Mr. Roworth, but Mr. De 
Heine has combined it with the levers and iron frame of 
the Stanhope prefs. This Cyclopedia is printed by Stan- 
hope preiles. 

Mr. Peter Kier, of Camden Town, has made feveral Stan- 
hope prefles of a very good conitruction, the ftrength of 
all the parts being very well proportioned, fo that his prefles 
are not more liable to break at one part than another. The 
flider, d, he has made in a very convenient manner, by boring 
out a cylindrical hole down the centre of the prefs with a 
boring machine, and into this a cylinder is accurately fitted, 
the platen being fixed on the lower end ef it. To prevent 


it from turning round, a flat fide is made to the cylinder, 
and a bar of iron is {crewed acrofs the two cheeks e, e, be- 
tween which the hole is bored, and bears againft the flat 
fide of the cylinder. Another improvement is in the f{pindle 
J, to which the handle is affixed: this has a ferew cut upon 
the lower end of it, which is fitted into a nut, and thus, 
when it is turned round, the fpindle rifes and falls a quan- 
tity equal to the defcent of the {crew, /, in the fame period. 
By this means, the conneéting rod, 4, always draws in an 
horizontal dire€tion, whereas, in the other prefles, one end 
remains at the fame level, whilft the other delcends, in confe- 
quence of which the joints wear irregularly. On the whole, 
Mr. Kier’s improvements, though they do not conftitute a 
feature of the invention, contribute much to the accurate 
performance and durability of the machine. 

The form he has adopted for the frame, AA, is very 
judicious ; that in our plate is unneceflarily flrong, having 
been made at an early period of the invention, when, from 
being unacquainted with the full power of the levers, many 
of the prefles were broken by the ftrain, and fome makers 
then determined to put in fuch a mafs of metal, as to refift 
the utmott efforts of a man at the handle; but being now 
better underftood, they are made much lighter than in the 
one in our plate, and fufficiently ftrong. 

Several Stanhope prefles, that is, prefles having levers to 
work the ferew, have been made in wood by Mr. Brooke, 

vor altered from the old wooden preffes ; but though this is 
an improvement upon them, it 1s greatly inferior to the 
iron frame, which, for the reafons we have given, has a fhare 
in the faving of power. 

Mr. Medhurft, of Denmark-ftreet, Soho, has produced a 
printing prefs of great merit, from its fimplicity, and it has 
the fame advantage, in point of power, as lord Stanhope 
gains by the compound levers. It is a common prefs in all 
its parts, but the platen is made the full fize of the fheet, and 
inftead of a {crew, a plain {pindle is employed: on the lower 
part of it, jut above the bar, a circular plate is fixed, and 
affords fteps for the points of two iron rods, which extend 
up to the head, and are there fupported by their points en- 
tering fockets. When the platen is up, thefe rods ftand in 
an inclined pofition, although both the ends of them are at 
the fame dittance from the centre of the {pindle ; but when 
the fpindle is turned by the bar, the circular plate, in which 
the lower points of the iron rods reft, turns round ina circle, 
and the upper ends remaining ftationary, they of courfe come 
towards a vertical pofition, in which motion the fpindle and 
platen are forced to defcend, in the fame manner as though a 
{crew was employed; but this motion has every advantage 
of the Stanhope levers, or Mr. Roworth’s prefs, without 
the fri€tion of either, for the power increafes as the refit- 
ance increafes, and when the rods come nearly parallel to ihe 
{pindle, or into a vertical pofition, the powerisimmentfely great. 
We think a prefs of this kind, if made of iron, and with the 
other advantages of lord Stanhope’s, would be much fimpler, 
and rather better, becaufe the fri€tion and wear are incon- 
fiderable, if the points of the rods and their fockets are 
hardened. 

We have been fhewn a model of a new kind of prefs in- 
vented by Mr. Ruthven of Edinburgh; it differs from others 
in the following circumitances. The form of types, inftead of 
being fituated on a running carriage, is placed upon a 
ftationary platform or tablet, which is provided with the 
ufual apparatus of tympan and frifket, with points, &ce. to 
receive the fheet of paper, and convey it to its proper fitua- 
tion on the face of the types, after they have been inked. 
The machinery by which the power“for the preffure is pro- 
duced, is fituated immediately beneath this tablet, and the 
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platen or furface which is oppofed to the face of the types 
to prefs the fheet of paper againft them, can be brought 
over the types, and connected at two oppofite fides or ends 
with the machinery beneath the table. By this machinery it is 
fo forcibly prefled or drawn down upon the paper which lays 
over the types, as to give the impreffion, which being thus 
made, the platen can be difengaged from the machinery, 
and removed from off the types by a motion of the foot, to 
take out the paper and introduce a frefh iheet. _ 

The machinery for producing the preflure is a com- 
bination of levers, a€tuated by a crank, or fhort lever, turned 
by a winch or handle, to which the preflman applies his 
left hand, juft as he does in the prefent to the rounce or 
handle of the {pit, the handle being placed in the fame 
fituation for that purpofe. The levers beneath the table are 
well contrived to have the beft effeét in faving time, and 
producing an immenfe preflure ; for when the preffman firft 
takes the handle, it acts with but little advantage as to 
power upon the levers, and therefore brings the platen 
down very quickly upon thetympan. The levers have then 
affumed pofitions, in which they exert a more powerful ation 
upon each other ; aud this action continues to increafe until 
one of the levers and its conneéting rod come nearly into 
a line, when the power is immenfely great, and capable of 
producing any requifite preflure. For faftening the types 
upon the table, or what the printers call the making regilter, 
inftead of quoins er wedges being introduced at the angles in 
the ufual manner, ferews are fitted through pieces which 
are fixed to the fides of the table; and between the points 
of thefe {crews the form of types is held fteady upon the 
table, and may be adjuited. 

We have not had an opportunity of trying a large prefs of 
this kind, but think it promifes fo much in faving of power 
and time, as to deferve a trial by printers. It avoids the 
moving of the heavy carriages with the form; for the platen 
need be but a {mall portion of the weight of the loaded 
carriage ; and further, it is adapted to be moved from off 
the types fideways, and therefore has a lefs diftance to move 
than the carriage in the ordinary prefs. The machinery is 
well contrived in all its parts, both for performance and 
itability, and is adapted to be made of iron, that it may have 
no yielding parts. It is far cheaper than the Stanhope 
prefs. 

A Printinc-Hou/e is a place deftined for printing, and 
fitted up for that purpofe with preffes, cafes, and other 
furniture. 

The moft confiderable printing-houfes in the world are 
thofe of the Louvre and Vatican. The firft, begun under 
Francis I., was carried to its utmoft perfection under 
Lewis XIII., by the care of cardinal Richelieu; and re- 
moved into the galleries of the Louvre by Lewis XIV. 

The Vatican printing-houfe, called alfo the Apoflolical 
printing-houfe, becaufe the pope’s bulls, decrees, &c. are 
printed in it, was begun by Pius IV., and furnifhed with 
great magnificence by Sixtus V. See VATICAN. 

Out of both thefe printing-houfes have come forth very 
beautiful and f{plendid editions of the ancient authors. The 
Vatican was the firft that printed books in the Arabic 
language. 

PRINTING, Stereotype, is a method of producing plates 
from moveable types, by forming a mould with them in 
plafter of Paris, or any other fit fubftance, and in this mould 
cafting a metallic plate, which will have the fame furface 
as the types had, and will print the fame. Therefore, in 
this method the moveable types are not ufed to print from, 
(except for proofs to correct the errors of compofition, ) 
but are employed as a model or pattern to caft the 


ftereotype plates by which the impreffion is to be printed. 
For the hiftory and further particulars of this invention, 
fee STEREOTYPE. 

Printinc Machine.—The immenfe number of books and 
newfpapers which are printed in this country, has rendered 
it defirable to have machines for printing, which would 
throw off copies more rapidly, and without requiring fuch 
exceffive labour as the printing prefs does. For daily new- 
papers in London expedition is the grand object, as the 
whole impreffion (often as many as 6 or 8000 copies) muft 
be printed between the hours of midnight, and eight or 
nine o’clock in the morning ; and often, when there are im- 
portant debates in parliament, they are not able to begin 
printing fo foon as midnight. 

The firft attempts at printing machines were only to 
employ machinery for a¢tuating a common prefs, and by 
the force of horfes, or fteam-engine, to perform the part of 
the preflman. We have feen a model of fuch a machine, 
which printed very well, and with great rapidity, but was 
fo complicated, that on a large feale it could not have been 
urged into motion fo quickly as the preflman can work ; 
and in effect, when put to trial, it was found to employ one 
horfe inftead of one man to work the prefs. In 1790, 
Mr. Nicholfon took out a patent for a machine to print by 
cylindrical rollers, the types being fo formed with ftems 
{maller at one end than at the other, that, when compofed, 
they would form a cylindrical furface inftead of a plane. 
Between a roller covered with thefe types, and another 
plain roller, the paper was to be pafled, and thus receive 
an impreffion: the ink was diftributed by machinery. 
Mr. Nicholfon’s machine anfwered very well for printing 
patterns upon calico, paper-hangings, or any other papers, 
where the furface of a folid roller could be engraved to 
print from; but the moveable types were not found prae- 
ticable, and therefore the machine was inapplicable to book- 
printing. 

A patent has recently been obtained by Meflrs. Bacon 
and Donkin, for a machine which they publicly exhibited 
before the univerfity of Cambridge, and they are now making 
one for printing bibles and prayer-books at the univerfity. 
We have examined their machine at work, and found it to 
difplav fo much mechanical ingenuity, and to produce fuch 
beautiful fpecimens of printing, with a rapidity unequalled 
by any other means, that we have made a drawing of it. (See 
Plate Wil. Printing.) |The invention confifts in adapting the 
types to be fixed upon, and form the furface of, a prifmatic 
roller, fuch as a fquare, pentagon, hexagon, octagon, or 
other figure, and mounting this in a frame, with the means 
of turning it round upon its centres; a fecond roller is ap- 
plied in fuch a manner, that its furface will keep in contaét 
with the furface of the types which are inked, and the 
machine being put in motion, the paper which is to be 
printed is pafled through and receives the impreflion. The 
types are inked by a cylinder, which is applied te revolve 
with its furface in conta&t with them. By this invention, 
the advantages of types between rollers are obtained, 
although the types are impofed upon plain furfaces. 

Plate I11. of Printing, contains a perfpeGtive view of a 
machine, the prifm, A, of which is fquare in its fe€tion, and 
has the ordinary types or letter prefs applied upon its four 
fides, and firmly attached to it. The pivots at the end of 
the axis of this prifm are fupported in the frame B B, and 
it is caufed to revolve, by a connection ef wheelwork, D E 
and F G, from the winch and fly-wheel at H. The types 
upon its furface are caufed to print upon the paper by. 
means of a fecond roller, Ii, called the platen, placed im- 
mediately beneath the former, and its furface being formed 
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to a particular curvature, produced by four fegments of cy- 
linders, its circumference, when it turns round, will always 
apply to the furface of the types, and thus a fheet of paper 
being introduced between them will receive the impreffion. 
The ink is applied to the types by means of a cylinder, 
K K, placed above the prifm. It is compofed of a foft 
elaftic fubftance ; and that its furface may always apply to 
the types, its fpindle is fitted in pieces L, L, which moving 
upon an axis, 2, permit the cylinder to rife and fall, to 
accommodate itfelf te the motion of the types. The ink 
cylinder receives its ink from a fecond cylinder, M M, 
which is called the diftributing roller, allo compofed of a foft 
fubftance, and is fupplied with ink by a third ink roller 
NN, which is made of metal, and extremely true. The ink 
is lodged in quantity againft this roller upon a fteel plate, 
OO, the edge of which, being placed at a very {mall dif- 
tance from the circumference, permits the roller, as it re- 
volves, to carry down a very thin film of ink upon its fur- 
face, and this being taken off by the diftributing roller, is 
applied to the furface of the inking cylinder, which, as 
before-mentioned, inks the types. 

The fheet of paper is introduced, as fhewn in the figure, 
by placing it upon a blanket, which is extended upon a 
feeding-board P P, and drawn into the machine at a proper 
time, by having a {mall ruler, 2, fixed to it. The ends of 
this are taken forward by two ftuds, 4, attached to end- 
lefs chains, which are extended from the wheels, ¢, 2, at the 
end of the platen, to other wheels, d, d, which are fup- 
ported in the frame of the feeding-board. The wheels, e, ¢, 
having teeth entering the links of the chains, caufe them 
to traverfe when the machine is turned round, and at the 
proper time the pins, 4, draw the ruler, 2, and blanket for- 
ward, and introduce the paper into the machine, and by 
pafling between the prifm and platen, it is printed as before- 
mentioned. ‘This is the general action of the machine, and 
we fhall proceed to detail the ftru€ture of the feveral parts. 
The type is compofed, and made up into pages, in the 
ufual manner ; the pages are then placed in frames or gallies, 
a, a, and faftened by the {crews at the ends, the fhape and 
fize of the gallies being adapted to the fize of the page it is 
intended to print. Thefe gallies are attached to the four 
fides of the central axis of the prifm by the fcrew-clamps 1, 
the edges of the gallies being mitred together. By relieving 
the clamps the gallies can quickly be removed, and others put 
in their places. The platen, 17, is compofed of four feg- 
ments of cylinders, i 2, which are attached to the different fides 
of the central axis, I, by means of {crews, and thefe feg- 
ments being proportioned to the prifm, will be the true figure 
for the platen to preduce the required motion, fo that the 
furface, when it revolves, will, in all pofitions, preferve an ac- 
curate contact with the furface of the types. The two 
wheels, D, E, which caufe the prifm and platen to accom- 
pany each other, are formed to cerrefpond with the two. 
Thus the; upper wheel, D, is a fquare, with its angles 
rounded off, and the pitch or geometrical outline is exactly 
of the fame fize as the {quare formed by the furfaces of the 
types. The lower wheel, E, is of the fame fhape as the 
platen, and its pitch line the exa& fize of the furface 
thereof. Thefe wheels being cut into teeth, as the figure 
fhews, will turn each other round, and make their furtaces 
at the point of contact exactly correfpond in their mo- 
tions, fo as to have no fliding or flipping upon each other. 
To regulate the preflure upon the paper, the bearings in 
which the pivots of the platen are fupported, can be ele, 
vated by fcrews, 3, and its furface will prefs with more force 
upon the types; but that this may not derange the aétion 
ef the wheels, D and E, univerfal joints are applied in their 


axles at R. The inking cylinder, K, is caufed to pre- 
ferve its proper diftance ps the centre of the prifm by 
wheels, S, fixed upon its axis, and refting upon fhapes, T, 
fixed upon the axis of the prifm. Each of the fhapes, like 
the wheel D, has four flat fides, correfponding in fize with 
the furfaces of the types ; the angles are rounded to feg- 
ments of acirlce from the centre: the wheels, S, are of the 
{ame fize as the inking cylinder, therefore, as they reft upon 
the fhapes, T, they prevent the ink cylinder prcffing upen 
the types with any more than a fufficient force to communi- 
cate the ink without blotting: The inking cylinder is turned 
round by a cog-wheel, V, upon the extremity of the axis of 
the prifm, which is of the fame fhape as the wheel, D, and 
engages another wheel, W, upon the end of the fpindle of 
the inking cylinder: the latter wheel likewife gives motion 
to the diftributing roller by a pinion, f, and this again turns 
the ink roller by a third pinion, g, fixed upon the end of its 
axis, n, which is {upported upon bearings, B, B, in the frame. 
The pieces, L, L, which fupport the pivots of the diftribut- 
ing roller and inking cylinder, are fitted upon the axis, 2, of 
the inking cylinder, fo as to rife and fall upon its centre, 
and the diftances of the rollers being thus kept invariably the 
fame, their circumferences are kept accurately in contaé, to 
communicate the ink,to each other. The fteel plate, O, 
which, as before-mentioned, regulates the quantity of ink 
that the roller, N, fhall take round with it, is fupported bya 
piece extended acrofs the fixed frame, B B. There are pieces 
of metal fixed upon this plate by thumb nuts, which prevent 
the ink flowing off at the ends, and they enter into grooves 
formed round the ink roller, N, near its ends. The machine 
is put in motion by the handle with the fly-wheel H, and 
this has a fmall wheel, G, turning a large one, F, upon the 
end of the axis /. 

The frame fupporting the feeding-board, P, confifts of 
two rails, X, fitted upon the axis of the platen, and fup- 
ported at the oppofite ends by a brace from the framing ; 
they fuftain the pivots of the wheels, d, d, for the chains; 
x are two rulers fixed at each fide of the feeding-board, and 
ferming a lodgment for the ends of the ruler 2, which is 
attached to the blanket, and it flides apon thefe when it is 
advanced by the chains. The {paces on the platen between 
the fegments, /, 7, are all filled up by pieces of wood, except 
ene, and in this {pace the ruler is received when it pafles 
through the machine. In the interval when the {paces 
between the types are pafling over the fheet, and therefore 
leave the margin between the pages of printing, the paper 
is not held between the rollers ; but to prevent it from flip- 
ping during this interval, the blanket and paper are prefled 
down upon the pieces of wood which fill up in the platen 
between the fegments, i, i, by the weight of fmall rollers 
or wires, 4, fupported by cocks, 5, projecting from the 
axis of the prifm, and being fitted into the flits at the 
end of thefe cocks. The wires are at liberty to rife and 
fall by their own weight ; thus, when they are at the upper 
part of the revolution, they fall into the {paces at the angle 
of the prifm, between the pages of the types, and thus 
efcape the ink cylinder; but when they are at the lower 
part of their revolution, they fall upon the paper, and 
prefs it with fufficient force upon the pieces of wood in the 
platen to carry the paper forward at the interval when the 
types de not at upon it, and of courfe while the fpace 
between the pages of the printing is pafling through. 

The operation of printing being very delicate, and re- 
quiring great accuracy, the machine is provided with man 
adjuftments to make it a& correétly, which are as follow; 
The fegments, 7, 7, upon the platen roller are attached to 
the central axis, I, by three ferews at each end; the two 
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middle ones of thefe (reprefented with {quare heads) draw 
the fegments down upon the central axis, whilft the others 
(which are turned by a fcrew driver) bear them off; there- 
fore, by means of thefe {crews, the fegments can be accu- 
rately adjufted, till they are found by experiment to apply 
correGtly to the types, and make an equal impreffion on all 
parts of the fheet. To render the whole impreflion greater 
or lefs, the fcrews, 3, beneath the bearings of the platen 
roller are turned as before-mentioned. The degree of 
preflure with which the ink roller bears upon the types, is 
regulated by inereafing or diminifhing the fize of the fhapes, 
T, which fupport its weight. And to render thefe capable 
of adjuftment, each is compofed of four pieces, marked 6, 
attached by {crews, 7, to acentral piece, or wheel, which is 
fixed upon the axis; and as the edges of thefe pieces form 
the outline of the fhape, they admit of being adjufted by 
other fcrews to a greater or lefs diftance from the centre, 
and of courfe may be made to bear up the ink cylinder, tili 
the preffure on the types is equal throughout the whole fur- 
face, and fufficient to fupply the ink properly. The ink 
cylinder is adjuftable as to its preflure againft the diftributing 
roller, and for this purpofe the bearings, 4, which fupport 
the cylinder, are fitted upon the pieces, L, to flide, being 
capable of regulation by means of fcrews. In a fimilar 
manner the diltributing roller can be adjufted to a proper 
diftance from the inking cylinder. The plate, 0, can be 
adjufted for the diftance from the ink roller, N, by fcrews, p, 
faftened by thumb nuts: this regulates the degree of colour 
the impreflion will have, by permitting the roller, N, to take 
more or lefs ink; behind the inking cylinder, K, a rubber, 
or {craper, is placed, to prefs very lightly againft the cy- 
linder, and to prevent the ink accumulating, in rings, round 
the cylinder; it is fitted upon centres, and held up by a 
lever, which is fufpended by a catch, y, at the end of the 
piece L. This catch is withdrawn when the machine is not 
at work, and then the {craper falling down upon its centre, 
does not touch the cylinder. It is neceflary that the wheels 
D and E fhould be placed upon their axes, in fuch a pofition 
that their curvature will correfpond with the curvature of 
the prifm and platen. For this purpofe the univerfal joint, 
R, is fitted upon the axis, /, of the wheel, with a round 
part, that it may turn onit. A piece of metal, r, is fixed 
faft upon the {pindle, /, and has a hole in it for the re- 
ception of a tooth, s, which is fcrewed faft upon the uni- 
verfal joint; then two fcrews being tapped through the 
fides of the piece, r, prefs upon the end of s, and by forcing’ 
it either way, will adjuft the wheel with refpe& to the 
platen, till they exactly correfpond: another fimilar adjuft- 
ment may be applied to the upper axis. 

The manner of forming the inking and diftributing rollers 
with an elaftic fubttance, is worthy of particular notice. 
Leather ftuffed in the manner of a cufhion was firlt ufed, 
but did not fucceed, becaufe it became indented with the 
types ; but after many trials, a compofition of glue, mixed 
with treacle, was found to anfwer perfe@tly. The roller 
is made of a copper tube, covered with canvas, and placed 
ina mouid, which is a cylindrical metal tube, accurately 
bored, and oiled withinfide: the melted compofition is then 
poured into the fpace of the mould, and when cold, 
the whole is drawn out of it, with the glue adhering to 
the copper tube, and forming an accurate cylinder without 
any farther trouble. The compofition will not harden ma- 
terially by the expofure to air, nor does it diffolve by the 
oil contained in the ink. ‘This machine is well adapted to 
print from ftereotype plates, which the univerfities have 
adopted for their bibles and prayer-books. 

We underftand that a printing machine will very foon be 


produced by Mr. Benfley, which is the invention of a fo- 
reigner, who has taken feveral patents for it, but we have 
not yet had an opportunity of feeing one. 

Printing Machine for numbering Bank Notes.—This ma- 
chine is ingenious and curious, from the circumftance, that 
after every impreflion which is produced by it, the types 
are changed by mechanifm, fo as to produce a different im- 
preffion the next time. The Bank of England have, within 
thefe few years paft, adopted this method of filling up the 
blank {paces which are left in their notes after they have been 
printed from a copper plate by the folling-prefs. Thefe 
blanks, which are for the number and date ‘of the note, 
were formerly filled up in writing; for each note being dif- 
ferent in thefe particulars did not admit of being printed, 
until the prefent machine was invented by Mr. Jofeph Bra- 
mah. The note which is engraved on the copper plate, and 
printed, is as follows. 


Wank ot England, 1814. 
I Promife to pay to Mr. Henry Hefe or Bearer 
on Demand the Sum of Gen Pounds 


For the Gov’. and Comp’. 
of the Bank of England. 


Ten 


Upon thefe notes the machine is required to print the num- 
ber twice repeated, which is firft to be printed, in large cha- 
raCters, upon the word / Promi/e, in the firft lme, and again 
upon the words or Bearer, at the end of the fame ; as, for 
inftance, 


| 1814 March 11. London 11 March 1814. | 


London and the date are printed in the blank line which is left 
after the words, fum of Den Pounds. 

The copper plates on which the above is engraven are 
double, that is, each prints two notes upon one long piece of 
paper, which being put into the machine, has the blanks 
printed in the eafieft manner imaginable. In the opera- 
tion of taking out the paper to put in another note, the 
machine changes the types to the fucceeding number : for 
inftance, if one of the notes is printed N° 10 N° 10, and 
the other upon the fame paper, N° 100 N° 100, when the 
paper is taken out, the types change, without any attention 
of the operator, to N° 11 N° x1, aad N° ror N°1ro1, and 
when thefe are printed, they change again to the fucceeding 
numbers. The types forthe date are caft in ftereotype, and 
are of courfe changed every day, each machine being fur- 
nifhed with one for every day in the year. 

The advantages of this method have been found confi- 
derable, in avoiding miftakes of numbering notes erroneoufly, 
to which they were before very liable, and in the difpatch of 
bufinefs, its advantages are very great. To fill up 400 
notes, with the number and date twice repeated, was confi- 
dered a fuflicient day’s labour for each clerk ; but by the 
machines, one man can print 1300 double notes, which are 
equal to 2600 fingle ones, or perform more than fix times the 
bufinefs which could formerly be done in the fame time. The 
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Bank of England have more than forty of thefe machines, 
one of which we have obtained drawings from ; but to di- 
minifh it to the fize of a plate, our draughtf{man has repre- 
fented it as if cut in half, or made as a fingle machine, 
to print only one note at a time; thofe in ufe at the 
Bank are therefore to be confidered as double the length, 
and containing a repetition of the types and the machinery 
for moving them. In Plate II. Printing, fig. 1. is a fec- 
tion, and fig. 2. a plan, and the fame letters refer to both. 
The whole is framed upon a thick board of mahogany, 
which is faftened down upon a table: the frame, which is 
of iron, is ferewed to the board at L, and forms a fquare 
box, in which the mechanifm is contained. K_K is a brafs 
lid, or cover, to the box, through holes in which the types, 
for printing the numbers, are placed, and their furfaces 
projet a little above the furface of the cover, K, fo as to 
produce an impreffion when the note is prefled down upon 
them by the power of the hand applied to the lever D. 
This lever moves upon an axis A, ( fig. 1.) which extends 
acrofs the box, having pivots fitted into fockets, B, (fg. 2.) 
projecting up from the frame, as is evident,in the figure. 
From this axis a piece of metal, C, extends, and has fcrews, 
7 and mm, in it, by which the tablet, or platen, E, is 
attached to it; and thefe fcrews admit of adjufting the 
tablet, E, with refpect to the axis, that its under furface 
may fall perfe@tly flat upon the types, and print with equal 
preflure upon all parts of the note. For this purpofe four 
of the f{crews, m, pafs through holes in the piece C, and 
fcrew into the tablet, fo as to draw the two together ; 
whilft the other two fcrews, /,/, {crew into the piece C, and 
their points bear upon the upper furface of the tablet, E ; 
it is therefore by the latter that the preflure is tran{mitted, 
the others being only for adjuftment: the lever DD is 
faftened upon C by three fcrews, marked 2, 0,0. The 
note is placed upon the under furface of the tablet, E, 
when it is to be printed, its fituation being determined by 
two fine pins fixed in the tablet, which are made to penetrate 
the paper at two {mall dots printed upon it by the copper- 
plate which printed the words of the note, as before-men- 
tioned ; and it is confined in its pofition againft the tablet 
by the frifket, which is a piece of vellum, H, ftretched in 
a brafs frame, and is connected by hinges, a, a, to the 
tablet E; it thus folds down, enclofing the note between 
the tablet and frifket as it were in a book. The vellum of 
the frifket has openings cut through it at the places where 
the machine is to print upon the note. As it is neceflary 
that the paper fhould be prefled upon the types by a yielding 
fubftance, the tablet, E, has two folds of cloth placed 
againft its furface, and thefe are fecured by a piece of 
parchment, ftretched over a brafs frame, which is attached 
to the tablet by four ferews. The note therefore is placed 
againft this parchment when it is to be printed; and not 
againit the brafs of the tablet. Each circle, as fhewn in 
fg. 6, has its circumference divided into 11 cogs, and in 
every cog a {pace is cut to receive one of the types which 
are arranged round the cogs, in a feries of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,75 
8,9; 0, and a blank ; and as the circles are placed clofe to- 
gether, and turn round independent of each other, any 
combination of figures may be made by them which is lefs 
than N° 99,999, beyond which number the bank-notes have 
not extended. Each of the circles has a tendency given 
it to affume the pofition in which the types are proper for 
printing ; that is, with their upper furface parallel to the 
brafs plate K, by means of a {mall pin fitted into a hole in 
- the axis F, and having a conflant preflure outwards by a 
{mall f{piral {pring placed in the hole beneath it. This pin 
comes to reft in an angular notch made withinfide the 


circle, oppofite each type, as fhewn by the dark thaded 
parts in fig. 6, and each circle is provided with one of thefe 
pins. ‘I'he end of the pin is formed f{pherical, and well 
polifhed, fo that when the circle is turned round, it is 
forced into its hole in the axis F ; but when another notch in 
the circle prefents itfelf, the pin preffes out into it, and 
retains the circle with a moderate force in its proper pofition, 
but will not allow it to reft, except when the pin is in the 
notch. The word London and the dates are catt in ftereo- 
type, and are faftened down upon the furface of the cover, 
K, of the box, juft beneath the letter E, in ig. 1. The 
dates are changed every day ; the catch, by which they are 
faftened on the plate, being very readily withdrawn; but 
when thrown up, holds them fufficiently faft. The types 
for printing the numbers are moveable, and herein the in- 
vention confifts ; they are fixed in the circumferences of 
wheels, or circles, d, d, (fhewn alfo at ¢, e, in Jig 3, where 
the types are plainly pointed out by the numerals upon 
them) ; thefe circles are ten in number, and are divided into 
two clufters, one at each end of the fpindle, or axis, F, 
upon which they all revolve freely. This axis, when in the 
machine, as at F, (fig. 1.) extends acrofs the frame from fide 
to fide, and the types fixed in the circles proje& above 
the furface of the cover, K, pafling up through holes 
made in the fame, as is evident from the figure. By this 
means the types always arrange themfelves into a ftraight 
line, and alfo with their furfaces parallel to the furface 
K K, without which they would not print equally upon 
the paper. From this defcription, our readers will per- 
ceive that the machine has the power of printing any 
numbers, or feries of numbers, containing lefs than five 
figures, by turning the circles round one tooth every time 
after an impreflion has been taken, fo as to bring a fuc- 
ceeding type into action. But the machine is rendered 
very complete, by the addition of the following mechanifm, 
to give motion to the Grcles. A catch or click, 4, is 
fixed upon the axis, A, of the platen, and aéts in the teeth 
of a wheel, H, fixed upon an axis, G, (fee alfo Siz: 4+) 
which is extended acrofs the machine, and the teeth of 
other fimilar wheels, H and K, (fg. 4.) enter into the 
{paces between the types in the circles d, d, as feen in Sg: 1s 
and thus, when the axis, G, is turned round, it communicates 
a corre{ponding motion to fome of the circles. The click, 
4, is fixed on the axis, A, in fuch a pofition, that it does not 
operate upon the teeth of H, except when the handle, D, 
is lifted up, or rather thrown back, as far as it will go, 
which is regulated by pieces fcrewed upon the axis coming 
in contaét with the ftops fixed upon the plate K; and in 
doing this, the catch, 6, moves the wheel, H, round one 
tooth, and confequently the wheel d, fo as to bring up 
another type. ; 

The operator, in ufing the machine, firft inks the types 
with a {mall prister’s ball, opens the frifket fheet, H, upon 
its hinges, a, and places the note againft the tablet, the 
proper place being determined by the dots and pins before- 
mentioned. He now fhuts up the frifket, and enclofes the 
note between it and the tablet, the frifket fheet having 
holes cut through it at the places where the note is to be 
printed. The handle, D, is now brought down to give the 
impreflion ; but in this, it fhould be obferved, that though 
the catch, 4, again meets the tooth of the wheel H, it has 
no effect upon it, being fitted upon a joint, fo as to give 
way in this direction, and it pafles by without moving the 
wheel. The preflure for printing is given in an initant, 
and the handle, D, being then lifted up to remove the note, 
and place a frefh paper upon the tablet, the catch, J, moves 
the wheel, H, one tooth; and as thefe engage the teeth of 
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the circles, d, they are turned likewife to change the types 
ready for printing the fucceeding numbers. 

We have now to explain the order in which the change 
of the numbers is conducted. The wheels, H and K, 
(fig. 4.) are only intended to operate upon one of the five 
circles at the fame time ; but by fliding the axis, G, end- 
ways in its bearings, they can be made to at upon re one 
of the five which 1s required ; and in all cafes the diftance 
between the two wheels, H and K, is fuch, that they will 
operate upon the fame circle of the aflemblage, at either 
end at the fame time. The axis, G, can be retained in any 
required pofition by a femi-circular clip, which enters into 
grooves, e, (fg. 4.) formed round the axis, and there are 
five of thefe, correfponding with the different pofitions of 
the axis proper for the wheels to act with the feveral circles. 
The fhifting of the axis is performed by the knobs at the 
ends of the {fpindle, G, which come through the fides of the 
box, the femi-circular clip which retains it being firft 
lifted up, by turning a knob, £, which operates upon it. 
When the printing firft begins, the circles, d, are turned 
round by means of a wooden fkewer, fo that all the blank 
types are brought up at the fame time. The axis, G, is 
next fet, fo that its wheels, H and K, are engaged with 
the right-hand circle of each of the aflemblages of five at 
each end. In this fituation, if the handle, D, is moved 
down, in raifing it up again, the catch, 4, moves the wheels 
round, and brings up N°1 N° x of the types, and a note 
being printed with this, in lifting up the handle N° 2 is 
brought up. Another note is now printed, then N° 3, 
and fo on, till N° 9 is printed, and o brought up; after 
which, the handle is brought down twice without printing 
any note. This brings up the blank fpace and N° 1. The 
axis is now fhifted by its knob Q, (fig. 1.) to a& upon 
the fecond circle from the right-hand, and one motion of 
the handle being made, brings up o of the fecond circle, 
making or °N, which, when printed, (types being always 
in reverfe,) will be N° 10. The firft circle to the right- 
hand, which before was units, is now become tens, and the 
fecond units, which therefore fhifts, at every impreflion, to 
11,12, &c. up to 193 and after printing this the o comes 
up, making 10. The firft right-hand circle is then pufhed 
forwards by the printer by a {mall wooden fkewer, and 
2 brought up, making 20. In this manner it proceeds, 
changing the firft circle by hand at every ten, the 
machine altering itfelf at every unit, till 99 are printed. 
When 100 isto be printed, the axis, G, is fhifted to the third 
circle, which becomes units, the fecond, tens, and the firft, 
hundreds. The printing then proceeds as before, the units 
being advanced by the machine, but the tens and hundreds, 
as often as they require it, are advanced by hand. At 
1000 the axis is fhifted to the fourth circle, and the deno- 
mination of each is changed by this becoming the unit : three 
circles mu{t now be moved by hand, as often as they require 
it. Onarriving at 10,000, the fifth circle muft be made 
unit, by fhifting the axis to it, and the four firft are moved, 
when necefflary, by hand, and in this manner the machine 
will print up to 99,999, which is 100,000, wanting I. 

PrintinG, Chinefe. There are three opinions as to the 
antiquity of the Chinefe printing: one fixing it three hun- 
dred years before Chrift; another nine hundred years after 
him ; and a third carrying it {till farther back, and making 
it coeval with that mighty empire; though, it mutt be al- 
lowed, the laft is much the leat probable of the three. 

The manner of printing we have already hinted to be very 
different from that which now obtains among the Europeans. 
It is true, it has fome advantage over our’s in correétnefs, 
and the beauty of the charaéter; but, in other refpects, it 


comes far fhort, the fingle advantage of moveable chara¢ters 
making more than amends for all that is urged againft us by 
fome zealous advocates for this oriental printing. 

Books are printed in China from wooden planks, or 
blocks, cut like thofe ufed in printing of ¢alico, paper, 
cards, &c. among us. 

Thefe blocks are made of a fmooth, firm, clofe wood, 
and of the fize of the leaf required. On the face-fide they 

lue a paper, upon which fome able penman draws out the 
fet letters and charaé¢ters with a Chinefe pen, which is a 
kind of pencil. This is the principal part of the work, and 
that on which the fuccefs of the refit depends. 

When finifhed, the block is put mto the hands of a 
{culptor, or cutter in wood; who, following the feveral 
ftrokes of the writer with his gravers, and other fharp little 
inftruments, makes them all appear in relievo on the wood. 
When the carving or cutting 1s finifhed, they meiften what 
remains of the paper, and rub it gently off. 

The ink they ufe in printing is the fame with the common 
Chinefe ink, with which they alfo write, and is made of 
lamp-black, mixed up with other ingredients. 

Their prefs refembles our rolling-prefs much more than 
the letter-prefs. 

As to their paper it is inferior to our’s: it is made of the 
inner bark or rind of a kind of rufhes, beat up with water 
into a pulp or paite, and formed in moulds, much like our’s. 
See PAPER. 

The advantages of the Chinefe printing confift in this, 
that they are pot obliged to take off the whole edition at 
once, but print their books as they need them; that the 
blocks are eafily retouched, and made to ferve afrefh, and 
that there needs no corre¢tor of the prefs. 

Its difadvantages are, that a large room will f{carcely hold 
all the blocks ef a moderate volume ; that the colour of the 
ink eafily fades; and that the paper is apt to tear, and is 
fubjeé&t to worms: whence it is, that fo few ancient booke 
are feen in China. 

Printinc, Rolling-Pre/s, is employed in taking off prints 
or impreflions from copper-plates engraven or etched. 

It differs, as we have before obferved, from letter-printing, 
in that the marks and characters, whofe impreffions are to 
be taken, in the former cafe are indented, or cut inwards ; 
and in the latter are in relievo, or ftand out. 

This art is faid to be as ancient as the year 1460, and te 
owe its origin to Finiguerra, a Florentine goldfmith ; who, 
cafting a piece of engraven plate in melted brimftone, found 
the exact print of the engraving left in the cold brimftone, 
marked with black licked out of the ftrekes by the liquid 
{ulphur. ) 

Upon this, he attempted to do the fame on filver plates 
with wet paper, by rolling it {moothly with a roller; and 
this fucceeded. 

This novelty tempted Baccio Baldini, a gold{mith of the 
fame city, to attempt the fame; which he did with fuccefs, 
engraving feveral plates of Sandro. Boticello’s defign, and 
printing them off in this new way ; in which he was followed 
by Andrew Mantegna, then at Rome. 

This knowledge getting into Flanders, Martin of Ant- 
werp, a famous painter, graved abundance of plates of his 
own invention, and fent feveral prints into Italy, marked 
thus, M.C. After him, Albert Durer appeared, and gave 
the world a vaft number of prints both in wood and copper. 
About this time, one Hugo de Carpi, an Italian painter, 
found out a way, by means of feveral pieces of wood, ta 
make prints refemble defigns of chiaro-{curo (fee CurTine 
in Weod); a method revived in our country, fome years 
ago, with much fuccefs by Kirkall, and fince at Venice by 
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Jackfon, though very imperfectly ; and fome years after, 
the invention of etching was difcovered, which was foon 
after made ufe of by Parmeggiano. 

Mr. Walpole obferves, that it was not till Raphael had 
formed Marc Antonio, that engraving placed itfelf with 
dignity by the fide of painting. See EncGravine and 
Ercuine. 

When the art reached England does not eertainly appear. 
Mr. Chambers, on the authority of Mr. Bagford, (fee Phil. 
Tranf. N° 310. p. 2397, or Abr. vol. v. part ii. p. 20.) 
erroneoully faid, that it was firft brought from Antwerp by 
Speed, inthe reign of James I. ; whereas we had it in fome 
degree almoft as foon as printing; the printers themfelves 
ufing {mall plates for their devices and rebufes. Caxton’s 
Golden Legend, printed in 1413, has in the beginning a 
group of faints, and many other cuts difpofed through the 
body of the work. The fecond edition of his Game of 
Chefs, and Le Morte de Arthur, had alfo cuts. Wynkyn 
de Worde, Caxton’s fucceflor, prefixed to his title of the 
Statutes, in the feventh year of Henry VII. or 1491, a 
plate with the king’s arms, crefts, &c. a copy of which is 
given in the Life of Wynkyn, by Mr. Ames, in his Typo- 

aphical Antiquities, p. 79. The fame printer exhibited 
fecvi books adorned with cuts, fome of which are parti- 
cularly defcribed by his biographer, p. 87, 88, 89, &c. 

The fubfequent printers continued to ornament’ their 
books with wooden cuts. One confiderable work, pub- 
lifhed by John Raftell, called the Paftyme of the People, 
and Raftell’s Chronicle, was diftinguifhed by prints of fuch 
uncommon merit for that age, as to have been afcribed to 
Holbein. Grafton’s Chronicle, printed in 1569, contained 
many heads, as of William the Conqueror, Henry VIIL., 
queen Elizabeth, &c. and many more are recorded by 
Ames. But though portraits were ufed in books, Mr. 
Walpole obferves, that he can find no trace of fingle prints 
being wrought off in that age. Thofe which compofed 
part of the colle€tion of Henry VIII. were probably the 
produétions of foreign artifts. The firft book that ap- 
peared with cuts from copper-plates, or at leaft the firft 
that Mr. Ames had obferved, was the Birth of Mankind, 
otherwife called the Woman’s Book, dedicated to queen 
Catharine, and publifhed by Thomas Raynalde in 1540, 
with many fmall copper cuts, without any name. See 
Ames, ubi fupra, p. 35. 46. 60, and 219. Walpole’s 
Catalogue of Engravers, &c. 4to. ; 

The fabric of the rolling-prefs, and the compofition of 
the ink ufed in it, with the manner of applying both in the 
taking off prints, are as follow: 

Strudure of the Rolling-Pre/s.—This machine, like the 

common prefs, may be divided into two parts: the dody and 
carriage, analogous to thofe in the other. . 
_ The body confifts of two cheeks of different dimenfions, 
ordinarily about four feet and a half high, a foot thick, 
and two and a half apart, joined at top and bottom by 
crof{s pieces. The cheeks are placed perpendicularly on a 
wooden ftand or foot, horizontally placed, and fuftaining 
the whole prefs. 

From the foot likewife rife four other perpendicular 
pieces, joined by other crofs or horizontal ones ; which may 
be confidered as the carriage of the prefs, as ferving to 
fuftain a fmooth, even plank, which is about four feet and 
a half long, two feet and a half broad, and an inch and 
a half thick; upon which the engraven plate is to be 
placed. 

Into the cheeks go two wooden cylinders or rollers, 
about fix inches in diameter, borne up at each end by the 
cheeks, whofe ends, which are leflened to about two inches 
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diameter, and called trunnions, turn in the cheeks between 
two pieces of wood, in form of half-moons, lined with po- 
lifhed iron, to facilitate the motion. 

The {pace in the half moons, left vacant by the trunnion, 
is filled with paper, pafteboard, &c., that they may be 
raifed and lowered at difcretion; fo as only to leave the 
{pace between them neceffary for the carriage of the plank 
charged with the plate, paper, and blankets. 

Laftly, to one of the trunnions of the upper roller is 
faftened a crofs, confifting of two levers, or pieces of wood, 
traverfing each other. The arms of this crofs ferve in lieu 
of the handle of the common prefs; giving a motion to 
the upper roller, and that to the under one ; by which means 
the plank is protruded, or paffed between them. 

Preparation of the Ink.—The ink ufed in rolling-prefs 
printing, is a compofition of black and oil mixed and boiled 
together in a due proportion. 

The black is a fa€titious matter, made, as fome fuppofe, 
of the oil of vine twigs, or, according to others, of the 
kernels of fruits, fuch as peaches and apricots, well burnt, 
with wine lees. 

This black is ufually brought hither ready prepared from 
Frankfort on the Maine ; whence our printers call it Frank- 
fort black. 

This is fofter and more free from grittinefs than the 
ivory or other charcoal blacks, as they are ufually prepared 
among us. 

The oil with which they dilute this black is nut-oil; 
which is fet on fire, boiled up differently, according to the 
different works it is to be ufed in; but never fo far as to 
communicate to the oil the adhefive gluey quality of the 
printer’s varnifh. 

They ufually make three kinds, thin, thick, and ftrong, 
only differing in the degree of coétion ; the ftrong is that 
ufed in the fineft works, &c. 

To make the ink, they pulverize the black very carefully, 
and pafs it through a fine fieve ; then mix it up on a marble 
with the proper.oil, by means of a mullet, after the fame 
manner as the painters do their colours. 

PrintinG from Copper-plates, Method of.—The ink be- 
ing prepared, they take a little quantity of it on a rubber, 
made of linen rags, ftrongly bound about each other ; and 
with it fmear the whole face of the plate, as it lies ona 
grate, over a charcoal-fire. 

The plate fufficiently inked, they firft wipe it coarfély 
over with a foul rag, then with the palm of the left hand, 
then with that of the right; and to dry the hand, and 
forward the wiping, rub it from time to time on whiting. 
In wiping the plate perfe€tly clean, yet without taking the 
ink out of the engraving, confifts a great part of the ad- 
drefs of the workman. The French printers ufe no whit- 
ing, as being detrimental to the colour of the ink ; nor do 
they lay the plate on the grate to warm, till after inking 
and wiping it. 

The plate, thus prepared, is laid on a thick paper, fitted 
upon the plank of the prefs; over the plate is laid the 
paper, firft moiftened, to receive the impreffion ; and over 
te paper two or three folds of blanketing, or other ftuff. 

Thus difpofed, the arms ef the crofs are pulled, and, 
by this means, the plate, with its furniture, paffed through 
between the rollers; which, pinching very ftrongly, yet 
equably, prefles the moiftened paper into the ftrokes of the 
engraving, whence it licks out the ink. 

Some works require being pafled twice through the prefs, 
others only once, according as the graving is more or lefs 
deep, or the greater or leis degree of blacknefs the print 
is defired to have. 
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It muft be obferved, that the ftronger and thicker the 
ink is, the ftronger muft the rollers pinch the plate ; this 
tempts many of the workmen to ule a thinner oil, in order 
to fave labour; which proves very prejudicial to the im- 
prefiion. 

The wetting of the paper ought to be done two or three 
days before printing it, to render it more fupple and mellow: 
as the prints are drawn off, they are hung up to dry on 
lines, &c. 

Lattly, after the number of prints defired have been 
wrought off from the plate, they rub it over with oil of 
olives, to prevent its rufting, and fet it by againtt anew 
impreffion. If the flrokes of the graving be perceived full 
of ink hardened therein in the courfe of the printing, they 
boil it well in ley before the oil be applied. 

PrintinG with wooden prints. See CULTING in Wood. 

Printinc in chiaro-/curo, is a method of producing a 
ftrong effet of relief, attended with ajuft and natural gra- 
dation of the lights and fhades, grounded with brown, with 
white and black, by printing on paper. We have already 
obferved, that the art of doing this in wood was difcovered 
in Italy, by Hugo de Carpi. M. le Bofle dire€ts it to be 
performed in the following manner. Having provided twe 
copper-plates of equal fize, and exactly fitted to each 
other, on one of them let the propofed defign be engraved, 
and let the prints be taken off from it with printing ink 
on fheets of grey paper. The other plate mult then be 
varnifhed, and the varnifhed fide being laid upon the fheet 
printed by the firft plate, they muft be paffed under the 
roller ; when the print will have made a counter-proof on 
the varnifh of the plate; after which the lights muft be 

_graved on the plate, and corroded very deeply by aqua- 
Portis. The fame thing may otherwife be done with the 
raver, and with greater eafe by thofe who can ufe it well. 
ia order to properly prepare the oil, the beft method is to 
ufe very white nut-oil drawn without fire, and to put it into 
two leaden veflels, and fet it in the fun till it becomes thick 
inthe proportion of the weak oil. 
be taken, which muft be ground, and wafhed over, till it 
be extremely fine ; and then being dry, it muft be ground 
with the weak oil, and the thick oil added to it. ‘Then 
having taken an impreffion with black printing ink, or any 
other colour, from the firft plate, that is entirely engraved, 
on. coarfe grey paper, it muft be left to dry for ten or 
twelve days; when thefe prints having been wet, another 
impreflion muft be made upon them by the plate, on which 
the lights are engraved, charged with the white flake and 
oil in the ufual manner of printing; taking care that the 
correfpondent parts of the plate, and the impreifion already 
made, may be adapted exattly. By this means the print- 
ing in chiaro-fcuro is perfe€tly performed. See Crair 
Obfcure. ~ 

PrintinG ‘with a variety of colours to imitate painting. 
See Mezzorin to. 

PRINTS, Proprenry oF. 
and ENGRAVER. 

PRINTZ, Wotrrean Gaspar, in Biography, a prac- 
tical, theoretical, and hiftorical mufician of Germany, whofe 
writings and memory are much ref{pected by his countrymen. 
He was born in 1641, at Waldthuen, a {mall city in the 
Upper Palatinate, on the frontiers of Bohemia, where his 
father was a principal magiftrate, and a receiver of the 
public revenues; but on account of his religion he quitted 
that ftation, and removed to Vavenftraces, a {mall town in 
the territory of Furftenberg. The young Printz, having 
difcovered an inclination for mufic, was committed to the 
care of feveral able mafters fucceflively, of whom he learned 
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to play on feveral different inftruments, and ftudied cempo- 


fition till 1659; after which he went to the univerfity of 
Altdorf, where he continued till the year 1661, when he 
feems to have made good ufe of his time, as his reading and 
claffical knowledge appear confiderable. 


He had feveral {mall appointments in different parts of 


Germany, as canter, and mufic director; but none very 
confiderable. However, while he filled thefe offices, he 
produced 21 different works upon mufic ; but the moft im- 

ortant, and that which now is only fought, is his Hiftory of 
Vocal and Inftrumental Mufic; bittoricehe Belchreibung ver 
edelen Ging-und kling-kunt, Drefden, in gto. 1690, 

The book is now become fo fcarce, that we have never 
been able by our own diligence, or that of our friends, to 
procure a copy of it; and all we know of its contents has 
been derived from Walther, and Marpurg’s extraéts and 
account of it in his Mufical Effays, vol. 1. p. 104; by which, 
however, it appears, that his plan and arrangement were 
good, and the authors he had confulted the beft on the 
fubje&t. The work feems never to have been finifhed, as it 
confifted but of two hundred and twenty-three pages, and 
M. Marpurg’s extra¢ts advance no farther in the narrative 
than Tuifco and Bardus, kings of the ancient Germans and 
Gauls, who founded the orders of druids and bards. 

Printz was not only an hiftorian, mufical compofer, and 
critic, but a fatirift. His work entitled, Der Satpricehe 
Componitte ; the Satirical Compofer, which we have feen, 
and of which there are five parts, feems to have been pro- 
duced “in Rabelais eafy chair.” This work is written 


with confiderable wit and humour. , The jefts indeed are not _ 


of the moft delicate and refined fort, though extremely queer 
and rifible. 

PRINTZENDORYF, in Geography, a town of Auttria; 
three miles N.N.W. of Zifterdorff. 

PRINTZERDORFF, a town of Autftria; four miles 
W. of St. Polten. 

PRIOLA, a town of Italy, in Friuli; 12 miles N.W. 
of Gemona. 

PRIOLO, or Priorr, BENJAMIN, in Biography, a writer 
of French hiltory, was born at St. Jean d’Angely, in 1602, 
of a family defcended from Prioli, or Priuli, ef Venice. He 
was educated in the reformed religion, and difplayed from a 
very early period a great avidity forlearning. He loft both 
his parents at the age of 15, and having purfued his intro- 
ductory fludies in his own country, he went to Leyden, 
where he perfected himfelf in claflical literature under Hein- 
fius and Voffius. The defire of confulting Grotius induced 
him to vifit Paris, after which he ftudied philofophy at” 
Padua, under Cremonini and Liceto. He then attached 
himfelf to the duke of Rohan, who was at that time in the 
fervice of Venice, and became the intimate confident of that 
nobleman, who fent him twice into Spain as his negociator. 
He afterwards fought in feveral a€tions under his banners. 
At the death of the duke he retired to Geneva, and married 
a lady of noble family. He was called from his retreat by 
the duke de Longueville, when appointed plenipotentiary 
for the peace of Munfter. Here he refided a year, then re- 
turned to France, and was converted to the Catholic faith. 
In the enfuing troubles in France, he took part with the 
prince of Condé again{t the court, and was in confequence 
obliged to retire into Flanders, his property being confifcated, 
and his family exiled. When he was reftered to favour 
he returned to Paris, and employed himfelf in compofing 
the hiftory which has preferved his name. This is entitled 
« Benjamini Prioli ab Exceflu Ludovici XIII. de Rebus 
Gallicis Hiftoricis, Lib. xii.”? It was firft printed at Paris 
in 1665, but the belt edition is that of Leipfic, in 1686. A 
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dedication is prefixed, addrefled to the doge and fenate of 
Venice, asa token of gratitude for their recognizing-him as 
a noble Venetian, and creating him chevalier of St. Mark. 
The ftyle of this hiftory is copied from that of Tacitus, 
and it abounds in charaGters and portraits, often touched in 
a fatirical manner, but the narrative is faid to be a free and 
faithful relation of the war of the Fronde, and the admi- 
niftration of cardinal Mazarin. Prioli died in 1667. Va- 
rious works were announced at the clofe of his hiftory as 
about to be publifhed, but they never made their appearance. 
Moreri. Bayle. 
PRIONUS, in Entomology. See CERAMBYX. 
PRIOR, Marruew, in Biography, adiftinguifhed Englifh 
poet, was born in 1664, according to one account, in London, 
where his father was a citizen and joiner, but according to an- 
other, at Wimborne, in Dorfetfhire. His father dying while he 
was young, he was brought up by an uncle, a vintner, who fent 
him to Weitminfter {fchool, then under the dire&tion of the 
famous Bufby. His uncle took him from f{chool before he 
had paffed a regular courfe, with an intention of bringing 
him up to his own bufinefs; but he had already imbibed a 
tafte for claffical literature, and was unfitted for trade. 
The earl of Dorfet, at that time a patron of letters, who 
frequented his uncle’s tavern, found him reading Horace, 
and on converfing with him, was fo much pleafed with the 
modefty and talents which he difplayed, that he determined 
to give him an univerfity education. He was admitted of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, in 1682, and was elected to 
a fellowfhip in 1686. Here he contracted an intimacy with 
Charles Montague, afterwards earl of Halifax, in partner- 
fhip with whom he compofed the “ Country Moufe and 
City Moufe,” which was a parody of Dryden’s poem of 
the “‘ Hind and Panther,” and confequently was a declaration 
of their attachment to the principles which foon after effe@ted 
the revolution. His next poetic piece was an ** Ode on the 
Deity,”’ written in 1688, as a college exercife. In the fol- 
lowing year he went to London, and was introduced at court 
by the earl of Dorfet, who recommended him fo effe€tually, 
that in 1690 he was appointed fecretary to the Englifh 
lenipotentiaries who attended at the congrefs at the Hague. 
He was now completely in the fervice of the court, and the 
efforts of his mufe were for fome years chiefly direfted to 
ublic or courtly topics. In 1697 Prior was nominated 
Revetiry to the commiffioners for the treaty of Ryfwick, 
and after his return from that employment, was made fecre- 
tary to the lord lieutenant of Ireland. He went to France 
in the following year as fecretary to the ambaflador, the earl 
of Portland, and remained in that employment under the 
earl of Jerfey. After this he was appointed under-fecretary 
of ftate ; and was fent to Paris to aflift the ambaffador in ne- 
gociating the partition treaty. In 1700 he fucceeded the 
great Locke as a commiflioner at the board of trade, and 
he fat in the parliament as reprefentative of Eaft-Grinftead. 
The Tories were now become the prevalent party, and Prior 
forfook his friends the Whigs, by whom he had been brought 
into Jife, and promoted; and joined their opponents, to 
whom he ever after adhered. He even voted for the im- 
peachment of thofe lords who were charged with advifing 
that partition treaty, in which he had been officially engaged. 
Like moft converts, he embraced his new party with great 
zeal, and thenceforward almoft all his focial conne¢tions 
were confined within its limits. Prior now celebrated the 
vitories of Blenheim and Ramilies, and about the fame time 
he publifhed a volume of poems, of which the concluding 
piece was his admired ‘‘ Henry and Emma.” In the year 
1711 he was fent to Paris in a diplomatic charater, with pro- 
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pofals for peace. The congrefs of Utrecht followed, and 
in Auguft 1712 he was with lord Bolingbroke at Paris, 
who was fent there to adjuft fome difficulties that had oc- 
curred. Prior remained in’ France with the authority and 
appointment of an ambaflador, though without the title, 
for the duke of Shrewfbury, who went in that capacity, re- 
fufed to be joined in the fame commiflion with a man fo 
meanly born. ‘T'alents, however, are not always allied to 
high birth, and Prior poffeffed the confidence of the French 
court, and was entrufted by Lewis with a fpecial letter to 
queen Anne, in favour of the eleGtor of Bavaria. After 
the departure of the duke, in 1713, he publicly aflumed the 
character of ambaflador, which he retained till he was fuper- 
feded by the earl of Stair, on the acceffion of George I. It 
was fome time before he received remittances a the 
treafury, enabling him to return; and foon after his arrival 
in 1715, the Whigs being now in power, he was com- 
mitted to the cuftody of a meflenger. He was examined 
clofely with refpe& to his fhare in negociating the peace of 
Utrecht, and Mr. Walpole moved an impeachment of him on 
a charge of high treafon, for holding clandettine conferences 
with the French plenipotentiary ; and when an aé of Grace 
was pafled, he was excepted, and treated with a confiderable 
degree of rigour. At length, however, he was difcharged 
without being brought to trial. Hitherto Prior had been 
chiefly confidered as a politician ; and though fome perfons 
have exprefled contempt of his political talents, yet that 
they were regarded in a refpetable light by the heads of 
both parties is evident from the fituations which he held, 
and there can be no doubt that he pofleffed the faculty of 
rendering himfelf acceptable to the courts to which he was 
fent. Prior was now reduced to a private ftation without 


' any provifion for his declining years, except his fellowfhip 


at the college, which he prudently retained during his higheft 
employments, as what would furnifh him with neceflaries 
fhould every thing elfe fail. He now completed his longeft 
poetical piece, entitled ‘¢ Solomon,’’ which, with fome other 
pieces, fupplied matter for a folio volume, publifhed by 
fubfcription at two guineas. By the efforts of his friends a 
confiderable fum of money was thus raifed. He continued 
occafionally to amufe himfelf with writing verfes; but 
had referved for the ferious employment of his advanced 
years, the compofition of a hiftory of his own times. The 
defign was, however, cut fhort by a lingering illnefs, which 
put an end to his life in September 1721,.in the 58th year 
of his age. He was interred in Weftminiter Abbey, under 
a monument, for the erection of which he left, by will, soo/. 
Onthe monument is along Latin epitaph drawn up by Dr. 
Freind, the mafter of Weftminfter fchool. 

‘“« Prior,”’ fays one of his biographers, “ appears to have 
been one of thofe characters whom wit, eafe, and compa- 
nionable qualities, render general favourites, without any 
exact eftimate of moral defert. His dereliétion of his firft 
political friends might be atoned for by his ftedfaft attach- 
ment to the fecond, efpecially to the earl of Orford, whom 
he fheltered, on his examination, with a conftancy that was 
probably the caufe of the feverity with which he himfelf was 
treated. His modes of life appear to have been irregular, 
and notwithitanding his introdution to the higheft and moft 
cultivated fociety, he is faid to have retained a tafte for low 
company and grofs enjoyments.”’ As a poet his reputation 
has a good deal declined with the lapfe of years, yet in one 
point, the faculty of telling a ftory with eafe and vivacity, 
he has, perhaps, fearcely been equalled. His fongs and 
amatory pieces are generally elegant and claffical. The moft 
popular of his ferious compofitions is «« Henry and Emma,” 
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or the Nut-brown Maid. A complete edition of his poems 
was given in 1733, in three vols. 8vo. Biog, Brit. John- 
fon’s Lives of the Poets. 

Prior, before, fomething that is nearer the beginning, 
than another with which it is compared. 

Prior is particularly ufed for a fuperior of a convent of 
monks, or the fecond perfon after the abbot. 

Priors are either claufral or conventual. 

Priors, Conventual, are the fame as abbots, all the differ- 
ence between them being in name; both having the fame 
rights, and both alike being governors of monafteries. 

Thefe are of two kinds; viz. regular conventual priors, 
who govern religious living in the community ; and fecular 
or commendatory conventual priors. 

Conventual priors are obliged to take up the priefthood 
within a year, or at moft two, from the dates of their provi- 
fion: in default of which, their benefices are declared vacant. 

Priors muft be twenty-five years old before they can go- 
vern the convent ; and twenty, if the convent be governed 
by another. See CONVENTUAL. 

Some of thefe abbots and priors were fo confiderable, 
that they were called to parliament, and had feats and votes 
in the houfe of lords. 

Mr. Fuller fays, that in the 49 Hen. III. 64 abbots and 
36 priors were called to parliament. But this number being 
too great, king Edward I. reduced it to 25 abbots and two 
priors, to whom were afterwards added two abbots ; fo that 
there were 2g in all, and no more, that {tatedly and con- 
{tantly enjoyed this privilege, among whom was the prior 
of St. John’s of Jerufalem, who was ftyled the firft baron of 
England, but it was with refpeét to the lay barons only, 
for he was the laft of the {piritual ones. 

Prior, Claufral, is he whe governs the religious of an 
abbey, or priory, in commendam; {o called, becaufe he has 
fuperiority in the cloifter or monattery. 

His jurifdiGtion is wholly from the abbot, and ends with 
the abbot’s death, unlefs he has been elected by the whole 
convent. 

Prior, Grand, is the fuperior of a large abbey, where 
feveral fuperiors are required ; as in the abbeys of Cluney 
and Fefchamp. 

In the monaftery of St. Deny’s, there were anciently five 
priors ; the firft of whom was called the grand-prior. In 
moft monatteries, there is alfo a /ub-prior. There are alfo 
grand-priors ih the military orders; as in that of Malta, or 
St. John of Jerufalem, &c. 

Priors Alicns were certain religious, born in France and 
Normandy, fuperiors of religious houfes ere€ted for their 
country-folks here in England. 

Thefe Henry V. deeming no good members for this land 
fuppreffed ; and their livings were afterwards given by 
Henry VI. to other monafteries and houfes of learning; 
but chiefly, as Stow obferves, to the erecting of thofe two 
famous colleges, called the King’s colleges of Cambridge and 
Lton. 

Prior, Arch. See ARcH-prior. 

Prior Medi, Four of the interoffe1 mufcles of the 

Prior Jndicis, hand. The firft belongs to the ex- 

Prior Anaularis; ( ternal, andthe three laft to the inter- 

Prior Auricularis, \ nal interoflei. See INTEROSSEI. 

PRIORAU, in Geography, a town of Saxony ; five 
miles N. of Bitterfeld. 

PRIORITES, in Botany, a name given by the ancient 
Greeks to a plant which they recommended in medicine ; 
but they do not clearly explain what it was. It is the fame 
with the ceftrum and pfuchrotrophon of the fame writers ; 
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and they fay it was called betonica, ferratula, or rof/marinus, 
by the Romans. 


It is evident, from a ftri& enquiry into their accounts, 


that the ferratula was the plant they meant ; for Pliny fays, 
that the betonica was only a Gaulifh name for this plant, 
and the place of growth, which is defcribed to be wet fhady 
places, evidently excludes what we call re/emary from any 
title to the name. 

Apuleius has greatly perplexed the caufe, by faying that 
the priorites, or betony, has leaves like the docks; but he 
does not diftinguifh between the betonica and britannica, 
which laft plant is the hydrolapathum, or great water-dock, 
and has leaves like the other docks; and it is plain, that 
both Apuleius and Pliny borrow the account of the dock- 
like leaves from this paflage, and attribute them to a plant 
the original author never meant them for. 

PRIORITY, Prioritas, the relation of fomething, 
confidered as it is before, or prior to, another; i.¢. as it is 
nearer to the beginning, or the firft. 

The principal modes of priority are five; wiz. in refpe& 
of time; as when we fay, that the Grecian empire was prior 
to the Roman; nature, as when we fay, one is prior to two; 
order, dignity, and caufality ; which are all fummed up in the 
technical diftich : 


«« Tempore, natura, prius ordine, die et honore ; 
Effeéto caufam dicimus efle prius.”’ 


Priority, in Law, denotes an antiquity of tenure, in 
comparifon of another lefs ancient. 

Priority, To hold by, is to hold of one lord more an- 
ciently than of another; in refpect of which the tenant is 
{aid to hold in pofterity. ‘The lord of the priority fhall have 
the cuftody of the body. 

Priority of Debts, in Law. See Desr. 

PRIORY denotes a fociety of religious, the fuperior of 
which was denominated a prior, or priorefs; and of thefe 
there were two forts; as where the prior was chief governor, 
as fully as any abbot in his abbey, and was chofen by the 
convent ; fuch were the cathedral priors, and moft of the 
Auittin order, and where the priory was a cell, fubordinate 
to fome great abbey ; and the prior was placed and difplaced 
at the will of the abbot. There were alfo priories alien. 
See Auten Priories, and Priors Aliens. 

PRISAGE, Prisacium, that fhare which belongs to 
the king, or admiral, out of fuch merchandifes as are taken 
at fea as lawful prize. See Prisk. 

PrisAGE of Wines, a cuttom in certain ports, by which 
the king challenges out of every veflel laden with wine, 
containing twenty tons, or upwards, two tons of wine; the 
one before, the other behind the maft ; which, by charter of 
Edward I., was exchanged into a duty of 2/. for every ton 
imported by merchant ftrangers. 

The cuftom varies a little in various places: at Bofton, 
¢.gr. every bark, laden with ten tons of wine, pays prifage. 

The term is now grown into difufe ; and in lieu of pri- 
fage, the cultom, fays Cowel, is popularly called butlerage ; 
becaufe it is the king’s chief butler that receives it. 

PRISCA, in Geography, a town of European Turkey, 
in Albania; 12 miles N. of Albafano. 

PRISCIANUS, in Biography, an eminent grammarian, 
was a native of Cefarea; and went to Conftantinople, where 
he taught grammar and rhetoric with much fuccefs about 
the year 525. He compofed various works, of which his 
treatife “* De Arte Grammatica’’ was firit publithed by 
Aldus Manutius, at Venice, in 1476, from a MS. found in 
France. It has been reprinted frequently, but the beft edi- 
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tion is faid to be that of Patfchius, 1605, among the Gram- 
matici Latini. A tranflation of Dionyfius’ Periegefis into 
Latin verfe is attributed to Prifcian, and has been printed 
with the Oxford edition of that author. The grammatical 
fame of this author may be juftly inferred from the prover- 
bial phrafe of “‘ breaking Prifcian’s head,’’ applied to a 
violation of grammar. 

PRISCILLIANISTS, Prisciriranista, in Ecclef- 
aftical Hiftory, ancient heretics, who arofe in Spain, or rather 
were derived thither from Egypt, towards the end of the 
fourth century. 

The origin of this herefy is not well known; but it ap- 
pears to have been brought into Spain by one Marcus of 
Memphis, who had for his difciple the rhetor Helpidius, 
under whom Prifcillian was educated. 

What their particular tenets were, it is not eafy to dif- 
cover ; but they are charged by their adverfaries with in- 
dulging all kinds of fecret filthinefs, and noéturnal mixtures, 
under a religious notion. Among their dogmata, this is 
a to have been one: “Jura, perjura, fecretum prodere 
noli.”” 

It appears, however, from authentic records, that the 
difference between their doétrine, and that of the Mani- 
cheans, was not very confiderable; for they demied the 
reality of Chrift’s birth and incarnation ; maintained, that 
the vifible univerfe was not the produétion of the Supreme 
Deity, but of fome demon or malignant principle ; adopted 
the do¢trine of zons, or emanations from the divine nature ; 
confidered human bodies as prifons, formed by the author of 
all evil to enflave celeftial minds ; condemned marriage, and 
difbelieved the refurreGtion of the body. Their rule of life 
and manners was rigid and fevere ; and the accounts which 
many have given of their lafcivioufnefs and intemperance de- 
ferve not the leaft credit, as they are totally deftitute of 
evidenee and authority. That the Prifcillianiits were guilty 
of diffimulation upon fome occafions, and deceived their ad- 
verfaries by cunning ftratagems, is true; but that they held 
it as a maxim, that lying and perjury were lawful, is a mott 
notorious falfhood, without even the leaft fhadow of pro- 
bability, however commonly this odious dotrine has been 
laid to their charge. 

Prifcillian, their leader, was a man of great birth, for- 
tune, parts, and learning: he was condemned, with fome 
bifhops his adherents, in a council at Saragofla, in the year 
380, and in another at Bourdeaux in 384; but he appealed 
to the emperor Maximus, and had a hearing at Treves ; 
where being convicted of broaching novelties, he was con- 
demned to death, with feveral of his followers. His doc- 
trine, however, furvived him, and was propagated through 
the greateft part of Spain and Gaul. Motheim’s Eccl. Hitt. 
vol, i. 8vo. edit. 

PRISE, or Paize, in Navigation, a vellel taken at fea 
from the enemies of the ftate, or from pirates, by a man of 
war, or a merchant-veffel having commiffion from the ad- 
miral. 

Veffels are looked on as a lawful prize, if they fight 
under any other ftandard than that of the ftate from which 
they have their commiffion: if they have no charter-party, 
invoice, or bill of lading, aboard them; if they be loaden 
with effets belonging to the king’s enemies, or with con- 
traband goods. 

Thofe of the king’s fubjefts, recovered from the enemy, 
after having remained twenty-four hours in their hands, are 
alfo deemed lawful prize. 

Veffels, that refufe to ftrike their fails, after having been 
fummoned thereto by the king’s fhips, may be conflrained 
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to do it; and, if they make refiftance, and fight, they are 
lawful prize. 

The officers and feamen of the king’s fhips, and of other 
Britifh fhips having letters of marque, are intitled to the 
fole intereft, and property of all fhips and goods by them 
taken, and adjudged lawful prizes by the court of admi- 
ralty. 

The prize is to be divided among the officers and feamen 
of the king’s fhips, as he fhall appoint by proclamation. 
Among privateers, the divifion is according to the agree- 
ment between the owners. 

The court of admiralty is to finifh the examination of the 
perfons to be examined to prove the lawfulnefs of the prize, 
in five days after requeft for that purpofe made. The mo- 
nition is to be executed in three days. And in cafe no claim 
of the capture be duly entered, giving twenty days notice 
after the execution of the monition; or if there be a claim, 
and the claimant does not give fufficient fecurity te pay 
double cofts to the captors, F the prize be adjudged lawful, 
then the court is to proceed to fentence in ten days. 

In cafe of doubt, or of witnefles being remote, the court 
may releafe the prize, on the elaimant’s giving good fecu- 
rity to the captors for the payment of the full appraifed 
value, in cafe the prize be adjudged lawful. 

Judges and officers, on failure of their duty, in refpeé& 
to the condemnation of prizes, forfeit 500/. with full cofts 
of fuit ; one moiety to the king, and the other to the in- 
former. . 

The judges and officers of the court of admiralty in the 
king’s plantations or dominions abroad, fhall not receive 
above 10/. in cafe the prize be under a hundred tons bur- 
then; nor above 15/. if it be of greater burthen. 

Commiflioners of appeals in caufes of prizes are to be 
appointed under the great feal; and appeals may be made 
to them within fourteen days after fentence. 

Agents fer prizes are to be chofen by the captors. 

The treafurer of the navy is to pay to the officers and 
feamen on board fhips of war, or privateers, in any a¢tion 
where any fhip of war, or privateer, fhall have been taken 
from the enemy or deftroyed, 5/. for every man on board 
fuch prize or fhip deftroyed, at the beginning of the en- 
gagement. 

The captures of flota fhips, or galleons, or regifter fhips 
bound from Buenos Ayres, or Honduras, can be tried only 
in the high court of admiralty. 

The Pictio- enaéts feveral penalties and forfeitures for 
taking prizes by collufion. Privateers forfeit the prize, 
half to the king, and half to the informer; and the com- 
mander of a man of war forfeits 1000/. to be divided be- 
tween the king and the informer. 

Alfo, if any fhips belonging to the Englifh be taken by 
the enemy, and afterwards retaken by any of our men of 
war, or privateers, they are to be reitored to the owners, 
on paying an eighth part of the value, in lieu of falvage, 
after having been in the enemy’s pofleflion twenty-four 
hours ; and if above that time, paying a farther moiety, 
&e. 13 Geo. II. cap..4. 30 Geo. II. cap. 18. 

The regulations with regard to prizes in the royal navy, 
are as follow: 1. When any fhip or veffel is taken from the 
enemy, the hatches are to be immediately {piked up, and 
her lading and furniture fecured from embezzlement, till 
fentence is paffed upon her in fome court of admiralty, em- 
powered to take cognizance of caufes of that nature. 
2. The captain is to caufe the officers of the prize to be 
examined ; three or more of the company, who can give 
beit evidence, to be brought to the faid court of admiralty, 
together with the charter-parties, bills of landing, and cane 
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fhip’s papers, found on board. The 3d and 4th articles re- 
late to finding any of the king’s fubjeéts in the prizes. 
5. When a privateer is taken, great care is to be had to 
fecure all the fhip’s papers, efpecially the commiflion; but 
if there be no legal commiffion found on board, then all the 
prifoners are to be carried before fome magiltrate, in order 
to their being examined and condemned as pirates. See 
articles 7, 8, and g, for the government of the navy. 

The captor acquires an infurable intereft in a prize regu- 
larly taken in war. From the moment that the victor hoifts 
his flag on board a conquered fhip, he has acquired a qua- 
lified property in her which he may infure. For though the 
king is, in contemplation of law, the captor, and the pro- 
perty of every prize immediately vefts in him; yet the prac- 
tice of beltowing all prizes taken from the enemy upon the 
officers and men, who are the perfons immediately concerned 
in the capture, is fo conftant and uniform, that the law will 
confider the expeétation, founded upon this prattice, as 
equivalent to a vetted intereit. It is alfo held, that a con- 
fignee, truftee, or an agent for prizes, may infure. 

Prise, in our Statutes, is ufed for things taken of the 
fubjects by the king’s purveyors. 

Spelman defcribes prifes to be corn and other provifions 
taken from the country-people, at lower rates than ordi- 
nary, for the maintenance of the king’s houfhold, garri- 
fons, &c. 

Roger de Monte Alto, who married the fifter of Hugo 
de Albeney, claimed the following privileges ; viz. his cattle 
of Refigne cum pritis 40 dierum, with prifes of forty days: 
which phrafe the fame author underftands of the liberty of 
taking provifions for the fupport of the garrifon of his 
caftle, upon paying for them within forty days. See 
ftat. 12 Car. II. cap. 34. 

PRISM, Prisma, thus called from veicuc, fomething 
fawn, or cut off, in Geometry, an oblong or folid body, con- 
tained under more than four planes, and whofe bafes are 
equal, parallel, and alike fituated. 

The prifm is generated by the motion of a re¢tilinear 
figure, as ACB (Plate XI. Geometry, fig. 12.), defcending 
always parallel to itfelf, along the right line A E, 

If the defcribent be a triangle, the body is faid to be a 
triangular prifm ; if {quare, a quadrangular one, &c. 

From the genefis of the prifm, it is evident it has two 
equal and oppofite bafes; that it is terminated by as many 
parallelograms as the bafe confifts of fides ; and that all the 
feGtions of a prifm parallel to its bafe are equal. 

Every triangular prifm may be divided into three equal 
pyramids. ; 

Prism, to meafure the furface and folidity of a. Find the 
area of the bafe, e. gr. ABC (fee TRIANGLE), and mul- 
tiply it by 2; find the areas of the planes or parallelo- 
grame, that include or circum{cribe it ; and add their fum 
to the former produ&t. ‘The fum is the whole furface of 
. the prifm. 

Multiply then the bafe ABC by the altitude CD; the 
produé& is the folidity of the cube ABCDEF. (See 
CrenTroparye.) Or, for a right prifm, multiply the peri- 
meter of the end by the height, and the produd&t will be 
the fum of the fides, or upright furface. If the ends of 
the prifms be regular plane figures, multiply the perimeter 
of the end by the fum of the height of the prifm and the 
radius of the circle infcribed in the end, and the predu& 
will be the whole furface. 

It is evident, in general, that if the area of each fide 
and end be calculated feparately, the fum of thofe areas 
will be the whole furface of any prifm, whether right or 
oblique ; or, indeed, of any other body whatever. 
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All prifms are in a ratio compounded of their bafes and 
altitudes ; if, then, their bafes be equal, they are to each 
other as their heights; and wice verfé. Similar prifms, &c. 
are in a triplicate ratio of their homologous fides, as alfo 
of their altitudes. 

Prism, in Dioptrics, is a glafs in form of a triangular 
prifm, much ufed in experiments about the nature of light 
and colours. 

The phenomena and ufe of the prifm arife from its fepa- 
rating the rays of light in their paflage through it. 

The more general of thefe phenomena are enumerated 
and illuftrated under the articles CoLour and REFRAc- 
TION : for, to enumerate all would be endlefs; and even thefe 
are {ufficient to demonttrate, that colours do not either con- 
fift in the contortion of the globules of light,,as Defcartes 
imagined ; nor in the obliquity of the pulfes of the etherial 
matter, as Hooke fancied ; nor in the conttipation of light, 
aid its greater or lefs concitation, as Dr. Barrow con- 
jeCtured ; but that they are original and unchangeable pro- 
perties of light itfelf. See Lienr. 

PRISMATIC Antenne#, in Natural Hifory, a term 
ufed to exprefs the horns or antennz of a peculiar genus of 
butterflies. See FEELERS. 

PRISMOID, Prismomes, in Geometry, a folid figure, 
having for its two ends any diffimilar parallel plane 
figures of the fame number of fides, and all the upright 
fides of the folid trapezoids. If the ends of the prifmoid 
be bounded by diffimilar curves, it is fometimes called a 
cylindroid. 

To find the folidity of a prifmoid, the general rule is: 
To the fum of the areas of the two ends, add four times 
the area of a fection parallel to, and equally diftant from 
both ends: multiply the laft fum by the height, and one- 
fixth of the produét will be the folidity. Or, if the bafes 
be diflimilar re€tangles, take two correfponding dimenfions, 
and multiply each by the fum of double the other dimen- 
fion of the fame end, and the dimenfion of the other end 
cerre{ponding to this laft dimenfion: then multiply the fum 
of the products by the height, and one-fixth of the laft 
product will be the folidity. Note, corre{ponding dimen- 
fions are thofe, which are connected by a fide of the folid. 

£.G. How many folid feet of timber are in a tree, 
whofe ends are reCtangles, the length and breadth of the 
one being 14 and 12 inches; and their correfponding fides 
of the other 6 and 4 inches; and the perpendicular length 
30% feet ? 

By the firft general rule, 


Keep id 
ey tn ae : the dimenfions in the middle. 
Zi Wa Sis a Ail 
10 Xx 8x 4 = 320 = four times the middle area. 
14 X 12 = 168 = area of the greater end. 
6x 4 = 24 = area of the lefs end. 


This fum is 512 fquare inches = fquare feet. 


" 1 2 
Then = x 33 = eee = pas = 18,2 feet, the 


folidity. 
By the fecond or particular rule, 
Let L, 4, be one dimenfion of each correfponding to 
each other, and B, 4, the other correfponding dimexfions, 
and 4 the height ; then, L being = 14, B = 12, /= 6, 
6 = a inches, and 4 = 30% feet, we fhall have (2 L + /) 
Bes 
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B+(2/+L)bx z4= SETI xX 304= 
18,3, feet, as before. Hutton’s Menf. p. 193. 

PRISON. See Gaor, PunisumMent, and TRANsPoR- 
TATION. , : 

Prison Breaking, by the offender himfelf, when com- 
mitted for any caufe, was felony at the common law 
(1 Hal. P. C. 607.) ; or even confpiring to break it: 

Bratt. 1. 3. c.g.) But this feverity is mitigated by the 

‘atute de frangeniibus prifonam, (1 Edw. II.) which enaéts 
that no perfon fhall have judgment of life or member for 
breaking prifon, unlefs committed for fome capital offence. 
So that to break prifon when lawfully committed for any 
treafon or felony, remains {till felony as at the common 
law ; and to break prifon, when lawfully confined upon any 
other inferior charge, is {till punifhable as a high mifde- 
meanor by fine and imprifonment. For the ftatute which 
ordains, that fuch offence fhall be no longer capital, never 
meant to exempt it entirely from every degree of punifh- 
ment. Blackit. Com. vol. iv. See Escape. 

Breaking of prifon, by the law of Scotland, is a punifh- 
able offence; but there are no. particular laws againft it 
in that country, fo they are guided by the Roman law in 
‘fuch cafes. But though this law feems to make the punifh- 
ment of this crime capital, yet this is thought too great 
feverity in Scotland, where an arbitrary punifhment, greater 
or lefs, according to the circumftances of the efcape, and 
the violence with which it was accomplifhed, is thought 
fufficient and adequate. 

PRISONER, in Law, .one that is reftrained of his 
liberty upon any action civil or criminal, or upon command- 
ment. . ' 

A man, again, may be prifoner,; either upon matter of 
Faét, or of record. 

PRISONER, upon matter of record, is he, who being pre- 
fent in court, is, by the court, committed to prifon. 

PRISONER, upon matter of fa&, is he who is com- 
mitted upon an arreft, be it by the fheriff, conftable, or 
other. 

Prisoners of War. See CAPITULATION. 

The right of making prifoners of war is founded on the 
principles of fecurity and felf-defence ; either that they may 
not take up arms againft their victors, or that their own 
party may be weakened, or that by getting into the power 
of the conqueror, fome perfon or child for whom the van- 
quifhed fovereign has an affection, this fovereign may be in- 
duced to aflent to equitable or advantageous conditions of 
peace, in order to obtain the deliverance of thefe valuable 
pledges. But as foon as your enemy has laid down his arms 
and furrendered his perfon in a battle or fiege, you have no 
further right over his life, unlefs he fhould give you fuch a 
right by fome new crime, or had before committed againft 
you a crime deferving death. It was therefore a dreadful 
error of antiquity, indeed a moft unjuft and favage claim, 
to affume a right of putting a prifoner to death, and even 
by the hand of the executioner. It is now, however, a 
long time fince our juft and humane principles have taken 
place. Accordingly in a battle, quarter is to be given to 
thofe who lay down their arms, and at a fiege, a garrifon 
offering to capitulate are never to be refufed their lives. 
The humanity with which moft nations m Europe carry 
on wars at prefent cannot be too much commended: if 
fometimes in the heat of action the foldier refufes to give 
quarter, it is always contrary to the inclination of the 
officers, who eagerly interpofe for faving the lives of fuch 
enemies as have laid down their arms. See QUARTER and 
REPRISALS. 
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As to the treatment of prifoners of war, they may be 
fecured, and for this Btirpite fhut up; and if there is caufe 
to fear their rifing or running away, they may be even 
fettered. But they are not to be treated harfhly, unlefs per- 
fonally guilty towards him who has them in his power. 
Among European nations, prifoners of war are feldom ill- 
treated. And what is more, by a cuftom which equally 
difplays the humanity of the Europeans, an officer, taken 
prifoner of war, is releafed on his parole, and enjoys the com- 
fort of pafling the time of his imprifonment in his country, 
with his family ; and the party releafing him thinks icfelf as 
fecure of him as if it had detained him im the clofeft prifon. 
On the other hand, it was formerly a queftion, whether, if the 
number of prifoners was fo great as not to be kept or fed 
with fafety, it was right to put them to death? or, whether in 
fuch circumftances they fhould be fent back to the enemy 
at the hazard of their ftrengthening him, fo as on another 
occafien to gain the advantage? At prefent the cafe is 
plain. Thefe prifoners are fent back on their parole, not 
to carry arms for a certain time, or to the end of the war. 
An enemy may require from prifoners, in confideration of 
their releafe, that they fhall not carry arms againft him till 
the end of the war, having a right to keep them prifoners 
during that time. But he cannot require that they fhall 
for ever renounce the liberty of fighting for their country, 
as at the end of the war their imprifonment ceafes: and 
they, on their fide, cannot take upon themfelves an engage- 
ment abfolutely contrary to their quality as citizens or 
{ubjets. If, indeed, their country forfakes them, they 
rf free, and equally entitled to a renunciation on either 
ide. , 

Another queftion has been ftarted in reference to this 
fubje&. Are prifoners of war to be made flaves? This 
may be anfwered in the affirmative, in cafes which give a 
right to kill them, when they have rendered themfelves per- 
fonally guilty of fome crime deferving death. The ancients 
ufed to fell their prifoners of war for flaves, becaufe they 
thought that they had a right of putting them to death. But 
in every circumftance, in which a prifoner’s life cannot in- 
nocently be taken awdy, we have no right to make him a 
flave. “ What is life,” fays Vattel, «without freedom ? 
If any one counts life a favour, when the grant of it is at- 
tended with chains, let him enjoy it, let him accept the 
kindnefs, fubmit to his conditions, and fulfil his duties! 
But they are not what I fhall teach him; he may find 
enough faid of them in other authors: I fhall dwell no 
longer on thé fubje@t, and indeed this difgrace of mankind 
is happily extin& in Europe.” 

Prifoners of war are detained, that they may not return 
again to the enemy, as alfo for obtaining from their fove- 
reign a jult fatisfaction, as the price of their liberty; nor is 
there any obligation to releafe thofe who are detained with 
the latter view, till after fatisfation is obtained. As to the 
former, whoever makes a juft war has a right, if he thinks 
proper, to detain his prifoners tillthe end of the war. And 
then, on releafing them, he may juftly require a ranfom, 
either as a compenfation at a peace, or, if the war continues, 
for diminifhing his enemy’s finances, at the fame time that he 
ftrengthens him with the return of feldicrs. The European 
nations, who are ever to be commended for their care in alle- 
viating the evils of war, have, with regard to prifoners, in- 
troduced humane and falutary cuftoms. They are exchanged 
or ranfomed even during the war, and this is generally fti- 
pulated in a previous cartel. However, if a nation finds a 
confiderable advantage in leaving its foldiers prifoners with 
the enemy during the war, rather than exchange them, it 
may certainly, unlefs bound by cartel, at as is moft agree- 
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able to its intereft. This would be the cafe of a flate 
abounding in men, and at war witha nation more formidable 
by the courage than the number of its foldiers. It would 
have been of little advantage to the czar, Peter the Great, 
to reftore the Swedes, his prifoners, for an equal number of 
Ruflians. But the ftate is obliged, as foon as it can be 
done without danger, and has the means in its hands, to de- 
liver, atits own expence, fuch of its citizens and foldiers as 
are prifoners of war. They are fallen under this misfortune 
only by aéting for its fervice, and in fupport of its caufe. 
The fame reafon diétates that it fhall provide for their fup- 
port during imprifonment. F ormerly prifoners of war were 
obliged to redeem themfelves, but then the ranfom paid be- 
longed to the officer or foldiers who took them : the modern 
ufe is more agreeable to reafon and juftice. If prifoners 
cannot be delivered during the courfe of the war, at leaft 
their liberty muft, if poffible, make an article in the treaty 
of peace. This isa care which the ftate owes to thofe who 
have expofed themfelves for it. However, it mutt be allowed, 
that every nation may by a law, after the example of the 
Romans, and for infpiring their foldiers to make the molt 
vigorous refiftance, prohibit prifoners of war from being 
ever ranfomed: when thisis agreed on by the whole fociety, 
nobody can complain ; but fuch a law is very harfh, and 
could fearcely fuit any but thofe ambitious heroes who were 
determined on facrificing every thing for making them{elves 
matters of the world. Vattel’s Law of Nations, b. iii. 


c. 8. “ 

PRISRENDI, in Geography, atown of European Tur- 
key, in Servia, the fee of a Greek bifhop ; 43 miles N. of 
Aleffio. N. lat. 42° 52!. E. long. 20° 4!. 

PRIST—Unques Prist. See UNcoRE. 

PRISTINA, in Geography, a town of Servia, the fee 
of a Greek bifhop; 100 miles E. of Ragufa. N. lat. 43° 
10. E. long. 20° 34’. 

PRISTIS, Saw-f/h, in Ichthyology, a genus of fifhes in the 
Linnzan fyftem of the order chondropterigious ; but others 
rank it with the cartilaginous order ; and Dr. Shaw thinks it 
may, with propriety, be confidered as a fpecies of the Squa- 
Lus, or fhark, which fee, of which he makes three varieties. 
But as we follow the Linnzan fyftem, we fhall fet down 
its generic chara&ter: fnout long, flat, {pinous down the 
edges ; four or five {piracles which are lateral 3 the body is 
oblong, roundifh, covered with a rough coriaceous fin ; 
mouth beneath ; noftrils before the mouth, half covered with 
a membranaceous flap ; there are two oval orifices behind the 
eyes ; the ventral fins are approximate ; it has no anal fin. 

The faw-fifh inhabits the Mediterranean, and was known 
to the ancient Greeks and Romans by the name of prittis. 

Species. 

Antiquorum. The fpecific charaCter of this fifh is, that 
its {nout is armed with from eighteen to twenty-four {trong 
{pines on each fide. It inhabits the ocean, is fifteen feet 
long ; the body above is blackifh, and beneath whitifh. 
The head is flat on the fore-part ; the {nout is five feet long ; 
teeth granulate ; the eyes large, the iris golden ; it has five 
fpiracles. The firft dorfal fm is oppofite the ventral, the 
fecond ftands midway betweeit the firft and the tail; the 
pectoral fin is broad and long ; the caudal fhort. 

Pectinatus. he fnout of this fpecies has from twenty- 
five to thirty-four narrow fpines on each fide. It is an in- 
habitant of the ocean; refembles the laft, but the fnout is 
flenderer and narrower at the bafe ; the fpines are longer 
and flenderer. This and the former fpecies are fully de- 
feribed in the fecond volume of the Linnean Tranfa¢tions. 

Cuspipatus. The fnout has twenty-eight broad, cuf- 
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pidate {pines on each fide. A fpecimen of the fnout was a 
few years fince preferved in the Leverian Mufeum. The 
{pines were fharp at the point, like a furgeon’s lancet. 

Micropon. ‘The {pines on the fnout are fmall, hardly 
perforating the fkin. The habitation of this and of the 
cufpidatus is unknown, but a complete fpecimen of the fifh 
was in the Leverian Mufeum. Its whole length was twenty- 
eight inches long; the fnout ten inches; the dorfal fins 
much hollowed out at the back part. ; 

Cirratus. Snout cirrate in the middle; fpines long, 
with intermediate fhorter ones. Found on the coaft of New 
Holland, about forty inches long ; the body is of a pale 
brown. See Linn. Tranf. vol. ii., where it is defcribed and 
figured. 

PRIT, in Law, a word ufedin pleading, when, after the 
prifoner hath pleaded not guilty, non culpabilis, the clerk of 
the affife, or clerk of the arraigns, on behalf of the crown 
replies, that the prifoner is guilty, and that he is ready te 
prove himfo. This is done by two monofyllables, ¢ cul- 
prit,”’ which fignify, firft, that the prifoner is guilty, ** cul.”’ 
or “ culpabilis,’’ and then that the king is ready to prove him 
fo; prit, praftofum, or paratus verificare. Thisis a replica- 
tion on behalf of the king viva voce at the bar : and this was 
formerly the courfe in all pleadings, as well in civil as in cri- 
minal caufes. This was done in the concifeft manner ; for when 
the pleader intended to demur, he exprefled his demurrer in 
a fingle word, ¢ judgment,’ fignifying that he demanded judg- 
ment whether the writ, declaration, plea, &c. either in form 
or matter, were fufficiently good inlaw: andif he meant to 
reft on the truth of the fats pleaded, he expreffed that alfo 
ma fingle fyllable, “ prit ;” fignifying that he was ready to 
prove his affertions. By this replication, the king and the 
prifoner are at iffue in point of fa&t. The ufual conclufion 
of all affirmative pleadings, as this of ‘ cu/.’’ or guilty is, was 
by an averment in thefe words, “ and this he is ready to verify ; 
et hoc paratus ef? verificare ; which fame thing is here exprefled 
by the fingle word * prit.”? See CUuL-pRIT. 

PRIT’HU, and Prit’uvi, in Hindoo Mythology, are 
names and forms of Vifhnu and Lakfhmi. They are found 
to be perfonifications of the earth, and a great deal of fable, 
with fome traces of hiftorical tradition, are mixed together 
in the relations connected with this fubje&. ‘The immediate 
anceftor of Prit’hu, whofe name was Vena, was an impious 
and tyrannical prince, and, in confequence of Brahmanical 
denunciation, died without iffue. To remedy this, his arm 
was opened and churned witha ftick, till it produced a fon, 
who proved to be a form of Vifhnu, and was named Prit’hu. 
He married a form of the goddefs Lakthmi, who was named 
Prit’hvi, being indeed the earth. She became obftinate, and 
refufing her wonted fupplies to mankind, Prit’hu was forced 
to beat and wound her, when fhe, afluming the form of a 
cow, afcended to Meru to complain to the gods; who, on 
hearing that fhe refufed the neceflaries of life to mankind, 
and to her hufband, rejected her complaint, and fhe was 
forced to fubmit to the treatment complained of. By this 
it is fuppofed is meant, that Prit’hu, who is found to cor- 
refpond with Noah, an agriculturalift, cut down forefts, 
ufed the plough, &c. by fuch means maiming and disfi- 
guring the earth, which he and his defcendants were autho- 
rifed to do. 

Prit’hvi, as a perfonification of the earth, alfo reprefents 
patience: the Hindoos refer to the earth, or Prit’hvi, pro- 
verbially, as an example of patience ; permitting her bowels — 
to be ripped open, her furface lacerated, and fuffering every 
indignity, without refentment or murmuring, and even re- 
turning all good for all fuch evil ufage. Prit’hvi-pati, lord 
of theearth, is a title conferred on terreftrial, or real, a 
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well as on mythological fovereigns.  Prit’hvi is fometimes 
fpoken of as a cow, milked by Swayambhuya, or Adam, 

rand anceftor of Prit’hu. She is fometimes called the 
Resabiter, as well as the wife of Prit’hu, under the name of 
Ila, another perfonification of the earth, of very equivocal 
hiftory. See Ia. fh 9 

In Menu’s Inftitutes, c. ix. v. 311, it ts faid, that “ as 
Prit’hvi fupports all creatures equally, fo a king, fuftaining 
all fubje€ts, refembles in his office the goddefs of earth.” 
In this character fhe fhares the daily Brahmanical oblations 
offered to the gods. On an examination of the character 
- andhiftory of Prit’hvi, the is found to correfpond with the 
Tellus, Terra, Velta, &c. of Grecian mythology. The 
confort of Siva, as noticed under the article Parvati, fome- 
times appears in the charaéter of goddefs of the earth, and 
is then called Bhudevi: but Prit’hvi is always conlidered a 
form of Lakfhmi. . 

PRITZ, Joun-Georce, in Biography, a learned Ger- 
man Lutheran divine, was a native of Leipfic, where he 
was born in the year 1662. He purfued his ftudies in the 
univerfity of that city, where he took his degree of M.A. in 
1685 ; and two years afterwards he enlifted in the number of 
contributors to the “ Acta Eruditorum”’ of Leipfic. In 
1690 the fenate nominated him preacher at St. Nicholas’ 
church ; in 1693 he took the degree of bachelor of divinity ; 
and in 1698 he was created doétor in that faculty, and ac- 
cepted of aninvitation to become profeffor of divinity, and 
of metaphyfics, as well as minifter, at Zerbft, in Saxony. 
In the year 1705 he vifited Holland and England, and 
after his return to Germany, in 1707, was chofen profeflor 
of divinity, ecclefiaftical counfellor, and minifter at Greifs- 
walde, in Pomerania. Here he continued till the year 1711, 
when he removed to Frankfort on the Maine, where he held 
the appointment of principal minifter, till his death in 1732, 
when he was about 70 years of age. He publifhed “¢ Patris 
Macarii AEgyptii Homilie, Grece et Latiné, interprete 
Zacharia Palthenio ;” ‘¢ Macarii gyptii Opera, Grece et 
Latiné,”’ confifting of the reft of the works attributed to 
Macarius the elder. “ Introduétio in Le&tionem Novi Tef- 
tamenti,”? which is highly efteemed, and has been repeatedly 
printed: an edition of the New Teftament in the original 
Greek, with various readings, geographical charts, Ke. 5 
and a great number of philofophical and theological difler- 
tations, controverfial pieces, &c. Moreri. 

PRITZERBE, in Geography, a town of the Middle 
Mark of Brandenburg, on the Havel; 7 miles N.N.W. of 

randenburg. 
i PRITZLER’s Haresour,a bay on the N. fide of Hud- 
fon’s ftraits. N. lat.62°. W. long. 67° 1o!. 

PRITZWALK, a town of Brandenburg, in the Mark 
of Pregnitz ; 44 miles N. of Brandenburg. N. lat. 53° 
11’. E. long 12° 16/. av 

PRIVAS, acity of France, and principal place of a 
diftri&, inthe department of the Ardéche, feated ona {mall 
river, about fix miles from the Rhone; 18 miles S.W. of 
Valence. _The town contains 2923, and the canton 11,743 
inhabitants, on a territory of 200 kiliometres, in 15 com- 
munes. N. lat. 44° 44’. E.long. 4°40’, 

PRIVATE Average, Charters, Nufance, Spirit, Statute, 
and Wrong. See the fubftaztives. 

Private 44. See STaTvure. 

Private Stealing from a man’s perfon. See Lanceny. 

PRIVATEERS, are veflels of war, armed and equipped 
‘by particular merchants, &c. and furnifhed with a military 
commander by the admiralty, or the officers who fuperintend 
the marine department of a country, to cruize againit the 
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enemy, and take, fink, or burn their fhipping, or otherwife 
annoy them as opportunity offers. 

Thefe veffels are generally governed on the fame plan with 
his majefty’s fhips, though often guilty of thameful depre- 
dations. 

Perfons concerned in privateers adminifter at their own 
cofts a part of a war, by providing fhips of force, and all 
other military flores, and they have, inftead of pay, leave to 
keep what they can take from the enemy, allowing the 
admiral his fhare, &c. 

Privateers may not attempt any thing againft the laws of 
nations, as to affault. an enemy in a port or haven under the 
protection of any prince or republic, whether he be friend, 
ally, or neuter, for the peace of fuch places mutt be invio- 
lably kept ; and therefore, by a2 treaty made by king Wil- 
liam and the {tates of Holland, before a commiffion fhall be 
granted to any privateer, the commander is to give fecurity 
if the fhip be not above one hundred and fifty tons, in 1500). ; 
and if the fhip exceeds that burthen, in 3000/..; that they will 
make fatisfaétion for all damages which they fhall commit in 
their courfes at fea, contrary to the treaties with that ftate ; 
upon pain of forfeiting their commiffionsy and the fhip is 
made liable. Lex Mercat. or Merch. Compan. 177. 

By ttatute, fhips taken by private men of war, were to 
be divided into five parts, four parts of which to go to the 
perfons interefted in the privateer, and the fifth to his ma- 
jelly; and as a farther encouragement, privateers, &c. 
deftroying any French man of war, or privateer, fhall re- 
ceive for every piece of ordnance in a fhip fo taken, 10/. re- 
ward, &c. 4 & 5 Will. & M. 

But by a later ftatute, the commiffioners of the admiralty 
may grant commiflions to commanders of privateers, for 
taking hips, &c. which being adjudged prize, and the tenth 
part paid to the admiral, &c. wholly belong to the owners 
and captors. (See Prise.) By 19 Geo. II. c. 37. § 2. it 
is provided, that infurances on private fhips of war, fitted 
out by any of his majefty’s {ubjects, folelyto cruize againit 
his enemies, may be made by or for the owners thereof, in- 
tereft or no intereft, free of average, and without benefit of 
falvage tothe infurer. By 33 Geo. III. c. 66. § 42. fhips 
and goods belonging to any of his majefty’s fubjeéts that are 
re-captured by privateers, fhall pay one-fixth part of their 
true value to the owners, officers, and feamen, of fuch pri- 
vateers, for falvage, without any deduétion.. See SaL- 
VAGE. 

PRIVATION, Privario, the abfence, want, or de- 
fe& of fomething needed or neceflary. 

In logic, privation, as applied to modes of being, and 
oppofed to negation, denotes the abfence of what naturally 
belongs to the thing we are {peaking of, or which ought te 
be prefent with it. It was called in the fchools abfentia 
habitus debiti. 

In the canon law, privation is ufed for an interdiction, or 
fufpenfion. 

Myttic divines ufe the phrafe privation of God, for thofe 
drynefles which the foul experiences, to whom God does not 
make himfelf felt. 

The church of Rome teaches, that children, dying with- 
out baptifm, go into a limbus, where they undergo.a_pri- 
vation of the fight of God. 

PRIVATION, in Phyfics, is a negative principle, which, 
with matter and form, the Peripatetics fuppofe confpires to 
conftitute natural bodies. See Princrece. 

PRIVATIVE, in Grammar, a particle, which, pre- 
fixed to a word, changes it into a contrary fenfe. 

Thus, among the Greeks, the @ is ufed as a privative; as 
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in obeoc, atheifts, acephalus, &c. The Latins have their pri- 
vative in: as incorrigibilis, indeclinabilis, &c. The Englifh, 
French, &c. on occafion, borrow both the Latin and Greek 
privatives. ; 

Privative Modes. See Move. 

PrivaTiveE Quantity, in Algebra, denotes a quantity lefs 
than nothing ; called alfo a negative quantity ; in oppofition 
to affirmative or pofitive quantities. 

Privative quantities are denoted by the chara¢ter of fub- 
tration — prefixed to them. 

PRIVET, in Botany. See Licustrum. 

Privet, Mock. See PHILLYREA. 

Priver-Fly, in Entomology, the name of a fpecies of 
fly very common on the fhrub from whence it has its name. 
It is called the erinopterus, and. 1s remarkable for having its 
wings deeply divided into fegments, fo that they feem com- 
pofed of feathers like bird’s wings. The creature, as it 
fits, looks like a {mall feather. 

PRIVIES ¢oa Fine, in Law. See Fine. 

PRIVILEGE, Privizecium, formed from the Latin 
privata lex, in the general, any kind of right, prerogative, 
or advantage, attached to a certain perfon, condition, or em- 
ployment, exclufive of others. 

PriviLece, in Law, is a particular right granted toa 
fingle perfon, place, community, or the like, by which they 
are exempted from the rigour of the common laws. 

Privilege is either per/onal or real. 

PriviLecE, Per/onal, isthat whichis granted to any per- 
fon, either againft or beyond the courfe of the common law. 

Such, ¢. gr. is that of a member of parliament ; who may 
not be arrefted during the fitting of parliament, nor for a 
certain time before and after. See Arrest, and PARLIA- 
MENT. 

Privitece, Real, is afranchife granted to a place. 

Such is that granted to our univerfities, by which none 
who are members of it may be called to Weilminfter-hall 
upon any contra& made within their own precinéts. So 
ahi a perfon belonging to the court of chancery cannot be 
{ued in any other court, certain cafes excepted ; and if he be, 
he may remove it by writ of privilege. It is an ancient pri- 
vilege for men to be exempted from arrefts within the verge 
of the court, #. ¢. in or near the palace where the king is re- 
fident ; becaufe, in fuch cafes, quarrels frequently happen ; 
and the peace ought to be ftri@ly kept there. 

Inthe laws of Henry I. itis exprefled, that peace ought 
to be maintained religioufly and reverently within four miles 
of the king’s doors towards the four quarters; and forty- 
nine acres, nine feet, nine palms, and mine barley-corns, 
around. 

PriviLeGE, in Commerce, is a permiffion from a prince or 
magiftrate, to make and fell a certam merchandize, or to 
engage ina certain commerce, either exclufively of others, 
or currently with them. 

The firft is called an exc/ufive privilege ; the latter, fimply, 
a privilege. 

Exclufive privileges are to be granted rarely, by reafon of 
the hindrance they are of to trade; yet they are fometimes 
very juft andreafonable, by way of reward for the invention 
of ufeful machines, manufactures, &c. 

Exclufive privileges for foreign commerce are ufually granted 
on the following conditions ; that the commodities be 
brought from remote parts, where there is no going without 
running great rifke; that the privilege be only for a limited 
time ; that the perfons privileged be not allowed to monopo- 
lize, i. e. to raife and lower their commodities at pleafure ; 
but that the fale and price be always proportionable to the 
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expence, interefts, &c. and that the privileged affift the ftatey 
on occafion, with part of their gains. 

PRIVILEGE for the impre/fion of books is properly exclufive ; 
being a permiffion which an author, or bookfeller, obtains 
under a prince’s feal, to have alone the impreflion of a book, 
with a prohibition of all others to print, fell, or diftribute 
the fame, within a certain term of years, ufually fourteen, 
under the claufes and penalties exprefled in it. Thefe pri- 
vileges were unknown till the beginning of the fixteenth 
The oldeft 
is {aid to bear date in the year 1507, and to have been occa- 
fioned by fome printers counterfeiting the works of others 
as foon as they appeared. 

But people were yet at liberty to take or let them alone at 
pleafure, till the interefts of religion, and the ftate, occa- 
fioned the reftraining of this liberty. F 

In 1563, Charles 1X. publifhed a celebrated ordonnance, 
forbidding any perfon, on pain of confifcation of body 
and goods, to print any letter, fpeech, &c. without per- 
miffion. _ 

The like has been fince done in England; though, at 
prefent, privileges are not only not required, but by the late 
act, for fecuring the properties of books, feem needlefs. 
See LirErrary Property. 

Privitecr, Attachment of. See ATTACHMENT. 

PriviLece, Bill of. See ARREsT. 

Privileces of the Clergy. See CLERGY. 

PriviLeces of the King. See Kinc and PREROGATIVE. 

PRIVILEGES of Parliament. See PARLIAMENT. 

PRIVILEGE of the Tabouret. See TABourRer. 

Privitecr, Writ of, in Law, an ancient writ, by which 
courts of juftice took cognizance of privileges of parliament, 
in the nature of a /uperfedeas to deliver the party out of cuf- 
tody when arrefted in a civil fuit. (Dyer, 59. 4 Pryn. 
Brev. Parl. 757.) For when a letter was written by the 
{peaker to the judges, to itay proceedings againtt a privileged 
perfon, they rejeGted it as contrary to their oaths of office. 
(Latch. 48. Noy. 83.) But fince the ftatute r2 W. III. 
c. 3- which enatts, that no privileged perfon fhall be fub- 
ject to arreft or imprifonment, it hath been held that fuch 
arreit is irregular ab initio, and that the party may be dif- 
charged upon motion. (Stra. 989.) It isto be obferved, 
that there is no precedent of any fuch writ of privilege, but 
only in civil fuits; and that the ftatute of 1 Jac. I. ¢. 13. 
and that of king William (which remedy fome inconve- 
niences arifing from privilege of parliament) fpeak only of 
civil aétions. And therefore the claim of privilege tath 
been ufually guarded with an exception as to the cafe of in- 
ditable crimes (Com. Journ. 17 Aug. 1641); or, as it 
hath been frequently exprefied, of treafon, felony, and 
breach (or furety) of the peace. (4 Inft. 25. ‘Com. Journ. 
20 May 1675). By which it feems to have been underftood 
that no privilege was allowable to the members, ‘their 
families, or fervants, in any crime whatfoever ; for all crimes 
are treated by the law as being contra pacem domint regis. 
And imftances have not been wanting, in which privileged 
perfons have been convicted of mifdemeanors, and com- 
mitted, or profecuted to outlawry, even in the middle of a 
feflion (Mich. 16 Edw. IV. in Scacch.— Lord Raym. 
1461) ; which proceeding has afterwards received the 
fanétion and approbation of parliament. (Com. Journ. 
16 May 1726). To which may be addéd, that, a few years 
ago, the cafe of writing and publifhing feditious libels was 
refolved by both houfes (Com. Journ. 24 Nov. Lords?’ 
Journ. 29 Nov. 1763) not to be entitled to privilege ; and 
that the reafons upon which that cafe proceeded, (Lords? 
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Proteft. 29 Nov. 1763) extended equally to every indictable 
offence. So that the chief, if not the only, privilege of 
arliament, in fuch cafes, feems to be the right of receiving 
immediate information of the imprifonment or detention of 
‘member, with the reafon for which he is detained; a 
practice that is daily ufed upon the flighteft military accufa- 
tions, preparatory to atrial by a court martial (Com. Journ. 
20 April 1762); and which is recognized by the feveral 
temporary ftatutes for fufpending the habeas i 7 act, 
particularly 17 Geo. II. c. 65 by which it is provided, that 
no member of either houfe fhall be detained, till the 
matter of which he ftands fufpected be firft communicated 
to the houfe of which he is a member, and the confent of 
the faid houfe obtained for his commitment or detaining. 
But yet the tfage has uniformly been, ever fince the revolu- 
tion, that the communication has been fubfequent to the 
arreft. Blackit. Com. b.i. 

PRIVILEGED Desr. See Desr. 

PriviLecep Places. See Process. 

PRIVILEGIA, or private laws, a denomination given 
by the Romanus to laws ex pof faéo ; that is, to laws which 
were enacted after an ation (indifferent in itfelf) is com- 
mitted, and the legiflator then, for the firft time, declares it 
to have been a crime, and inflifts a punifhment upon the 
perfon who has committed it. Of thefe laws Cicero (de 
Leg. 3. 19.) and in his oration (pro dom. 17.) thus {peaks : 
« Veiant leges facratas, vetant duodesim tabulas, leges privatis 
hominibus irrogari ; id enim eft privilegium. Nemo unquam 
tulit, nihil eff crudelius, nihil perniciofius, nihil quod minus hee 
civitas ferre poffit.”’ 

PRIVILEGIUM Ctrerricatr. See CLercy. 

PRIVILEGIUM, property propter, denotes that qualified 
property which aman has in animals “ fere nature ;’’ fo 
that he may have the privilege of hunting, taking, and 
killing them, in exclufion of other perfons. Here he has a 
tranfient property in thefe animals, ufually called game 
(which fee), fo long as they continue within his liberty ; 
and may reftrain any ftranger from taking them therein, but 
the inftant they depart into another liberty, this qualified 
property ceafes. 

PRIVITY, an intimate freedom, or private familiarity 
between two perfons. 

The lawyers fay, if there be lord and tenant, and the te- 
nant hold of the lord by certain fervices ; there is a privity 
between them in refpeét of the tenure. - 

PRIVOLNOE, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the 
government of Saratov, on the Volga; 48 miles S. of Sa- 
ratov. 

PRIUS. Nifi Prius, in Law. See Nist. 

PRIVY, a perfon who is partaker, or has an intereft in 
any action or thing. 

In this fenfe they fay, privies in blood: every heir in tail 
is privy to recover the land intailed. 

In old law-books, merchants privy are oppofed to mer- 
chants {trangers. 

Coke mentions four kinds of privies. Privies in blood, as 
the heir to his father; privies in reprefentation, as executors 
and adminiftrators to the deceafed ; privies in eflate, as he in 
reverfion, and he in remainder ; donor and donee ; leffor and 
leflee ; Jaftly, privy in tenure, as the bord by efcheat ; i. ¢. 
when land efcheats to the lord for waht of heirs. 

Privy Council, called, by way of eminence, the council, a 
council of ftate, held by the king with his counfellors, to 
concert matters for the public fervice, and for the honour 
and fafety of the realm. 

This, according to fir Edward Coke’s defeription of it, 
{4 Inft. 53.) is a noble, honourable, and reverend aflembly 
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ef the king and fuch as he wills to be of his privy council, 
in the king’s court or palace. 

The king’s will is the fole conftituent of a privy-counfel-. 
lor ; and this alfo regulates their number, which in ancient 
time was about twelve. Afterwards it increafed to fo large a 
number, that it was found inconvenient for fecrecy and dif- 
patch: and therefore king Charles I1., in 1679, limited it 
to thirty ; of whom fifteen were to be the principal officers of 
ftate, and thofe to be counfellors, virtute officii ; and the 
other fifteen were compofed of ten lords and hve commoners 
of the king’s choofing. But fince that time the number 
has been much augmented, and now continues indefinite. 
At the fame time alfo, the ancient office of lord prefident 
of the council was revived in the perfon of Anthony, earl 
of Shaftefbury; an officer, who by the ftatute of 31 Hen. 
VIII. c. 10. has precedence next after the lord chancellor 
and lord treafurer. y 

Privy-counfellors are made by the king’s nomination, 
without either patent or grant; and, on taking the neceflary 
oaths, they become immediately privy-counfellors during the 
life of the king that choofes them, but fubje&t to removal at 
his difcretion. ‘ 

As to the qualifications of members to fit at this board, 
any natural born fubject of England is capable of being a 
member of the privy council ; taking the proper oaths ar 
{ecurity of the government, and the teft for fecurity of the 
church. By the aé& of fettlement, 12 & 13 W. ILI cap. 2. 
it is enaéted, that no perfon born out of the dominions of the 
crown of England, unlefs born of Englith parents, even 
though naturalized by parliament, fhall be capable of being 
of the privy council. 

The duty of a privy-counfellor appears from the oath of 
office (4 Inft. 54), which confifts of feven articles. 1. To 
advife the king according to the beft of his cunning and 
difcretion. 2. To advife forthe king’s honour and good of 
the public, without partiality, through affeGtion, love, meed, 
doubt or dread. 3. To keep the king’s counfel fecret: 
4. To avoid corruption. 5. To help and ftrengthen the 
execution of what fhall be there refolved. 6. To with- 
ftand all perfons who would attempt the contrary. And, 
laftly, in general, 7. To obferve, keep, and do all that 
: te and true counfellor ought to do to his fovereign 

ord. 

The privy council is, or ought to be, the primum mobile 
of the ftate, and that which gives the motion and direc- 
tion to all the inferior parts. It is likewife a court of 
juftice of great antiquity ; the primitive and ordinary way 
of government in England being by the king and privy 
council. 

It has been frequently ufed by all our kings for determin- 
ing controverfies of great importance : the ordinary judges 
have fometimes declined giving judgment till they had con- 
fulted the king and privy council ; and the parliament have 
frequently referred matters of high moment to the fame, as 
being by long experience better able to judge of, and, by 
their fecrecy and expedition, to tranfa& fome ftate affairs; 
than the lords and commons. 

At prefent, the privy council takes cognizance of few or 
no matters, except fuch as may not be well determined by 
the known laws, and ordinary courts; {ach as matters of 
complaint and fudden emergencies: their conftant bufinefs 
being to confult for the public good in affairs of ftate. 
This power of the privy council is to enquire into all offences 
againft the government, and to commit the offenders to fafe 
cuftody, in order to take their trial in fome of the courts 
of law. But their jurifdiGtion herein is only to enquire, 
and not to punifh; and the perfons committed by them 
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ere entitled to their Aabeas corpus by ftatute 16 Car. 1, 
cap. 10. as much as if committed by an ordinary juftice of 
the peace. 

In plantation or admiralty caufes, which arife out of the 
jurifdiGtion of this kingdom, and in matters of lunacy and 
idiocy, the privy council has cognizance, even in quettions 
of extenfive property, being the court of appeal in fuch 
caufes; of, rather, the appeal lies to the kirg’s majeity 
himfelf in council. 

From all the dominions of the crown, excepting Great 

Britain and Ireland, an appellate jurifdi¢tion (in the latt re- 
fort) is vefted in this tribunal; which ufually exercifes its 
judicial authority in a committee of the whole privy council, 
who hear the allegations and proofs, and make their report 
to his majefty in council, by whom the judgment is finally 
given. 
2 The privileges of privy counfellors, as fuch, (abitracted 
from their honorary precedence,) confift principally in the 
fecurity which the law has given them againft attempts and 
‘con{piracies to deitroy their lives. 

Anciently, to ftrike in the houfe of a privy-counfellor, 
er elfewhere in his prefence, was grievoufly punifhed: by 
3 Hen. VII. cap. 14. if any of the king’s fervants, of his 
houfhold, confpire or imagine to take away the life of a 
privy-counfellor, it is felony, though nothing fhall be done 
upon it; and by g Ann. cap. 16. it is enacted, that any 
perfons who, thall unlawfully attempt to kill, or fhall un- 
lawfully affault, and {trike or wound any privy-counfellor in 
the execution of his office, fhall be felons, and fuffer death 
as fuch. 

With advice of this council, the king iffues proclama- 
tions that bind-the fubje@, provided they be not contrary to 
law. 

In debates, the loweft delivers his opinion firft, the king 
laft, and thereby determines the matter. 

A council is never held without the prefence of a fecretary 
of ftate. 

The diffolution of the privy council depends upon the 
king’s pleafure ; and he may, whenever he thinks proper, 
difcharge any particular member, or the whole of it, and ap- 
point another. By the common law alfo it was diflolved 
ip/o fado by the king’s demife, as deriving all its authority 

rom him. But now, to prevent the inconveniencies of 

having no council in being at the acceflion of anew prince, 
it is enacted, by 6 Ann. cap. 7, that the privy council fhall 
eontinue for fix months after the demife of the crown, 
unlefs fooner determined by the fucceffor. Blackit. Com. 
book i. 

‘The officers of the privy council are four clerks of the 
council in ordinary, three clerks extraordinary, a keeper of 
the records, and two keepers of the council-chamber. 

Lord Prefident of the Privy Council. See PRresipENnt. 

Privy Purfe, or the king’s privateexpences. See Kine 
and REVENUE. 

Privy Seal, a feal which the king ufes, previoufly to fuch 
grants, &c. as are afterwards to pafs the great feal. 

Yet the privy feal is fometimes ufed in matters of lefs con- 
fequence, which do not require the great feal. 

Lord Privy Seal. See Krerrer ofthe Privy Seal, and 
Lorp Privy Seal. 

Clerks of the Privy Seal. See CLERK. 

Privy Chamber. See CHAMBER. 

Privy Signet. See Sicner. 

Privy Tithes. See Tirues. 

Privy Verda. See VerpicrT. 

PRIZE. See Prise. 

Paize-Cattle, in Rural Economy, fuch cattle or other ani- 
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mals as have obtained premiums at fome of the cattle fhows, 
either from their fuperiority of form, fatnefs, or other cir- 
cumitances. - 

PRIZING, in Sea Language, denotes the application of 
a lever to move any weighty body, as a cafk, anchor, can- 
nen, &c. 

PRIZZI, in Geography, a town of Sicily, in the valley 
of Mazara; 10 miles S.of Palermo. N. lat. 37° 46’. E. 
long. 13° 35/. 

PRO, a prepofition, fignifying for, or in refpe& of a 
thing, as pro confiliog &c. And in law, pro in the grant of 
an annuity, pro confilio, fhewing the caufe of the grant, 
amounts to a condition. But in a feoffment, or leafe for 
life, &c. it is the confideration, and doth not ameunt toa 
condition ; and the reafon of the difference is, becaufe the 
ftate of the land by the feoffment is executed, and the grant 
of the annuity is executory. / 

Pro-Confeffo. See PRo-coNnFESSO. 

Pro-Jndivi/o. See PRo-inpDIvIso. 

PROA, Fryina, in Navigation, a name given to a veflel 
ufed in the South Seas, on account of the fwiftnefs with 
which it fails, being, with a brifk trade-wind, nearly twenty 
miles an hour. As to the conftruction of the proa, her- 
head and ftern are exaétly alike, but her two fides.are very 
different : the fide intended to be always the lee-fide being 
flat ; and the windward-fide made rounding, in the manner 
of other veflels, and, to prevent her overfetting, which, from 
her {mall breadth, and the ftraight run of her leeward-fide, 
would, without this precaution, infallibly happen, there is 
a frame laid out to her from windward, to the end of which | 
is faftened a log, fafhioned into the fhape of a {mall boat, 
and made hollow. ‘The weight of the frame is intended to 
balance the proa, and the {mall boat is, by its buoyancy 
(as it was always in the water), to psevent her overfetting 
to windward ; and this frame is ufually called an out-rigger. 
The body of the proa is made of twe pieces joined endways, 
and {owed together with bark, for there is no iron ufed about 
her ; fhe is about two inches thick at the bottom, which, at 
the gun-wale, is reduced to lefs than one. The fail is made 
of matting, andthe maft, yard, boom, and out-riggers, are 
all made of bamboo. See the defcription and drawing of a 
proain Anfon’s Voyage, quarto, p. 341. 

The proa generally carries fix or feven Indians; two of 
whom are placed in the head and ftern, who fteer the veffel 
alternately with a paddle, according to the tack fhe goes 
on; the perfon in the ftern being the fleerfman: the other 
Indians are employed either in bailing out the water, 
ae fae accidentally fhips, or in fetting and trimming the 

ail. 

PROAO, in Mythology, a divinity of the ancient Ger- 
mans, who held in one hand a pike, wrapped about with a 
kind of flag, and in the other a {cutcheon not unlike to 
ours. According to Samuel Groffer, in his Hiftory of Lu- 
{atia, this god prefided over courts of juitice, and alfo the 
public market, that every thing might be fold there with 
equity. 

PROASM, in Ancient Poetry, the fame as Epode ; 
which fee. 

PROBABILISTS, a fe&, or divifion, among the Ro- 
mani{ts, who adhere to the doétrine of probable opinions; 
holding, that a man is not always obliged to take the more 
probable fide, but may take the lefs probable, if it be but 
barely probable. 

The Jefuits and Moralifts are ftrenuous Probabilifts. See 
Jesuit, &c. 

Thofe who oppofe this do&rine, and aflert that we are 
obliged, on pain of Snning, always to take the more pro- 
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bable fide, are called Probabilifts ; to which cla{s belong the 
Janfeniits, and particularly the Portroyalilts. : 

PROBABILITY of an Event, in the Doérine of 
Chances, is greater or lefs according to the number of 
chances by which it may happen, compared with the whole 
number of chances by which it may either happen or fail. 
Wherefore, if we conttitute a fraction, of which the numera- 
tor be the number of chances whereby an event’ may hap- 
pen, and the denominator the number of all the chances 
by which it may either happen or fail, that fraction will be 
a proper defignation of the probability of happening. ‘Thus, 
if an event has three chances to happen, and two to fail, 
the fraétion 2 will fitly reprefent the probability of its 
happening, and may be taken to be the meafure of it. 
The fame thing may be faid of the probability of fail- 
ing, which will likewife be meafured by a fraétion, whofe 
numerator is the number of chances by which it may fail, 
and the denominator the whole number of chances both for 
its happening and failing ; thus the probability of the 
failing of that event which has two chances to fail and 
three to happen, will be meafured by the fraction 7. If 
the fractions which reprefent the probabilities of happening 
and failing be added together, their fum will always be equal 
to unity, fince the fum of their numerators will be equal to 
their common deneminator: and fince it is a certainty that 
an event will either happen or fail, it follows, that certainty, 
which may be conceived under the notion of an infinitely great 
degree of probability, is fitly reprefented by unity. De 
Moivre’s Doét. of Chances, p. 1, &c. See CHances, Ex- 
PECTATION, and GAMING. 

PROBABILITY of Life. 
Lire Annuities. 

ProBaBILiTy, in Reafoning, verifimilitude ; or an appear- 
ance of truth. d 

To define it philofophically, probability is the appearance 
of the agreement or difagreement of two things by the in- 
tervention of proofs, whofe conneétion is not conftant and 
immutable, or is not perceived to be fo ; butis, or appears, 
for the moft part, to be-fo; fo as to fuffice to induce the 
mind to judge the propofition to be true or falfe, rather 
than the contrary. 

That propofition, then, is probable, for which there are 
arguments and proofs to make it pafs, or be received for 
true. 

The entertainment the mind gives to this fort of propo- 
fitions, is called belief, afent, or opinion. 

Probability, then, being to fupply the defect of our know- 
ledge, is always converfant about propofitions of which we 
have no certainty, but only fome inducements to receive 
them for true: and this probability relates either to matter 
of fa&, which falling under obfervation, are capable of hu- 
man teftimony, or to things which, being beyond the difco- 
very of our fenfes, are not capable of any fuch teftimony ; 
called matters of {peculation. 

According to Ariitotle, a propofition is probable, if it 
feem true to all or moft people, and thofe the wifer and more 
reputable fort: but by /eem he means, what, after a clofe 
inguiry, fhall feem to be true. 

Of probability there are various degrees, from the con- 
fines of certainty and demonftration, down through impro- 
bability and unlikenefs, to the confines of impoffibility ; and 
alfo degrees of aflent from certain knowledge, and what is 
next to it, full affurance and confidence, quite down to con- 
jecture, doubt, diftruft, and difbelief. 

The grounds of probability are, in fhort, thefe two fol- 
lowing: viz. the conformity of any thing with our own 
particular knowledge, experience, or oblervation, called 
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internal probability ; and the teftimony of others, vouch- 
ing their obfervation, or experience, called external pro- 
bability. 

It was a doétrine of the New Academy (fee AcapEmy), 
that the fenfes, the underftanding, and the imagination, 
which frequently deceive us, cannot be infallible judges 
of truth; but that from the impreffions which we perceive 
to be produced on the mind, by means of the fenfes, we 
infer appearances of truth, or probabilities. Accordingly 
Carneades, an eminent orator and philofopher of that aca- 
demy, maintained that though thefe impreflions, which he 
called phantafies or images, do not always corref{pond to 
the nature of things, and there is no infallible method of 
determining when they are true or falfe, and confequently 
that they afford no certain criterion of truth, neverthelefs, 
probable appearances are a fufficient guide, with refpeé& 
to the conduét of life and the purfuit of happinefs, be- 
caufe it is unreafonable not to allow fome degree of credit 
to thofe witnefles who commonly give a true report. He 
divided probabilities into: three clafles; fimple, uncontra- 
diéted, and confirmed by accurateexamination. The loweft 
degree of prebability takes place, where the mind, in the 
cafual occurrence of any fingle image, perceives in it 
nothing contrary to truth and nature: the fecond degree 
of probability arifes, when, contemplating any object in 
conne¢tion with all the circumftances aflociated with it, 
we difcover no appearance of inconfiftency, or incongruity, 
to lead us_to fufpe& that our fenfes have given a falfe re- 
port ; as when we conclude, from comparing the image 
of an individual man with our remembrance of that man, 
that he is the perfon we fuppofed him to be: and the 
higheft degree of probability is produced, when, after an 
accurate examination of every circumftance which might 
be fuppofed to create uncertainty, we are able to difcover 
no fallacy in the report of our fenfes. The judgments 
arifing from this operation of the mind, are, according to 
the doétrine of the New Academy, not feience, but opi- 
nion, which is all the knowledge that the human mind is 
capable of attaining. 

In the doétrine of probability, one important obferva- 
tion may be made, viz. that if one premife only of an ar- 
gument be probable, the conclufion 1s neceffarily probable ; 
but if two or more premifes be probable, the conclufion 
will net be neceflarily probable. ‘Thus, for initance, fup- 
pofing the probability of each premife exprefled by 5 the 
probability of the conclufion will be but +4,°;, which fhews 
it to be improbable. For we may call any thing impro- 
bable, if the meafure of the chance for its happening is lefs 
than 5. If there had been three premifes, and the pro- 
bability of each equal to +3, the probability of the con- 
clufion would be -34,3,, which is confiderably improbable. 
Again, fuppofing the probability of the truth of each pre- 
mife to be 2 to 1, or exprefled by 2, the probability of the 
conclufion in the cafe of the two premifes would be 3. 
Where three premifes are aflumed to infer a conclufion, 
this would be ,%-; and in cafe of four premifes, the pro- 
bability of the conclufion would be but 28, which is lefs 
than ;, fo that one might with advantage lay 4 to 1 againft 
the truth of a conclufion founded on four probable premifes, 
for the truth of which, feparately taken, 2 to1 might be 
laid. It is to be obferved in all thefe cafes, that the 
premifes are fuppofed independent, that is, not neceflarily 
conneCted with each other. Hence it is eafy to account 
how it happens, that the moft plaufible political and phyfical 
reafonings lead fo often to conclufions falfe in faé. 

M. de Moivre has folved two problems, tending to efta- 
blith the degree of aflent that ought to be given to expe- 
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rience. He determines from his folutions, that if, after 
taking a great number of experiments, it fhould have been 
obferved, that the happenings or failings of an event have 
been very near in a ratio of equality, it may fafely be con- 
cluded, that the probability of its happening or failing at 
any one time afligned, are very near equal. 

And if, after taking a great number of experiments, it 
fhould be perceived, that the happenings and failings have 
been nearly in a certain proportion, fuch as 2 to 1, it may 
fafely be concluded, that the probabilities of happening or 
failing, at any one time affigned, will be very nearly in that 
proportion ; and that the greater the number of experiments 
has been, fo much the nearer the truth will the conjectures 
be that are derived from them. 

Chance very little difturbs the events which, in the natu- 
ral inftitution, were defigned to happen or fail according to 
fome determined law. Forif, in order to help our concep- 
tion, we imagine a round piece of metal, with two polifhed 
oppofite faces, differing in nothing but their colour, of which 
one may be fuppofed to be white, and the other black, it is 
plain that this piece may with equal facility exhibit a white 
or black face ; and we may even fuppofe that it was framed 
with that particular view of fhewing fometimes the one face, 
fometimes the other ; and that confequently, if it be toffed 
up, chance will decide the appearance. But although chance 
may produce an inequality of appearance, and that a greater 
inequality, accerding to the length of time in which it may 
exert itfelf, ftill the appearance, either one way or the 
other, will perpetually tend to the proportion of equality. 
This is, in like manner, applicable to a ratio of inequality ; 
and thus in all cafes it will be found, that although chance 
produces irregularities, {till the odds will be infinitely great, 
that in proceis of time thofe irregularities will bear no pro- 
portion to the recurrency of that order which naturally re- 
fults from original defign. See De Moivre’s Doétrine of 
Chances, p. 231, 243. See Moral Certirube, and Doc- 
trine of CHANCES. 

PROBABILITY, in Poetry, denotes the appearance of truth 
in the fable or a€tion of a poem. 

There are four kinds of actions : for a thing may be either 
only true or only probable; or true and probable at the 
fame time; or neither the one, nor the other. 

Thefe four kinds of actions are fhared between four arts: 
hiftory takes the firft, {till keeping to truth, without regard 
to probability. 

Epic and dramatic poetry have the fecond, and ftill prefer 
probability, though falfe, to an improbability, though true. 
Thus the death of Dido, who killed herfelf on her being 
deferted by /Eneas, though falfe in itfelf, is a fitter fub- 
ject for a poem, than the action of Sampfon, or the Maid of 
Orleans. 

Moral philofophy takes the third; and the fabulifts, as 
FEfop, &c. the fourth. 

Boflu adds, that the epopeeia, in its nature and eflence, 
ufes truth and probability like morality; yet, in its cer- 
tainty and expreflions, takes a liberty like that of AZfop ; 
inftances of which we have in the Aneid. 

Poetical probability may be fo either in refpeé of the rules 
of theology, or morality, nature, reafon, experience, or opi- 
nion. 

As to theology, there is fcarcely any thing but is pro- 
bable, in this ref{pe& ; becaufe nothing is impoflible to God. 
This is an expedient the poets have frequent recourfe to, in 
order to bring things feigned contrary to the order of na- 
ture, within the bounds of probability. See this confidered 
under the article MAcHINE. 

As to morality, we have obferved, it requires both truth 
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and yerifimilitude: an ancient poet was condemned on the 
theatre for a flip in it: wz. for making’a perfon, whom 
he reprefented as an honeft man, fay, that “though his 
tongue fwore, his mind did not.” i 

Seneca accufes Virgil of an offence againft ‘natural pro- 
bability in faying, that the winds were pent up in caves; 
for, fays that philofopher, wind being only air in motion, 
to fuppofe it at reft, is to deftroy its nature. To which 
Voffius anfwers, that the poet only fpeaks of the natural 
origin of winds; which are produced in mountains by va- 
pours, &c. pent there 5 juft as we fhould fay, the winds are 
inclofed in an eoltpik. 

Virgil, likewife, committed an offence againft natural 
probability, by makmg neas find deer in Africa; be- 
caufe that country produces nene. 1 

Indeed thefe faults are excufable, becaufe, as Ariftotle 
finely obferves, they are not faults in the poet’s art, but 
they arife from his ignorance of fomething taught in the 
other arts. 

However, care muft be taken they be not too grofs: 
there being fome probabilities of this kind, with which 
Z&fop himielf could not difpenfe ; he would never be for- 
given, were he to reprefent a lion fearful, a hare daring, a 
fox ftupid, &c. 

Probability, in refpe&t of reafon, is frequently broken 
in upon by thofe who affe& nothing but the merveilleux. 
Here Statius is a notorious offender: Tydeus, being fur- 
prifed in an ambufcade by fifty bravoes, who had vowed his 
death, kills forty-nine of them, and pardons the lait. But 
the principal and moft important kind of probability is that 
in re{pect of common opinion. A thing is probable, when it 
looks like truth: but fometimes it fhall appear true to the 
people, and falfe to the learned; and vice verfa. When, 
then, the learned and the people are divided, to which fide 
muft the poet adhere? Suppofe, for inftance, the adventure 
of Penelope, the hiftory of Medea, Helena, or the like: 
what Virgil and Homer have written of them fhall appear 
probable to the populace, yet the learned read the contrary 
in hiftory ; fome authers having written, that Dido , was 
chafte, and Medea innocent; that Penelope was divorced 
and banifhed, by Ulyfles, for abuting his abfence; and that 
Helena never faw Troy. 

This point is foon decided: Homer and Virgil make no 
{cruple of deviating from hiftory to improve their fables ; 
and Horace does not fend the poets to the truths of hiftory ; 
but either to fables already invented, or to.common fame. 
Ali which is confirmed by Aritftotle. 

To thefe kinds of probability may be added another, 
which we call accidental probability : it confiits not in the 
ufing of feveral incidents, each probable apart; but in dif- 
pofing them fo as to hang probably together. 

A man, e. gr. may probably die of an apoplexy ; but that 
this fhould happen juit in the moment when the poet wanted 
it for an unravelling, is highly improbable. 

It is an offence againft this kind of probability, to pro- 
duce an incident all at once, and without any preparation 
which yet needed one. Virgil is wonderfully exa& in this 
point: June prepares the tempeit railed in the firft book ; 
Venus in the fame book prepares the amours of the fourth. 
The death of Dido, in the end of the fourth, is prepared 
on the firft day of marriage; Helenus, in the third, dif- 
pofes the whole matter of the fixth; and in the fixth, the 
Sibyl prediéts all the wars that follow. 

PROBABLE Opinion, a term a long time controverted 
among the Romifh cafuifts; ufually defined, an opinion 
founded on a grave motive, or an apparently good founda- 
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tiony and which has authority enough on its fide to perfuade 
awife difinterefted perfon to aflent to it. 

_ Others define a probable opinion to be that, which, being 
compared with the contrary opinion, becomes problematical, 
by a perfect equality of the reafons on each fide ; fo that 
there is nothing in reafon or nature to determine on this fide, 
rather than that. Ge) 

» But the Jefuits go flill farther, and maintain, that to 
rendér an opinion probable, it fuffices that it be either built 
on a reafon of fome confequence, or on the authority of 
fome one grave doctor. With thefe qualifications it is al- 
lowable to follow it, even though it be lefs probable and 
lefs certain than the contrary opinion; thus it is faid, that 
an opinion or precept may be followed with a good con- 
f{cience, when it is inculcated by four, three, or two, nay 
even by one, doctor of any confiderable reputation, even 
though it.be contrary to the judgment of him that follows 
it, and even of him that recommends it. Here it is that 
the venom of probability lies; as this do¢trine rendered the 
Jefuits capable of accommodating themfelves to all the dif- 
ferent paflions of men, and to perfons of all tempers and 
characters, from the motft auftere to the moft licentious. 

This doétrine is attacked, with infinite addrefs, by M. 
Pafcal in the Provincial Letters; on which account they 
were burnt publicly at Paris. The doétrine of the Jefuits 
was alfo attacked by Perrault in his «« La Morale des Jefuites, 
&c.”” publifhed at Mons, in 3 vols. 8vo. in 17023; which 
fhared the fame fate with the Provincials of Pafcal. The at- 
tack is farther purfued in Arnauld’s « La Morale Pratique 
des Jefuites,’’? 8 vols. 8vo. of which a fecond edition was 
publifhed at Amfterdam in 1742. 

One of the twenty-four patriarchs of the Jefuits, Caftro 
Palaio, aflerts, that a judge, in a queition of right, may 
give fentence, according to a probable opinion, againit a 
more probable one ; and this contrary to the judgment and 
perfuafion of his own mind; ‘imo contra propriam opi- 
nionem.”? Efcobar, tr. 6. ex. 6. n. 45. 

So Vatquez maintains, that it is lawful to follow the lefs 
probable and lefs fecure opinion, difcarding the more pro- 
‘bable and more fecure one. 

Leffius and Efcobar, treating of the queftion, Whether a 
man may kill another for giving him a box on the ear? de- 
cide it to be a probable opinion, and {peculatively true ; 
though there may be fome inconveniences in the practice, for 
which it would be as well to let it alone.“ In praxi tutam 
et probabilem judicarunt—fed non facile admittendam.”’ 
Let. Provinciales, p. 307, 308. 

PropaBLeE Prefumption, in Law. See PResuMPTION. 

PROBANDA, Proprierate. See ProprirraTe. 

PROBANG, in Surgery, fignifies a long fmocth piece 
of whalebone, to one end of whieh is fixed a bit of fponge. 
It is ufed for pufhing extraneous fubftances down the cfo- 

hagus. 

PROBATE of a Will or Teftament, in Law, is the ex 
hibiting and proving a will and teitament before the eccle- 
fiattical judges delegated by the bifhop, who is ordinary of 
the place where the party dies. 

The granting of probates of wills regulariy belongs to 
the ecclefiaftical courts; but fome courts baron have this 
right by prefcription, as the manor of Mansfield, and thofe 
of Cowle and Caverfham in Oxfordbfhire. 

When the will is proved, the original muft be depofited 
in the regiftry of the ordinary ; and a copy of it in parch- 
ment is made out under the feal of the ordinary, and deli- 
vered to the executor or adminiftrator, together with a cer- 
tificate of its having been proved before him ; all which to- 
gether is ufually ityled the probate. The perfon before 
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whom the teftament is to be proved is, generally, the bifhop 
of the diocefe where the teftator dwelled, or his officer. 

If all the goods of the deceafed be in the fame diocefe, 
then the bifhop of the diocefe, or the archdeacon, accord- 
ing as their compofition leads, has the probate of the tefta- 
ment. If the goods lie difperfed in feveral diocefes, fo that 
there be any {um or note, bona notabilia, as five pounds, in 
two diltin&t diocefes or jurifdictions, then the will muft b 
proved, or adminiftration taken out, before the mietnignt. 
tan of the province, by way of fpecial prerogative ; whence 
the court where the validity of fuch wills is tried, and the 
office where they are regiftered, are called the prerogative 
court, and the prerogative office, of the provinces of Can- 
terbury and York. The power of ranting probates and 
adminiftrations of the goods of eae dying, for wages 
or work done in the king’s docks and yards, fhall be in the 
ordinary of the diocefe whére the perfon dieth, or in him to 
whom power is given by fuch ordinary, exclufive of the 
prerogative court, &c. 4 Ann. cap. 16. : 

This probate may be made two ways; cither in common 
form, or per teftes. The proof in common form is only by the 
oath of the executor, or party exhibiting the will, who 
{wears upon his belief, before the ordinary or his furrogate, 
that the will exhibited by him, is the laft will and teftament 
of the deceafed. 

This is the praétice, it is faid, through the province of 
Canterbury ; but within the province of York, it hath been 
ufual (though now difcontinued in fome of the diocefes) alfo 
to {wear one witnefs to the will. 

The proof per teftes, by qwitneffes, or in form of law, is 
when, over and befides his own oath, he alfo produces wit- 
nefles, or makes. other proof to confirm, that it is the laft 
will of the deceafed ; and this in. the prefence of fuch as 
may pretend fome intereft in the goods of the deceafed ; or 
at leaft in their abfence, after they have been lawfully fum- 
moned to fee fuch a will proved, if they think fit. 

The latter courfe is commonly taken when there is fear 
of fome itrife, or difpute about the deceafed’s goods: for 
fome hold, that a will proved in common form only, may be 
called in queition any time within thirty years after. 

It is not neceflary, to the proof of a written will, that 
the witnefles hear it read, fo as that they can depofe that the 
teftator declared before them, that the felf-fame writing now 
produced is or was his laft will and teftament. 

Where a will difpofes of lands and tenements of freehold, 
it is now frequently proved by witnefles in chancery. It 
is faid (1 P. Will. 741.) that in proving a devife of lands, 
the proper way is, that the witnefs fhould not only prove 
the executing of the will by the teftator, and bis own fub- 
icribing in his prefence, but likewife that the reft of the wit- 
nefles {ubfcribed their names in. the teftator’s prefence ; and 
fo one witnefs proves the full execution of the will. 

Befides thofe forms of proving teftaments already recited, 
which are referred to that kind of probation which is called 
the ‘ publication of the teftament,”’ there is yet another 
form, which is called the “opening of the teftament,”’ 
which refpeéts written or cloied teftaments, in the making 
of which the civil law did require that the witnefles thould 
put to them their feals ; and after the death of the teftator, at 
the opening of the written or clofed teftament, the fame law 
did alfo require that the fame witnefles fhould be called by 
the magiftrates to acknowledge their feals, or to deny the 
fealing. But as we do not obferve that folemnity of the 
civil law in the fealing of the teftaments by the witneffes, 
no more do we obferve that folemnity which the civil law 
requireth in opening of teftaments fealed ; unlefs this may 
{eem to have fome refemblance with this third form about 
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the opening of the teftament, which is enaéted by the 
{tatute of the 21 Hen. VIII. c. 5, which faith, that ‘ the 
bifhop, ordinary, or other perfon having authority to take 
probate of teftaments, fhall, upon the delivery of the feal and 
fign of the teftator, caufe the fame feal to be defaced, and 
thereupon incontinent re-deliver the fame feal unto the 
executor or executors, without claim or challenge there- 
unto to be made.’’ 

Dr. Swinburne fays, if a teftament be made in writing, 
and afterwards be loft by fome cafualty ; yet if there be 
two witnefles (2. ¢. in the cafe of goods and chattels), which 
did fee and read the teftament written, and do remember the 
contents thereof, thofe two witnefles fo depofing of the 
tenor of the will are fufficient for the proof thereof in form 
of law: fo that they be otherwife, as well in refpect of 
their fkill as of their integrity, greater than all exception, 
and {pecially fome other likelihoods concurring therewithal 
to make their teftimony more credible. 

By a conftitution of archbifhop Stratford; “ after the 
teftament fhall be proved, according to cuftom, before the 
ordinary; the execution or adminiftration of any goods 
fhall not be committed, but to fuch as fhall faithfully pro- 
mife to render a juft account of their adminiftration, when 
they fhall thereunto be duly required by the ordinary.” 
(Lind. 177.) Inthe fame conftitution it is added, that thofe 
to whom the execution or adminiftration is committed, fhall 
give fufficient fecurity to render a juft account of their 
adminiftration, when duly required by the ordinary. 

All previous circumftances being fettled, the bifhop’s 
officers are to keep the will original, and certify the copy 
thereof in parchment under the bifhop’s feal of office ; which 
parchment, fo fealed, is called the will proved. 

The devife of a perfonal eftate is not confidered of any 
effect until probate is made of the will by the executor ; 
neither can any executor or other perfon give a will in 
evidence concerning a perfonal chattel without producing 
the probate: and a probate obtained in the ecclefiaftical 
court cannot be fet afide in any other court either of law 
or equity. But the probate of a will, or a copy of the 
will out of the regifter of the {piritual court, is not to be 
allowed as evidence in the cafe of lands. 

Regularly, that is, by the civil law, teftaments ought to 
be infinuated in the official or commiflary of the bifhop of 
the diocefe within four months next after the teftator’s 
death ; but an executor is a complete executor before 
probate, to all purpofes but bringing of actions. By 
21 Hen. VIII. c. 5. the ordinary, or other perfon having 
authority for probate of teftaments, may convene before 
them perfons named executors of any teftament, to the 
intent of proving or refufing the teftament, as they might do 
heretofore. (See alfo 1 Ed. VI. c. 2.) And the ordinary 
may fequefter the goods of the deceafed, until the executors 
have proved the teftament; fo may the metropolitan, if 
the goods be in divers diocefes. (Swinb. a. 477, 478.) 
And if the executors do not appear upon the procefs, the 


ordinary may excommunicate them; but they may pray’ 


time to advife: and the ordinary may grant in the mean 
time letters “ ad colligendum bona defunéti.”? On the 
other hand (inafmuch as the executor, though he may be 
fued, and pay debts, and releafe an aétion, yet cannot have an 
action, before probate), the ordinary is bound to prove the 
will; and on his refufal, a writ will go to the temporal 
court, to compel him to proceed to probate, where the 
will is not controverted: but if the validity of the will is 
contefted, it is a fufficient anfwer by the ordinary to a writ 
of mandamus, to return, that a fuit is depending before 
him concerning the fame, and not yet determined. 
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By 21 Hen. VIII. cap. 5. it is enaéted, that on probate 
of wills, &c. 6d. and no more fhall be taken by the regifter, 
where the goods of the deceafed do not exceed 5/. value; 
and when the goods are above the value of 5/. and under 
40/., the fee to the bifhop or ordinary fhall be 2s. 6d., and 
to the regifter 1s. And if the goods exceed 4o/. value, in 
to the bifhop or ordinary 2s. 6d., and to the regifter 25. 6d. ; 
which, however, he may refufe, and take 1d. for every ten 
lines of the will, &c. And if the officer takes more than 
his due fees, he fhall forfeit 10/., to be divided between the 
king and the party grieved. Sce alfo 31 Geo. II. cap. 10, 
which relates to feamen and marines. 

By 48 Geo. III. c. 149. the following ftamp duties are 


impofed on probates and letters of adminiftration : 


! 

Above the value of 20/. and under the value £ ¥. d. 
of 1oo/. - - - - - 0 10 o 
Of the value of — 1oo/. and under 2co/. 2ies 
200 300 Se: ie 

a 300 450 8 0 oO 
—___—__——. 450 —————~ 600 EP were 
—_— 600 ————— 800 LI IG9210 

—— 800 —————__ #,©00 22 0 Oo 

— 1,000 —————___ 1,500 Zong oO 

— 1,500 ——~——=__ 2,000 49 0 Oo 

—- 2,000 ———~—— 3,500 50 0 oO 

— 3,500 —————-_ 5,000 60 0 oO 

INE atti Meng 757 0-0 

—- _ 7,500 ——————_ 10,000 90 0 0 
————-—— 10,000 —————_ 12,500 110 0 oO 
————-——_ 12,500 —————-_ 15,000 .135 0 oO 
—— 15,000 —————._ 17,500 160 0 oO 

—— 17,500 ————— 20,000 1385 0 o 
————--——-~ _ 20,000 —————._ 25,000 210 0 o 
——-———_ 25,000 —————-.. 30,000 260 © o 
——-———— 30,000 -—--—-._ 35,000 310 0 oO 
——-————- 35,000 ————— 40,000 _- 360 ‘0 o 
————-_———_ 40,000 —————_ 45,000 410 0 o 
——_——— 45,000 —————. 50,000 460 o o 
——. ——— _ 50,000 60,000 550 0 0 
———————_ 60,000 70,000 650 010 
—_-———._ 70,000 80,000 750 0 oO 
—————. 80,000 —————._ 90,000 850 0 Oo 
-———-————. 90,000 ————- 100,000 950 © oO 
a 100,000 ——————- 125,000 1,200 0 o 
a 125,000 150,000 1,400 0 Oo 
—. 150,000 175,000 1,600 0 o 
——— 175,000 200,000 2,000 0 a 
_— 200,000 250,000 2.500 0 Oo 
~ 250,000 300,000 3,000 0 o 
a 300,000 350,000 3,500 0 oO 
— 3 50,000 400,000 4,000 0 o 
400,000 500,000 5,000 0 Oo 

500,000 orupwards 6,000 0 Oo 


See Execuror and WILL. 

PROBATICA Piscina. See Piscrna. 

PROBATION, in a Monaftic Senfe, a time of trial; or 
the year of noviciate, which a religious muft pafs in a con- 
vent to prove his virtue and vocation, and whether he can 
bear the feverities of the rule. 

The year of probation commences from the day of novices 
taking the habit. 

PROBATION, in the Univerfities, denotes the examination 
and trial of a ftudent who is about to take his degrees. See 
DEGREE. 

PROBATIONER, in the Pre/byter Difcipline, a perfon 
licenfed by a prefbytery to preach; which is ufually done 
a year before he be ordained. 

A ftudent 
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A ftudent in divinity is not admitted probationer till 
after feveral trials ; the firft, private, before a prefbytery ; 
the fecond, public, before a congregation, the prefbytery 
being prefent. 

The private trials are a homily and exegefis, i. ¢. a 
theological fubje& is given to the prefbytery in thefes, and 
the candidate anfwers any objections ftarted againtt it. 

The public trials are a popular fermon, and an exercife 
and addition, i. ¢. a text is handled, half an hour logically 
and critically, and half an hour more praétically. If he 
acquit himfelf to the fatisfaction of the prefbytery, he figns 
the confeffion of faith, and owns the Prefbyterian govern- 
ment, &c.; upon which he receives a licence to preach. 

PROBATOR, in Law, an accufer or approver; one 
who undertakes to prove a crime charged upon another : 
properly, an accomplice in the crime, who impeaches 
others. 

‘PROBATUM Est, gq. d. it is proved; a term fre- 
quently fubjoined to a receipt for the cure of fome difeafe. 

PROBE, a furgeon’s inftrument with which to found 
and examine the circumftances of wounds, ulcers, and other 
cavities. - 

Prost, Anel’s. “See Fistuta Lachrymalis. 

PROBENCIO, in Geography, a town of Spain, in New 
Cattile ; 25 miles S.W. of Alarcon. 

PROBERSDORFF, or Prorresporrr, a town of 
Auftria, on the river Leyta; 12 miles W.S.W. of Brugg. 

PROBLEM, TecCanux, in Logic, a doubtful queftion ; 
or a propofition that neither appears abfolutely true, nor 
falfe ; but which is probable on both fides, and may be 
afferted either in the negative or affirmative, with equal 
evidence. 

Thus, that the moon and planets are inhabited by 
animals in fome refpeé like us, is a problem: that the fixed 
ftars are alfo funs, and each the centre of a feparate fyftem 
of planets and comets, is a problem. 

_Prosrrm is alfo a propofition exprefling fome natural 
effect, propofed in order to a difcovery of its apparent 
caufe. Such are the problems of Ariftotle. 

A logical or diale&tical problem, fay the {choolmen, con- 
fifts of two parts; a fubje&t, or fubjeét matter, about 
which the doubt is raifed: and a predicate or attribute, 
which is the thing doubted whether it be true of the 
fubjeé& or not. 

There are four topical predicates ; wiz. genus, definitio, 

roprium, and accidens: whence arife four different kinds of 
diale€tical problems. The firft, when the thing attributed 
to the fubjeét is in the relation of a genus; as, whether 
fire be an element or not? ‘The fecond, when the thing 
attributed as the effect of a definition ; as, when it is afked, 
whether or no rhetoric be the art of {peaking? The third, 
when the attribute imports a propriety; as, whether it 
belong to juftice to give every one their due? The laft is 
when the thing attributed is adventitious: as, whether 
juttice is to be defired? 

Problems, again, may be divided into thofe relating to 
things to be done, or avoided, called ethical; thofe relating 
to the knowledge of nature, called phyfical; and thofe re- 
lating to fpirits, called metaphyfical problems, &c. 

PRoBLeM, in Geometry, denotes a propofition in which 
fome operation, or conftruction, is required ; as to divide a 
line, to make an angle, to draw a circle through three points 
not in aright line, &c. 

Meffieurs of the Port Royal define a geometrical problem, 
a propofition given to be demonftrated, in which fomething 
is required to be done; and what is done, to be proved to 
be the thing required. 
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A problem, according to Wolfius, confifts of three parts. 
The propofition, which exprefles what is to be done. The 
refolution, or folution, wherein the feveral fteps, by which 
the thing required is to be effected, are orderly rehearfed. 
The demonftration, in which is fhewn, that by doing the 
feveral things prefcribed in the refolution, the thing re- 
quired is obtained. 

Accordingly the general tenor of all problems is this; the 
things prefcribed in the refolution being done, the thing 
oes is done. See Gromerricat Solution of a Pro- 

em. 

Prosiem, in Algebra, is a queftion or propofition which 
requires fome unknown truth to be invettigated or difco- 
vered ; and the truth of the difcovery demonftrated. 

In this fenfe itis a problem, to find a theorem. Algebra 
is defined to be the art of refolving all problems that are 
refolvable. 

Prose, Kepler’s, in Affronomy, is the determining of 2 
planet’s place from the time; thus called from the aftrono- 
mer Kepler, who firft propofed it. 

The problem, ftated in form, ftands thus: to find the 
pofition of a right line, which, pafling through one of the 
foci of an ellipfis, ‘fhall cut off an area defcribed by its mo- 
tion, which fhall be in any given proportion to the whole 
area of the ellipfis. 

The propofer knew no way of folving the problem di- 
re€tly and geometrically ; and therefore had recourfe to an 
indireét methed ; for which he was taxed with an LYEWLLET PTT, 
or want of geometry; and his aftronomy charged with not 
being geemetrical. But the problem has fince been folved 
directly and geontetrically feveral ways, by feveral authors; 
particularly fir Ifaac Newton, Dr. Keil, &c. 

As to the {elution of this problem, the late excellent ma- 
thematician Mr. Machin obferves, that many attempts have 
been made, at different times, but never yet with tolerable 
fuccefs, towards the folution of the problem propofed by 
Kepler: to divide the area of a femicircle into given parts, 
by a line from a given point of the diameter, in order to 
find an univerfal rule for the motion of a body in an elliptic 
orbit. For among the feveral methods offered, fome are 
only true in f{peculation, but are really of-no fervice. Others 
are not different from his own, which he judged improper. 
And as to the reft, they are all fome way or other fo limited 
and confined to particular conditions and circumftances, as 
ftill to leave the problem in general untouched. To be 
more particular, it is evident, that all conftruCtions by me- 
chanical curves are feeming folutions only, but in reality 
unapplicable ; that the roots of infinite feriefes are, upon 
account of their known limitations in all refpeéts, fo far 
from affording an appearance of being fufficient rules, that 
they cannot well be fuppofed as offered for any thing more 
than exercifes of a method in calculation. And then, as te 
the univerfal method, which proceeds by a continued cor- 
reétion of the errors of a falfe pofition, it is, when duly 
confidered, no method of folution at all in itfelf; becaufe, 
unlefs there be fome antecedent rule or hypothefis to begin 
the operation (as fuppofe that of a uniform motion about 
the upper focus, for the orbit of a planet; or that of a 
motion in a parabola for the perihelion part of the orbit of 
acomet; or fome other fuch), it would be impoflible to pro- 
ceed one ftep in it. But as no general rule has ever yet 
been laid down to affift this method, fo as to make it always 
operate, it is the fame in effe& as if there were no method 
at all. And accordingly in experience it is found, that 
there is no rule now fubfifting but what is abfolutely ufelefs 
in the elliptic orbits of comets; for in fuch cafes there is no 
other way to proceed but that > was uled by Kepler: 
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to compute a table for fome part of the orbit, and therein 
examine if the time to which the place is required, will fall 
out any where in that part. So that, upon the whole, it 
appears evident, that this problem, contrary to the received 
opinion, has never yet been advanced one ftep towards its 
true folution. Vide Machin, in Phil. Tranf. Martyn’s 
Abridg. vol. vill. p. 73. 

Mr. Machin afterwards proceeds to give his own folution 
of this problem, which is particularly neceflary in orbits of 
a great excentricity ; and he illuftrates his method by ex- 
amples, for the orbits of Mercury, of Venus, of the comet 
of the year 1682, and of the great comet of the year 1680, 
all which fhew the univerfality of that method. See Ano- 
MALY, and EquaTIon of the Centre. 

Proeiem, determinate, diophantine, indeterminate, limited, 
linear, local, plain, folid, Jurfolid, znd unlimited. See the 
adjectives. 

Prosiem, Deliacal, in Geometry, is the doubling of a 
cube. ‘I'his problem coincides with that for finding two 
mean proportionals between two given lines ; whence that 
alfo is called the deliac problem. See DupLicaTion. 

PROBLEMATICAL Resoxtution, in Algebra, a me- 
thod of folving difficult queftions by certain rules, called 
CANONS 

PROBOLIUM, among the Romans, a kind of fpear, 
which hunters ufed in hunting boars, 

PROBOSCIDEA, in Botany, fo called from the very 
long beak of the fruit. Sce Martynia. 

PROBOSCIPLECTANUS, in Natural Hiftory, a 
name given by fome authors to a peculiar and very elegant 
{pecies of penicillus marinus, which has fomewhat of a 
funnel-like fhape, and has its mouth furrounded by a number 
of thin hair-like filaments. See Penicity1 Marini. 

The firft who has defcribed this particular fpecies is the 
accurate Fabius Columna, from whom Klein has engraven 
a figure of it. 

PROBOSCIS, wpoSocxic, the trunk or fnout of an ele- 
phant, and of fome other animals. 

The probofcis is a member iffuing out of the middle of 
the forehead, ferving inftead of a hand; and having a little 
appendix faftened to the hand of it, in form of a finger. 
By the probofcis the fhe-elephant, it is faid, fucks herfelf ; 
and by the fame conveys the milk to her young. All quad- 
rupeds have the length of their neck equal to that of their 
feet, the elephant alone excepted ; in which the fhortnefs of 
the neck is compenfated by the length of the probofcis. 
See ELrrpHant. 

The cameleon has alfo a kind. of trunk or probofcis, 
which is its tongue; and which it darts nimbly out of its 
throat as if it fpat it; and draws it in again inftantaneoully. 
It ferves, like the elephant’s trunk, to lay hold on, and take 
in its food. See CAMELEON. 

The microfcope fhews us a little trunk or probofcis in flies 
and gnats, by means of which they fuck the blood of ani- 
mals, or liquors, for their food. 

Prososcis of Flies. See Trunk, Enromorocy, Fry, 
and Insrecr. 

PROBSTORFF, in Geography, a town of Autftria ; 
three miles S.E. of Entzerdorff. 

PROBSTZELLE, a town of Saxony, in the princi- 
pality of Altenburg ; fix miles S. of Saalfeld. 

PROBULEUMA, PycB8sarvux, among the Athenians, 
a decree or vote of the areopagus, or fenate of Athens. 

{t was fo called becaufe agreed upon by the fenate, with 
a defign to have it afterwards propounded to an aflembly of 
the people, that it might receive from them a farther ratif- 
cation, without which it could not be pafled into a law, nor 
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have any force or obligatory power after the end of that year, 

when the fenators and other magiftrates laid down their com- 

miffions. Potter, Archeol. Grec. lib. i. cap. 18. tom.i. 
= LOO, 

PROBUS, M. Avuretius, in Biography, a Roman em- 
peror, was born about the year 232, at Sirmium, in Pan- 
nonia. He entered young into the Roman army, and diftin- 
guifhed himfelf fo much by his valour and integrity, that 
the emperor Valerian raifed him to the poft of tribune before 
the legal age for that advancement. Ina battle with the 
Sarmatians and Quadians he obtained a civic crown, by 
refcuing from the hands of the enemy a young man of rank 
related to the emperor. In every ftation he fhewed himfelf 
fuperior to the truft committed to him. After having fub- 
dued the Marmarides in Africa, and quelled a rebellion at 
Carthage, he was employed to recover Egypt from the Pal- 
myrenians, who, under the famous Zenobia, had conquered 
that country. This important bufinefs he effe€ted, and fo 
well eftablifhed was his reputation at that period, that when, 
after the death of Aurelian, Tacitus was nominated to the 
empire by the fenate, in his fpeech to decline that charge 
he propofed Probus im his ftead. On the murder of Tacitus 
in 276, his half-brother Florianus, at the head of an army 
near the Bofphorus, aflumed the purple as by right of inhe- 
ritance ; but at the fame time the army of the Eaft conferred 
the imperial dignity upon their commander Probus. A 
civil war fucceeded, which in two months was terminated 
by the death of Florianus, and Probus was recognifed by 
the troops of his rival. He then wrote a very modett letter 
to the fenate, to whom he fubmitted his pretenfions; and 
his deference was rewarded by an unanimous vote, conferring 
upon him the ufual titles and prerogatives. In return, he 
iffued a declaration, confirming the privileges of the fenate, 
to whom he committed the whole adminiftration, contenting 
himfelf almoft folely with the military command. One of 
the firft exertions of his authority was the punifhment of the 
confpirators againft Aurelian and Tacitus. He then 
marched into Gaul, which he cleared, after feveral victories, 
of thofe numerous tribes of barbarians which had ravaged 
and occupied a great many towns and diltriéts of that coun- 
try. He followed the vanquifhed acrofs the Rhine, hid 
walte a large trai of country, and compelled nine of their 
petty kings to throw themfelves at his feet, and fupplicate 
for peace. To prote& from invafion the Gallic colony 
fettled in Suabia, he eref&ted a ftone wall, with towers at 
proper intervals, which extended from the Danube near 
Ratifbon, to Wimpfen on the Neckar, and finally termi- 
nated on the Rhine, after a winding courfe of nearly 200 
miles. He undertook to reduce the [faurians, a fierce band 
of robbers in Afia Minor, and made himfelf matter of their 
principal town. After this he proceeded to the frontiers of 
Perfia. ‘The king of that country, alarmed at his approach, 
fent an embafly to him, which found him encamped on the 
mountains of Armenia. He was dining on pork and peas 
when the deputies arrived, whom he aftonifhed by the plain- 
nefs of his drefs, and the fimplicity of his manners, while 
he made them tremble by the fternnefs with which he de- 
livered a menacing meflage to their mafter. The differences 
between the two empires were for the prefent accommo- 
dated, but Probus did not renounce his purpofe of making 
war upon the Perfians, though he was, for the prefent, re- 
called to his European territories, by the neceflity of taking 
meafures to prevent revolts among the barbarians whom he 
had vanquifhed. His policy with refpe& to this, was to 
tranf{port great bodies of the conquered nations to a diftance 
from their own homes, and fettle them upon unoccupied 
lands in remote provinces of the empire. Thus a number 
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of Vandals were conveyed to the central parts of Britain, in 
which fituation they continued a diftin& tribe: by means 
fuch as thefe he kept the frontiers in a ftate of tranquillity. 
The people of Alexandria having proclaimed Saturnius, a 
commander in the Eaft, emperor, he thought it prudent to 
withdraw into Paleftine without aceepting the honour. But 
refle&ting on the improbability of remaining as a private man 
in a {tate of fafety, he fuffered the foldiers to confirm the tu- 
multuary ele€tion, and prepared for his defence. Probus had 
a high ref{pe& for him, and offered him a free pardon ; but he 
had, in his own eftimation, gone too far, and he was flain: the 
fame fate occurred to Proculus and Bonofus, two military 
commanders that had excited rebellions in Gaul. The re- 
turn of peace in 281, was celebrated by the emperor with a 
triumph over the diftant nations of the Germans, &c., in 
which he prefented to the people of Rome the ufual fpecta- 
cles of gladiators, the chace of wild beafts, and other amufe- 
ments, with great magnificence. A more ufeful benefit 
was beftowed on his fubjeéts, in taking off Domitian’s in- 
terdict again{ft planting vines, in favour of the Gauls, the 
Spaniards, and the Pannonians; fo that the fine wines of 
Burgundy, Champagne, and Tokay, may be faid to owe 
their origin to Probus. He employed the foldiery in plant- 
ing and other ufeful labours, over whom he conftantly exer- 
cifed a,xconftant and ftri€t, but by no means fevere, difcipline. 
It was, however, his wife policy of keeping them regularly 
employed in peace as well as in war, that was at laft the 
caufe of his untimely end. He had determined to improve 
the land about Sirmium, of which he was a native; ‘ but,”’ 
fays the hiftorian, ‘in the profecution of a favourite {cheme, 
the beft of men, fatisfied with the retitude of their own 
intentions, are fubject to forget the bounds of moderation ; 
nor did Probus himfelf fufficiently confult the patience and 
difpofition of his fierce legionaries. The dangers of the 
military profeffion feem only to be compenfated by a life of 
pleafure and idlenefs; but if the duties of the foldier are in- 
ceffantly aggravated by the labours of the peafant, he will 
at laft fink under the intolerable burden, or fhake it off with 
indignation.”” ‘The imprudence of Probus is faid to have in- 
flamed the difeontent of the troops. More attentive to the 
interefts of mankind than to thofe of the army, he exprefled 
the vain hope, that by the eftablifhment of univerfal peace, 
he fhould foon abolifh the neceflity of a ftanding and mer- 
cenary army. The unguarded expreflion proved fatal to 
him. In one of the hotteft days of fummer, as he feverely 
urged the unwholefome labour of draining the marfhes of 
Sirmium, the foldiers, impatient of fatigue, on a fudden 
threw down their arms, and broke out into a furious mu- 
tiny. The emperor, confcious of his danger, took refuge 
in a lofty tower conftruéted for the purpofe of furveying the 
progrefs of the work. The tower was inftantly forced, 
and a thoufand fwords were plunged at once into the bofom 
of the unfortunate Probus. The rage of the troops fub- 
fided as foon as it had been gratified. ‘They then lamented 
their fatal rafhnefs, forgot the feverity of the emperor whom 
they had maflacred, and haftened to perpetuate, by an ho- 
nourable monument, the memory of his virtue and victories. 
Gibbon. Univer. Hitt. 

Prosus, M. Vacterius, a Latin grammarian, lived in 
the fecond century, under the emperor Adrian. He wrote 
feveral treatifes, of which one, cited by Servius, was en- 
titled « De Temporum Connexione.”? Some fragments of 
his writings have been publifhed among the « Grammatici 
Latini Veteres.”? Moreri. 

PROBY’s Istanp, in Geography, a {mall iflandin the Pa- 
cific ecean, fo called by Capt. Edwards in i791; denomi- 
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nated by the natives “ Onoo-afou.”’ Ww. 
long. 175° §1/. 

PROCACCINI, Grurto-Cesareg, in Biography, was the 
fon of Ercole Procaccini of Bologna, a painter of confiderable 
note, and an imitator of Corregio. He was born in 1548, and 
was at firft educated as a fculptor, but abandoned the chiffal 
for the pencil; the inftrument of an art lefs laborious and 
more ingenious. In Bologna he frequented the academy ot 
the Caracci, and it is faid, that in reply to fome farcafms of 
Annibal, he ftruck and wounded him. The principal obje& 
of his ftudies were the works of Corregio, and in the opi- 
nion of many, none ever approached nearer the grandeur of 
that ftyle. In eafel piétures, and works of confined com- 
pofition, he has not feldom been miitaken for Corregio, 
though his grace be often meretricious, and his colour lefs 
vigorous. ‘Thus, a Madonna of his at St. Luigi de Francefi, 
has been engraved as the work of Allegri; and fome ttili 
better imitations may be feen in the palace of St. Vitali at 
Parma, in that of Carega at Genoa, and elfewhere. 

Of his various altar-pieces, the moft Corregiefque is per- 
haps that of St. Afra in Brefcia: it reprefents Maria with 
the infant, amid an ogling and {miling group of angels and 
faints ; where dignity feems as much facrificed to grace, as 
inthe mutual {mile of the Virgin and the angel in his Nun- 
ziata, at St. Antonio of Milan; grimaces both, unworthy 
of the moment and of the myttery. 

He is fometimes equally blameable for extravagance of at- 
titude, asin the executioner of St. Nazario; a pidture elfe 
compofed of charms and beauties. But notwithftanding the 
number and copioufnefs of his works, his defign is correét, 
his forms and draperies fele&t, his invention varied, and the 
whole together has a certain grandeur and breadth which he 
either acquired from the Caracci, or like them derived from 
Corregio. He died in 1626, at the age of 78. 

Procaccini had two brothers, both painters; but not of 
equal merit with himfelf. Camillo, who praétifed in hiftory 
painting, and Carlo Antonio, who adopted landfcape. The 
latter left a fon, Ercole, called the Young, who painted 
flower-pieces with confiderable fkill, and died in 1676, aged 
So. Fufeli. 

PROCATARCTIC Cause, in Medicine, from xpoxa— 
capxwy L precede, or pre-exi/t, is the pre-exiltent or predi/ponent 
caufe of a difeafe, which renders the body liable to be ex- 
cited to diforder by certain fubfequent and immediate caufes. 
Thus, a hot climate or feafon induces a difpofition to be af- 
fected with bilious difeafes, when intemperance or fudden 
chill may influence the body, the heat being the procatardic, 
and the intemperance or chill the exciting caufe of the bilieus 
affeGtions. See Causes, in Medicine. 

PROCEDENDO, in Law, a writ whereby a plea or 
caufe, formerly called from an inferior court to the chancery, 
king’s bench, or common pleas, by writ of privilege, habeas 
corpus, or certiorari, is releafed, ard returned to the other 
court to be proceeded in; upon its appearing that the de- 
fendant has no caufe of privilege, or that the matter com- 
prifed in the party’s allegation is not well proved. 

Non ProceDENDo ad affifam rege inconfulto. See Non. 

PROCEDURE, Procerepinas, the courfe of the feve- 
ral aéts, expeditions, and inftructions of a procefs or law- 
fuit. 

Procedure is either civil or criminal. Civil procedure is 
that where the eftate alone is concerned: criminal, or extra- 
ordinary procedure, is that where the perfon is profecuted. 

Proceedings are alfo fummary and regular. 

PROCEED, among Merchants, that which arifes from 
athing. In which fenfe they fay, the net proceed. 
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PROCELEUSMATICUS, eoxtatuopersxo-, in the An- 
cent Poetry, a foot confifting of four fhort fyllables: as 
artetat. 

PROCELLARIA, the Petrel, in Ornithology, 2 genus 
of birds of the order Anferes: the generic character is, bill 
toothlefs, a little compreffed, hooked at the point ; mandi- 
bles equal ; noftrils cylindrical, tubular, truncate, lying on 
the bafe of the bill; feet palmate; the back toe pointing 
downwards, {effile, fharp, amere fpur. 

The birds of this genus, of which there are twenty-four 
{pecies, live chiefly at fea, and, except at the breeding-time, 
are feldom feen near land; they have the faculty of fpeuting 
from their bills, to a confiderable diftance, a quantity of 
pure oil; they feed on the fat and mufcle of dead whales, 
and other large fifth. At fea they are capable of enduring 
the greateft ftorms, andon fhore they poflefs the faculty of 
walking. 


Species. 


Osscura. Black, beneath white; membrane conneét- 
ing the toes istawny. It is anative of North America, and 
is about thirteen inches long. Its bill is black, horny at 
the fides ; the noftrils are diftin@ ; the fides of the neck are 
varied with brown and white; legs black without, pale 
within. 

Pacirica ; Pacific Petrel. Black; dufky beneath; legs 
{potted with black ; bill plumbeous and much hooked ; the 
noftrils are elevated, oval, diftin@, obliquely placed ; legs 
pale. It is full twenty-two inches long. It inhabits, in 
vaft flocks, the iflands of the Pacific ocean. Thefe flocks 
difappear at once, dipping under water altogether, and then 
rifing as fuddenly. 

C#rvuteA ; Blue Petrel. Whitifh-blue, beneath white ; 
bill and legs blue. It inhabits the fouthern ocean, and is 
twelve inches long. The bill is black at the tip, and the 
legs are blueifh ; the outer quill-feathers entirely, the next 
within, the reft tipt with white ; the area beneath the eyes 
and band on the breaft dufky. 

Virtata ; Broad-billed Petrel. Blueifh-afh, beneath 
white, legs black. This fpecies inhabits the antarétic 
feas ; it laysin holes or rocks ; it flies by night in numerous 
flocks, and is about twelve inches long. 

Urninarrix ; Diving Petrel. Blackifh-brown; white 
beneath ; the bill and chin black ; legs blue-green, without 
the {pur behind. It iseight inches and a half long. Inha- 
bits New Zealand in flocks of large numbers ; it dives re- 
markably well, often rifing at a confiderable diftance with 
furprifing agility. The birds of this fpecies croak like 
eee and fometimes make a noife like the cackling of a 

en. 

PeLAGicaA ; Stormy Petrel; called alfo the ftorm-finch, 
or mother Cary’s chicken. The {pecific charaéter is black, 
with a white rump. Itis only about the fize of a {wallow, 
and in its general appearance and flight not unlike that bird. 
The ftormy petrel is rarely feen on our fhores, except in 
fome of the northern iflands where it breeds in the holes of 
rocks, or under loofe ftenes, in the months of June and 
July. At all other feafons it keeps far out at fea. Maulti- 
tudes of them are feen all over the vaft Atlantic ocean, efpe- 
cially before itormy weather. They often fkim with incredi- 
ble velocity along the hollows of the waves, and fometimes 
on the fummits, braving the utmoit fury of the tempett. 
As they appear to run on the furface of the fea, they have 
their name from an allufion to the apoftle Peter’s walking 
on the water. The inhabitants of the Feroeiflands draw a 


wick through the body of this bird, which is by the pro- 
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cefs fo covered with greafe, as to burn, when lighted, like 
a candle, and ferving the purpofe of one. There is a va- 
riety with the body black; head and fides blueifh ; ferag 
green ; wing-coverts and rump fpotted with green. Both 
forts are excellent divers ; they feed on {mall fifhes, are mute 
during the day, and clamorous in the night. If the birds 
of this fpecies are feen hovering round the fterns of veflels, 
it is thought to be a prefage of bad weather. 

Frecata; Frigate Petrel. Black, beneath white ; legs 
black. It inhabits the fouthern feas, and is eight inches and 
a half long. : 

Furcatra; Fork-tailed Petrel. Silver-grey ; rump white ; 
tail forked; legs black. It inhabits the feas between Afia 
and America. The bill is black, the upper mandible is 
much hooked ; inner flexure of the wings black; the outer 
tail-feathers white on the outfide. 

Fuuicinosa ; Sooty Petrel. Mixed black and brown ; 
head grey and footy ; tail forked; wings, bill, and legs black. 
It inhabits Otaheite, and is eleven inches long ; the irids are 
pale afh. ; 

Marina; Marine Petrel. Back and wing-coverts brown ; 
crown and neck blueifh-afh; rump blueifh; cheeks and 
body beneath white. It inhabits the fouthern ocean ; is 
eight inches and a half long. Under the eyes, on each fide, is 
acinereous ftreak ; the legs are black. 

DersotaTa; Brown-banded Petrel. Greenifh-afh, beneath 
white ; wings and rounded tail dufky, the latter tipt with 
brown, It is found on and about the ifland of Defolation, 
and iseleveninches long. ‘The bill of this {pecies is black, 
tipt with yellowifh ; temples and area of the eyes are white ; 
the legs are brown, the membrane conneéting the toes is 
yellow. 

Nivea; Snowy Petrel. Snowy, as its name imports ; 
fhafts of the feathers and bill black; legs dufky blue. 
Inhabits the colder parts of the South fea, and is twelve 
inches long. Bill and legs blackifh-blue ; the membrane is 

ale. 
‘ Mevanopus ; Black-toed Petrel. Black, beneath hoary ; 
legs pale; frontlet and chin grey, with minute blackifh 
fpots ; the bill and part of the toes are black. It inhabits 
North America, and is thirteen inches long. 

* GLaciaLis; Fulmar Petrel. Whitifh; back hoary; 
bill and legs yellowifh ; a variety is white; middle of the 
back hoary; wings blackifh. This fpecies inhabits the 
fouthern and northern feas; breeds in Greenland, Spitzber- 

en, and St. Kilda, and is feventeen inches long: it is a 
pean and fearlefs bird; feeds on fifhes, dead whales, and 
any filthy matter ; the flefhis rancid, but eaten by the inha- 
bitants of St. Kilda, &c. The oil is very highly efteemed, 
and the young bird, if taken by furprife, yields a pint of 
it, otherwife it fpoutsit out in felf-deience. 

CinEREA ; Cinereous Petrel. This is cinereous; be- 
neath white ; tail black; bill yellowith; legs blueifh. It 
inhabits the antarCtic circle, and is 20} inches long. 

GIGANTEA; Giant Petrel. Brownifh, {potted with 
white ; it is white beneath ; the fhoulders, wings, and tail are 
brown ; the bill and legs are yellow. 1t hasa naked, wrin- 
kled, yellow membrane at the angles of the mouth. It is 
bigger than a goofe, being in length full forty inches, and 
the expanfion of the wings is feven feet. It is a very com- 
mon bird in the high feuthern latitudes, and fometimes feen, 
though much more rarely, in the northern feas. It is often 
feen failing, with the wings expanded, clofe to the furface of 
the water, but without appearing to move them. At 
Chriftmas harbour, and Kerguelen’s lands, they have been 
feen fo tame, as to be caught without difficulty. saan 

their 
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their chief food is fifh, they alfo feed on the carcafes of 
feals and birds. 

Brasiziana. Blackifh; lower part of the neck yellow. 
It inhabits Brazil, is the fize of a goofe, frequents the 
mouths of rivers, and makes its neft on the fhore. 

EquinocrTiALis ; Black Petrel. Brown, without fpots ; 
bill yellow ; legs brown. A variety has legs reddifh-black. 
The ff inhabits the Cape of Good Hope and New Zealand; 
the fecond Kamtfchatka: the former is about twenty-three 
inches long ; the latter thirty-five or thirty-fix. 

GrisEA ; Grey Petrel. Sooty; lower wing-coverts 
white ; bill brown ; legs blueifh on the fore-part. It is a 
native of the fouthern hemifphere, and is fourteen or fifteen 
inches long. 

Geuipa ; Glacial Petrel. Blueifh-afhh; back blackihh ; 
chin, throat, and breaft white ; bill yellow; legs blue. It 
inhabits the icy feas, and is nineteen inches long. 

Asa ; White-breafted Petrel. Black-brown; breatt, 
belly, and vent white. A variety is footy, beneath cinereous ; 
face varied with white and brown ; legs yellowifh ; toes and 
membranes half black. It inhabits the Pacific ocean, and 
is about fixteen inches long. 

ANTARCTICA; Antar&tic Petrel. Brown, beneath 
blueifh-white ; tail white tipt with black ; the legs are of a 
lead colour. It is a native of the antarétic circle. 

Capensis ; Pintado. Variegated with white and brown, 
and fometimes with yellowifh and brown; bill and legs 
black ; temples white and black. This is the pintado-bird 
of Dampier; the white and black fpotted petrel of Ed- 
wards; and the Cape pigeon of our failors. It is feldom 
feen to the north of thirty degrees, and is moft frequent 
about the Cape of Good Hope, and the neighbouring re- 
gions. It fliesin numerous flocks, which almoft {weep the 
jurface of the water. They have been traced to New Zea- 
land, the Falkland iflands, and other regions in the fouthern 
hemifphere. The failors often catch them with fome tarred 
fring, or a bit of lard on a fifhing-rod. Seven hundred have 
been caught ina night. They feed on fifh, but feem to de- 
light on the dead carcafes of whales. 

* Purrinus ; Shearwater Petrel. Black above; white 
beneath ; legs rufous; bill yellow, tipt with black ; hind- 
head whitifh-afh ; fpurious wings {potted with black ; firft 
quill and tail-feathers brown without, and white within. It 
is about the fize of alarge pigeon. It inhabits the fouthern 
and arétic feas. Breeds in the Ifle of Man and in the Ork- 
neys, in the former of which it is called manks puffin, and in 
the latter /yre. It takes pofleffion of a rabbit burrow, or 
other hole, and lays one white egg, blunt at each end, 
which is hatchedin Auguft. The fleth is eatable, but rank. 
Numbers are killed and barrelled with falt ; and in this ftate 
they are eaten as we eat falt fifh. There isa variety which 
is cinereous above, white beneath; the tail is of a clear 
white. It inhabits the fouthern and ar@tic feas, and is fif- 
teen or fixteen inches long. 

PROCERS, in Glafs Making, iron inftruments, hooked 
at the extremity, ufed to fettle the pots in their places, whe- 
ther fet too near or too far off. 

PROCESS, Processus, in Law, is ufed for all the 
proceedings in any caufe or aétion, real or perfonal, civil or 
criminal, from the original writ to the end. See Proce- 
DURE. 

Process denotes, in a more reftrained fenfe, the means 
that are made ufe of, after fuing out the original, for com- 
pelling the defendant to appear in court: this being the be- 
ginning, or principal part, and that by which the reft of the 
bufinefs is dire&ted. 

This is fometimes called original procefs, being founded 
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upon the original writ ; and alfo to diftinguith it from mefae 
or intermediate procefs, which iffues, pending the fuit, upon 
fome collateral interlocutory matter ; as to fummon juries, 
witnefles, and the like. Me/ne procefs is alfo fometimes 
put in contradiftin&ion to final procefs, or procefs of exe- 
cution; and then it fignifies all fuch procefs as intervenes 
between the beginning and end of a fuit. The preliminary 
{tep in civil procefs is that of giving notice te the party 
to obey the original writ, iffued for compelling his appear- 
ance in court. This notice is given upon all real “ pra. 
cipes,”” and alfo upon all perfonal writs for injuries not againft 
the peace by fummons: which fee. If the defendant dif- 
obeys this verbal admonition, the next procefs is by writ 
of attachment, or pone: which fee. If, after attachment, 
the defendant negleéts to appear, he not only forfeits the 
fecurity he has given, but is moreover to be further com- 
pelled by writ of diffringas, or diffrefs, infinite: which 
fee. Here by the common, as well as the civil, law, the 
procefs ended in cafe of injuries without force: the de- 
fendant, if he had any fubftance, being gradually ftripped 
of it all by repeated diflrefles, till he rendered obedience 
to the king’s writ: and if he had no fubftance, the law 
held him incapable of making fatisfa€tion, and therefore 
looked upon all further Aeceuls as nugatory. For the pro. 
cefs, in cafes of injury accompanied with force, fee Capras, 

Such is the firft procefs in the court of common pleas. 
In the king’s bench they may alfo (and frequently do) pro- 
ceed in certain caufes, particularly in a€tions of ejeétment and 
tre{pafs, by original writ, with attachment and capias thereon ; 
returnable, not at Weftminfter, where the common pleas 
are now fixed, in confequence of Magna Carta, but ut. 
cunque fuerimus in Anglia, wherever the king fhall be in 
England; the king’s bench being removable into any part 
of England, at the pleafure and difcretion of the crown. 
But the more ufual method of proceeding therein is without 
any original, but by a peculiar fpecies of procefs, entitled 
a Bixr of Middlefex ; which fee. : 

In the exchequer, the firft procefs is by writ of quo minus, 
which fee. The three courts fet out differently, as we 
have briefly ftated, in the commencement of a fuit, in order 
to entitle the two courts of king’s bench and exchequer 
to hold pleas in caufes between fubje&t and fubje&, which 
by the original conftitution of Weftmintfter-hall they were 
not empowered to do. Afterwards, when the caufe is once 
drawn into the refpective courts, the method of purfuing it 
is partly much the fame in all of them. If the fheriff has 
found the defendants upon any of the former writs, the 
capias, latitat, &c. he was anciently obliged to take him 
into cuftody, in order to produce him in court upon the 
return, however minute the caufe of action might be. For, 
not having obeyed the original fummons, he had fhewn a 
contempt of the court, and was no longer to be trulted at 
large. But when the fummons fell into difufe, and the 
capias became in fact the firft procefs, it was thought hard 
to imprifon a man for a contempt which was only fup- 
pofed; and therefore in common cafes by the gradual in- 
dulgence of the courts (at length authorized by ftatute 
12 Geo. I. c. 29, amended by 5 Geo. II. c. 27, made per- 
petual by 19 Geo. [II.c. 70, and extended to all inferior 
courts by 19 Geo. III. c. 70.) the theriff, or proper officer, 
can now only perfonally ferve the defendant with the 
copy of the writ or procefs, and with notice, in writing, 
to appear, by his attorney in court, to defend this action ; 
which, in effect, reduces it to a mere fummons. The 
next part of the procefs is dai]; which fee. (See alfo 
Ac eT1AM.) Befides the ac etiam, added to the writ of 
capias, the man {worn to by the plaintiff is marked cs 
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the back of the writ: and the fheriff, or his officer the 
bailiff, is then obliged a€tually to arreft or take into cuf- 
tody the body of the defendant; and having fo done, to 
return the writ with a cepi corpus endorfed thereon. (See 
Arrest.) When the defendant is regularly arrefted, he 
mutt either go to prifon, for fafe cuftody: or put in to the 
fheriff Special Batt; which fee. Upon the return of the 
writ, or within four days after, the defendant muft appear 
according to the exigency of the writ. (See Barz.) When 
the defendant appears in court, in confequence of prace/s, 
either in perfon as a prifoner, or out upon bail, the next 
flage is that of the pleadings ; which fee. 

_ For an account of procefs in criminal cafes, fee Inpict- 
MENT and Capias. See alfo CerTIORARI. 

By 48 Geo. III. c. 58. § 1. it is enacted that whenever 
any perfon is charged with any offence for which he may 
be profecuted by indi€tment cr information in the king’s 
bench, not being treafon or felony, and the fame fhall be 
made to appear to any judge of the fame court by affidavit, 
or by certificate of an indi¢tment or information being filed 
againft fuch perfon in the faid court for fuch offence, fuch 
judge may iffue his warrant under his hand and feal, and 
thereby caufe fuch perfon to be apprehended and brought 
before him or fome other judge of the fame court, or be- 
fore fome one juftice of the peace, in order to his being 
bound with two fufficient fureties in fuch fum as the faid war- 
rant fhall exprefs, with condition to appear in the faid court 
at the time mentioned in the faid warrant, and to anfwer all 
and fingular indi€tments or informations for any fuch of- 
fence; and if he fhall neglect or refufe to become fo bound, 
fuch judge er juftice may refpectively commit him to the 
common gaol of the county, city, or place where the of- 
fence fhall have been committed, or where he fhall have been 
apprehended, there to remain until he fhall become bound as 
aforefaid, or be difcharged by order of the faid court in 
term time, or of one of the judges of the faid court in va- 
cation; and the recognizance to be thereupon taken fhall 
be returned and filed in the faid court, and fhall continue 
in force until fuch perfon fhall have been acquitted of fuch 
offence, or in cafe of conviction fhall have received judg- 
ment for the fame, unlefs fooner ordered by the faid court 
to be difcharged ; and that where any perfon, either by vir- 
tue of fuch warrant of commitment, or by virtue of any 
writ of capias ad refpondendum iflued out of the fame court, 
is now or hereafter fha!ll be committed or detained in any 
gaol for want of bail, it fhall be lawful for the profecutor 
to caufe a copy thereof to be delivered to fuch perfon, or to 
the gaoler, keeper, or turnkey of the gaol, wherein he is or 
fhall be fo detained, with a notice indorfed, that unlefs fuch 
perfon fhall, within eight days from the time of fuch deli- 
very of a copy of the indi€&tment or information as afore- 
faid, caufe an appearance, and alfo a plea or demurrer to 
be entered in the faid court to fuch indiétment or informa- 
tion, an appearance and the plea of not guilty will be en- 
tered thereto in the name of fuch perfon; and in cafe he 
fhall thereupon for the faid fpace of eight days after fuch 
delivery of a copy of the indi€tment or information as 
aforefaid negle&t to caufe an appearance, and alfo a plea 
or demurrer to be entered in the faid court to fuch indi@- 
ment or information, it fhall be lawful for the profecutor, 
upon affidavit made and filed in the faid court, ef the delivery 
ofa copy of fuch indi€tment or information, with fuch notice 
fo indorfed to fuch perfon, or to fuch gaoler, keeper, or 
turnkey as the cafe may be, which affidavit may be made be- 
fore any judge or commiffioner of the faid court authorized 
to take affidavits in the faid court, to caufe an appearance and 
the plea of not guilty to be entered in the faid court to fuch 
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indiétment or information for fuch perfon, and fuch proceed-. 
ings fhall be had thereupon as if the defendant in fuch in-| 
di¢tment or information had appeared and pleaded not guilty | 
according to the ufual courfe of the faid court 5 and if upon 
the trial thereof the defendant fo committed and detained hall 
be acquitted of all the offences charged there upon him, the 
judge before whom fuch trial thall be had, although he may 
not be one of the judges of the king’s bench, may order the 
defendant to be forthwith difcharged out of cuftody as to his 
commitment as aforefaid, and fuch defendant fhall be there- | 
upon difcharged. | 

Concerning the execution of the procefs, it is laid down | 
as a general rule, that wherever the king is a party to the 
fuit (as he certainly is to all informations and indiétments), 
the procefs ought to be executed by the fheriff himfelf, 
and not by the bailiff of any franchife. (2 Hawk. c. 272). 
And if the party be in a houfe, if the doors be fhut, and 
the fheriff (having given notice of his precefs) demand 
admittance, and the doors be not opened, he may break open 
the doors, and enter to take the offender. (2H. H. 202.) 
But no perfon, on the Lord’s day, fhail ferve, or caufe to 
be ferved, any writ, procefs, &c. except m cafes of trea- 
fon, felony, and breach of the peace, 29 Geo. Il.c. 7. 

The difference between proce/s and precept, or warrant of 
the juftices, is this; that the precept or warrant is only to 
attach or convene the party, before any indictment or con- 
viction, and may be made either in the name of the king or 
the juttice : but procefs is always in the king’s name, and, 
ufually, after an indictment. 

Obitruéting the execution of lawful procefs is a high 
offence ; particularly when it is an obftru€tion of an arreft 
upon criminal procefs. And it hath been held, that the 
party oppofing fuch arreft, becomes thereby particeps cri- 
minis, i. e.' an acceflory in felony, and a principal m high 
treafon. 1 Hawk. P.C.12. Blackft. Com. vol. iv. 

Process by Attachment. See ATTACHMENT. 

Process by Atjainder. See ATTAINDER. 

Process, Difcontinuance of. _ See DisconTINUANCE of 
Procefs. 

Process of Outlawry. See OUTLAWRY. 

PROCESS, in Anatomy. See Processus. 

Process, in Chemifiry, the whole courfe of an operation, 
or experiment. 

PROCESSION, Processto, in Fheology, a term ufed 
for the manner in which the Holy Spirit is conceived, by 
fome divines, to iffue from the Father and the Son, in the 
myftery of the Trinity. 

The Greeks and Latins are not agreed about the pro- 
ceffion of the Holy Spirit. 

Procession alfo denotes a ceremony in the Romifh church, 
confifting in a formal march of the clergy in their robes, 
and the people after them, putting up prayers, finging 
hymns, &c. and in this manner making a vilit to fome 
church or other holy place. 

There are general proceffions of all the people in jubilees, 
and the fame often in public calamities. The proceflions of 
the holy facrament are very folemn. They have alfo pro. 
ceffions, frequently around the church, at the falutations, 
&c. in the mafs. Anciently, among us, there were, in 
each parifh, cuftomary proceffions of the parifh-prieft, the 
patron of the church, with the chief flag, or holy banner, 
attended by the other parifhioners, each Afcenfion week; to 
take a circuit round the limits of the parifh, and pray for a 
bleffing on the fruits of the earth. Of which cuftom there 
ftill remains a fhadow in that annual perambulation, ftil]~ 
called proceffioning ; though the order and devotion of the 
ancient proceflions be almoft loft, 
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~PROCESSUM Coxrrvanpo, in Law, a writ for the 


continuance of a procefs, after the death of the chief juttice, 
or other juftices in the commiflion of oyer and terminer. 
Reg. Orig. 128. 

Recordo §F Proceffu mittendis. See Recornvo. 

PROCESSUS, Process, in Anatomy, a term applied to 
many parts of the body, but more particularly in the 
bones, and ufually denoting a prominence. They are too 
numerous to admit of our enumerating them here. 

PROCESTRIA, among the Romans, buildings adjoin- 
ing to camps, efpecially winter quarters, or {tanding camps, 
where futtlers, flrangers, traders, and others that followed 
the army refided ; for they were not permitted to mix with 
the foldiers, unlefs when the enemy was near. 

PROCHARISTERIA, Tfooyapssnpsery in Antiquity, a 
folemn facrifice which the Athenian magiftrates yearly of- 
fered to Minerva, when the {pring firft began to appear. 

PROCHEILA, formed of ao and xu, ip, a word 
ufed by fome authors to exprefs the extremities of the 
lips. 

PPROCHEIN Amy, Proximus amicus, in Law, the 
necreft friend, or perfon next akin, to a child in nonage ; 
and who, in that refpe¢t, is allowed in law to deal and ne- 
gociate for him, to manage his affairs, to fee him redrefled 
of any wrong, and to be his guardian, 1f he hold land ia 
focage. 

By prochein amy is commonly underitood the guardian 
in focage : though, in propriety, it is he who appears in 
court for an infant who fues any action, and aids the in- 
fant in pur{uit thereof. For, to fue, an infant is not al- 
lowed to make an attorney ; but the court will admit his 
prochein amy, next friend, as plaintiff; or his guardian as 
defendant. 

PROCHYMA, a word ufed by the ancients to exprefs 
that kind of muft which flows fpontaneoufly from the 
grapes without their being preffed. 

PROCICADA, in Natural Hiffory, a name given by 
fome to the infeét which the French call procigale. It re- 
fembles the cicada in molt ref{pects, but it has 1ot the power 
of making the noife that infect does. 

PROCIDA, Joun pt, in Biography, anative of Salerno, 
and lord of the ifle of Procida, on the coaft of Naples, was 
a phyfician by profeffion, and became a counfellor to Fre- 
‘deric II. and Manfred, kings of Sicily. By Charles of 
Anjou he was deprived of his eftate and employment under 
pretence of treafon, and his wife having been debauched by 
one of the French who accompanied Charles, he nourifhed 
arooted hatred to that nation, and refolved upon revenge. 
He vifited Sicily difguifed in a Francifcan habit, where he 
concerted a plan for a revolution with the principal mal- 
contents. Hence he went to Conftantinople, where he held 
aconfultation with the emperor Paleologus, and obtained 
from hima fupply of money. He next proceeded to Rome, 
where he readily perfuaded pope Nicholas III., who was an 
enemy of Charles, to concur in the enterprife. When the 
confpiracy was brought to maturity he repaired to Palermo, 
where, on Eafter Monday 1282, the maflacre began, which 
ended only in the complete extirpation of the French from 
the ifland of Sicily. ‘The circumftances of this dreadful 
tragedy are thus related by contemporary authors. The chief 
confpirators had, on that day, allembled at Palermo, where, in 
the afternoon, they joined with the French ina proceflion to 
the church at fome diftance. A bride with her retinue hap- 
pening to pafs by, a Frenchman went up and began to take 
indecent liberties with her. He was flabbed on the fpot by 
' an enraged Sicilian, which became the fignal for the general 
maflacre, that extended to all the French in Palermo, and 
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thence {pread over the whole ifland. Other accounts fay 
that the maffacre began on the ringing of the bell for vefpers, 
and hence it has obtained the name of the Sicilian vefpers. 
It is agreed by all, who have touched on the fubje&, that it 
was conducted with the moft fanguinary ferocity, neither 
{ex nor age being fpared, nor even the progeny of Sicilian 
mothers by French fathers. One man alone, viz. William 
de Porcelets, a Provencal gentleman, and governor of a 
town, was difmifled unhurt, in confequence of the high re- 
{pect infpired by his many virtues. After this Charles made 
an unfuccefsful attempt te recover Sicily, which was pofleffed 
by Peter of Arragon, and after his death by his fon James. 
John of Procida continued in the fervice of thefe kings, and 
was fent by the latter to Rome in 1289, to reconcile Sicily 
to the holy fee, but without effe&t ; he refumed his negocia- 
tions in 1295, under Boniface VIII. ; and, in fhort, he ac- 
companied the dowager queen Conftantia to Rome, where 
he ended his days. Moret. 

Procipa, or Procita, in Geography, an ifland in the Me- 
diterranean or Tufcan fea, near the coaft of Naples; about 
five or fix miles in circumference. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury it belonged to John of Procida, who was guilty of 
the notorious maflacre of the French in Sicily. The fhore 
is in general high and rocky : its {mall fea-port, of the fame 
name, is populous and commercial: fome of the ftreets, as 
well as the reads, are paved with lava. Pheafants abound, 
and to prevent their deftru€tion the inhabitants are forbidden 
by law to keep cats ; fo that the ifland is overrun with rats 
and mice, which are dangerous to infants in the cradle ; and 
dogs alfo are prohibited. N. lat. 40° 50’. E. long. 
13° 48', 

PROCIDENTIA, and Prolapfus Uteri, a troublefome 
defcent or bearing down of the womb, which, if not reftrained, 
and kept up by art, would in time appear outwardly. See 
BeaRrinG down of the Womb. 

ProcipENTIA Ani, in Surgery. See Protapsus Ani. 

Procipentia Jridis. See Iris, Prolapfus of. 

ProcipenTIA Ocul. See ExopHTHALMIA. 

Procipentia Uteri. See Provapsus Ureri. 

ProcipenTia Vagine. See VaGina. 

PROCIGALE, in Natura/l Hiffory, a name given by 
Reaumur, and from him by all the French naturalifts, to a 
{pecies of four-winged fly, greatly refembling the cigale, or 
cicada, but wanting its powers of making a noife. 

This creature has a trunk of the fame form with that of 
the cicada, very long, and laid clofely upon the belly, and 
contained in a cafe or fheath of the fame ftru€ture with 
that of this infe&. The female has alfo the fame inftru- 
ment at its tail, prepared for boring holes in wood, and - 
called in that creature the piercer, and it ufes it to the fame 
purpofe, depofiting its eggs by means of it in the branches 
of trees. 

There is alfo another very {mall infeét mentioned by Reau- 
mur, as reducible to this clafs, if properly of the fly kind ; 
but its {mallnefs makes the {tructure of its wings fear¢ely dif- 
tinguifhable with any degree of accuracy ; and it is hard to 
determine whether it has four wiigs, or two wings and two 
cafes of wings. ‘This little fly is extremely common on rofe- 
trees ; its wings are yellowifh, and its body white ; and it 
can hop as well as fy. It is hardly poflible to find a rofe- 
tree in the f{ummer months that is not loaded with thefe in- 
fe&ts, and they are principally found about the extremities 
of young branches. Reaumur’s Hift. Inf. vol. ix. 

PROCINDYNEUONTES, TI zoxsduvevovrecy among the 
Romans, a defignation given to the velites, becaufe they 
were moft expofed to danger. The term anfwers to what 
we call the forlorn-hope. . 
PROCKIA, 
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PROCKIA, in Botany, received its name from the cele- 


brated Browne, who communicated the genus to Linnzxus, 
by letter, from America.—Linn. Gen. 271. Schreb. 363. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v.2.1213. Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. Jui. 

o. Lamarck Did. v.5.625. Illuitr.t. 465. .(Light- 
ootia 3 Swartz Ind. Occ. v. 2. 947.)—-Clafs and order, 
Polyandria Monogynia. Nat.Ord. Tiliacee? Linn. Rofacee, 
Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianthinferior, of three leaves (occa- 
fionally with two very {mall leaflets at the bafe). Cor. none. 
Stam. Filaments numerous, capillary, the length of the ca- 
lyx; anthers roundifh. i. Germen fuperior, roundifh, 
flightly five-fided; ftyle thread-fhaped, the length of the 
ftamens ; ftigma bluntifh. Peric. Berry with five angles. 
Seeds numerous. 

Obf. From a variation in fhape of the ftyle and ftigma 
in fome fpecies of Prockia, Vahl and Swartz were induced 
to eftablifh a new genus, which they call Lighifootia; but 
we are inclined to think with Willdenow and Lamarck, that 
this is not a fufficient difference to authorize fuch a ftep. 
Juffieu confiders Prockia nearly allied to Laetia. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx of three leaves, befides two leaflets at 
the bafe. Corollanone. Berry with five angles, and many 
feeds. 

1. P. Crucis. Linn. Sp. Pl. 745. Vahl. Symb. v. 3. 
69. t. 64.—Leaves heart-fhaped, ovate, toothed. Flower- 
ftalks terminal, fomewhat racemofe.—Native of Santa Cruz. 
The branches of this fhrub are round, {mooth, and purplifh. 
Leaves alternate, ftalked, fmooth, three-ribbed. Stzpulas 
fickle-fhaped, tapering, toothed, deciduous. Flowers about 
four or five in a clutter, at the ends of the branches. 
Berry the fize of a pea, terminated by the permanent 

Te. 

1 P. deltoides. Lamarck Dia. v. 5. 626. Illuftr. t. 465. 
f. 3.— Leaves roundifh or deltoid, notched. Flowers lateral, 
moltly folitary.—Native of the Ifle of France, where it was 
gathered by Commerfon.— Branches flender, waved at their 
tops. Leaves alternate, ftalked, fmooth; the lower ones 
deltoid, a little pointed ; the upper fmaller, entire at their 
bafe. Flowers lateral, folitary, occafionally two or three 
together. Fruit oval. 

3. P. theaformis. Willd. n. 3.— Leaves lanceolate-ellipti- 
cal, ferrated, bluntifh. Flower-ftalks axillary, moiltly fo- 
litary, fingle-flowered.—Native of the Ifle of Bourbon. 
Branches alternate, furrowed, greyifh. Leaves alternate, 
ftalked, leathery, fmooth on both fides. FYoqers lateral, 
folitary, on long, fmooth ftalks. Fruit nearly globular, 
{urmounted by a feflile lobed fy, and therefore, like the 
following, referred by Vahl to Lightfootia. 

4. P. integrifolia. Willd. n. 4.—Leaves fomewhat cori- 
aceous, oblong or obovate, emarginate, nearly entire. 
Flower-ftalks generally crowded together, fingle-flowered. 
—Native of the Mauritius.— Branches cylindrical, fmooth, 
afh-coloured. Leaves alternate, ftalked, pale green. Flowers 
axillary, fometimes many together at the axils of the upper 
leaves. Fruit oval, about the thicknefs of a very {mall 
hazel-nut. 

5. P. ovata. Lamarck Di&. v. 5.626. Illuftr. t. 465. 
f. 2.—Leaves obtufely ovate, ferrated. Flowers folitary, 
in a fort of umbel.—Native of the fame country. This 
new fpecies of Lamarck’s is diftinguifhed by its obtufely 
oval, long ‘eaves, notched with fickle-fhaped teeth at their 
edges, marked with lateral, parallel nerves, and ftalked. 
Flowers forming an umbel. Fruit oval, {mall. 

6. P. ferrata. Willd.n.2. (Lightfootia ferrata; Swartz 
Ind. Occ. v. 2. 948.) — Leaves oblong-ovate, ferrated, 
pointed. Flower-ftalks lateral, aggregate, fingle-flowered, 
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Native of Montferrat and the Mauritius. The branches of 
this fhrub are round, warty and afh-coloured. Leaves al- 
ternate, ftalked, fmooth on both fides. Flowers of a pale 
colour, f{mall. Fruit refembling a black currant. This 
{pecies is occafionally dioecious. 

7+ P.laciniata. Lamarck Did. v. 5. 627. — Leaves very 
{mooth, oblong-lanceolate, laciniated, very narrow.—Native 
of the Ifle of Bourbon, from whence it was fent to M. 
Lamarck under the name of P. ¢rithales, who tells us the 
flowers of this {fpecies are unknown, fo that it cannot with | 
certainty be referred to the prefent genus. _ 

8. P. lobata. Lamarck. Dict. v. 5. 627. (Litfea; Iluftr. 
t. 834.)—Leaves ovate, pointed, ferrated. Flowers axil- 
lary, racemofe, very {mall.—Place of growth unknown. 
Branches {mooth, alternate, dotted. Leaves alternate, 
ftalked, {mooth, toothed, pointed, veined. Yowers in tho 
bunches, very {mall. Fruit globular. . 

PROCLAMATION, ProcramatTio, an inftrument 
difpatched by the king, with the advice of his privy- 
council, whereby the people are advertifed of fomething 
which his majefty thinks fit for them to know; and by 
which they are fometimes required to do, or not to do, cer- 
tain things. 

The word is of Latin origin, formed from proclamare pa- 
lam &§ valde clamare. 

Proclamations have the force of laws; but then they are 
fuppofed to be confiftent with the laws already in being ; 
otherwife they are fuperfeded. 

Thus, the eftablifhed law is, that the king may prohibit 
any of his fubjeéts from leaving the realm ; a proclamation, 
therefore, forbidding this in general for three weeks, by 
laying an embargo upon all fhipping in the time of war, will 
be equally binding as an a&t of parliament, becaufe founded 
upon a prior law. But a proclamation to lay an embargo 
in time of peace upon all veflels laden with wheat (though 
in time of a public fcarcity), being contrary to law, and 
particularly to ftatute 22 Car. II. cap. 13, the advifers of 
{uch procalamation, and all perfons a€ting under it, found 
it neceflary to be indemnified by a fpecial a&t of parliament 
7 Geo. III. cap. 7. : 

By the ftatute- 31 Hen. VIII. cap. 8. it was enacted, 
that the king’s proclamations fhould have the force of aéts 
of parliament, a ftatute, fays Judge Blackftone, which was 
circulated to introduce the moft defpotic tyranny, and which 
muft have proved fatal to the liberties of this kingdom, had 
it not been happily repealed in the minority of his fucceffor. 
Stat. 7 Edw. VI. cap. 12. Comm. book i. 

PRocLAMATION is alfo ufed for a folemn denunciation, or 
declaration of war or peace. 

War is an evil, and befides its being undertaken on juft 
grounds, thofe who are concerned fhould take every method 
in their power for preventing it. Accordingly they fhould 
endeavour, by declaring their intentions to have recourfe to 
the laft remedy againft injuftice, by the ufe of open force, 
to imprefs the minds of their adverfaries, and to excite fear, 
in order to induce them to adopt equitable and pacific mea- 
fures. Such is one end of declaring or proclaiming war, 
after other means of fecuring uninterrupted conciliation have 
been ineffeCtual. This was the mode of proceeding adopted 
by the Romans, according to the regulations of their « Fe- 
cial’? law. They firft fent the chief of the ‘* Feciales,”? or 
heralds, called «* Pater patratus,’? to demand fatisfaétion 
of the people who had offended them; and if, within the 
{pace of 33 days, a fatisfaétory anfwer was not returned, 
the herald called the gods to be witnefles of the wrong, and 
came away faying, that the Romans would confider what 
they had to do, The king, and afterwards the se 
ufe 
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ufed to afk the fenate’s opinion, and war being refolved 
on, the herald was fent back to the frontier, where he de- 
clared it. 


A declaration of war being neceflary as a farther trial for 


ots the difference without the effufion of blood, by 


making ufe of the principle of fear for bringing an enemy 
to more equitable fentiments; it is, at the fame time that 
it declares the refolution taken of making war, to fet forth 
the caufe of that refolution. This is, at prefent, the con- 
ftant practice among the powersof Europe. After a fruit- 
lefs application for juttice, a nation may proceed to a de- 
claration of war, which is then pure and fimple. But if it 
be thought proper to avoid making it two feveral times, the 
demand of fatisfaétion, which the Romans called “ rerum 
repetitio,’’ may be accompanied by a conditional declaration 
of war, notifying, that if juftice be not done without delay, 
an immediate war will be the confequence. And then there 
is no need of de and fimple declaration of war, the condi- 
tional being fufficient, if the enemy delay to give fatisfa&tion. 
If the enemy, on either declaration, offer equitable condi- 
tions of peace, the war ought to be fufpended, for when 
juttice is done, all right of employing force is fuperfeded, 
the ufe being permitted only for the neceflary fupport of 
right. ‘To thefe offers, however, are to be added fecurities ; 
for we are under no obligation to fuffer ourfelves to be amufed 
by empty propofals. The word of a fovereign is a fufficient 
fecurity, whilft he has not difgraced his credit by any a&t of 
perfidy ; and we fhould be contented with it. Asto the 
conditions in themfelves, befides the eflential fubje&, a re- 
imburfement of the expences may likewife be demanded in 
regard to the preparations. 

The declaration of war muft be known to the ftate againft 
which it is made. This is all which the law of nations re- 
quires ; yet cuftom having introduced fome formalities, thofe 
nations which, by adopting the cuftom, have given a tacit 
confent to the formalities, are under an obligation of ob- 
ferving them, till they have publicly renounced them. For- 
merly the powers of Europe ufed to fend heralds or am- 
baffadors to declare war; at prefent this is only done in the 
capital, the principal towns, or on the frontiers ; manifeftoes 
are iffued, and the communication, fo eafy and expeditious 
fince the eftablifhment of pofts, foon {preads the intelligence. 

Befides the foregoing reafons, it is neceflary for a nation 
to publifh the declaration of war for the inftruction and di- 
reétion of its own fubjects, in order to fix the date of the 
rights belonging to them from the moment of this declara- 
tion, and relatively to certain effe€ts which the voluntary law 
of nations attributes to awar inform. Without fucha pub- 
lic declaration of war, it would be difficult to fettle, in a 
treaty of peace, thofe aéts which are to be accounted the 
effeéts of the war, and thofe which each nation may confider 
as wrongs, for obtaining reparation. He who is attacked, 
and makes only a defenfive war, need not declare it; the 
ftate of war being fufficiently determined by the declaration 
of theenemy, or his open hoftilities. An aét of aggreffion 
may, in fome cafes, be confidered as a declaration of war. 
However, either from dignity, or for the direétion of his 
fubje&ts, a fovereign, though attacked at prefent, feldom 
fails of declaring war in histurn. If a nation againft which 
a war has been refolved on, will not admit any minifter or 
herald to declare it, whatever the cuftom otherwife be, it is 
fufficient for the other nation to declare it within its owa 
territories, and on the frontier, and if the declaration does 
not come to its knowledge before hoftilities are commenced, 
the former can only blame itfelf. But no perfon being ex- 
empted from his duty, only becaufe another has been wanting 
ain is, we are not to omit declaring war againft a nation be- 
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fore hoftilities are commenced, becaufe this nation had, om 
another occafion, attacked us without any declaration. 
That nation, in fo doing, has violated the law of nature; 
and its fault is no warrant for us to be guilty of the like. 

The law of nations does not impofe the obligation ef de- 
claring war, for giving the enemy time to prepare itfelf for 
an unjult defence. ‘The declaration need not be made till 
the army has reached the frontiers ; it is even lawful to delay 
it till we have entered the enemy’s territories, and occupied 
an advantageous ftation; yet it muft always precede the 
commiflion of any hoftility. ‘Thus we provide for our own 
fafety, and equally fecure the end of the declaration of war, 
which is, that an unjuft adverfary may ftill ferioufly confider 
his meafures, and avoid the horrors of war, by doing juf- 
tice. A fovereign who has entered a country, and declared 
war, may proceed to military operations; but, at the fame 
time, the only legitimate caufes of war (fee War) fhould 
not be forgotten. The fovereign that declares war can de- 
tain neither thofe fubje&ts of the enemy that are within his 
dominions at the time of the declaration, nor any of their 
effects ; becaufe they came into his country on the public 
faith. He fhould therefore allow them a reafonable time 
for withdrawing their perfons and their property. 

A sareasen fhould make the declaration of war public, 
not only to his own fubjeéts, but alfo to neutral powers. 
This is neceflary to vindicate his conduét in their eftimation of 
it, as well as to obviate all difficulty, with regard to thofe 
commodities which neutral nations are carrying to the enemy, 
and which, in time of war, are called contraband. De- 
clarations of war fhould either themfelves exprefs, or be ac- 
companied with manifeftoes that announce the reafons that 
induce and juftify recurrence to arms, and alfo thofe general 
orders that relate to the conduct of the fubje€ts of the ftate 
during the progrefs of the war. In a civilized age it mays 
perhaps, be thought unneceflary to obferve, that in all pub- 
lications of an authoritative kind, and that iflue from the 
prefs under the fanétion of government, all opprobrious 
words are to be avoided, together with every expreffion that 
indicates hatred, animofity, and rage, becaufe they only de- 
grade thofe who ufe them, and excite fimilar fentiments ia 
the minds of the enemies. 

Grotius fays, that, according to the law of nations, two 
things are required to make a war folemn, or in due form, 
1. That on both fides it fhould be by authority of the fove- 
reign ; 2. That it fhould be accompanied with certain 
formalities. Thefe formalities confift in the demand of a 
juft fatisfattion, (rerum repetitio,) and in the declaration of 
war, at leaft on the part of him who attacks, defenfive war 
requiring no declaration, nor even, on urgent occafions, fo 
much as an exprefs order from the fovereign, Vattel’s Law 
of Nations, b. iv. 

ProcLAMATION alfo denotes the act of notifying to the 
people the acceffion of a prince to the crown, 

The proclamation does not inveft the prince with the regal 
authority ; it fuppofes him already rated with it, and only 
gives notice of it to the people, 

PROCLAMATION of Effrays. 

PRocLAMATION of Exigents, 

PROCLAMATION on Attachment. 
Commission of Rebellion. 

PRocLAMATION of a Fine, is a notice openly and folemnl 
given of it in the court of common-pleas, where it palfed, 
and at all the aflizes in the country, held within one year 
after the engrofling it. See Fine, 

Thefe proclamations, at the aflizes, are made on tran{fcripts 
of the fine, fent by juftices of the common-pleas to the 
juitices of the affize, and of the peace, 
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PROCLAMATION, in cafe of riot. See Rior. 

PROCLAMATION, ina Monaftic Senfe, is the accufation of 
a friar or brother, by another brother, in open chapter, and 
in prefence of the fuperior and community, for fome ex- 
ternal crime he has feen him commit. 

PrRocLAMATION, Writ of. See EXIGENT. 

PROCLUS, in Biography, an eminent mathematician 
and philofopher of the Ecleétic fchool, was born at Con- 
ftantinople in the year 410 of the Chriftian era. He was 
inftruGed in grammar learning at. Xanthus in Lycia, and 
from thence he was fent to Alexandria, where he ftudied 
eloquence and polite literature, with a view to qualify him- 
felf for the profeffion of the law. He, however, foon 
abandoned this, for the purfuit of the {ciences properly fo 
called. He learnt philofophy under Olympiodorus, and 
mathematics under Hero, and was diftinguifhed by quicknefs 
of conception, and great {trength of memory. He ac- 
quired a high reputation among his fellow ftudents, by being 
able, at all times, to give them an accurate fummary of the 
arguments of their matter. After {pending feveral years in 
the Alexandrian fchools, Preclus went to Athens, where 
he firft became acquainted with Syrian, to whom he 
attached himfelf. By him he was introduced to Plutarch, 
- the.fon of Neftorius, an eminent teacher of the Ecleétic 
philofophy, by whom he was conduéted into the more re- 
condite mytfteries of the do&trine. Among other means of 
improvement he derived great benefit from the praétice re- 
commended by Plutarch, of drawing up, from his own re- 
collection, compendious abridgments of the lectutes which 
he had heard from his preceptor. Of his laborious applica- 
tion he afforded evidence at the age of twenty-eight, by 
having then written, befides feveral other pieces, his ‘« Com- 
mentaries on the ‘Timzus of Plato,’? abounding with much 
learning of the times. He was inftru€ted by Plutarch’s 
daughter in the arts of divination, who inherited from her 
father many fecrets of this kind. By thefe helps, and the 
diligent perufal of the writings of Plotinus, Porphyry, 
Jamblicus, &c., he became a complete matter, not only of 
divine {cience, but of Theurgic powers. He hence became 
accomplifhed as a preceptor in the Alexandrian philofophy, 
and Syrian affociated him with himfelf in the Platonic chair 
at Athens. It is faid that he excelled all his predeceffors 
in this department, and improved the Ecle@tic fyftem by 
many new difcoveries, and was the author of many opinions 
which had never before entered the mind of man, both on 
the fubjeé&t of phyfics, and in the fublime fcience of ideas. 
His piety is highly extolled; he pratifed rigorous faftings, 
and fpent whole nights and days iu repeating prayers and 
hymns, that he might thereby prepare himfelf for imme- 
diate intercourfe with the gods. He died when he was 
about the age of 83 years. In his writings, Dr. Enfield 
fays he appears at once a man of learning and a fanatic. 
They contain a rude and undigefted mafs of materials, col- 
lected with bold variations from the Chaldaic, Orphic, 
Hermetic, Pythagoric, Platonic, and Ariftotelian doétrines, 
and adorned with fictions and allegorics, which, while they 
involve the fubjeéts upon which the writer treats in thick 
darknefs, difcover great luxuriance of imagination. - Amon 
the works which Proclus left behind him are, books ‘ De 
Providentia et Fato ;’? ** De decem Dubitationibus circa 
Providentiam ;”? and * Malorum Subfiftentia ;?? Latin ver- 
fions of which, from the Greek, were given by William de 
Morbeka, chaplain to the archbifhop of Corinth. Godfrey 
Olearius, and Hugo Grotius, publifhed Latin verfions of his 
Hymns to the Sun, to the Mufes, and to Venus. His 
work “ De Sphzxra, five Circulis Celeftibus Libellus,’? was 
copied in part from the Iagoge of Geminus, an aftronomer 
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of fome diftinétion in the time of Cicero, and frequently 


publifhed, but in its beft form by Bainbridge, Savilian pro- 
feflor of aftronomy at Oxford, in 1620. Many other pieces 
are enumerated in Enfield, fome as publifhed, fome as ftil] 
exilting in MS., and others no longer extant. 

PROCONDYLUS, ‘weoxovduroc, an appellation given to 
the frft point of each finger. See Exrremirizs. 


PRO-CONFESSO, in Law. When, upon a bill ex. 


hibited in chancery, the defendant appears, and is in con- 
tempt for not anfwering, and in cuftody; upon an habeas 
corpus (which is granted by order) to bring him to the 
bar, the court afligns him a day to anfwer ; which being ex- 
pired, and no anfiwer put in, a fecond habeas corpus is 
granted, anda farther day afligned; by which day, if he 
anfwer not, the bill upon the plaintiffs motion fhall be 
taken pro-confeflo, or as allowed, unlefs caufe be fhewn by 
a day, which the court ufually gives. For want of fuch 


caufe fhewed, upon motion, the fubftance of the plaintiff’s — 


bill fhould be decreed, as if it had been confeffed by the de- 
fendant’s anfwer ; or, after a fourth infufficient anfwer made 
to the bill, the matter of fact not {ufficiently anfwered unte, 
fhall be taken pro-confeffo. 

By ftat. 5 Geo. II. c. 25. it is enaéted, that in order 
to prevent a defendant’s eluding juitice, by abfconding to 
avoid a fubpeena, where the defendant canrot be found to 
be ferved with procefs of fubpcena, and abfconds (as is 
believed) to avoid being ferved with it, a day thall be ap- 
pointed him to appear to the bill of the plaintiff; which is 


to be inferted in the London Gazette, read in the parifh 


church where the defendant lait lived, and fixed up at the 


Royal Exchange; and if the defandant does not appear — 


upon that day, the bill fhall be taken pro-confeffo. 

PROCONNESIUM Marmor, a name given by the 
ancients to a f{pecies of marble, cailed alfo neuris and ela- 
phonefus, and by fome Cyzicum, from the works of a 
famous ftatuary of that name, many of which were made 
of it. It was of a blueifh white, lightly variegated with 
black ; this colcur ufually running in fmall veins, and not 
unaptly refembling, in many inflances, the courfe of the 
veins of a human body in the naked ftatues. It was alfo 
ufed in the fumptuous buildings of the Romans. See 
MARBLE. 

PROCONSUL, a Roman magiltrate, fent to govern a 
province, with a confular authority. 

The proconfuls were appointed out of the body of the 
fenate ; and ordinarily, as the year of any one’s confulate 
expired, he was fent proconful into fome province. 

The proconfuls had the fame honours, &c. with the con- 
fuls themfelves ; except that they had only fix li€tors and 
fafces before them. 

The proconfuls did not ordinarily hear and determine 
proceffes in perfon, but. had that office performed by their 
affeffors, or other judges, conftituted or delegated by them. 

As the proconfuls had the direction of juitice, of war, 
and of the revenues, they had their feveral lieutenants in 
each capacity: thefe were called gait, and were ordinarily 
nominated by the fenate., 

The proconfular. funétion only held a year. The charges 
of their journey, backwards and forwards, were borne by 
the public, and were called viaticum. 

After the partition of the provinces between Auguftus 
and the people, thofe who prefided over the provinces 
of the people were called efpecially proconfuls. See Pre- 
FECT. raitsa 

Livy, lib. viii. and lib. xxvi. mentions two oe 
of proconfuls; viz. fuch as being confuls had’their off 
prolonged beyond the time fettled by law; and fuch as 

were 
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were invefted with this honour, cither for the government 
of the provinces, or the command in war, who before were 
only in a private ftation. We alfo read of fuch as the 
fenate created proconfuls without a province, merely for 
the command of the army, and the care of the military 
difcipline ; and fuch as entered on their proconfular office 
before they were admitted to the confulfhip, though de- 
figned for this honour. 

ProconsvuL, in our Ancient Law Books, is fometimes 
wied for a juftice in eyre, or jufticé errant. 

PROCOPIUS, in Biography, one of the later Greek hifto- 
rians, was a native of Czfarea in Paleftine, where he obtained 
‘a high reputation as profeffor of rhetoric, and whence at 
Tength he repaired to Conftantinople. In the reign of Juftinian 
he engaged the confidence of the great general Belifarius, 
who made him his fecretary, and took him in his company 
to the campaigns in Afia, Africa, and Italy. The emperor 
honoured him with the title of ///uffris, and raifed him to 
the office of prefe& of Conftantinople. What his religion 
was is not certainly known, but Gibbon fuppofes him to 
have been an océafional conformift to Chriftianity, with a 
fecret attachment to paganifm and philofophy. He died 
about the year 560. 

Procopius was the author of a “ Hiftory,’”’ in eight 
books, of the public events of his own time, divided into 
the Perfic war, comprifed in two books; the Vandalic, in 
two books; the Gothic, in three: there is an eighth book, 
which is fupplemental and mifcellaneous, and comes down to 
the year 553. It is an elaborate and exaét performance: 
the facts are colleéted from perfonal obfervation or enquiry, 
and are related with freedom, and interfperfed with ufeful 
reflections. The charaéters of the different barbarous 
tribes which prefled upon the declining empire, are ftrongly 
painted. To thefe he afterwards added a ninth book, 
which he entitled “* Anecdota,”’? or Secret Hiftory; and 
in this Juftinian and his emprefs, Theodora, are drawn with 
the moft odious features; and of the latter, in particular, 
_ftories are told, which are a fcandal to her fex, as well as 
to her high ftatios. The books of Procopius on the 
Gothic war were publifhed by Leonardo Aretino, in Latin, 
as his own, in 1470. His works were mutilated by the 
firft Latin tranflators, and the Greek was not printed till 
1607. A Paris edition was publifhed by the Jefuit Claude 
Maltrel in 1663, in two vols. fol. Gr. et Lat. with the 
omiffion of moft of the anecdotes. Thefe were afterwards 
publifhed by Monnoye in the firft volume of the Mena- 
giana. Moreri. Gibbon. 

Procopius-Rasa, or the Shaven, a famous leader of the 
Huflites in Bohemia, was, in early life, fent to ftudy, and 
afterwards travelled in France, Italy, Spain, and the Holy 
Land. On his return he was obliged, againift his will, to 
receive the tonfure, and it is faid to be ordained priett ; 
but when the war of religion in Bohemia broke out, he 


jeined the Huffites under their great leader Zifka, and 


difplayed fo much courage and ability, that he obtained 
the confidence of that leaded and of the party. After the 
death of Zifka in 1424, Procopius fucceeded to the com- 
mand of the Huflites, who were making war upon the 
Catholics with all the ardour of enthufiafm, exafperated to 
favage ferocity by the perfecution they had undergone. 
He obtained very great fuccefles, and fpread terror through- 
out a large part of Germany. ‘T'he emperor Sigifmond 
fent deputies in 1428 to treat with him, and Procopius pro- 
feffed himfelf willing to make peace, and even to procure 
Sigifmond’s eleétion te the throne of Bohemia, provided 
the religious grievances of his party fhould be redrefled, 


. 
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and the privileges of the country confirmed. An evafive 
anfwer being returned, arms were again refumed, and the 
Huffites laid wafte Mifnia with fire and fword, and ex- 
tended their ravages to the furrounding countries. When 
the council of Bafil was convoked in 1431, Procopius iflued 
a circular letter in Latin, addreffed to all the fovereigas 
and ftates, fetting forth the complaints of his party, and 
propoling a difputation between the Catholic and Huflite 
doétors on feripture grounds. In reply to which a crufade 
was publifhed againft the Huffites, and an imperial army 
marched into Bohemia, which retaliated all the barbarities 
of that party, but being alarmed at the approach of the 
fetarian forces, fled with precipitation, leaving all their 
baggage and rich furniture as {poils to the enemy. In 
1433, Procopius and fome of the other leaders held feveral 
di{putations without effeét with the Catholics, and on their 
return hoftilities were renewed. Procopius laid fiege to 
Pilfen in Bohemia, but was obliged to raife it with great 
lofs in 1434. He foon afterwards received a mortal wound, 
and died, leaving a name in his party for the greatnefs of 
his exploits, and the ferocioufnefs of his manners. Some 
of his letters have been publifhed in the laft volume of the 
collection of ancient documents by Martenne and Durand. 
Univer. Hift. Moreri. 

Procorius of Gaza, celebrated as a f{cripture commen- 
tator, flourifhed under the reign of the emperor Juftin I. 
He prefided with great reputation over a rhetorical {chool 
in Gaza of Paleftine, whence he derived his furname. 
There is {till extant an eloquent funeral oration in praife 
of his talents and virtues, pronounced by Choricius, his dif- 
ciple and fucceflor, when the infirmities of age obliged him 
to refign the rhetorical chair. This oration was publifhed 
with a Latin verfion, by John Chriftian Wolf, and is in- 
ferted in the eighth volume of Fabricius’s ‘* Bibliotheca 
Greca.”’ Procopius applied himfelf to the ftudy of the 
orthodox fathers and commentators of the holy fcriptures, 
and he himfelf compiled commentaries on various books of 
the bible, which are now frequently referred to, and which 
are executed with confiderable judgment, as well as in a 
polifhed ftyle, and have been ufeful to fucceeding writers. 
Thofe given to the world confift of «« Commentaria, feu, 
Efnyrlixas cxoros in O&ateuchum,” publifhed at Zurich in 
1555: ‘ Scholia in Quatuor Libros Regum et duos Chro- 
nicorum,”’ tranflated into Latin from the Greek by Lewis 
Lavater, and publifhed in Greek and Latin at Leyden; 
and “ Variorum in Efaiam Prophetam Commentariorum Epi- 
tome,’”? 1580. It is not known whether he was the author 
of “« Letters’? written in an elegant ftyle, in the collection 
of Greek Letters printed by Aldus, and afcribed to Pro- 
copius the fophift, or whether they were written by Pro- 
copius the hiftorian. Moreri. 

PROCREATION, Procreatio, the aétion of begets 
ting and bringing forth children. See Generation. 

PROCRIS, in Botany. See ELatostema. 

PROCTALGIA, Proctitis, in Medicine, from rgwxrocy 
anus, and aryns pain, a term employed by Sauvages to denote 
the varieties of difeafe affe€ting the anus, of which he enume- 
rates feveral fpecies, including inflammation, cancer, fiftula, 
intertrigo, rhagades, hemorrhoids, prolapfus, &c. Nofol. 
Method. clafs vii. gen. 32. The various kinds of inflam- 
mation and abfceffes affe€ting this part of the body, are 
treated of in the article Fistuwa. 

PROCTOR, Procuraror, a perfon commiflioned to 
aét as proxy, or delegate, in behalf of another. See 
PROcCURATOR. 

Proctor, Procurator, in the Civil Law, is an officer ap- 
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pointed to appear in court, and manage the caufes of par- 
ties who will make ufe of his procuration. 

Anciently every body was obliged to appear in perfon ; 
and when the affair happened to be drawn out to a great 
length, they were allowed to create a proctor, or proxy, 
in their caufe. See ATTORNEY. ds 

But this was a favour only granted for a certain time, 
till towards the middle of the fixteenth century, when it 
was decreed, that all procuration fhould hold till revoked. 

Proctors in the Commons, are perfons filled in the 
civil and ecclefiaftical laws, who exhibit their proxies, and 
make themfelves parties for their clients, to draw up acts 
and pleadings, produce witnefles, prepare caufes for fentences, 
and attend the advocates with the proceedings. They are 
about fifty in number; are admitted by the archbifhop’s 
fiat ; and wear black robes, and hoods lined with white furs. 

By 3 Jac. c. 5. no recufant convict fhall practife in the 
civil law as proétor ; but this was repealed by 31 Geo. III. 
. 32. which introduces a new oath to be taken by Roman 
Catholics praCtifing the law: and by 5 Geo. Il. c. 18. no 
proctor in any court fhall be a juftice of the peace, during 
{uch time as he fhall continue in the bufinefs and practice of 
a proétor. Moreover, by 48 Geo. IIl. c. 149. every ad- 
miffion of any perfon to the office of proétor in any of the 
courts fhall be upon a 20/. ftamp. And every practifing 
foliciter, attorney, notary, proctor, agent, or procurator, 
mutt take out a certificate annually ; upon which there fhall 
be charged, if he refide in the city of London or Weit- 
minfter, or within the limits of the two-penny poit, in 
England, or within the city or fhire of Edinburgh, and 
(hall have been admitted to his office three years, 10/.; if 
not fo long, 5/. If he fhall refide elfewhere, and have been 
admitted three years, 6/.; if not fo long, 3/. 

Procrors of the Clergy, are deputies, or reprefentatives, 
chofen by the clergy of each diocefe, two for eachs and 
by the cathedral and collegiate churches, one for each, to 
fit in the lower houfe of convocation. 

Procrors in the Univerfity, are two officers chofen from 
among the ftudents, to fee good orders and exercifes daily 
performed there. aging 

Procror’s Creek, in Geography, a river of Virginia, 
which runs into James river, N. lat. 37° 24/. W. long. 
77. 30 

Proctor’s Point, a cape on the S. coaft of the ifland of 
Antigua, E. of Falmouth harbour. N. lat. 17° 8’. W. 
long. 61° 20!. 

PROCUBITORES, among the Romans, an appella- 
tion given to the velites, becaufe, when the enemy was near, 
they always formed the outguard. 

PROCULIANS and Sasinrans, in Antiquity, two 
famous feéts which divided the Roman jurifprudence, form- 
ing two {choois, and deriving their refpeétive appellations 
frém Proculius and Sabinus, their moft celebrated teachers. 
The two fages of the law, Alcius Capito and Antiftius 
Labeo, belonged to thefe fchools, which thus maintained 
their inveterate confli& from the age of Auguftus to that 
of Adrian. 

PROCULS, in Geography, a town of Pruffia; 10 miles 
§.S.E. of Memel. 

PROCUMBENT Leaves, in Botany, fuch leaves of 
plants as lie fiat, or trailing on the ground. 

PROCUPIA, in Geography, a town of European Tur- 
key, in Servia, formerly the capital of Dardania; the fee 
of two archbifhops, one Rafcian, the other Latin ; 16 miles 
W. of Niffa. N. lat. 43° 30!. E. long. 21° 30. 

PROCURATION, or Procuracy, an aé& or inftru- 
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ment by which a perfon is empowered to treat, tranfaét, re= 
ceive, &c. in another’s name, as if he himfelf were aQually 
prefent. 

When a man treats in behalf of another, the firft thing 
is to examine his procuration or procuracy. 

Procuration is now little ufed in this fenfe, except in the 
cafe of a perfon who colle&ts the fruits of a benefice for 
another. 

ProcuraTion, in the Canon Law, is ufed for the 
repalt, or entertainment, anciently given to church officers, 
or ordinaries, who came to vifit in churches or monatteries, 
whether they were bifhops, archdeacons, or vifitors. Pro- 
curation was due to the pope’s legate, and even to popes 
themfelves, when they came into France; and the charge 
was comprifed in the bulls then granted. 

Complaints were frequently made to the pope of the 
exceffive charges of the procurations of bifhops and arch- 
deacons; upon which they were prohibited by feveral 
councils and bulls. 

That of Clement I[V., mentioned in the Monafticon, is 
very exprefs; in which that pope tells us, complaint had 
been made, that the archdeacon of Richmond, vifiting the 
diocefe, travelled with one hundred and three horfes, twenty- 
one dogs, and three hawks; and did fo grievoufly opprefs 
a religious houfe with that vaft equipage, that he caufed 
the monks to {pend in an hour as much as would have 
maintained them a long time. 

ProcuraTion is now ufed for a fum of money paid 
yearly by parifh-priefts to the bifhop or archdeacon, in lieu 
of this entertainment, towards defraying the charge of their 
vifitation. 

Thefe procurations were anciently fo extravagant and 
oppreffive, that feveral conftitutions were framed by Lang- 
ton and others to reftrain them. * The laft conftitution of 
this kind by Stratford, by putting it in the choice of the 
incumbent, whether he would entertain the vifitor in pro- 
vifions, or compound for it by a certain fum of money, was 
the caufe of the cuftom generally prevailing afterwards, and 
which now univerfally obtains, of a fixed payment in money, 
inftead of a procuration in meat, drink, provender, and 
other accommodation. 

Procuration is due to the perfon vifiting, of common 
right; and though originally due by reafon of vifitation 
only, yet the fame may be due without a¢tual vifitation. 
The conftitutions to which we have abeve referred, limit the 
payment, in provifions or money, to a¢tual vifitation, and 
warrant the denial of them when no vifitation is held. 
Upon this a doubt has been raifed, whether thofe arch- 
deacons who are not permitted to vifit, but are inhibited 
from doing it in the bifhop’s triennial vifitation, have a 
right to require procurations for that year. Thofe who 
maintain the negative, found their opinion upon the exprefs 
letter both of the ancient canon law, and of our own pro- 
vincial conftitutions. But others, who undertake to defend 
the rights of the archdeacons, allege, that though it might 
be reafonable that they lofe their procurations, in cafe 
they negle& their office of vifiting (which, by the way, 
was all that the ancient conftitutions meant), yet that reafon 
doth not hold, when they are reftrained and inhibited from 
it ; and that procurations are rated in the valuation of king 
Henry VIIL., as part of the revenues of every archdeacon, 
who therefore pays a certain annual tenth for them; and 
the law could never intend the payment of the tenth part 
every year, if there had been any year in which he was not 
to receive the nine parts. Thele two arguments (fays 
Dr. Gibion) are fo ftrong in favour of the mile 
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right, the firft in reafon, and the fecond in law as well as 
reafon, that it is needlefs to fay more on that head. 

Procurations are fueable only in the fpiritual court, and 
are merely an ecclefiaftical duty. (L. Raym. 450.) And 
they may be levied by fequeftration, or other ecclefiaftical 

efs. (Gibf. 1546.) By the law of the {piritual court, 
ll years make a cuftom or prefcription. (1 Peere W. 
657. Str. 421.) If there be a parfonage and vicarage 
endowment, only one is to pay procurations, but cuftom, 
or the endowment if extant, direéts which of them is 
chargeable. A chapel of eafe fhall be included in the pro- 
curation of the mother church. (Lind. 223. Deg. p. 2. 
¢.15.) Churches newly erected fhall be rated to procurations, 
according to the proportion paid by the neighbouring 
churches. (Gibf. 976.) Donatives and free chapels pay 
no procurations to any ecelefiaftical ordinary, becaufe they 
are not vifitable by any. Deg. p. 2. 15. 

ProcuRATION, in Commerce, Sc. When exchange is 
made in the name and for the account of a third perfon, by 
virtue of full power, and authority given by him, commonly 
termed “ procuration,”? fuch bills (of exchange) may be 
drawn, fubfcribed, indorfed, accepted, and negociated, not 
in the name or for the account of the manager or tranfaétor 
of any or all of thefe branches of remittances, but in the 
name and for the account of the perfon who authorifed them. 
See Power of Attorney, and Bius of Exchange. 

PROCURATOR, Proeror, or Proxy, a perfon who 
has a charge, or office committed to him, to aét in behalf 
of another. 

Thus the proxies of the lords in parliament, in our law- 
books, are called procurators. 

The word is alfo ufed for a vicar, or lieutenant. 
in Petrus Blefenfis, we read of a procurator regni. 

Thofe who manage caufes in Doétors’ Commons, are 
alfo called procurators or proctors. 

The bifhops are fometimes ealled procuratores ecclefiarum, 
and the reprefentatives fent by the clergy to convocation, 
procurutores cleri. 

In our ftatutes, a perfon who gathers the fruits of a 
benefice for another, is particularly called a procurator, and 
the inftrument empowering him to receive the fame, is 
termed a procuracy. 

Precurator is alfo a kind of magiftrate, in feveral 
cities of Italy, who takes care of the public interetts. 
There are procurators of St. Mark at Venice, at Genoa, 
&c. 

Originally there was but one procurator of St. Mark at 
Venice: in 1442 the number was augmented to nine, when 
the fenate made a decree, appointing, that, for the future, 
none fhould be admitted to the dignity, but after the death 
of fome of the nine. But, in the neceilities of the republic, 
the number was afterwards enlarged to forty; though of 
thefe there are only nine that bear the title of procurators, 
and whofe place is regularly filled. They are adminiftrators 
ef the church of St. Mark, and of the revenues attached to 
it, the patrons of orphans, and the executors of teftaments. 

This office receives more luftre from the merit of thofe 
who difcharge it, than from its authority. They are 
clothed in black, or violet, with ducal fleeves. 

Procurator Monaflerii, anciently was the advocate of 
areligious houfe, who was to folicit the intereft, and plead the 
caufes, of the fociety. See Apvocare and ApvowEE. 

Procuratores Lcclefie Parochialis, are the church- 
wardens, whofe office is to act as proxies and reprefentatives 


meacrarch. 
if CURATORES, in the Roman Law, were fuch lawyers 
as aflifted the plaintiff in proving, or the defendant in clear- 


Thus, 
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ing himfelf from the matter of fat. Thefe, as well as the 
patrom (fee Parron and Apvocare), were feleéted out of 
the ableft lawyers, and had their names entered ia the matri- 
culation book of the forum. 

This was one condition requifite to give them the liberty 
of pleading ; the other was the being retained by one party, 
or receiving a fee, which they termed mandatum. 

Procuratonss Ce/faris, among the Romans, were officers, 
often mentioned by Tacitus and Suetonius, who were fent 
by the emperors into every province, to receive and regu- 
late the public revenue, and to difpofe of it at the emperor’s 
command, The procurator of Judea was invefted with all 
the authority proper to the Proconful, which fee ; and, as 
the learned bifhop Pearfon obferves on the Creed, art. 4, 
even with the power of life and death. 

PROCYON, in Afronomy, a fixed ftar of the fecond 
magnitude, in Canis minor. 

PROD, in Rural Economy, a term fignifying a fhort 
{fpike. It alfo fignifies a goad for driving oxen, and like- 
wife a fharpened picce of ftick for keeping thatch upon 
{tacks, buildings, &c. 

PRODANO, in Geography, an ifland in the Mediter- 
ranean, near the coaft of Morea, anciently called « Sphac- 
teria ;”? 36 miles S.S.E. of Zante. N. lat. 37° 15'. E. 
long. 21° 24!. 

PRODEGAS, a town of South America; in the pro- 
vince of Quito ; 38 miles N.N.E. of Guayaquil. 

PRODES Honmes, q. d. wife or difcrete men, in our 
Ancient Cuftoms, a title given to the barons, and other mili- 
tary tenants, who were called to the king’s council, and 
were to give advice according to the beft of their prudence 
and knowledge. 

PRODICTATOR, among the Romans, a magiftrate 
who had the power, and did the office of a diétator. 

The Romans fometimes created a prodi¢tator, in cafes 
where they could not have a diétator. Fabius Maximus was 
prodictator. 

PRODIGALITY is a term, the meaning and applica- 
tion of which are well known. We fhall, therefore, under 
this head, only take occafion to obferve, that, by the Roman 
law, if a man by notorious prodigality was in danger of 
waiting his eftate, he was looked upon as non compos, and 
cominitted to the care of curators, or tutors, by the pretor. 
And by the laws of Solon, fuch prodigals weré branded 
with perpetual infamy. 

PRODIGY, in Mythological and Fabulous Hiflory, an 
event which really or appareatly deviated from the ordinary 
courfe of nature, and which credulity and fuperftition in- 
terpreted as an omen or prefage of good or ill fortune. 
(See Presace.) The hiftory of paganifm abounds with 
occurrences of this kind, and with an ample account of cere- 
monies which they were the occafion of introducing. An 
accidental, and {fometimes a merely imaginary coincidence 
between the event, deemed a prodigy, and the circum- 
{tances that followed it, led the credulous to conneé&t them 
together, and to confider the former as the caufe, or at leait 
asthe prefage of the other. The hiftorians of antiquity, 
fuch as Livy, Dionyfius Halicarnaflenfis, Pliny, Valerius 
Maximus, &c. &c. have recorded various occurrences of 
this nature, and the political ufes to which they were applied 
by the crafty and defigning. The prodigies treated of by 
the ancients, are reduced by Bannier into two clafles. In the 
firft, he comprehends thofe reputed miracles of paganifm, 
which have been confidered as inexplicable, without having 
recourfe to a fupernatural caufe. Such have been reckoned 
the ftory of the Di Penates, or houfhold gods, related by 
Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus (lib. i.) ; that of Jupiter Ter- 

minalis, 
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minalis, which it was impoffible to force from its place at the 
time of building the Capitol; the adventure of Accius Nz- 
vius, who cut, as it is faid, a flint ftone with a-razor, to 
convince the incredulity of a king of Rome, who flighted 
the augurs and the Tufcan divination; that of the vettal 
virgin AZmilia, who drew water in a fieve ; that of another 
veftal, who with her girdle drew to fhore a fhip which had 
been ftranded ; and, to mention no more of a fimilar kind, 
for they are numerous, and all equally incredible, that of 
the fhield which fell from heaven, under the reign of Numa 
Pompilius. The prodigies of the fecond clafs were purely 
natural events, but being lefs frequent, and feeming to be 
deviations from the ordinary courfe of nature, they were 
afcribed to a fuperior caufe by the credulous and fupertti- 
tious. Such were various meteors, the appearances of fire 
and light in the night, monftrous births of men or of animals, 
fhowers of blood, of ftones, or of afhes, and many other 
things, which were natural, but the caufes of which were 
not inveftigated or not underftood. All thefe prodigies have 
diminifhed in number, as a fpirit of inquiry and know- 
ledge have prevailed, and thofe which have not been ex- 
plained have had fecret caufes, which the moft fagacious and 
diligent inquirers have not been able to explore. To the 
number of fuch incredible prodigies, fome writers have re- 
ferred Conftantine’s luminous trophy of the crofs, which he 
obferved above the meridian fun, and infcribed with the fol- 
lowing words, BY THIS, CONQUER, and which the emperor 
either thought he faw, under the delufion of his fancy and 
fenfes, or faid he faw, to anfwer his own political purpofes. 
The latter alternative is adopted by Mr. Gibbon. Hitt. of 
Rome, vol. iii. See Cross. 

PRODROMUS, podgouoc, literally denotes a fore- 
funner, an harbinger. Hence, 

Propromus Morbus, among Phy/icians, is ufed for a lefler 
difeafe, which precedes, or foreruns, a greater. 

Thus, a ftraightnefs of the breaft is a prodromus of a con- 
{umption, &c. A vertigo is fometimes a prodromus of an 
apoplexy. 

PRODUCE, Ner. See Net Produce. 

PRODUCING, in Geometry, denotes the continuing a 
right line, or drawing it out farther, till it have any affigned 
length, 

PRODUCT, in Arithmetic and Geometry, the fatum of 
two numbers, or the quantity arifing from, or produced by, 
the multiplication of two or, more numbers, lines, &c. into 
one another. 

Thus, if 6 be multipliewby 8, the produé is 48. 

In hnes it is always (and fometimes in numbers) called 
the re€tangle, between the two lines multiplied by ene 
another. 

PRODUCTION. See GENERATION, and PropaGca- 
TION. 

PropwucTion, in Anatomy, a continuation or procefs. 


PRODZELDEN, or Procretpen, in Geography, a 
town of Germany, in Hefle-Darmftadt ; feven miles E. of 
Miltenberg. 

PROEDRYI, Mpo:de, among the Athenians, magiftrates 
whofe bufinefs it was to propofe to the people the things they 
were to deliberate upon and determine at every aflembly, 
after which their offices expired. 

They were fo called from the privilege they enjoyed, of 
always having the firft feats at aflemblies. See Epr- 
STATES. 

PROEM, Proemium, a term anciently ufed for preface. 

PROEMPTOSIS, in Afronomy, that which makes the 
new moons appear a day later, by means of the lunar equa- 
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tion, than they would do without that equation. 
TEMPTOSIS. 

PROENCA a Velho, in Geography, a town of Portu- 
gal, in the province of Beira; 17 miles N.E. of Cattel- 


Branco. 


PROEROSIA, in Mythology, afeltival of Ceres, infti- 


tutedto her honour in Attica, and fo called becaufe it was 
celebrated before fowing and tilling: and the goddefs her- 
felf was called by the fame name. - 
PROFANATION, in Religion, the doing of fomething 
which is difrefpe€tful to holy or facred things. 
ProranatTIon of the Lord’s day. See Sunpay. 
PROFANE, a term ufed in oppofition to holy, facred. 


Except churches, and church-yards, all places are efteem- 


ed profane. By the canon law, a facred chalice, or cup, be- 
comes profane, by giving it a blow with a hammer. 


PRoFANE is alfo applied, in general, to all perfons who 


have not the facred charaGter ; and all things which do not 
belong to the fervice of religion. ' 

In this fenfe, Xenophon, Seneca, &c. are profane au- 
thors. The heathen priefts, pontiffs, &c. alfo pafs with us 
for profane. 

PROFANENESS denotes a difrefpeét paid to the name 
of God, and to things and perfons confecrated to him. 
ftatute 19 Geo. II. cap. 21. which repeals all former ones, 


every labourer, failor, or foldier, fhall forfeit 1s. for every” 


profane oath or curfe; every other perfon under the degree 


of a gentleman, 2s. ; and every gentleman, or perfon of fu- 
perior rank, 5s. tothe poor of the parifh ; and on a fecond _ 


conviction, double; and for every fubfequent conviction, 
treble the fum firft forfeited, with all charges of conviction ; 
and in default of payment fhall be fent to the houfe of cor- 
reétion for tendays. Any juftice of the peace may convi@ 
upon his own hearing, or the teftimony of one witnefs; and 
any conftable or peace officer, upon his own hearing, may 
fecure any offender, and carry him before a juftice, and there 
convict him. Ifthe juftice omits his duty, he forfeits 5/. and 
the conftable 40s. And the aé& is to be read in all parifh 
churches and public chapels, the Sunday after every quar- 
ter day, on pain of 5/. to be levied by warrant. from any 
juttice. By 22 Geo. II. c. 33. art. 2. all flag-officers, and 
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all perfons in or belonging to his majefty’s fhips or veflels of _ 


war, being guilty of profane oaths, curfings, exclamations, 
or other {candalous ations, in derogation of God’s honour, 
and corruption of good manners, fhall incur fuch punifhment 
as a court-martial fhall think fit to impofe, and as the nature 
and degree of their offence fhall deferve. Befides this pu- 
nifhment for taking God’s name in vain in commen. dif- 
courfe, it is enacted by fat. 3 Jac. 1. cap. 21. that ifin any 
{tage-play, interlude, or fhow, the name of the Holy Tri- 
nity, or any of the perfons therein, bejeftingly or profanely 
ufed, the offender fhall forfeit 10/. one moiety to the king, 
and the other to the informer. See BLAspHEMY and To- 
LERATION. 

PROFECTITIOUS. See ApvenTiTI0Us, and Goons. 

PROFER, formed of the French proferer, to produce, in 
Law, the time appointed for the accounts of fheriffs, and 
other officers, to be given. into the exchequer ; which, by. 
{tat. 51 Hen. III. is to-be twice in the year. 

Prorer is alfo ufed for an offer, or endeavour to proceed 
in an a¢tion, by a person concerned fo to do. 

Trinity term fhall begin the Monday next after Trinity, 
Sunday, whenever it fhall happen to fall, for the keeping of 
the efloigns, profers, returns, and other ceremonies, here- 
tofore inufe. Stat. an. 32 Hen. VIII. > aie 

Prorer the half mark. See Haxr-mark. 

PROFERT im Curia, in Law, is where the plaintiff in, 
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am action declares upon a deed, or the defendant pleads a 
deed, he mutt do it with a profert in curia, to the end that 
the other party may at his own charges have a copy of it, 
and until that time he is not obliged to anfwer it. 

_PROFESSED Monk, or Nun, one who, having made 

the vow, is admitted of a religious order. 

In this fenfe the word is ufed in oppofition to novice. 
PROFESSIO Vinuiraris. See Vinuiratis. | 
PROFESSION, Proressio, in a monattic fenfe, the 

entering into areligious order; or an action whereby a per- 
fon offers himfelf to God, by a vow of obferving three things : 
wiz. obedience, chaftity, and poverty ; which he promifes 
inviolably to maintain. 

This is called fan@e religionis profeffio, and the perfon, a re- 
figious profeffed. 

Perions are not admitted to make profeflion till aftera year 
of probation. 

PROFESSOR, inthe Univerfties, a perfon who teaches 
or lectures, publicly, fome art or fcience, in a chair efta- 
blifhed for that purpofe. : 

The profeflors, in foreign univerfities, teach the arts, and 
have their claffes of pupils; thofe in our univerfities only 
read public leétures in term-time. 

- Of profeffors we have a great number, fome denominated 

from the arts they profefs, as ca/uiflical profeffor, Hebrew 
feflor, phyfic profeflor, divinity profeflor, &c. Others, 
From thofe who founded the profeflorfhip, or affigned a re- 
venue for the fupport of the profeflor, as the Savilian pro- 
feffors of aftronomy and geometry, the Lucafian profeflor of 
mathematics, Margaret proteflor of divinity, &c. 

Proressors, Regius. See Recius. 

PROFICISCENDUM, Capias ConduGos ad profici/een- 
dum. See Captas. 

PROFILE, in Archite@ure, the figure or draught of a 
building, fortification, or the like; in which are exprefled 
the feveral heights, widths, and thicknefles, fuch as they 
would appear, were the building cut down perpendicularly 
from the roof to the foundation. 

Whence the profile is alfo called the /edion. fometimes 
the orthographical fe@ion : and, by Vitruvius, alfo the /cta- 

raphy. 

: bhle, in this fenfe, amounts to the fame with elevation ; 
and itands oppofed to a plan, or ichnography. 

Prorite is alfo ufed for the contour, or outline of a 
figure, building, member of architecture, or the like ; as a 
bafe, acorniche, &c. 

Hence profiling is fometimes ufed for defigning, or de- 
{eribing the member with rule, compafs, &c. 

 Provite of a Fortification. See FortiricaTIon. 

| Prorixe, in Sculpture and Painting. A head, a portrait, 
_&c. are faid to be in profile, when they are reprefented fide- 
ways, or in a fide-view. 
_ As, when in portrait, there is but one fide of the 
face, one eye, one cheek, &c. fhewn, and nothing of the 
other. On almoft all medals the faces are reprefented in 
rofile. 

PROFIT of Stock, in Political Economy, is that which 
is produced by means of a capital above its value. Capi- 
tals are in general confumed or employed, with the view to 

ain by their employment. In the latter cafe, the capital 

is either lent to another individual, who confumes it, and 
reftores it to the owner out of fome other fource, with pro- 
fit ; or the capitalift employs his ftock in the payment of 
fuch labour as produces more than the value of his capital. 
The firft of thefe two ways of employing capital, though 
it may be beneficial to the capitalift, produces no advantage 
te the country. The fecond is that which yields the moft 
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regular and higheft profits. A capital may be confidered 
as a machine, by the ufe of which fomething is to be gained. 
The capitalift is the owner of the machine, and he who ufes 
it for the purpofe of producing fomething ufeful with it, is, 
as we have feen inthe article Pricr, called the undertaker. 
The former has nothing to do but to lend it ; the latter 
regulates its operations, and difpofes of its produce. When 
the functions of capitalift, undertaker, and labourer, exift in 
the fame perfon, the whole produce of his ftock and labour 
belongs to that individual: in general they are different per- 
fons. In either cafe we muft diftinguith the fhares of profit 
enjoyed by the capitalift, undertaker, and labourers in their 
different capacities. The labourer returns for his wages 
fomething of greater value, and it is the furplus of this 
value which conftitutes the profit of ftock. The capital is 
reftored to the capitalift, but the furplus or profit is divided 
bet ween him and the undertaker. What the former receives 
for the mere aét of lending his capital is called intereft, what 
the latter gets for the management or enterprize, is called 
the profit of the undertaker. This profit is a reward, not 
only for his fkill and trouble in the management of the un- 
dertaking, but alfo for the rifk conneéted with the fame. 
The rewards of an undertaker muft always be more confi- 
derable than thofe of a common labourer, for otherwife he 
would prefer being a labourer, whofe occupation is not at- 
tended with any Racate But independently of this, the 
nature of his bufinefs entitles-him to a higher reward. More- 
over, in thofe who undertake the employment of another 
perfon’s capital, certain requifites are looked for. They 
ought to be pofleffed of property of fome kind or other, as 
a fecurity to the capitalift, or their moral qualities muft in- 
{pire great confidence, and either the one or the other, or 
both conjoined, muft be in proportion to the amount of the 
capitals which their enterprize requires. They muft be men 
of talent, of judgment, and induftry. Different under- 
takings require thofe qualities in different degrees, which 
caufe a difference in their profits. Hence it is extremely dif- 
ficult to afcertain the principles by which the profit of the 
undertaker is regulated. At any rate, the profit of ftock 
ought to be gréaterthan the ufual rate of intereft ; fo that 
the furplus above the intereft ought to be fufficient to en- 
able the undertaker to live according to his rank of life, and 
fave fomething to accumulate a capital for himfelf. 

The market price of this profit follows the general rule 
of all market prices. As long as fkilful undertakers are 
{fcarce, their profits are great, but when a country abounds 
with clever men in that line, their profits are fmall. When 
the profits of the undertakers are generally high, the rate of 
intereft is alfo high. In that cafe the clafs of undertakers 
is increafing ; they ftrive to deprive each other of capital, by 
offering higher intereft. Where the profits are fmall, the 
rate of intereft is neceflarily low. Wealth of Nations. Boi- 
leau’s Political Economy. 

Prorirs, Pernor of. See Pernor. 

PROFLUVIA, in Medicine, difeafes accompanied with 
fever, and with increafed excretion of fome fluid, naturally 
not bloody: whence the order of profluvia, in Dr. Cullen’s 
arrangement of difeafes, includes only two genera; the ca- 
tarrh, or morbid excretion of mucus from the noftrils, 
throat, and bronchial paflages ; and dy/entery, with a morbid 
excretion of mucus, with er without blood, from the bowels. 
See his Nofol. Method. clafs 1. ord. v. 

PROFLUVIUM, any kind of flux, or copious and 
liquid evacuation. Thus, profluvium veneris fignifies a diar- 
rhea. Dr. Cullen, after Vogel, has ufed the word in the 
plural, to denote an order of febrile difeafes. See the pre- 
ceding article. 
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Proriuvium Menfium, a profufe difcharge of the men- 
ftrual flux. See MENsEs. 

PROFUNDUS, in Anatomy, a name given by Al- 
binus, Hunaud, and others, to a mufcle of the wrilt, 
generally known by the name of the perforans. Thefe 
authors called, in the fame manner, the perforatus of others 
the fublimis. 

PROGAL-INSECT, an animal nearly approaching to 
the gall-infe& clafs, but differing from it in fome refpeéts, 
and called by this name from its refemblance to thofe crea- 
tures; as the creatures fomewhat approaching to the fcarab 
or beetle clafs, but not regularly of it, are called pro- 
fearabs. ee ey 

Animals of this clafs pafs a great part of their lives in the 
{ame manner with the gall-infeéts, faftened to the bark of a 
tree, and there remain motionlefs : fome of them alfo, in the 
manner of the gall-infects, cover their young brood with 
their bodies; but they are eafily diftinguifhable as animals, 
in all the {tages of their lives, and in that they differ from 
the others. The annular depreflions of their bodies may in 
all their ftates be diftinguifhed, efpecially with the help of a 
magnifying glafs; whereas thofe of the gall-infeéts all dif- 
appear as they grow towards their utmoft bulk. 

If the gall-infe&ts are worthy of obfervation, on account 
of the great value of one fpecies of them, the kermes; the 
progal-infeéts are at lea{t equally fo on the fame account, 
fince the cochineal belongs to this clafs. 

The moft common and obfervable fpecies of the progal- 
infe&t clafs, is that of the elm. 

PROGNOSIS, in Medicine, from reo, before, and y1ucxw, 
I know, the foretelling the event of any difeafe, or the ap- 
proach of difeafe. 13 ae 

There is no part of the {cience of medicine, which it is fo 
difficult to teach by precept as the principles of prognofis ; 
the application of which, at leaft, muft be learned exclu- 
fively from experience of the ordinary progrefs and tendency 
of certain combinations of fymptoms. The very young 

raCtitioner, and above all the pretender to medical know- 
aes, are, therefore, ufually very deficient in this {pecies 
of fkill: with this difference, that the former daily mul- 
tiplies his knowledge by obfervation ; while the latter, being 
devoid of principles, is incapable of improvement, unlefs he 
poffefs an unufual fhare of {agacity and attention. For the 
power of anticipating the courfe of the fymptoms of difeafe, 
mult be founded on a knowledge of the nature of thofe 
fymptoms ; that is, of the actual ftate of the different or- 
gans of the body which they indicate, This, however, im- 
plies alfo that degree of knowledge of the ftru€ture and 
functions of the living body, which belong to anatomy and 
phyfiology, without which it is impoflible that any clear in- 
dications can be inferred from certain fymptoms: the ftruc- 
ture of the: machine, and its healthy mode of ation, mutt 
be underltood, before we can either appreciate or compre- 
hend the derangements of its parts. It is upon a clear efti- 
mation, then, of the extent of mifchief already done in any 
important organ, or likely to enfue from the violence of the 
ation going on, ‘which muft be eftimated from the fymp- 
toms,) that a found prognofis can alone be founded: in 
other words, he who, from previous knowledge of the na- 
ture of the living body, and from greater opportunities, or, 
what is ftill more important, from greater attention and ac- 
curacy in the difcrimination of fymptoms, acquaints himfelf 
moft thoroughly with the dauah nature of the difeafe, will 
be the beft able, not only to cure the difeafe, but to anti- 
cipate its changes and termination. 

The danger or fafety indicated by certain fymptoms will 
be exaétly in the ratio of the importance of the organs dif- 
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eafed, and of the degree of the morbid derangement which | 


is a€tually produced, or the violence of the a¢tion which is 
geing on in them, the tendency of which is to produce or- 
ganic derangement. The affections of particular organs are 
diftinguifhed, partly by the feat of pain, tumour, change of 
colour, &c. where thefe exift, but principally by the par- 
ticular funétions which are difturbed. For as phyfiology 
teaches us, that certain funétions are performed by par- 
ticular organs ; fo, where we have no opportunity, like the 
common mechaniit, of examining the organs themfelves, we 
mutt infer their derangement from the excefs, defe&, or un- 
natural performance of thefe funétions. The three great 
organs, the funétions of which are immediately neceflary te 
the continuance of life, are the brain, the heart, and the 
lungs; for the functions of the nervous fyftem, the circula- 
tion, and refpiration, cannot be long fufpended, without 
occafioning death ; and death, in all cafes, takes place from 
the ceffation of one or other of thefe three functions. (See 
Deatn.) Ii is chiefly, therefore, from the violent dif- 
turbance of one or more of thefe funétions, that the prog- 
nofis in acute difeafes becomes unfavourable. In chronic 
difeafes, however, where no organ immediately neceflary to 
life may be affeéted, the prognofis may {till be unfavourable, 
in confequence of the ferious derangement of lefs vital, 
though important, organs, which are abfolutely neceflary 
to the conftitution, and ‘contribute to fome of the purpofes 
of life; as in organic difeafes of the ftomach, ‘liver, fpleen, 
mefentery, kidnies, bladder, uterus, &c. and even of the 
bones, mufcles, and ligaments. 

As we have detailed, under the head of each difeafe re- 
{pe&tively, the fymptoms which afford a favourable or un- 
favourable prognofis, it will not be neceflary to enter at any 
length here into the particular prognoftics, which the various 
circumftances of difeafe may give rife to. We fhall, there- 
fore, exemplify very briefly the mode in which the prog- 
noftics are deduced in violent difeafes, from indications re- 
lative to the three great funétions juft mentioned. 

In all febrile difeafes, great difturbance of the funétions 
of the brain, or common fenforium, is indicative of danger. 
The exiftence of this difturbance is denoted by aberration of 
the intelledual funétions ; as by delirium, whether furious 
and noify, or Jow and muttering; by ftupor, lofs of me- 
mory, and incoherence of thought. It is denoted alfo by 
morbid changes in the organs of fenfe; as by extreme fenfi- 
bility to light, or by partial or total blindnefs; by the ap- 
pearance of black fpots, {petra, {parks of light, &c. float- 
ing before the eyes; by acutenefs of hearing, or by deaf- 
nefs; by perverfion or lofs of tafte, and of feeling as to 
external obie&ts; by coma, or by great watchfulnefs. It 
is indicated, moreover, by a difordered {tate of volition and 
mufcular motions; as by {pafms, fubfultus of the tendons, 
and convulfions; by fquinting of the eyes, diitortions of 
the countenance, dilatation of the pupils; and by proftra- 
tion, or a preternatural exertion, of the mufcular ftrength. 
Thefe are dire& indications of the difordered flate of the 
brain ; the excefs or over-acutenefs of the faculties implying 
inflammatory excitement, the defe& or abolition of them 
denoting preflure, oppreffion, or diftenfion of the organ; 
the latter of which is often the confequence of the former 
{tate. ' Thefe conditions of the brain can feareely occux, 
without producing other indireét indications in diftant or- 

ans, which are neceflarily influenced through the nervous 
ions Whence the fymptoms juft enumerated are com- 
monly accompanied by various morbid {tates of the circula- 
tion, as indicated by the pulfe: thus in the cafe of high 
excitement, the pulfe is frequent, hard, ftrong, and fharp ; 
and in the oppreffed ftate of the brain, it is often preter. 
1} naturally 


Pik 


naturally flow, irregular, and intermitting. The refpira- 
tion is alfo difordered, in the latter cafe, from the impaired 
influence of the brain on the mufcles of the cheft, and be- 
comes flow, irregular, and itertorous. And the alimentary 
eanal, alfo, fuffers from the fame fympathy, the ftomach 
fometimes rejecting its contents by vomiting, whilft the 
bowels become exceedingly torpid. According to the 
greater violence and combination of fuch fymptoms, or the 
mildnefs or abfolute abfence of all or many of them, the 
prognofis, as to the ftate of the brain, will neceflarily be 
more or lefs favourable. 

The lungs, however, are often affected primarily and 
idiopathically, by inflammation, tubercle, dropfy of the 
helt, obftructions in the trachea and air-tubes, &c. ; when 
the prognofis will be principally colle€ted from the dif- 
ordered oe of the functions of refpiration. This fun@ion 
may be performed with various degrees of facility, or with 
various noifes, as coughing, wheezing, rattling, piping, &c.; 
it may be performed more or le(s freely in different pofitions, 
‘as on the back, on one fide, or enly in the ere& pofture, 
when it is called orthopnea; it may be accompanied with 
much difcharge by expectoration, as of mucus, pus, blood, 
fanies, &c. ; or with pain,in different parts of the cheft ; or 
with lividity of the face. And from thefe fymptoms, to- 
gether with other concomitant circumftances, as the abfence 
or prefence of acute fever, or of heétic fever, the ftate of 
fulnefs or emaciation, the long or fhort duration of the dif- 
eafe, the age and conftitution of the patient, it will be 
decided whether the difeafe be pleurify, peripneumony, 
phthifis, croup, hydrothorax, afthma, &c.; and the degree 
of danger, or the chance of recovery, will thus be efti- 
mated. 

The circulation is much more frequently affeted fe- 
econdarily, than idiopathically, unlefs the leeal inflamma- 
tions are deemed affections of the circulation. Inflammation 
is dangerous, in proportion to the importance of the organ 
which it attacks, and to the violence and rapidity of its 
progrefs. Two of its terminations, gangrene and /uppuration, 
are extremely dangerous, when they take place in internal 
organs; and the prognofis is more or lefs favourable, ac- 
cerding as the tendency to thefe is more or lefs manifett. 
Extreme violence of pain, and a long continuance of it, 
with conftant fever, betoken the probability that fuppura- 
tion will enfue ; and when the pain, after fuch a continuance, 
begins to remit, while rigors or fhiverings come on, it may 
be concluded that fuppuration is begun. A fudden ceffa- 
tion of all pain, without any adequate caufe, affords a moft 
unfavourable prognofis in cafes of acute inflammation, efpe- 
cially in the bowels, and other membranous parts ; for it is 
commonly the fignal of commencing mortification; and 
though the patient expreffes himfelf as perfe€ily comfort- 
able, the finking pulfe will inform the phyfician that a few 
hours will probably terminate his life. 

In chronic difeafes, the prognofis is often lefs eafily laid 
down, in confequence of the flow progrefs of the fymptoms ; 
but our principal guide, in forming it, will be an attention 
to the ftate of the functions, as leading to the feat of the 
difeafe. See Disrase. 

PROGNOSTICS of the Weather. See WEATHER. 

PROGRAMMA, anciently denoted a letter fealed with 
the king’s feal. 

ProGramMa is alfo a college term, fignifying a billet, 
or advertifement, pofted up, or given into the hand, by 
way of invitation to an oration, or other college ceremony : 
containing the argument, or fo much as is neceflary for the 
underftanding of it. Programmas are {ent to invite people 
to affift at declamations, dramatic performances, &c, 

Vor. XXVIII. ; 


PRO 
PROGRESSIO Harmonica, Progrefiion in. har- 


monics, is a continued proportion prolonged beyond three 
terms. (See Proportion.) The fucceflion of equal in- 
tervals is in all progreffion: as the triple progreflion gives 
perfect fifths, and equal harmony. Sce Parriciparion. 

PROGRESSION, Procressio, an orderly advancing, 
or going forward, in the fame manner, courfe, tenor, &c. a 

ProGression, in Mathematics, is either arithmetical, or 
geometrical. 

Progression, Arithmetical, is a feries of quantities equi- 
diftant from each other ; i, ¢. either increafing or decreafing, 
by the fame common interval, or difference. 

Thus, 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, &c. make an arithmetical 
progreffion ; becaufe increafing, or differing equally by 3: 
thus alfo 25, 20, 15, 10, and 5, are in arithmetical pro- 
greflion, decreafing by a common difference, 5. 

In every arithmetical progreffion, whether increafing or 
decreafing, the fum of the firft and laft term is equal to the 
fum of any two intermediate terms equidiftant from the ex- 
tremes ; as alfo, if the number of terms be uneven, to the 
double of the middle term. For inftance : 


3> 6, 9, 12, 15, 
12, Qs 6, 3 


24, 24, 24, 24 


Hence, 1. We find the fum of any arithmetical pro- 
greflion, by multiplying the fum of the firft and laft term 
by half the number of terms. Thus let a reprefent the 
firft term, x the laft, and 2 the number of terms; and we 


fhall havea +x x = = s, or the fum of all the terms. 


2. Having, therefore, the firft term, the difference, and 
the number of terms given, the fum of the progreffion is had 
by multiplying the firft term by the number of terms; and 
to the produét adding the produ@ arifing from the difference 
multiplied into the femi-difference of the number of terms 
from the {quare of that fame number. 


Let 4 be the common difference ; and fince x = a -+n—1 


———— wl 
x 6, anda+-x x > = we fhall have, merely by fub- 


i — fh 


* F SS SSS a . 
ftitution, 2a +2b—-b x —=5, i.e. an + x 
2 


bis, 

Thus fuppofe the firft term 3, the number of terms 7, 
and the difference 3; the product of 3 and 7 = 21, being 
added to the product 63, of the difference 3 multiplied 
into the femi-difference of the number of terms 7, from the 
{quare thereof 49, which is 21, gives 84, the fum of the 
progreflion. 

3- The number of terms leffened by one, being multiplied 
by the common difference, and the firft term added to the 


produd, the fum is the laft term, ie. n—1 x bt+a=x. 
Thus, in the progrefiion of 52 places, where the difference 
is 3, and the firft term 5, 51 being multiplied by 3, pro- 
duces 153; to which adding 5, the fum 158 is the laft term 
required. 

4. If the progreffion begin with 0, the fum of all the 
terms is equal to half the produét of the laft term multiplied 


oo n ; ines 
by the number of terms, #.¢. a + x x — becomes in this 
2 


nx 
cafe —. 
2 


4A Whence 
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Whence it follows, that the fum of a progreflion begin- 
ning from o, is fubduple the fum of fo many terms, all 
equal to the greateft. 

Procression, Geometrical, is a feries of quantities in- 
creafing or decreafing, in the fame ratio, or proportion ; 
er it is a feries of quantities that are continually propor- 
tional; er which increafe by one common multiplicator, or 
decreafe by one common divifor: which common multiplier 
or divifor 1s called the common ratio. Thus, a, ar, ar’, 


: =, = =, &c. and in num- 
bers, 1, 2,4, 8, 16, 32, 64, &c. or 729, 243, 81, 27, 
9> 35.1, make a geometrical progreffion. 

1. In every geometrical progreffion, the produét of the 
two extreme terms is equal to the produ& of the two inter- 
mediate terms equidiftant from the extremes ; as alfo, if the 
number of terms be uneven, to the fquare of the middle 
term. For example: let a, ar, ar’, ar’, &c. continued 


a 
‘ ar’, ar’, &c. OY a, —, 
r 


to y; the laft term, be fuch a feries; then y, =, = 2, 
will be the four laft terms; and a x y = ar x os Sain 


x ay x le &c. And, in numbers, 
a ke 7 
350) OF! “T2511. 2451) 485 OO 
D2siu%) Op 53 


288, 288, 288 


2. If the difference of the firft and laft term of a geo- 
metrical progreffion be divided by a number lefs by unit 
than the denominator of the ratio, the quotient will be the 
fum of all the terms except the greateft: hence, by adding 
the greateft, we have the fum of the whole progreffion. 
Cp math IT aad 


: : ya 
In the preceding feries, mpi ap bY nae 
_yr-—a 


= s. For the fum of a feries of geometrical 


r—I 
proportionals, wanting the firft term, or the fum of all the 
confequentsy is equal to the fum of all but the laft term, or 
the fum of all the antecedents, multiplied by the common 


ratio. Thus, art art ar, &. +o 4 + 
1b ght Rye Oy WS OFA. 
SII Xu, shel de) NG a Ge sh ier pliti cae alga) alge) 


Therefore s —a=s—y X r= sr— yr3 or, sr—s 


yra 


fae 


Tf it be a de- 


(s xX r—1) = yr—a; ands= 


ereafing feries, whofe fum is to be found, as of y + 2 + 


ff 


gan 
of terms be fuppofed infinite, then a, the lafl term, will be 
equal to nothing ; confequently the fum of fuch a feries s = 


Soy 


r—I 
be infinite. 


- +. &e. + ar’ -+ ar + ar +a; and the number 
r 


; which is a finite fum, though the number of terms 


Aha Ae a ty setts Bate 


In a progreffion of five terms, beginning with 3, and the 
denominator being likewile 3, the greateft term will be 243. 
If, then, the difference of the firft and laft term 240 be 
divided by 2, a number lefs by 1 than the denominator, 
the quotient 120, added to 243, gives 363, the fum of the 
progreflion. 

Hence, 3. The firft or leaft term of a progreffion is to 
the fum of the progreffion, as the denomiinator leflened by 1, 
to its power likewife leflened by 1; the exponent of which 
power is equal to the number of terms. For, if the number 
of terms be #, the exponent of r in the laft term will be 
a — 1.) Therefore y = ar" * sandy =e ee ere 


ane — oer = hE sia confequently s x r—1 
oe r—iI : 
— ax and gs sie 
Thus, fuppofing the firft term 1,.the denominator 2, and 
the number of terms 8, the fum will be 255. 
4. Hence, alfo, the difference between the laft term and 
the fum, is to the difference between the firft term and the 
fum, as unity to the denominator. Wherefore, if the dif- 
ference between the firft term and the fum be divided by the 
difference between the fum and the laft term, the quotient 
is the denominator. 


r— for =: 


From art. 2. it appears, that s —-a=s—y x r; there- 
s—a : 
s—y 

As aright line, or figure, may increafe continually, and 
never amount to a given line or area; fo there are pro- 
greflions of fra¢tions which may be continued at pleafure, 
and yet the fum of the terms be always lefs than a given 
number. If the difference between their fum and this num- 
ber. decreafe in fuch a manner, that by continuing the pro- 
greflion it may become lefs than any fraétion, how {mall 
foever, that can be affigned, this number is the limit of the 
fum of the progreffion, and is what is underftood by the value 
of the progreflion, when it is fuppofed to be continued in- 
finitely. Thefe limits are analogous to the limits of figures, 
and they mutually affilt each other. ‘The areas of figures 
can, in many cafes, be no otherwife exprefled than by fuch 
progreffions ; and when the hmits of figures are known, 
they may fometimes be advantageoufly applied for approxi- 
mating to the fums of certain progreffions. 

Thus, for inftance, let the terms of any progrefiion be re- 
prefented by the perpendiculars A F, BE, C K, HL, &e. 
{tanding at a given diftance on the bafe AD (Plate XIII. 
Analyfis, fig. 5.) 3 and let PN be any ordinate of the 
curve F Ne pafling over the extremities of thofe perpen- 
diculars. Suppofe A P to be produced; then according 
as the area APMF has a limit to which it may ap- 
proach continually, but never exceed, or may be produced 
till it exceed any given {pace ; there will alfo be a limit of 
the fum of the progreffion, or it may be continued till it 
exceed any given number. For fuppofing the rectangles 
FB, EC, KH, Ll, &c. completed, the area APNF 
will always be lefs than the fum of thofe re€tangles, but 
greater than their fum after the firft; therefore the area 
APNF, and the fum of thofe rectangles, either both 
have limits or both have none. The fame is to be faid 
of the fum of the ordinates AF, BE, CK, HL, &e. 
and of the’ fum of the terms of progreffion reprefented 
by them. If the curve F NE, for example, be the com- 
mon hyperbola, 4 its centre, 4P the afymptote, and A B 

equal 


fores—yis—aitlir, orr= 
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equal to 5A; if AF reprefent unity, the feries of or- 
dinates will reprefent the progreflion 1, 4, 3,434, 4, &c. 
which may therefore be continued till it exceed any given 
number, as the hyperbolic area may be produced till it 
‘exceed any given {pace. But if F Ne be an hyperbola 
of any higher order, fo that the ordinate PN be reci- 
procally as any power of the bafe 4 P, whofe exponent 
is greater than unity, the area APN F, and the fum of 
the progreflion reprefented by the feries of ordinates, will 
have limits. Hence there is always a limit of the fum of 
the fractions that have unity for their common numerator ; 
and the {quares, cubes, or any other powers of the numbers 
I, 2, 3, 4, &c. whofe exponents exceeded unity for their 
fucceflive denominators. 

When the area A P N F hasa limit, we may net only con- 
clude that the fum of the progreflion, reprefented by the 
ordinates, has a limit ; but when the former limit is known, 
we may by it approximate to the value of the latter ; and vice 
verfé, when the limit of the progreffion is given, the limit of 
the area may be found. 

_ Progreffions of fractions may be found at pleafure, that 
fhall have affignable numbers equal to the limit of the fum 
of the terms. Thus a feries or progreflion of any number 
of quantities continually decreafing being given, their fuc- 
ceflive differences form a new feries of terms, the fum of 
which from the beginning is always equal to the excefs 
of the firft term of the firft feries above its laft term, 
For inftance, if A, B, C, D, &c. be the terms of the 
firft feries, it is manifelt, that the fum of the difference 
of A and B, BandC, Cand D, D and E, is the excefs 
of A above E. If the terms of the firft feries decreafe 
in fuch a manner, that by continuing the progreflion they 
may become lefs than any quantity that can be afligned, 
then the firft term of the firft feries is the limit of the 
fum of the fecond feries. In like manner, the difference 
of the alternate terms of the firft feries, as of A and C, 
B and D, C and E, &c. form a new progreffion of terms, 
the fum of any number of which is equal to the excefs of 
the fum of A and B, the firft and fecond term of the fe- 
ries, above the fum of the laft and penultimate terms ; 
and the fum of A and B is the limit of the fum of the 
new feries. In general, if a progreflion is formed by tak- 
ing the difference of the firft term A and the term whofe 
place in the feries is exprefled by any number 2 ; of the 
fecond term B, and that whofe place is n + 1; of the third 
term C, and that whofe place is n + 2, and fo on; then 
will the limit of the fum of this new progreffion be equal 
to the fum of the terms A, B, C, D, &c. which precede 
_ that term whofe place is exprefled by ». In this manner 
progreflions may be found at pleafure, which may be conti- 
nued without end, and have given numbers for the limits of 
their fums. 

For example, let the firft feries be 1, 3, 3,45 ¢> &c. the 
fucceffive differences of the terms of which are 3, 2, +45) 21> 
&c. and the limit of the fum of this progreffion will there- 
fore be 1. If we multiply each term of this laft feries 
by 2, that the firft. term may be unit, we fhall have 
1, 45 35 x4», &c. the denominators of which are the trian- 
gular numbers, unity being the common numerator, and 
the limit of the fum of this progreffion is 2. The fuc- 
ceflive difference of the terms ef this latter feries being 
each multiplied by 4, that the term of the new feries may 
be unity, give I, 45 4'09 vv» Ke. which have the pyramidal 
numbers for their fucceffive denominators ; and the limit of 
the fum of this progreflion is 3. In the fame manner, the 
limit of the fum of the fra¢tions having a for their com- 
- mon numerator, and the figurate numbers of any order de- 


nominated by m for their fucceflive denominators, is found 


m-- I 
to be ———. 
m—2 


The fame feries 1, +,-4, 4,3, &c. being again aflumed, 


‘the difference of the alternate terms are 3, 2, +',5 1%, &c. 


the limit of the fum of which progreffion is 3. Dividing 
each term by 2, the limit nite futd ‘of 8,452 ee, 
&e. is 2. If we take the differences of the firft term, 
and that whofe place is m, the fecond term, and that 
whofe place is m+ 1, &c. the common numerator of 
thofe differences will be m— 1; and their fucceflive de- 


as many terms I + 3 +43-+ 4, &c. as there are units in 
m— 1. Now if each term of the new progreflion be di- 
vided by m — 1, that unity may be the common numera- 
I 


tor, the terms oe . ———,_,, & cc. will arife, 
m 2Xm+25xmxX 2 
the limit of which is equal to the fum of the fraétions 
1, +, 45 +, &c. (continued till their number be m— 1) 
divided by m-- 1. In like manner, by affuming other al- 
ternate, or nt equivalent terms of the feries 1, 4, 2,4, 
&c. we may form new progreflions, the value of which 
may be found. Thus, if we take the terms 1, 3, 45 sy 
&c. pafling over three terms, and divide the fucceflive 
differences of thefe terms by 96, we fhall have the feries 


2a I I I 

5-24 §-9.24° 9.13.24 13.17.24 
to. the feries C, given by Monf. de Monmort, in the 
Philofophical Tranfactions, N° 353, p. 651, viz. C= 


, &c. which is equivalent 


we pln te OTe aE 
1.2.3-4-5  526.7.8.9 9.10.11.12.13 13.14.15.16.17 
+ &c. the fum of which will therefore be z;. And if we 


take the alternate terms of the feries 4, +,, s'55 x35) &Ce 
above mentioned, and divide the fucceflive differences of 


the terms by 2, we fhall have the feries ay Dio 

2.12 12.30 

we) » &c. which is equivalent to the feries 5 Plas ai SA 

30.56 1.2.34 34.5.6 
13 17 


——., —=——; &e. mentioned in the faid Philofophi- 

5-6.7.8 7-8.9.10 

cal Tranfactions, and marked A, the fum or limit of which, 

by the foregoing rule, will be. So the limit of Mr. Mon- 
I 


4 I 
1.2: 9.455 ES 4.5-6.7.8° ee 108° 
See Maclaurin’s Fluxions, art. 356, where there is an error 
of the prefs, in p. 296, 1. 11 and 15; for the feries which 
in line 11 is faid to be Mr. Monmort’s feries ‘B, is the 
feries A, p. 651, of the Philofophical Tranfa¢tions, N° 353, 
aforefaid ; foin line 15, for A, read B. 

This may fuffice to fhew how the fums of progreffions fo 
derived may be found. We refer, for the farther applica- 
tion of thefe principles, to the aforefaid Treatife of Fluxions, 
art. 357, &c. Mr. Stirling’s Treatife of the Summation of 
Series ought alfo to be confulted, as he has improved. the 
method of approximating to the value of progreflions, which 
often arife in the folution of problems, See alfoeMr. de 
Moivre’s Mifcellanea Analytica, and particularly the fup- 
plement to that work. Methodus Differentialis, five Trac- 
tatus de Summatione et Interpolatione Serierum infinitarum, 


Lond. 1730, 4to. ; 
Procression, Arch of a. See Arcu, 
4A 2 


mort’s feries B = 


oe 
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PROGYMNASMATA, TLOYUMYATUATHs in Antiquily, 


certain preparatory exercifes performed by all thofe who 
offered themfelves to contend in the Olympian games. 

PROHIBITED Goons, in Commerce, fuch commodities 
as are not allowed to be either imported or exported. See 
CONTRABAND. 

PROHIBITIO de vafto direéa parti, in Law, isa writ 
judicial, directed to the tenant, prohibiting him from making 
wafte upon the land in controverfy, during the fuit. It is 
fometimes alfo directed to the fheriff. 

PROHIBITION, Prouisirio, the a of forbidding, 
or inhibiting any thing. ; 

It is the prohibition of the law that makes the fin; a 
teftator frequently bequeaths things with a prohibition to 
alienate. 4 

Prouterrion, in Common Law, denotes a writ iffued out 
of the chancery, the king’s bench, common pleas, or ex- 
chequer, to forbid fome other court, either fpiritual or 
fecular, to proceed in a caufe there dependmg, upon fug- 
geltion, that the cognizance thereof belongeth not to that 
court. 

It is now ufually taken for that writ which heth for one 
who is impleaded in the court Chriftian, for a caufe belong- 
ing to the temporal jurifdiction, or the cognizance of the 
king’s courts ; by which, as well the party and his counfel, 
as the judge himfelf, and the regifter, are forbidden to pro- 
ceed any farther in that’ caufe. 

Prouieitions, in Mufic, during the feventeenth century. 
The church ityle, during that period, was much changed, 
not only by the imitations of dramatic mufic, and the intro- 
duétion of inftruments, but by writing in tranfpofed keys, 
and fupplying the deficiencies in the feales, which too ftriét 
an adherence to the fpecies of oftave, and modes of the 
church, had occafioned. Indeed, before this time, there 
was no decifion of keys, either in facred or fecular mufic, 
according to our prefent rules of beginning and ending upon 
the chord, major or minor, of fome determinate note of the 
{ceale. The prohibitions were fo numerous in the writings 
of the old theorifts, that if the mott regular modern com- 
pofitions were tried by {uch rules as fubfiited at the begin- 
ning of the laft century, they would appear extremely licen- 
tious. No part was to be extended above or below the ftaff, 
or five regular lines, on which it was written ; the combina- 
tion of chords was never to be broken by moving to an un- 
relative harmony; and the intervals of the fharp feventh, 
the tritonus or fharp fourth, falfe fifth, fharp fecond, and 
even the major fixth, were prohibited. Indeed, an excel- 
lent compofition might now be produced, merely from an- 


et o 
cient difallowances. 


PROHIBITO, in the Jtalian Mufic, is a term applied 
to fuch parts of a piece as are not proper, or according to 
juf rule. Thus, intervallo probibito is every interval in me- 
lody that does not pafs the ear eafily or naturally, to give 
it fome pleafure; fuch are the tritone, the fixth major, 
the feventh, ninth, &c. though, under certain circumftances, 
even thefe have pleafing effeéts, in that by their harfhnefs 
they render the fubfequent concords more agreeable. 

PROJECTILE, or Prosect, in Mechanics, a heavy 
body, which, being put into motion by an external force 
impreffed upon it, is difmifled from the agent, and left to 
purfue its courfe. 


Such, e. gr. isa {tone thrown out of the hand or a fling, an | 


arrow from a bow, a bullet from a gun, &c. 

PROJECTILES, the caufe of the continuation of the motion of, 
or what it is determines them to perfift in motion, after the 
firft caufe ceafes to a&, has puzzled the philofophers. See 
Motion and COMMUNICATION. 
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The Peripatetics account for it from the air, which, being 
violently agitated by the motion of the projeGting caufe, 
e.gr. the hand and fling, and forced to follow the projeétile, 
while accelerated in it, does, upon the difmiffion of the 
projectile, prefs after it, and protrude it forward, to prevent 
a vacuum. 


The moderns account for the motion of projeétiles on 2 


much more rational and eafy principle ; it being, in efle&, 
a natural confequence from one of the great laws of nature ; 
viz. that all bodies, being indifferent as to motion or reft, 
will neceflarily continue the ftate they are put into, except 
fo far as they are hindered, and forced to change it by fome 
new caufe. , 

Thus a projectile, put in motion, muft continue to move 
eternally in the fame right line, and with the fame velocity, 
were it to meet with no refiftance from the medium, nor had 
any force of gravity to encounter. 

The do&trine of the motion of projettiles is the founda- 
tion of all gunnery. : 

ProsecTILes, Theory of, is that branch of mechanics 
which relates to the motion, velocity, range, &c. of heavy 
bodies projected into {pace by any external force. 

This fubject may be confidered under two diitin& heads, 


viz. 1. With reference to bodies moving in void fpace, or, 


as is ufually faid, in a non-refilting medium; and 2. When 
the body is projected into a refifting medium, as air, water, 
&e. 

Of the Theory of Projediles in vacuo.—As the curve de- 
{cribed by a projectile in void fpace depends upon its firft 
initial velocity and the law of acceleration which a body 
would in this cafe obferve in its fall towards the earth by 
the action of gravity, and as the latter was net known till 
the difcovery of it by Galileo, it follows a fortiori that the 
real path of a projectile was alfo unknown before the time 
of this celebrated philofopher, who not only d2termined the 
true nature of the curve, fhewing it to be the common pa- 
rabola, but he examined alfo various circumitances relative 
to itsmotion. He fhews how to afcertain the impetus for 
any range and elevation, and how the range was to be 
found when the impetus and elevation were given ; and the 
elevation from the range and impetus. He demonttrated 
alfo, that the velocity of the projectile in any point of the 
curve, is equal to that which would be generated by a 
heavy body in falling, though one-fourth of the para- 
meter to the diameter at that point; that the greateft 
range, the impetus being the fame, is when the angle of ele- 
vation is 45°3 and that the ranges are equal for angles 
equally above and below 45°; limiting his enquiries, how- 
ever, in all thefe cafes to the horizontal plane only. 

Torricelli, the worthy pupil of fo great a matter, pur- 
fued the fubject ftill farther, and inveftigated all the cir- 
cumitances of a projeétile, with reference to the inclined 
plane; and, amongit other very interefting properties he 
difcovered, that the locus of the vertices of all the para- 
bolas defcribed by a body thrown from the fame point 
with the fame velocity, but with different degrees of ele- 
vation, was itfelf a parabola, of which the point of pro- 
jeCtion was the focus. In fa&, the theory of projeétiles in 
non-refifting mediums has received very little addition fince 
the time of Torricelh, except fo far as regards fimplicity ; 
but, in this refpe@, it has received great improvement in the 
hands of more modern mathematicians. We fhall endeavour 
to condenfe all the moft important propofitions connected 
with this theory in the fhorteft fpace poffible, in order 
that we may enter more at length on the fubje€&t when 
we come to confider it with reference to the refiftance of 
_the air, which is, in fa@, the only ufeful cafe ; for though 
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there is not perhaps any branch of mixed mathematics, 
which prefents a more elegant and interefting theory than 
that of projectiles in a non-refifting medium, it unfortu- 
nately happens alfo that there is none, in which theory 
and practice are more at variance with each other, in con- 
fequence of rejecting the air’s refiftance, which is fo great, 
that, in many cafes, the computed range exceeds the real 
range obtained in practice, by more than twenty miles. 

rop. I.—If a body be projected into a non-refifting 
medium, either parallel, or any way inclined to the horizon, 
it will, by this motion, combined with that refulting from the 
action of gravity, defcribe the curve of a parabola. 

Let a body be projected from A, (PlateXXXVI. Me- 
chanics, fig. 7.) in the direction A D,ywith an uniform velo- 
city, which would carry it over the equal fpaces A B, BC, 
CD, &e. in equal portions of time, and BE, CF, DG, 
&c. the {paces through which a heavy body would defcend 
by the force of gravity in thofe times; then it follows, 
from the principles of the compofition of motion, that the 
body would be found at the end of thefe portions of time 
in the points E, F, G; or that its path will be the curve 
AEFGH paffing through thofe points, and which is 
to be demonttrated to be a parabola. 

_ Let #, T, reprefent the times the body would take in 
pafling over any two of thofe fpaces AB, AD; then 
fince the motion in this direction is uniform, we have 


Pe Be 28ACDe 322 T 
therefore AB’: AD*:: #2: T 
but. Bee BGs £& es T* 


by the laws of falling bodies ; therefore 
AG*<2A D*::BE : DG 


which is a known property of the parabola. 

Cor. 1.—The velocity in the direétion A D being uni- 
form, the horizontal velocity is alfo uniform; and it isto 
the former as the cofine of the angle HA D of elevation 
to radius. 

_ Cor. 2.—The velocity in the direction of gravity at any 
point F, is to the firit projectile velocity, as 2 CF to 
AC. For this velocity would carry the body over 2C F 
in the fame time by the law of falling bodies, but in the 
fame time the projectile velocity would carry the body over 
the fpace AC; therefore the former velocity is to the 
latter as2CF: AC. 
_ Cor. 3.—Let PA be the height due to the firft pro- 
jetile velocity, or that {pace through which a heavy body 
mutt fall to acquire a velocity equal to that of projection, 
and DG be an ordinate equal to PA ; then the velocity 
in the direétion of gravity at G, will be equal to the pro- 
jectile velocity at A ; but it has been fhewn that thefe velo- 
cities are to each other as 2 DG to AD, therefore, being 
equal at this point, we have 2DG or 2PA=AD, 
whence AD? = 2 DG x 2PA,orDG*=4PA x DG, 
confequently PA = 4 of the parameter of the diamcter 
at A; and, therefore, 


AB*=4APx BE 
A@'=%, AP x CF 
AT S2AP x TH 
Ke = &c. &c. 


Cor. 4.—Hence again it follows, that the velocity of a 
projectile in the direction of the curve, or of its tangent, at 
any point, is equal to that which would be generated by 
gravity in a heavy body falling through 3 of the parameter 
at that point. Whence, and from the known property of 
the direétion of a parabola, it appears, that if from the 


direCtion of the parabola the feveral lines HE, HE, &c. 
be drawn perpendicular to H, H, &c. (fig. 8.) then the 
velocity of the projeétile in the direétion of the curve, at 
any point E, is always equal to the velocity acquired by a 
body falling through H E. 

Cor. 5.—It follows alfo from this property, that the mo- 
tion of the projectile in the direétion of the curve, is the 
leaft at the vertex of the parabola, at which point alfo the 
projectile is at its greateft height above the point of pro- 
jection. 

From thefe properties we may readily draw the geome- 
trical conftruétion for the determination of the range, ele- 
vation, or impetus, any two of them being given. : 

Prop. I1.—Having given the velocity, or the height 
due to the velocity, and the angle of elevation, to 
find the range upon any given plane pafling through the 
point of projection; whether parallel or oblique to the 
horizon. 

Let PA (fg. 9.) be the height due to the velocity, or 
that through which a body muft fall to acquire a velocity 
equal to that of projeétion, the dire€tion of which let be 
AI; and A H the given plane. ; 

From P draw PQ, making the angle A PQ = the 
angle QAR; take AI = 4. AQ, and draw HI parallel 
to PA, fo fhall A H be the range required. 

For the triangles A PQ, AIH, are fimilar, and there- 
foe AP: AQ (=4ZAI):: AI: 1H, whence 4 AI* 
=PA.IH, or Al‘ =4PAx IH; thetefore H isa 
point in the parabola by cor. 3. above. 

Cor.—Draw QV parallel to A H, and V will be the 
vertex of the parabola, which will give the greateft height, 
Vn, of the projeétile above the plane by cor. 4; and 
which, fince Vn = QR, itisequaltofof IH. | 

Prop. I1].—Given the range and impetus, to find the 
angle of elevation. 

On PA, the height due to the impetus, defcribe a fegment 
to contain an angle equal to ARQ, or a AP, and take 
AR=4jZAH, and draw QR parallel to AP, cutting 
the circle in Q Q!, fo fhall AQ, or A Q’, be the direétion 
required. 

For fince the angle AQP=ARQ, and PAQ= 
AQR, becaufe of the parallels AP, QR, it follows 
that the angle AP Q = QAR; and fnce AR = AH, 
AQ = 4AI1; therefore A Q is the direCtion required, as 
is obvious from the preceding propofition. 

Cor. 1.—Hence it follows, that there are always two * 
ee of elevation which give the fame range, except when 
the two points Q Q! coincide, or when the angle PA H is 
bifected, in which cafe the range is the greateft pofhible, as 
is obvious. 

Cor. 2.—Hence the greateft range for the horizontal 
plane, is when the angle of elevation is 45°. 

Cor. 3.—Hence alio, when it is required to determine 
the greateft range with a given impetus, we mutt bife@ the 
angle P A H, which will be the angle of direGtion, from 
which the range will be found as in prop. 2. 

Prop. [V.—Having given the range and elevation, to 
find the height due to the velocity, : 

Draw PA perpendicular to the horizontal line AB; 
take AR=3AH;; alfo draw QR parallel to PA, and 
from Q draw QP, making the angle AQP=AQR, 
and the point. P, where this line cuts PA, will give the 
height due to the projectile velocity ; as is obvious from the 
demonftrations given above. 

The above propofitions include all the moft important 
cafes relating to projeétiles, when the plane pafles through 
the point of proje€tion ; we fhall therefore only add ee 
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for the cafe in which the plane does not pafs through that 
oint. 

: Prop. V.—Given the dire€tion and velocity, to find the 

point where the projectile meets a plane given in pofition. 

Let A P (fg. 10.) be the height due to the velocity, A I 
the direction, and BC the plane. Produce B Cc to meet 
PD in D, DP being perpendicular to P A, which pro- 
duce to cut the plawe BC in B. Make the angle RAF 
= RAP, and AF = AP, and jon DF, and from the 
centre B, with the diftance BP, defcribe a circle cutting 
D F in N; join BN, parallel to which draw FC, which 
will cut the plane in the point C required. 

For draw EC perpendicular to P D, then fince A P = 
AF, by contruction, F is the focus of the parabola ; alfo 

D B ekD C2: SBN NE BF and 

DB 2D CeSB ey Ce 
But BN = BP, therefore C F = CE, and confequently 
the point P is in the parabola. 

And it is obvious, that the fame conftruction applies to 
the preceding propolitions, the only difference being, that 
the points A and B in thofe cafes coincide. 

Cor.—When the point is given on the plane, and the ele- 
vation or impetus is required, it is obvious that the con- 
{truétion is then the fame as in prop. 2, or prop. 3, whether 
the plane pafs through the point of projection or not. 

From the preceding conftru¢tions it will be eafy to com- 
pute the feveral cafes trigonometrically. ° 

Let A P=™, then v = 2 \/gm, the time of flight = ¢, 
16 = g, the greateft height um = 4. Make alfo, for 
the fake of abridging the expreffions, the angles BAI, 
BAH, and HAL, refpectively equal to a, 4, c. 

Then AI = #4; andas fn. AHI (=cof.d) : fin. c 


fin. c 
eA (Fu): an 


.tv=IH=g?, by the laws of 


; , fin. c 
falling bodies = 44, by cor. 5, prop. 1; hence cof B 
{.b 
tv = gi*= 4h; whence we draw v = ia 8 and ¢ = 
fin. c ov 
cof.b° g 


Again, as fin. AHI (= cof. 4) : fin. H IA (= cof. a) 


cof.a cof.a 
:: AI: AH, whence AH ==: aah 


Now, fubftituting in this laft expreffion the values 
of ¢and wv, as found above, we have, forthe range +, the 


: ; cof. a col. a. i. 
following values; viz. r= Estee ai Rae co 
cof.a. fin. ¢ v* _cof. a. fin. c et cof. a 

col. b g aan cof.7b °" idl fin. et i 


From which, it is obvious, we may readily find ¢, v, m, 
4, when the range r is given; as we may alfo the angle 
elevation and the inclination of the plane, when thefe are 
be determined. 

When the plane is horizontal thefe expreffions become 
more fimple, for in that cafe cof. 6 = 1, and angle a = 


or 
of 


to 


f. 
angle c, whence the above become r = cof. atv = noeee 
fin. a 
v° cof. a 
g¢=cof.a. fina. rie cof. a. fin.a.4m = Se 
' And thefe, again, by fubltituting fin. a cof. a= & fin. 2 a, 


fin. a ‘ : 
and cole = tant @ are rendered {till more fimple, particu- 


larly thofe which relate to the angle of elevation. We have 
of Vv 
thus raz — = fn. 2a—.= fn. 2a.2m 
tan. a 2 a7 
t Z tv 
fin.a = *- = —/gh= —. 
v v 4h 
Cor. 1.—From the laft value of r it is obvious, that in the | 


horizontal plane the range varies, the impetus being the fame, 
as the fine of the double angle of-elevation, and, there- 
fore, that it is the greateft when that angle is 45°, or when 
the angle fubtended by the impetus and plane is bifeéted ; and 
the fame is alfo true in the latter fenfe for the oblique 
lane. /~ § 

3 Cor. 2.—And in hoth cafes, all angles equally above and 
below that which gives the maximum range, will give equal 
ee as may be readily deduced from the preceding for- 
mulas. 

Cor. 3.—All other things being the fame, the range 
varies as v’, or as the fquare of the velocity, as does alfo the 
greateft height of the projeCtile above the plane. | 

Cor. 4.—The time of flight varies as the velocity, or 
as the impetus. 

For more on this fubje@, fee Robins’s Gunnery, Hutten’s 
Traéts, and Burrow’s Theory of Gunnery, contained in his 
Reftitution of the Inclinations of Apollonius. 

Theory of Projeéiles in Refifling Mediums.—We have 
already obferved, that the doétrine of projetiles ina non- 
refilting medium, is only to be confidered as an elegant 
theory, which is, in fact, almoft entirely ufelefs in practice, in 
confequence of its not taking any account of the refiftance 
of the air; it being only with very fmall velocities, that 
there is any tolerable agreement between experiments and 
the computed ranges.. But when the velocity is at all confi- 
derable, the refiftance becomes very great, and fuch as to 
render the parabolic theory of no praétical ufe whatever. 
The inaccuracy of thofe authors who have treated the fub- 
ject upon the fuppofition of the refiftance of the air being 
inconfiderable, will eafily appear from what is eftablifhed 
by Robins in his New Principles of Gunnery, where he has 
fhewn that this refiftance to a cannon ball amounts to more 
than twenty times the weight of the ball. What errors may 
not be expected from an hypothefis which negleéts this force 
as inconfiderable ? In effect, it will not be difficult to fhew, 
that the track defcribed by the flight of fhot or fhells, is 
neither a parabola nor nearly a parabola. For by that au- 
thor’s experiments it appears, that a mufket-ball of three- 
fourths of an inch diameter, fired with half its weight of 
powder from a piece forty-five inches long, moves with a 
velocity of nearly 1700 feet in a fecond. Now, by the 
common parabolic theory, if this ball flew inthe curve of a 
parabola, its horizontal range at 45° would be found to be 
about feventeen miles. But from practical writers, as Diego 
Ufano, and Merfennus, it appears, that this range is fhort 
of half a mile; fo that a mufket-fhot at 45° elevation, with 
a reafonable charge of powder, flies not the .,1,th part of the 
diftance it ought to do, if it moved in a parabola. 

Nor is this great diminution of the horizontal range to be 
wondered at, when it is confidered that the refiftance of the 
air to this bullet, when it fir iffues from the piece, amounts 
to one hundred and twenty times its gravity 

Again, if the flight of the heaviett fhot, in common ufe 
for land fervice, as of iron bullets of 24 lb. weight, be ex- 
amined, it will appear, that fucha fhot, with a full charge 
of powder, has a velocity of 1650 feet in 1. And the ho- 
rizontal range at 45° of this fhot, would, according to the 
parabolic hypothefis, be about fixteen miles; but by the 
experiments of St. Remy it appears, that the range is really 
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fhort of threa miles ; which is not one-fifth of the diftance it 
ought to fly, if it defcribed the curve of a parabola. 

And this deviation from the parabola happens not only 
in thefe great velocities, but in fuch as are much lefs ; thus 
in velocities of about 400 feet in 1", by feveral experiments 
it appears, that the range of a leaden bullet of three-fourths 
of an inch in diameter, fired at different elevations with this 
velocity, didnot at all anfwer the common theory. So that 
it fufficiently appears that any theory, which depends upon 
the fuppofition of the inconfiderablenefs of the air’s re- 
fiftance to projectiles, is ufelefs. 

Indeed, the inaccuracy of this hypothefis almoft appears 
at fight, even in projectiles flow enough to have their motion 
traced by the eye; few there are who do not defcend through 
acurve manifeftly fhorter and more inclined to the horizon 
than that in which they afcended; and the higheft point of 
their flight, or the vertex of the curve, is much nearer to 
the place where they fall on the ground, than to that whence 
they were at firft difcharged. ‘Thefe things cannot be a 
moment doubted of by any one, who in a proper fituation 
views the flight of ftones, arrows, or fhells, thrown with 

. any confiderable velocity. 

' What is here advanced may be confirmed from the con- 
ftant obfervation of all who are converfant in the practice of 
throwing fhells, viz. that the ranges at elevations below 45°, 
conftantly exceed the ranges at elevations above 45°, which 
-are refpectively at an equal diftance from 45°. But it is 
known that in the parabolic hypothefis thefe ought to be 
equal; which is a farther proof of the fallacy of this hypo- 
theiis. 

There is alfo a fingular phenomenon in the motion of 
bodies projected with confiderable force, which fhews the 
great complication and difficulty of this fubje&t ; which is 
that bullets in their flights are not only deprefled beneath 
their original direétion by the ation of gravity, but are alfo 
frequently driven to the right or left of that direction by the 
action of fome other force. 

If it was true, that bullets varied their dire¢tion by the 
ation of gravity only, then it ought to happen that the 
errors in their flight to the right or left of the mark they 
were aimed at, fhould increafe in the proportion of the 
diftance of the mark from the piece only. But this is 
contrary to all experience; the fame piece which will 
carry its bullet within an inch of the intended mark, at 
ten yards diftance, cannot be relied on to ten inches in one 
hundred yards, much lefs to thirty inches in three hundred 

yards. ‘ 
Now this inequality can only arife from the track of the 
bullet being incurvated fideways, as well as downwards : 
for, by this means, the diftance between the incurvated line, 
and the line of direétion, will increafe in a much greater ratio 
than that of the diftance; thefe lines being coincident at 
the mouth of the piece, and afterwards feparating in the 
manner of a curve from its tangent, if the mouth of the piece 
be confidered as the point of contact. : 

This is put beyond difpute from the experiments made by 
Mr. Robins ; who informs us, that having taken a barrel 
carrying a ball of three-fourths of an inch diameter, and 
fixing it ona heavy carriage, he fatisfied himfelf of the 
fteadinefs and truth of its direétion, by firing at a board 

+ foot fquare, at the diftance of one hundred and eighty 
feet, and miffed it but once in fixteen fucceflive fhot. Now 
the fame barrel being fixed oa the fame carriage, and fired 
with a {maller quantity of powder, fo that the fhock on the 
difcharge would be much lefs, and confequently the direction 
lefs changed, he found that at feven hundred and fixty yards 
diftance the ball flew fometimes one hundred yards to the 
II 


right of the line it was pointed on, and at other times one 
hundred yards to the left. He found, too, that its direétion 
in the perpendicular line was not lefs uncertain, it falling 
one time above two hundred yards fhort of what it did at 
another; although by the niceft examination of the piece 
after the difcharge, it appeared not to have the leatt flarted 
from the pofition it was placed in. 

If it be afked what can be the caufe of a motion fe 
different from what has been hitherto fuppofed? It may be 
anf{wered, that the deflection in quettion muft be owing to 
fome power aé¢ting obliquely to the progreflive motion of 
the body, which power can be no other than the refiftance 
of the air. And this refiftance may perhaps aét obliquely 
to the progreflive motion of the body,’ from inequalities in 
the refilted furface; but its general caufe is doubtlefs a whirl- 
ing motion acquired by the bullet about its axis; for by this 
motion of rotation, combined with the progreffive motion, 
each part of the bullet’s furface will {trike the air in a direc- 
tion very different from what it would do if there was no 
fuch whirl ; and the obliquity of the aétion of the air arifing 
from this caufe will be greater, according as the rotatory 
motion of the bullet is aaa in proportion to its pro- 
greffive motion. Principles of Gunnery in Traéts, vol. i. 
p- 149, &c. 

Euler, on the contrary, attributes this defleGtion of a 
bullet to its figure, and {carcely at all to its rotation : for, if 
the bullet was perfeétly round, though its centre of gravity 
did not coincide with its centre of magnitude, the deflection 
from the axis of the cylinder, or line of direétion fideways, 
would be very inconfiderable. If fuch a ball goes to the 
right or left of an obje&, it is certam that the objeét does 
not lie in the fame vertical plane with the axis of the piece. 
But if it be not round, it will generally go to the right or 
left of its direftion, and fo much the more, as it goes 
farther from the piece. He infers from his reafoning on this 
fubjeét, that cannon-fhot, which are made of iron, and 
rounder and lefs fufceptible of a change of figure in pafling 
along the cylinder than thofe of lead, are more certain than 
mufket-fhot. 

There is another circumftance, however, which appears 
to us to account for the irregular motion of fhot, which is 
the windage ; for the ball not exactly fitting the bore of the 
cannon, and the explofion of the powder not taking place 
exaCtly in the axis of the gun, it mutt neceflarily happen, 
that in the motion of the ball along the barrel,-it {trikes 
fometimes one fide and fometimes another of the bore, and 
that it will, therefore, be elevated or deprefled, or be thrown 
to the right or left of the objet, according to the point at 
which it was laft in contaét withthe mouth of the cannon. 
That this is the true caufe of the irregular motion we are 
{peaking of, is made pretty obvious from an experiment 
reported by M. Guyton, in vol. viii. of the Memoirs of the 
National Inftitute. In this experiment the bore of the cannon 
was {lightly conical, the greater part being at the breech, 
where the cannon was charged with a leaden bullet, as in a 
rifle gun, and which confequently muft undergo a flight 
change in its form in paffing through the bore of the piece, 
fo that there was no windage, and the confequence was the 
moft complete regularity in the flight of the fhot, the de- 
viation being fcarcely perceptible in the longett ranges. 

Another experiment is reported in the fame Memoir, 
whieh it is important to detail, becaufe it contradicts a fort of 
hypothefis which has been almoft univerfally admitted, and in 
fome meafure jultified by experiment ; namely, that the lefs the 
windage, the greater the range, all things elle being the fame ; 
but it appears from the experiments above alluded te, that 


the medium range of a number of experiments, in which 
the 
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the windage was reduced to half a millimeter, was only 
about half the range with a windage of a millimeter; but 
that the ranges again decreafed by diminifhing farther the 
fize of the fhot ; fo that the millimeter, anfwering to about 
,th of an Englifh inch, feems to be the bet fuited for giving 
the greateft range. ‘This experiment appears to be at va- 
riance with the one mentioned above by the fame author, 
and alfo with fome other of his experiments made with balls of 
new conftruétion, which M. Guyton calls ‘ bullet a bague de 
plomb,”’ which are conttruéted fo as to prevent any windage, 
by a collar of lead fixed about the middle of the ball; 
with thefe, though their weight was nearly double that of 
a common fhot, the range was in fome cafes greater, and in 
very few lefs, than with the common ball, the charge and 
every thing elfe being exactly the fame. The former anomaly, 
therefore, both M. Guyton and M. Prony endeavour to 
account for, by the protrufion of the vertical diameter of 
the fhot, and the confequent friGtion between the ball and 
the bore of the cannon, both of which appear to have been 
brafs in thefe experiments ; and which friction they fuppofe 
to be fo much greater than that between lead and brafs, as to 
be fufficient to account for the great defeét in the ranges in 
the former cafe: we are doubtful, however, how far this 
may be confidered as a fatisfactory explanation. 

The moft complete fet of experiments made with a view 
of obtaining a rational theory of projeétiles in air, are thofe 
of Dr. Hutton, which were carried on at Woolwich during 
the years 1775, 1783, 1784, 1785, 1787, 1788, 1789, 
and 1791, the objeéts of which were very various, and fome 
of the refults highly important. The latter are thus enume- 
rated by the author in the fecond vol. of his ** Traéts,”’ lately 
publifhed. 

«< y, It is made evident by thefe experiments, that powder 
fires almoft in/lantaneou/fly, {eeing that nearly the.whole of the 
charge fires, though the time be much diminifhed. 

“2, The velocities communicated to the fhot of the fame 
weight, with different quantities of powder, are nearly in 
the fubduplicate ratio of thofe quantities. A very {mall 
variation, in defect, taking place when the quantities of 
powder become great. 

«© 3. And when fhot of different weights are fired with 
the fame quantities of powder, the velocities communicated 
to them, are nearly in the reciprocal fubduplicate ratio of 
their weights. 

«4. So that, univerfally, fhots which are of different 
weigths, and impelled by the firing of different quantities of 
powder, acquire velocities which are dire¢tly as the fquare 
roots of the quantity of powder, and inverfely as the {quare 
roots of the weight of the fhot nearly. 

aime would, therefore, be a great improvement in artil- 
lery, to make ufe of fhot of a long form, or of heavier mat- 
ter; for thus the momentum of the fhot, when fired with 
the fame weight of powder, would be increafed in the ratio 
of the fquare root of the weight of the fhot. 

«© 6. It would alfo be an improvement to diminifh the 
Lia for by fo doing, one-third or more of the quan- 
tity of powder might be faved.” 

This, however, mutt be underftood only to be true with- 
in certain limits. See the experiments of M. Guyton, above 
referred to. 

‘7, When the improvements mentioned in the two laft 
eafes are confidered as both taking place, it is evident that 
about half the quantity of powder might be faved, which is 
a very confiderable object. But important as this faving 
may be, it feems ftill to be exceeded by that of the guns: 
for thus a {mall gun may be made to have the effeét of one, 
of two, or three times its fize, in the prefent way, by dif- 


— 


charging a long fhot of two or three times the weight of its 
natural ball, or round fhot: and thus a {mall hip might 
afebatge fhot as heavy as thofe of the greateit now made 
ufe of.”’ 

The objects of the latter courfes of experiments are thus 
detailed ; viz. to afcertain, 

“¢ 1, The velocities with which balls are projeéted by equal 
charges of powder, from pieces of the fame weight and 
calibre, but of different lengths. 

“2, The greateft velocities due to the different charges 
Fe powder, the weight and length of the gun being the 

ame. 

«<3. The greateft velocity due to the different lengths of” 
guns ; to be obtained by increafing the charge as far as the 
refiltance of the piece 1s capable of fuftaining. 

“<4, The effeét of varying the weight of the piece ; every 
thing elfe being the fame. 

«‘'5. The penetration of balls into blocks of wood. 

“6, The ranges and times of flight of balls, with the 
velocities, by ftriking the pendulum at various diftances, to 
compare them with initial velocities, for determining the re- — 
fiftance of the medium. 

“7. The effects of wads; of ramming, of windage, 
&c. 6c. 

We cannot of courfe enter in this place into any detail re- 
lative to the manner of performing thefe experiments, nor 
even of the refults of them ; indeed, they are not all necef- 
farily connected with our fubje&t, but rather belong to the 
general article GunNERY ; but as they have been publifhed 
fince that article in the prefent work was written, we have 
thought it right to give a flight abftra& of the experiments 
in this place, but for farther particulars on fome of the 
fubjects, we mutt refer the reader to the work itfelf ; others 
will be found illuftrated at fome length under the articles 
PENETRATION, REsISTANCE, WHIRLING Machine, Initial 
VeLocity, &c. &c. ; 

We fhall here merely adopt the author’s expreffion for the 
refiftance of the air, as deduced from thefe experiments, and ~ 
thence determine the ranges, times of flight, &c. ef pro- 
jectiles according to that hypothefis. 

Theorem.—The refiftance of the air to a ball projetted — 
into it with any confiderable velocity, is exprefled by the 
formula r = (.000007565 v* — 00175 uv) d*. But for the 
{maller velocities, r = .0000044 d’* v’ will be a fufficiently 
near approximation, where r reprefents the refiftance in 
avoirdupois pounds, d the diameter of the ball in inches, 
v the velocity in Englifh feet. See Hutton’s Tratts, vol. ii. 
p- 2323 fee alfo our article ResisTaNce. 

Pros. 1.—To determine the height to which a ball, pro- 
jeted perpendicularly upwards, will afcend, being refifted by 
the atmofphere. 

Putting x to denote any variable and inereafing height 
afcended by the ball. w its variable and decreafing velo- 
city there; d the diameter of the ball, its weight being w; 
m == .000007565, and 2 = .00175, the Rie el 3 of the 
two terms in the above theorem. Then (mv? — aw) d* 
will be the refiftance of the air againft the ball in avoir- 
dupois pounds, to which, if the weight of the ball be added, | 
then (mv* — nv) d* + w will be the whole refiftance to 
(mv —nv)d* +a 


the ball’s motion, and confequently 7 


Sag tae. 228) 


. d? 4+ 1 =f, the retarding force. (See 


AcceLeravion and Retarpation.) Hence the general 


formula vv = 2g f2 (given under the former of thefe 
articles) 


PROJECTILES. 


7 Rie 2 
articles) becomes — vy = 2 gx x | ne a ins ta 
w 
making wv negative, becaufe the velocity is decreafing, where 
g = 16, feet, or 16 feet, the defcent of a body in one fe- 

cond by gravity. 


i w vv —w 
Hence ¢ = — — X -————__—, ——_ = —— 
29 (mv — nv) d’'+w = 2gmd- 
vv é : 
x —__——_.. The fluent of which being taken, and 
qw 
v —— v + —— 
m m d* 


corrected for the inftant of the firft velocity V, when x = 9, 


n Ww 
~V+—;)- 


% log. ae + _ (arc. tan. (V —p) — arc. tan. — pto 


gives x = Bae x } 4 log. (V*? — 


ww 


m d™ 


3 But as part of ‘this fluent, denoted by £ x the differ- 
q 


rad. 7) | where p = a and p? + g? = 
m 


ence of the two arcs to tan. (V — p) and — 4, is always 
very {mall in comparifon with the other preceding terms, it 
may be omitted without any material error in practical 
cafes; in which cafe we have 


yas Bay enol 

x= te x hyp. log. = a md 
4gmd* we 
m a 


for the greateft height to which the ball will afcend in air ; 
fuppofing its denfity uniformly the fame as at the earth’s 
furface. Now for the numerical value of the general co- 


. WwW 
efficient , and the term ——; becaufe the mafs of 
md? 


4gma° 
the ball to the diameter d is .5236d', if its {pecific gravity 


QW 
w; therefore — 


a 
= 692595 d; this divided by 4 or 64, 


be s, its weight will be .5236 5 d' 


WwW 


-5236sd, and aoa 


gives 1082sd for the value of the general co- 


w 
a eee 
efficient, to any diameter d, and fpecific gravity s. And if 
we farther fuppofe the ball to be caft iron, the {pecific gra- 
vity of which, or the weight of a cubic inch, is .26855b., 
it becomes 290.6 d for that co-efficient ; alfo 69259sd = 


Ww nm 
18600d = ae and aid 


Hence the preceding fluent becomes 


V* — 231.5 V + 18600d 


18600 d 
V+ — 231.5 V + 18600d 
18600 d 


whichis a general expreffion for the altitude in feet afcended 
by an iron bullet, whofe diameter is d, and projectile velo- 
city V. 

Example 1.—Suppofe a ball of caft iron, whofe diameter 
is two inches, and, therefore, its weight 1lb., to be pro- 
jetted upwards with a velocity of 2000 feet per fecond, to 
find the greateft height to which it will afcend. 

Here, fubftituting for ¢, w, and V their refpeCtive values, 
we have 


Vor. XXVIII. 


* = 290.6 x hyp. log. 


x = 669d x com. log. 


V’* — 231.5 V + 18600d 

x= , Sg at le a ae 
669 d x com. log dated ~S 
2653 feet. 

Ex. 2.—Again, let the ball weigh 24 lb., and, therefore; 
its diameter 5.6, and velocity 2000 feet per fecond, as be- 
fore; then 

ai V? — 231.5 V + 18600d 

x = 669d x com. log. SR ORS | a 
5782 feet, the height required. 

In the firft of thefe exemplesy where the height is found 
to be only about 3 mile, the ball would afcend to nearly 
12 miles in a non-refifting medium ; and hence we may fee 
the immenfe effeét of atmofpheric refiftance to the motion 
of projectiles. 

Pros. I1.—To determine the time in which a ball will 
have acquired its greateft height, ufing the fame formula of 
refiftance as in the laft cafe. 

Hore the general value of t, determined on principles fimi- 
lar to thofe abeve employed, gives 


re. ve 
{= aa x (are. tan. ? — arc. tan. — ?), 00 
zgmqd q q. 
w VvV— < e 
t= ——— X are. tan. , rejeCting the latter arc as 
z2gmqd 


inconfiderable ; ~ and g reprefenting the fame as before. 

Ex. 1.—Let it be propofed to find the time in which 
an iron ball, two inches in diameter, will acquire its greateft 
height, when projected with a velocity of 2000 feet per 
fecond. 


# w : ‘ 
Here cae ae 154 = p> and md dl p = q> givesg = 
/27102 — pt = 1; whence ¢ = eee a 
WV 37153 —pP = 1545: V Bo or PE oi (are. 
tan. Festal = 11.81 feconds. 


q 
If we take the fecond example above to find the time, we 
fhall have p = 1154 as before, and g = 299.4; therefore 
w 


— 


~ 29m qd” 

Dr. Hutton, after the inveftigation of thefe two problems, 
and fome others of a fimilar nature, proceeds to the inyefti- 
gation of his principal problem, wiz. to determine the cir- 
cumftances of ranges at different degrees of elevation; which 
we fhall tranfcribe in the author’s own words. 

“ Rules for the general folution of this problem would be 
beft derived from experiments; and thefe fhould be made at 
all elevations, and with all charges, and with various fizes 
of balls, obferving both the ranges and times of flight in 
every experiment. Such experiments would give us the re- 
lations exifting, in all cafes, amongft thefe four terms, viz 
the ranges, the times of flight, the velocity or charges, and 
the fize of the balls. Numerous and various as are our ex- 
periments, as before related, and fruitful as they are in ufe- 
ful confequences, we have obtained but a fmall portion of 
thofe alluded to; nor do I know of any proper fet of fuch 
experiments any where to be found. Such mutt, therefore, 
{till remain a valuable defideratum; the few that we have 
been able to make, afford us but very few and imperfeé 
rules, being chiefly as follows. 1. That the ranges with 
the one-pound balls, at an elevation of 15°, are nearly pro- 
portional to the times of flight. 2. That the ranges with 
the three-pound balls, at 45° of elevation, are nearly as the 
times of flight, and alfo as the projectile velocities. Befides 
thefe inferences, it does not appear that the experiments are 
extenfive enough to afferd any more ufeful conclufion. 

«By trials, however, amongft many of the numbers in 

B art. 24, 


16.89 feconds. 


xX are. tan. 
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art. 24, it appears, that in moft of them at an elevation be- 
tween 45° and 30°, the time of flight is nearly equal to 4 
of the {quare root of the range in feet, in which refpect it 
nearly agrees with the fimilar rule for the time of flight in 
the parabolic theory, at the angle of 45° for the greateft 
range, which time, it is well known, is equal to 4 of the 
{quare root of the faid range in feet. Whence it is pro- 
bable, that with'the help of a few other ranges at feveral 
elevations, fome general relations might be evinced be- 
tween the ranges, and the times of flight, with the tangents 
of the elevation. 

«But fuch experiments and enquiries as thefe, unfortunately 
it is no longer in my power either to procure, or by any 
means to promote; and we can, therefore, only endeavour 
to render, without them, what fervice we can to the itate, 
and to philofophy, by fuch means as are in our power. 

«< There are fome few theoretical principles which it may be 
ufeful to notice here, as firit mentioned by profeflor Robin- 
fon. Thus balls of equal denfity, difcharged at the fame 
elevation, with velocities which are proportional to the 
f{quare roots of their diameters, will defcribe fimilar curves ; 
becaufe then the refiftances will be in proportion as the mo- 
mentum or quantity of motion. For the refiftance r, is d* v* 
nearly ; d being the diameter, and v the velocity. But v 
being as \/ d, v' will be as d; confequently d* v* will be as 
d>; that is, ris asd’. But the momentum is as the mag- 
nitude or mafs, which is as d} alfo, the cube of the dia- 
meter. Therefore the refiftance is proportional to the mo- 
mentum, when the velocity is as ,/ d, or the {quare root of 
the diameter of the ball. In this cafe, then, the horizontal 
velocity at the vertex of the curve will be proportional to 
the terminal velocity ; alfo the ranges, and heights, and all 
other fimilar lines in the curve, will be proportional to d, 
the diameter of the ball. And this principle may be of con- 
fiderable ufe ; for thus, by means of a proper feries of ex- 
periments on one ball, projected with different velocities and 
elevations, tables may be coniftru&ted, by which may be 
afcertained the motions in all: fimilar cafes.” 

The following table, deduced partly from theory, and 
partly from experiment, may be found of ufe by analogy 
in many. cafes. 


Tae of the Motions.of a 24lb. Shot, projefted at 45° 


Elevation. 

Velocity per} Range in | Range in Range Height the 
Second. Vacuo. the Air, | -correed. {Ball rifes to. 
Feet. Yards. Yards. Yards. Yards. 
200 415 320 330 100 
400 1658 1000 101g 300 
600 3731 1391 1419 400 
800 6632 1687 1719 464 
1000 10362 | 1840 1878 515 
1200 14922 1934 1978 561 
1400 20310 | 2078 2129 606 
1600 26528 | 2206 2264 650 
1800 33574] 2326 2391 694. 
2000 41450 | 2438 2510 738 
2200 50155 2542 2622 778 
2400 59688 | 2640 2726 816 
2600 70050 2734 2823 852 
2800 81241 2827 2916 887 
3000 93262 | 2915 3002 g22 
3200 | 106111 | 2995 3086 996 
A 2 3 4 5 
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This table contains, in the firit column, the velocity, in feet, 
of a 24lb. fhot, projected at an angle of 45°; the fecond 
column fhews the diftance, in yards, to which the ball would 
go, in vacuo, on an horizontal plane; the third column 
contains the diftance to which it will range through the air, 
confidered all of the fame denfity as at the earth’s furface ; 


the fourth fhews the fame ranges corre&ted for the diminu- | 


tion of the air’s denfity as the ball afcends, and is, therefore, 
called the correéted range; and the fifth columa fhews the 
height to which the ball rifes in the air, or the height of the 
vertex of the curve above the plane. 

By this table it appears, what an immenfe difference there 
is between the motions through the air and in void, efpe- 
cially with the large velocities. It is feen that the ranges 
through the air, mftead of increafing in the duplicate ratio 
of the initial velocities, as in non-relifting fpace, really in- 
creafe flower than thofe velocities, in all the aétual caies of 
military fervice; and in the moft ufeful. cafes, viz. from 800 
to 1600 feet, they increafe nearly as the {quare roots of the 
velocities. A fet of fimilar tables, made with the fame fhot 
at other elevations, would nearly complete what might be 
done by theory, as well as ufeful and neceffary for practice. 

To ufe the foregoing Table.—Suppofe it were required to 
find the dimenfions of the path deferibed by a r2lb. thot, 
difcharged with 1600 feet velocity, at an elevation of 45 
degrees. Here, recollefting that the curves are fimilar, 
and their correfponding lines proportional to the diameters 
of the fhot, when thefe are difcharged with velocities that 
are to one another as the fquare roots of the fame dia- 
meters; we mutt, therefore, firft find what velocity of the 
24-pound fhot, or tabular ball, correfponds to the 1600 feet 
velocity of the 12-pounder, in this manner. ‘The diameters 
of the two balls being 4.403 and 5.546, it will be as ,/ 4.403 
> 4/ 5-546 :: 1600 : 1796, the correfpondihg velocity of 
the 24-pounder ; which being fought in the table, the range 
and height anfwering to it are there found to be 2386 
and 692; therefore, as 5.546 : 4:403 :: 2386: 1894 yards 
the range, and 5.546 : 4.403 :: 692 : 549 yards the alti- 
tude. That is, the range is about 141, of a mile; and the 
height about 4 of a mile. 

Again, to find the range and greateft altitude of a olb. 
ball, projected with 1500 feet velocity. The diameter of 
the g-pound ball being 4 inches, we have 4/4 : ./ 5.546 :: 
1500 : 1766, to which, in the table, correfpund 2343, and 
680, for the tabular range and altitude. ‘Then 

5-546: 4 3: 2343 : 1690 the range = 1 mile nearly. 
5-546: 4:: O80: 491 the height = 4 mile nearly. 

The fame table may alfo ferve for computing the ranges 
of mortar fhells. For this purpofe, we have only to, find 
what muft be the initial velocity of the 24-pound fhot, cor- 
re{ponding to the propofed velocity of the fhell, This mutt 
be deduced from the diameter and weight of the fhell, by 
making the velocity of the 24-pounder fuch, that the ratio of 
its weight to the refiftance may be the fame as in the fhell. 

Thus, to find the range of the 13-inch hell, projected 
with the velocity of zo000 feet per fecond, at 45° elevation. 
Here the diameter being 12.8, we have ,/ 12.8: ,/ 5.546 
3: 2000 : 1317, andas 178 : 149.4 :: 1317: 1105, the cor- 
refpondent velocity of the 24-pounder ; to which, in the 
table, anfwers the range 1930; then as 5.546 : 12.8 :: 1930 
: 4455 yards, or about 25 miles the range. Hutton’s 
Tracts, . vol. iti. 

PROJECTING Tasier. See Tascr. 

PROJECTION, in Mechanics, the aQtion of giving a 
projectile its motion. See PRoJEcTILE. 

If the direction of the force by which the projetile is put 
in motion, be perpendicular to the horizon, the projeétion 

Fi s 


F 


_ je€tion, is fuppofed to be known. 


PROJECTION: 


js faid to be perpendicular ; if parallel to the apparent hori- 
zon, it is faid to be an horizontal projeétion ; if it make an 
oblique angle with the horizon, the projection is oblique. 
The angle I A B (Plate XXXVI. Mechan. fig. 9.) which 
the line of direétion A I makes with the horizontal line 
AB, is called the angle of elevation of the projedile. 
Prosection, the art of forming the reprefentation of a 
body upon a plane, by drawing ftraight lines through a 
given point or parallel from the contour, and from the inter- 
mediate lines of the body, if any, fo as to cut the plane; 
then colouring the refpective compartments, or each com- 


~ partment, according to the degree of light, fhade, and hue 


of the furfaces, or of each furface. j 

If the projetion is made by drawing ftraight lines from 
a point, it is called a perfpective reprefentation ; but if 
formed by parallel lines, it is called'an orthography, or the or- 
thographical reprefentation, -which is the fubjeé& of the pre- 
fent article, the former having been already given under the 
article PersPEcTIveE. 


Definitions. 
“1. The plane on which the object is reprefented, is called 
the plane of projedtion. 

In orthographical projeGtion, the rays by which the\pro- 
jection is formed, are here underitood to be perpendicular to 
the plane of projeCtion. 

2. If the projection is made on a plane parallel to the 
horizon, or on a plane reprefenting the horizon, it is called 
the plan of the object. 

3. If the projection is made on a plane perpendicular to 
the horizon, or on a plane reprefenting a vertical plane, it 
is called the elevation of the object. 

4. The plane of pofition: of an inclined line and a plane, 
= another plane pafling along the line perpendicular to the 
plane. 


__ 5. The inclination of a line to a plane, is the angle on the 


- plane of pofition comprehended between the line and the 


plane, 

6. The plane on which any object is given, is called the 
primary plane. 

7. A point on a plane is faid to be given when its fitua- 
tion is known in refpeét of fome given line, with regard to 
fome fixed point in that plane. 


8. The pofition of a line to‘a plane is faid to be given * 


when the feat of the line is given upon the plane, and when 
the angle which the line makes with its feat is known. 

g: In the reprefentation of figures, in planes inclined to 
the plane of projection, the’ fituation of the figure, in re- 
{pect to the interfection of its plane with the plane of pro- 
The interfection is, there- 
fore, given on the plane of projection, and the {pace on the 
one fide is to be confidered as the original plane, while that 
on the other is the plane of projection. 

Axiom.—lf any point, line, or plane, coincide with the 
plane of projection, that point, line, or plane, fo coincident, 
is both the original and the projeCtion, of that point, line 
or plane. 

PROPOSITIONS. 
I. The projection of a point is in a ftraight line drawn 
from the original point perpendicular to the interfe€tion. ; 

For, fuppofe a plane to pafs through the original point 
perpendicular to the primary plane and to the plane of pro- 
jection, the interfeétion of this plane with each. of thefe 
planes will be perpendicular to the interfection of the pri- 
mary plane and the plane of projection; but lines which are 
perpendicular to the fame fraight line, drawn from the fame 


point, are in the fame ftraight line, and, therefore, the pro- 
jection of a point ? in a ftraight line drawn from the ori- 
ginal point perpendicular to the plane of projeCtion. 

II. The orthography, or projection of a itraight line, is 
alfo a ftraight line. : 

For, let a plane pafs through the original ftraight line 
perpendicular to the plane of projection, to interfe& it ; now 
the interfeGtion of one plane with another is a ftraight line ; 
therefore the orthographic reprefentation is alfo a ftraight 
line. : 

II{. All original parallel ftraight lines are reprefented by 
parallel {traight lines. 

IV. The orthographical reprefentation of a line parallel 
to the plane of projection, is a line equal and parallel to its 
original. 

V. The orthographical reprefentation of a line parallel 
to the interfeétion, is a line equal and parallel to the original. 

VI. The orthographical reprefentation of a plane figure 
parallel to the plane of projection, is a figure equal and fimi- 
lar to the original. 

VIL. All planes perpendicular to the plane of proje¢tion, 
are reprefented as ftraight lines. 

VILL. All ftraight lines in the primary plane perpendicu- 
lar to the interfeétion, have their reprefentations alfo perpen- 
dicular to the interfeCtion. 

IX. Every ftraight line in a plane perpendicular to the 
plane of projeétion, is reprefented by the interfection, or a 
part of the interfeétion, of that plane. 


Proprem I. Plate I. fig. 1, 


Given a point on a plane inclined to the plane of pros 
jection, to find the orthography of the point. 

Let A B ( fg. 1.) be the interfecétion, and let g! be the ori- 
ginal point. Draw gg’ perpendicular to A B, and through 
any other point D in AB, draw CE parallel ston gi’; 
make the angle C DF equal to the inclination of the 
planes; draw gC parallel to BD, and draw Ce sper 
pendicular to D F, cutting D F ine; make DE equal to 
De; draw E g parallel to A B, then g is the reprefentation 
of the point g’. For the reprefentation of g! is in the line 
g'g3 but it is alfo in the line Eg: it will therefore be found 
in the interfection, g, of the lines E g and g’ g. 


Pros. II. Fig. 2. 


To find the orthography of a‘line on an inclined plane, 
the line being placed obliquely tq the interfeétion. 


Method, Fig. 2. 


Let A B be the interfection (fg. 2.), and #! 4! the line. 
Find 4 and 4 the reprefentations of the points é' and 4’, by 
problem I.; join £4, and £4 is the orthographic reprefenta- 
tion of the line required. - 

For finee 4 is the reprefentation of the point ’}/, and &£ 
the reprefentation of the point &/, the extremities of the 
given line, the ftraight line 4 4, joining thefe two points, is 
the orthography of the line A! é! by prop. I. 


Method 2. Figs. 3 and 4. 


The interfetion A B, the line EC, and the angle CDF, 
are here fuppoled to be the fame as in fig, 1. 

Let g'4! be the original line; produce g’ 4’, (fig. 3.) to 
meet EC in C, and A Bat é. Draw C é perpendicular to 
DF, cutting D F in £: make DE equal to D K, and join 
Ei; then Ey; is the orthography of the line C#% Draw 
gg parallel to C E, cutting Es at g; 4'A parallel to g! g, 
cutting Ki at 4; then dg is the reprefentation of 4/g'. 

4B2 Method 


PROJECTION. 


Method 3. Fig. 4. 


Let g' 4! be inclined the contrary way ; find the orthogra- 
phy, g; of the point g', as in problem L., and join gz: draw 
}! 4 perpendicular to A B, cutting Ei at g; then the inter- 
cepted part, g 4, is the orthography of g! 4’, as required. 


Pros. III. 


To find the orthography of a line perpendicular to the 
primitive. 

Find g, the orthography of g/, by problem I.; draw 
gC parallel to A B, cutting C E at C; make C K equal 
to the height of the line; draw K O perpendicular to F D, 
cutting D F at O; make D E equal to DO; draw ES 
parallel to A B, and gh perpendicular to AB; then g 4 is 
the reprefentation of the line required. 


Pros. IV. Fig. 6. 
To find the orthography of a line inclined to the primi- 


tive, given the feat of the line and its inclination to the 
primitive. 

Let g! 4! be the feat of the line ; draw g!f! perpendicular 
to g' h'; and make the angle g! 4! p! equal to the inclination 
of the line with its feat: tind g the orthography of g', and 
é the orthography of 4', by problem L.: alfo find gp the 
orthography of the perpendicular g'', and join p 4; then 


p 4 is the reprefentation of the inclined line as required. 


Pros. V. Fig. 7. 


A parallelogram being given in the primitive, to find the 
reprefentation of the parallelogram. 

Let g! A! i! £' be the original parallelogram. 

Find g the reprefentation of g', by problem I.; produce 
g' 4! to meet the interfeétion A B in /; alfo produce g! 4! 
to meet the faid interfection ino; join g,/ and g,0; produce 
4! i! to meet A B in m, alfo produce £' i! to meet it in 2; 
draw mh parallel to / g, cutting og at 4; alfo drawnk 
parallel to og, cutting /y in & and mh ati, then g bik is 
the orthographical reprefentation of g! h!7' &'. 

In the fame manner, the orthography of any plane figure 
in the primitive may be found, by producing the fides of the 
original figure. 


Fig. 5. 


Pros. VI. Fig. 8. 


To find the orthography of a circle, draw the diameters 
?/' and A! &' of the circle, the one parallel and the other 
perpendicular to A B, the interfecting line; find #/ and 4 & 
the orthography of thefe diameters ; and i/ and / é will be 
the 'two axes of the ellipfis, which is the orthographic re- 
prefentation of the circle. 


Pros. VII. 


To find the orthography of a reCtangular prifm. 

Find the reprefentation ghz of the bafe by problem V. ; 
then find ¢/ the reprefentation of a line perpendicular to 
the primitive, by problem III.; draw 4m, io, 42, parallel 
to g/; through / draw /m parallel to g £, cutting £m at m; 
and /n parallel to g 4, cutting An at n: laftly, draw mo 
parallel to /, and mo parallel to/m; and#£m/nhi will 
be the orthography of the folid. 


Pros. VIII. Fig. 10. 
To find the orthography of a right pyramid. 
Find ghik the reprefentation of the bafe G H 1K, by 
problem V.; find o the reprefentation of O, the feat of the 
apex, by problem I.: laftly, find g m the reprefentation of 


Fig. 9. 


the axis, by problem IIJ., and join mé, mi, mA; then 
hihmk is the reprefentation of the pyramid. 

If the primitive and the plane of projeétion are at a right 
angle, the bafe of the object will be projected into a firaight 


line, and all lines that are perpendicular will have their re- 


prefentations alfo perpendicular, and in height equal to that 
of the original folid. 
Fig. 11. is the reprefentation of a retangular prifm, 


fig: 12. that of a pyramid, fig. 13. the reprefentation of 


a cylinder, and fg. 14. the reprefentation of a cone, where 
the primitive and the plane of projection are at a right angle 
to each other. 

Upon this fimple principle the method of drawing plans 
and elevations depends. j 


Pros. IX. Plate Il. fig. 1. 
- To find the orthography of any polygonal figure, the in- 


terfeéting line, I I, being given. 

Let the polygon be a regular hexagon, ABCDEF; 
produce the fide A F to meet the interfeéting line in #’; 
alfo produce A B to meet II in 2’; find the point a, the 
orthography of A, by problem J.; draw the diagonals A C, 
AD, AE, to meet I] in z’, ¢+, 2°; jem a? and ai*; draw 
BA perpendicular to II, cutting a7? at 6, then’é will be the 
reprefentation of B; alfo draw F f perpendicular to I J; 
cutting ai’ at f, and fis the reprefentation of F ; therefore, 
aband af are the reprefentations of A B- and AF; join 
ai3, ait, at>; draw dc parallel to ai4, cutting @2*-at c, and 
fe alfo parallel to ai*, cutting ai’* at e; draw ed parallel to 
ab, cutting @ai* at d, and cd parallel to af; then abcdeaf 
is the orthography of ABCDEFA. 

For, in the primitive figure, B C and F E are parallel to 
AD, and the oppofite fides are parallel; therefore, in the 
reprefentative figure, b¢ and fe are parallel to ad or ai’, 
and the remaining fides are parallel to their oppefite fides. 


Pros. X. Fig. 2. 


Given the projection of an angle of a pentagon, and the 
projected length of one of the fides containing the angle, 
to find the orthography of the whole figure, the inter- 
fecting line being given. 

Let II be the interfeéting line, ea the projected angle, 
and aé the projected fide ; produce a4 to meet IJ at 7%, and 


~ aeto meet I] at i; on ii? defcribe the feement # Ai? of a 
> o 


circle, to contain the angle of the two fides of a pentagon; 
that is, 108 degrees; draw a A perpendicular to 11, cut- 
ting the arc /# Ag? at A; join Ai’, Ai*; draw 2 B parallel 
to a A, cutting Ai? at B; then upon A B deferibe a pen- 
tagon, which will be the primitive figure; find the repre- 
fentations of the remaining parts as in the preceding pro- 


blem, and adc dea will be the orthography required. 
Pros. XI. 


Given the interfeGtion and the inclination of a plane, and 
the projection of the interfection of that plane with another 
plane, and the inclination of the planes, to find the inter- 
f{e€tion of the fecond plane on the plane of projeétion. 

Let A B be the interfeétion of the firft plane on the plane 
of proje€tion ; and let A E be the projection of the inter- 
feétion of the inclined planes. In A B take any point G, 
and draw G E perpendicular to A B, cutting AE at E; 
produce AE to K; make the angle EGT equal to the 
inclination of the primitive to the plane of projeétion ; 
through E draw EH perpendicular to AE; make EH 
equal to EF, and join HA; draw ETI perpendicular to 
AH, cutting AH at I; make EK equal to EJ, and 


join 


Fig. 3. 
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join BK; make the angle B K D equal to the angle which 
the two planes make with each other; join DA, and DA 
will be the interfeétion of the fecond plane with the plane 
of projection. 


Pros. XII. 


Given the isterfection and inclination of a plane to the 
plane of projection, and the interfeétion of that plane with 
another inclined plane, and the angle which the inclined planes 
make with each other, to find the interfeétion of the fecond 
inclined plane with the plane of projection. 

Let AB be the interfeétion of the firft inclined plane 
with the plane of projection ; and let A E be the interfec- 
tion of the two inclined planes ; draw E F perpendicular to 
AB, cutting A B at K; make the angle F K G equal to 
the angle v4 the planes; make KG equal to KE, and 
draw GF parallel to AB; draw DC perpendicular to 
~ AF; make FD equal to FG, and join DA; draw FI 
perpendicular to D A, cutting D A at I; produce A F to 
HH, and make FH equal to FI; join BH, and make the 
angle BHC equal to the angle of the planes; then join 
CA, and C A 1s the interfeétion which was to be found. 


: Pros. XIFI. Figs. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 


To find the inclination of two adjoining planes of the 

regular folids. 
- Draw the bafe ABC, ABCD, or ABCDE, of the 
pyramid which forms one of the folid angles: draw the 
triangle BGC, the developement of one of the fides of 
the pyramid; draw GF perpendicular to BC; bife& the 
angle ABC; and let the bifeéting line meet G F in F, 
their point of concourfe ; draw F H perpendicular to BF ; 
from B, with the radius B G, defcribe an arc, cutting F H 
at H; draw FI perpendicular to BH, eutting BH at 1; 
in FB make F L equal to FIs let FH and BC meet in 
-M; alfolet FH and BA meet in K; jom ML and KL; 
then K L M will be the angle of the planes as required. 
As the fides of the tetrahedron are equilateral triangles, 
and as three of the triangles form each felid angle, both 
the bafe of the pyramid A BC, and the developed fide 
BGC, will be equilateral triangles in fg. 5. 

In the conftruction for fiz. 6, as the fides of the hexa- 
hedron are fquares, and as each folid angle is formed by 
three of the right angles, the bafe of the pyramid will be an 
equilateral triangle, and the vertical angle of the developed 
fide will be a right angle. 

In the conftruétion for the oétahedron (fg. 7-), as each 
fide is an equilateral triangle, and as four of the angles of 
the triangle form the fides of the folid angle, the bafe of the 
pyramid will be a fquare, and the developed fide will be an 
equilateral triangle. 

In the conftruction. for the dodecahedron, as each folid 
angle is formed by three planes, and as each of the planes is 
a pentagon, the bafe of the pyramid will be an equilateral 
triangle, and the vertical angle of the developed fide will 
be equal to the angle formed by the two fides of a pentagon. 

In the conftruétion for the icofahedron (fg. g.), as each 
folid angle is compofed of five fides, and as all the fides of 
the folid are equilateral triangles, the bafe of the pyramid 
is a pentagon, and the developed fide an equilateral triangle. 

In the conitru€tion for the dodecahedron, the angle of 
the pentagon was found by dividing a circle into five equal 
parts, and joining the chords of two adjoining parts, as 
AB, BC, | fig. 8. N° 1.) Then, to obtain the vertical angle, 
draw AC as a bafe; bifect the angle ABC, which will 
alfo bifeét the ftraight line AC in E; make E F equal to 
the half of BC, N° 2, and draw F G parallel to BC, cut- 

siete as 8 


Fig. 4. 


ting BD at G; make EG, N°? 25 equal to EG, N°1; 
andin N° 2 join G B and GC, which will give the vertical 
angle BGC. 


Pros. XIV. Fig. 13. 


To project the dodecahedron. 

Find abcde the orthography of one of the planes, by 
problem IX.; find the angle which two contiguous planes 
of the folid make with each other, by problem XIII. ; 
find the interfeétion of each of the planes adjoining to the 
plane whofe projeétion is found, by problem XII., and thus 
three of the arrifes of the folid will be projeéted ; then to 
project the planes adjoining the extremities of the arrifes or 
edges ab, ae, aq, fuppofe that contiguous with ae, produce 
ed to meet the interfecting line I'I' in i’, and produce ¢f 
to meet 13 13 in 7°; join’, #°; then having the projection 
of the angle def, and the projected lengths ed or ef of one 
of the fides, and the interfecting line i* 7° of the plane 
of that fide, find the orthography defgh of the whole 
figure, by problem X. In like manner, find the ortho- 
gtaphy of the figures mnopgq, clkib, and the reprefenta- 
tion of the folid will be completed. 

‘ This new method of projection is not only more per- 
fpicuous, and requires fewer lines in the conftruétion than 
that ufed by Brook Taylor, &c., but is alfo of univerfal 


~ application in every pofition, without the principle of dividing 


a line into extreme and mean ratio. 

Not only archite¢tural defigns, but machinery drawing, 
depend upon orthographical reprefentation ; it enables the 
architect, engineer, or mechanic, to conitru& the objec 
intended to be executed. As drawings of every kind are 
greatly facilitated by a knowledge of the formation of 
bodies, fo in drawing machines it 1s neceflary to know the 
methods of reprefenting any fyftem of lines upon cylindric 
and conic furfaces, as this knowledge will determine whether 
the lines reprefented are parallel to each other, or tend to 
a point. 

In drawing of machinery, as in other kinds of orthogra- 
phical repreientations, the object is reprefented upon two 
planes, one parallel, and the other perpendicular to the 
horizon. 

As the faces of the different parts of a machine are 
generally in vertical planes parallel to each other, the eleva- 
tion is alfo made on a vertical plane parallel to the faces of 
the work, or to the greateit number of faces, in order to 
facilitate the execution, as this pofition not only gives the 
altitude of the parts, but is alfo convenient in afcertaining 
the magnitude of lines in every direction in thefe planes, 
and the angles which the lines form with each other ; for if 
the faces of the work ftand at oblique angles with the pro- 
jeting plane, there can be only one direction, namely, that 
of meafuring in a vertical line, in which the true dimenfions 
can be afcertained ; every other will be fore-fhortened, and 
the angles formed by the lines of reprefentation will alfo 
vary from the original angles of the object. 

As the axes of wheels are fometimes obliquely fituated, 
it becomes neceflary to reprefent them in various politions. 
The feveral kinds of reprefentations are fections through 
the principal parts; as through the axis of a wheel, plans 
or horizontal projections, and elevations. 

Though a plan and elevation are fufficient to conftru& 
any machine with proper attention, yet from the greater 
facility of comprehending the nature of the defign, and 
applying the meafures to practice, two elevations are fome- 
times given, particularly in a complex machine. One of 
thefe davatsoins exprefies the parts in the ngs horizontal 
dimenfion of the work, and the other reprefents the parts 

. comprehended 
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cemprehended in the breadth or horizontal extenfion of the 
work. 

In the reprefentation of a machine, the wheelwork is the 
moft difficult of any part, except when the whole of the 
furfaces of the wheel are planes, with two or more faces 
parallel to the projeéting plane, and all the other furfaces 
perpendicular to the faid plane, as in this cafe the boundaries 
of the parallel planes are reprefented by figures fimilar to 
the original faces, and the whole of the other furfaces are 
projected into ftraight lines or circles. This cafe is fo very 
fimple, as not to require any dire€tions ; but if the wheel or 
its faces have an oblique pofition to the projecting plane, 
feveral confiderations are neceflary to effect a true repre- 
fentation. A ground feétion through the axis of the wheel, 
placed at the required angle, with the interfeétion of the 
plane of elevation, and an elevation of the wheel on a plane 
parallel to the faces, will be required. It is likewife necef- 
{ary to obferve, that in this oblique projection all the parallel 
arrifes of any original obje& are reprefented by paraliel lines, 
and ail equal diftances in the original objet are reprefented 
by other diitances equal among themfelves ; alfo all ftraight 
lines whatever in the original plane, divided into parts, are re- 
prefented by a feries of parts refpectively in the fame propor- 
tion. The proportion of any line is to its original, as 
radius to the cofine of the inclination of the original line 
and the plane of projeétion. The reprefentation of an 
original circle is an ellipfis ; and as the plane of projection 
is vertical, the elevation of an ellipfis will be reprefented 
with its greater axis perpendicular to the interfecting line. 

Having now premifed a few of the leading principles, 
we fhall proceed to the reprefentations of wheelwork. 


Example 1. Plate III. 


Fig. 1, N° 1, is the reprefentation of the half of a water- 
wheel, on a plane perpendicular to the axis of the wheel. 
F G H isthe arc of a circle reprefenting the convex fide of 
the ring; I K L isthe arc of a circle reprefenting the con- 
cave fide; I, H, L, M, N, O, P, are the ends of the float- 
boards, faftened to the radiating pieces at the back, and the 
radiating pieces are faftened to the ring by mortife and 
tenon. 

Fig. 1, N° 2, is an elevation of the wheel upon a plane 
parallel to the axis; this fhews the planes of the ring as 
itraight lines ; the float-boards are reprefented by I, H, L, 
M,N, O, P, which fhew the radiating planes of the fides, 
and the outer edges which adjoin, and which range in a cy- 
lindric furface. 

Fig. 1, N° 3, is an elevation of the wheel upon a plane 
inclined to the axis; but the axis, in all thefe three pofitions, 
is fuppofed to be in a plane perpendicular to the plane, of 
projection. The interfeétion of this plane is reprefented by 
the ftraight line E E E. 

In this it will be obferved that all the circles are repre- 
fented by ellipfes, and that all the ellipfes are proportional to 
each other, and the dimenfions in the tranfverfe axis are 
equal to thofe in the original objeét which they reprefent. 
The dimenfions in the conjugate axis, viz. in the line E E E, 
are diminifhed in the ratio of radius to the cofine of inclina- 
tion: viz. in all the planes which are perpendicular to the 
axis ofthe wheel, Therefore in fg. 1, N° 4, draw any two 
ftraight lines, making any convenient angle with each other : 
make EF equal to the tranfverfe axis of the greateft 
ellipfis, and E G equal to the conjugate in fig. 1, N° 43 in 
E F make E 4 equal tothe length of a float-board ; bifec& 
EA at #, and make £iand £/ half the thicknefs of the 
ring; then /i will be the whole thicknefs: jom GF, and 
draw bm, in, ko, /p, parallel to F G, cutting GE at 


m,n, 0,p; then E mis the length of the float-board in the 
drawings, and p nis the thicknefs of the ring in the fame, 
to be transferred to the line E EE; obferving that the 
tranfverfe axis is perpendicular to the line E E E. 

In fg. 1, N° 3, draw the two fimilar and equal ellipfes 
which form the extremities of the outer edge of the float- 
boards, at the diftance of Em, N° 4, from each other 
about the fame axis; thefe will contain the edges of the 
float-boards. One of thefe ellipfes may be projected en- 
tirely round; as alfo the other in the fame plane which 
forms the lower edges. The latter two ellipfes will contain 
the ends of the float-boards which radiate to the centre of 
the wheel. : 


The edges of the float-boards ranging in the exterior’ 


cylindric furface, might be found by drawimg lines parallel 
to the axis from I, H, L, M, N, O, P, &c. N° 1, to the 
correfponding letters I, H, L, M, N, O, P,. &c. .N° 3; 
but this method, though fimple, does not give fufficient ac- 
curacy at the extremities of the tranfverfe axis. 

In order to obtain greater certainty, let A C B, N° 5, 


be a femi-ellipfis, equal to the half of the two ellipfes . 


which contain the edges of the float-boards, arranged in 
the exterior cylindric furface of N° 3; AB being the 
tranfverfe axis, and E C the femi-conjugate: join A C and 
CB; bife& AC by a perpendicular g 2, cutting A C at 2 ; 
make 2 g equal to 2 A or2C. From the centre g, with 
the diftance g 2, defcribe an arc 3 2 4, intercepting g C and 
g A at 3.and 4. Between the points of interfection divide 
the quadrant into as many equal parts as there are intended 
to be float-boards in a quarter of the wheel.- Suppofe it 
were required to place the firft divifion at the point I of the 
ellipfis AC B; draw I E, cutting AC at y, and join yg, 
cutting the arc 3 24 at r; then the part of which the are 
3 24 1s a multiple being retained, and beginning at r with 
that part as a radius, cut off the equal arcs rf, £1, 1m, mn, 
no, op, pg; through the points +, &, /, m, n, 0, p, g, draw 
SMSF Gt LIZZ wW, gx, cutting A Cat y, 7, 5, % 
u, Vv, w, x; through the points y, i, 5s, &c. draw the lines 
EI, EH, EL, &c. cutting the circumference of the 
{emi-ellipfis at I, H, L, &c. and the parts Q P, PO, ON, 
will be obtained with the greateft certainty, as well as the 
reprefentations of the angles IE H, HEL, LEM, &c. 
about the centre. Upon this principle the edges of the 
boards in the planes in which the ends of the float-boards are 
arranged, are found. The edges of the float-boards ar- 
ranged in the cylindric furfaces are all parallel to the axis ; 
and the parts in the plane of pofition in which the axis of the 
wheel is pofited are obtained from N° 4. 

The whole of this procefs is fo very eafy, that‘a little 
reflection will enable the reader to comprehend the principles 
clearly. 


Example 2. 


Sphero-conic wheels are thofe of which the teeth preje& 
from the furface of a cone, and of which the working iur- 
faces of the teeth tend to the apex of the faid cone. 

Hence the ends of the teeth of two wheels which work 
together will be found in a fpheric furface, of which the 
apex of the cone is the centre of the fphere. 

Fig. 2, N° 1, is the feétion of a {phero-conic wheel 
HIFE, and O PML the feGtion of the oppofite teeth ; 
G HED, and NOLK, the feétions through the oppofitg 
parts of the ring. 

Fig. 2, N° 2, the orthography of‘ the wheel upon a plane 
parallel to the circles which form the arrifes of the ring, 
In N° 1 and N° 2, the point A reprefents the vertex of the 
conic furfaces from which the teeth projeQ ; the ine RA, 

NS 1, 


In f{phero-conic wheels. 
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N° 1, reprefents the axis in the fame ftraight line with the 
point A, N°2. 

Fig. 2, N° 3, is half the feétion of the wheel; fy. 2, 
N° 4, is the orthography on a plane parallel to the axis ; in 
N° 3 and N° 4, A B and AB are the axes parallel to each 
other ; the points A, A, are in the perpendicular A A to 
AB 


Fig. 2, N° 5, isa whole feétion of the wheel. N° 6 is 
the orthography projected upon a plane oblique to the axis. 

In N° 2, N® 4, and N° 6, the edges of the teeth in the 
conic furface of contaét terminate in the vertex A ; and the 
eae in the two concentric conic furfaces, each perpendi- 
cular to that ending in the point A, terminate in the points 
BandC. Thefe are all projected in the point A, fg. 2, 
N° 2. ; 
The three projections N° 2, N° 4, and N° 6, have their 
axes in the fame ftraight line, in order to find the repre- 
fentation of the teeth by drawing parallel lines to cut the 
reprefentations of the correfponding circles. ! 
In N° 2, the reprefentations of the original circles are 
alfo circles; in N° 4 the reprefentations of the original 
circles are itraight lines; and in N° 6, the reprefentations 
of the original circles are ellipfes. The fection at N° 4 
determines the conjugate axis of each ellipfis, the tranfverfe 
being equal to the diameters of the original circles. 


Pros. XV. Plate lV. fig. 1. 


Given the feat and altitude of a line on a plane, and the 
interfeGtion of the plane with another plane, at a given angle, 
to find the fun’s feat on the other plane, as alfo its angle of 

_altitude. ; 

Let A C, fig. 1, N° 1 and 2, be the feat of the line; 
A B the interfection of the other plane. In AC take any 
point C; draw C D perpendicular to AC; draw C E per- 
pendicular to. A B, cutting AB at B. In N°2, draw CH 
perpendicular to BC; make C H equal to Cc D; make the 

-angleC BG equal to ML K, N° 3, the inclination of the 
planes; draw H G perpendicular to BG; make BE equal 
to BG, and join AE; then AE is the feat of the fun’s 
rays on the other plane. 

Draw EF perpendicular to AE; make EF equal to 
GH, and join AF; then E A F will be the angle of alti- 
tude of the line on the other plane. 

In N° 1, the two planes are at right angles with each 
other ; in this cafe the problem mzy be conttructed without 
the quadrilateral BC HG; thus, having drawn C E per- 


pendicular to A B, cutting A Bat B; make BE equal to : 


CD, and complete the triangle A EF, as in N°2; then 
AE is the feat of the line, and EAF is the angle of 
altitude, as before. 

This may eafily be conceived, by fuppofing that upon the 
triangle A BC, N° 2, the triangle ACD, and the quadri- 
lateral BC HG, are raifed perpendicularly, then © H and 
CD will coincide, and the point H will coineide with the 


point D; turn the triangle A B E upon A B, and the fide - 


BE, being perpendicular to A B, will defcribe a plane 
-upon BE perpendicular to the plane ABC; and -becaufe 
BC and BE are in the fame ftraight line, BC will be in 
that plane ; and becaufe the plane BC H G is fuppofed to 
be raifed perpendicular to the plane A BC upon BC, the 
plane fuppofed to be deferibed by BE will be in the fame 
plane with BCHG, when raifed perpendicularly to the 
plane A BC; therefore, move the plane ABE until B E co- 
incide with B G, {uppofed tobe raifed with the plane B CHG; 
the plane A C D, the plane BC H G, and the plane 
ABE, being thus fuppofed to be raifed, turm the plane 
9 


AEF round AE, until EF fall upon GH; then the 
point F will fall upon H; and the ftraight line A F will 
alfo be coincident with AD; for the triangle AE F will 
be at a right angle with the triangle A E B, therefore E F 
will be at right angles to the plane A BE. 


Pros. XVI. Fig. 2. 


Given the feat and altitude of the fun’s rays on a plane 
and the angle which the feat of a line parallel to the plane 
of projection makes with the feat of the fun’s rays, to de- 
termine the inclination of the plane of fhade obftruéted br 
the original line with the plane of projection. 

Let AC be the feat of the fun’s rays given upon the 
plane of reprefentation ; make C A D equal to the altitude 
of the fun’s rays; draw C D perpendicular to AC; make 
C A B equal to the angle which the feat of the fun’s rays 
makes with the feat of the original line, which occafions a 
plane of fhade; from C draw C B perpendicular to A B, 
and C E perpendicular to CB; make C E equal to CD, 
and jon BE; then CBE is the inclination of the plane 


‘required. Produce CB to F; make BF equalto BE, 


and join A F ; then let the triangles C A D, CBE, BAF, 
he turned up, and AF and AD will coincide; and the 
triaagle C BE will meafure the inclination of the plane 
ABFtoCBA. 

This problem is of the utmoft ufe in finding the fhadows 
of parallel lines to planes in various pofitions, as alfo in 
finding the fhadows of cylinders where the axis is parallel 
to the plane of projection; alfo in determining the points 
and lines of light and fhade both in cylinders and cylindrie 


rings. 
Pros. XVII. Fig. 3. 


Given the feat and altitude of a line; and the feat and 
altitude of the fun’s rays,-to determine the fhadow of the 
line on that plane. 

Let H E be the feat of the line; make the angle EHI 
equal to the altitude of the line, viz. of ABC, N°1; E 
being any point m HE; draw EI perpendicularto HE; 
draw E F parallel to the feat of the fun’s rays; and draw 
EG perpendicular to EF; make EG equal to EI: 
make the angle EG F equal to the complement of the fun’s 
altitude, and joi HF, which will be the fhadow of the 
line required. : 

This problem will be found of the greateft ufe in finding 
the fhadows of objeéts upon inclined planes. 


Pros. XVIII. 


Given the inclination of a line to two planes at right 
angles to each other, to find the feat of the line on each of 
the planes, and the interfeétion of the planes. 

Let A BC, N° 2, be the inclination or angle which the 
line makes with one of the planes, and D E F, N° 3, the 
angle which it makes with the other plane. 

From the angular point B, N° 2, take B C of any length, 
and from the angular point E, N°3, take E F equal to BC. 
In N° 2, draw C A perpendicular to A B, andin N° 3, draw 
F D perpendicular to ED. In N° 1, draw any line G K ; 
and through G, any point in G K, draw H I perpendicu- 
lar to GK; make GH equal to the fine D F of one of 
the angles of N° 3, and GI equal to the fine A C of the 
other, N°2; from H, with the radius A B, N° 2, defcribe 
an arc, cutting G K at K, and join H K and KI; thenGK 
will be the interfetion of the planes, and K H and K I will 
be the feats of the line on each plane. 

In the following problems refpecting fhadows, twe pire 


Fig. 4. 


PROJECTION. 


of projection are always fuppoled to be given, viz. the feat 
of the rays of light on each of the planes, and the inter- 
fetion of the planes, unlefs it be otherwife announced. 


Pra&ical Examples of Shadows. 


Ex. 1.—To find the fhadow of a retangular prifm 
attached to a wall, one of the fides of the prifm coinciding 
with the furface of the wall. 

Let HIKLMN (fg. 5.) be the plan, the ftraight line 
HIM N that of the wall, and I K L M that of the prim ; 
and let ABCD be the elevation of the prifm, and VW 
the interfection of the plane of elevation, and that of the 
ichnography parallel to H N and K L in the plan. 

To tind the fhadow of any point B on the elevation, cor- 
refponding to L on the plan. , 

Draw the ichnography L N of a ray of light ; alfo from 
B draw B F, the elevation of the ray, at any given angle 
with the interfection VW; join BL; draw F N parallel 
to B L, and the point F will be the fhadow of the point B 
on the elevation. 

In the fame manner find E and G the fhadows of the 
points A and C ; join E F and FG, and ABCGFEA 
is the fhadow required. “Or thus ; 

Find the fhadow F of the point B as before: draw the 
indefinite reprefentations A E and C G of the extreme rays 5 
then becaufe the arrifes or edges of the prifm are parallel to 
the wall, or to the furface on which the fhadows are thrown, 
the reprefentations of the edges of the fhadows will be pa- 
rallel to the reprefentation of the arrifes on the plane of ele- 
vation ; therefore draw F E parallel to A B, and F G parallel 
to BC, and AEFGC will be the edge of the fhadow, as 
before. 

Ex. 2.—The fhadow of fg. 6. is found in the fame 
manner as in the lait problem; the body which throws the 
fhadow being a prifm, having its planes parallel and perpen- 
dicular to the furface on which the fhadow is thrown ; 
ANML C istherefore the outline of the fhadow thrown 
by a prifm, reprefented by F G HI onthe plan, and by 
ABCD onthe elevation. The figure here introduced re- 
prefents a cantiliver projecting from a-wall. — 

Ex. 3.—To find-the fhadow ef a cantiliver formed as 
in the laft example, the plane of elevation being placed 
obliquely to the furface on which the fhadow is thrown. 

Let E FIL K (fg. 7.) be the reprefentation of the fur- 
face on which the fhadow is projected, placed obliquely to 
the line V W, the interfection of the orthographic planes ; 
let F G HI be the plan of the cantiliver, and let A BCD 
be the elevation of the fame; the points A and D on the 
elevation correfponding with the point H on the plan; and 
the points B and C correfponding with the point F on the 
faid plan. The end of the cantiliver is reprefented by D ef A, 
and the root by C g4B; the point I on the plan being re- 
prefented by g and 4 on the elevation, and the point F on 
the plan by B and C on the elevation. To find the fhadow 
of any correfponding lines F G and BA; draw GL, the 
parallel of the feat of the fun’s rays on the plan, meeting 
the fhadowed furface E-K in L; draw L m perpendicular 
to VW; from 4, the correfponding point of G, draw 4m 
the elevation of the ray; join Bm; draw go parallel to 
Bm3 draw mn parallel to A B, and wo parallel to AD; 
then 4 mnog will be the fhadow required; for the re- 
prefentation of the two edges of the fhadows are parallel 
to the reprefentation of the two edges of the end of the 
cantiliver. 

Ex. 4.—Let ABDE (jig. 8.) be the interfection of 
any vertical furface on which a fhadow isto be thrown; and 


let BC D be the plan of a triangular prifm projeCting from | 


that furface; alfo let GHIF be the elevation of the 
fame; find pa the fhadow of the perpendicular line as 
before, and join 2 G, and pn G is the fhadow of the prifm 
as required. 

Ex. 5—GHIKL (fg. 9.) is the elevation of feveral 


reCtangular prifms joined to each other in the form of a pedi- 


ment; GHIKL isthe outline, and /ma the inner line — 


forming the tympanum. 

A BEF is the plan of the furface on which the fhadow 
is to be thrown parallel to the interfeGting line VW; 
BCD Eis the plan of the pediment, of which the line 
C D, reprefenting the face, is parallel to A F. 

Draw G O, HP, IG, and ar, the elevation of the 
rays; draw the ray D von the plan, meeting A F at v3; 
draw v P G perpendicular to the interfecting line, cutting the 
rays H P and I G of elevation at P and G; draw P O parallel 
to GH; then GOPGI will be the extremity of the 
fhadow, the fame asinexample 1. To find the fhadows from 
the inneredges /m anda m; make x requalto G O, orH P, 
or I G, as each of the points G, H, I, r, is equally diftant 
from the furface ; draw r s parallelto 2 /, and r¢ parallel to 
nm; andsrtis the fhadow from the under arrifes of the 
inclined parts. 

Lx. 6.—Fig. 10. 1s the fhadow of feveral rectangular 
prifms crofling each other at equal angles ; one of the faces 
of each is parallel to the plane on which the fhadow is 
thrown, and alfo parallel to the plane of elevation; the 
oppofite or parallel faces are attached to the plane on which 
the fhadow is thrown, and, therefore, the other faces are 
perpendicular to the faid plane. The fhadows, therefore, are 


to be found in the fame manner as in the laft example, vix.- 


by drawing indefinite rays from all the angular points on the 
elevation, and finding the length of one of them; then 
the reft is completed by parallel lines from the termination. 

Ex. 7.—To find the fhadow of a rectangular ring. 

Find the point / (fig. 11.) the fhadow of the centre 4; 
through / draw O P perpendicular to £/; then with the 
radius of the interior circle defcribe the arc W X U, meet- 
ing the faid inner circle in W and U; alfo from /, with the 
radius of the exterior circle, defcribe the femicircle O Q P ; 
draw O M and PN parallel to /4, and thefe lines will touch 
the circle in M and N; then M O Q P Nis the exterior fhadow 


required. 


Pros. XIX. 


To find the reprefentation of the fhadow on a prifmatic | 


folid, by a plane cutting the prifm perpendicular to its arrifes ; 
given the elevation of the prifm on a plane parallel to its arrifes, 
and parallel to one of its fides ; given alfo the figure of the 
plane which throws the fhadow, with the fection of the fur- 
faces of the prifm, on that plane; likewife the fun’s rays both 
on the plane and on the elevation. 

Place the figure of the plane and the elevation fo, that 
any two of their correfponding points, or parts, may be in 
a line perpendicular to the interfeétion. Draw the repre- 
fentation of the rays from all the angular points on the 
figure of the plane to meet the fectional line of the prifm ; 
draw the correfponding reprefenfations of the rays on the 
elevation, and from the points where the reprefentations from 
the angles of the plane meet the feétion, draw lines parallel 
to the reprefentations of the arrifes of the prifm to cut the 
correfponding rays on the elevation; then by joining the 
fuccellive points, the fhadow which was required is de- 
termined, 


Example:. 


PROJECTION. 


Examples. Plate V. 


Ex. 1.—Let A BC D (fg. 1.) be the plane, and EF, 
F G, the interfections of two other planes at right angles 
to the plane A BCD, and let K LN O be the elevation 
of the prifm; the lines ON, RM, and K L, reprefenting 
the arrifes correfponding to the angular points G, F, E, on 


the fection, that is to fay, the point G is in the fame ftraight 


line with ON, the point F with RM, and the point E 
with KL. Alfo let K LM R reprefent the plane which is 
ony to the plane of elevation, and let K P reprefent the 

e of interfeéction. 

Make K U equal to the breadth of the fhadow at the bot- 
tom ; draw the ray DI on the figure of the plane; draw 
DT perpendicular to K P, cutting K P at T, and T will 
reprefent the point which throws the fhadow on the elevation; 
draw T Q, the ray of the fun, on the elevation; I Q parallel 
to DT, and US parallel to K P, cutting RM at S; join 
SQ; thn KUSQVO will be reprefentation of the 
fhadow required. 

The examples in this plate, as well as the five {ucceeding 
ones in the following Plate VI., fhew the forms of fhadows 
on the roofs of buildings, from chimney fhafts and dormer 
windows of various forms. 

_ £x. 2.—Fig. 3. fhews the fhadows of a chimney fhaft 
upon the root of a houfe, the fides of the chimney fhaft 
being parallel and perpendicular to the front. 

Ex. 3.—Fig. 4. fhews the fhadow of a chimney fhaft upon 
a roof which has two inclinations, the fides of the chimney 
fhaft being fituated as inexample 2. The principles of per- 
forming thefle two examples are the fame as in the preced- 
ing problem, and as illuftrated in example 2. under the 


faid problem. 
Pros. XX. 


Given the fun’s feat and inclination on the plane of the 
horizon, and the interfection of two planes at right angles 
with each other, and perpendicular to the horizon, to find 
the reprefentation of the fun’s rays on each of the vertical 
planes. , 

- Let AD and DB (fg. 2.) be the interfe€tion of the 
two vertical planes, and let AB be the feat of the fun’s 
rays on the horizon; make the angle ABC equal to the 
angle of the fun’s altitude ; draw AC perpendicular to AB, 
and A E perpendicular to AD; make A E equal to AC, 
and join. ED, which will reprefent the ray of the fun, 
on the plane of which the interfection is AD. 

Produce AD to G; make DG equal to AC, and join 
GB; and GB is the reprefentation of the fun’s ray, on 
the plane of which the interfection is D B. 

This, problem is neceflary in the three preceding ex- 
amples, when the feat and inclination of the fun is given on 
the horizon, in order to find the orthegraphy of the ray 
upon both elevations ; viz. upon the front and upon the end. 


Pros. XXI. 


To find the indefinite fhadow of a line perpendicular to 
the horizon on an inclined plane, given the mclination of 
the plane to the horizon, and the feat of the fun’s rays; 
the imterfeétion of the inclined plane with the horizon be- 
ing parallel to the interfection of the plane of reprefentation 
and the horizon. 

Draw any ftraight line ABC, jig. 5, N° 3: make AB 
to AC, as the fine is to the cofine of the plane’s inclination: 
make the angle CAD equal that which the feat of the 
fun’s rays makes with a line perpendicular to the interfection 
of the horizon and the plane of reprefentation: draw CD 

Vow XXVIII. 


, 


perpendicular to AC, and jom BD; and BD is the in- 
definite reprefentation required. 


Pros. XXII. 


To find the fhadow of a plane reétilineal figure inter- 
feéting another plane figure, a point through which the 
fhadow is to pais on the plane which receives the fhadew, 
and the orthography of the rays of the luminary, being 

iven. 

If the line which throws the fhadow meets the inter- 


- feétion of the planes, draw a ftraight line from the point of 


concourfe through the given point, and the line thus drawn 
will be the indefinite reprefentation of the fhadow. 

But if the line which throws the fhadow does not meet 
the interfeGtion of the planes, continue the line or the 
interfe€tion of the plane, or both of them, as the cafe 
may require, to meet each other, and draw a ftraight line 
from the point of concourfe through the given point as 
before ; and the line thus drawn will be the fhadow as 
required. 


Pros. XXIII. 


Given the orthography of a determinate line, and the in- 
definite reprefentation of its fhadow, alfo the orthography 
of the fun’s rays, to find the limits of the fhadow. 

From one or either of the terminations of the line, as the 
cafe may require, draw the orthography of a ray to cut 
or meet the indefinite fhadow of the line, and the length 
comprehended between the point or pomts thus found in 
the fhadow, will be the extremity, or will terminate the 
length as required. 


Examples. 


Ex. 1.—To find the fhadow of a chimney fhaft on the 
roof of a houfe. 

Find the indefinite fhadow of the vertical line F L, fig. 5, 
N° 2, thus: . 

Let AC, fig. 5, N° 3, be parallelto FL: find BD as 
in prob, XXI.: draw FO, N° 2, parallel to BD, N° 3; 
now let the parallel of the orthography of the fun’s rays 
be given: from L draw LO, the orthography of the fun’s 
rays, and the point O is the termination of the fhadow 
FO: produce FG and LM to meet each other in N: 
draw ON, and ON is the indefinite reprefentation of the 
fhadow of the edge LM of the top: draw the ortho- 
graphy MQ of the ray parallel to LO, cutting ON 
at Q: continue the interfection GH, and the edge ML 
of the top, to meet each other in P: draw QP, and OP 
is the indefinite reprefentation of the edge of the top, and 
of the other vertical plane not feen: draw HR paralle} 
to FO, and FOQRH will be the fhadow required. 

Ex. 2.—Fig. 6. is the fhadow of a dermer window with 

a rectangular a and the top inclined towards the front; 
find the indefinite fhadow AG as in the laft example, and 
the orthography EG of the fun’s rays, and'jom BG; 
and A GB is the fhadow required. 
_ Ex. 3.—Fig. 7. is the fhadow of a dormer window with 
a pediment top: find AG the fhadow of AE, as before: 
then DE being the next line that projects a fhadow, 
AB is the Sarertataien of the plane ABCDE; therefore, 
produce DE and BA to meet in F: join FG, which pro- 
duce to H: find the termination H by the ray DH: 
and AGHDE will be the fhadow required. 

N.B. If the lines DE, EG, had been in the fame 
itraight line, or had formed a faliant angle inftead of a re- 
entrant one, the upper fide of the fhadow would have been 
the fame as in the lait example. 

4C Ex, 4, 
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Ex. 4.—Fig. 8. exhibits the fhadow of a dormer window 
with a femicircular head: find the fhadow AI of the per- 
pendicular line AF: let O be the centre of the femicir- 
cular head: draw DL te touch the head of the window at 
D parallel to the orthography of the fun’s rays: draw 
OD perpendicular to DL, and D is the point of contaé ; 
let it be required to find the fhadow of any intermediate 
point, E, of the are of the circle: now AB is the inter- 
fection of the plane ABCDEF: therefore draw a chord 
EF, and produce AB and EF to meet each other in H: 
jon HI: produce HI to K; and draw the orthography 
EK;; and the point K will be the fhadow of the point 
E: in like manner draw the chord DE, and produce 
DE and BA to meet each other in G: join GK; pro- 
duce GK to L; and L will be fhadow of the point D: 
draw a curve from the point I, through K to L, touching 
the ftraight lines AI and DL at the points I and L, and 
AIK LD will be the fhadow required. 

Ex. 5.—Fig. 9. exhibits the fhadow of a dormer window 
with a kirb-roof top: find the fhadows M, K, I, of the points 
E, F, G, as in the laft example; and AIKMEFGA 
will be the fhadow required. 

It is hardly poflible to conceive any method more ex- 
peditious than the prefent, of finding the indefinite repre- 
fentation of the fhadow by producing the line which 
throws it and the interfe&tion of the plane till they meet 
each other in the plane in which the fhadow is thrown. 
This principle has never before been generalifed, for though 
.it was well known, that if the reprefentation of the fhadow 
of the extremity of a line projecting from a furface, and 
the reprefentation of the interfeGtion of that line with the 
furface was found, the reprefentation of the fhadow of the 
line would be determined by joining the reprefentation of 
the point to the reprefentation of the fhadow; yet 
the method of producing the reprefentation of each 
fucceffive line, and the interfe€tion of the plane which 
throws the fhadow with the plane on which the fhadow 
is to be thrown, or with the feveral planes on which 
the fhadow is to be thrown, has never been known as a 
general rule. This method has great advantages over the 
common eftablifhed one, which requires that the feat of 
every point of the line, or feveral lines, which throws the 
fhadow, be reprefented in the plane or feveral planes cn 
which the fhadow is to be thrown, and alfo that the feat 
of the luminary be reprefented in the plane or feveral 
planes: this lait mode is attended with great labour, when 
there are more planes than one. 

It is true, that in perfpeCtive, when the vanifhing line of 
a plane of fhade is found, and the vanifhing lines of the 
planes on which the fhadows are thrown, the indefinite 
fbadow of the line upon each plane will eafily be found: 
but thefe vanifhing lines are frequently inacceffible, and the 
conftru@tion of them is attended with great labour, and 
when more lines than one throw a fhadow on feveral furfaces, 
the labour to find the vanifhing line of each plane of fhade, 
and the vanifhing lines of the planes on which the fhadows 
are thrown, is very great. 

From the great importance of this method in the art of 
fhadows, it will be proper to give a few more examples, in 
order to fhew its univerfality and expedition. 

Ex. 6.—Fig. 1. Plate VI. N°1 is the elevation of .a 
prifmatic object, as the walls of a building, which form two 
prifms attached to each other ; the lower prifm is terminated 
with an inclined plane in the manner of a roof. The plan, 
N° 2, fhews the end of the higher prifm, to which the lower 
prifm is attached, to be at an obtufe angle with the plane of 
the front. 


Let the ray BF, N° 2, be drawn on the plan from the 
corner B, to meet the fide CD at F; then F is the pro- | 
jected point of B on the plan: draw fg, the elevation of © 
the point F, cutting the top of the lower wall at g; draw | 
7m, the elevation of the fun’s ray, as in the preceding ex- 
amples ; produce the interfeétion 4z of the inclined plane 
to meet the line 4/, which projets the fhadow in £2: through 
the points £ and g draw 4g m, meeting the elevation of the 
fun’s rays at m. Now, as the line /o of the top of the end 
of the prifm projects the next fhadow, produce /o and the 
interfeétion 74 to meet each other inn; draw ma, cutting 
the upper termination hq of the inclined plane at r; and 
fg mrhief will be the thadow required. 

Ex. 7.—Fig. 2. N° 1 is a plane figure reprefenting the 
gable of a houfe, of which BA is the bafe; FG, GH, 
HU, are the interfedtions of feveral planes; FG, parallel 
to BC, is the interfection of a vertical plane, as the face of 
a wall; GH and HU are the interfe€tions of two in- 
clined planes, forming two fides of a kirb roof. Now, to 
find the fhadow by the interfe€ting points of the lines which 
project the fhadow with the plane om which the fhadow is 
thrown, it is evident that the line BC will projeét a fhadow 
on the plane whofe interfection is FG parallel to FG; and 
as BC, N° 2, reprefents BC, N° 1, draw pg parallel to 
BC, cutting the lower inclined plane at g. Then, fup- 
poling the fide BC alfo to throw a fhadow upon the lower 
inclined plane, produce its interfe€tion H G, N° 1, andthe 
line BC, which throws the fhadow, to meet in K; produce 
CB, N°2, to 4, and draw Ké& parallel to BA, then 
through the points £ and g draw £gr; draw CC from C, 
N° i, to C, N°2, parallel to BA, N°1; from the point 
C, N° 2, draw the elevation Cr of the fun’s rays. CD, 
N° 1, is the next line which throws the fhadow itill upon 
the lower inclined plane ; therefore, produce C D and GH 
to meet each other in M ; draw M m parallel to BA, cut- 
ting BC at m3; draw alfo the indefinite fhadow rm, cut- 
ting the interfection of the two inclined planes at s, N° 2; 
then the line CD will alfo proje& a fhadow upon the 
upper inclined plane; therefore, produce HU and CD, 
N° 1, to meet each other in N; draw N z parallel to BA, 
cutting BC at 1; draw the indefinite fhadow sa; then 
d, N° 2, being the correfponding point of D, N° 1x, draw 
the elevation of the ray dt, N°z, and the point ¢#, N° 2, 
will be the fhadow of D, N° 1. DE, N®°1, 1s the next 
line that projeéts a fhadow, and U is the interfeétion of 
DE and HU, and z the correfponding pomt to U, 
No 1; therefore join ¢v, and Bpgrstu will be the fhadow 
required. 

Ex. 8.—Fig. 3. reprefents an example fimilar to fig. I, 
but with two inclined planes; the plan is here omitted, 
as it is only ufed in the proje@tion of the firft ray ; the 
ray GL, parallel to AB, is drawn at pleafure at any 
dittance from FH, to meet the interfe&tion HP of the 
two adjoining planes in L3; produce IH to meet the 
line A B, which throws the fhadow in D; draw DL, 
and produce DL toS: draw the elevation of the ray 
BS; then BC is the next line which throws the fhadow : 
produce BC and HI to meet each cther in E; draw 
the indefinite fhadow SE to cut the interfection IQ of 
the two inclined planes at M; then BC will alfo proje& 
a fhadow upon the upper plane; therefore, produce BC, 
and the interfection I K of the upper plane, to meet each 
other in T; draw the indefinite fhadow MT, cutting the 
top KR at N; then FG LSMNK will reprefent the 
projeGtion of the fhadow by the edges AB, BC, of the 
plane A BC, as required. 

This figure may either reprefent the yertical plane A BC, 

I , or 
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or perpendicular to the firft vertical plane FO PH, accord- 
ing as the fides are parallel or oblique to the plane of repre- 
fentation. 
 £x.9.—Let ABCDE (fg. 4.) be the figure of a gable, 
 KLMN the upright of a wall, AB the bafe of the 
gable, N M the bale of the wall; and fuppofe that the 
edge BC is joined to NK at any given angle, fo that 
the point B may coincide with the point N. Now let it 
be required to find the fhadow of the gable ABCDE 
upon the wall K LMN, the fide BC of the gable being 
placed parallel to the edge N K of the wall. 

As the vertical fides AE and BC of the gable are 
parallel, the fhadow thrown upon the plane K LMN will 
alfo be parallel to the edge NK; therefore, taking Ng 
at pleafure, draw gh parallel to NK; then e being the 
eorretponding pot of E, draw eh the elevation of a ray 
of the fun, and the point 4 will be the fhadow of the 
pointE. ED being the next line that projects the fhadow, 
produce E D and BC the interfe&tion of the plane to meet 
m F; find f the correfponding point of F, and draw the 
indefinite fhadow 4 f; find d the correfponding point of D, 
and draw the elevation di of a ray, cutting bf ati; C 
being tke concourie of the line which throws the fhadow 
with the interfetion BC of the plane, find ¢ the cor- 
refponding point of C, and join cz; then eigh is the 
fhadow of the lines A E, ED, and DC. 

Ex. 10.—ABCDE (fg. 5.) reprefents the gable of 
a building as in the preceding example, S T U V the up- 
right wall and inclined fide of a roof, FG and GI the 
refpective interfections of the wall and the roof: then, fup- 
pofing the edge ED of the gable to be attached to S4, 
it is required to find the form of the fhadow ; the inter- 
fe€tion FG of the plane being parallel to AB, the 
breadth of the fhadow will alfo be parallel; therefore, 
taking the diftance Sn upon SV at pleafure, draw no 
parallel to ST’; then 4 being the correfponding point of 
B, draw the elevation 40 of the ray. BC being the next 
line which projects the fhadow, produce the interfe¢ction 
FG to meet BC in L; find /the correfponding point of 
L, and draw the indefinite fhadow o/, cutting 4 W at p; 
BC now projects the fhadow upon the inclined plane ; 
therefore, produce the interfection GI, and the edge BC 
that throws the fhadow, to meet in K; find & the corre- 
{ponding point of K: through é and p draw the indefinite 
fhadow £ pq; ¢ being thecorrefponding point of C, draw 
the elevation ¢g of a ray; findzthe correfponding point 
ef I; joinig, which completes the fhadow on both planes. 


Pros. XXIV. ‘ 


_ Accylinder being caped with a fquare abacus, jutting 
alike over each fide of the cylinder, to find the reprefenta- 
tion of the fhadow ; the elevation and plan being given, as 
alfo the plan and elevation of the fun’s rays. 

Let ABCD (fg. 6. N° 1.) be half the plan of the 
abacus, E F G halt the plan of the cylinder, HIJ K the 
elevation of the fame, and L MN O that of the abacus, to 
project the fhadow of any point p! in the elevation of the 
abacus, p being its correfponding place on the plan; draw 
the plan of the ray pg, meeting the femicircumference 
EFG at q; alfo from p! draw the indefinite elevation of 
the ray pq; and draw qq’ parallel to [J or HK, and 9! 
will be the fhadow of the point p’. Find as many other 
points as may be neceflary in the fame manner; then, 
through all the points thus found, draw a curve, which will 
be the fhadow required. 

If the ray R'T be drawn to touch the circle in V on 


the plane, and if V! V", the elevation of V, be drawn, then 
V' V" will be the line of feparation of light and fhade. 

If the rays of the fun be in two planes, one perpendicu- 
lar to the plane of reprefentation, but inclined 45 degrees 
to the horizon, and the other equally inclined to the Thor. 
zon and to the plane of reprefentation; that is to fay, 
making 45 degres with each ; then all the points g! will be 
in the circumference of a circle, whofe diameter is equal te 
the reprefentation of the diameter of the cylinder. 

Fig. 6, N° 2, fhews the elevation completely fhadowed. 


Pros. XXV. 


A cylinder being caped with another concentric cylinder, 
to find the reprefentation of the fhadow, fig. 7, N° 1. 

Proceed to find all the points g! as in the laft problem, 
and a curve being traced through the points g! will give the 
fhadow required. 

The point p! on the elevation, correfponding to p on the 
plan, may be thus found. Draw BR parallel to AC, 
and A R perpendicular to A C; draw pS parallel to AR, 
cutting BR at S. In LM make Lp’ equal to RS, and 
pf! will be the correfponding point of . N°z. fhews the 
elevation completely fhadowed. 

PROJECTION of the Sphere is the reprefentation of all its 
circles upon a plane, either by rays proceeding to a giver 
point, or parallel among themfelves, pafling through all the 
sae of thefe circles till they are intercepted by the faid 
plane. 

When the rays are all parallel, the reprefentation may be 
formed by the rules of orthographical projeCtion: we fhall 
take this cafe firft. 

Prosection of the Sphere, Orthographic. In orthogra- 
phical proje€tion, when the rays fall upon the plane of any 
circle, they will form a cylinder, and if the plane of the 
circle be parallel to the plane of reprefentation, or in a fub- 
contrary pofition, the projection of that circle will alfo be 
a circle equal to the original; but if the plane of the ori- 
ginal circle be parallel to the projecting rays, the repre- 
{entation of the circle will be a ftraight line equal in length 
to the diameter of the original circle. 


Pros. I. 


Given the major axis A B, and a point C in the curve 
of an ellipfis, to find the minor axis, and thence to defcribe 
the curve. 

Fig. 1. Plate VII. Bife& AB in E; through E draw 
FG perpendicular to A B; from C asa centre, with the 
diftance A E or E B, defcribe an arc, cutting F G at H, 
and draw CH, cutting AB at I; make EF and EG 
equal to IC and FG, and FG will be the minor axis 
required. 

This problem belongs to conic feétions, but as its ap- 
plication is requifite in the following problems, it is here 
introduced. 


Pros. II. 


Given a great circle A BC of the fphere, and the or- 
Soaraeeicat reprefentation of two points D and E, en the 
furface ; to determine the interfection of a plane paffing 
through the centre of the {phere, and through the original 
of the points D and E, with the plane of the circle given. 
Through the points D and E (fg. 2.) draw AB; on 
AB, as a diameter, defcribe a femicircle AF GB; draw 
DF and EG perpendicular to A B: join F and G, and 
produce FG and ABto meet in H: draw HI, cutting 
the circle A BC in K; produce KI to meet the oppofite 
iG Ca circumference 


PROJECTION. 


circumference in C, and KC will be the diameter in which 
the plane will interfect. 


Definitions. 


1. A primitive circle is a great circle of the fphere, on 
which the reprefentations of all the other circles are formed. 
The primitive circle is always fuppofed to be given. 

2. A point is faid to be drawn in projection, when the 
interfection of a ftraight line with the primitive is given, 
by drawing the line from the given point in the circle to be 
projected perpendicular to the primitive. 

Hence, if two points be given in the projection of a great 
circle, the whole circle will be determined, fince the centres 
of all great circles pafs through the centre of the fphere ; 
every great circle muft, therefore, pafs through the centre of 
the primitive ; three points will therefore be given, by which 
the original circle can be determined. 


Pros. III. 


Given two points D and E in the projection of a great 
circle, to find the reprefentation of the circle. ' 

Find CK, (fg. 3.) the interfe€tion of its plane, by 
problem II., and C K is the major axis of the ellipfis which 
reprefents the original circle. There is now given the major 
axis C K, and a point D or E, in the ellipfis; the minor 
axis L M being found according to problem I., the ellipfis 
C LK M may be deferibed by the fame, and the curve thus 
drawn will be the orthographical reprefentation required. 


Pros. LV. 


Given the projection or a great circle of the fphere, and 
the point of projection of the interfeétion of that circle 
with another circle, aad the inclination of the planes of 
thefe two circles, to find the reprefentation of the other 
circle. 

Let CLKM (fg. 4.) be the projection of the circle 

iven, and let the point F be the projeétion of the inter- 
f@ion of the two great circles. Join FI, and draw FN 
perpendicular to F I, cutting the primitive A BC in N; 
produce IF to O, and draw NO perpendicular to IN; 
through O draw PQ perpendicular to 10; produce IK 
to meet PQ in R, and produce LO to S; make OS equal 
to ON, and join RS; make the angle RS T equal to the 
inclination of the planes of the two great circles, and let 
ST cut PQ in T; join TI, cutting the circle in U; pro- 
duce UI to meet the oppofite fide of the circumference 
at V; then deferibe the reprefentation of a great circle, by 
problem III., upon U V, as a tranfverfe axis through the 
given point F in projection; and the original of the re- 
prefentation, U W V X, will form the given inclination 
RS T, with the original of the circle reprefented by 
K MCL, and thefe two original circles will pafs through 
the original of the point F, as was required. 

It is evident that I F will be the feat of the common axis 
of the two great circles, becaufe the original axis pafles 
through the point I; and becaufe the pole is in the common 
axis, and F is the feat of the pole, therefore F is the feat 
of another point in the axis. Again, becaufe FI paifles 
through the centre, and FN is perpendicular to FTI, let 
F I be produced to meet the oppofite parts of the circum- 
ference in Y and W; then YN W will be a femicircle: 
if this femicircle be turned round Y W as an axis, the femi- 
circumference will defcribe the fpheric furface, and F N 
will defcribe a leffer circle of the {phere perpendicular to the 
plane of the primitive ; let the femicircle Y N W be turned 
round its diameter Y W, until its plane become perpendi- 


cular to the primitive, then the’ itraight line FN will be 
perpendicular to the primitive, and the point N in the per- 
pendicular F N will be in the interfeCtion of the two great 
circles in the furface of the fphere. Again, becaufe NO 
is perpendicular to 1 N; and I N reprefents the axis; NO 
is a fection of a plane perpendicular to the axis, and P Q is 
alfo a feétion made by the plane: but O S is equal to ON, 
and C R isthe fection of the plane of the great circle and 
the primitive ; let the triangle I NO be raifed upon IO, 
perpendicular to the plane of the primitive; alfo let the 
triangle T'S R be turned round PQ, until OS coincide 
with ON, then the point S will fallupon N, and the axis 
IN will be perpendicular to the plane of the triangle RS T 
from the point S: now fince RC and T V are the inter- 
fe€tions of the planes of the original circles, and becaufe the 
plane RS T is perpendicular:to the axis, the angle R § T 
is the meafure of the inclination of the planes. 


Pros. V. 


About a given point E, as a pole, to draw the reprefenta- 
tion of a circle, at a given diftance from the pole. 

Join ET, (fig. 5.) and draw E F perpendicular to E I, 
meeting the circumference of the primitive in F, and join 
FI; make FG and F H equal to the diltance of the ori- 
ginal circle from the pole; join G, H, cutting I F at O, and 
draw GK, ON, and HL perpendicular to I E, cutting 
IE at K, N, and L: make NP and NQ each equal 


to OG or OH; on PQ and KL defcribe the ellipfis 


P K QOL, which will be the reprefentation required. 

By this problem all the parallels of latitude may be 
drawn, and by problem IV. the meridians may be defcribed ; 
thefe two problems will, therefore, be fufficient to reprefent 
all the principal circles of the {phere. 

By this kind of projeCtion, either the convex or concave 
fide of the {phere may be reprefented ; this choice is peculiar 
to the orthographic projection ; but in both thefe projeGions 
the circles will be inverted in refpeét of each other, fince to 
project each, the eye muft be turned on contrary fides of the 
furface, that is, to the convex and concave fides. 

Example.— Fig. 6. thews the application of the preceding 
problems in the orthographic projections of the {phere ; the 
firft meridional reprefentative circle is drawn according to 
problem IIT., the fecond according to problem IV., and all 
the remaining circles in fuccefflion, according to the fame 
problem. The parallels of latitude are all drawn according 
to problem V. The objections to the orthographic method 
of projection are, that the diftances of all the reprefentative 
parallels of latitude are unequal from the pole, and the 
diftances from all the reprefentative meridians are alfo un- 
equal as they are reckoned from one parallel of latitude te 
another, that is, as they are meafured upon any fuch parallel ; 
and that the reprefentative angles continue to increafe by 
inequality from the line of pofition on each fide of it to the 
circumference of the primitive circle. 

ProJEcTION of the Sphere by the Rules of Perfpedive.— 
Let the primitive circle be called the plane of proje€tion or 
picture, and let the centre of the primitive be alfo deno- 
minated the centre of the picture. The pofition of any 
circle to be projeéted is determined by a diameter of the 
primitive, and a ftraight line at right angles therewith. 
The eye is fuppofed to be fixed in this ftraight line, at a 
ziven diftance from the centre, in order to view the circle to 
be projected. The eye and the given diameter of the pri- 
mitive are fuppofed to be in a plane, both perpendicular to 
the primitive and to the original circle to be projected, and 
to pafs through the centre of the faid circle. 


12 Definitions. 


‘ 


PROJECTION. 


Definitions. 


1. The pac palling through the perpendicular in which 
the eye is fixed, and through the given diameter, is called 
the vertical plane, or plane of pofition. 

2. The given diameter is called the diameter of pofition, 
and produced to any indefinite length, is called the line of 

tion: this diameter is, therefore, the interfe&tion of the 
rimitive and the vertical plane. ; ; 
- 3. A great circle of the fphere in the plane of pofition, 
having a common centre with the primitive, is called the 
vertical circle. 

In the practice of reprefenting a circle of the fphere, the 
plane of pofition is folded upon the plane of the primitive 
circle, and, confequently, the circumference of the circle of 
polition will coincide with the circumference of the primitive 
circle. 

The pofition of the original plane to the plane of the pic- 

ture is determined by producing the chord, which is the 
diameter of the circle to be projected, and the line of pofi- 
tion, till they meet each other; and the angle thus con- 
tained is the inclination of the planes. 
» The diftance of the centre of a vanifhing line is deter- 
mined by drawing a ftraight line through the point of fight, 
parallel to the diameter of the circle to be projected, until 
it meet in the line of pofition. 


Pros. I. Method 1. 


To project any oblique circle of the {phere, the eye being 
at any given diitance from the primitive. 

Let ABCD (fg. 7.) be the primitive and the circle 
of pofition, and AC their common diameter, in which is 
the centre O; through O draw the ftraight line EBD 
perpendicular to AC, and let F G be the diameter of the 
circle to be projected; draw EF, cutting AC at i? and 
EG, cutting AC in g; produce FG and AC, till they 
meet in H; through H draw TU parallel to DB, and 
produce C A beyond each extremity towards I and N; 
draw EI parallel to HF; make HK equalto El, HL 
equal to HG, and HN equalto HF. Upon LN, asa 
diameter, defcribe the circle LMNP; TU being the in- 
terfeéting line of the plane of the original circle; LMNP 


- the original circle itfelf, placed in its real fituation; and 


HK the diftance between the vanifhing line, that is, from 
the eye to the centre of the vanifhing line ; and K the prime 
dire€ting point ; therefore, bifect fg, which is one of the 
axes in wu; through u draw mp parallel to TU; draw 
KM and KP tangents to the circle, cutting TU at R 
and S; draw Rm and Sp perpendicular to T U; then 
mp and fg are the two axes, by means of which the curve, 
which is the reprefentation of the circle required, will be 


defcribed. 


Method 2. Without ufing the directing point. 


Fig. 8.—The fame lines and point being ufed as before, 
except the-original circle and dire@ting pomt, and FG 


' being found as before ; bife& GF, the diameter of the 


original circle, in Q; from Q, with the radius QG, or 
QF, defcribe the femicircle GNF; bife&t fg at u; 
through uw draw mp parallel to TU; draw Ex, which 


produce to meet GF in K; draw KN perpendicular to 


GF, cutting the circumference of the femicircle at N; in 
TU make HL and HM equal to KN; draw MI and 
LI, cutting mp in m and p; then fg aud mp are the axes, 
as before. 


Method 3, By the vanishing and interfecting lines. 


Fig. 9.—The fame lines and points ftanding as in the pre- 
ceding method, excepting the femicircle G NY, the ftraight 
line E K, the points L and M in the interfeéting line TU, 
and the axis mp of the reprefentative circle ; bifeet GF in 
Q, as before; in TU make HR and HS equal to QF 
or OG; draw RI, HI, and ST; through I draw the 
vanifhing line W X, which is in courfe parallel to UT; 
make H Z equal to HQ, and IW equal to IE, and 
draw ZW, cutting RI at 4, HI at g, and SI at d; 
parallel to TU draw da, hi through qg, and cd from c; 
the points a,/, being in SI, and the points i and c being 
in RJ; let ab and de cut HI refpectively at f and g; 
then adcd reprefents a fquare, circumferibing the original 
circle ; therefore draw the diagonal qc, and draw the el- 
lipfis ghfi, which is the reprefentation of the original 
circle. 


Pros. II. 


To find a reprefentation of a great circle of the fphere. 

Let AC (fig. 10.) be the diameter of pofition, as be- 
fore, and GF the diameter of a great circle inthe vertical 
plane, which will therefore pafs through the centre O; 
and the plane of the great circle itfelf will interfeé the pri- 
mitive in the diameter BD, which is common to both, to 
the vertical circle and -to the primitive, whether thefe two 
circles are coincident or placed at any angle with each 
other; and as BD will be at right angles to AC, the 
points B and D are points in the reprefentative circle ; 
draw EF, cutting AC in f; produce EG and AC to 
meet each other in g, then gf 1s one of the axes found as 
before ; the axis gf and a point B or D mm the curve being 
given, defcribe the ellipfis by problem I. Orthographical 
PROJECTION. 


Pros. III. 


To find the meafure of the are of an original circle, 
reprefented by the part a4 of the reprefentatiye circle 
fm gp 

Draw Eg and Ef (fg. 11.); produce E_ to F, and 
Eg to G, and join GF; bifet GF in Q; draw EQ, 
cutting fg in g; and draw ga, which produce to meet T U 
in J; alfo draw gb, which produce to meet TU in K; 
then if H Q be Meee as radius, H K will be the tangent of 
the angle reprefented by the portion gd of the reprefenta- 
tive circle ; alfo HJ, the tangent of the angle reprefented 
by the portion ga of the fame. But the parts ga and gd 
make the whole reprefentative arc ad, therefore the whole 
angle will be found by its tangents thus: draw HL per- © 
pendicular to TU; make HL equal to HQ; join JL 
and KL, and K L J will be the meafure of the arc repre 
fented by the curve A B. 

Demonftration.—For T U is the interfecting line of the 
plane, and J and K are the interfeéting points of the lines 
reprefented by ga and gé; but the lines ga and gé are the 
reprefentations of the radii. Now the point L, in the ori- 
ginal plane, is the original of the centre; therefore J L K is 
the angle formed by the radii of the original circle. 

If the meafure of the angle gc, which reprefents the 
fupplement of the angle reprefented by dga, be required ; 
produce J L to M, and K LM is the meafure of the angle 
reprefented by d gc. 


Pros. IV. 


To find the original meafure of any arc of a reprefentative 
great circle. ' 
Let 


PROJECTION. 


Let Bf Dg (fg. 12.) be the reprefentative great circle, 
of which it is required to find the original part a6. 

Let AC be the diameter of pofition, and GF the dia- 
meter of the great circle in the vertical plane. 

Produce CA to Z; draw EI parallel to GF, meeting 
CZ in I; make IZ equal to LE; draw Za and Z4; 
produce Za to meet the primitive in A!, and Zé to meet 
it in B/; then will A’B! be the original arc reprefented 
by ab. 

"Apa let it be required to find the arc reprefented by 
the portion 77 of the other femicircle; draw Zi, cutting 
the oppofite part of the primitive in I; alfo draw Zj, cut- 
ting the oppofite part of the primitive in J; then IJ is the 
original of #j, as was required to be done. 

- Demonftration.—For BD is the interfeéting line, and 
W X the vanifhing line; I is the centre of the vamfhing 
line, Z is the place of the eye in the vanifhing plane, and 
B/GBIJD 1s a circle in the original plane; therefore a 
is the reprefentation of the point A, according to the 
principles of per/pedive ; which fee. 

This method, which is entirely founded on the principles 
of Brook Taylor, has never before this, to our knowledge, 
been applied to the proje¢tion of the {phere, (and fo far it 
is new,) not even by authors who have profeffed to give 
complete treatifes on perfpective. The rule is quite uni- 
verfal, fo that it may be ufed to any diftance of the eye 
whatever ; whereas, in the common method, by finding the 
poles in the ftereographic projeétion, the eye muft be con- 
tined to the furface of the {phere ; or in other words, the 
pole will not be the point from whence two lines may be 
drawn, that will intercept correfponding parts of the ori- 
ginal circle, and its reprefentative. This problem, more- 
over, fhews the vaft fuperiority over particular methods, 
which require fo much trouble to perform. 


Pros. V. 


Given the angle which the interfection of the plane of a 
great circle, and the vertical plane, make with the line of 
pofition, and the inclination of the plane of that great circle 
with the vertical plane; to find the interfe€tion of the great 
circle on the plane of the primitive. 

Let AB (Plate VIII. fig. 1.) be the line of pofition, 
paffing through the centre O of the primitive; and let 
AOC be the angle which the interfeétion of the plane 
of the great circle, and the vertical plane, make with the 
line of pofition. From any point C in OC, draw C D per- 
pendicular to OC, cutting A B produced in D; produce 
BD to F; make DF equal to DC; through D draw 
GH perpendicular to B F; make the angle B FI equal 
to the inclination of the plane of the great circle with the 
vertical plane, and let FI meet GH at I; draw IK 
through O, cutting the primitive in J and K; and J K is 
the interfection of the great circle required. 


Pros. VI. 


Given the inclination of the planes of two great circles, 
interfecting each other in the vertical plane, the angle which 
their common interfeétion makes with the line of pofition, 
and the inclination of one of them with the faid vertical 
plane; to find the interfection of the other great circle. 

Find the interfection J K of the plane of the great circle, 
ef which its inclination is given te the vertical plane, as in 
the preceding problem; make I F L equal to the inclina- 
tion of the two great circles, and let F L cut HG at L; 
draw LN through the centre O, cutting the primitive m 
M and N; then will MN be the interfeétion required. 


Corol.— Hence, ina feries of great circles, interfeCting 
each other in one common diameter in the vertical plane, if: 
the fucceflive inclinations of each two adjoining ones are 
given, the angle which their common interfection makes with 
the line of pofition, and the inclination of one of them with! 
the vertical plane, each fucceflive interfeCtion will be formed 


by this problem. The prefent.figure fhews the interfeétion 


ot the planes of twelve great circles placed at equal angles, © 


viz. that of any two adjoining circles with that of any other — 


two adjoining circles. 


Pros. VII. 


Two lines tending to an inacceflible point being given, | 
through a given pomt to draw a third that fhall tend to_ 


the fame point. 
Let F P and DH (Plate VIII. fig. 1.) be two ftraight 
lines, which approach nearer together towards the parts P 


and H, than at F and D; andlet O be the point through | 
Join O F, cut- | 
ting DH in D, and draw PHQ parallel to OF; find a 


which the other itraight line is to be drawn. 


fourth proportional to FD, DO, PH; andmake HQ 
equal to the fourth proportional; draw O Q, and OQ is 
the line required. 

This problem is ufeful in the conftrution of the two lat 
problems, where the diftances of the points ef concourfe 
of the lines forming the angles with the line GH, might 
be fo great as to render the drawing of the radial lines 
from O impracticable ; it is, therefore, introduced in order 
to remedy this inconvenience. . 

The diagram, N° 2, fhews the conftru€tion of finding 
PH, as is generally done by means of a triangle. a 


Pros. VIII. 


Given the angle which the common interfe€tion of a great 
circle, and the vertical plane, make with the line of pofition, 
and the interfeétion of the plane of the great circle, to find 
the inclination of the faid plane to the plane of the primitive. 

Let AB (fig. 2.) be the line of pofition, C D the in- 
terfection of the great circle, cutting each other at the 
centre O. Make BOG equal to the angle which the 
common interfection of the great circle and the vertical 
plane make withthe line of pofition. In OB, or OB pro- 
duced if neceffary, take any point F, and draw G F perpendi- 
cular to O F; produce O F to H, and CD to I, if necef- 
fary, and draw F I perpendicular to CI; make F H equal 
to FI, and join G H; then F HG will be the inclination 
of the plane of the great circle to the plane of the primi- 
tive, as was required. 

Fig. 3. fhews the inclinations of the planes of a feries of 
great circles to the plane of the primitive, the planes being 
{uppofed to have a common interfetion through a ftraight 
line in the vertical plane, and form equal angles with each 
other. 


Pros. IX. 


Given the interfetion of a great circle, the inclination of 
its plane to that of the primitive, and the diftance of the 
eye, to find the reprefentation of the great circle. 


Method i. 


Let CD (jig. 4.) be the interfeétion given; produce 
CD to E; make OE equal to the diftance of the eye; 
through the centre O draw FG perpendicular to C D; 
make the angle O E G equal to the inclination of the plane 
of the great circle to the primitive; draw GH PEE ee 


t 


PROJECTION. 


DC; make GH equal to GE, the diftance of the eye; 
jein D H, cutting FG at I; join alfo CH, and produce 
CH tof, and F fis the minor axis; then, having the minor 
axis F J, and a double ordinate C D, deferibe the elliptic 
curve by problem I. Orthographic Projedion of the —— 
It is evident, that D C is the interfeéting line of the plane 
of the great circle, and GH the vanifhing line of that 
plane; the method of finding the reprefentation of the great 
circle is therefore reduced to a common perfpetive problem. 
It moft frequently happens in practice of the projeétion 
of the fphere, that the part of the great circle within the 
primitive, is all that is required to be reprefented. The fol- 
lowing methods, by finding points in the curve, are very eli- 


gible for the purpofe. 


Method 2. 


Let G H (fig. 5.) be the vanifhing line, found as before ; 
and fince E C is the interfeéting line, the femicircle C A D 
may reprefent the circumference to be projected, as well as 
the femicircumference of the primitive, for the two may 
now be fuppofed in a itate of coincidence. Let CAD, 
therefore, be fuppofed to be the femicircumference of the 
great circle to be reprefented. To find! the reprefentation 
a, of any point A in the original circle, draw GI perpen- 
dicular to GH; make GI equal to GE; through the 
original point A draw A B, meeting the interfecting line 
EC at any angle; through I draw IH parallel to AB; 
join H, B and I, A cutting H B at a; then a is the repre- 
fentation of the original point A. And in this manner, as 
many points may be found as will be fufficient to draw the 
curve. : 


Method 3. Without the original circle. 


Let G H (fg. 6.) be the vanishing line, as before; make 
GH equal to GE, the diftance of the vanifhing line, 
G OB being fuppofed to be previoufly drawn; jom H D, 
and produce it to B; join alfo CH, cutting G Bat A: 
through A draw FG parallel to D, and draw DF and 
C G parallel to A B; divide D F into any number of equal 
parts, fay,three ; alfo divide D O into the fame number of 
equal parts, viz. three; draw the lines M A, NA; draw 
alfo BO and BP; produce BOto meet M A at g, and 
B P to meet N Aat r, then g and r are points in the curve. 
In the fame manner the curve A C may alfo be drawn, which 
completes the lower femicircle. And thus having a diameter 
A.B, and double ordinate, the curve is defcribed. 

Again, if it were required to reprefent the femicircle next 
to the eye, it is only dividing D O in the fame manner, that 
is, the divifion will ftand for both; then drawing a line parallel 
to A B, and another parallel to D O, to meet the line parallel 
to AB; divide the line parallel to A B into three equal 
parts, viz. into the fame number as D ; draw lines through 
the points of divifion as before, which will give the reprefen- 
tation of one of the upper quadrants: the other will be 
found inthe fame maaner, and thus the whole curve is found 
geometrically. 


Pros. X. 


Through a given point P, to draw the reprefentation of 
a great circle making a given angle with the vertical plane 
pafling P. 

Join O P, (fg. 7.) and produce it both ways to S and 
N; draw D E perpendicular to S N; make O E equal to 
the diftance of the eye ; draw E P, which produce to meet 
the circumference in L; join LO, and produce LO to 
meet the circumference of the primitive in M; draw EM 
tomect S Nat S; draw L X perpendicular to L M, cutting 


S N at X; through X draw U V perpendicular to SN; make 
X N equal to X L. From N, as a centre, with the radius 
XN, defcribe the arc W XY; make the angle XN Z 
equal to the inclination of the vertical plane pafling through 
P with the plane of the great circle to be projeéted, and 
let NZ cut U V at Z; draw Z O, cutting the circumfer- 
ence of the primitive in Q; produce Q O to cut the oppofite 
part of. the fame in T’; through P draw Z K; fs de- 
{cribe an ellipfis through the three points S, T, Q, te 
touch the ftraight line K Z at P, and the curve PORS 
thus defcribed will be the reprefentation of the great circle 
required, 

Demonflration.—Becaufe SN is the interfeétion of the 
vertical plane pafling both through the original pole and ite 
reprefentation P, L will be the original pole; and becaufe 
L M isa diameter of the vertical circle, M will be the other 
original pole. And becaufe both the projected poles muft 
be in the ftraight line N S, at right angles to E D, EM 
being drawn will projeé&t the other pole M at S. Now the 
vertical plane, with all the lines and points therein, being 
turned round S N perpendicular to the primitive, and a 
plane being fuppofed perpendicular to L N paffing through 
the pole S, this plane will be perpendicular to the vertical 
plane ; and fince the primitive, by fuppofition, is alfo per- 
pendicular to the vertical plane, the interfe¢tion of the plane 
thus touching the pole and the primitive will be perpendi- 
cular both to the interfeGtion of the vertical plane with the 
primitive, and the interfe€tion of the vertical plane with the 
plane touching the pole ; and becaufe the point X is the in- 
terfection of the plane touching the pole and the primitive 
on the vertical plane, therefore the point X is common to the 
three planes; and therefore U V, pafling through X per- 
pendicular to S N, is the common feétion of the plane touch- 
ing the pole and the primitive. Let the triangle X N Z be 
turned round X Z, then X N will defcribe a plane perpen- 
dicular to the primitive, and N S will be the interfeétion of 
this plane and the primitive, therefore the line N K will be 
in the vertical plane. Now, becaufe X N is equal to X Z, 
let the triangle N X Z revolve upon X Z, until X N coincide 
with X L, and the point N will fall upon L; andthus X N, 
coinciding with X L, will be by fuppofition perpendicular to 
LO; and therefore the plane X N will be perpendicular to 
LM. But the meafure of the inclination of two planes is 
the angle contained by the common feétion of thefe twe 
planes with a third plane perpendicular to both planes ; and 
becaufe each of thefe planes interfeGts U V at Z and X, 
and the primitive at O, O Z and O X will be the feétions 
of thefe planes with the primitive; therefore the points Q 
and T will be the fe€tions of the circle in the plane whofe 
{e&tion is T Z, and confequently the reprefentation of that 
circle will alfo pafs through the points Q and T ; but it will 
alfo pafs through the reprefentative poles S and P; and 
becaufe U V is the interfection of a plane drawn through 
the pole L_ perpendicular to the axis L M, every line drawn 
from Lto the interfe&tion U V will be perpendicular to the 
axis LM, and will touch the furface of the {phere at L. 
But P is the reprefentation of the original pole L, and Z 
is the interfe€tion of a tangent from L; therefore Z P 
is the reprefentation of a tangent at P, and confequently 
the reprefentation will pafs through the points Q, S, T, 
and touch the ftraight line K Z at P. 

By this problem all the meridians of the {phere may be 
drawn, fo that their planes may be at given angles with each 
other, and may be regulated by the firft, which may be 
called the primary projection of the meridian. 

Scholium.—-In order to fave trouble, and yet preferve fuf- 
ficient accuracy, the following obfervations will enable the 

ftudent 
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ftudént to fimplify the operation, when only the portion 
T PQ is required. t 

The ellipfis which isthe reprefentation of the great circle, 
has its minor axis pafling through the centre O perpendicu- 
lar to T Q, and its major axis parallel thereto ; therefore a 
perpendicular drawn from the point O, will cut the curve 
T PQ into two equal and fimilar portions ; confequently, 
if two ftraight lines be drawn from the line T Q perpendicular 
thereto, and equally diftant from the centre O, till they are 
intercepted by the curve, thefe two intercepted perpendicu- 
lars are equal to each other: therefore from P draw Pa 
perpendicular to TQ, cutting it ina; in OT make O4 
equal to Oa, and draw alfo dc perpendicular to TO: 
take bc equalto q P; then, through the points eh Pye O 
draw acurve to touch K Z at P, and this curve will repre- 
fent the femigreat circle of the oppofite hemifphere, fuffici- 
ently near for the purpofe of conftructing any map. The 
points T, ¢, P, QO, are equivalent to five points, as the tangent 
at P is equivalent to two. 

But if greater accuracy {till be required, the curve may 
be traced round to the reprefentative pole S, which will fhew 
more of the ellipfis, and confequently the degree of curva- 
ture required in the various points of the reprefentation. 


Pros. XI. 


To find the reprefentation of a circle in a plane perpendi- 
cular to the plane of projeétion, given the interfeétion of 
the circle, and the diftance of the eye. 


Method 1. 


Let CD (jg. 8.) be the interfefting line, E the place 
of the eye ; it is evident that fince the plane of the original 
circle is perpendicular to the plane of proje€tion, the vanith- 
ing line A E will pafs through the centre of the primitive 
circle, parallel to the interfe@ting line CD. Make OE 
equal to the diftancé of the eye from the plane of projec- 
tion; draw PL through O perpendicularto A E ; join 
E D, and produce E D to L; join alfo EC, cutting P Lat 
J; bife& C Din F. Take any vanifhing point v!; draw 
v' F, which produce to H; make v‘ 1 onthe vanifhing line 
equal to v' P; draw 1 D, and producer Dto H; join C1, 
cutting v' Hat G, then G His the reprefentation of a dia- 
meter of the original circle. In the fame manner, by taking 
any vanifhing point v and the diftance v 2 equal to wv’ P, 
the diameter I K will be obtained ; and as many diameters 
in the fame manner, as will give a fufficient number of points 
for drawing the curve reprefenting the original circle. 


Method 2. 


Fig. 9.—The interfeGting line CD, the line of pofition 
OL, and the diftance OE of the eye, being given as be- 
fore, join ED, which produce to L; join alfo CE, cut- 
ting O L in J; then will the minor axis J L, and the double 
ordinate CD, defcribe an ellipfis by problem I. Ortho- 
graphic Projection of the Sphere; and the curve will be the 
reprefentation of the circle required. 

Scholium.—The preceding problems fhew feveral fteps, 
m order to obtain a complete projection of all the circles of 
the fphere. By problems V. and VI. the interfeétions of 
all the great circles on the plane of the primitive are ob- 
tained. By problem VIII. the inclination of any plane 
may be found to the plane of the primitive, by the inter- 
feétion of the plane and diftance of the eye being given. 
By problem IX. the reprefentation of any great circle may 
be obtained, when its imterfection, the diftance of the 
eye, and the inclination of the great circle to the plane of 
the primitive, are given. The fame method may alfo be 


employed in finding the reprefentation of a fmall circle. 
By problem X. the reprefentations of circles perpendicular 


to the plane of proje€tion are obtained. 
Examples conftruéted on the foregoing problems. 
Example 1.—Plate 1X. jig. 1. 1s-a projeétion of the me- 

ridians upon the plane of a meridicnal circle. In this the com- 

mon axis falls into the plane of projection. 


the choice of this particular diftance, the meridians will divide 
the diameter of pofition into equal parts very nearly. The 
figure alfo fhews how each ellipfis is defcribed by means of 
the axes. The reprefentations for one half of the lower he- 


mifphere are only fhewn; the other half being the fame, ex- 


cept that each is oppofite to its correfpondent. 
Ex. 2.—Fig. 2. 1s a projection of the parallels of latitude 


The diftance of — 
the eye is three-fourths of the radius from the fphere. From 


upon the plane of the meridian, the diftance of the eye — 


being the fame as in example 1. This figure fhews the 
marner of defcribing the ellipfes by their axes; the curves 
divide the circumference into equal parts, and alfo the dia- 
meter very nearly. 

Ex. 3.—Fig. 3. is a complete proje€tion of both the 
meridians and parallels of latitude upon a meridional plane, 
which combines both the firit and fecond examples. The 
circumference of the primitive is divided into equal parts, 
by the reprefentation of the parallels of latitude ; the dia- 


meter A B is divided into equal parts very nearly, by the 


fame curves: and the diameter C D into equal parts very 
nearly, by the meridians. 

Ex. 4. Fig. 4. reprefents a projection of the fphere, as 
in fig. 33 except that in fig. 3, all the circles of the {phere 
are elliptical, whereas in this figure they are circular; the 
diameters A B and CD bemg equally divided, as well as 
the circumference. This is what the conftruétors of maps 
are pleafed to call the globular projection upon the plane of a 
meridian. "Though this corltruétion anfwers to the equality 
of parts in the circumference and diameters of fig. 3, yet 
the curves being all arcs of circles, are not in truth pro- 
jections ; the deformity in the compartments, particularly 
at the circumference, and near the pole, is obvious, when 
compared to the true projection, fig. 3. 

Ex. 5.—Fig. 5. is a projection of the circles of the {phere 
upon the plane of the equator, the diftance of the eye being 
the fame as above, namely, three-fourths of the radius ; 
the parallels of latitude divide each of the radii, which re- 
prefent the meridians, into equal parts very nearly. This 
is what map conitructors term the globular projection on the 
plane of the equator. Though conftruétions, as in figs. 4, 
and 5, are fufficiently near for pratical purpofes, the prin- 
ciple can only be obtained from the preliminary problems 
neceflary in the conftruction of figs. 1,2, and 3. 

Ex. 6.—Fig. 6. fhews the projections of the meridians, 
and all the parallels of latitude, according to the general 
principles of ee projedion ; the diftance of the eye 
from the plane of the projection, or primitive circle, being 
three-quarters of the radius, as in the preceding examples. 
The meridians are all projeted according to problem 1X. ; 
and as they are at 15° diftant from each other, anfwering 
to hour circles, the firit meridian is deferibed according to 
the angle which it is required to make with the vertical 
plane, and all the remaining meridians at 15° from each 
other, beginning from the firft on each fide of it, and ending 
in go°. The femicircle is thus divided into 42 equal parts, 
which give 24 angles at the pole in projection ; and as all 
thefe pafs through the centre of the primitive, they divide 
the remote concave femicircumference, as well as that of 
the nearer converfe half. All the parallels of latitude are 
projected according to, problem [I.; the diftances of the 
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parallels are 10° from each other, and are fet off on the cir- 

*cumference from the pole on each fide of it. By the choice 
of diftance of the eye from the primitive, as employed in 
this example, the parallels of latitude are nearly at equal 
diftances, reckoned along any ftraight line drawn from the 
pole ; and the fame diftance will nearly take place, by pro- 
ducing the ftraight line upon the oppofite fide, as far as 
40°, where indeed no more can be drawn upon the femi- 

circle, which contains the pole. The picture here fhewn is 
E a the true figure as can be delineated on fo {mall a 
caie. « 

This projeétion ought to be employed, inftead of what is 
improperly called the globular, which in fa&t is founded 
upon no principle of projection whatever. The choice of 
diftance, which obtains this equality of divifion, is founded 
upon Rhenaldinus’s property of the circle, which gives 
nearly equal parts upon the diameter. In fhort, we do not 
a AS any other projections made upon what is called the 
globular method, than thofe upon the meridian and equator, 
where, in the former cafe, the poles are in the primitive 
circle, and in the latter, in the centre of that circle; fo that 
the globular method, which is only confined to thefe two 
cafes, is a mere imitation of perfpective reprefentation, the 
diftance of the eye being three-fourths of the radius from 
the furface of the {phere. The only argument that can be 
ufed in favour of the globular method is, that circles are 
much more eafy to defcribe than ellipfes ; but if ellipfographs 
were brought to general ufe, they might be defcribed with 
confiderable expedition, and the compartments of the pro- 
je€tion would be lefs diftorted. 

This is the firft {fpecimen that has come to our know- 
ledge of the application of the general principles of per- 
{pective to the projection of the {phere, in which pure geo: 
metrical principles only have been employed by any Englith 
author. It is hoped that the perfpeétive ftudent will reap 
confiderable advantage from this application, in being able 
to generalize the {cience. The ingenious Mr. Martin, in 
his Mathematical Inftitutes, has given fome algebraic rules, 
whereby certain points may be found by calculation; but 
fich cannot be of any ufe to the fludent: for though, in an 
abitraét point of view, the refult by calculation is com- 
plete, or, if in fome cafes not quite exaé, the error may 
be fo reduced as to be lefs than-any aflignable difference 
from truth; yet to apply the numbers thus refulting from 
the arithmetical operation, recourfe muft be had to a {cale, 
in order to convert the number into meafure, the accuracy 
of which muft then depend upon the divifion of the feale, 
and the eye of him who takes the extent as pointed out by 
the number. The error in this way, when fuch diftance is 
transferred to the drawing, will in general exceed that oc- 
cafioned by the obliquity of ae befides being 
more liable to miftake ; nor could a drawing be made en- 
trely by calculation, as the time required would exceed all 
comprehenfion. This may, therefore, fatisfy a few, whofe 
curiofity leads them to delight in nothing but what comes 
to them in the fymbolical language of algebra, but cannot 
be of the fmalleft fervice to the praétical itudent. 

Progection of the Sphere, Stereographic. The ftereo- 
graphic projection of the {phere is a perfpedtive reprefenta- 
tion of all the circles upon the plane of the primitive, the 
eye being confined to the furface of the fphere at the ex- 
tremity of a radius perpendicular to the plane of the pri- 
mitive. 

The reader who has made himfelf mafter of the fcience 
of per{petive, and its application to the projection of the 
{phere, as fhewn by the preceding article, will, of courfe, be 
able to reprefent any circle of the {phere ftereegraphically ; 

Voi. XXVIII. 


‘but when the eye is brought to the furface of the {pheee, 


certain properties take place, which confiderably abridge 
the labour: one of the moft remarkable of thefe proper- 
ties is the following. 

Theorem 1.—If ina circle (figs. 7 and 8), the diameters 
AG and HI be drawn at right angles, and if D B be 
any chord, and A B and AD be joined, then let AB 
cut HI at E, andlet AD cut HI at F; the triangle 
A BD will be fimilar to the triangle A F E. 

Demonflration.—Join BC; and becaufe the angle ABC 
is in a femicircle, it is a right angle ; and becaufe the angles 
ADB and AC Bat the circumference ftand upon the 
fame bafe A B, they are equal: and alfo in the triangles 
AGE and ABC, the angle CAB is common, and 
each of the angles ABC and AGE aright angle, 
therefore the remaining angle A EG of the triangle 
AEG is equal to the remaining angle ACB of the 
triangle ACB; but the angle ACB is equal to the 
angle ADB; therefore the angle ADB is equal to 
the angle A EF; and becaufe the triangles A DB 
and A EF have the angle D AB common, and the an- 
gle A DB equal to the angle A E F, the remaining 
angle A BD of the one is equal to the remaining an- 
gle A FE of the other; therefore the triangle A B D 
is fimilar to the triangle A.F E, which was to be proved ; 
and thus alfo the triangle A BD is fubcontrary to the 
triangle A FE, 

Theorem 2.—If from any point A (fg. 9.) in the cir- 
cumference of a circle AF BIG, a ftraight line AB 
be drawn to meet the circumference in B, and if through 
the point B, a tangent CD be drawn; and if the radius 
AE be alfo drawn, and the diameter F G perpendicular 
to A E, cutting A B in H; then if G F and DC be pro- 
duced to meet each other in C, then will the angles C BH 
and CHB of the triangle CBH be equal to one 
another. 

For DBI is an angle formed by the chord BI and 
a tangent D B, and the angle BAT is formed in the al- 
ternate fegment, therefore the angle D BI is equal to 
the angle BAT; and becaufe the triangles A EH and 
A BI are right-angled at E and B, and the angle at 
A is common to both, the triangle A E H is fimilur to 
the triangle A BI; therefore the angle A HE is equal 
to the angle AI B; but the angle C B A is formed by the 
tangent BC and the chord BA, and BI A is the angle in 
the alternate fegment ; therefore the angle CBA is equal 
to the angle BJ A; but the angle BI A was fhewn to be 
equal to the angle A HE; therefore the angle AH E is 
equal to the angle ABC; but the angles AH E and 
CHB are oppofite; therefore the angle CH B is equal 
to the angle AHE; therefore, alfo, the angle CHB 
is equal to the angle C BH, which was to be proved. 

Scholium.—By theorem t. it is evident that every circle 
of the {phere will alfo be reprefented by a circle, for the 
cene of rays will be cut fubcontrary. The advantage is 
very great both in point of accuracy and expedition, in 
having only to draw circles inftead of ellipfes. By the 
fecond theorem it is evident that the angles which original 
circles form with each other, will be reprefented by equal 
angles; that is, every reprefentative angle will be equal to 
its original. This is the reafon why this particular diftance 
of the eye is to be preferred in the practice to a greater, 
which, though lefs diftorted, is more laborious and more 
liable to inaccuracy. 

Theorem 3.—If in the circle AJIH (fg. 10.) the 
diameters ATI and JH be drawn at right angles, and if 
OD be any radius of the circle, and A D be joined, and if 
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AD and OH be produeed to meet each other in C, and 
if A B be drawn perpendicular to O D, meeting OC in B, 
then will B A be equal to BC. 

For, draw AF parallel to JH, and then the angle 
AE D is the angle in the alternate fegment, therefore the 
angle F AD is equal to the angle AED; beeaufeO D 
is perpendicular to A B, or to the chord AE, AE 
is bifected ; becaufe GA is equal to GE and GD per- 
pendicular to A E, and the angles DGA and DG E are 
right angles, the triangle DGA is equal and fimilar to 
the triangle DGE; therefore the angle D EG is equal 
to the angle DAG; but the angles FA D and DCB 
are alternate, therefore the angle F AD is equal to the 
angle DC B; but the angle DAG is equal to the angle 
DEG, and the angle DAG is equal to the angle 
DA F, therefore the angle D A G is equal to the angle 
DCB, therefore B A is equal to BC. 

This theorem fhews the coincidence of the general method 
of proje€ting the fphere by the rules of perfpe€tive in 
finding the original meafure of any reprefentative arc with 
that of the ftereographic projection of the fphere: for if 
A be confidered as the place of the eye, D the pole of a 
circle to be projeéted, andif A D and J H be drawn to meet 
each other in C, it is evident that C is the projefted pole 
of D, as fhewn by the rules of ftereographic projeétion. 
Now, by the rules of perfpective, A B may be confidered 
as the parallel of an original plane, whofe pole is the point 
D, B the vanifhing point of lines perpendicular to the 
interfeGtion, and C the place of the eye in the vanifhing 
plane. : 

Theorem 4.—The plane of every great circle of the 
{phere divides the primitive into two equal parts, er paffles 
through a diameter. 

Demonftration.—Every great circle pafles through the 
centre of the fphere; therefore the planes of any two 
great circles will bifeét each other: but the primitive is a 
great circle of the fphere, and its centre is the centre of the 
{phere ; therefore the plane of every great circle of the 
{phere will pafs through the centre of the primitive, and 
therefore through a diameter. 

In the following problems the vertical plane is always 
fuppofed to pafs through a diameter of any great circle to 
be projected, and therefore the line of pofition is the feat 
of that diameter; therefore the diameter itfelf will always 
be projected upon the line of pofition. 


Pros. I. 


To find the reprefentation of the axes or poles of a great 
circle, the feat of the axis being given in the line of pofition, 
and the inclination of the axis to its feat. 

Let ABCDEF (fg. 11.) be the primitive circle, 
FC the diameter of pofition, and E the place of the 
eye, in the diameter E B, at right angles to FC. 

Make C OD equal to the angle which the axis makes 
with its feat, and produce DO to A, then A D is the 
axis ; draw the vifual ray EA, cutting FC in P; alfo 
join ED, and produce E D and FC to meet in Q, then 
PQ is the reprefentation of the axis, and confequently 
P and Q are the poles, 


Pros. II. 


To find the interfe€tion of a great circle, given the line 
of pofition, the angle which the axis makes with the line of 
pofition, and the inclination which the plane of any great 
circle makes with the vertical plane. 

Make COD ( fg. 12.) equal to the angle which the 
axis makes with the line of pofition: from any point D 
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in OD draw DG perpendicular to OD; produce OC 

to Q, and let OQ cut DG at G; make GQ equal to 

GD; through G draw JG perpendicular to O 0; make © 
G QJ equal to the inclination of the plane of the great 

circle with the vertical plane ; through O draw JL, cut- 

ting the circumference in K and L, and KL is the di- 

ameter of the fection required. 


Corol. 1.—If the point D be in the circumference of the 4 


primitive, and if E D be produced to meet the line FQ, 
the point of concourfe will be at Q; this appears from 
theorem 3, therefore the point Q is in the pole of the 
great circle. 

Corol. 2.—If D O be produced to meet the oppofite 
part of the circumference at A, and if A M be drawn per- 
pendicular to A O, cutting O F produced at M ; and if 
through M, M N be drawn perpendicular to OM; and if 
O M be produced to I, and 1f M I be made equal to M A, ~ 
and K L be produced to N, and N I joined; and A E be 
drawn, cutting FC in P, and P N be joined, P N will be 
equalto NI: for MN and J G are at the fame diftance from 
the centre O, and are parallel to B O E, and the triangle 
M I N is equal and fimilar to the triangle G Q J, therefore 
M P isequalto MI. See Prob. X., Per/peGive Prosec- 


TION, where it was fhewn that P N is a tangent to the | 


curve at the point N. 
Pros. III. 


To find the reprefentation of a great circle or any portion 
thereof, the interfeGtien and the common reprefentative dia- 
meter being given. 

Let K L (fg. 13.) be the given interfeétion, and P Q the 
reprefentative of the axis. 

Bife&t P Q by the perpendicular T S, and draw O S per- 
pendicular to K L; from §S, the point of concourfe of the 
lines RS and O S, with the diftance S P or SQ, defcribe 
the arc Q K PL, which is an arc of the reprefentative of 
the great circle. _ 

Demonftration.—For fince the reprefentation is a circle, 
and becaufe it paffes through the points K and L, the extre- 
mities of the interfe€tion, the centre of the reprefentation will 
be in the line OS: but the reprefentation of the circle alfo 
paffes through its poles P and Q ; therefore the centre will 
be in the line T S ; bife&ing the reprefentative axis P Q ; 
but it is alfo proved to be in the line O S, it will therefore 
be at the point of concourfe S of the lines T S and OS. 

Corol.— Hence the centres of all the reprefentative great 
circles which have P Q for their reprefentative axis, will be 
in the line T S; fince every reprefentative circle paifles 
through the points P, Q, they muft therefore be in the line 
bifeGing P Q. 

Definition —The line TS, bifeGing the axis PQ, is 
called the locus of the centres of all the great circles which 
have the fame reprefentative axis. 


Pros. IV. 


Given a common reprefentative diameter of two great cir- 
cles, and the interfeG@tion of one of them, to find the re- 
prefentation of the two circles, fo that their original planes 
may have a given inclination. 


Method 1. 


Let P Q (fg. 14.) be the common reprefentative diame- ~ 


ter, and K L the interfe&tion. Find R M thelocus of the 
centres; join KL; draw OS perpendicular to K L, meet- 
ing RM in S; join SQ, and from S, with the diftance 
S Q, defcribe the arc Q KP L; make the angle SQ R 
equal to the inclination of the planes ef the two great circles 
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from R ; with the diftance R Q defcribe the arc QM PN, 
then 2 KP L and QM PN will be arcs of the circles re- 
uired. 

: Demonftration.—Join P R and PS, then P R will be per- 
pendicular to a tangent to the arc M P N at the point P, 
and P § will be perpendicular to a tangent at the point P, in 
the arc K P L: but the tangents at the point P forms. an 
pe equal to the original angle ; therefore the lines P R 
and P S, which are perpendicular to thefe tangents, will form 
an equal angle: but the angle R Q S is equal to the angle 
RPS; therefore the angle R QS is equal to the angle 
formed by the tangents of the two great circles, that is, 
equal to the inclination of their planes. 

This method is exceedingly ufeful in defcribing the repre- 
fentations of great circles, which have a common reprefenta- 
tive diameter, with compaffes; but in many cafes it is im- 
practicable, owing to the centres running out to diflances 
without limit, and confequently beyond the reach of any ra- 
dius; but in the reprefentation of the fphere, feldom more 
is required than the part of the reprefentation of the great 
circle contained within the primitive. The inftrument called 
the cyclograph will be much better adapted to the defcription 
of the arcs required: we {hall therefore conftru& the pro- 
blem as adapted to the ufe of the cyclograph, which perhaps 
is the moft convenient of any that could be ufed for the 
purpofe. 


Pros. V. 


Given the angle which the interfeGtion of a great circle 
and the vertical plane make with the plane of projection, 
and the inclination. of the plane of the great circle and the 
vertical plane, to defcribe the reprefentation of the great 
circle. 

Let HC (Plate X. fig. 1.) be the line of pofition; 
through the centre of the primitive O, draw D E perpen- 
djcular to H C; make H O B equal to the angle which the 
common interfeétion of the vertical plane and the plane of the 
great circle make with the line of pofition, and let O B cut the 
circumference of the primitive in B; draw B G perpendicue 
lar toO B; and let BG meet HCinG; draw GJ perpen- 
dicular to HC; make the angle G H I equal to the incli- 
nation of the plane of the great circle and the vertical plane, 
and let HI meet'G J in 1: drawI O, cutting the circum- 
ference in N; produce N O to meet the oppolite fide in M ; 
join B E, cutting H CinP ; through the point P, and upon 
M N asacherd, defcribe the arc M P N, thus: let AC, 
N° 2, be the chord, B the given point through which the arc 
is to pafs; lay a ftraight edge BD upon the points B 
and A, and another, B E, upon the points Band E ; faften 
them together at B; then, {uppofing the angle DB E to 
be kept itationary while the two pieces are put in motion 
in the following manner, let the point B be brought to A, 
and B E laid upon C, and let a pencil be fixed at B ; let the 
inftrument be fo moved, that B D may be always upon A, 
and B Eupon C, and that the point B may defcribe a con- 
tmued line from A to C, and the line thus defcribed will be 
the are of a great circle, as required. 

Scholium.—By this method every great circle of the {phere 
may be reprefented one after the other, and the plane of the 
one to be projected may either make a given angle with that 
which is projeed, or a given angle with the vertical plane. 
‘The projected circles make the fame angle with each other at 
the point of interfection, or the tangents at that point, that 
the original planes make with each other : thus the projected 
circles M PN, K PL, or their tangents PI and P J, as 
{ Hand JH, which form the inclination of their planes, or 
the angle contained between the line of pofition P G, and 


the tangent P J to the circle K P L, will be equal to the 
angle GH J. 


Pros. VI. 


Fig. z.—About a given reprefentative point P, to de- 
{cribe the reprefentation of a circle of the f{phere, of 
which the original fhall have the original of P for its pole, 
and be at a given diftance from P. 

Join P O, and produce P Oto A and B; draw O E per- 
pendicular to A B; and make O E equal to the radius of 
the {phere ; draw E P, and produce E P to meet the pri- 
mitive in F ; then F is the original pole: make F C and 
F D equal to the diftance of the circle from its pole ; draw 
the chord CD; draw CE, cutting A Batc; alfo draw 
D E, cutting A Bat d; oncd, asa diameter, defcribe the 
circle c d e, which is the circle required. 

Scholium.— By this problem the parallels of latitude may 
be defcribed at 10° diftance frem each other, or at 10°, 20°, 
30°, 40°, &c. from F. 


Pros. VII. 


The reprefentation of a circle of the {phere being given. 
to find the reprefentation of its pole. 

Let c de ( fig. 2.) be the reprefentation of the circle given ; 
and let G be its centre ; join GO, and produce G O to the 
primitive at A and B, and let A B cut the reprefentative cir- 
cleinc and D ; join Ec, and produce E c to meet the primi- 
tive in C ; alfo join E d, and produce E d to meet the primi- 
tive in D; bifeét the arc C D inF; draw E F, cutting A B 
in P, then P is the pole required to be reprefented. 

Scholium.—This problem is the converfe of the former ; 
but when the circles are all parallel, they have one common 


pole. 
Pros. VIII. ‘ 


Given, the reprefentative of a great circle, to find the 
vanifhing line of its plane, the place of the eye in the 
vanifhing plane, and the reprefentation of the centre of the 
circle. 

Let EF GH (fg. 3.) be the primitive circle, and A K BD 
the reprefentation of the circle of the {phere ; join O C ; 
draw OE perpendicular to OC; make OF equal to the 
radius of the fphere, and the point E will coincide with 
the primitive circumference ; produce OC to B and P, cut- 
ting the reprefentative circle in A and B; draw EA, and 
produce EA to meet thé privitive circumference in G ; 
alfo draw EB, and let EB cut the primitive circumference 
in H, as in N° 2, or produce E B to meet the primitive cir- | 
cumference in H, as in N° 1, and join GH; produce BA 
to P; draw ES parallel to HG, meeting BP in S, make 
SP equal to SE; through S draw VL perpendicular to 
BP; then VL is the vanifhing line, and P the place of 
the eye in the vanifhing plane. 

Bifectt HG in I; draw IE cutting AB in J; and J is 
the reprefentation of the centre required. 

Scholium.—This problem is general for all circles of the 
{phere, whether great or fmall; but in finding the repre- 
{entation of the centre of a great circle, the points I and J 
coincide in the centre O of the f{phere; therefore, fince 
HEG isa right angle, and becaufe the points H, E, G, 
are in the circumference of the circle GEH, and HG is 
oppofite to the right angle, HG isa diameter, which is, 
therefore, already bifeéted by the centre O. 

The particular conftrution, which may, therefore, be 
neceflary in N° 2, in order to find the vamifhing line, the 
place of the eye in the vanifhing plane, and the reprefenta- 
tion of the centre, may be as follows : 
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PROJECTION. 


Join O C; draw OE perpendicular to OC; make OE 
equal to the radius of the fphere; draw EA, and produce 
EA to meet the circumference in G: fo far this agrees 
with the general conftruction, the difference takes place in 
the fubfequent part. Join GO; draw ES parallel to 
GO, cutting B P in S; make SP equal to SE, then P is 
the place of the eye in the vanifhing plane, V L the vanifh- 
ing line, and O is the reprefentative centre of the circle, re- 


prefented by DEK. 
Pros. IX. 


Given the reprefentation of a great circle, and a point in 
its circumference; from the given point to cut off a part 
of the faid circumference, that fhall reprefent a given por- 
tion of the original circumference. 

Let EF GH (fg. 4.) be the primitive circumference, 
and A KD be the reprefentation of the great circle, as 
in the preceding problem; find the vanifhing line VL, 
P the place of the eye in the vanifhing plane, and J the 
reprefentation of the centre by the faid problem. Now let 
abe the given point; join J a3 produce Jato L; join 
LP; make the angle L PV equal to the angle contained 
by the radii drawn from the extremities of the arc to the 
centre of the original circle; that is, in the fame propor- 
tion to four right angles, that the original arc is of the 
whole circumference of which it is a part; join V J, cut- 
ting the circumference of the reprefentative circle in 4, then 
ab is the reprefentative arc required. 

Again, let it be required to reprefent an arc from the 
point c on the oppofite part of the circumference of the 
reprefentative circle; join cJ; produce cJ to L; join LP; 
make the angle LPV as before, and join VJ; produce 
VJ to meet the reprefentative circumference in d; then 
ed is the are required. 

Laitly, let it be required to reprefent an are of the 
original from the pomt 4 towards c; join bj; produce 
J6to V3; join VP; make the angle VPR the fame por- 
tion of four right angles, that the original arc is of the whole 
cirsumference of the circle of which it is a part ; join LJ; 
produce LJ to ¢, and dc is the reprefentative arc re- 
quired. 

Pros. X. 


With the fame data to find the original meafure of any 
part of the reprefentative circumference. 

Let it be required to find the original meafure of the arc 
reprefented by ad; join a J, and J; produce Jato L, 
and Jb to V; jom LP and VP, and the angle LP V 
will be the meafure of the original are required. 

In hke manner it will be found, that LP V is alfo the 
meafure of the arc reprefented by cd; and V P R is the mea- 
fure of the arc reprefented by bc; alfo OP L is the mea- 
fure of the arc reprefented by ad. 

Scholium.—Thefe problems are derived from the general 
principles of perfpe€tive. Thofe’ who have acquired the 
elements of that fcience will be at no lofs to comprehend 
the above. However, in the ftereographic projeétion of 
the {phere, P is the external pole; therefore, if in N° 2 
lines be drawn from the point P, through the two points 
a and d, to meet the oppofite fide of the primitive circum- 
ference, the portion of the intercepted circumference will 
be equal to the original arc reprefented by ad; even this 
method may be derived from the principles of perfpeétive. 

The point P, in N° ¢, is alfo the external pole of the 
lefler circle, but the original of the lefler circle cannot be 
obtained with the fame facility. In this the interfeCting line 
mutt be found; and the original circle requires to be put 


in its place in the original plane, and then the correfponding 
parts will be found in the fame manner. 

With refpe&t to N° 1, the part ECG of the primitive 
is already the original of the reprefentative part EA G. 


Pros. XI. 


Threugh a given point in the reprefentation of the arc 
of a great circle, to defcribe the reprefentation of the arc of 
another great circle, fo that their original planes fhall have 
a given inclination. 

Let A PB be the given arc, and P the given point, and 
let C be the centre of the arc APB; draw PC and PO; 
produce PO to H; and draw C H perpendicular to PH; 
produce HC to D, and make C P D equal to the inclina- 
tion of the planes of the two great circles; from D as a 
centre, with the radius D P, defcribe E P G, then the ori- 
ginal planes of the circles, reprefented by APB, EPG, 
will have the inclination required. ‘ 

Demonftration.—For the locus of all the circles is in a 
ftraight line perpendicular to PO, the line joining the 
centre of the primitive, and the given point; therefore, if 
the centre of one of the circles be known, (which is 
always eafy, when the circle or any arc of it is given,) 
the locus will be a perpendicular through that point; but 
C is the centre of the circle APB, and DH paffes 
through C perpendicular to PO; therefore DH is the 
locus of the centres; and becaufe the tangents of thefe 
circles are perpendicular to PC and PD at the point P, 
CP will make the fame angle with PD, that the tan- 
gents make with each other; but the angle formed by the 
tangents of thefe arcs is equal to the inclination of the 
planes of the original circles, therefore the reprefentative 
circle A PB is defcribed according to the data, as required 
to be done. 

Scholium.—By this problem the obliquity of the ecliptic 
may be reprefented at its proper angle with the equatorg 
or in a {pheridal triangle an angle may be reprefented at a 
given point in the reprefentation of one of its fides; the 
fides may be determined as in problem IV.; and thus all 
the cafes m f{pherical trigonometry may be refolved by 
means of thefe two problems. 

The following are examples fhewing the ufe of the pre- 
ceding problems in the ftereographic projection of the {phere. 

Ex. 1.—Fig. 6. Proje&tion of the {phere on the plane of 
the meridian. 

Ex. 2.—Fig. 7. Projection of the {phere on the plane 
of the equator. 

£x. 3.—Fig. 8. Projection of the fphere on the plane 
of the horizon. 

This {pecies of projeétion of the {phere is the moft ufe- 
ful ef all others, as it gives the angles equal to their ori- 
ginals, and as the meafures of the angles and the different 
arcs concerned are fo eafily obtained. 

As it is impoffible to develope the furface of a fphere, 
fo it is alfo impoffible to reprefent its furface upon a plane 
without confiderable diftortion throughout the greater part 
of the reprefentation, by any mode hitherto devifed, or 
perhaps that can be devifed. The original meafures of 
diftances and angles upon the furface of a {phere may, how- 
ever, be obtained from any of the foregoing principles, as 
accurately as upon the {phere itfelf, and this is all that is 
indeed neceffary in the folution of any queftion that may arife. 

PROJECTION of the Sphere, Gnomonical. 

Definition 1.— When the eye is placed in the centre of the 
{phere as a projeGting point, and if from thence rays be 
drawn through every point of any, circle of the {phere, till 
they are intercepted by a plane, the figure traced out ti 
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PROJECTION. 


the interfection of the rays is called the gnomonical pro- 
jeGtion of that circle, or the circle is faid to be projected 
gaomonically. . 

2. If the feveral circles of the {phere be projected gno- 
monically, the reprefentation is called a gnomonical pro- 
jection of the fphere. 

3. lf a ftraight line be drawn from the eye perpendicular 
to the plane BF. projection, until it meet the faid plane, the 
point of concourfe with the plane is called the centre of 
projection, as in the ftereographic projection. 

4. If a plane be fuppofed to pafs through the eye per- 
pendicular to the plane of projection, and to the plane of 
any circle to be projected, the plane thus pofited to each is 
called the vertical plane. 

5- The interfection of the vertical plane, and the plane 
of projection, is called the line of pofition. 

Theorem 1.—Any great circle of the {phere is projected 
upon a ftraight line in the plane of projeétion. 

For the centre of the {phere is a point common to every 
. circle; but the eye is placed in the centre of the fphere, 

erefore the eye is in the plane of every great circle; and, 
confequently, every fuch plane will be projected into its 
interfection with the plane of projection. 

Theorem 2.—The projecting rays pafling through any 
{mall circle form the furface of a right cone. Since the 
eye is fituated in the centre of the fphere, it cannot be in the 
plane of any {mall circle: and iince the centre of the 
{phere, and the centre of a {mall circle, is in a ftraight line 
drawn perpendicular to the plane of the faid circle, the rays 
proceeding from the eye to all points of the circumference 
of any circle will therefore form the furface of a right 
cone. 

Theorem 3.—Every {mall circle of the {phere is projected 
upon a conic feGtion. For the rays form the furface of a 
cone, and the furface of the cone of rays is terminated by 
the plane of projection ; therefore the fe€tion of the inter- 
cepted rays will be a conic fection, which will either be 
the ellipfe, parabola, or hyperbola. 


Pros. I. 


Given the centre O, the line PO of pofition, the in- 
clination of the interfection of a great circle of the {phere, 
and the vertical plane with the plane of projeftion, the 
inclination of the plane of the great circle with the vertical 
plane, and the radius of the fphere, to draw the reprefentation 
of the great circle. 

Draw OE (jig. 9.) perpendicular to PO;.make OE 
‘equal to the radius of the {phere, and O E P equal to the 
complement of inclination of the interfection of the great 
circle, and the vertical plane with the plane of projection ; 
produce PO to C; in PE take any point A, and draw 
A.B perpendicular to PE, meeting PC at B; make BC 
equal to BA; draw BD perpendicular to PC, and make 
the angle BCD equal to the inclination of the plane of 
the great circle with the vertical plane; join DP, and 
produce D P to F, and the ftraight line DF will be the 
reprefentation of the great circle required. 

Scholium 1.—The greater part of this conftrution is 
independent of the projection of the {phere, as the fame 
angle D PB, or the oppofite one, G P F, would take place, 
whatever were the diftance of the eye; the dire& radial 
OE only determines the diftance O P, which would other- 
wife be variable. 

2. It is evident, that with the fame data, except a change 
in the inclination of the plane of the great circle and the 
vertical plane, the ftraight line, which is the reprefentation 
of the great circle, will always pafs through the point P: 


thus, if the inclination of feveral great circles of the {phere 
were BCH, BCD, BCI, BCJ, BCK, their refpec- 
tive reprefentations would be HPQ, DPF, IPN, JPM, 
KPL. 

3. It is alfo to be remarked, that if B P be the meridian 
of a place, and if the angle B P E be equal to the latitude, 
and the angles BCI, B rs D, BCH, &c. on the one fide, 
as alfo BCJ, BC K, &c. onthe other fide, be refpeétively 
15°, 30°, 45° &c. on each fide, that is, each angle 15°; 
then BG will be the 12 o’clock line, and all the others on 
each fide of it the hour lines of a horizontal dial. 

4. This conftru€tion is not only neceflary in the gno- 
monic projeétion, but alfo in the orthographic and ftereo- 
graphic projections, in finding the interfeétions of all the 
great circles with the plane of the primitive. 

5. The gnomonical projeétion of the fphere would be 
very eligible for general pra¢tice, if all the fmall circles 
could be projected with the fame facility as the great ones ; 
but as the {mall circles (excepting thofe that, are parallel to 
the plane of projeGtion, which are circles) are projected into 
ellipfes, hyperbolas, or parabolas; it is generally confined 
to the ufe of dialling, where it is neceflary that the hour 
lines fhould be ftraight, and where few curve lines are 
employed, feldom more than the fol{tices being reprefented. 


Pros. II. 


To proje& any fmall circle of the fphere, its diameter 
being given as a chord to the circumference of the vertical 
circle. 

Let FG (fig. 10.) be the diameter of the circle to be 
projected, and O gthe line of pofition; draw EO per- 
pendicular to gO; draw EF, EG; produce EF to 
meet gO in F; alfo let EG meet gO, if poflible, in g; 
bifed fg at yj; take half ‘of the difference of, the lines Ef 
and Eg, and fet it in the major axis fz, from 7 to 7, and 
from 7 to 4; then / andi are the foci of the ellipfes ; 
through 7 draw &/ perpendicular to fg; fromi or 4 as a 
centre, with the diftance jg or jf, defcribe an arc at /, and 
another at 4, then 4/ is the minor axis ; then about the two 
axes fg and &/ defcribe the ellipfes, and it will reprefent 
the circle required. 

But if EG (fig. 11.) be parallel to Og, they will not 
meet each other: let this be the cafe, then the cutting 
plane will be parallel to the fide of the cone, and confe- 
quently the projection of the {mall circle required will be 
a parabola; produce EF to meet gO in f, and take any 
diftance, fi, for the abfciffa of the curve ; let £E bifect the 
angle FE G; draw / perpendicular to E£, cutting EG, 
produced at L, and the axis £ E of the cone at 4; draw 
im perpendicular to i/; and through i draw aq perpen- 
dicular to if; from 4, with the diftance £4, defcribe an 
are, cutting 7m at m3; make in and ig each equal im; then 
with the abfcifla if, and double ordinate ng, defcribe a, 
the parabola, which will be the reprefentation required. 
A very eafy method of finding points in the curve is the 
following :—Draw no parallel to if, and of parallel to ni; 
divide n# into parts of any proportion, fay three equal 
parts, and through the points of divifion draw ftraight lines 
to cut the former parallels, and the points r, s, of inter- 
feGtion will be in the curve; therefore through the points 
n, r,s, f, draw acurve, which is the reprefentation of the 
circle. 

But if EG (fg. 12.) meet gO in P, the other fide of 
the centre O, the reprefentation of the circle will be a 
hyperbola; find the double ordinate ng, as in fig. 115 
then with the double ordinate ng, and the abfciffa 


if, and major axis FP, deferibe a hyperbola, which is the 
reprefentation 
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reprefentation required. The following method, by finding 
points in the curve, is very expeditious: divide az into 
any number of parts of any proportion, fay three equal 
parts ; from the points of divifion draw lines to P ; divide 
no into the fame number of parts of the fame proportion ; 
that is, becaufe 77 is divided into three equal parts, 2 o will 
alfo be divided into three equal parts; through the points 
of divifion draw lines to f, and the points r, s, of inter- 
fe&tion will be in the curve. 

Scholium.—T hough every kind of projeétion furnithes the 
means of afcertaining the diftances and angles concerned in 
the fame, and though the reprefentation of the whole fur- 
face of the {phere by means of a projection is the moft eli- 
gible method of all others; yet, when a fmall portion 1s 
required to be reprefented, the method of developing the 
furface is preferable, not only on account of the develope- 
ment being more ae fimilar to the fpheric furface itfelf, 
but alfo on account of the diftances being obtained by in- 
{peétion only, or from a feale of equal parts; and though 
this menfuration is only an approximation to truth, it is fufi- 
cient for common ufe. 

The impoffibility of forming a true developement of the 
{pheric furface has already been obferved ; if, however, the 
{phere be fuppofed to be circumfcribed by a polyhedron, 
the fide of the polyhedron, extended upon a plane, will be 
very nearly a true developement of the furface. 

In the approximating the developement of the {pheric 
furface, there are two different methods of confidering the 
fubjeét ; one is, by fuppofing the polyhedral furface to 
confift of conic fruftums, each touching the furface of the 
{phere in the middle; and the other is, by fuppofing the 
polyhedral furface to be’ compofed of thofe of a cylinder, 
meeting each other in planes pafling through the centre of 
the fphere, and interfe¢ting each other in one common dia- 
meter, as an axis; and, becaufe conic and cylindric furfaces 
are developeable, the {urface of the circum{cribing polyhe- 
dron will alfo be developeable ; and, therefore, may be cor- 
rectly reprefented. Now, fuppofing all the fides to be equal, 
and increafed in number at pleafure, (the greater the num- 
ber, the nearer will the furface of the polyhedron coincide 
with that of the fphere) ; and, confequently, any portion of 
the furface of the developement of the furface of the poly- 
hedron will be very nearly equal and fimilar to the cor- 
refponding portion of the {pheric furface. 

Each of thefe different methods of reprefenting the 
fpheric furface has its peculiar advantage and difadvantage, 
when applied to the art of map-making. The conic me- 
thod of developement is beft adapted to reprefent countries 
to any extent, in the difference of longitude, or round the 
whole circumference of the earth, if required; to a certain 
extent in difference of latitude. And the cylindric method 
of developement is well adapted to reprefent countries con- 


- tained between any two parallels of latitude, but not to have 


any confiderable difference of longitude. 

Of thefe two different developements, the conic is at- 
tended with the leaft trouble, on account of the facility of 
defcribing the parallels of latitude in concentric circles, and 
the meridians in f{traight lines. 

With refpe& to the application of the developement of 
the conic furfaces in the conftruétion of maps, a very excel- 
lent method is that given by the Rev. Patrick Murdoch, 
M.A., F.R.S., in vol. i. part. ii. of the Philofophical 
Tranfaétions for the year 1788, read Feb. 9, as follows. 

I. «© When any‘portion of the earth’s furface is projected 
onaplane, or transferred to it by whatever method of defcrip- 
tion; the real dimenfions, and often the figure and pofition 
ef countries, are much altered and mifreprefented. In the 


common projection of the two hemifpheres, the meridians — 
and parallels of latitude do interfeé& at right angles, as on | 
the globe; but the linear diftances are every where dimi- 
nifhed, excepting only at the extremity of the proje¢tion ; 
at the centre, they are but one-half their juft quantity, and — 
then the fuperficial dimenfions but one-fourth-part ; and in 
lefs general maps, this inconvenience will always attend the 
ftereographic projection. 

“The orthographic by parallel lines would be ftill lefs 
exact, thofe lines falling altogether eblique on the extreme 
part of the hemifphere. It is ufeful, however, in defcribing 
the circumpolar regions ; and the rules of both proje¢tions, 
for their elegance, as well as for their ufes in aftronomy, 
ought to be retained and carefully ftudied. 

« As to Wright’s or Mercator’s nautical chart, it does not 
here fall under our confideration ; it is perfeét in its kind ; 
and will always be reckoned among the chief inventions of 
the laftage. If it has been mifunderftood or mifapplied by 
geographers, they only are to blame. 

II. «The particular methods of defcription, propofed 
to be ufed by geographers, are fo various, that we might, _ 
on that very account, fufpeét them to be faulty; but in 
moft of their works we actually find thefe two blemifhes, 
the linear dimenfions vifibly falfe, and the interfeGtions of the 
circles oblique ; fo that a quadrilateral {pace fhall often be 
reprefented by an oblique-angled rhomboid figure, whofe 
diagonals are very far from being equal; and yet, by-a 
{trange contradiction, you fhall fee a fcale of diftances in- 
ferted in fuch a map. 

III. “«* The only maps I remember to have feen, in which 
the laft of thefe blemifhes is removed, and the other leffened,. 
are fome of _P. Schenk’s of Amfterdam; a map of the 
Ruffian empire ; the Germania Critica of the famous pro- 
feflor Meyer, and a few more. In thefe the meridians are 
{traight lines, converging to a point; from which, as a 
centre, the parallels of latitude are defcribed. But, as 
that rule appears to be only an eafy and convenient approxi- 
mation, it remains ftillto be enquired, what is the confiru@ion 
of a particular map, that fhall exhibit the fuperficial and linear 
meafures in their trueft proportion? In order to which, 

IV. “Let E/ LP (figure 13) be the quadrant of a 
meridian of a given fphere, whofe centre is C, and its 
pole P; EL, E/, the latitudes of twe places in that meri- 
dian, E M their middle latitude. Draw LN, /n, cofines of 
the latitudes, the fine of the middle latitude M F, and its 
co-tangent MT. Then, writing unity for the radius, if 


, Nea 

in CM we take Cx = LIxMF x MT’ and through 
x we draw x R, xr equal each to half the are L/, and per- 
pendicular to CM; the conical furface generated by the 
line Rr, while the figure revolves on the axis of the fphere, 
will be equal to the furface of the zone that is to be de- 
{cribed in the fame time by the are L/; as will eafily appear 
by comparing that conical furface with the zone, as mea- 
{ured by Archimedes. 

« And laftly, if from the point ¢, in which r R produced 
meets the axis, we take the angle C#V, in proportion to 
the longitude of the propofed map, as M F, the fine of the 
middle latitude is to radius, and draw the parallels and meri- 
dians as in the figure, the whole {pace SOQ V will be the 
propofed part of the conical furface expanded into a plane; 
in which the places may now be inferted according to their 
known longitudes and latitudes. 

V. “Let LJ, the breadth of the zone, be 50°, lying be- 
tween 10° and 60° north latitude; its longitude 119° from 
30° eaft of the Canaries, to the centre of the weftern he- 
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mifphere ; conyprehending the weftern parts of Europe and 
Africa, the more known parts of North America, and the 
ocean that feparates it from the old continent.” 

As the rule here given by Mr. Murdoch would be at- 
tended with too much trouble, he propofes a fhorter method 
for practice, in a note at the bottom of page 568 of the 
ame vol. and part referred to; which is, “make Cx to 
CM as the arc M Lis to its tangent, and’finifh the map.” 

Mr. Martin, in the fecond volume of his «* Young Gentle- 
man and Lady’s Philofophy,’”’ has fhewn a rule, derived 

| from a very well-known principle of the centre of gravity, 
in order to obtain the diftance Cx: the formula is C x = 
CMxLB a 
ML ; ; 
alfo gives an example, as applied to a map, in the fame vo- 
lume, which rule is thus: 

«In this new map, the extent or difference of latitude is 
50°, equal to L/; therefore M L = 25° = 2.6179 inches 
to a radius of 6 inches. (See Inft. 885.) Alfo, the fine 
BL of the fame arc is 2.5358 inches; therefore fay, 


Astheare ML = 0.417953 


» which is very convenient in practice. 


2.6179 - 


Is to its fine BA 


0 its f 2.5358 - 0.404099 
So is radius CM G&  ° 


- 0.778151 


1.182250 


ee 


To the diftance Cx = 5.8116 ~ 0.764297” 

The advantage gained by Mr. Murdoch’s method of 
eonftru€ting maps is only in facility of defcription: for 
though the whole area is truly reprefented, yet the meafures 
taken along the parallels of latitude are very incorrect, being 
no where equal to thofe of the fphere, except where the 
conic furface interfeéts that of the latter body. The conic 
meridians within the intercepted part are lefs than the true 
meridians, and thofe on each fide of the intercepted part 
greater. This method, therefore, ought to be reftrited 
not to exceed 30° of difference of latitude ; and in this cafe, 
it would be much fimpler to take the furface of the cone, a 
tangent to the fphere in the parallel circle of middle lati- 
tude. 

From the rule which Mr. Murdoch gives for finding the 
vertical angle C#V, may be derived that of finding the 
vertical angle of developement, in order to cover any por- 
tion of the furface of a cone; the fide of the cone, the 
radius of the bafe, and the degrees contained in the circum- 
ference of the bafe being given, Mr. Murdoch’s rule is, 

As radius 
is to the fine of middle latitude, 
So is the difference of longitude 
To the vertical angle CV. 

But radius is to the fine of middle latitude, as the co- 
tangent is to the cofine; therefore, as the cotangent is to 
the cofine of middle latitude, fo is the difference of longi- 
tude to the verzical angle C+ V. Now the cone, that would 
touch the fphere, has its fide equal to the cotangent, and 
the radius of its bafe equal to the cofine ; therefore, 

As the fide of the cone 

Is to the radius of the bafe, 

So is the number of degrees contained in the cir- 
ference of the bafe 

To the vertical angle of developement. 
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To conftru& a map upon the principles of develope-. 
ment, 

Let AJK (fg. 14. N° 1.) be a quadrant of a great 
circle of the fphere; divide the arc AJ into nine equal 
parts, and let B, C, D, E, F, &c. be the points of fection; 
draw the radii BK, CK, DK, EK, &c. and the tan- 
gents BJ, Cc, Dd, Ee, Ff, &c. Now fuppofe it were 
required to draw a map of the whole hemifphere, or the 
half on one fide of the equator, for want of room. Draw 
11, N° 2, and AJ perpendicular to //; make AJ, N° 2, 
equal to nine times the chord A B, or BC, or CD, &e. 
N° 1; from A, as a centre with the radius A J, defcribe 
the femicircle /J/; divide the radii, A/, AJ, each into fix 
equal parts; let B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, be the points 
which divide AJ into nine equal parts, and produce AJ - 
toZ: in AZ, make Dd equal to Dd, N° 1; Ee equal 
to Ee, N° 1; Ff equal to Ff, N° 1, &c.; and from the 
points, 4, c, d, e, f, &c. as centres with the radii B4, Cc, 
Dd, Ee, &c. defcribe the arcs mm, nn, 00, tp, &e.; 
divide each of the arcs, Bm, Cn, Do, E p» &c. into fix 
equal parts, aud through the correfponding points draw 
curves from the points of fe€tion in A/ to terminate in J; 
then the lines mm, nn, 00, pp, &c. will reprefent the 
parallels of latitude; and the other lines, which terminate 
in J, the meridians. 

Another method, by which the parallels of latitude may be 
made to cut the circumference /J/ perpendicularly, is the fol- 
lowing: imagine ftraight lines to be drawn from the point /, 
and through the points B, C, D, &c. to meet the concave cir- 
cumference in m, n, 0, &c.; then the tangents from the 
points m, n, 0, will give the centres. If any of the points, 
m, n, &c. are out of reach, each curve may be defcribed 
through the three points m, B, m, and n, C,n, &c. This 
ss 2 is even more accurate in diftant latitudes than the 
former. 

Scholium.—This is a very near developement of the fur- 
face of the globe. All the meridians and parallels of lati- 
tude interfect each other very nearly at right angles; the 
fucceflive quadrilaterals between any two meridians are 
nearly At in area, and fimilar to thofe on the globe ; and 
thofe adjoining the middle meridian A B are almoft exaétly 
the fame as their correfpondents. Every parallel of lati- 
tude is equally divided by the meridians, as they are on the 
globe ; and every parallel, as terminated by two meridians 
on the map, is of the fame length exceedingly near as the 
correfponding part on the globe itfelf. It muit, however, 
be obferved, that the meridians are here reprefented of dif- 
ferent lengths, all longer than thofe on the globe, except 
A J, the central one; but this is alfo the cafe with every 
kind of the projection of the {phere whatever: and in this 
re{pe& it is even lefs defeétive, in the lengths of the meri- 
dians, than Murdoch’s is with refpe& to the lengths of the 
parallels of latitude. However, fince the middle meridian 
an{wers as a fcale, the length of every meridian can be cor- 
re&tly afcertained. This map is perhaps, upon the whole, 
the moft corre& and the eafieft to be conftruéted of any yet 
publifhed. It may be employed in the conftruétion of the 
largeft maps, as well as in the {malleft, and will be more 
exact as the difference of longitude is lefs. 

In drawing a map of any particular country, the per- 
pendicular AJ, or the diameter of which AJ is a part, 
mutt be taken as near to the middle of the country as pof- 
fible, as the parts nearer to AJ are more exaét than thofe 
which are more remote, and becaufe all the degrees of lati- 
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tude are exaétly equal upon the line AJ to thofe of the 
globe, and therefore any meafurement with compafles can 
be more accurately afcertained. 

For a farther account of gnomonic proje¢tion, fee Gno- 
monic Projection, and DIALLING. 

Prosection, Mercator’s. See Mercator, and CHART. 

Prosection of Globes, &c. See GLose, &c. 

Progection, Polar. See Povar. 

Prosection of Shadows. See SHADOW. Re 

Progsection, in Alchemy, the cafting of a certain ima- 
ginary powder, called powder of projection, into a crucible, 
or other veffel, full of fome prepared metal, or other matter 5 
which is to be hereby prefently tranfmuted into gold. 

Prosection, Powder of, or of the philofopher’s ftone, 1s 
a powder fuppofed to have the virtue of changing any quan- 
tity of an imperfe&t metal, as copper or lead, into a more 
perfect one, as filver or gold, by the admixture of a little 
quantity of it. 

The mark to which alchemifts dire all their endeavours, 
is to find the powder of projection ; which every one of them 
has been within an ace of, a hundred times. 

For the charaéters, properties, virtues, &c. of this pow- 
der, &c. fee PHtLOsoPHER’s Stone. 

ProsecTion, in Building. See PROJECTURE. 

PROJECTIVE Diatiine, a manner of drawing, by a 
method of projeétion, the true hour-lines, furniture of dials, 
&c. on any kind of furface whatfoever, without any regard 
to the fituation of thofe furfaces, either as to declination, 
reclination, or inclination. See DIALLING. 

PROJECTURE, in Archite@ure, the out-jetting, or 
prominency, which the mouldings and members have, beyond 
the plane or naked of the wall, column, &c. 

Thefe the Greeks call ecphora, the Italians /porti, the 
French /ailles, our workmen frequently failings over, and the 
Latins projeda, from projicio, I caft forward; whence the 
Englith projedure. 

Vitruvius gives it as a general rule, that all the projecting 
members in buildings have their projectures equal to their 
heights: but this is not to be underftood of the particular 
members or mouldings, as dentils, coronas, the fafcie of 
architraves, the abacus of the Tufcan and Doric capital, 
&c. but only of the proje€tures of entire cornices, &c. 
The great point of building, according to fome modern 
architeéts, confifts in knowing how to vary the proportions 
of projectures, &c. agreeably to the circumitances of the 
building. 

Thus, fay they, the nearnefs and remotenefs, making a 
difference in the view, require different projectures ; but it 
is evident the ancients had no fuch intention. 

The projecture of the bafe and cornice of pedeftals, M. 
Perrault obferves, is greater in the antique than the modern 
buildings by one-third; which feems to follow, in good 
meafure, from the ancients proportioning this projecture to 
the height of the pedeftals ; whereas the moderns make the 
projecture the very fame in all the orders, though the height 
of the pedeftal be very different. 

The reafon of this change, which the moderns have made 
of the antique, the fame author refers to a view of the ap- 
pearance of folidity. 

PRO INDIVISO, in Law, a pofleflion or occupation 
of lands or tenements, belonging to two or more perfons, 
of which none can fay which 1s his feveral portion, each hav- 
ing the whole, &c. as coparceners before partition. 

PROKOPHEVA, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in 
the government of Irkutfk, on the Kirenga; 40 miles 
S.S.E. of Kirenfk. 


PRY O 
PROLABIUM, in Anatomy, the red part of the lip, 


intervening between the common {kin and the mucous mem- 
brane, and forming the very margin of the mouth. 

PROLAPSUS, or ProcipENnTIA Ani, denotes, in Sur- 
gery, avery diftrefling complaint, in which a tumour is pro- 
duced at the anus by a defcent and protrufion of the retum, 
or that bowel which forms the lower termination of the in- 
teftinal canal. It is not, however, the whole of this intef- 
tine which protrudes, but only a part of its internal mem- 
brane which becomes inverted and pafles out at the anus, 
forming a red, foft, flattifh, circular tumour. (Schacher de 
Morb. a fitu Inteftinor. Haller, Difput. Chirurg. Sele&. 
tom. iii. p. 14.) Levret, in pafling his finger into the vagina 
of a patient, who had had for twenty years a bleeding, livid, 
fetid {welling, as large as one’s fift, and occafioned by a pro- 
lapfus ani, found the vagina and uterus both in their natural 
fituations ; a circum{tance which could not have been, had 
the whole of the reétum been concerned in the protrufior, 
as is commonly fuppofed. ‘Traité des Polypes. p. 162. 

A protrufion of the internal membrane of the reétum is 
frequently obferved in children, affected with tenefmus, or 
dyfentery, or tortured with a fit of the ftone, or undergoing 
the operation of lithotomy. Women, having internal he- 
morrhoids, and in the violent efforts of labour, are alfe fub- 
je&t to the fame accident. Smellie’s Midwifery, vol. iii. 

In the early and moft fimple ttage of this difeafe, the 
{welling may be eafily reduced by compreffing it with the 
fingers, and the reduction may be maintained by the appli- 
cation of a bandage, which will keep up moderate preffure. 
The majority of patients get into the habit of affifting them- 
felves in the preceding way. But if the diforder be chronic, 
if the reduction of the {welling be negleGted, if the protru- 
fion occur again from the flighteft caufes, or the tumour 
continue expofed to the effet of the external air, the pro- 
truded part acquires a larger fize, its furface puts on a 
fungous appearance, and ulcerates and bleeds. By degrees 
the health is impaired; digeftion is difturbed ; the patient 
becomes languid; and the lofs of blood weakens and ulti- 
mately deftroys him. Such was the fate of a child eight 
years of age, who was afflicted for more than fix months 
with a prolapfus ani, which could not be kept reduced. 
The tumour, without being abfolutely painful, was incef- 
fantly bleeding, and the child died of heétical complaints. 
Binninger, obf. 62, centur. 2. p. 198. 

Another child, ten years of age, but ftrong and robuit, 
living in the country, had for upwards of a year a prolapfus 
ani, forming rather a hard {welling two or three inches in 
length. Laffus fucceeded in reducing it by making rather 
forcible preflure, which the furgeons, who had previoufly 
feen the patient, had been afraid of putting*in praétice. 
The cure was complete immediately the redu€tion was ac- 
complifhed, nor were any other fteps neceflary. Pathologie 
Chirurgicale, tom. ii. p. 133. ; 

When a prolapfus ani is chronic, the internal membrane 
of the rectum, being expofed to the conta& of the air, puts 
on a fungous thickened appearance, and ulcerates and 
bleeds. The confequence is an habitual weaknefs, fome- 
times accompanied with impollibility of reducing the tu- 
mour, er of keeping it reduced, provided it have acquired 
from long duration a confiderable volume. In this alarming 
{tate of the complaint, the old writers recommended the 
cauterization of the furface of the tumour. (A&tius, Tetra- 
bibli. quart. ferm. 2. cap. 7. p. 760. Vegetius, Mulo medi- 
cina, lib. i. cap. 11.) Amongft the moderns, Laffus is alfo 
a ftrong advocate for fuch practice. It is known, fays he, 
that the membranous lining of the retum fometimes partly, 

or 
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or totally floughs, in confequence of gangrenous inflamma- 
tions, in perfons labouring under prolapfus ani and internal 
highly painful hemorrhoids. Many cafes prove, adds this 
writer, that patients have been cured after fuch floughing, 
whether brought on by the interference of the pra¢titioner, 
or the falutary operation of nature, provided the inflamma- 
tion has been fufficiently great to detach a part, or the 
whole of the internal membrane in the form of floughs, to- 
gether with fome of the hemorrhoidal fwellings. Chefelden, 
Anatomy, feventh edit. p. 158. Tulpius, cap. 17. lib. iti. 
Med. Effays of Edwmburgh, vol. v. p. 654. Cowper, Ana- 
tomy of the Human Body, tab. 39, fig. 7. Levret, Traité 
des Polypes, p. 162. 

With refpeét to the plan of cauterizing bleeding, ulce- 
rated, inveterate, irreducible cafes of prolapfus ani, it is 
not to be expected that it will now meet with any approba- 
. tion amongit the furgeons of this country, who, being well 
acquainted with the mode of {topping hemorrhage by liga- 
tures and compreflion, would have no fear of attempting 
the extirpation of fuch a difeafe with the knife. 

A prolapfus ani is moftly owing to too violent and re- 
peated exertions of the rectum itfelf, excited by fome fource 
of irritation about the extremity of this inteftine. Thus, 
the too frequent employment of aloetic medicines, the action 
of which particularly affects the large inteftines, often occa- 
fions the above confequence. The fame thing refults from 
{mall worms, known by the name of afcarides, and which, 
lodging about the lower part of the rectum, occafionally 
oe exceflive irritation. Habitual coftivenefs, hemor. 
rhoids ; in a word, every thing which, by ftimulating the 
re€tum, excites too violent an action of this inteftine, may 
induce the complaint under confideration. 

Authors of furgical works have, not uncommonly, re- 
commended fomenting the prolapfed part with emollient and 
antifeptic decottions, before making an attempt to reduce 
it. They even advife the operator, for the purpofe of fuc- 
ceeding with more eafe, to cover his finger with linen, 
fmeared with wax and oil. But all fuch preparations are 
ulelefs, and, when a furgeon is called to a patient afflicted 
with a prolapfus ani, the greateft fervice he can render, is 
to put back the difplaced part, as quickly as poffible, into 
its natural fituation, without leaving the inteftine expofed 
to. the dangerous effe€ts which may arife during the time 
wafted in employing fomentations, &c. Alfo, as much 

reater manual dexterity can be made ufe of, when the 
isons are perfectly uncovered, than when they have greafy 
gloves on, it is beft not to follow the latter method. How- 
ever, if it fhould be judged proper to cover the hands with 
any thing, a piece of fine cotton will beft anfwer the 
purpofe. 

The patient being in bed, lying upon his fide, or, what 
is better, on the abdomen, while his buttocks are raifed 
rather higher than the reft of the body, the furgeon is to 
make ftrong, but equal preffure, with the palm of his hand 
on the lower portion of the prolapfed inteftine. By con- 
tinuing fuch preffure, the inteitine may, in general, be eafily 
reduced. But if this plan fhould not fuffice, the upper 
part of the protruded inteftine mult be comprefled with the 
fingers of one hand, while the lower part is prefled upward 
by the palm of the other one. In this way we are almoit 
fure tofucceed. It is true, that if, in confequence of hav- 
ing too long delayed the reduction, or from fome other 
caufe, the gut has become much fwollen and inflamed, it 
will be impofflible to reduce the part before fuch fymptoms 
have been fubdued. For this purpofe it may be proper to 
take fome blood from the patient, in fuch quantity as his 
ftrength will allow. The inteftine may alfo be fomented 
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with a warm folution of the acetate of lead, (faccharum f{a-. 
turni.) When the fwelling has been diminifhed by thefe 
means, there will be no difficulty in replacing the parts, by 
purfuing the plan already explained. 

The greateft difficulty is not the returning of the inteftine, 
but keeping it in its place. The latter obje& often gives a 

reat deal of trouble. For, after the bowel has frequently 
defcended, the {phinéter fometimes becomes fo weakened, 
that it can no longer keep the part fupported. Hence, the 
complaint not only recurs whenever the patient goes to 
ftool, but even whenever he walks, or places himfelf in an 
ere& pofture, of which there are many examples. 

Different bandages have been devifed for fupporting the 
anus after its we But it is not an eafy matter to in- 
vent one, which is in every refpeét adapted to what fuch an 
inconvenience requires. A comprefs, doubled feveral times, 
is ufually applied to the anus, and fupported in this pofition 
by means of a T bandage. In many cafes, this method of 
keeping up the inteftine anfwers very well. A machine was | 
invented by Mr. Gooch, which has the double advantage of 
fupporting the inteftine more fecurely than any other with 
which we are acquainted, and of allowing the patient to 
take a great deal more exercife than he could do without its 
affiftance. See Gooch’s Surgery. 

Elaftic gum peffaries were invented a few years ago 
by M. Bernard, an ingenious artift, who employed this 
fubitance for making various articles ufed by furgeons. 
The inftrument which we have juft mentioned, confifts of 
an oblong oval body, rounded at one end, and terminating 
at the other in a narrow, rather long neck, with a flat 
border at its extremity. The body of this inftrument, when 
introduced into the inteftine beyond the fphinéter, dilates 
and fupports the gut, while the {phincter embraces its neck, 
and the border of this part of the inftrument hinders it from 
afcending too far up the reftum. A ftring is alfo attached 
to the edge, which tends to prevent the occurrence. This 
peflary is very fmooth, and, confequently, cannot do any 
injury to the parts. It is alfo very light, being only com- 
pofed of a very thin, though tolerably folid, fubftance. 
As it is pierced at its termination, it does not impede the 
difcharge of air, which might otherwife incommode the 
patient. ‘ 

When the inteftine is protruded at the time the patient is 
at {tool, the part is to be immediately replaced. This the 
patient fhould accuftom himfelf to do without affiftance, 
and then the bandage, or peflary, is to be applied. In 
order to ftrengthen the fphinéter ani and adjacent parts, 
the weaknefs of which’ mutt, in the majority of cafes, be 
regarded as the entire caufe of the difeafe, the patient fhould 
take preparations of bark and fteel, make ufe of the cold 
bath, and frequently have cold water dafhed againft his 
and loins. Aftringent injections, particularly 
fuch as are compofed of an infufion of gall-nuts, or oak- 
bark, are alfo very ferviceable. A fmall quantity of alum, 
or fugar of lead, has fometimes been added to thefe injec- 
tious; but, in general, all additions of faline fubftances are 
to be deemed improper, becaufe falts ufually produce an 
irritation of the inteftine. 

A much more ferious diforder has been confounded with 
the prolapfus ani; viz. one, in which a confiderable portion 
of the colon, cecum, and even fometimes of the ilium, be- 
comes everted and pufhed out at the anus. Former prac- 
titioners confidered this occurrence in the fame point of 
view as the difeafe of which we have juft been treating. In 
this cafe, they believed that the whole of the rectum became 
everted, in confequence, of the relaxation of the {phinGer 
and levatores ani, and that it then drew after it other por- 
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tions of the inteftinal canal. But they ought to have been 
undeceived by the ftrangulation, which fometimes occurs 
under fuch circumftances, and which not only throws a great 
obftacle in the way of the reduétion of the difplaced part, 
but even fometimes brings on mortification. Befides, the 
conneétions of the reétum with the neighbouring parts, by 
means of the cellular fubftance which furrounds it, and the 
attachment of this intefline to the pofterior furface of the 
urinary bladder, render the above origin of the complaint 
impoflible. Such an explanation could only be admitted 
with regard to thofe protrufions of the rectum which come 
on in a very flow manner. This account could not afford 
a fatisfatory explanation of certain cafes, in which the 
everted inteftine prefents a very enormous tumour. Fabri- 
cius ab Aquapendente mentions his having feen tumours 
occafioned by a prolapfus of the reétum, which were as long 
as the fore-arm, and as large asthe fift. In the “ Mélanges 
des Curieux de Ja Nature,” ‘we find an account of atumour 
of this fort, which was two feet long, and occurred ina 
woman from parturition. Nor is a more fatisfattory reafon 
affigned for thefe cafes, by fuppofing that they originate 
from a relaxation of the villous coat of the reétum, and its 
feparation from the mufcular one. "We are not authorifed 
to imagine that fuch a feparation can take place to a con- 
fiderable extent, nor fo fuddenly, as to give rife to the 
phenomena fometimes remarked in this difeafe. 

But more accurate obfervations have removed all doubt 
upon this fubje&. In the fourth volume of the « Mémoires 
de I’ Académie de Chirurgie,’’ we read an account of a pre- 
tended prolapfus of the re€tum, which, after death, was 
difcovered to be an everfion of the cecum, the greater part 
of the colon being found at the lower end of this inteftine, 
and moft of the reétum at its upper part. This everfion 
began at the diftance of more than eleven inches from the 
anus, and terminated about five or fix from this opening, 
the tumour, formed by the difeafe, having been reduced 
fome time before the child’s death. It was impoffible to 
draw back the everted part, in confequence of the adhefions 
which it had contraéted. Another diftinétion has evinced 
the fame faét. A child, after fuffering very acute pain in 
the abdomen, after receiving a blew, had a prolapfus of the 
inteftine through the anus, about fix or feven inches long. 
This was taken for a prolapfus of the reGtum. After 
death, the termination of the bowel out of the anus was 
found to be nothing lefs than the cecum, which had pafled 
through the colon and reétum, to make a protrufion at the 
anus. See INTUSSUSCEPTIO. 

Prorapsus of the Iris. See Irts. 

Provapsus Ocul. See EXoPHTHALMIA. 

Protapsus Uteri. This diftrefling complaint prefents 
itfelf in two different degrees ; in one the uterus defcends 
more or lefs into the vagina; in the other it protrudes 
entirely out of this paflage, and hangs down between the 
patient’s thighs. A prolapfus utert may happen, either 
out of the time of pregnancy, during this period, or at the 
moment of parturition. Women, who are not pregnant, 
but who have a large pelvis, are in the habit of carrying 
or lifting heavy weights, and have already had feveral 
children, are particularly fubje€t to the prefent diforder. 
It may readily be diftinguifhed by an infpe€tion of the 
parts. The body of the uterus fills the cavity of the vagina, 
at the orifice of which the os tince may be felt. The 
patient feels in her groins and about the pelvis dragging 
pains, which are exalperated by walking, but fubfide en- 
tirely when fhe keeps her bed, and the uterus has been 
pufhed back with the finger, and kept there with the 


aflittance of a peffary. 


If this firft degree of the diforder be not obviated, the 
uterus protrudes altogether from the vagina, and prefents 
itfelf externally, which may happen either by degrees, or 
all on a fudden. The uterus, when thus protruded, forms 
a red oblong tumour, larger above than below, and ter- 
minating in the tranfverfe opening of this vifcus. The 
patient can neither walk nor fit down ; fhe experiences pain 
in the groins and lumbar region ; and has difficulty of void- 
ing her urine and feces. The vagina becomes inverted, and. 
one part of the fundus of the bladder being drawn flowly 
outward, covers the anterior and fuperior part of the 
tumour to which it is adherent. A prolapfus uteri of this 
defcription degenerates into a chronic difeafe, which may 
continue for feveral years, if not re€tified on its firft occur- 
rence. (Saviard, obf. 10, &c. p. 49. Ruyfch, Obfervat. 
Anat. Chirurg. i. 7. et 9. Mem. de l’Acad. de Chi- 
rurgie, tom. il. p. 361.) When it has exifted a long 
while, its reduétion can only be effeéted gradually, by the 
patient being confined to a horizontal pofition in bed, by 
low diet, and by daily covering the fwelling, which is hard, 
thick, and almott infenfible, with linen wet with an emollient 
decoftion. As foon as the fize of the uterus is a little 
diminifhed, an attempt 1s to be made to replace it by pufh- 
ing it from below upwards, which operation may be faci- 
litated by raifing the pelvis, and taking care to have the 
bladder and re€tum empty. Should the reduétion be ac- 
complifhed, the uterus is to be maintained in its natural 
fituation with a peflary. 

When the uterus protrudes completely from the vagina 
at the period of delivery, and at the moment when the 
woman makes the moft violent efforts, no attempt fhould be 
immediately made to reduce the part, a thing that would 
alfo be impraéticable. It would only be fatiguing the 
mother and child with ufelefs trials. On the contrary, we 
ought to fupport the uterus, gradually dilate its orifice, 
bring the labour to a conclufion, and carefully extra& the 
placenta. When delivery has taken place, the womb con- 
tracts, its fize is leflened, and the reduétion can then be 
eafily effe€ted. Fabricius, de Foetus vivi extractione, utero 
prolapfo. Vide Haller, Difputat. Chirurg. fele&e, tom. iii. 
p> 431. 

About the fourth or fifth month of pregnancy, and 
fometimes rather later, the uterus, by means of its weight, 
becomes difplaced ; and in women who have a large pelvis, 
and have already had feveral children, protrudes more or 
lefs out of the vagina, The patients experience a fenfe of 
heavinefs about the rectum, dragging pains in the groins 
and lower part of the back, and weaknefs and proitration 
of ftrength. At length they are attacked with conftipation 
and retention of urine, which complaints increafe as the 
prolapfus uteri increafes. Speedy relief is here effentially 
required, and the proper mode of procuring it, is by making 
the patient keep her bed, where fhe muft endeavour to void 
her urine, and the uterus is to be pufhed back with the 
finger, in order to avoid a recurrence of the retention of 
urine, which is occafioned by the preflure of the womb on 
the neck of the bladder. 

A woman, twenty-fix years of age, and four months 
with child, flipped and. fell down while carrying a heavy 
burden on her fhoulders. At the inftant fhe felt a violent 
pain in the loins and region of the pubes, accompanied with 
an abfolute inability to void her urine. An ignorant prac- 
titioner being called to affift her, prefcribed diuretic medi- 
cines, inftead of introducing a catheter and drawing off the 
urine. For twelve days the patient fuffered inexpreffible 
pain, without being able to difcharge a drop of fluid from 
the bladder, and fhe at laft fell a victim to the ignorance of 
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her medical attendant. After death the uterus was found 
in a ftate of prolapfus in the vagina, and its cervix protrud- 
ing at the vulva. The bladder was fo confiderably diftended, 
that it was two feet long, and one broad, and contained 
twenty pints of water. ‘ Patet adeoque luculentiflimé,”’ 
fays the writer of this cafe, ‘* quam finiftre illi medici, ad 
multorum hominum detrimentum, praxim fuam excerceant, 
quichirurgiam negligent.” Kulm, Diflert. de Uteri Lapfu, 
Gedani 1732, in 4to. Vide Difput. Chirurg. felette, 
Haller, tom. iii. p. 587. 

Girls are feldom afflifted with a prolapfus uteri. The 
difeafe, however, may take place flowly in them, in con- 
fequence of violent exertions. 

There is an example on record of a young girl becoming 
pregnant, and being delivered of a child, notwithitanding 
fhe had a prolapfus uteri, which had exifted a long while. 
When fhe was fourteen, and had her menfes upon her, fhe 
made a confiderable exertion to throw a bundle of herbs 
over awall. She felt at the moment a very acute pain in 
the loins and lower part of the abdomen. The next day 
the uterus had defcended into the vagina, and protruded at 
the vulva. This young woman lived fix years with the 
complaint, which gradually became worfe. At the age of 
twenty-two fhe married, but for the {pace of twenty years 
never conceived. At length the aé& of generation was 
confummated, and the period of pregnancy pafled over 
without any material indifpofition. At the time of partu- 
rition a very confiderable portion of the uterus protruded 
at the vulva, in form and fize refembling a large melon. It 
was hard and elaftic, and feemed as if it had become adherent 
to the labia, fo clofely did they embrace it. As the cervix 
uteri did not dilate, it became neceflary to divide it at two 
oppofite points, in order to make the requifite room for the 
extra¢tion of the child, which was dead. Delivery was 
followed by no ferious confequences: the lochia were dif- 
charged in abundance. An attempt was made to reduce, 

radually, the uterus which had been fo long difplaced, by 
the patient in bed, and ufing emollient fomentations 
and the vapour bath. She only purfued this treatment, 
however, one week, and then refumed her ordinary work. 
The uterus continued in the fame ftate as it was before 
pregnancy, with this exception, that its difplaced part 
became rather longer and more cylindrical. This woman, 
at the age of fifty-three, ten years after her delivery, ttill 
enjoyed good health, and followed her ufual country-work. 
Traité des Maladies de la Veflie, par M. Chopart, tom. ii. 
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It is generally admitted, that a prolapfus uteri is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to reduce and keep up in patients who 
are fat ; while, in thin women, the reduction and fupport 
of the difplaced part can be managed with much lefs trouble. 
For the preceding fhort and accurate account of the pro- 
lapfus uteri, we are indebted to M. Laflus. See Patho- 
logie Chirurgicale, tom. u. 

Provapsus of the Vagina. See VaGina. 

PROLATE, in Geometry, an epithet applied to a {phe- 
roid produced by the revolution of a femi-ellipfis about its 
longer diameter. ; 

If the folid be formed by the revolution of a femi-ellipfis 
about its fhorter diameter, it is called an od/ate /pheroid ; of 
which figure is the earth we inhabit, and, perhaps, all the 
planets too; having their equatorial diameter longer than 
the polar. See SpHerRoip. 

PROLATIO Major et Minor. Prolation, in the be- 
ginning of figurative counterpoint, was the manner of re- 
gulating the value of notes by figns at the beginning of a 
movement, which determined whether long notes were to be 
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regarded as perfect or imperfect, that is, whether ternary or 
binary, equal to three notes of the next degree, or 2. 
Points which anfwer that purpofe now were not then in ufe. 
The ternary notes in triple time were called perfed, as we 
have often obferved elfewhere, and the biaary, or common 
ieee imperfe. See Movar Signs, or Moons, as they were 
called. 

In the MS. of Waltham Holy Crofs, there is a traét en- 
titled “ Regule Magiftri Thome Walfingham ; de Figuris 
compofitis et non compofitis, et de Cantu perfeéto et im- 
perfecto, et de Modis.”’? And this comprehenfive little traét 
does not promife more than the author has performed; as 
the fimple and compound figures or notes, their perfect and 
imperfeét powers, the moods and every thing that concerned 
the time and meafure of fuch mufic as then Fublited, is very 
well explained; particularly the moods and figns of pro- 
lation, which we do not recolle& to have feen reprefented in 
any other authors equally ancient. His chapters on refts or 
paufes, on the figns of perfection and imperfeétion in the 
notes, and of the alteration of their value, by pofition or 
colour, are very inftructive. 

The figns of prolation at firlt were confined to four; two 
for perfeét or triple time, and two for imperfeét or common 
time. The circle with a point of perfeétion in the centre, 
thus ©, was the fign for the great mode perfe@t, in which 
all long notes were equal in duration to three of the next 
fhorter in degree. The fimple circle, unaccompanied by the 
point, was ufed for notes of a fhorter duration, but with 
the fame triple power. Thefe two moods may be compared 
with our prefent meafures of 3 and 3, where each note is 
occafionally rendered perfect, or equal to three others, by a 
point, inftead of the general augmentation implied by the 
circle, which the old mafters placed at the beginning of a 
movement. 

The figns of imperfeé&t, or, as we now call it, com- 
mon ‘ime, were thefe G , C, which differ but little from 
thofe in prefent ufe for dupla proportion, or an equal num- 
ber of notes in a meafure; where each longer note is only 
equal to evo of the next fhorter kind. This feems to us 
even clearer than Morley’s account “ of the prolation of the 
more, and the prolation of the lefs—the prick of perfeétion, 
&c.”? which his old Englifh darkens inftead of illuftrating. 

PROLECTATIO, a word ufed in chemiftry to exprefs 
an extraction of the finer fubftances of a mixed body by the 
attenuation of the fubtler particles; fo that thefe, being 
rarefied, feparate {pontaneoufly from the reft, and leave 
the grofler and lefs valuable part in form of a refiduum 
behind. 

PROLEGOMENA, formed of weoarle, I preface, or 
Jpeak before, in Philology, certain preparatory obfervations, 
or difcourfes prefixed to a book, &c. containing fomethin 
neceflary for the reader to be apprized of, to enable him the 
better to underftand the book, to enter deeper into a fcience, 
&e. 

The generality of arts and {ciences require fome previous 
inftruGions, fome prolegomena. \ 

PROLEPSIS, wecan}s:, or anticipation, -a figure in 
Rhetoric, by which we anticipate, or prevent what might 
be objected by the adverfary. 

It ferves likewife to conciliate the audience, while the 
{peaker appears defirous to reprefent matters: fairly, and 
not to conceal any objection which may be made againft him. 

Thus, Lt may perhaps be objected, &c. You will afk, &c. 
But fome man will fay, How are the dead raifed, or with what 
body do they come? Thou fool, that which thou fowef, &c. 
Where the objection is turned into an argument againit the 
adverfary, as in the lalt inftance, it is called antiffrophe, or 

4E 2 inverfio. 
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inverfio. Where it is rejected as infufferably abfurd, it is 
called apodioxis. mo sym 

PROLEPTIC, egoannxoc, denotes a periodical difeafe, 
which anticipates, or whofe paroxyfm returns fooner and 
fooner every time; as is frequently the cafe in agues, &c. 

~RROLES, Lat. in Englifh progeny, are fuch iffue as 
proceed from a lawful marriage ; though if the word be 
ufed at large, it may denote others. 

PROLIFER, in Botany, a word fometimes ufed in {pe- 
cific names, or in definitions, to exprefs either a greater 
aflemblage of flowers, in one common integument, than is 
ufual in the genus; witnefs Dianthus prolifer ; or, more fre- 
quently, a preternatural luxuriance of growth in the herbage 
or inflorefcence of any plant. 

PROLIFIC, in Medicine, fomething that has the qua- 
lities neceflary for generating. See Fecunniry. 

PROLIXITY, in Difcourfe, the fault of entering into 
too minute a detail; ef being too long, precife, and cir- 
cumitantial, to a degree of tedioufnefs. i 

Prolixity is the vice oppofite to concifenefs and laconifm. 

Prolixity is a fault. commonly charged on Guicciardini, 
Gaffendus, &c. See Mrruop. 

PROLOCUTOR of the Convocation, the fpeaker or 
chairman of that affembly. 

The archbifhop of Canterbury is, by his office, prefident 
or chairman of the upper houfe of convecatioa. ‘The prolo- 
cutor of the lower is an officer chofen by the members the 
firft day of their meeting, and is to be approved of by the 
higher. 

It is by the prolocutor their affairs, debates, &c. are to 
be direéted; and their refolutions, meflages, &c. delivered 
to the higher houfe; by him all things propounded to the 
houfe are read, fuffrages are colleted, &c. See Convoca- 
TION, 

PROLOGIA, [horclix, in Antiquity, a feftival cele- 
brated by the inhabitants of Laconia, before they gathered 
their fruits. ‘The Romans alfo celebrated a feaft of the 
fame kind. 

PROLOGUE, Protoevs, in Dramatic Poetry, a dif- 
courfe addreffed to the audience before the drama or play 
begins. 

The word is formed from wgorcyo:, pralogquium, fore-fpeech, 
formed of 05 and A0yo"s Sermo. 

The original intention of the prologue was to advertife the 
audience of the fubjeé&t of the piece, and to prepare them 
to enter more eafily into the a¢tion ; and fometimes to make 
an apology for the poet. 

The prologue is of a much more ancient ftanding than 
the epilogue. The French have left off the ufe of pro- 
logues, except in their operas; thofe few they now and then 
make having nothing in them of the genuine prologue, as 
bearing no relation to the fubje@, but being mere flourifhes 
or harangues in praife of the king, &c. 

In the ancient theatre, the pro/ogus was properly the ator 
who rehearfed the prologue ; the prologue was efteemed one 
of the dramatis perfonz, and never appeared in the piece in 
any other character ; fo that the learned are furprifed to find 


Mercury, in Plautus’s Amphitryo, {peaking the prologue,. 


and yet acting a confiderable part in the play afterwards. 

The prologue, therefore, among them, was a part of the 
piece ; indeed, not an eflential, but an acceflary part. With 
us the prologue is no part at all; but fomething entirely 
diftinét and feparate : with them the drama was opened with 
the appearance of the prologue ; with us it is not opened till 
after the prologue is retired ; with us, therefore, the curtain 
is kept clofe till after the prologue ; with them it muft have 
been withdrawn before. 
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Hence proceeds a ftill more confiderable difference in the 
practice of the neti: ; for with us the prologue fpeaks 
in his real or perfonal charaéter ; with them, the prologue 
fpoke in his dramatic charater. 

With us, he always direéts his {peech to the audience, con- 
fidered as in a play-houfe; to pit, box, and gallery; with 
them, he ought, in propriety, to have fpoken as toa chorus 
of by-ftanders, or perfons to be prefent at the real action ; 
but this being in good meafure inconfiftent with the defign 
of the prologue, their perfons {poke in the dramatic capa- 
city to the audience in its principal capacity ; which was an 
irregularity that either the good fortune, or the good fenfe, 
of the moderns have freed them from. They had three 
kinds of prologues; the firft, t+o6éi0,, in which the poet 
delivered the argument of the piece; the fecond, curios, 
in which the poet recommended himfelf, or his piece, to the 
people ; the third, ax$opx0:, in which objections were ob- 
viated, &c. 

PROLONGED Face. See Face. 

PROLUSION, Protusio, in Literature, a term ap- 
plied to certain pieces, or compofitions, made previoufly to 
others, by way of prelude or exercife. 

Diomedes calls the Culex of Virgil, and his other opuf- 
cula, prolufions ; becaufe written before the great ones. 
The prolufions of Strada are very ingenious pieces. ‘The 
famous M. Huet, bifhop of Avranches, had all Strada’s 
prolufions by heart. 

PROMACHIA, Opouaxiz, in Antiquity, a feftival in 
which the Lacedzemonians crowned themfelves with reeds. 

PROMALACTERION, the name of the firft apart- 
ment in the hot baths of the ancieats; this was a hot and 
clofe room, in which the perfon was kept a while before he 

lunged at once into the warm water. : 

PROMB, in Geography, a town of Auftria; nine miles 
W. of Tauffkirchen. 

PROME, or Prone, or Peenye-mew, a city of the 
Birman empire, and capital of a diftri€t, fituated on the 
Irrawaddy ; containing, as it has been faid, above 30,000 
inhabitants. ‘Their number, as Col. Symes was informed, 
was greater than that of Rangoon, and their market was 
better fupplied. This city is renowned in Birman hiltory, 
as having been the {cene of many long fieges and bloody con- 
flicts. It has no remarkable buildings; fome of its ftreets 
are of confiderable length, and they are infefted by a great 
number of dogs, and the inhabitants, men, women, and 
children, crowd into them to indulge their curiofity at the 
fight of an European, expreffing their aftonifhment by loud 
laughs, and clapping of hands, but intending no contempt 
or offence ; refpeét and kindnefs to ftrangers being inculcated 
by parents, as well as fanétioned by the praétice of the 
Birmans. At the upper end of the prefent city are the 
ruins of the ancient port of Prome, which had been a {mall 
pentagon, conftruéted of brick, and, from its fituation, 
very itrong. ‘The modern fort is nothing more than a pali- 
fadeed inclofure, with earth thrown up behind it. Low hills 
on the eaftern fide approach the town, in which the rains 
have formed channels down to the river, that are crofled by 
wooden bridges. The town has feveral yards for the accom- 
modation of {tone-cutters, who are employed in manufac- 
turing flags for pavements, and flabs and vafes for the ufe 
of temples, out of a fine free-ftone which is found in its 
vicinity. Adjacent to the town there is a royal menagerie 
of elephants, confifting of two rows of lofty well-built 
{tables, in which thefe animals are lodged during the rains. 
The city of Prome, and the province in which it ftands, are 
the jaghire, or eftate, of the fecond fon of the king, who 
derives his, title from them. Prome is fometimes called 

Terree- 
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Terreekettaree, or fingle fkin ; and the Birmans have an old 
legendary tale concerning the origin of this name; it is 
elired, that a favourite female flave of Tutebong-mangoe, 
or'the mighty fovereign with three eyes, importuned her lord 
for the gift of fome ground; and being afked of what ex- 


tent, replied in fimilar terms with the crafty and amorous 


Elifa, when fhe projected the fcite of ancient Carthage. 
Her requett was granted, and fhe ufed the fame artifice. 
The refemblance of the ftories is curious. Col. Symes was 
informed, that the ruins of a large fort and city, much fur- 
pafling the prefent, ftood about a league eaftward of the 
town. Prome is 165 miles N.N.W. of Rangoon. N. lat. 
19°. E. long. 95°. Symes’s Ava, vol. ii. 

PROMETHEIA, Ojourn$ax, in Antiquity, an Athenian 
folemnity celebrated in honour of Prometheus, with torch 
races, in remembrance that he was the firft that taught men 
the ufe of fire. 

PROMETHEUS, in the Ancient Aftronomy, was the 
name of a conttellation of the northern hemifphere, now called 
Hercules, or Engonafis. 

PrometuHeus, in Mythology, the fon of Japetus, one of 
the Titans, and Clymene according to Hefiod, or of Themifa 
according to Efchylus, whom the poets feign to have formed 
men of clay, and animated them by fire ftole from heaven ; 
at which Jupiter being angry fent Mercury to chain him to 
mount Caucafus, and to fet a vulture to his liver, which 
grew again as faft as it was devoured. 

This fable is varioufly related by different authors, Pro- 
metheus, as fome fay, being a man of fubtle and crafty ge- 
nius, attempted to impofe upon Jupiter in a facrifice, and 
thus to find out whether he was really worthy to be reckoned 
a god. Having for this purpofe flain two oxen, he ftuffed 
one of the fkins with the flefh, and the other with the 
bones of the victims, the latter of which was chofen by 
Jupiter. The god, refolved to be revenged upon all mankind, 
deprived them of the ufe of fire : but Prometheus, with the 
afiftance of Minerva, who had already aided him by her 
advice in forming the body of a man of tempered clay, got 
up to heaven, and approaching the chariot of the fun, {tole 
from thence the facred fire, which he brought down to earth 
in a ferula. (See Hor. Od. 3. 1.2.) Jupiter, incenfed 
at this ftrange and audacious enterprize, ordered Vulcan 
to form a woman, endowed with all perfeétions, whence 
fhe was called Pandora. (See her ftory under Panpora.) 
Jupiter failing to enfnare and d-lude Prometheus by this 
artifice, ordered Mercury to carry him to mount Caucafus, 
and chain him to arock, where an eagle was eternally to prey 
upon his liver. This part of the hiftory of Prometheus, and 
his fubfequent deliverance either by Hercules or Jupiter 
himfelf, abounds with fi€tions, which are fuppofed to contain 
fome ancient faéts under this fabulous difguife. M. Bannier 
fuppofes that this is merely a continuation of the hiftory of 
the Titans. Prometheus, as he conjectures, was not exempt 
from the perfecutions which harafled the other Titans. As 
he returned into Scythia, which he durft not quit fo long 
as Jupiter lived, that god is faid to have bound him to 
Caucafus. This prince addiéted to aftrology, frequently 
retired to mount Caucafus, as toa kind of obfervatory, 
where he contemplated the ftars, and was, as it were, preyed 
upon by continual pining, or rather by vexation, on account 
of the folitary and melancholy life which he led. This is 
fuppofed to have given rife to the fable of the eagle or 
vulture that inceffantly. preyed upon his liver. Herodotus, 
however, alleges, that Prometheus was put in prifon for 
not being able to ftop the overflowing of a river, which 
from its rapidity was called the eagle ; or at leaft that he was 
obliged to fly witha part of his fubjects to the mountains to 
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efcape the inundation, till a traveller, reprefented by Here 
cules, undertook to dam it up by a mount, and to kill the 
eagle, as it may be faid, by Cues its courfe regular and 
uniform ; thus Prometheus was delivered by this hero from 
his prifon, or retreat. The inhabitants were at this time 
favage and without laws; Prometheus, who was a polite 
and well-informed prince, taught them to lead a more ra- 
tional life, inftru¢ted them in agriculturey phyfic, &c., and 
thus gave rife to the hyperbolical expreflions of his having 
formed a man, whom Minerva, the goddefs of fciences, had 
animated. Lactantius explains this fable by fuppofing that 
Prometheus was the firlt who taught the art of making 
ftatues of clay ; whence he is faid to have invented the art 
of ftatuary. As to his theft of fire, fome authors fay, that 
this part of the fable had its rife from his having taught man 
the ufe of fire. Diodorus Siculus fays that he ditovercd 
combuttible materials fit for kindling and maintaining fire. 
Bannier is of opinion, that the origin of this fiction was, that 
Jupiter, having ordered all the fhops where iron was forged 
to be fhut up, left the Titans fhould make ufe of it again{t 
him, Prometheus, who had retired into Scythia, there efta- 
blifhed good forges ; hence came the ‘ Calybes,”’ thofe ex- 
cellent blackfmiths ; perhaps Prometheus alfo, not thinking 
to find fire in that country, brought fome thither in the 
ftalk of the ferula, in which it may be eafily preferved for 
feveral days. (See Feruva.) As for the two oxen 
which Prometheus is faid to have flain, that he might impofe 
upon Jupiter, this part of the fable is faid to be founded 
upon his having been the firft who opened viétims with a 
view of drawing omens from the infpection of their entrails. 
According to Le Clerc, Prometheus is the fame with Magog, 
the former being the fon of Japetus, and the latter the fon 
of Japhet and grand-fon of Noah. Both Prometheus and 
Magog fettled in Scythia; the latter invented or improved 
the art of founding metals, and of forging iron, which the 
poets attributed to Prometheus ; and Diodorus too fays that 
he invented feveral inftruments for making fire. The appel- 
lation Magog fignifies vexation, as Prometheus was gnawed 
by a vulture. 

If we rely on the ftatement of fir Ifaac Newton, Prome- 
theus was nephew to the famous Sefoftris, who, according 
to his account, lived about the time of the Argonauts, a 
few years before the Trojan war. As that prince had ac- 
companied his uncle in his expedition, he was left by him 
upon mount Caucafus, with a part of his troops, to preferve 
the conquefts he had made in Scythia. Admitting this to be 
the cafe, Prometheus would be an Egyptian originally, and 
his deliverer would be Hercules the Argonaut, the fon of 
Alcmena. But many of the ancients, and particularly 
Hefiod, reprefent Prometheus as one of the Titans. 

The learned Bryant adopts the opinion of thofe who con- 
fider Promethus and Noah as the fame perfon. Prometheus 
raifed the firlt altar to the gods; he conftruéted the firft 
fhip, and tranfmitted to pofterity many ufeful inventions. 
He is fuppofed to have lived in the time of the deluge, and 
to have been guardian of Egypt at that feafon. His influ- 
ence was limited to that region; becaufe the Egyptians, 
like the people of Phocis, Argos, Thefialy, and Dodona, 
confined the deluge to the boundaries of their own country. 
Hence we may plainly fee the perfon who is alluded to under 
the character of Prometheus. He was the fame as Ofiris ; 
the fame alfo as Dionufus, the famous hufbandman, planter 
of the vine, and inventor of the plough. (Bryant’s Analyfis 
of Mythology, vol. 11. 273.) Prometheus received divine 
honours, or at leaft fuch as were deftined to the heroes: 
accordingly Paufanias tells us (in his Attics), that Prome- 
theus had an altar in the academy itfelf, and that games were 

inftituted 
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inftituted to him, which confifted in running from that altar 
to the city with torches that were to be kept perpetually 
burning. 

PROMIESZ, in Geography, a town of Lithuania; 35 
miles W. of Troki. 

PROMISE, in Law, is when, upon a valuable confidera- 
tion, a man binds himfelf by his word, to do or perform 
fuch an aét as is agreed on with another: it is in the nature 
of a verbal covenant, and wants nothing but the folemnity 
of writing and fealing to make it abfolutely the fame. See 
Covenant and AssuMPsIT. 

PromisE, in Moral Philofophy, is a kind of focial tranf- 
action between two parties, in which fome declaration is 
made, or affurance given, on the part of one to the other, 
which brings us under an obligation to ac or not to att, 
from which we fhould otherwife have been free. What 
makes a promife is, that it be expreffed by one party to the 
other with underftanding, and with an intention to become 
bound, and that it be accepted by him, and the expreflion, if 
it is mot accompanied with underftanding and will to engage, 
never makes a promife. Such an obligation never flows 
merely from declaring a refolution or intention. The inten- 
tion to perform the promife, or not to perfom it, whether 
the intention be known to the other party or not, makes no 
part of the promife; this is a folitary act of the mind, and 
can neither conftitute nor diffolve an obligation. A promife 
muft mean more than a declaration of refolution or intention ; 
and the whole difference is, that the one relates to the pre/ent, 
the other to future time.—When I fay I intend to do an 
action, I affirm only a prefent fat :—but to promife is to 
declare that fuch a thing /bal/ be done, or that {uch and fuch 
events /ball happen. In this cafe, it is not enough to acquit 
me from the charge of falfehood, that I intend to do what 
I promife, but it muft be actually done, agreeably to the 
affurances given. After declaring a re/olution to do an ation, 
aman is under no obligation a€tually to do it, becaufe he 
did not fay he would; his word and veracity are not engaged ; 
and the non-performance cannot infer the guilt of violatiag 
truth. On the contrary, when a perfon declares he will do 
any action, he becomes obliged to do it, and cannot after- 
wards omit it, without incurring the imputation of declar- 
ing falfehood, as really as if he declared what he knew to 
be a falfe patt or prefent fa& ; andin much the fame manner 
as he would have done, if he had pretended to know, and 
had accordingly afferted, that a certain event would happen 
at a certain time which yet did not then happen. There is, 
however, a confiderable difference between this lait cafe, 
and the falfehood implied in breakiag promifes and engage- 
ments; for the object of thefe is fomething, the exiftence of 
which depends on ourfelves, and which we have in our power 


to bring to pafs ; and therefore, here the falfehood muft be 


known and wilful, and entirely imputable to our own neglect 
and guilt. But in the cafe of events predited which are 
not fubject to our dominion, the blame, as far as there may 
be any, muft arife from pretending to knowledge which 
we really want, and aflerting abfolutely what we were not 
fure of. 

To promi/e, then, being to affert a faét dependent on our- 
felves, with an intention to produce faith in it and reliance 
upon it, as certainly to happen; the obligation to keepa 
promife is the fame with the obligation to regard truth ; and 
the intention of it cannot be, in the fenfe fome have afferted, 
to will or create a new obligation; unlefs it can be pre- 
tended that the obligation to veracity is created by the mere 
breath of men every time they fpeak, or make any pro- 
feflions. If, indeed, we mean by creating anew obligation, 
that the producing of a particular effet or performance of 
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an external a¢tion becomes fit, in confequence of fome new 
fituation of a perfon (or fome preceding aéts of his own) 
which was not fit before ; it may be very well acknowledged ; 
nor is there in it any thing in the leaft myfterious.. ‘Fhus, 
performance becomes our duty after a promife, in the fame 
fenfe that repentance becomes our duty in confequence of 
doing wrong, reparation of an injury in confequence of 
committing it, or a particular manner of conduét in confe- 
quence of placing ourfelves in particular circumftances and 
relations of life. As a confirmation of this account, if 
any confirmation were neceflary, it might be obferved, that 
falfe declarations in general, and violations of engagements, 
admit of the fame extenuations or aggravations according to 
the different degrees of folemnity with which they are made, 
and the different importance of the fubjects of them. 

The account above given of the nature and obligation of 
a promife, is very different from that of Mr. Hume in the 
third volume of his “* Treatife of Human Nature ;”? and 
with refpect to the obligation of a promife, it is fomewhat 
different from archdeacon Paley’s mode of reafoning in 
his ** Principles of Moral and Political Philofophy,’’ vol. i. 
This ingenious writer deduces the obligation of performing 
promifes, not from any innate moral principles, of which a 
fenfe of obligation is fuppofed to be one, but from the ne- 
ceflity of fuch a conduét to the well-being, or, indeed, the 
exiftence, of human fociety. Men aét, he fays, from ex- 
pectation ; expectation is, in moft cafes, determined by the 
affurances and engagements which we receive from others ; 
and if no dependence can.be placed upon thefe affurances, no 
judgment could be formed of many future events, nor fhould 
we know how to regulate our conduct with refpeét to them. 
Confidence, therefore, in promifes, is effential to the inter- 
courfe of human life ; and there could not be this confidence, 
if men were not obliged to perform them: the obligation, 
therefore, to perform promifes is effential to the fame end, and 
in the fame degree. Next to the nature and obligation of 
promifes, the next fubje€&t of inquiry is the fenfe in which 
they are to be interpreted. 
admit of more fenfes than one, it is obvious that the pro- 
mife is to be performed in that fenfe in which the promife is 
apprehended at the time that the promifee received it. 

Adverting to the account that has been juft given of the 
obligation of promifes, it will appear that this obligation 
has been thought to depend upon the expetations which 
we knowingly and voluntarily excite. Confequently, any 
action or condué towards another, which we are fenfible 
excites expectation in that other, is as much a promife, and 
creates as itri¢t an obligation, as the moft exprefs aflurances. 
This is the foundation of ¢ tacit promifes.”” 

A perfon may either fimply declare his prefent intention, 
or accompany his declaration with an engagement to abide 
by it, which conftitutes a complete promife. In the firft 
cafe, the duty is fatisfied, if he was /acere at the time of the 
declaration, though he may afterwards change his purpofe : 
but in the latter cafe, a perfon has parted with the hberty of 
abe son Another inquiry of importance in relation to 
this {ubje&t, pertains to the variety of cafes in which pro- 
mifes are not binding. Promifes are not binding, where the 
performance is impo/fible. Here, however, the promifer is 
guilty of a fraud, if he be privately aware of the impofli- 
bility at the time of making the promife: and if the pro- 
mifer himfelf occafions the impoflibility, it is a direé& 
breach of the promife. Promifes are not binding, where 
the performance is unlawful. Of this there are two 
cafes ; one, where unlawfulnefs is known to the parties at 
the time when the promife is made; and the parties are not 
obliged to perform what the promife requires, becaufe they 
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were under a prior obligation to the contrary: the guilt of 
fuch promifes lies in the making, not in the breaking of 
them. The other cafe is, where the lawfulnefs was not 


known, or did not exift, at the time of making the promife ;_ 


there the lawfulnefs becomes a condition of the promife, 
and when the condition fails, the obligation ceafes. - It ap- 
pears in this conne€tion to be a matter of importance, that 
no perfons fhould ever give a promife which may interfere in 
theevent with their duty. The reafon is obvious: becaufe, 
when this interference occurs, their duty mult be difcharged, 
though at the expence of their promife, and, not unufually, 
of their good name. The fpecific performance of promifes 
is reckoned a perfeét obligation; and it has been Jatd down 
by many cafuifts, in oppotition to what is above aflerted, 
that where a perfect and imperfeét obligation clath, the for- 
mer is to be preferred. Paley thinks that there is no reafon 
for this opinion ; but that of two contradiftory obligations, 
the one which is prior in point of time ought to prevail. It 
is the unlawfulnefs of the performance, and not any unlawful- 
nefs in the fubjeét or motive of the promife, which deftroys 
its validity. Again, a promife does not lofe its obligation, 
merely becaufe it proceeded from an unlawful motive. A 
promife. cannot be deemed unlawful, where it produces, 
when performed, no effeét beyond what would have taken 
place if the promife had never been made: and this is the 
fingle cafe in which the obligation of a promife will juftify 
a conduct, which, unlefs it had been promited, would be 
unjuit. Moreover, promifes are not binding, where they 
contradi€ a former promife; becaufe the performance is 
then unlawful. Promifes are not binding before acceptance, 
that is, before notice given to the promifee; for where the 
promife is beneficial, ? notice be given, acceptance may be 
prefumed. In this cafe the promifer has not dome that which 
conttitutes the eflence of a promife : that is, he has not 
voluntarily excited expectation. Promifes are not binding 
which are releafed by the promifee. Erroneous promifes 
are not binding in certain cafes: as, where the error pro- 
ceeds from the miftake or mifreprefentation of the promifee ; 
and when the promife is underftood by the promifee to pro- 
ceed upon a certain fuppofition, or when the promifer 
apprehended he fo underftood it, and that fuppofition turns 
out to be falfe. . 

It has been long controverted among moralifts, whether 
promifes be binding which are extorted by violence or fear ? 
The folution of this queftion will depend upon this circum- 
ftance, whether mankind, upon the whole, are benefited by 
the confidence repofed in fuch promifes? This, on many 
occafions, is a doubtful point, and accordingly the obliga- 
tion of fuch promifes is doubtful. With regard to promifes 
extorted through fear, Cicero obferves (De Off. 1. ili. c. 29, 
30.) “ If you do not pay to robbers the fum you promifed 
as a ranfom for your life, you are guilty of no difhonefty, 
not even though. you were {worn to do it.””, We have the 
following anecdote in Ramfay’s Life of Vifcount Turenne, 
which evinces his high fenfe of honour. As he was coming 
home one night, he fell into the hands of robbers, who 
ftopped his coach near Paris. On his promifing them 100 
louis d’ors to let him keep a ring of much lefs value, they 
returned it ; and one of them had the boldnefs to go to his 
houfe the next day, and, in the midft of a large company, to 
whifper him, and demand the performance of his promife. 
‘The vifcount ordered the money to be paid him, aud before 
he related the adventure, he allowed the robber time to 
efcape; adding, that a promife ought to be kept inviolable, 
and that an honeft man fhould never break his word, though 
given toknaves. For other particulars relating to promifes, 
we refer to Price on Morals, p. 260, kc. Grove’s Syftem 
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of Moral Philalopiers vol, ii. Paléy’s Principles, &c. vol. 1 
Reid’s Effays, eff, v. See Contract, Covenant, Fipr- 
Liry, and Vow. 

PROMISSORY Nors. 
change. 

By 48 Geo. III. cv 149. the ftamp duties upon bills, 
&c. which were impofed by 44 Geo. III. c. 98. (which laft 
act had repealed the former duties) were repealed; and by 
{chedule, part 1, the following ftamp duties are impofed ; 
viz. Upon ever 
Inland bill of exchange, draft, or order 

for the payment to the’ bearer, or to or- 

der, either on demand, or otherwife, of 


See Nore, and Bixy of £x- 


any fum of money amounting to 40s. a ee 
and not exceeding 5/. ss. - Of IA 2 
Exceeding s/. 5s. and not exceeding 30/. o 1 6 
301. - - 50l. @: 2,0 

50/. - - 100/. o 3 0 

100/. - - 200/. G45 

200/. - - 500/. o 5 0 

500/. . - 1,000/. o 7 6 

ooo! - - I ° 


’ : + ° 
Inland bill draft, or order, for the) The fame duty a 
payment of any fum of money, Mad on a bill of ex- 
not payable to bearer or to order, if >} change forthe like 
the fame fhall be delivered to the | fum, payable te 
payee, or fome perfon on his behalf, J bearer or order. 


Inland bill, draft, or order, for the} 
payment of any fum of money, 
weekly, monthly, or at any other 
{tated periods, if made payable to 
the bearer, or to order, or if delivered 


The fame duty as 
on a bill payable 


behalf ; where the total amount of the : qua? to 
fuchtotalamount. 


money thereby made payable fhall be 
fpecified therein, or can be afcertained 
therefrom, ~ bs J 

The fame duty 


And where the total amount or the mo- : 
as ona bill for 


ney thereby made payable fhall be in- 
definite, < us a fum expreffed 


And the following inftruments fhall be deemed and taken — 
to be inland bills, drafts, or orders, for the payment of 
money within the intent and meaning of this fchedule, and 
the foregoing act, viz. 

‘© All drafts or orders for the payment of any fum of mo- 
ney, bya bill or promiffory note, or for the delivery of any 
fuch bill er note, in payment or fatisfa€&tion of any fum of 
money; where fuch drafts or orders fhall require the pay- 
ment or delivery to be made, to the bearer or to order, or 
fhall be delivered to the payee, or to fome perfon for his 
behalf. 

*¢ All receipts given by any banker, or other perfon, for 
money received, which fhall entitle, or be intended to entitle, 
the perfon paying the money, or the bearer of fuch receipts, 
to receive the like fum from any third perfon. 

«‘ And all bills, drafts, or orders for the payment of any 
fum of money out of any particular fund, which may or 
may not be available ; or upon any condition or contingency, 
which may or may not be performed or happen ; if the fame 
fhall be made payable to the bearer or to order, or if the 
fame fhall be delivered to the payee, or to fome perfon on 
his behalf.”? 

Foreign bill of exchange, (or bill of ; The fame duty as 
exchange drawn in, but payable out | onan mland bill of 
of Great Britain,) if drawn fingly, } the fame amount 
and not in a fet, - - bond tenor. 

Foreiga 
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Foreign bills of exchange drawn in fets, 
according to the cuftom of merchants 5 
for every bill of each fet, where the 


fum made payable thereby fhall not ex- Lig ds 

ceed 100/. - - - oO Mae 

Exceeding 10o0/. and not exceeding 200/. © ¢i2- 40 

200). . - 500/. D21ZT OS 

500). - - 1,000/. 0 4.0 

¥,000/. aon gals 3,000/. OF O 

3,000/. = - = Io oO 
Exemptlons. 


«All bills of exchange and bank poft bills iffued by the 

overnor and company of the bank of England. 

«¢ All bills, orders, remittance bills, and remittance certi- 
ficates, drawn by commiffioned officers, mafters, and fur- 
geons in the navy, or by any commiffioner or commiffioners 
of the navy, under the authority of the 35 Geo. III. 
C. 94. 
are bills drawn purfuant to any former aét of parliament, 
by the commiffioners for victualling the navy, or by the 
commiffioners for managing the tranfport fervice, and for 
taking care of fick and wounded feamen, upoa and payable 
by the treafurer of the navy. 

<¢ All drafts or orders for the payment of any fum of money 
to the bearer on demand, and drawn upon any banker, or 
perfon a@ting ‘a3 a banker, who fhall refide or tranfact the 
bufinefs of a banker, within ten miles of the place where fuch 
drafts or orders fhall be drawn; provided fuch place fhall 
be fpecified in fuch drafts or orders: and provided the fame 
fhall bear date on or before the day on which the fame fhall 
be iffued ; and provided the fame do not direct the payment 
to be made by bills or promiflory note. 

«¢ All bills, for the pay and allowances of his majefty’s land 
forces, or for other expenditures liable to be charged in the 
public regimental or diftri€t accounts, which fhall be drawn 
according to the form now prefcribed, or hereafter to be 
prefcribed by his majefty’s orders, by the paymatters of re- 
giments or corps, or by the chief paymafter or deputy pay- 
mafter and accountant of the army depot, or by the pay- 
matters of recruiting diftrits, or by the paymatters of de- 
tachments, or by the officer or officers authorifed to perform 
the duties of the paymafterfhip, during a vacancy, or the 
abfence, fufpenfion, or incapacity of any fuch paymatfter as 
aforefaid, fave and except fuch bills as fhall_be drawn in fa- 
vour of contra¢tors or others who furnifh bread or forage to 
his majefty’s troops, and who by their contraéts or agree- 
ments fhall be liable to pay the ftamp duties on the bills 
given in payment for the articles fupplied by them.” 

By the fame a& of 48 Geo. III. c. 149. fched. part 1. a 
duty is impofed upon every 
Licence to be taken out yearly by any 

banker or bankers, or other perfon or 

perfons, who fhall iffue any promiffory 

note for money payable to the bearer £ 5. d. 


on demand, and allowed to be re-iflued, of 20 © oO 
And alfo upon every promiflory note for 
the payment, to the bearer on demand, 
of any fum of money not exceeding 
UD. otis - - - 04, 0. 4 
Exceeding 1/. 1s. and not exceeding 2/. 2s. Oo. of 8 
2/.2s. 9 - - gle 5a. o}.B 40 
Whe Ge, = - 20/. ©} a6 
20l. - - 30/. ©. 3/10 
30/. - - 50l. o 4 6 
ol. - - + I00/. oO. 36 
Which faid note not exceeding 2/. 2s. may be re-iffued, 


after payment thereof, as often as fhall be thought fit ; and 
the faid notes for any fum exceeding 2/. 2s. and not exceed- 
ing 100/., may be re-iffued from time to time after payment 
thereof, until the expiration of three years from the date 
thereof, but not afterwards. 
Promiflory note, for the payment, im any 

other manner than io the bearer on de- 


mand, of any fum of money - Leno 
Amounting to 40s. andnot exceeding 5155. 0 I 0 
Exceeding 5/. 5s. - - 30/. o I 6 
30/. . - 5ol. o 2 0 

50l. - - 100). OR FLO 


Thefe notes are not to be re-iffued after being once paid. 
Promiflory note, for the payment, either 

to the bearer on demand, or in any, other ‘ 
-manner than to the bearer on demand, 


of any fum of money Loy. ad. 
Exceeding t1oo/. and not exceeding 200 0 4 O 
200/. - - 5oo/, oh gt -'9 

_ 500/. - ~' /S,060k YG 

1,000/. = - 3,000). o-T6' *% 

3:000/. - - - a: A > 


Thefe notes are not to be re-iffued after being once paid. 
( The fame duty as 
on a promiffory 
note payable after 
{ date, for a fum 
equal to the whole 
amount of the mo- 
Lney to be paid. 

And the following inftruments fhall be deemed to be 
promiffory notes within the meaning of this fchedule, viz. 

“«¢ All notes promifing the payment of any fum or fums of 
money out of any particular fund, which may or may not be 
available ; or upon any condition or contingency, which 
may not be performed or happen: if the fame fhall be made 
payable to the bearer or order, and if the fame fhall be defi- 
nitive and certain, and not amount in the whole to 2o/. 

«¢ And all receipts for money depofited in any bank, or in 
the hands of any banker or bankers, which fhall contain any 
memorandum or agreement importing that intereft fhall be 


paid for the money fo depofited. 


Promiffory note, for the payment of any 
fum of money by inftalments, or for 
the payment of feveral fums of money 
at different days and times, fo that 
the whole of the money to be paid 
fhall be definite and certain, = 


Exemptions from the Duties on Promiffory Notes. 


«¢ All notes promifing the payment of any fum or fums of 
money out of any particular fund which may or may not 
be available; or upon any condition or contingency which 
may not be performed or happen, where the fame fhall not 
be made payable to the bearer or order ; and alfo where the 
fame fhall be made payable to the bearer or order, if the 
fame fhall amount to 20/., or be indefinite. 

¢ And all other inftruments, bearing in any degree the form 
or ftyle of promiffory notes, but which in law fhall be deemed 
{fpecial agreements, except thofe hereby exprefsly directed 
to be deemed promiffory notes. 

‘“‘ But fuch of the notes and inftruments here exempted 
from the duty on promiffory notes, fhall neverthelefs be liable 
to the duty which may attach thereon, as agreements or 
otherwife. 

“« Exemption as before for the governor and company of 
the bank of England.” 

And if any fuch bills or drafts for 40s. or upwards, 
by this aét intended to be ftamped, fhall be written or printed 
on vellum, parchment, or paper, not duly ftamped as afore- 
faid, or with a lower ftamp than by this a& directed, the 
full duty fhall be charged upon the perfon who fhall draw or 

make, 
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make, and utter and negociate the fame. 
c. 25. f. 6. 

By 48 Geo. III. c. 149. the former duties upon pro- 
miffory notes and bills of exchange are repealed, excepting 
arrears: And new duties are by that act impofed, and divers 
new regulations relating to thofe inftruments enaéted. And 
thefe new duties are by f. 3. of this a&, placed under the 
care of the commiffioners for the ftamp duties. 

By f. 12. if any perfon fhall, after the expiration of one 
calendar month from this aét, make and iffue, or caufe to 
be made and iffued, any bill, draft, or order for the pay- 
ment of money, to the bearer on demand, upon any banker 
or bankers, or any acéting as fuch, which fhall be dated on 
any day fubfequent to the day on which it fhall be iflued, or 
which fhall not truly fpecify the place where it fhall be iffued, 
or which fhall not fall within the exemption contained in 


the {chedule (A) annexed to 44 Geo. III. c. 98. or that 


31 Geo. III. 


annexed to this a¢t, unlefs the fame fhall be duly ftamped as . 


a bill of exchange, according to the law in force when the 
fame fhall be iffued, fuch perfon fhall forfeit 1oo/.; and if 
any perfon fhall knowingly take any fuch bill, draft, or 
order, in payment of, or as a fecurity for the fum therein 
mentioned, he fhall forfeit 20/.; and if any banker or bankers, 
or any acting as fuch, take any fuch bill, &c. in payment of, 
or as a fecurity for the fum therein mentioned, he fhall for 
fuch a fum forfeit 20/.; and if any banker or bankers, or 
any aéting as fuch, upon whom any fuch bill, &c. fhall be 
drawn, fhall pay or caufe to be paid the fum of money 
therein exprefled, or any part thereof, knowing the fame to 
be poft-dated, or knowing that the place where it was iflued 
is not duly {pecified or fet forth therein, or knowing that 
the fame does not in any other refpeé& fall within the faid ex- 
emption, then fuch banker, &c. fhall forfeit 1oo/. for every 
offence, and moreover fhall not be allowed the money fo paid, 
or any part thereof, in account. 

And by f. 11. the making, figning, iffuing, or caufing 
to be made, figned, or iflued, or accepting or paying, or 
caufing or permitting to be accepted or paid, any bill of ex- 
change, draft, or order, or promiffory notes for the pay- 
ment of money liable to any of the duties of this at, with- 
out the fame being duly ftamped, render thofe fo making, 
&c. liable to a penalty of 5o/. 

And where any promiffory or other note payable to the 
bearer on demand fhall net exceed s/. 5s. and be marked 
with a ftamp duty of 3d. and alfo where fuch note fhall ex- 
ceed 5/. 5s. and not exceed 30/. and be marked with a ftamp 
duty of 6d. or fhall exceed 30/. and not exceed 200/. and be 
marked with a ftamp to denote the refpeétive duties hereby 
impofed, fhall be paid by the perfon who made and figned, 
and firft iffued and negociated the fame, and at the place 
where the fame was firft iffued ; fuch perfon may, notwith- 
flanding fuch payment, from time to time, fo often as there 
fhall be occafion after every fuch payment thereof, but not 
otherwife, again iffue fuch note in like manner as the fame 
was firft iffued ; and every fuch note which at any time fhall 
be paid by any perfon other than the perfon making or 
figning the fame, or at any place other than the place of 
iffuing the fame, in purfuance of any dire€tion, nomination, 
or appointment, for the payment thereof, contained or ex- 
prefled in or upon fuch note, fhall be taken to be thereupon 
wholly difcharged, vacated, and fatisfied, and fhall be no 
longer negotiable, but fhall be cancelled. Andif any perfon 
fhall again iffue any fuch note, or if the perfon named or 
defcribed therein for the payment thereof fhall negle& or re- 
fufe to cancel the fame after payment as aforefaid, he fhall 
forfeit zo/. And if any fuch note fhall not be cancelled, 
but fhall be again iffued or negociated, there fhall be paid the 
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like duty which fhall appear to have been charged thereon 
before the firft iffuing, or by this aét charged thereon as 
aforefaid ; which duty fhall be charged on the perfon who 
fhall again iflue or negociate the fame. 31 Geo. III. c. 25. 
{. 


But notes payable to the bearer on demand, not exceeding 
s/. 5s. and 30/. ftamped with the refpective duties of 6d. 
and rs. as before directed, may be again iffued and negociated 
by the perfon making or figning the fame, notwith{tanding 
{uch notes have been prefented to and paid by him, or by 
any other perfon in purfuance of any fuch dire€tion, nomi- 
nation, or appointment as aforefaid, or otherwife howfoever ; 
and fo from time to time as often as occafion may require. 
f. 8. 

And all fuch notes re-iffued as aforefaid, fhall be the pro- 
perty of the perfon holding the fame, in like manner as 
upon the firft ifluing thereof. 31 Geo. III. c. 25. f. 9. 
39 Geo. III. c. 107. f. 7. 

By f. 15. it is provided that the bank of England ‘hall 
be exempt from thefe duties, upon paying as a compenfa- 
tion the yearly fum of 42,000/., provided that the faid com- 
penfation fhall be reduced to 4000/. when they ceafe to iffue 
promiffory notes for lefs than 2/. 

By f. 15. after the roth of O&ober, 1808, it fhall not 
be lawful to iffue any promiffory notes payable to the bearer 
on demand, hereby charged with a duty, and liable to be re- 
iffued as aforefaid, without taking out a licence yearly for 
that purpofe, to be granted by two or more commiffioners 
of ftamps for the time being, or by fome perfon deputed in 
that behalf by them or the major part of them, on payment 
of the duty charged thereon in the fchedule hereto annexed : 
and a feparate licence fhall be taken out for every town or 
place where any fuch promiffory notes fhall be iffued, by, or 
by any agent or agents for any banker or other perfon ; ex- 
cept that one licence yearly fhall be fufficient for all the 
towns or places where any fuch banker or other perfon fhall 
have eftablifhed a branch of his bank, or have employed an 
agent for the iffuing of fuch promiffory note, previoufly to 
this aé&, fo that every fuch town or place fhall be notified 
to the ftamp-office, and be fpecified in the firft licence to be 
granted in purfuance of this aét, and that an affidavit of the 
fa&t fhall be tranfmitted to the ftamp-office at the time of ap- 
plying for fuch licence ; and every fuch licence fhall {pecify 
the proper name or names, and place or places of abode of 
the perfon or perfons to whom the fame fhall be granted, and 
alfo the name of the town or place, towns or places where, 
and the name of the bank, firm, or title, under which fuch 
netes are to be iffued ; and where any fuch licence fhall be 

ranted to perfons in partnerfhip, the fame fhall {pecify and 
is forth the names and places of abode of all the perfons 
concerned in the partnerfhip, whether all their names fhall 
appear on the promiflory notes to be iffued by them or not ; 
and in default thereof, fuch licence to be abfolutely void : 
and every fuch licence which fhall be granted between the 
1oth of O&ober, and the 11th of November, /hall be dated 
on the 11th of Oétober ; and if granted at any other times 
on the day on which granted ; and every licence to continue- 
in force from the day, of the date till the 10th of October. 
following, both inclufive. e 

By f. 18. thofe applying for fuch licences fhall produce: 
and leave with the proper officer, a fpecimen of the promif- 
fory notes propofed to be ifflued, and if any one by himfelf- 
or his agent fhall iffue any fuch promiflory note, allowed to 
be re-iflued as aforefaid, without a licence, or at any other 
town or place, or under any other firm or title, than fhall be 
{pecified in his licence, he fhall forfeit for each offence 100/. 

By f. 20. where any fuch licence fhall be granted to any 
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perfons in partnerfhip, the fame fhall continue in force for 
the iffuing of promiffory notes under the firm or title therein 
{pecified, till the roth of Odtober inclufive, notwithitanding 
any alteration in the partnerfhip. 

If any perfon fhall write or fign, or accept or pay, or 
caufe the fame to be done, any fuch bill, note, draft, or 
order, lable to any of the duties aforefaid, without being 
firft duly ftamped as aforefaid, he fhalil forfeit 20/. f. 10. 
39 Geo. 3. c. 107. 

But by 37 Geo. ITI. c. 136. the holder of any bill of ex- 
change, promiiflory cr other note, draft or order, made after 
the 12th of July, 1797, and liable to any ftamp duty, 
which fhall be ttamped with a ftamp of a different denomina- 
tion than is required by the aforefaid acts, if the fame be of 
equal or fuperior value, may produce the fame to the com- 
miffioners or officers of ftamps within the times hereafter 
mentioned, who fhall, upon payment of the duty impofed 
by the above aéts, and the penalty hereafter mentioned over 
and above the faid duty, ftamp the fame, and give a receipt 
for {uch penalty and duty on the back re which fhall 
be valid. f. 5. 

And if the fame be produced to the faid commiffioners 
before payable, according to the tenure and effe& thereof, 
it fhall be ftamped on payment of the duty, and the penalty 
of 4os.; but if payable before the production thereof, then 
the fame fhall not be ttamped, but on payment of the duty 
and the penalty of 10/7. Id. f. 6. 

Provided always, that no perfon fhall have power by 
virtue of this aét to make any bills of exchange, promiflory 
or other notes, drafts, or orders for the payment of money, 
in any other manner than they might lawfully have done be- 
fore the pafling thereof. 31 Geo. III. c. 25. f. 11. 

The aforefaid duties to be under the management of the 
commiffioners of the ftlamp duties. f. 18. 39 Geo. III. 
ew 1078 £.233..41Geo.) ILIA. Ke 20, f. 4. 

And all vellum, parchment, or paper, by this a@ liable 
to any ftamp duty, fhall be flamped before the fame be 
written or printed upon, and fhall not be ftamped afterwards 
under any pretence whatfoever. 31 Geo. III.c. 25. f..19. 

Perfons counterfeiting or forging any ftamp hereby di- 
rected to be made ufe of, fhall be guilty of felony without 
benefit of clergy. {. 29. 

And all powers given by any former a@ relating to the 
famp duties, fhall extend to thefe acts. 31 Geo. II]. c. 25. 
f. 30. 39 Geo. III. ¢. 107..f..24.. 41 Geo. III. U.K. 
Comleslag: 

By 48 Geo. III. c. 14g. f. 21. after the paffing of this 
act, no promiffory notes for the payment of money, made 
out of Great Britain, or purporting to be made out of 
Great Britain ; or purporting to be made by or on the be- 
half of any perfon or perfons refident out ef Great Britain, 
whether the fame fhall be made payable in Great Britain or 
not, fhall be negotiable, or be negociated, or circulated, or 
paid in Great Britain, unlefs the fame fhall have paid fuch 
duty, and be ftamped as the law requires for promiflory notes 
ef the like tenor and value made in Great Britain ; and if 
any perfon fhall circulate or negociate, or offer in payment, 
or fhall receive or take in payment any fuch promiflory note, 
or fhall demand or receive payment of the whole, or any 
part of the money mentioned in fuch promiffory note, from 
or on account of the drawer thereof in Great Britain, the 
fame not being fo duly ftamped; or if any perfon or per- 
ions in Great Britain fhall pay or caufe to be paid the fum 
of money expreffed in any fuch note, not being fo duly 
{tamped, or any part thereof, either as drawer, or in pur- 
fuance of any nomination or appointment for that purpole 
therein contained, the perfon or perfons fo offending fhall 


forfeit for each offence 20/. This not to extend to promiffory 
notes made and payable only in Ireland. 5 

And by 43 Geo. III. c. 139. if any perfon within any 
part of thé united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
falfely make, forge, or counterfeit, or caufe or procure to 
be falfely made, forged, or counterfeited, or knowingly aid 
or afliftin the falfe making, forging, or counterfeiting, any 
bill of exchange, or any promiffory note, undertaking, or 
order for the payment of money, purporting to be the bill 
of exchange, promillory note, undertaking or order for the 
payment of money, of any foreign, prince, ftate, or coun- 
try whatfoever, or of any miniiter or officer employed in 
the fervice of any foreign prince, &c. or of any perfon or 
company of perfons reiident in any foreign ftate or country, 
or ot any body corporate and politic, and body in the na- 
ture of a body corporate and politic, conttituted by any 
foreign prince or ftate, with intent to deceive or defraud his 
majelty, his heirs and fucceflors, or any fuch foreign prince, 
ftlate or country, or any perfon or company of perfons 
whomfoever,. or any body corporate and politic, or body in 
the nature of a body corporate and politic whatfoever, whe- 
ther the fame be refpeétively refident, carrying on bufinefs, 
conitituted or being in any part of the united kingdom, or 
in any foreign {tate or country ; and whether fuch bill, note, 
or order be in Engiith or in any foreign language, or partly 
in one and partly in the other ; or if any perfon ‘hall, within 
any part of the faid united kingdom, tender in payment or 
exchange, or otherwife utter or publifh as true, any fuch 
falfe, forged, or counterfeited bill, note, undertaking, or 
order, knowing the fame to be falfe, forged, or counter- 
feited, with intent to deceive or defraud his majefty, &c. or 
any foreign prince, ftate, or country, or any perfon, or 
company of perfons, or any body corporate and politic, or 
body in the nature of a body politic and corporate as afore- 
faid, then every fuch offender fhall be deemed guilty of felony, 
and on conviction fhall be tranfported not exceeding fourteen 
years. f. 1. 

No perfon fhall, within the united kingdom, engrave, cut, 
etch, {crape, or by any other means make or knowingly aid 
in the engraving, &c. or by any other means making im or 
upon any plate, any bill of exchange, or any promiffory note 
or undertaking, or order for the payment of money, pur- 
porting to be the bill, note, undertaking, or order of any 
foreign prince, {late, or country, or of any minifter or 
officer employed in the fervice of any fuch prince, &c. or of 
any perfoa or company of perfons, réfident in any foreign 
ftate or country, or of any body corporate and politic, or 
body in the nature of a body corporate and politic, or con- 
ftituted by any foreign prince or ftate, or any part of any fuch 
bill, note, undertaking, or order, without an authority in 
writing for that purpofe from fuch foreign prince, &c. or 
from fome perfon duly authorized to give fuch authority, 
or fhall within any part of the faid united kingdom, without 
fuch authority as aforefaid, by means of any fuch plate, 
or by any other device or means, make or print any fuch 
foreign bill, note, undertaking, or order for the payment of 
money, or any part thereof, or knowingly, wilfully, and 
without lawful excufe, (the proof thereof {hall he upon the 
party accufed), have in their cultody any fuch plate or de- 
vice, or any impreifion taken from the fame; and if any 
perfon fhall offend in any of the cafes aforefaid, he fhall be 
deemed guilty of a mifdemeanor aud breach of the peace, 
and being thereof convicted, thall be liable for the firit 
offence to be imprifoned for not exceeding fix months, or te 
be fined, or to be publicly or privately whipped, or to fuffer 
one or more of the faid punifhments, and for the fecond 
offence to be tranfported to any of his majelty’s colonies for 
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the term of fourteen years: provided that nothing herein 
fhall extend in any manner whatfoever to repeal or alter any 
law now in force for the prevention or punifhment of the crime 
of forgery in any refpect whatfoever, within any part of the 
faid united kingdom. {f. 2. 

Any action or fuit brought againft any perfon for any 
thing done in purfuance hereof fhall be commenced within 
three calendar months after the faét committed, and not 
afterwards, and fhall be brought in the country or place 
where the caute of aétion fhall arife, and not elfewhere, and 
the defendarit in fuch aCtion or fuit may plead the general 
iffue, and give this at and the {pecial matter in evidence ; 
and if it fhall appear to be done in purfuance hereof, or if 
any fuch aétion or fuit fhall be brought after the time limited, 
or in any other country or place, then the jury fhall find for 
the defendant ; and if upon the trial, a verdié& fhall pafs for 
the defendant, or the plaintiff become nonfuit, or difcontinue, 
or upon demurrer judgment be given again{t the plaintiff, 
the defendant fhall recover treble cofts, and have the lke re- 
medy for the fame as any defendant hath for cofts of fuit in 
other cafes by law. f. g. 

PROMONTORY, in Geography, a high point of land, 
or rock, projeéting into the fea; the extremity of which to 
the fea-ward is ufually called a cape, or head-land. 

PROMOTERS, Promororss, in Law, thofe perfons 
who, in popular and penal actions, do profecute offenders 
in their name and the king’s ; and are entitled to part of the 
fines and penalties for their pains. 

Thefe, among the Romans, were ealled guadruplatores, 
or delatores ; in Englifh alfo, informers. 

Sir Thomas Smith obferves, that promoters belong chiefly 
to the exchequer and king’s bench. My lord Coke calls 
them turpidum hominum geaus. 3 Intt. 

Promoter Fifcal. See InqQuisirTion. 

PROMPT Payment, ready money. See PayMeyr. 

In many cafes there is a difcount for prompt payment. 

PROMPTER, in the Drama, an officer pofted behind 
the fcenes, whofe bufinefs is to watch attentively the actors 
fpeaking on the ftage, in order to fuggeft and put them 
forward when at a ftand, to corre& them when amis, &c. 
in their parts. 

PROMULGATED, Promutcen, Promulgatus, fome- 
thing publifhed, or proclaimed. 

- In this fenfe we fay the Jewifh law was promulgated by 
Mofes: the promulgation of the new law was chiefly effected 
by the apoftles and difciples. 

PROMULGATION of Laws. See Law. 

PROMUTHION, in Rhetoric. See FApie. 

PRONAOS, cere: in the Ancient Archite@ure, a porch 
to a church, palace, or other f{pacious building. 

PRONATION, in Anatomy, that motion of the upper 
extremity, in which the radius is carried acrofs the ulna, 
and the palm of the hand turned to the ground. See Pro- 
NATOR and ExTREMITIES. 

PRONATOR, a name given to two mufcles of the fore- 
arm. 

The pronator radii teres (épitrochlo-radien) is fituated 
obliquely on the anterior and upper part ef the fore-arm, 
and extends from the internal condyle of the humerus to the 
middle of the outer furface of the radius. It is elongated 
and flattened, and larger at the humeral than at the radial 
end. Its anterior furface is covered, in the two-thirds next 
to the humerus, by the fafcia of the fore-arm ; in the reft of 
its extent by the fupinator longus, the radial extenfors, and 
the radial artery and nerve. The pofterior furface covers 
the brachialis internus and the flexor fublimis, the median 
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nerve, and the ulnar artery. The outer edge of the pro- 
nator teres lies, in that half which is next to the humerus, 
in the brachialis internus, and is feparated from the fupinator 
longus by an interval, in which the tendon of the biceps, the 
humeral artery, and the median nerve are placed. The 
other half of this edge is concealed by the fupinator longus, 
and the radial extenfors: it is parallel to the front edge of 
the fupinator brevis, which it covers a little. The inner 
edge is conneéted, in the upper two-thirds, to the outer 
margin of the flexor radialis ; in the other third it 4s unat- 
tached. ‘The humeral extremity is fixed to the front of the 
internal condyle, and {trongly conneéted to the flexor radialis. 
It has alfo a {mall attachment to the coronoid procefs of the 
ulna, by a few fibres feparated from the reft of the mufcle by 
the median nerve. It pafles obliquely acrofs the fore-arm, 
from the ulnar to the radial fide, growing {maller in its 
courfe, and -is fixed to the middle of the radius by a broad 
and thin tendon, which turns round the front of the bone, 
to reach the outeredge. This tendon runs for a fhort time 
on the front of the mufcle, then enters into its fubftance, 
and is continued as far as the middle. The flefhy fibres 
come from the condyle of the humerus, from the fepta 
which feparate the mufcle from the flexor radialis and the 
fublimis, and from the fafcia of the fore-arm. From all 
thefe points they pafs to the tendon juft mentioned, and in- 
clofe it. 

By drawing the radius acrofs the front of the ulna, this 
mufcle turns the palm of the hand to the ground. If the 
radius is held firm by the fupinators, the pronator teres will 
bend the elbow-joint. 

The pronator guadratus (cubito-radien) is a {quare rhufcle, 
fituated deeply in the anterior part of the carpal end of the 
fore-arm, and extending ftraight from the ulna to the radius. 
Its anterior furface is covered by the flexor profundus, the 
flexor longus pofticis, the flexor radialis, the ulna and 
radial arteries. The pofterior furface is fixed to the lower 
fourth part of the anterior furface of the radius, and to the 
fame length of the ulna: in the interval of the bones, it lies 
on the interoffeous ligament. Of the four edges of this 
mufcle, the fuperior and inferior prefent nothing remarkable. 
The external is fixed to the lower fourth part of the edge of 
the radius, and the internal to the fame length of the cor- 
refponding edge of the ulna. 

A broad aponeurofis, arifing from the edge of the ulna, 
covers the inner portion of the anterior furface. Flefhy 
fibres arife from this aponcurofis, and from the furface of 
the ulna, and terminate on the anterior furface of the radius ; 
they are flightly oblique from within outwards, and froma 
above downwards. 

Its effe& muft be fimply that of drawing the end of the 
radius acrofs that of the ulna, and corfequently turning the 
palm of the hand towards the ground. 

PRONG, the blade or fork part of an implement of the 
fork kind, that lays hold of the foil or fubftance to which 
it is applied. The term is fometimes likewife applied to 
the tool itfelf. 

PronG-Hoe, a term ufed to exprefs an implement to hoe 
or break the ground, near, and among the roots of plants, 
with. It confifts of two hooked points, of fix or feven 
inches long, which, when ftruck into the ground, {ftir and 
remove it the fame depth as the plough; and thus anfwer 
both the ends of cutting up the weeds, and opening the land 
clofe to the rows of grain. 

The ancient Romans had an inftrument of this kind, 
which they called the didens ; but they were afraid of its 
ufe in their fields and gardens, and only ufed it in their vine- 
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PRONKCHNA, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in 
the government of Upha; 36 miles E. of Buzulutik. 

PRONOMA, a word ufed by fome naturalifts to ex- 
prefs what is ufually called the trunk, or probofcis in infects ; 
an inftrument fomewhat refembling the trunk of an ele- 
phant, which moft of thofe {mall animals are provided with, 


for the extracting the juices of plants, &c. deitined for their 
food. 


PRONOMUS of Thebes, in Biography, the inventor, 
according to Paufanias, of a flute, upon which three dif- 
ferent modes could be played. 


PRONOUN, Pronomen, in Grammar, a part of fpeech 
ufed inftead of a noun, or name, as its fubftitute or repre- 
{entative. "Whence the denomination ; from pro, and nomen ; 
q.d. for noun, or name. Accordingly, pronouns are fub- 
ject to the fame modifications with fubftantive nouns, of 
number, gender, and cafe. 

As it would have been difagreeable to have been always 
repeating the fame name, there are words invented in all lan- 
guages, called pronouns, to fave the neceflity thereof, and 
to ftand in the place of names: as J, thou, he, &c. 

As nouns are the marks or figns of things, pronouns are 
the figns of nouns. Father Bufficr, however, fhews, that 
pronouns are real nouns or names; and that all the dif- 
ference between what the grammarians call nouns and pro- 
nouns, is, that the former are more particular, and the latter 
more general. 

They are called pronouns, becaufe ufed in the place of 
particular nouns; indeed, fometimes they do net fill the 
place of nouns entirely, but need other words to affift them, 
to exprefs the object {poken of: fuch, e. gr. are, who, who- 
ever, &c. which do not exprefs any determinate obje& 
of which a thing may be affirmed, unlefs accompanied with 
another word, efpecially a verb: as, whoever labours, de- 
erves a reward. 

Thefe father Buffier calls incomplete pronouns, to diftin- 
guifh them from thofe which exprefs an obje&t completely : 
as, I, thou, he, &c. 

Pronouns have three cafes; the nominative, the genitive, 
or poffeffive, like nouns; and moreover a cafe, which fol- 
lows the verb active, or the prepofition, expreffing the ob- 
je& of an ation, or of a relation, which, fays bifhop Lowth, 
may be properly enough called the objeétive cafe. 

Pronouns are diftinguifhed into three feveral forts, viz. 
pronouns of the firlt, the fecond, and the third perfon, ac- 
cording as the fubjeét of the converfation is the fpeaker him- 
felf, the party addrefled, or fome third objet different from 
both. As this third perfon may be abfent, or unknown, 
the diftin€tion of gender here becomes unneceflary ; and ac- 
cordingly, in Englifh, it has belonging to it the three gen- 
ders, he, fhe, it. 

The grammarians ordinarily diftinguifh pronouns into 
four claifes, with regard to their different fignification, 
formation, &c. wiz. pronouns per/fonal, relative, poffeffive, 
and demonflrative ; to which may be added indeterminate pro- 
nouns. 


Pronouns, Perfonal, are thofe ufed in lien of names of 
particular perfons ; fuch are, 1, thou, he, we, ye, they. 

Our perfonal pronouns have a cafe, which anfwers to the 
accufative of the Latin; /, me, he, him, who, they. 

Pronouns, Relative, which Buffer calls modificative, Or 
determinative, are thofe placed after nouns, or other pro- 
nouns, with which they have fuch affinity, that without 
them they fignify nothing: fuch are gui, who, that, &e. 
Frequently the noun or pronoun with which the relative is 
joined, is underftood. 
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Fer the proper difpofition of the relative pronouns, in 
the ftruéture of fentences, fee SENTENCE. 

Pronouns, Poffeffive, are thofe which denote the enjoy- 
ment or poffeffion of any thing, either in particular or in 
common: as, mine, thine, his, &c. 

Thefe are pure adjeCtives, and only differ from the reft 
by the relation they bear to pronouns, whence they are de- 
rived, and by fome particular inflections which they have in 
fome languages. 

Pronouns, Demonffrative, thofe which ferve to indicate 
or point out the fubjeét {poken of: as, this, thofe, &c. 

Pronouns, Indefinite, are thofe which exprefs their fub- 
jead indeterminately : as, whoever, any, &c. Thefe coin- 
cide with what father Buffier calls incomplete pronouns. 

Pronouns are likewife divided into /ub/lantive and adjeGtive. 
To the firft belong, I, thou, he; to the fecond, my, mine, 
who, what, &c. 

Pronouns may alfo be confidered in two ftates: the firit, 
or foregoing flate, as J, we ; the fecond, or following one, 
as me, us. 

Mr. Harris diftinguifhes pronouns, which, he fays, are 
words invented to fupply pointing or indication by, the finger 
or hand, called d:s5::, into prepofitive and Jubjunéive. 

Prepofitive pronouns are thofe which are capable of intro- 
ducing or leading a fentence, without having reference to 
any thing previous, and are divided into three orders, called 
the firft, the fecond, and the third perfon. 

SubjunGive pronouns are thofe which ferve to fubjoin one 
fentence to fome other which is previous, as who, which, 
that, &c. and may be diltinguifhed from other pronouns, as 
they are not only fubftitutes, but alfo conne¢tives. They 
include the powers of the three orders into which the pre- 
pofitive are diftinguifhed, having fuperadded the peculiar 
force of conneftive. Hermes, chap. 5. 


PRONOUNCING, Pronunciation, in Painting, the 


' marking and exprefling the parts of all kinds of bodies with 


that degree of force neceilary to make them more or lefs 
diftin€& and confpicuous. 

Thus the painters, in fpeaking of a piece, fay, thefe or 
thefe parts are well pronounced; which is a metaphorical 
way of fpeaking: as when we fay, that a man who talks 
well has a fine pronunciation. : 

PRONSDORP, in Geography, a town of the duchy of 
Holftein; 8 miles E. of Segeborg. 

PRONSK, a town of Ruflia, in the government of 
Riazan; 28 miles S. of Riazan. N, lat. 54° 14'. E. long. 

oF So! . 

PRONTIA Lapis, a name given by the writers of the 
middle ages to a foflil, of which they relate feveral extra- 
ordinary things; but their refembling it to the head of a 
tortoife, and giving it the virtue of preferving people from 
injuries by lightning, feem to make it plain that the word is 
only a corrupt fpelling of the drontia of the ancients, of 
which Pliny has related the fame things. 

This was a fpecies of echinites, fuppofed to fall from the 
clouds in thunder-itorms. See BRoNTIz. ’ 

PRONUNCIATION, Pronunciatio, in Grammar, 
the manner of articulating, or founding, the words of a lan- 
guage, reprefented to the eye by writing, and orthography. 

From the definition it would feem, that the pronunciation 
were only the image of the orthography: but as we pro- 
nounce before we write, and only write to exprefs what we 
pronounce, it is more juft to lay down the pronunciation as 
the rule and model of orthography. 

Pronunciation makes much the moft difficult article of a 
written grammar: in effect, a book only expreffing itfelf 
to the eyes in a matter that wholly concerns the ears, the 

12 cafe 


“laboured at firft, in order to acquire it. 


PRONUNCIATION. 


cafe feems next akin to that of teaching the blind to diftin- 
guith colours. 

Hence it is, that there is no part fo defeétive in the gram- 
mars as that of the pronunciation: for the writer has fre- 
quently no term by which to give the reader an idea of the 
found he would exprefs: for want of a proper term, there- 
fore, he frequently fub{titutes a vicious or precarious one. 
Thus the French grammarians frequently tell us that the 
vowels a, ¢, i, &c. are pronounced, in French, the fame as 
in Latin; never confidering, that there is not any known 
and determinate pronunciation of the Latin; but each na- 
tion, now, pronounces the Roman charaé¢ters in the Latin, 


the fame as it pronounces thofe fame chara¢ters in its own 


language. ‘Thus the Latin cecus is proneunced by the 
Englifh, /ekus, and by the Italians, tchekous, &c. 

Hence it appears, that the relation between founds and 
characters, as well as between things and words, is purely 
arbitrary and national. * 

Indeed, Plato feems of a contrary opinion, and will have 
a natural relation between words and the things they ex- 
prefs, as there is a natural relation between the figns made 
by mutes, and the things they would imitate: fo that, ac- 
cording to Plato, to every feparate word there mutt be a 
feparate motion of the mouth relative to the a¢tion exprefled 
by the word, 

Whether or no there might be fuch a thing in the primi- 
tive language, we dare not undertake to fay ; but it is cer- 
tain, fuch a relation would require a facility of contortions 
in the mouth, to which we are {trangers. - 

To give a juft and precife idea of the pronunciation of a 
language, it feems neceflary to fix, as nearly as poffible, 
all the feveral founds employed in the pronunciation of that 
language ; this Mr. Lodwick has done, in his attempt to- 
wards an univerfal alphabet, where he enumerates forty- 
three feveral fimple founds (fome of them, indeed, ftrangers 
to the Englifh language); and F. Buffier, who gives thirty- 
three feveral founds in the French tongue, twenty-nine in 
the Italian, thirty in the German, twenty-two in the Spanifh, 
and twenty-four in the Englifh. 

The French language is clogged with a difficulty in pro- 
aunciation, from which moft others are free ; and it confilts 
in this, that moft of their words have two different pronun- 
ciations ; the one in common profe, the other in verfe. In 
profe, c. gr. they omit the pronunciation of the final s in 
the plural of nouns, and of the ¢ in the third perfon of the 
plural of verbs, and of feveral other final confonants ; but 
in verfe they pronounce all. 

Thus, in @ qui bon reveiller mes mufes endormies? the final 
s of mufesis pronounced ; and in mille et mille douceurs y /em- 
blent attaches, the t-of /emblent is to be pronounced. 

Add to this, that in profe they foften the found of a great 
many words; pronouncing craire for croire: but in poetry 
the genuine pronunciation is retained. 

PronunciATIon is alfo ufed for the fourth and laft part of 
rhetoric, called delivery, which confifts in regulating and 
warying the voice and gefture agreeable to the matter and 
words ; fo as more effectually to perfuade and touch the 
hearers. 

The pronunciation is of fuch importance, that Demof- 
thenes called it the firft, the fecond, and the third part of 
eloquence. By which he feemed to intimate, that he 
thought the whole art of oratory did in a manner confift in 
it. And indeed, if he had not judged this highly neceflary 
for an orator, he would fearcely have taken fo much pains 
himfelf in correGting thofe natural defe&ts under which he 
For he had both 


a weak voice, and likewife an impediment in his fpeech, fo 


that he could not pronounce diftinétly fome particular let- 
ters. The former of which defeéts he conquered, partly 
by {peaking as loud as he could upon the fhore, when the 
fea roared and was boiiterous; and partly by pronouncing 
long periods, as he walked up hill; both which methods 
contributed to ftrengthen his voice. And he found means 
to render his pronunciation more clear and articulate, by 
the help of fome little ftones put under his tongue. Nor 
was he lefs careful in endeavouring to gain the habit of a 
becoming and decent gefture, for which purpofe he ufed to 
pronounce his difcourfes alone before a large glafs. And 
becaufe he had got an ill cuftom of drawing up his fhoulders 
when he fpoke ; to amend that, he ufed to place them under 
a {word, which hung over him with the point downward. 

Quintilian defines the pronunciation, vocis, et vultus, 4 
corporis moderatio cum venuftate; a decent agreeable manner 
of managizg the voice, geiture, and aétion of the whole 
body. , 

Cicero fomewhere calls it guedam corporis eloguentia, a 
certain eloquence of the body ; and in another place, /ermo 
corporis, the language or f{peech of the body. 

When we addrefs others by words, it is certainly an in- 
tention to make fome impreflion on thofe to whom we {peak ; 
and it is certain, that the tone of our voice, our looks, and 
geftures, interpret our ideas and emotions no lefs than words 
do; nay, the impreflion they make on others is frequently 
much ftronger than any which words can make. The figni- 
fication of our fentiments, made by tones and geftures, has 
this advantage above that made by words, that 1t is the lan- 
guage of nature. ‘The connedtion is fo clofe between cer- 
tain fentiments, and the proper manner of pronouncing them, 
that he who does not pronounce them after that manner, 
can never perfuade us that he believes, or feels, the fenti- 
ments themfelves. His delivery may be fuch as to give the 
lie to all he afferts. When Marcus Callidius accufed one 
of an attempt to poifon him, but enforced his accufation in 
a languid manner, and without any warmth, or earneftnefs 
of delivery, Cicero, who pleaded for the accufed perfon, 
improved this into an argument of the falfity of the charge, 
« An tu, M. Callidi, nifi fingeres, ficageres??’? In Shak- 
fpeare’s Richard II. the duchefs of York thus impeaches 
the fincerity of her hufband : 


« Pleads he in earneft ?—Look upon his face, 
His eyes do drop no tears; his prayers are jeft ; 
His words come from his mouth; ours, from our breaft ; 
He prays but faintly, and would be denied ; 
We pray with heart and foul.”’ 


Pronunciation is the fame with what we otherwife call 
adion; which fee. Though if we attend to the proper 
fignification of each of thefe words, the former re{pects 
the voice, and the latter the geftures and motions of the 
bedy. Some writers, particularly Mr. Henly, confound it 
with elocution, which is a very different thing. That author, 
when he ftyles himfelf re/orer of the ancient elocution, means 
of the ancient pronunciation. 

There are three things which come under the pronuncia- 
tion; the memory, voice, and geflure. See each under its 
proper article. 

Auguttus, te avoid being baulked by his memory, and at 
the fame time fave the trouble of getting off by heart, ufed 
to harangue from a writing; as we are told by Dio and Sue- 
tonius. 

In public fpeaking a proper attention to pronunciation or 
delivery is, as we have already ftated, of the greateft im- 
portance ; and the importance of it will farther appear, if 


we confidg: the principal objets which every public fpeaker 
has 
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has in view. hefe are, firft of all, to fpeak fo as to be 
fully and eafily underftood by all who hear him; and, fe- 
condly, to fpeak with grace and force, fo as to pleafe and 
move his audience. For the attainment of the firft object, 
the four chief requifites are, a due degree of loudnefs of 
voice, diftinétnefs, flownefs, and propriety of pronunciation. 
A public fpeaker, who wifhes to be heard by all whom lie 
addrefles, fhould endeavour to fill with his voice the fpace 
occupied by the aflembly. For this purpofe, independently 
of the power of voice derived from nature, much depends 
on the proper pitch and management of the voice. Every 
man, fays Dr. Blair, has three pitches in his voice; the 
high, the middle, and the low one. The firft is that which 
he ufes in calling aloud to fome perfon at a diftance ; the 
low is when he approaches to a whifper; and the middle is 
that which he employs in common converfation, and which 
he fhould generally ufe in public difcourfe. It is a great 
miftake to imagine, that one muft take the higheft pitch 
of his voice, in order to be well heard by a large affembly. 
This is confounding two things which are different ; loud- 
nefs, or ftrength of found, with the key, or note on which 
we {peak. A fpeaker may render his voice louder without 
altering the key ; and we fhall always be able to give mott 
body, moft perfevering force of found, to that pitch of 
voice, to which we are accultomed in converfation ; whereas 
by fetting out on our higheft pitch or key, we certainly 
allow ourfelves lefs compafs, and are likely to ftrain our- 
felves before we have done. We fhall fatigue ourfelves, and 
fpeak with pain; and whenever a man {peaks with pain to 
himfelf, he is always heard with pain by his audience. Give 
the voice, therefore, full ftrength and {well of found; but 
always pitch it on your ordinary fpeaking-key. Make it a 
conftant rule never to emit» a greater quantity of voice than 
you can afford without pain to yourfelves, and without any 
extraordinary effort. As long as you keep within thefe 
bounds, the other organs of fpeech will be at liberty to 
difcharge their feveral offices with eafe ; and you will always 
have your voice under command. But whenever you tranf- 
grefs thefe bounds, you give up the reins, and have no 
longer any management of it. It is an ufeful rule too, in 
order to be well heard, to fix the eye on fome of the moft 
diftant perfons in the affembly, and to confider ourfelves as: 
{peaking to them. But it fhould be remembered, that in 
public, as well as in converfation, we may give difguft and 
offence by {peaking too loud; becaufe the fpeaker has thus 
the appearance of one who endeavours to compel aflent, by 
mere vehemence and force of found. 

Moreover, in order to be well heard and clearly under- 
ftood, diftinétnefs of articulation contributes more, perhaps, 
than mere loudnefs of found. With this view, every public 
f{peaker fhould give every found which he utters its due pro- 
portion, and make every fyllable, and even every letter in 
the word which he pronounces, be heard diftin@ly, without 
ftraining, whifpering, or fupprefling any of the proper 
founds. 

Farther, in order to articulate diftin@ly, moderation is 
requifite with regard to the {peed of pronouncing. Preci- 
pitancy of {peech confounds all articulation, and all mean- 
mg: and yet the contrary extreme fhould be avoided ; as a 
lifelefs, drawling pronunciation, which allows the minds 
of the hearers to be always outrunning the fpeaker, mutt 
render every difcourfe infipid and fatiguing. Rapidity of 
utterance in early life, however, is pardonable, as it is likely 
to find its own remedy in advanced age, and to prevent that 
tedious, tirefome drawl, which is often the attendant of 
prolonged life. After all, to pronounce with a proper de- 
gree of flownefa, and with full and clear articulation, is 
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the firft thing to be ftudied by all who begin to fpeak in 


public, and cannot be too earneftly recommended. Such a 
pronunciation gives weight and dignity to a difcourfe. It 
greatly aids the voice by affording paufes and refts, and 
it enables the fpeaker to {well all his founds both with 
more force, and with more mufic. It alfo affifts in main- 
taining a due felf-command; whereas a rapid and hurried 
manner is apt to excite that flutter of fpirits, which is 
very injurious to right execution in the province of oratory. 
« Promptum fit os,’ fays Quinctilian, ‘non preceps, mo- 
deratum, non lentum.’? 

After the attention now recommended to the pitch and 
management of the voice, to diftiné articulation, and to a 
proper degree of flownefs of fpeech, the public {peaker 
fhould diligently ftudy propriety of pronunciation, or the 
giving to every word which he utters, that found, which 
the moft polite ufage of the language appropriates to it, 
in oppofition to broad, vulgar, or provincial -pronuncia- 
tion. This is requifite, both for fpeaking intelligibly, and 
for {peaking with grace or beauty. In this conneétion it 
is not improper torecommend a particular attention to the 
accent. "[’o what has been already offered under the term Ac- 
CENT, we fhall here add the following remarks of Dr. Blair. 
In the Englifh language, he fays, every word which con- 
filts of more fyllables than one has one accented fyllable. 
The accent refts fometimes on the vowel, fometimes on the 
confonant. Seldom, or never, is there more than one ac- 
cented fyllable in any Englifh word, however long; and 
the genius of the language requires the veice to mark thai 
fyllable by a ftronger percuffion, and to pafs more flightly 
over the reft. Having firft learned the proper feats of thefe 
accents, it is an important rule to give every word juft the 
fame accent in public fpeaking, as in common difcourfe. 
In this refpe€t many perfons err; for, when they {peak in 
public, and with folemnity, they pronounce the fyllables in 
a different mannegs from what they do at other times. They 
dwell upon them, and protraé&t them: they multiply accents 
upon the: fame word; from a miftaken notion, that it gives 
gravity and force to their difcourfe, and that it adds to the 
pomp of public declamation. Whereas, this is one of the 
greatett faults that can be committed in pronunciation, it 
makes what is called a theatrical, or mouthing manner, and 
gives an artificial affeCted air to fpeech, which detraéts 
greatly both from its agreeablenefs and impreffion. See 
Blair’s Leét. vol. n. Sheridan’s Leétures on Elocution. 
See alfo the articles already referred to, viz. Action, Ar- 
TICULATION, GESTURE, VoIce, and alfo ELocurion, ELo- 
QUENCE, Oratory, and Public SpEaAKING. 

The public {fpeaker, as we have above faid, has another 
obje& befides that of rendering himfelf intelligible, and that 
is giving grace and force to what he utters. For this pur- 
pofe it behoves him to pay particular attention to emphafis, 
hese tones, aid geflures. See each of thefe articles. 

RONUNCIATION, in Painting. See PRoNouNCcING. 

PROOF, Prosario, in Arithmetic, an operation by which 
the truth and juftnefs of a calculation is examined and af- 
certained. 

The proper proof is always by the contrary rule: thus 
fubtraction is the proof of addition, and multiplication of 
divifion: and vice verfa: The proof of multiplication by 
g or by 7 is precarious, 

There would need no proofs in arithmetic were it not that 
a man is liable to make miftakes ; for all the rules and opera- 
tions being built on demonftration, it is thence we are af- 
fured of their truth and certitude. 

The proof, then, does not confirm the rule, but only fhews’ 
us whether or no we have applied it right. 

; Proor, 
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Proor, in Law, Logic, &c. denotes the mediums or ar- 
guments, ufed to evince the truth of any thing. See Evi- 
OENCE. 

Proofs, in the ecclefiaftical courts, are obtained by wit- 
nefles examined, whofe depofitions are taken down in writ- 
ing by an officer of the court. hefe are adduced after 
the defendant’s anfwer upon oath, if he denies or extenuates 
the charge. If afterwards the defendant has any circum- 
ftances to offer in his defence, he muft alfo propound them 
in what is called his ‘ defenfive allegation,’? to which he 
is intitled in his turn to the ‘ plaintiff’s anfwer’’ upon 
oath, and may from thence proceed to proofs as well as his 
antagonitt. 

By the French law, a Literal proof, or proof in writing, 
called alfo dead proof, probatio mortua, is preferable to a 
teltimonial, or proof viva voce, by witneffes. The ordon- 
nance de Moulins excludes all proof by witnefles for loans 
of above 1000 livres. 

The proof of crimes was anciently effeted among our 
ancettors divers ways; viz. by duel or combat, fire, water, 
&e. 

The proof by red-hot iron was very frequent ; the accufed, 
to purge himfelf, was here obliged to make an oath, as he 
touched the iron. The formula, ceremonies, prayers, &c. 
made on this occafion, are {till extant in the notes at the end 
of the Capitularies of Charlemagne. See OrDEAL. 

This cultomwas abrogated by the emperor Frederick ; but 
it {till obtains in Mingrelia ; as we are told by Lamberti, in 
his relation inferted in Thevenot’s voyages. 

If they cannot have proof of a crime, a crofs 1s lid at 
the bottom of a cauldron full of boiling water, out of which 
the accufed is obliged to fetch it with his naked hand and 
arm: this done, the arm is put up in a bag tied, and 
fealed, and three days after opened; whén, if there be 
no marks of the burn or fcald, the accufed is declared 
innocent. 

In the kingdom of Siam, to have proof of a crime, the 
party is obliged to wafh his hands in boiling oil, or to walk 
on burning coals ; from either of which he muit come out 
untouched to be reputed innocent. 

Sometimes they oblice the two contending parties to 
plunge under water ; and he who ftays there longett, gains 
the caufe ; and fometimes to {wallow a grain of rice, pre- 
pared and charmed by their doétors: he who is able to 
{wallow it, is declared innocent, and carried home in 
triumph; and the accufer punifhed. This looks like an 
imitation of what was done among the Jews to have proof of 
adultery. 

The proof by combat is likewife faid to fubfift among the 
Mingrelians. See ComBar. 

Proor, in Artillery. See Provine Guns, GUNPOWDER, 
and Powper-T riers. 

Proor, in the Sugar Trade, aterm ufed by the refiners in 
fugar for the proper {tate of the diflolved fugar when it 
fhould be fet to harden. 

The procefs in the bringing of fugar to this ftate may be 
underftood by performing the whole work in little in this 
manner: take fix pounds of coarfe, or unrefined fugar, dif- 
folve it over the fire in fix pints of lime-water; add to this 
the whites of four eggs beat up to a froth, ftir the whole 
together ; then boil the liquor to a higher confiikence than 
a fyrup, or till, when expofed to the cold, it will concrete 
into grains. ‘This is what the fugar-bakers call proof 
Pour this fyrup into an earthen mould, with a hole at its 
bottom ; ftop the hole, and fet the veffel in a moderately 
warm place. 

The fugar in a few days will fet and harden; then open 
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the hole at the bottom, and lay over the top of the fugar 
fome tobacco-pipe clay, made into a foft pap with water. 
The clay muit be afterwards wetted at times, and the water 
from among it will gradually be foaked up by the fugar, and 
running through it will wafh away the treacle without dif- 
folving the grained part. And thus all the treacle will by 
degrees be drained out of the mafs, and a loaf of white 
fugar procured. See SuGar. 
Proor Spirits, among Difillers. 
Proor, Bead. See BEAp. 
PROP, in Rural Economy, aterm ufed to fignify a fhore 
or fupport, fet up for the purpofe of fultaining any thing 
in its proper fituation, as a wall, building, tree, or plant. 
‘They fhould always be fufficiently {trong for the purpofe 
intended, whatever it may be, and be fo placed, that they 
may ftand fecurely and without giving way. When ufed 
for trees that have been tranfplanted, they fhould likewife 
be fo fecured at the top part, as to prevent their rubbing 
and injuring them. It has been remarked by Dr. Darwin, 
that as the bark is the only living part of the tree, it is 
liable to receive much injury from its contufion, by the 
preflure of the props againft it, or by the fiengrhl aig 
of the bandage which holds it to them. He hence con- 
cludes, that as the internal wood of a tree is not alive, he 
many years ago faftened one prop, by a ftrong nail, to each 
fruit tree of a {mall orchard which he then planted, and 
found the tree fupported with much lefs apparent injury 


See Spirits. 


_than in the ufual manner by three props and adopted cord- 


age. But as moft fruit-trees are extremely apt to be affected 
with canker, by being injured in this way by nails or other 
means, it fhould probably be adopted with caution for them, 
efpecially as where proper care is taken in fixing the fup- 
ports, the bufinefs may be effected without any danger of 
the trees being hurt in the ufual mode. 

PROPAGATION, Propacario, the act of multiply- 
ing the kind, or of producing the like in the way of natural 
generation, See GENERATION. 

Propagation is alfo applied to the raifing of trees or 
plants from buds, &c. as well as to animals. 

PROPECHIO, in Geography, a town of Iftria; fix 
miles E. of Capo d’Iftria. 

PROPEMPTICON, Meorzux7xov, in Poetry, a poem in 
which are exprefled ardent wifhes and folemn vows for the 
fafety of a perfon going upon a journey or voyage. Such 
is that of Horace, lib. 1. od. 3, addrefled to Virgil on his 
fetting out for Athens. It was otherwile called apopempticon. 
See APOPEMPTIC. 

The word is derived from wporeuarw, I fend forward, or 
accompany on the way. 

PROPER, Prorvxium, fomething naturally and effen- 
tially belonging to any being. 

The {chool philofophers, after Porphyry, diftinguifh four 
kinds of propers, or modes of propriety, which are exprefled 


in the following verfe. 


«© Eft medicus, bipes, canefcens, rifibilif{que.”’ 
» DIp q 


The firft, called proprium prima modo, what agrees to a 
fingle {pecies, but not to all the individuals ; this they call 
Joli, fed non omni. As, to be a geometrician, a phyfician, 
a divine, &c. which are things proper to man; but not to 
all men. 

The fecond, proprium fecundo modo, is what agrees to the 
whole fpecies, but agrees hkewife to another ; which they 
call omni, fed ncn foli. ‘Thus, to have two feet is proper to 
a man, but is likewife proper to a bird. 

The third, proprium tertio modo, is that which agrees to a 
fingle fpecies, but not at alltimes; omni © foli, fed non fem- 

per 
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per. As to grow grey, according to Porphyry, is proper to 


a man, but it is to an old man. 

The laft and highett, proprium quarto modo, is that which 
alone agrees to one kind, to all the individuals of it, and at 
all times ; omni, foli, &F femper. 'Vhus, the faculty of laugh- 
ing is proper to man, of neighing to horfes, &c. And it 
is this that Porphyry calls the rue proper. 

The firft three f{pecies are only accidents of the fifth 
vulgar predicable, to which they dire¢tly belong. 

The fourth is an univerfal agreeing to every individual, 
or fubject of predication of any fpecies in fuch manner as 
to be always found abfolutely in the fpecies alone, but not 
at every determinate time ; thus man alone is naturally 
rifible ; not that he is always laughing, but that he has the 
faculty of laughing at all times. 

Proper, in refpect of words, denotes their immediate 
and peculiar fignification, or that direétly and peculiarly 
attached to them. 

In which fenfe the word ftands oppofed to figurative, and 
metaphorical. 

Proper is alfo ufed, in a Moral Senfi, to denote fome- 
thing that is ufually found in things ; as their particular, 
or {pecific virtues, &c. 

In which fenfe we fay, magnanimity is the proper virtue 
of heroes. 

Proper is alfo ufed for the natural qualities neceflary 
to fucceed in a thing. 

In which fenfe we fay, people of a hot vigorous tempe- 
rament are proper for the army; the cold and phlegmatic 
are proper for ftudy. The Romans became lefs proper 
for war, in proportion as they grew more learned and polite. 

Proper, in Grammar, is alfo applied to nouns or names, 
which are diftinguifhed inta proper and appellative. 

Man is the appellative, Peter the proper name. 

The proper name among Chriftians, is that impefed at 
baptilm. See Baptism, and Name. 

Proper Feud. See Feup. 

Proper Fradion. See FRACTION. 

Proper, in the Civil Juri/prudence, is ufed in oppofition 
to acquired, for an inheritance derived by direct or collateral 
fucceflion. 

By the old French laws, a teftator can only difpofe of 
one-fifth of his proper effects ; the paternal relations inherit 
the paternal propria, and the maternal the maternal ones: 
fo that propria always turn to the line whence they 
proceed. 

The origin of the law which fixes the difference between 
proper goods and acquefts, is not known; neither the 
Greeks nor Romans having ever made any fuch diftinétion. 
Indeed it feems founded on this principle of natural equity, 
that men are ufually defirous to preferve and attach to their 
family the goods which they have received from their fore- 
fathers, and tranf{mit them to thofe defcending from the 
fame ftock. 

Proper fometimes alfo ftands as a reduplicative, ferving 
to mark or defign a thing more exprefsly and formally. In 
this fenfe we fay, Jefus Chrift came to redeem the world 
in his proper perfon. The king did fuch and fuch a thing 
of his own proper motion. 

Proper Motion. See Morton. 

Proper Odjeéis. See Opsecr. 

PROPERNAW, in Geography, a town of Pruffia, on 
the Frifch Nerung ; 15 miles N.E. of Elbing. 

PROPERTIUS, Sexrus Auretius, in Biography, a 
Roman poet, was a native of Umbria, and flourifhed in the 
reign of Auguftus, by whom, and by Mecenas, he was 
favoured, and who, in his turn, makes their praifes a fre- 
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quent theme of his verfe. Little is known of the hiftory 
of this poet ; Ovid places him between Tibullus and him- 
felf. His father was -of the equeftrian order, and loft his 
life in Perufia, among other partifans of Antony. The 
confifeation of his property followed, and young Propertius 
came to Rome, where he obtained the patronage of the 
great. It is not exaétly known when he died, but it has 
been conjectured to have happened about the year 10 B. C. 
He has always been ranked among the moit eminent of 
the Latin elegiacs: four books of his elegies are remaining. 
He is often compared with Tibullus, but is not fo natural 
or pathetic, and is more learned, various, and ornamented, 
abounding in allufions to fable and mythology. He is ele- 
gant and ingenious, but frequently obfcure. His’amatory 
pieces are addrefled to a fingle object of paflion, whom he calls 
Cynthia, which is the poetical name of a Roman lady named 
Hottia or Hoftilia, and with whom his conneGtion, if real, 
appears to have been of the licentious kind. The editions of 
the Elegies of Propertius, both feparately and in conjunc- 
tion with thofe of Tibullus, are very numerous : ameng 
the beft are thofe of Broukhufius, 1702; Vulpius, 1755 ; 
Burmann, 1780. 

PROPERTY, or Propristy, Proprietas, that which 
conftitutes or denominates a thing proper ; or it is a parti- 
cular virtue or quality, which nature has beftowed on fome- 
thing, exclufive of all others. 

Thus colour isa property of, light ; extenfion, figure, 
divifibility, and impenetrability, are properties of body. 

Prorerty, or Propriety, in Law, denotes dominion, or 
the higheft right a man can have to a thing ; and fuch as ne 
ways depends on any other man’s courtefy. 

In this fenfe, none in our kingdom have the property of 
any lands or tenements, except the king, in right of his 
crown ; all other lands being of the nature of fee, and held 
of the king either mediately or immediately. See Fes. 

Property, or propriety, however, is ufed for that right 
in lands, tenements, &c. which common perfons have ; im- 
porting as much as utile dominium, though not direGum ; 
and confifting in the free ufe, enjoyment, and difpofal of 
all their acquifitions, without any controul or diminution, 
fave only by the laws of the land. 

The original of private property is probably founded in- 
nature: the earth and all things in it became the general 
property of all mankind, exclufive of other beings, from the 
immediate gift of the Creator (Gen. i. 28.) ; and while 
the earth was thinly inhabited, it is reafonable to fuppofe, 
that all was in common among them, and that every one 
took from the public ftock, to his own ufe, fuch things as 
his immediate neceffity required. However, this commu- 
nion of goods feems to have been applicable, even in the 
earlielt ages, only to the fubttance of the thing, and not 
extended to the ufe of it; for, by the law of nature and 
reafon, he who firft began to ufe it, acquired in it a kind 
of tranfient property, that lafted fo long as he was ufing 
it, and no longer: or, the right of poffetlion continued for 
the fame time only that the act of poffeffion lafted. 

The firit objects of property were the fruits which a man 
gathered, and the wild animals he caught; next to thefe 
the tents or houfes which he built, the tools he made ufe 
of to catch and prepare his food ; and afterwards weapons 
of war and offence. Many of the favage tribes of America 
have not even now proceeded any farther; for they are 
faid to reap their harveft, and return the produce of their 
market with foreigners into the common hoard or treafury 
of the tribe. Stocks and herds of tame animals foon became 
property: Abel, the fecond fon of Adam, was a keeper of 
fheep ; fheep, oxen, camels, and afles, compofed the wealth 
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ef the Jewifh patriarchs, as they do ftill of the modern 
Arabs. And as the world was firft peopled in the Eaft, 
where water was fcarce, wells were, at an early period, 
made property. See Gen. xxi. 25. xxvi. 18. 

In procefs of time it became neceflary to form notions 
of more permanent dominion ; and to appropriate to indi- 
viduals not the immediate ufe only, but the very fubftance 
of the thing to be ufed. The labour of cultivation and art 
of agriculture by degrees introduced and eftablifhed the 
idea of a more permanent property in the foil than had been 
before received and adopted. And as occupancy gave the 
right to the temporary ufe of the foil, fo occupancy gave 
likewife the original right to the permanent property in the 
fubitance of the earth itfelf; which excludes every one elfe 
but the owners from the ufe of it. On this head Grotius 
and Puffendorff infift, that this right of occupancy is 
founded upon a tacit and implied aflent of all mankind, that 
the firft occupant fhould become the owner : and Barbeyrac, 
Titius, Mr. Locke, and others maintain, that there is no 
fuch implied affent, neither is it neceflary that it fhould be : 
for that the very act of occupancy alone, being a degree of 
bodily labour, is, from a principle of natural juitice, without 
any confent or compaét, fufficient of itfelf to gain a title. 
However, it is agreed on both fides, that occupancy is the 
thing by which the title was in faé originally gained ; every 
man feizing, to his own continued ufe, fuch fpots of ground 
as he found moft agreeable to his own convenience, pro- 
vided he found them unoccupied by any elfe. 

Property, both in lands and moveables thus acquired by 
the firft taker, remained in him, by the principles of univerfal 
law, till fuch tyme as he does fome other aét which fhews an 
intention to abandon it ; for then it becomes, naturally fpeak- 
ing, publici juris once more, and is hable to be again appro- 
priated by the next occupant. But this method of one man’s 
abandoning his property, and another’s feizing the vacant 
pofleffion, could not long fubfift in faét. Mutual con- 
venience introduced commercial traffic, and the reciprocal 
transfer of property by fale, grant, or conveyance. The 
moft univerfal and effectual way of abandoning property is 
by the death of the occupant; in which cafe all property 
muft ceafe, confidering men as abfolute individuals, and 
unconneéted with civil fociety. But fuch a conftitution 
would be productive of endlefs difturbances; the univerfal 
law of almoft every nation (which is a kind of fecondary 
law of nature) has either given the dying perfon a power 
ef continuing his property by difpofing of his poffeffions by 
will, or the municipal law declares who fhall be the heir of the 
deceafed, or the doétrine of efcheats is adopted. Thus we 
fee, that though the origin of property is founded in nature, 
the modifications under which it now exifts, the method of 
preferving it to the prefent owner, and of tranflating it from 
man to man, are entirely derived from fociety ; and are fome 
of thofe civil advantages, in exchange for which every indi- 
vidual has refigned a part of his natural liberty. 

Long after the inftitution of many other f{pecies of pro- 
perty, when a country became populous, and tillage began 
to be practifed, land became vefted in a permanent occu- 
pant. The firit partition of an eftate which we read of 
was that which took place between Abraham and Lot, 
and that was one of the fimpleft poffible. In Cefar’s 
account of Britain, there are no traces of property in land ; 
little of it in the hiftory of the Jewih patriarchs ; none of 
it found among the nations of North America; and the 
Scythians are faid to have appropriated their cattle and horfes, 
but to have left their land in common. Hence we may 
infer, that the more permanent property in land was pofterior 
in all probability to civil government and laws, and therefore 
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fettled by thefe, er aceording to the will of the reigning 
chief. When, and by what gradations, land, which alone 
by our laws is called ‘ real’? property, and which, in the 
earlieft: period of time, was unqueftionably common, was 
taken out of the common, and appropriated with an ex- 
clufive right to the owner, has been a fubjeét of difpute. 

Some, as we have already ftated, maintain, that the, oc- 
cupant was allowed by the joint confent of mankind to retain 
it; whilft others annex property to the labour beftowed on 
the land during the period of occupancy. However this 
be, the real foundation of our right is the “ law of the 
land.”’ As it was the intention oF God, that the produce 
of the earth fhould be applied to the ufe of man, this infti- 
tution could not have been fulfilled without eftablifhing pro- 
perty ; and, therefore, fuch an eftablifhment muit have been 
confiftent with his will. The land could not have been di- 
vided into feparate property, without leaving it to the law 
of the ceuntry to regulate that divifion; it is, therefore, 
confiftent with the fame will, that the law fhould regulate 
the divifion, and, confequently, ‘ confiftent with the will 
of God,” or “ right,’”? that any individual fhould poflefs 
that fhare which thefe regulations aflign him. By whiatever 
circuitous train of reafoning, fays archdeacon Paley, you 
attempt to derive this right, it muft terminate at laft in the 
will of God: the ftraighteft, therefore, and fhorteft way of 
arriving at this will, is the beft. But if the right of pro- 
perty be made to-depend upon the law of the land, it feems 
to follow, that a man has a right to keep and take every 
thing, which the law will allow him to keep and take ; and 
this, in many cafes, will authorize the moft flagitious chi- 
canery. To obviate this difficulty, the following diftinGtion 
is propofed. With the law, we acknowledge, refides the 
difpofal of property ; fo long, therefore, as we keep within 
the defign and intention of a law, that law will juftify us, 
as well in foro confcientiz, as in foro humano, whatever be 
the equity or expediency of the law itfelf. But when we 
convert to our purpofe a rule or expreffion of law, whieh is 
intended for another purpofe ; then we plead, in our jufti- 
fication, not the intention of the law, but the words; that 
is, we plead a dead letter, which can fignify nothing : for 
words without meaning or intention have no force or effeét 
in juftice, much lefs words taken contrary to the meaning 
and intention of the fpeaker or writer. 

The inftitution of property 1s, upon the whole, beneficial ; 
and the principal advantages accruing from it are fuch as 
follow : it increafes the produce of the earth, by fubje@ting 
it to cultivation ; it preferves the produce of the earth to 
maturity ; it prevents contefts; and it improves the con- 
veniency of living, by enabling mankind to diltribute them- 
felves into diftim& profeflions, and by encouraging thofe 
arts, by which the accommodations of life are fupplied. 
With few exceptions, therefore, it may be affirmed, that 
even the pooreft and the worlt provided, in countries where 
property and the confequences of property prevail, are in a 
better fituation, with refpect to food, raiment, houfes, and 
what are called the neceflaries of life, than any are in places 
where moft things remain in common. Inequality of pro- 
perty, in the degree in which it exifls in moft countries of 
Europe, abftractedly confidered, is an evil; but it is an 
evil, which flows from thofe rules concerning the acquifition 
and difpofal of property, by which men are incited to in- 
duftry, and by which the objeé of their induftry is rendered 
fecure and valuable. If there be any great inequality un- 
conneéted with this origin, it ought to be corre¢ted. S 

The laws of England are, in point of honour and juttice, 
extremely watchful in afcertaining and prote¢ting the right 
of property. Upon this principle the great charter has de- 
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clared, that no freeman fhall be diffeifed or divefted of his 
freehold, or his liberties, or free cuftoms, but by the judg- 
ment of his peers, or by the law of the land. And by 
a variety of ancient ftatutes, viz. 5 Edw. III. c. 9. 
25 Edw. III. ftat. 5. c. 4. 28 Edw. III. c. 3. it is 
enaéted, that no man’s lands or goods fhall be feifed into 
the king’s hands againft the great charter, and the law of 
the land; and that no man fhall be difinherited nor put out 
of his franchifes or freehold, unlefs he be duly brought to 
anfwer, and be forejudged by courfe of law; and if any 
thing be done to the contrary, it fhall be redreffed, and 
holden for none. So great is the regard of the law for 
private property, that it will not authorize the leaft viola- 
tion of it; no, not even for the general good of the whole 
community. ; 

The objects of dominion or property are things, as con- 
tradiftinguifhed from perfons ; and things are by the law of 
England diftributed into two kinds, viz. things real, and 
things perfonal. Things real are fuch as are permanent, 
fixed, and immoveable, which cannot be carried out of their 
place, as lands, tenements, and hereditaments of all kinds ; 
things perfonal are goods, money, and all other moveables, 
which may attend the owner’s perfon wherever he thinks 
proper to go. Hence property is divided into perfonal and 
real. 

Moreover, the rights of perfonal property may be con- 
fidered as in poffeffion or in ation. ‘Thofe in pofleflion are 
liable to two fpecies of injuries, viz. the deprivation of that 
pofleffion by unjuit and unlawful taking them away, or by 
unjuft detaining them, though the original taking might be 
lawful ; and the abufe or damage of the chattels, while the 
pofleffion continues in the legal owner. 

Rights of property in a¢tion are fuch as are founded on, 
and arife from contraéts, which are either exprefs or im- 
plied: the former fort includes debts, covenants, and pro- 
mifes; and the latter are either fuch as are neceflarily im- 
plied by the fundamental contftitution of government, to 
which every man is a contracting party, or fuch as de not 
arife from the exprefs determination of any court, or the 
pofitive direction of any ftatute; but from natural reafon, 
and the juft conftrution of law. 

Real property is liable to various kinds of injury, the 
principal of which are the following, viz. oufter, tref{pafs, 
nuifance, waite, fubtracétion, and difturbance; which fee 
refpeCtively. Blackft. Com. books i. ii. i. 

There are three manners of right or property, viz. abfo- 
lute, qualified, and poffeflory. See Tirie. 

For offences or crimes againit private property, fee Lar- 
cENY, Malicious Miscuier, and ForGery. 

Property, Landed, Valuation of. See VALUATION of 
Land. 

Property, Literary. See LirERARy. 

Prorerty by Prerogative, is that property in perfonal 
chattels, a right to which may accrue either to the crown 
itfelf, or to fuch as claim under the title of the crown, as 
by grant or by prefcription; fuch are all tributes, taxes, 
and cuftoms ; all forfeitures, fines, and amercements due to 
the king, which accrue by virtue of his ancient prerogative, 
or by particular modern ftatutes; wreck, treafure-trove, 
waifs, eftrays, royal fifh, fwans, &c. and thofe animals 
kaown by the denomination of game. See GAME. 

Property, Right of, jus proprietatis, is that which is 
vefted in a man without either poffeflion, or even the right 
of poffeflion. This is often fpoken of under the name of 
the mere right, jus merum; and the eftate of the owner is, 
in fuch cafes, {aid to be totally divefted, and put to a right. 
A perfon thus circumftanced may have the true ultimate 
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property of the lands in himfelf; but by his own negli- 


gence, the folemn act of his anceftor, or the determination 
of a court of juftice, the prefumptive evidence of that right 
is ftrongly in favour of his antagonilt, who has thereby ob- 
tained the abfolute right of poffeflion. 

Incumbents have not the propriety of benefices, they 
have only the enjoyment of them. The monks have a long 
time difputed whether they had the propriety of the bread 
they eat, or only the ufe. 

One may give the propriety of an eftate, yet referve the 
ufufruit ; in which cafe, by the death of the ufufructuary, 
the ufufruit is confolidated to the propriety. 

In the law of England, ftritly fpeaking, that which is 
called an eftate in lands and tenements is termed a property 
in perfonal chattels; the law confidering the firft as per- 
manent, the other as temporary and precarious. 

PROPHECY, Meo$viaa, a predittion, made by divine 
inf{piration. 

One of the ftrongeft evidences for the truth of revealed 
religion, is that feries of prophecies which is preferved in 
the Old and New Teftament ; anda greater fervice, fays an 
excellent writer, could not be done to Chriftianity, than to 
lay together the feveral predictions of f{cripture with their 
completions, to fhew how particular things have been fore- 
told, and how exaéily fulfilled. A work of this kind was 
defired by the lord Bacon (vide de Augmentis Scientiarum, 
lib. i. cap. 11.), and he entitles it the Hiftory of Pro- 
phecy ; in which he propofes, that every prophecy of the 
{cripture be forted with the event fulfilling the fame through- 
out the ages of the world, both for the better confirmation 
of faith, and for the better illumination of the church, 
touching thofe parts of prophecies which are yet unfulfilled ; 
allowing, neverthelefs, that latitude which is agreeable and 
familiar unto divine prophecies, being of the nature of the 
author with whom a thoufand years are but as one day, and 
therefore they are not fulfilled punétually at once, but have 
{pringing and germinant accomplifhment throughout many 
ages, though the height or fulnefs of them may refer to 
fome one age. A work of this kind has been aétually exe- 
cuted by the learned bifhop Newton in his “ Differtation on 
the Prophecies,”’ in three vols. 8vo. to which we refer, as 
containing a detail of all the prophecies in the Old and New 
Teftament, with an account of their accomplifhment. 

With regard to the credibility of propheey, it may be 
obferved in general, that it is not at all incredible that God 
fhould, upon f{pecial occafions, foretell future events; and, 
if he affords an extraordinary revelation of his will to man- 
kind, that he fhould atteft its divine original by this kind of 
evidence ; an evidence which, if the prophecies point to the 
events, and the events corref{pond with the prophecies, is in 
the higheft degree conclufive and convincing. No previous 
conjecture nor accidental coincidence is fufficient to coun- 
teract and invalidate this kind of evidence. 

As to moft of the fcripture prophecies, they comprehend 
fuch a variety of particulars; they fo minutely defcribe 
diftant events, to be accomplifhed in circumftances which 
no human fagacity could forefee or conceive likely to occur ; 
and they accord fo exa€tly with the faéts to which they refer, 
that there is no way of evading the conclufion, but by either 
denying the premifes that fuch prophecies were ever deli- 
vered and recorded, again{t which fact and hiitory militate, 
or by pretending that what we call predictions are only 
hiftories written after the events had happened, in a prophetic 
{tyle and manner. But it is alleged in anfwer to this abfurd 
plea, that there are allthe proofs and authorities, which can 
be had in cafes of this nature, that the prophets prophefied 
in one age, and that the events happened in another and fub- 
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fequent age $ and we have as much reafon to believe thefe, as 
we have to believe any ancient matters of faét whatever ; 
and by the fame rule which leads us to deny thefe, we may 
‘as well controvert and contradi& the credibility of all an- 
cient hiftory ; but, befides, Chriftian writers undertake to 
prove the truth of prophecy, and confequently the truth of 
revelation, not by an induétion of particulars long ago fore- 
told and long ago fulfilled, the predi€tions of which may 
be fuppofed to have been written after the hiftories, but 
by inftances of things which have confefledly many ages ago 
been foretold, and have in thefe later ages been fulfilled, or 
are fulfilling at this very time; fo that there is no pretence 
for aflerting fuch prophecies to have been written after the 
events; but it muit be acknowledged that the events many 
ages after corre{pond exa&ly with the predictions many ages 
before. The evidence, therefore, which prophecy furnifhes 
in favour of the truth of religion is a growing evidence ; and 
the more prophecies are fulfilled, the more teftimonies there 
are and confirmations of tke truth and certainty of divine 
revelation. One of the greateft difficulties in Chriftianity 
turns upon the manner of completion of the feripture pro- 
phecies. Inthe prophets of the Old Teftament are fre- 
quent prediétions of the Meffiah ; which the writers of the 
New frequently urge to the Jews and heathens as fulfilled in 
Jefus Chrift; and on this principle evince the truth of his 
miflion ; but thefe texts, thus urged from the Old, in the 
New Teftament, are fometimes not to be now found in the 
Old; and at other times are not urged in the New in the 
literal and obvious fente which they feem to bear in the Old ; 
whence moft of the Chriftian commentators, divines, and 
critics, ancient and modern, judge them to be applied ina 
fecondary, typical, allegorical, or myftical fenfe. Thus, 
e. gr. St. Matthew, (if we allow the authenticity of the two 
firft chapters of his gofpel, fee MatrueEw,) after an ac- 
count of the conception of the Virgin, and the birth of 
Jefus, fays, «All this was done that it might be fulfilled 
which was {fpoken by the prophet, faying, Behold a Virgin 
fhall be with child, and fhall bring forth a fon, and they 
fhall call his name Emmanuel.’? But the words, as they 
ftand in Taiah, whence they are fuppofed to be taken, do, 
in their obvious and literal fenfe, relate to a young woman 
who was to bring forth a child in the days of Ahaz ; as ap- 
pears from the context, and as is owned by Grotius, Huetius, 
Cattalio, Curcelleus, Epifcopius, Hammond, Simon, Le 
Clerc, Lamy, &c. 

This prophecy, then, not being fulfilled in Jefus, in the 
primary, literal, or obvious fenfe of the words, is fuppofed, 
like the other prophecies cited by the apottles, to be ful- 
filled in a fecondary, typical, or allegorical fenfe ; i. ¢. this 
prophecy, which was iirft literally fulfilled by the birth of 
the prophet’s fon in the time of Ahaz, was again fulfilled 
by the birth of Jefus, as being an event of the fame kind, 
and intended to be fignified either by the prophet, or by 
God, who direCted the prophet’sfpeech. Grotius obferves 
this to be the cafe in moft, if not aJl, the prophecies and 
citations quoted from the Old in the New T'eftament ; and 
Dodwell, with fir John Marfham, refers even the famous 
prophecy in Daniel, about the feventy weeks, to the time 
of Antiochus Epiphanes; fhewing, that the expreffions 
taken thence by Chrift, and urged by him as predicting the 
deftruétion of Jerufalem by the Romans, have only in a te- 
condary fenfe a refpet to that deftruction. 

And even that famous prophecy in the Pentateuch, “A 
prophet will the Lord God raife up unto thee, like unto me ; 
to him fhall ye hearken ;’? which St. Luke refers to as 
Spoken of Jefus Chrift, is by Simon, Grotius, Stillingfleet, 


&c. underftood to fignify, in its immediate fenfe, a promife 
of a fucceflion of prophets ; though the ultimate and prin- 
cipal cbject of the prophecy was the Mefliah, who refembled 
Moles in a greater variety of refpeéts than any other perfon 
ever did. The refemblance is pointed out by Eufebuus 
(Dem. Evang. 1. 3. c. 2.) in a number of particulars, and 
with enlargements and additions by Jortin. Ecclef. Hitt. 
vol. i. 

Many have allowed that the apoftles applied the prophecies 
which they quote from the Old Teftament, in a typical 
fenfe ; but, unhappily, the rules by which they quoted them 
are loft. Dr. Stashope laments the lofs of the Jewifh tra- 
ditions or rules for interpreting {eripture received among the 
rabbins, and followed by the apoftles. But this lofs, Suren- 
hufius, Hebrew profeflor at Amfterdam, thinks he has _ re- 
trieved from the Jewifh Talmud, and the ancient Jewifh 
commentaries; and has accordingly publifhed to the world 
the rules by which the apoftles quoted the Old Teftament. 

But the truth 1s, thebe rules are too precarious, {trained, 
and unnatural, to gain much credit. 

It is well known that feveral of the fathers interpreted the 
{cripture in a myftical fenfe, and were fond of that method 
of interpretation. Origen was very famous for this, info- 
much that he is fometimes led to fpeak of the literal fenfe of 
{cripture in a very degrading manner, and as bifhop Small 
broke, in his anfwer to Mr. Wolfton, obferves, with too 
great contempt. But he did not abfolutely deny the reality 
of the literal fenfe, though he gave the preference to the 
mytftical. Origen fometimes pleaded for a three-fold fenfe 
of {cripture, and fo did Jerome. Nay, Auguftin pleaded 
for a four-fold fenfe of feripture. (See Glaffii Philolog. 
Sacra.) But both the lait-mentioned fathers feem to have 
abandoned, or at leaft depreciated, the myftical interpreta- 
tions of their youth in their riper years. (See bifhop Pa- 
trick’s Preface to his Paraphrafe on the Pfalms. ) Arno- 
bius has exprefled himfelf very decidedly concerning the un- 
certainty, and fmall authority, of the allegorical interpreta- 
tion of the pagan mythology, and his obfervations are no 
lefs applicable to the allegorical interpretation of {cripture, 
Maimonides (More Nevech.) gives us the opinion of the 
Jewith rabbies concerning allegorical interpretations of 
{cripture, in the following words. ‘ Our rabbies were wont 
to be mightily delighted with allegories, and to ufe them 
frequently ; not that they are of opinion, that the allegorical 
interpretation is the true fenfe of feripture ; but that it has 
fomewhat enigmatical in it, that is pleafant and entertain- 
IND. 

“Dr. Lightfoot (Works, vol. i.) is of opinion, that the 
fathers took this method of interpreting feripture from the 
Jews; and that feems to be the moft common opinion ot 
learned men among the Chriftians. Le Clerc, and fome 
others, however, think that allegories arofe among the 
Heathens. Photius affures us that Philo, the Jew, taught 
the mode of allegorizing {cripture to the Chriitians. See 
Phot. Cod. 105. 

Grotius, as we have already fuggetted, maintained that 
the greateft part of the prophecies of the Old Teftament 
had a double fenfe, and a double accomplifhment. Lim- 
borch, in his Commentary on the Acts of the Apottles, 
accedes to his opinion. Father Baltus, a Jefuit, in the year 
1737, publifhed his « Défenfe des Prophétiques de la Ré- 
ligion Chrétienne,’’ and in this work he purpofely examines 
and refutes the opinion of Grotius at great length; and 
fhews that the moit ancient fathers of the church, as Juftin, 
Martyr, Tertullian, &c. never thought of interpreting the 
prophecies of the Old Teftament in a double fenfe ; but 
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applied them in their literal meaning to the Meffiah. Mr. 
Whitton, in his fermons preached at Boyle’s le€ture in 1707, 
had fupported the fame fentiment before Baltus. He con- 
demns all allegorical explanation of the prophecies of the 
Old Teftament cited in the New, as weak, enthutiattic, &e. 
and adds, that if a double fenfe of the prophecies be al- 
lowed, and there be no other method of fhewing their com- 
pletion than by applying them fecondarily and typically to 
our Lord, after having been in the firft and primary inten- 
tion long ago fulfilled in the times of the Old Tettament, 
we lofe all the real advantages of the ancient prophecies, as 
proofs of Chriftianity. ; 

He therefore fets up a new {cheme in oppofition to it ; he 
owns that, taking the prefent text in the Old Teftament for 
genuine, it is impoffible to expound the apoftles’ citations of 
the prophecies of the Old Teftament on any other than the 
allegorical foundation ; and therefore, to folve the difficulty, 
he is forced to have recourfe to a fuppofition contrary to 
the fenfe of all Chriftian writers before him, viz. that the 
text of the Old Teftament has been greatly corrupted fince 
the apottolic age by the Jews. His hypothefis is, that the 
apoftles made their quotations out of the Old Teftament 
rightly and truly from the Septuagint verfion, which, in 
their time, was in vulgar ufe, and exaétly agreed with the 
Hebrew original ; and that as they made exact quotations fo 
they argued juftly and logically from the obvious and literal 
fenfe of the {aid quotations, as they then ftood in the Old 
Teftament ; but that, fince their times, both the Hebrew 
and Septuagint copies of the Old Teftament have been fo 
greatly corrupted, and fo many apparent diforders and diflo- 
cations introduced in them, as to occafion many remarkable 
differences and inconfiftencies between the Old and New 
Teftament in refpe& to the words and fenfe of thofe quo- 
tations. 

_ As to the manner in which thefe corruptions were intro- 
duced, he fays, the Jews, in the fecond century, greatly 
corrupted and altered both the Hebrew and Septuagint, 
efpecially in the prophecies cited by the apoftles, to make 
their reafoning appear inconclufive ; that, in the third cen- 
tury, they put into Origen’s hand one of thefe corrapted 
copies of the Septuagint; which Origen miftaking for 
genuine, inferted in his Hexapla, and thus brought into the 
church a corrupted copy of the Septuagint ; and that, in 
the end of the fourth century, the Jews put into the hands 
of the Chriftians, who, till then, had been almoft univer- 
fally ignorant of the Hebrew, a corrupted copy of the 
Hebrew Old Teftament. 

The difagreement, then, between the Old and New Tef- 
tament, in refpeét to the faid quotations, he contends, has 
no place between the genuine text of the Old Teftament, 
(now no where exifting,) but only between the prefent cor- 
rupted text of the Old and New T'eltament ; and, therefore, 
to juftify the reafonings of the apoftles, he propofes to re- 
ftore the text of the Old Teftament, as it ftood before the 
days of Origen, and as it ftood in the days of the apoftles ; 
from which text, thus reftored, he doubts not, it will evi- 
dently appear, that the apottles cited exa&tly, and argued 
juftly and logically from the Old Teftament. But this 
fcheme of accomplifhing prophecies labours under difficulties 
at leaft as great as the allegorical fcheme. Its foundation 
is incredible, and its fuperftru€ture, from firft to laft, pre- 
carious. In effect, it is inconceivable, that the Old Tefta- 
ment fhould be fo corrupted ; and it may be even made ap- 
pear, that the Hebrew and Septuagint difagreed in the times 
of the apoftles: add to this, that the means by which he 
propofes to reftore the true text will never anfwer that end ; 


nor has he himfelf, from all the-means he is yet pofleffed of, 
been able to reftore one prophetical citation, fo as to make 
that feem literally, which before only feemed allegorically 
applied. 

In 1710, archdeacon Claggett animadverted on this no- 
tion of Whifton, and undertook the vindication of thofe 
Chriftian commentators, who had explained fome prophecies 
concerning the Meffiah, as not folely relating to him, ma 
treatife, entitled “ Truth defended, and Boldnefs in Error 
rebuked.”’ 

Upon this head it may be obferved, that the double fenfe 
of prophecies, for which fome have zealoufly contended, and 
which others have as ftrenuoufly oppofed, ought not to be 
underftood, as if a prophecy equally and indifferently re- 
ferred to many perfons or events; or as if, literally refer- 
ring to a lower perfon, it was only figuratively and alle- 
gorically to be interpreted of the Mefliah (for a paflage 
only capable of being accommodated to him is not by any 
means a predi€tion of him) ; but it is to be fo explained, as 
that it may appear the Meiffiah was principally intended, and 
the prophecy literally referred to him, though it might in 
part be applied to fome other perfon; and might have been 
underftood as referring to that inferior perfon alone, if 
farther light had not been thrown upon it, by comparing 
other prophecies, or by the teitimony of thofe whom, on 
other accounts, we have reafon to regard as authentic inter- 
preters. Neverthelefs, it muft be acknowledged, that 
though the tracing of the Meffiah m fuch prophecies 
may ferve to ‘itatiee the unity of delign, which is a 
confiderable additional proof of the truth of a revelation, 
yet the main ftrefs is to be laid upon fuch prophecies as evi- 
dently and folely relate to the Meffiah and his kingdom, 
rather than on thofe which are capable of reference to other 
perfons or events. 

The learned and judicious Dr. Clarke has given double 
fenfes of feveral pailages in the four gofpels: Matt. xx. 1, 
&c. Matt. xxiv. 6, &c. The celebrated Mr. Locke has 
quoted, in his admirable preface to his Commentary on the 
Epittles, a paflage from the learned and judicious Mr. Sel- 
den, to thew that no text of fcripture has more than one 
meaning, which is fixed and limited by the conneétion; and , 
yet Mr. Locke has, in fome few inttances, contended for 
double fenfes of one and the fame text. 2 Cor. i. 6. | 
Gal. iv. 21, &c. 

There are, it-is faid, feveral perfons, who would be 
pleafed with double fenfes, and who would be glad to have 
the truth and authority of them eftablifhed and confirmed. 
Such are all myftical divines and enthufiafts, who plead for 
double, or manifold fenfes of the holy fcriptures: the 
Papifts alfo contend for many fenfes of holy fecripture, be- 
caufe they are thus greatly helped in the proof of a number 
of their peculiar tenets: the Jews are highly delighted with 
manifold fenfes of {cripture: and the enemies of revelation 
are glad to fee Chriftians pleading for double fenfes, becaufe, 
as they conceive, it affords the greateft advantage to them 
and their caufe. In this number we may reckon Mr, Collins, 
Mr. Woolafton, and the author of “ Chriftianity as old as 
the Creation,’’ and the author of “ Chriftianity not founded 
in Argument.”’ 

Collins’s ** Difcourfe on the Grounds and Reafons ef the 
Chriftian Religion’? was publifhed in 1724; and in this 
publication he revived the objections of Fauiftus, and other 
early writers, who had endeavoured to prove that the pro- 
phecies of the Old Teftament had no direé relation to Jefus 
Chrift. We refer to Leland’s “ View of the Deittical 
Writers,’ and to Fabricius’s ‘¢ Lux Evangelica,’’ for an 
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account of the feveral anfwers which were publifhed to this, 
and to another work of the fame author, entitled «¢ The 
Scheme of literal Prophecy confidered.”” Bifhop War- 
burton alfo, in the fixth book of the “ Divine Legation of 
Mofes,’’ has anfwered what Collins had objected agaihtt a 
fecond fenfe of prophecy; and in the firft volume of Dr. 
Jortin’s “* Remarks on Ecclefiattical Hiftory,’’? we have 
fome very judicious obfervations, both concerning prophecy 
in general, and concerning a double fenfe of fome pro- 
phecies. ; 

Dr. Sykes, in his ‘ Connection between Natural and 
Revealed Religion,” has a whole chapter, to fhew that the 
ancient prophecies contained only one fenfe. The author 
of an “ Effay concerning the Unity of Senfe, to fhew that 
no Text of Scripture has more than one fingle Senfe,’’ pre- 
fixed to Dr. Benfon’s Paraphrafe on St. Paul’s Epittles, 
and contained in bifhop Watfon’s Collection of Theological 
Traéts, vol. iv., has particularly examined this fubje&, ob- 
viated the difficulties that attend the interpretation of par- 
ticular paflages, evinced the advantage which his hypothefis 
affords him for this-purpofe, and anfwered the objections 
that have been urged againtt it. 

Dr. Newton, late bifhop of Briftol, at the conclufion of 
iis ** Differtations’’ already mentioned, has fhewn how the 
argument from prophecy avails in proof of the truth of 
divine revelation. Waving any reference to thofe pro- 
phecies that received their full accomplifhment in ancient 
times, and confining the attention to thofe of later ages, 
you can have no reafon to doubt of the truth of prophecy, 
and confequently of the truth ef revelation, when you fee 
inftances of things, which could no ways depend upon hu- 
man conjecture, foretold with the greateft clearnefs, and 
fulfilled hundreds of years afterwards with the greateft ex- 
actnefs. Nay, you fee prophecies, the lateft of which were 
delivered about 1700 years ago, and fome of them above 
3000 years ago, fulfilling at this very time, and cities, 
countries, and kingdoms, in the very fame cendition, and 
all brought about in the very fame manner, and with the 
very fame circumftances, as the prophets had foretold. 

You fee the defcendants of Shem and Japheth ruling and 
inlarged in Afia and Europe, and perhaps in America, and 
the curfe of servitude fill attending the wretched defcendants 
of Ham in Africa. You fee the pofterity of Ifhmael mu/- 
tiplied exceedingly, and become a great nation in the Arabians ; 
yet living like wi/d men, and fhitting from place to place in 
the wildernefs ; their hand againft every man, and every man’s 
hand againft them; and ttill dwelling an independent and free 
people, in the prefence of all their brethren, and in the pre- 
fence of all their enemies. You fee the family of Efau to- 
tally extin@, and that of Jacob fubfifting at this day ; the 
Sceptre departed from Judah, and the people living no where 
in authority, every where in fubjeGion; the Jews ftill 
dwelling alone among the nations, while the remembrance of 
Amalek is utierly put out from under heaven. You {ee the 
Jews feverely punifhed for their infidelity and difobedience 
to their great prophet like unto Mofes; plucked from off 
their own land, and removed into all the kingdoms of the earth ; 
oppreffed and fpoiled evermore, and made a proverb and a by- 
word among all nations. You fee Ephraim fo broken as to be 
no more a people, while the whole nation 1s comprehended 
under the name of Judah; the Jews wonderfully preferved 
asa diftin& people, while their great conquerors are every 
where deftroyed ; their land lying defolate, and themfelves 
cut off from being the people of God, while the Gentiles 
are advanced in theirroom. You fee Nineveh fo completely 
deftroyed, that the place thereof is not, and cannot be 
known; Babylon made a defolation for ever, a poffeffion for 
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the bittern, and pools of water; Tyre become like the top of 
a rock, a place for fifbers to fpread their nets upon; and 
Egypt a bafe kingdom, the bafeft of the kingdoms, and ftll 
tributary and fubje& to ftrangers. You fee of the four 
great empires of the world the fourth and laft, which was 
greater and more powerful than any of the former, divided 
in the weftern part thereof into ten lefler kingdoms; and 
among them a power with a triple crown divers from the 
Jirft, with a mouth fpeaking very great things, and with a look 
more flout than his fellows, {peaking great words againfl the 
moft High, and changing times and laws. You fee a power 
caf down the truth to the ground, and profper and pradiife, and 
deftroy the holy people, not regarding the God of his fathers, 
nor the defire of wives, but honouring Mahuzzim, gods. 
protectors or faints-protectors, and caufing the prieits of 
Mahuzzim to rule over many, and to divide the land for gain. 
You fee the Turks frretching forth their hand over the 
countries, and particularly over the land of Egypt, the Libyans 
at their fleps, and the Arabians ftill e/caping out of their hand. 
You fee the Jews led away captive into all nations, and Jeru- 
falem trodden down of the Gentiles, and likely to continue fo 
until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled, as the Jews are by 
a conftant miracle preferved as a diftinc&t people, for the 
completion of other prophecies relating to them. You fee 
one who oppofeth and exalteth himfelf above all laws divine 
and human, /iting as God in the church of God, and Showing 
himfelf that he is God, whofe coming is after the working of 
Satan, with all power, and figns, and lying wonders, and 
with all deceivablene/s of unrighteoufne/s. You fee a great 
apoftacy in the Chriftian church, which confifts chiefly in the 
worfhip of demons, angels, or departed faints, and is pro- 
moted through the hypocri/y of liars, forbidding to marry, and 
commanding to abjlain from meats. You fee the feven 
churches of Afia lying in the fame forlorn and defolate con- 
dition that the angel had fignified to St. John, their candle- 
Suck removed out of its place, their churches turned into 
mofques, their worfhip into fuperftition. In fhort, you fee 
the characters of the beaft and the falfe prophet, and the whore 
of Babylon, now exemplified in every particular, and in a 
city that is feated upon feven mountains ; {fo that if the bifhop 
of Rome had fat for his picture, a greater refemblance and 
likenefs could not have been drawn. 

Propuecies, Fale, are thofe delivered by perfons pre- 
tending extraordinary commiffions from God, to raife jea- 
loufies in the people, or terrify them with impending judg- 
ments, &c. Such perfons are punifhable at common law 
as impoftors. ‘This was a capital offence by ftat. 1 Edw. IV, 
cap. 12. which was repealed in the reign of queen Mary. 
By ftatute 5 Eliz. cap. 15. none fhall publifh or fet forth 
any falfe prophecy, with an intent to raife fedition, on pain 
of ro/, for the firft offence, and a year’s imprifonment ; and 
for the fecond offence to forfeit all his goods and chattels, 
and fuffer imprifonment during life; the profecution to be 
within fix months. (3 Inft, 128, 129.) ‘To prophefy when 
the king fhall die, hath been anciently held to be treafon. 
Roll. Rep. 88. 

PROPHESYINGS, a name given to certain aflemblies 
held by the ancient Puritans in this kingdom; where alter- 
nately, fays Mr. Hume, as moved by the fpirit, they dif- 
played their zeal in prayers and exhortations, and raifed 
their own enthufiafm, as well as that of their audience, to 
the higheft pitch, from that focial contagion, which has fo 
mighty_an influence on holy fervour, and from the mutual 
emulation which arofe in thofe trials of religious eloquence, 
Such dangerous focieties, as the hiltorian calls them, had 
been fupprefled by queen Elizabeth; and the minifters in 


the Hampton-Court conference moved king James I. for 
their 
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their revival. But the king fharply replied, “if you aim 
at a Scottifh prefbytery, it agrees as well with monarchy as 
God and the devil. There Jack and Tom and Will and 
Dick fhall meet and cenfure me and my council. Therefore 
I reiterate my former fpeech: Le Roi f’avifera. Stay, | 
pray, for one feven years, before you demand ; and then, if 
you find me grow purfee and fat, I may perchance hearken 
to you. For that government will keep me in breath, and 
give me work enough.’’ Such were the political confider- 
ations, which determined the king in his choice among reli- 
gious parties. Hume’s Hitt. of England, vol. vi. p. 14. 
8vo. 

PROPHET, PROPHETA, weOLETEly A perfon inf{pired by 
God with the knowledge of future events ; and commiffioned 
to declare his will, &c. to the world. 

The werd is derived from the Greek wer, and Qzr0-, faid ; 
of Onui, J fay; whence alfo the Latins derive their fatus, 
Spoken. 

Among the canonical books are thofe of fixteen prophets ; 
four of which are denominated the greater prophets, viz. 
Ifaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel; fo called from the 
length or extent of their writings, which exceed thofe of the 
others; viz. Hofea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, 
Nahum, Habakkuk, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi ; 
who are called the /fer prophets, from the fhortnefs of their 
writings. ivi 

The writings of the prophets form one of the three divi- 
fions of the canon of the Old Teftament; and to thofe 
already enumerated, called the books of the latter prophets, 
are added thofe of the former prophets; wiz. Jofhua, 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings. 

The Jews only reckon three greater prophets; Daniel 
they exclude as no more to be ranked among the prophets 
than David; not but that both the one and the other fore- 
told many important things, but becaufe their manner of 
life differed from that of the other prophets; David being a 
king, and Daniel a peer. 

In the Greek church, the leffler prophets are placed in 
order before the great ones; apparently becaufe many of the 
leffer prophets are more ancient than the greater. 

Among the Greeks, too, Daniel is ranked among the 
lefler prophets. Inthe forty-eighth chapter of Ecclefiaiticus, 
Ifaiah is particularly called the great prophet ; both on ac- 
count of the great things he foretold, and the magnificent 
manner in which he did it. 

Spinofa fays, the feveral prophets prophefied according 
to their refpective humours: Jeremiah, ¢. g. melancholy and 
dejeéted with the miferies of life, prophefied nothing but 
misfortunes. 

Dacier obferves that among the ancients, the name poet 
is fometimes given to prophets; as that of prophet is, at 
other times, given to poets. 

Propuets, Sons of the, in Scripture Hiftory, an appella- 
tion given to young men who were educated in the {chools 
or colleges under a proper matter, who was commonly, if 
not always, an infpired prophet, in the knowledge of reli- 
gion and in facred mufic, and thus were qualified to be public 
preachers, which feems to have been part of the bufinefs of 
the prophets on the Sabbath-days and feftivals. That fuch 
colleges or {chools exiited even from the earlieft times of the 
Hebrew republic, is evident from many parts of the facred 
hiftory. Inthefe the candidates for the prophetic office, re- 
moved altogether from an intercourfe with the world, devoted 
themfelves entirely to the ftudy and exercifes of religion ; 
and over each of them fome prophet of fuperior authority, 
and more peculiarly under the divine influence, prefided as 
the moderator and preceptor of the whole aflembly. It is 
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probable, that God generally.chofe the prophets, whom he 
infpired, out of thefe fchools. 

Although the Sacred Hittory afords us but little inform- 
ation, and that in a curfory manner, concerning their infti- 
tutes and difcipline ; we neverthelefs underftand that a prin- 
cipal part of their occupation confifted in celebrating the 
praifes of Almighty God in hymns and poetry, with choral 
chants accompanied by ftringed inftruments and pipes. A 
remarkable pailage to this purpofe occurs in 1 Sam. x. 5—10. 
Saul being nominated king, and, purfuant to the command 
of God, confecrated by a folemn unétion, a company of the 
prophets, as Samuel had foretold, defcending from the 
mount of God (that being the place in which the facred 
college was fituated) met him; and preceded by a variety 
of mufical inftruments, prophefied; upon hearing which, he 
himfelf, as if -a€tuated by the fame {fpirit, immediately 
joined them, and prophefied alfo. The fame thing again 
occurred to him as related in 1 Sam. xix. 20—24. Concern- 
ing the nature of this mode of prophefying all are agreed, 
underftanding by it the celebration of the praifes of God, 
under the impulfe of the Holy Spirit, with mufic and fong. 
(See alfo 1 Chron. xxv. 1—3.) From thefe inftances it fufh- 
ciently appears, that the word ‘Nabi’? was ufed by the 
Hebrews in an ambiguous fenfe, and that it equally denoted 
a prophet, a poet, or a mufician, under the influence of 
divine infpiration. ‘To thefe we may add the prophetefles, 
Miriam the fifter of Aaron, and Deborah, who were dif- 
tinguifhed by that title, not only becaufe they pronounced 
the oracles of Jehovah, but on account of their excellence in 
mufic and poetry; fifter arts, which were united by the 
Hebrews, as well as by all other nations, during the firft 
ftages of fociety. See Herrew Mufic, and Heprew 
Poetry. 

PROPHETIC Poerry, denotes that {pecies of poetry 
which is found to pervade the prediétions of the prophets, 
as well thofe contained in the books properly called pro- 
phetical, as thofe which occafionally occur in other parts of 
the {cripture. As to the peculiar charafter of the prophetic 
poetry, bifhop Lowth obferves, that this fpecies of poetry 
is more ornamental, more fplendid, and more florid than any 
other. It abounds more in imagery, at leait in that {pecies 
of imagery which, in the parabolic ftyle, is of common and 
eltablifhed acceptation, and which, by means of a fettled 
analogy, always preferved, is transferred from certain and 
definite objects to exprefs indefinite and general ideas. Of 
all the images proper to the parabolic ftyle, it moit fre- 
quently introduces thofe which are taken from natural 
objects and from facred hiftory ; it abounds raoft in meta- 
phors, allegories, comparifons, and even in copious ‘and 
diffufe defcriptions. It pofleffes all that genuine enthu- 
fiafm, which is the natural attendant on infpiration; it 
excels in the brightnefs of imagination and in clearnefs and 
energy of diétion, and confequently rifes to an uncommon 
pitch of fublimity ; hence alfo it often is very happy in the 
expreflion and delineation of the paflions, though more 
commonly employed in the exciting of them; this indeed is 
itsimmediate object, over this it prefides as its peculiar pro- 
vince. 

With refpect to the order, difpofition, and fymmetry of 
a perfect poem of the prophetic kind, no certain definition 
will admit of general application. Naturally free, and of 
too ardent a {pirit to be confined by rule, it is ufually guided 
by the nature of the fubje& only, and the impulfe of divine 
infpiration. There are not wanting, it is true, inftances of 
great elegance and perfeGion in thefe particulars. Amon 
the fhorter prophecies it will be fufficient to mention 5 
of Balaam, each of which is poflefled of a certain accuracy 
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of arrangement and fymmetry of form; they open with an 


elegant exordium, they proceed with a methodical continua-’ 


tion of the fubje&t, and they are wound up with a full and 
graceful conclufion. There are many fimilar inftances in the 
books of the prophets, and particularly in [aiah, which 
deferve the higheft commendation, and may, with propriety, 
be claffled with the moft perfect and ‘regular fpecimen of 
poetry. The following example is feleéted from that moft 
accomplifhed writer, and it is embellifhed with all the moft 
itriking ornaments of peetry. The 34th and 35th chapters 
of Ifaiah contain aremarkable prophecy under the form of a 
fimple, regular, perfect poem, confifting of two parts, ac- 
cording to the nature of the fubjeét, which, as to its general 

roperties, is explained with the utmoft perfpicuity. The 
fit part of the prophecy contains a denunciation of extra- 
ordinary punifhment, indeed nothing fhort of total deftruction 
againit the enemies of the church of God; and, afterwards, 
in eonfequence of this event, a full and complete reftoration 
is promifed to the church itfelf. For the developement and 
illuftration of the whole, we mutt refer to Lowth, ubi 
infra. Asa f{pecimen of a prophetic poem complete in all 
its parts this learned author has fele¢ted one of the prophecies 
of Balaam, of which he fays that the whole fcope of the 
Hebrew poetry contains nothing more exquifite or perfect. 
This abounds in gay and fplendid imagery copied imme- 
diately from the tablet of nature, and is chiefly conf{picuous 
for the glowing elegance of the ftyle, and the form and 
diverfity of the figures. Numb. xxiv. s—g. Lowth’s Lec- 
tures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, tranflated by 
Dr. Gregory, pt. ili, See Heprew Pociry. 

For the peculiar character of each of the prophets, fee 
their refpeétive names. 

PropHetTicAL Types. See Type. 

PROPHYLACTICE, aeoduauxhun, that part of the 
att of medicine which direéts the preventing or preferving 
frem difeafes. 

PROPITIATION, in Theology, is, as fome have de- 
fined and reprefented it, a facrifice offered to Ged to afluage 
his wrath, and render him propitious. 

Among the Jews there were both ordinary and public 
facrifices ; asholocautts, &c. offered by way of thankfgiving ; 
and extraordinary:ones offered by particular perfons guilty 
of any crime, by way of propitiation. 

If it were a crime of ignorance, they offered a lamb, 
or a kid; if done wittingly, they offered a fheep: for 
the poor, a pair of turtles was enjoined as a propitiation. 

The Romifh church believe the mafs to be a facrifice of 
propitiation, for the living and the dead. The reformed 
churches allow of no propitiation, but that one offered by 
Jefus Chrift en the crofs. 

There has been a confiderable difference of opinion among 
divines concerning the meaning of the term propitiation ; 
more efpecially as it is ufed in the New Teftament, with 
a particular reference to the fufferings and death of Chrift : 
but whatever efficacy fome have afcribed to them as the 
means of obtaining pardon for the penitent and eftablifhing 
their title to eternal life, it has been generally fuppofed, 
that they have been verbal declarations or memorials, that 
God is propitious, and not the caufe of a merciful difpo- 
fitien in God or the means of rendering him propitious, 
who was before implacable. In this refpeét, thofe who 
maintain that facrifices in general, and that of our Saviour 
in particular, which they confider as a facrifice, were a pro- 
per expiation, ora real propitiation, affirm they neither were 
nor could be proper expiations. On this fubje&t many un- 
founded, not to fay unwarrantable, expreflions have been 
ufed by controverfial writers. Accordingly fome have 
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taken occafion, from the redemption that is in Chrift, to 
reprefent the blefled God as being in himfelf implacable, 
and that his inclination or difpofition to thew mercy was 
owing merely to Chrift’s interpofing on our behalf. In 
Scripture, the love of God and his compaflion to finners 
are reprefented as the very {pring of this conftitution, and 
the whole fcheme of our redemption, whatever may be our 
ideas of its nature, efficacy, and extent, is attributed to 
the contrivance of the Father. Thus our Lord himfelf re- 
prefents it: ‘* God fo loved the world, that he fent his 
only begotten fon, that whofoever believeth in him fhould 
not perifh, but have everlafting life ;”” and to the fame pur- 
pofe are the fubfequent declarations of the apoftles in all 
their writings. But if God himfelf was originally difpofed 
to fhew mercy, it may be afked, how is then the death of 
Chrift a propitiation? Juft in the feme manner, fay thefe 
divines, as a propitiation is accounted for under the Mofaical 
conftitution. There God firft orders a mercy-feat (idorn- 
ev, the term ufed for propitiation in Rom. iil. 25.) ; then 
he requires that application be made to him as refiding 
there, by facrifice and by mediation of an high prieft. - 
Thus allo, God refolves to fhew mercy to finners, determin- 
ing at the fame time that his only begotten fon (not with- 
out his own confent) fhall fuffer death, the penalty which 
the original law hath denounced againtt tran{greffors ; 
merely to demonftrate his regard to the righteous fanétion 
of the law, and his difpleafure againft fin. Hence it has 
been faid, Chrift by dying for accomplifhing the purpofe 
of divine mercy, and in confequence of the appointment and 
will of the father and fountain of mercy, may, with the 
utmoft propriety and ftri@tnefs, be regarded and defcribed as 
a “ propitiation for our-fins :”’ inafmuch as by his fuffering 
death he hath prevented or warded off thofe effe&ts and 
confequences of fin which would otherwife have befallen the 
finner. In this fcheme, as the advocates of it fay, we fee 
mercy, pure, unfolicited, unconftrained, unpurchafed mercy 
to finners; but God appoints that the mercy and favour, 
and particularly the grant of eternal life, which he defigns 
for finners of a particular defcription and charaéter, fhall 
be conveyed to them or conferred upon them in this way, 
viz. that Chrift hall die as a facrifice, and not as a prieft, 
for them. This being ftipulated, and Chrift having com- 
plied with it, his death and his mediation, originating in 
the benevolence of the Deity and accepted by him, are 
juttly reprefented as the means of procuring for qualified 
recipients the bleflings which the Gofpel promifes. For 
different views of this fubje@t, fee the article ATONEMENT. 
See alfo Sacririce and SATISFACTION. 

Propitratiox alfo gives the name to a folemn feaft 
among the Jews, celebrated on the tenth of the month 
Tifri, which is their feventh month, and anfwers to our 
September. 

It was inftituted to preferve the memory of the pardon 
proclaimed to their forefathers by Mofes on the part of 
God ; who thereby remitted the punifhment due for their 
worfhip of the golden calf. 

PROPITIATORY, among the Jews, was the cover 
or lid of the ark of the covenant; which was lined both 
within and withoutfide with plates of gold ; infomuch that 
there was no wood to be feen. 

Some even take it to have been one piece of maffive 

old. 

2 The cherubims fpread their wings over the propitiatory. 

This propitiatory is faid by fome divines to be a type or 
figure of Chrift, whom St. Paul calls the propitiatory 
ordained from all ages. See ARK of the Covenant. 

PROPLASM, Propiasma, weorkacua, is fometimes 

ufed 
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ufed for a mould in which any metal or foft matter, which 
will afterwards grow hard, is caft. 

PROPLASTICE, mecrrasixry the art of making 
moulds for cafting things in. 

PROPOLIS, wpowsasc, a thick, yellow, odorous fub- 
ftance, {melling like ftorax, nearly akin to wax, but more 
tenacious ; with which the bees ftop up the holes and cran- 
nies of their hives, to keep out the cold air, &c. 

Thefe wary animals not only {top up in this manner all 
the cracks they can find, but even examine all the weak 
places of the hive, and will eat away a rotten or too 
weak part, and make up the deficiency with this propolis. 
Hence it derives its name from weorcAsc, before the city. 

This was elegantly feen in the cafe of fome of M. Reau- 
mur’s glafs hives, which were framed of wood, and had 
{quares of glafs in their proper places: thefe {quares of 
glafs were faftened in with flips of pafted paper. The 
bees finding this a much weaker part of the hive than any 
other, and capable of being eaten through by their ene- 
mies, {oon gnawed to pieces all the paper and patte, and 
covered thofe parts with the propolis in the place of that 
matter. 

It might feem that the bees might ufe wax on this occa- 
fion; but this would be no defence againft thofe of their 
enemies, which devour and feed on wax; and nature has 
guarded them againit thefe, by fupplying them with a 
matter which f{preads more eatily, is of a greater tenacity, 
and fixes itfelf much more ftrongly im the {mall crevices 
than wax could do. It has been known from the earlieft 
times, that the bees made ufe of this fubftance. Pliny 
mentions it, and tells us, that the authors of his time dif- 
tinguifhed three kinds of it ; the firft they called metys, the 
fecond piffoceron, and the third propolis. The lait of thefe 
names is only retained among the later writers, and feems 
to have ftood with the ancients for the pure fubftance, the 
other kinds differing from it only as they were more er lefs 
mixed with wax. 

The propolis itfelf is a fubftance perfe@ly different from 
wax ; it is found to be foluble in fpirit of wine, or in ‘oil 
of turpentine ; and is foft and very extenfible when laid on 
by the bees, but grows hard afterwards; it may, however, 
even in its hardet ftate, be foftened by heat, even by that of 
the fingers, fo as to acquire the dudtility of wax ; but more 
ropy and tenacious. Like wax it may be kneaded between 
the teeth, without any perceptible taite. In the mafs it is 
blackifh, but femitranfparent when in thin plates. By all 
thefe ebfervations it appears very plainly, that propolis is a 
true genuine vegetable refin, of the nature of many others 
which we have in common ufe. The authors who have 
treated of this fubftance, have defcribed it very differently ; 
George Pictorius, who has written of bees, fays that it is of a 
yellow colour, and an agreeable f{mell, like that of ftorax, 
and that it would fpread when warmed properly. Pliny 
and the old authors defcribe it as being of a rank and 
ftrong fmell, and being ufed as a fuccedaneum for galba- 
num, and at prefent we ufually find it of an aromatic and 
agreeable {mell, refembling that of melilot, and balfam of 
Peru, or of the Banana poplar, infomuch that fome rank it 
among the perfumes. The apothecaries, in fome places, 
keep it as a medicine in their fheps; but it is to be ob- 
ferved, that it is very varieus in its nature; for, according 
to the defcription of authors, it is fometimes fweet and 
fometimes ftinking. The truth is, that the bees, who col- 
le& it as a thing to be ufed for a cement, not for food, 
are not over-curious what plants they gather it from; and 
hence in different hives it is found of very different colours 
and confiftencies. In general, the propolis is of a brownifh- 
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red colour on the furface; the red fometimes predomimat- 
ing, fometimes the brown ; but when broken it is yellowifh, 
or approaching to the colour of wax. It very readily dif- 
folves in f{pirit of wine or oil of turpentine; and this folu- 
tion is of a fine gold colour, and will ferve extremely well as a 
varnifh to colour filvered pitture-frames, or other the like 
work, into the appearance of gold. It gives a fine gold- 
like appearance, indeed, to any white metal of a polifhed 
furface ; all that it wants is a little more brilliancy, which 
is eafily given it by mixing a {mall quantity of maftich, or 
of fandarach, in the folution. 

It is the general opinion of thofe who have ftudied bees, 
that the willow and the poplar are the trees which prin- 
cipally furnifh them with this refin, which, when it has 
pafled through their management, we call propolis. It 
is very certain, however, that thefe are not the only trees 
which afford it, fince the bees are not found to want 
this neceflary material for their work, in places where 
there are no trees of that kind in the neighbourhood of 
the hives. 

Mr. Thorley declares, as he tells us likewife upon the 
fulleft evidence, that the combs, both in their foundation and 
fuperftru€ture, are framed of nothing but pure wax. Be- 
fides the ufes of the propolis already mentioned, theres an- 
other very fingular one, which muft by no means be pafied 
over in filence ; this is the embalming and preferving, by 
means of it, certain bodies which they know not how to dif- 
pofe of otherwife. Notwithftanding the care that the bees 
take to guard the entrance of their hives, enemies of one 
kind or other will often get in: thefe ufually fare very ill ; 
for the bee’s fting is a weapon very capable of punifhing 
fuch an intrufion, and the {warm is fo numerous, that it 
is not eafy for the intruder to efcape repeated wounds. 
When a creature of fmall fize has thus entered, and thus 
been killed for it, the bees with great care and pains carry 
him out ; for they will bear ne fort of foulnefs in the hive. 
It fometimes happens, however, that an unlucky {fnail, 
particularly of the large naked kind, crawls into the hive ; 
in this cafe he never ceafes crawling over the combs fo long 
as he lives. It is no wonder that {uch cleanly creatures as 
the bees are highly enraged at this nafty vifitor ; they foon 
furround and kill him with their ftings; but then as he is a 
load too heavy to allow a poflibility of their carrying him 
out, they prevent the mifchief attending the ftinking of 
the carcafe, by covering it over with a thick coat of 
this propolis, which perfectly well preferves it from putre- 
faction. 

The common garden fnail, with the fhell, fometimes alfo 
vifits thefe induftrious and cleanly animals ; and this creature 
they fecure in a different manner, and that at the expence 
only of -a very {mall quantity of the propolis: but Reaumur 
had an opportunity of obferving the method of deftroying 
this enemy in a very accurate and eafy manner, in one of his 
glafs hives. The fnail had entered the hive early in the 
morning, and after crawling about for fome time, had fixed 
itfelf te one of the glafs fquares by the fame glutinous 
matter, by means of which it is frequently found fixed to 
old wails aud trees; when the bees found their enemy thus 
fixed, they furrounded him, and in a few minutes formed a 
border of propolis round the verge of the mouth of the fhell : 
to this they continually added more and more, till they had 
formed fo thick a coat round it, that the fnail could never 
move from the place again. 

The {nail is eafily able to loofen the faftening which it 
gives itfelf to any place, becaufe this is done by means of 
a gum, which water will diffolve; therefore the firft 
fhower of rain, or the moilture which the animal is- able 
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to feerete from its own body, releafes it in this cafe; but 
the faftening which the bees ufe to fix the fhell to the 
glafs being a refin, this remains untouched by water, and 
mutt keep the animal fixed in its place till death, and 
even long afterwards. Reaumur’s Hilt. Inf. vol. x. p. 77, 
&e. 

Mr. Thorley obferves, that he has frequently feen fnails, 
within the boxes and at the back-window, moving about, 
changing their fituation, and continuing at times for feveral 
days together, but not fo much as a fingle bee affaulting the 
offenfive animal, or offering the leaft refiflance, but, on the 
contrary, fhunning or flying from him. He adds, that he 
has often obferved {nails coming out of the colonies, in no 
re{peét hurt or wounded, but in full health and vigour. 
Thorley’s Enquiry, &c. p. 136. 

It feems probable, that the bees are not over-curious in 
the choice of the matter of the propolis; but that many 
vegetable refins indifferently ferve for this purpofe ; it has 
been tried, however, whether they would ufe common tur- 
pentine, and fome other of the refins in ufe among us by 
laying them before their hives; but without fuccefs. This 
is an experiment, however, that requires frequent repetition ; 
fince there are many feafons at which the bee has no occafion 
for this matter. 

The propolis is by fome efteemed fovereign in difeafes of 
the nerves. It is allo ufed to make holes in abfceffes; and 
being heated on the fire, its vapour is received for inveterate 
coughs. 

M. Vauguelin has analyfed this fubftance. For this pur- 
pofe 100 grammes of it were digefted, for twenty-four hours, 
in very pure alcohol. The liquor acquired a deep red tint ; 
and was thus filtered. Frefh fpirit of wine was put to the 
refidue, and left to digeft again in the cold during twenty- 
four hours. As it had gained but little colour, a third 

uantity of alcohol was added to the marc, then boiled for a 
rian minutes: and filtered quite hot. Six portions of al- 
cohol were fucceflively added to the marc and boiled ; finally, 
to deprive it of the fat matters it retained from fragments 
of bees, as well as fome vegetable fubitances and grains of 
fand, boiling fulphuric ether was poured on it, and the mafs 
was prefled through a fine ftrainer. The relidue dried, 
weighed 14 grammes. 

To obtain the fubftance which had been diffolved by the 
alcohol, the whole quantity that had been employed in the 
different wafhings was colleéted, and pafled through a fine 
ftrainer, which {topped all. the matter precipitated by the 
cold. This refidue was wrapped in unfized paper and prefled ; 
when dried and melted, it weighed 14 grammes. 

All the alcohol was then diftilled and reduced to three- 
fourths of its quantity. The liquor which came over had an 
aromatic odour; but it did not render water turbid, nor was 
it acid. What remained in the retort was of a deeper colour. 
Its precipitate by water was ropy, like the refins which are 
obtained by the fame means. By diluting this liquor with 
water and boiling it, a refiniform mafs was obtained, on cool- 
ing, of ared-brown colour, femi-tranfparent, and very brit- 
tle, which weighed 57 grammes. The waterin which this 
matter had been diffolved, contained an acid. 

This refinous mafs, or pure propolis, melts readily on the 
fire: it yields by diftillation a volatile oil, white and of a very 
agreeable {mell. The fixed part then acquires a deeper co- 
lour and becomes harder: it is foluble in fixed and volatile 
oils. It is atrue refin, very fimilar to balfam of Peru, of 
which it contains the acid. ‘ 

The 14 grammes of precipitate produced by cooling, 
were true wax, poffefling all its properties. It remains to 
be known whether this wax is a€tually mixed with the pro- 
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polis by the bees ; or whether, in collecting the latter with 
too little care, the wax is not united to the relia. 
Grarnmes. 
Pure wax - - - - . 14 
Pure refinof propolis - - ale gyne 
Refiduum of extraneous bodies - - 14 
Lofs ; acid ; aroma - - - 15 
100 


PROPOMA, a name given by the ancients to a potion 
prepared of honey and wine boiled together: the propor- 
tions were four parts of wine to one of honey. 

PROPORTION, Prororrio, in Arithmetic, the iden- 
tity or fimilitude of two ratios. 

Hence quantities that have the fame ratio between them, 
are faid to be proportional ; ¢. gr. if A be to B, asCtoD; 
or 8 be to 4, as 30 to 15; A, B, C, D, and 8, 4, 30, and 
15, are faid to be in proportion, or are fimply called pro- 
portionals. 

Proportion is frequently confounded with ratio ; yet the 
two have, in reality, very different ideas, which ought by all 
means to be diftinguifhed. 

Ratio is properly, that relation or habitude of two 
things, which determines the quantity of one from the 
quantity of another, without the intervention of any third ; 
thus we fay, the ratio of 5 and 1ois 2; the ratio of 12 and 
24 18 2. ’ 

_ Proportion is the famenefs or likenefs of two fuch rela 
tions ; thus the relations between 5 and 10, and 12 and 24, 
being the fame, or equal, the four terms are faid to be in 
proportion. Hence ratio exifts between two numbers ; but 
proportion requires a‘ leaft three. 

Proportion, in fine, is the habitude or relation of two ra- 
tios, when compared together ; as ratio is of two quantities. 
See Ratio. 

Proportion again is frequently confounded with progref. 
fion. In effet, the two often coincide: the difference be- 
tween them only confifts in this, that progreffion is a partis 
cular {pecies of proportion; in which the fecond of the 
three terms is a mean proportional between the other two, 
or has the fame ratie to the third, which the firft has to the 
fecond. 

A.dd to this, that proportion is confined to three terms, 
but progreflion goes on to infinity (fo that progreffion is a 
feries or continuation of proportions) ; and that in four 
terms, 3, 6, 12, 24, proportion is only between the two 
couples 3 and 6, and 12 and 24; but the progreffion is be- 
tween all the four terms. See PRroGression. 

Proportion, as Dr. Clarke has fhewn in his correfpondence 
with Leibnitz (fee his “ Works,” vol. iv. p- 681, fol.j, is 
fometimes confounded with quantity. Proportions, he fays, 
are not quantities, but the proportions of quantities. Tf 
they were quantities, they would be the quantities of quan- 
tities, which is abfurd. Alfo, if they were quantities, 
they would (like all other quantities) increafe always by ad- 
dition : but the addition of the proportion of 1 to 1, tothe 
proportion of 1 to 1, makes {till no more than the pro- 
portion of 1 to 1; and the addition of the proportion of 
ito 1, to the proportion of 1 toa, does not make the 
proportion of 13 to 1, but the proportion only of 4 to 1, 
That which mathematicians fometimes inaccurately call the 
quantity of proportion is (accurately and #tri@ly {peaking) 
only the quantity of the relative or comparative magnitude 
of one thing with regard to another ; and proportion is not 
the comparative magnitude itfelf, but the comparifon of re- 
lation of the magnitude to another. The proportion of 6 
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tor, with regard tothat of 3 to 1, isnot a double quantity 
of proportion, but the proportion of a double quantity, 
and in general, what they call « eee ne a greater or lefs 
proportion, is not bearing a greater or lefs quantity of pro- 
portion or relation,” but ¢ bearing the proportion or relation 
of a greater or lefs quantity to another :’’ it is not a greater 
or lefs quantity of comparifon, but the comparifon of a 
greater or lefs quantity. Thus, alfo, the logarithmic ex- 
preffion of a proportion is not (as Leibnitz ttyles it) a mea- 
fure, but only an artificial index or fign of proportion: 
it is not the exprefling ef a quantity of proportion, but 
barely a denoting of the number of times that any pro- 
portion is repeated or complicated. The logarithm of 
the proportion of equality is o; and yet it is as real 
and as much a proportion, as any other: and when the 
logarithm is negative, as 1, yet the proportion of which 
it is the fign or index, is itfelf affirmative. Duplicate 
or triplicate proportion does not denote a double or 
triple quantity of proportion, but the number of times that 
the proportion is repeated. The tripling of any magni- 
tude or quantity once produces a magnitude or quantity, 
which to the former bears the proportion of 3 to1. The 
tripling it a /econd time produces (not a double quantity of 
proportion, but) a magnitude or quantity, which to the 
former bears the proportion (called duplicate) of g to 1. 
The tripling it a third time produces (not a triple quantity 
of proportion, but) a magnitude or quantity, which to the 
former bears the proportion (called friplicate) of 27 to 
Ly KC. 

Proportion is faid to be continual, when the confequent of 
the firft ratio is the fame with the antecedent of the fecond ; 
as, if 3 be to 6, as 6 to 12. 

The proportion is faid to be di/crete, or interrupted, when 
the confequent of the firft ratio differs from the antecedent 
of the fecond ; as, if 3 be to 6, as 4 to 8. 

Proportion, again, is either faid to be arithmetical, or geo- 
metrical ; as the ratios are. 

Proportion, Arithmetical, is the equality of two or more 
arithmetical ratios, or the equality of difference between 
three or more feparate quantities. 

Thus, 1, 2, 3, and 2, 5, 8, 11, 14, are in arithmetical 
proportion ; becaufe there is the fame difference betwixt the 
numbers compared, which are 1 to 2, and 2 to 3; or 2 to5, 
and 5 to 8, &c. 

If every term have the fame ratio to the next, as the firft 
has to the fecond, the terms are faid to be in continual 
arithmetical proportion ; as 5, 7, 9, II, 13, 15. 

If the ratio between any two terms differs from that of 
any others, the terms are faid to be in arithmetical pru- 
portion difcrete, or interrupted; as where 2: 5::6:9, 
the ratios of 5 and 6 being different from that of 2 and 5. 

A feries of more than Ee terms in arithmetical propor- 
tion, forms an arithmetical progre/ion ; which fee. 

1. If three numbers be in arithmetical proportion, the 
fum of the extremes is equal to double the middle term: 
thus, in 3, 7, 11, the fum of 3 and 11 is equal to twice 
Ty Viz. 14. ‘ 

Hence we have a rule for finding a mean arithmetical pro- 
portional between two given numbers ; half the fum of the 
two being the mean required: thus, half the fum of 11 and 
3> Viz. 14, 18 7. 

2. If four numbers be in arithmetical proportion, the fum 
af the extremes is equal to the fum of the middle terms : 
thus, in 2;3::4:5, the fum of 5 and 2 is equal to the 
fum of 3 and 4, viz. 7. 

Hence, four terms in arithmetical proportion are ftill pro- 
portional, if taken inverfely, 5:4:: 3:23 or alternately, 
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thus, 2:4:: 3:55 or inverfely and alternately, thus 5: 
aie ge ze 

3. If two numbers in arithmetical proportion be added to 
other two, the lefs to the lefs, &c. their difference is ina 
duplicate ratio, i. e. double that of the refpective parts 
added: thus, if to 3: 5 be added 7: 9, the fums are 10: 
145 whofe difference 4, is double the difference of 3 : 5, or 
7:9. And if to this fum you add other two, the dif- 
ference of the laft fum will be triple the fum of the firft two, 
and fo on. 

If two.arithmetical proportionals be fubtracted from two 
others in the fame ratio, the lefs from the lefs, &c. the 
arithmetical ratio of the remainder is 9. Thus, fromg:7 
taking 5: 3, the remainders are 4, 4. 

Hence, if arithmetical proportionals be multiplied by the 
{ame number, the difference of their produéts will contain 
the firit difference as oft as the multiplier contains unity : 
thus, 3:5, multiplied by 4, produce 12, 20, whofe dif- 
ference 8 is equal to 4 times 2, the difference of 3 and 5. 

4. Iftwo numbers in arithmetical proportion be added 
to, or multiplied by other two in another ratio of the fame 
kind, lefs by lefs, &c. the fums are in a ratio which is the 
{um of the ratios added or multiplied: thus 2: 4 and 3:9 
being added, the fums are 5: 13, whofe difference is 8, 
the fum of 2 and 6, the difference of the numbers given. 

Proportion, Geometrical, is the equality of two geo- 
metrical ratios, or comparifons of two couples of quan- 
tities. 

Thus 4: 8 :: 12:24, are in geometrical proportion ; the 
ratio of 4 and 8 being equal to that of 12 and 24; i. e. 4 is 
contained as often in 8 as 12 isin 24. Again; g, 3, I, 
= in geometrical proportion, g being triple of 3, as 3 is 
of 1. 

If, in a feries of terms, there be the fame ratio between 
every two terms, that there is between the firft and fecond, 
they are faid to be continual geometrical proportionals ; as 
Wiel 2st, ANG Ss 

If any two terms have a different ratio from that of the 
firit and fecond, they are faid to be ina disjun@, or inter- 
rupted geometrical proportion; as are 2: 4::3:63 where 
21s to 4, as 3 to 6; but not foas 4 to 3. : 

A feries of progreffion of more than four geometrical pro- 
portionals is called a geometrical progreffion ; which fee. 

1. If three quantities be in continual geometrical proper- 
tion, the product of the two extremes is equal to the {quare 
of the middle term: thus, in 6: 12 :: 12:24, the produé& 
of 6 and 24 is equal to the fquare of 12, viz. 144. Hence 
we have a rule, 

2. To finda mean geometrical proportional between two 
numbers, e. gr. 8 and 72. 

Multiply one of the numbers by the other, and from the 
product 576, extract the fquare root 24; this will be the 
mean required. 

3. To find a fourth proportional to three given num- 
bers, e. gr. 3, 12, 53; ora third proportional to two given 
numbers. 

Multiply the fecond 12 into the third 5, in the firft cafe ; 
and in the latter multiply the fecond into itfelf; divide the 
product by the firft 3, the quotient 20 is the fourth propor- 
tional fought in the one, or the third in the other. 

The folution of this problem is what we popularly call 
the rule of proportion, or the golden rule, or rule of three. 

4. If four numbers be in geometrical proportion, the pro- 
duét of the extremes is equal to the product of the two mid- 
dle terms: thus, in 2:53: 4:10, the produc of 10 and 2 
is equal to that of 5 and 4; viz. 20. Hence, 

5. If four numbers reprefented by a: 6::¢: d, be either 
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in arithmetical or geometrical proportion; they will alfo 
be in the fame, if taken inverfely, viz. d:c::b:a3 or 
alternately, as a:¢::4:d; or alternately and inverfely, as 
d:bi:c:a 

6. If the two terms of a geometrical ratio be added to, 
or fubtraéted from other two in the fame ratio, the lefs to 
or from the lefs, &c. the fums or differences are in the 
fame ratio: thus in 6: 3 :: 10: 5, where the common ratio 
is 2, 6, added to 10, makes 16, as 3 to5 makes 8; and 
16: 8 is in the fame ratio as 6: 3, or 10:5. Again, if 16 
be to 8 as 6 to 3, their differences 10 and 5 are in the fame 
ratio. 

The reverfe of which propofition is likewife true ; viz. if 
te or from any two numbers be added or fubtra¢ted other 
two, if their fums or differences be in the fame geometrical 
ratio as the firft two, the numbers added or fubtracted are in 
the fame ratio. Hence, 

7. If the antecedents, or the confequents, of two equal 
geometrical ratios, 3 : 6, and 12 : 24, be divided by the fame 
3; in the former cafe, the quotients 1 and 4 will have the 
fame ratios to the confequents, viz. 1: 63:4: 243 and in 
the latter, the antecedents will have the fame ratio to the 
quotients, viz. 3: 1::12: 4. 

8. If the antecedents or confequents of fimilar ratios, 
2: 6, and 3: 9, be multiplied by the fame quantity 6; in 
the former cafe, the fata 12 and 18 have the fame ratio to 
the confequents, viz. 12:6::18:93 and in the latter, 
the antecedents have. the fame ratio to the produéts, viz. 
QP GORI 9) 54. , 

g. If in a geometrical proportion 3 : 6 :: 12 : 24, the 
antecedents be multiplied or divided by the fame number 2, 
and the confequents be multiplied or divided by the fame 
number 3; in the former cafe, the faéta, in the latter, the 
quotients, will be the fame proportion, viz. 6: 18 :: 24: 
Was “andeEls 32842 12. 

10. If ina proportion 4: 2 :: 10: 5, the antecedent of 
the firft ratio be to its confequent, as the antecedent of the 
fecond to its confequent ; then by compofition, as the fum 
of the antecedent and confequent of the firft ratio is to the 
antecedent or confequent of the firft, fo 1s the {um of the 
antecedent and confequent of the fecond to the antecedent 
or confequent of the fecond; viz. 6: 2:3: 15:5, or 6: 
gr erg! Tol 

11. If ina proportion 6 : 4 :: 15 : 10, as the antecedent 
of the firft ratio is to its confequent, fo is the antecedent of 
the other to its confequent; then, by divifion, as the dif- 
ference of the terms of the firft ratio is to its antecedent or 
confequent, fo is the difference of the terms of the fecond 
ratio to its antecedent or confequent, viz. 2: 4 3: § 3 10, 
pn ze16 85°95 15. 

12. If ina proportion 4: 2 :: 6: 3, as the antecedent 
of the firft ratio is to its confequent, fo is the antecedent of 
the fecond to its confequent ; and as the confequent of the 
firft ratio is to another number 8, fo is the confequent of the 
fecond to another number 12; viz. 2: 8:: 3: 123 then will 
the antecedent of the firft be to 8, as the antecedent of the 
fecond to 12, viz. 4:8 ::6: 12. 

13. If in a proportion 8:4:: 12:6, as the antecedent 
of the firft ratio is to its confequent, fo is the antecedent of 
the fecond to its confequent ; and as the confequent of the firft 
‘ratio is to another number 16, fo ts another number 3 to the 
antecedent of the fecond, viz. 4: 16:: 3:123 then will the 
antecedent of the firft be to 16, as 3 to the confequent of 
the fecond, viz. 8: 16:: 3: 6. 

14. Suppofe any four proportional quantities, viz. 3: 6 
:: 12: 243 and any other four proportional quantities, 1 : 3 
29: 273 if you multiply the feveral terms of the latter into 
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thofe of the former, the produéts will likewife be propor- 
tional, viz. 3: 18:: 108 : 648. 

15. If there be feveral quantities continually propor- 
tional, A, B, C, D, &c. the firft A is to the third C, in a 
duplicate ratio; to the fourth D, in a triplicate ratio, &c. 
of the firft A to the fecond B. 

16. If there be three numbers in continual proportion, 
the difference of the firft and fecond will be a mean propor- 
tional between the difference of the firft and fecond term, 
and the difference of the fecond and third, and the firft 
term. 

Proportion, in Mufic, equality between two ratios. 
There are four kinds of proportion: arithmetical, geo- 
metrical, harmonical, and contra-harmonic. In order to 
comprehend all thefe proportions, it is neceflary to under- 
{tand the calculations with which authors have loaded the 
theory of mufic. ) 

Proportion, Harmonical or Mujical, is a third kind of 
proportion formed out of the other two, thus: of three 
numbers, if the firft be to the third as the difference of the 
firft and fecond to the difference of the fecond and third; 
the three numbers are in harmonical proportion. 

Thus 2, 3, 6, are harmonical, becaufe 2: 6:: 1: 3. 
So alfo four numbers are harmonical, when the firft is to the 
fourth as the difference of the firft and fecond to the differ- 
ence of the third and fourth. 

Thus 24, 16, 12, 9, are harmonical, becaufe 24: 9 :: 
8:3. By continuing the proportional terms in the firft 
cafe, there arifes an harmonical progreflion, or feries. 

1. If three or four numbers in harmonical proportion be 
multiplied or divided by the fame number, the produds or 
quotients will alfo be in harmenical proportion: thus, if 
6, 8, 12, which are harmonical, be divided by 2, the quo- 
tients 3, 4, 6, are alfo harmonical; and reciprocally their 
produéts by 2, viz. 6, 8, 12. 

2. To find an harmonical mean between two numbers 
given; divide double the produ€&t of the two’ numbers by 
their fum, the quotient is the mean required; thus fuppofe 
3 and 6 the extremes, the product of thefe is 18, which 
doubled, gives 36; this divided by 9 (the fum of 3 and 6), 
gives the quotient 4. Whence 3, 4, 6, are harmonical. 

3. To find a third harmonical proportional to two num- 
bers given. 

Call one of them the firft term, and the other the fecond ; 
multiply them together, and divide the produét by the 
number remaining after the fecond is fubtra¢ted from double 
the firft: the quotient is a third harmonical proportional : 
thus, fuppofe the given terms 3, 4, their produc 12 di- 
vided by 2 (the remainder after 4 is taken from 6, the 
double of the firft), the quotient is 6, the harmonical third 
fought. 

4. To find a fourth harmonical proportional to three 
terms given: niultiply'the firft into the third, and divide the 
product by the number remaining after the middle or fecond 
is f{ubtraéted from double the firit ; the quotient is a third 
harmonical proportional: thus fuppofing the numbers 9, 
12, 16, a fourth will be found by the rule to be 24. 

5. If there be four numbers difpofed in order, of which 
one extreme and the two middle terms are in arithmetical 
proportion ; and the fame middle terms, with the other ex- 
treme, are in harmonical proportion, the four are in geo- 
metrical proportion: as here, 2 : 3 :: 4: 6¢ which are geo- 
metrical ; of which, 2, 3, 4, are arithmetical, and 3, 4, 6, 
harmonical. 

6. If betwixt any two numbers ycu put an arithmetical 
mean, and alfo an harmonical one, the fourth will be in geo- 
metrical proportion: thus, betwixt 2 and 6, an arithmetical 
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mean is4, and an harmonical one 3; and the four 2: 3 +: 4 
: 6, are geometrical. 

We have this notable difference between the three kinds 
of proportion; that from any given number we can raife a 
continued arithmetical feries increafing in infinitum, but not 
decreafing ; the harmonical is decreafable in infinitum, but 
not increafable ; the geometrical is both. 

Proportion, Contra-harmonical. See CONTRA-HARMO- 
NICAL. 

Prorortion, Extreme and Mean. See EXTREME. 

Proportion, Jnordinate. See INORDINATE. 

Provortion, Reciprocal. See Reciprocal. 

Provortion of Equality. See Equarity. 

Proportion, Compofition of. See CoMPOSITION. 

Provortion, Rule of. See Rute. 

Proportion, Terms of. See TERM. 

Proportion is alfo ufed for the relation between unequal 
things of the fame kind, by which their feveral parts cor- 
refpond to each other with an equal augmentation, or di- 
minution. 

Thus, in reducing a figure into little, or enlarging it, 
care is taken to obferve an equal diminution, or enlarge- 
ment, through all its parts; fo that if one line, e. gr. be 
contraéted by one-third of its length, all the reft fhall be 
contra¢ted in the fame proportion. 

The making of reduétions of this kind is the great ufe of 
the proportional compafies. 

Proportion, in Law. 
RANDA. “ 

Proportion, -in Architedure, denotes the jutt magnitude 
of the members of each part of a building, and the relation 
of the feveral parts to the whole ; e. gr. of the dimenfions of 
acolumn, &c. with regard to the ordonnance of the whole 
building. 

One of the greateft differences among architedts, M. 
Perrault obferves, is in the proportions of the heights of en- 
tablatures with refpe& to the thicknefs of the columns, to 
which they are always to be accommodated. See Enras- 
LATURE. 

In effeét there is fcarcely any work, either of the ancients 
or moderns, in which this proportion is not different ; fome 
entablatures are even nearly twice as high as others; yet it 
is certain, this proportion ought of all others to be moft re- 
gulated : none being of greater importance, as there is none 
im which a defe¢t is fooner fpied, nor any in which it 1s more 
fhocking. 

Proporrion is likewife underftood of the magnitudes of 
the members of architecture, flatues, or the like, with re- 
gard to the diftance whence they are to be viewed. 

The mof celebrated architeéts are much divided in their 
opinions on this fubje& ; fome will have it, that the. parts 
ought to be enlerged in proportion to their elevation ; and 
others, that they ought to remain im their natural dimen- 
fions.. See STATUE. 

Proportion, in Painting, is the jult magnitude of the 
feveral members of a figure, a group, &c. with regard to 
one another, to the whole figure, the group, and the entire 
piece. 

Proportion makes one of the moft important articles in 
the drt of painting, the principal fubjeé& it is employed in 
being the human body: for which reafon, the curious in 
that art will net be .difpleafed with the following {cheme of 
the rules and laws of it. 

By the way let it be obferved, 1. That to meafure-and 
fet off proportions, they either divide the module into 
twelve pacts, anditubdivide each of thefe into-four; or-ele 
they divide the face into three lengths of the nofe, fubdi- 
on 5 
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viding each length into twelve; or, laitly, divide the whole 
face into three, and fubdivide each of thofe into four; which 
laft method is what we fhall here follow. 

2. That the multiplicity of little meafures is to be ftu- 
dioufly avoided, becaufe they confound, and becaufe they 
require great {kill in ofteology to hit juitly. 

3- That in meafuring there be a regard had to the re- 
lievo or juttings out of figures. 

Proportion, Rules of. In the proportions of the hu- 
man figure, regard is had to the age, fex, and quality. 
See Face. 

As to age, we confider the ftages of it, infancy, youth, 
and manhood. For the firft, at three years of age, we 
count five lengths of the face from top to toe; wz. from 
the tip of the head to the bottom of the belly, three ; 
thence to the foot, two; breadth about the fhoulders, one 
face one-eighth; and in the place of the hips, one face. 

At four years, the height is fix faces one-third; viz. 
from the top of the head to the bottom of the belly, three 
faces one-third; thence to the fole of the foot, three 
faces; the breadth about the fhoulders, one face two-thirds ; 
about the haunches, one face one-third. 

At five years, the height of fix faces one-half, one-third 
abated, the lower being fhorter. 

In youth, at twelve years, we have two proportions; the 
one from nature, which gives nine faces for the height ; for 
the breadth about the fhoulders, two faces; about the 
haunches, one face one-third; the other from the antique 
ftatues, as that of Laocoon, &c. which gives the height, ten 
faces one-half; the breadth from one fhoulder to another, 
one face two-thirds; at the haunches one face two-thirds ; 
at the place of the mufcle called va/fus externus, two; at 
the thigh, one ; the knee, two-thirds and one-half, a fubdi- 
vilion; and at the ankles, one-third. 

In the ftate of manhood, when the proportions are ar- 
rived at perfection, we reckon the height ten faces; the 
firft, from the top of the head to the nottril; the fecond, 
to the hole in the neck between the clavicles; the third, to 
the pit of the ftomach, called cartilago enfiformis ; the fourth, 
to the navel; the fifth, to the pyramidal mufcles; thence 
to the knee, two faces two-thirds ; and as much to the fole of 
the foot. The extent of the arms is the fame with the 
height ; viz. from the tip of the long finger to the joint of 
the wrift, one face ; thence to the elbow, one face one-third ; 
thence to the juncture of the fhoulders, one face one-third ; 
thence to the hole in the neck, one face one-third ; in all, five 
heads: which, witli the five of the other arm, give ten: 
the thickuefs of the arms to be adjufted by the quality or 
character. ; : 

As to the breadth of the figure feen frontwife, the width 
of the fhoulders acrofs the deltoides is two faces two- 
thirds; breadth of the peCtoral mufcle, to the jun@ture of the 
arm, two. About the haunches, where the obliqui extern 
are, one face two-thirds, and the fubdivifions. The thighs, 
at the biggeft place, one. The knee one-third, three fub- 
divifions one-half. The leg, at the thickeit, two-thirds, and 
one fubdivifion. The extreme of the ankle one-third, one 
{ubdivifion one-half. The feet, one-third, and one-half a 
fubdivifion. Their length, one face one-third, one fitb- 
divifion. Others, meafuriag by the length of the’ whole 
head, make only eight heads in height and breadth, thus; 
the head, one; thence to the bottom of the breaits, one: 
thence to the navel, one; thence to the yard, one; thence 
to the middle of the thigh, one ; thence to the lower part of 
the knee, one; thence to the {fall of the leg, one; thence 
to the bottom of the foot, one. 

The breadth thus: from the end of the long finger to the 
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wrilt, one; thence to the bend of the arm, one; thence to 
the bottom of the fhoulder, one ; thence over to the other 
fhoulder, two; thence to the end of the other long finger, 
three. 

To thefe general proportions may be added others, which 
ufually obtain ; as, that the hand is to be of the length of 
the face, the thumb the length of the nofe; and the great 
toe the fanie ; the two nipples, and the hole in the neck, 
make a jutt equilateral triangle ; the {pace between the eye 
is the breadth of au eye; the breadth of thie thigh, at the 
thickeit, is double that of the thickeft part of the leg, and 
treble that of the {malleft: from the top of the head to the 
nofe, the fame as from the top of the nofe. to the chin. 
The dittance from the chin to the throat-pit, is the breadth 
of the throat ; the diftance of the centre of the eye to the 
eye-brow, the fame as the prominence of the noitrils, and 
the {pace between them and the upper lip; the length of 
the fore-finger the fame as the {pace thence to the wrilt ; the 
{pace from the tip of the fore-finger to the wrift, the length 
of the face. 

. Forthe fex, the proportions of. man and woman differ in 
height, in that the woman has a longer neck ; the parts at 
the breaits, and the lower parts of the belly, bigger by 
half a part; which makes the fpace from the breaft to the 
navel lefs by one part; and the thigh fhorter by a third 
part. 

_ As to breadth, a woman hath her breaits and -fhoulders 
narrower, and her haunches larger; and thighs, at the place 
of their articulation, larger; arms and legs thicker, feet 
ftraighter ; and becaufe women are more fat and flefhy, their 
mufcles are lefs feen, and therefore the contours are more 
{mooth and even. 

Young maids have little heads, long necks, low or down 
fhoulders, flender bodies, haunches big, legs and thighs long, 
feet little. 

Young men have the neck thicker than women, the 
Shoulders and breaits larger, the belly and haunches nar- 
rower, legs and thighs flenderer, and feet larger. 

As to the quality of fubjeéts, we are either to follow 
fimple nature, or fine and agreeable nature, or to choofe na- 
ture, or exceed it. In following /mple nature, in common 
and country fubjeéts, men of dull wit, and a moilt tempera- 
ment, are to be of a heavier and rougher proportion, the 
mufcles appearing but little diftinguifhed, the head big, 
neck fhert, fhoulders high, ftomach little, knees and thighs 
thick, and feet large. 

In nature, as fine and agreeable, for ferious hiftories, &c. 
the figures of the heroes to be well fhaped, the haunches 
high and upright, the joints well knit, little, and compa, 
and free from flefh and fat. 

Military men are to have their head little, neck thick and 
nervous, fhoulders large and high, body and paps elevated, 
haunches and belly little, thighs mufcular, principal mufcles 
raifed up and knit together at the heads; the legs {mooth, 
feet Mender, foles hollow. 

Nature is fometimes to be /éle&ed, i. c. made up of parts 
from various good originals, to form extraordinary and per- 
fett figures for great and heroic fubjeéts; as in Roman 
hiftories; giving, thus, a charafter of force fufficient to 
exccute actions agreeable to the defcription the poets, &c. 
make. 

Laftly, fometimes nature is to be exceeded, as in repre- 
fentations of fabulous deities, of heroes and giants: in thefe 
the great pieces, which ferye to form the body, are to be 
fet ont in meafures agrecable to the height ; only diverfifying 
ahem by the bignefs. lsd 
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In the rule of proportions, it is to be obfer'ved, that there 
is a difference in the contours of fome parts, when put in 
different poftures: thus, when the arm is bent, it is larger 
than when ftraight ; and the fame is true of the foot and 
knee, as is fhewn by Leonardo da Vinci. 

Prorontion, Rule of, in Arithmetic, a rule whereby we 
find a fourth proportional to three numbers given. 

This is popularly called the golden rule, and fometimes 
the rule of three. 

PROPORTION, orga of, amame by which the French, 
and after them fome Englifh authors, call the fedor. See 
its conftruétion and ufe under the article Sector. 

Provortions, Definite, in Chemifiry, the limited propor- 
tions in which the elemeutary bodies combine, to form com- 
pound bodies. 

When the conftituents of any compound are prefented to 
each other under the moft favourable circumftances, they 
are found to unite in certain definite proportions. ~If one of 
the elementary bodies be in excefs, the proportions of the 
compound will not be varied, except by fome definite quan- 
tity. The excefs will always be found diftin@ from the 
compound. When metallic zinc is added to fulphuric acid 
and water, the oxyd of zinc, formed at the expence of the 
water, continues to be diffolved by the acid to a certain 
point, beyond which no more of the metal will be diffolved, 
whatever quantity may be prefent. If to a given quantity 
of nitric or muriatic acid, lime be added from time to time, 
the lime will be diflolved in the acid, forming a tran{parent 
folution. This, however, can go on only to a limited ex- 
tent. Beyond this pomt, if more lime be added, it will fall 
to the bottom of the veflel, and will not be changed. If 
oxygen and hydrogen gafes be mixed in any other propor- 
tions by volume, than one of the former to two of the lat- 
ter, and exploded by the eleétric fpark, the excefs of the 
one will remain unchanged ia its gafeous form. Numerous 
examples might be quoted to fhew the truth of this law of 
mutual faturation, while very few, if any, can be adduced 
to prove the contrary. This law is found to be more con- 
{picuous where the ftrength of chemical affinity is great, as 
in the oxydation of metals, and the formation of falts. 

It is rather remarkable, that chemitts, with fo many fads 
before their eyes, have frequently adopted a loofe language, 
completely at variance with all thefe facts. We often read 
in chemical books, of falts having flight excefles of acid or 
bafe, and of metals oxydated by flight degrees; at the fame 
time that they were aware, agreeably to the general opinion, 
that each of the falts afforded an uniform analyfis, under 
whatever circumftances they were formed, and that each of 
the metals had a determined number of oxyds, in each of 
which the dofes of oxygen were uniform. 

No one feems to have inveftizated this important branch 
of chemical fcience, till the caufe of limited proportions 
began to be fought for. We may with great. truth affert, 
that twenty years ago no chemift had an idea that the pro- 
portions of compound bodies would ever be obtained with 
more accuracy than is afforded by analyfis. We may fee, 
that Bergman and Black were aware that bodies combined 
in limited dofes or proportions. Richter adopted numbers 
to exprefs the quantities of each of the acids to faturate a 
given quantity of bafe. Mr. Higginsof Dublin, ma work 
entitled ““ A Treatife on Phlogiiton,” makes ule of the 
language of atoms, or particles, mw a way that proved he 
had a clear idea of the laws of definite proportions, but not 
to a greater extent than was known to Bergman and Black. 
So little had he any idea of its real importauce, that he does 
mot even dwellin particular upon it ; fo that nothing messes 
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known of his opinions, than what 1s oe from the lan- 
guage ufed to fhew the inconfiftency of the phlogiftic theory. 
In fome parts of his work he adopts a language very dif- 
cordant with the laws of limited proportions, fo much fo, 
that if it had been found that bodies unite in any proportion, 
Mr. Higgins might have had an equal claim to prior dif- 
covery. ‘ 

What had hitherto been done in the theory of definite 
proportions, did not admit of being ufed to any advantage 
in chemical fcience. Mr. John Dalton of Manchetter was 
the firft who gave it a fyftematic form. Richter, although 
he found that the relative quantities of the acids to faturate 
a given quantity of bafe might be exprefled by numbers, 
did not feem to be aware, that all bodies fufceptible of 
combination might be exprefled by numbers, which would 
determine the ratios of the component parts. This theory, 
which has been ftrongly confirmed by faéts, is as important 
in chemical fcience, as a knowledge of the laws of motion 
is te mechanical fcience. 

It is worthy of remark, that many of our modern dif- 
coveries have been anticipated by the comprehenfive 
mind of fir Ifaac Newton. In the latter part of the 
31ft query to his Optics, at a time when {fo little was 
known of chemiftry, he not only points out and developes 
the laws of chemical affinity, but he lays the foundation of 
the theory fince difcovered by Dalton, and to a certain ex- 

-tent embraced by the moit eminent chemifts of the prefent 
day. The paflage is fo remarkable, that we feel juftified 
in giving a quotation of the moft ftniking part. 

After {peaking of the laws of chemical attra¢tion, he 
proceeds as follows (page 375.) : “ All thefe things being 
confidered, it feems probable to me, that God in the be- 
ginning formed matter in folid, mafly, hard, impenetrable, 
moveable particles, of"fuch fizes and figures, and with 
fuch other properties, and in fuch proportion to fpace, as 
moft conduced to the end for which he formed them ; and 
thefe primitive particles being folids, are incomparably 
harder than any porous bodies compounded of them; even 
fo very hard as never to wear or break in pieces: no 
ordinary power being able to divide what God himfelf 
made one in the firit creation. While the particles con- 
tinue entire, they may compofe bodies of one and the fame 
nature and texture in all ages; but fhould they wear away 
or break in pieces, the nature of things depending upon 
them would be changed. Water and earth compofed of 
old worn-out particles, and fragments of particles, would 
not be of the fame nature and texture now with water and 
earth compofed of entire particles in the beginning. And, 
therefore, that nature may be lafting, the changes of cor- 
poreal things are to be placed only in the various fepara- 
tions and new aflociations and motions of thefe permanent 
particles, compound bodies being apt to break, not in the 
midft of folid particles, but where thofe particles are laid 
together, and only touch in a few points.” 

Although fir Ifaac Newton, with mathematicians in 
oe might conceive the infinite divifibility of matter, he 

eems to have been well aware, that in nature its divifibility 
is limited to the hard and impenetrable atoms to which he 
alludes in the above quotation. The idea of atoms which 
are hard and unchangeable appears very plaufible, even in 
the aggregation of a mafs of fimple matter. We cannot well 
account for the change of volume from change of temperature, 
without fuppofing the body to be conitituted of atoms or 
particles, placed at different diftances from each other, by 
the change of force exifting in them, which is always the dif- 
ference between the attraction of the atoms, and the repul- 


fion of the caloric with which they are furrounded. How 
much more, however, the exittence of definite atoms appears 
probable in the contemplation of a compound body. No- 
thing is more evident, than that the compofition muft ccm- 
mence with maffes of the elementary matter of fome mag- 
nitude. If their magnitude were to vary under different 
circumftances, and to any extent arifing from the infinite 
divifibility of matter, there would not only arife an in- 
finite number of compounds of the fame elements, from a 
variety in their proportions, but we fhould find compound 
bodies to vary even with the fame proportion of their 
elements, owing to a different fize in the integrant particles. 
We find, however, in nature, that the proportions of bodies 
are definite, and we have no inftance of compound bodies 
being different in their properties, when they afford the 
fame analyfis. Hence we have {trong grounds to conclude 
with the great luminary of {cience, that matter is not in- 
finitely divifible, and that all fimple bodies confift of {mall 
mafles, which are called atoms, beyond which divifibility is 
impracticable, and that in the compofition of fimple matter 
the union takes place between thefe primitive atoms only, 

and not between any other mafles greater or lefs than them. 
Mr. John Dalton, whofe induftry and patience can only 
be equalled by his ingenuity and profound thinking, began 
with the idea of primitive atoms, which combined with each 
other to form the different compounds. He fuppofes the 
fimple atoms to be fpherical, and that they can only com- 
bine 1 atomto 1, 1 to 2, 1 to 3, andfo on; the number of 
atoms of one element being fome multiple by a whole 
number of the atoms of the other: fo that it would be 
abfurd to fuppofe that an atom can be divided, or that 
2 can unite with 3, 3 with 4, and foon. It is from this 
impoffibility that the proportions of bodies are limited. We 
will endeavour to illuftrate this theory by feveral examples. 
Hydrogen is found to enter into compounds in lefs_ propor- 
tion than any known element ; hence it is concluded to be 
the leaft of all the atoms of the known fimple matter. 
On this account Mr. Dalton has fixed its weight at 1, or 
unity. If, in the compofition of water, which appears 
to be the only compound of oxygen and hydrogen, we 
call the hydrogen 1, we mutft call the oxygen 7. 
latter is therefore ufed to exprefs the relative weight 
of the atom of oxygen. In the analyfis of the firft oxyd 
of lead it is found to confift of 95 of lead, and 7 of oxy- 
gen, in 102 parts. It may be inferred that the relative 
weight of the atom of lead is 95, or 95 times heavier than 
hydrogen. Again, if galena, or the fulphuret of lead, 
which contains the leait proportion of fulphur, afford on 
the analyfis of 109 parts, 95 of lead, and 14 of fulphur, 
it is inferred that the atom of fulphur is 14 times heavier 
than hydrogen, and 14 will be therefore the number to re- 
prefent the weight of an atom of fulphur. In burning 
carbon in oxygen gas, the bulk of the gas is not changed, 
but its fpecific gravity is increafed from 14 to 19.4. This 
proves that the carbon, added to 14 of oxygen, to form car- 
bonic acid, is 5.4. Hence the weight of the atom of carbon 
is rated by Mr. Dalton at 5.4. In like manner, the rela- 
tive weights of the atoms of the other inflammable bo- 
dies may be found, knowing the quantity of oxygen with 
which they combine, and whether the oxyd contains the 
leaft proportion of oxygen. If the oxyd be the firft oxyd, 
and the oxygen be 7, the weight of the inflammable bafe 
will be the number for its atom. If it be in the fecond 
{tage of oxydation, then call the oxygen 14, and the weight 
of the inflammable bafe reduced to the fame ratio will be the 
weight of the atom of the fame. Of this we fhall fay 
more 
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more hereafter. We will now point out the inferences to 
be drawn from the above faéts, which will at once de- 
velope the beauty and importance of the atomic theory, as 
laid down by Mr. Dalton. The numbers being found for 
hydrogen 1, oxygen 7, fulphur 14, lead gs, and carbon 
5+43 1t will follow, that the proportions in which oxygen 
and hydrogen unite to form water, are 7 to 1. Lead 
and oxygen, to form the protoxyd of lead, will be 95 
to 7; to form the deutoxyd of lead, 95 to 2 x 7. 
This will be obvious, fince nothing lefs than a whole 
atom of oxygen, which is 7, can combine with an atom 
of lead; and hence the limitation of the proportions. 
We fhall alfo fee that lead cannot combine with ful- 
phur, except in the proportions g5 to 14, 95 to2 x 14, 
and {fo on, fince no lefs than 14 of fulphur can be added 
or combined with the lead. Carbonic oxyd contains the 
lealt proportion of oxygen, and fince the atom of carbon, if 
oxygen be called 7, mult be called 5.4, we are to con- 
clude that no lefs than 7 of oxygen can combine with 
5-4 of carbon: this forms the carbonic oxyd. The next 
portion of oxygen muft be 7 more, which will give 5.4 to 
2x7. This gives the carbonic acid. All this was well 
known to chemitts before the refearches of Dalton, but he 
was the firft to point out the means by which the com- 
pofition of other compounds may be inferred, without the 
aid of experiment. The compounds we have juit given are 
the refults of experiment as regarding the leaft proportion, 
but the atomic theory will enable us to go farther. We 
have, in the above, for inftance, no experimental data for 
the combinations of fulphur with oxygen, hydrogen, or 
sarbon, nor for carbon with hydrogen. but it will be found 
that the numbers given will exprefs the ratios of thefe 
compounds as corretly as thofe derived from experiment. 
For inftance; fulphur, when combined with oxygen in the 
leaft proportion, will be 14 to 7; the next ftage will be 
14 to 2+ 7, forming fulphurous acid; the third, 14 to 
3 + 7, which gives fulphuric acid. Sulphur, with hydro- 
gen in the leaft proportion, will be 14 of fulphur to 1 of 
hydrogen, forming fulphuret of hydrogen. ‘The compounds 
of carbon with fulphur will be 5.4 carbon to 14 of ful- 
phur, the firft compound; and 5.4 to 2 x 14, for the fe- 
cond: the latter gives the component parts of the volatile 
liquid, formerly called alcohol of fulphur, and now properly 
called fuperfulphuret of carbon. 

It will appear from the above {tatement, that if by ana- 
lyfis we can obtain a number for each of the elementary 
bodies, which is only a diftant approximation to the truth, 
thefe numbers will become corrected by trying them with 
all their different combinations, tll they finally agree among 
themfelves. ‘Fhis will fix the fcience of chemiftry upon a 
mathematical bafis: Experiment, which in chemiftry was 
till lately confidered the only teft of truth, will be now 
confidered as a rude approximation, minute accuracy de- 
pending upon calculation. 

It will be obvious, that the number which will exprefs the 
weights of the atoms of the compound bodies, will be equal 
to the fum of the weights of the elementary atoms. For 
inftance, the weight of the atom of fulphuric acid will be 
14 fulphur, added to 3 x 7 oxygen, equal to 35. In the 
fame way, the weight of the atom of oxyd of lead will be 
95 added to 7 = 102. The fulphate of lead will now be 
formed by 35 of fulphuric acid, added to 102 of oxyd of 
lead, equal to 137, which isthe weight of the atom of this 
falt. 

In order to give greater clearnefs to this theory, Mr. Dal- 
ton has ufed fymbols to reprefent the elementary atoms, 
which he combines together to make compound fymbols 


reprefenting the compounds. The general charaéter is a cir- 
cle. [he atoms are diftinguifhed from each other by figns or 
letters placed within them. This method gives a much clearer 
idea of the conititution of bodies than can be conveyed by 
any language, particularly to thofe commencing the ftudy 
of chemiftry. Mr. Dalton’s reafon for ufing the circle as 
his general character is, from its near analogy to fpherical 
particles of fimple bodies. This idea holds good with 
binary and ternary compounds only ; the quaternary com- 
pound being a tetrahedron, cannot be written upon paper, 
except by perfpective reprefentation. In the reprefenta- 
tion of a falt, the fymbol could not at all reprefent the 
form of the geometrical folid which would be formed in 
nature, and therefore might as well be reprefented by fome 
fymbol in which the elementary fymbols are more fimple. 
For this purpofe we would recommend, as the general cha- 
racter, the half of a fquare divided diagonally. The 
bodies are diltinguifhed by figures within the half {quare 
of the inflammable bodies, that for oxygen being blank. 
If it fhould be confirmed that there are other bodies of the 
fame clafs with oxygen, as is fuppofed by fir Humphry 
Davy, they may be reprefented by placing letters in the 
half {quare. ' 

The atomic theory, as advanced by Dalton, was for fome 
years treated almoft with ridicule. Some agreed with him 
fo far as it admitted the doétrine of definite proportions, 
but did not hold with him in the atomic hypothefis, as re- 
garded his numbers being the ratios in which the elements 
exifted in any compound, although it completely explained 
the well-known fact of the neutrality of two falts, after mu- 
tual or double decompofition. Among his {trenuous oppo- 
fers, fir Humphry Davy was not the leait confpicuous. . Pre- 
vious, however, to writing his ** Elements of Chemical Phi- 
lofophy,’”’ he became a warm advocate for the doétrine of 
definite proportions, and adopted a fet of numbers to ex- 
prefs the relative proportions in which fimple bodies combine. 

What, however, is very flrange, he denied the exiftence 
of definite atoms, or at leall appeared to do fo in fome re- 
marks which occur in his work. Yet he admits, that 
mailes of fome magnitude unite to form compounds, to which 
he gives the appellation of proportions. He ufes this word 
precifely in the fame fenfe in which Dalton ufes the word 
atom, and if he had not particularly objected to this part of 
Dalton’s theory, we fhould have thought he had entirely 
adopted it. 

What does fir Humphry mean to convey by the word 
proportion, different from the ideaconveyed by atom? Does 
he fuppofe that mafles of different magnitudes, of the fame 
fimple matter, may unite to form a compound? ‘This 
cannot be the cate, fince fuch data would eftablifh the 
idea of an infinite number of compounds varying in their 
proportions, and an infinite number varying in their mecha- 
nical {tru€ture, from a difference in the magnitudes of the 
ultimate elementary mafles. The idea of definite proportions 
cannot for a moment exift, without the admiffion of the fa&, 
that compounds are never formed but by the union of atoms, 
which are unchangeable in their figure, weight, and dimen- 
fions. Nothing, therefore, can be more abfurd, than to admit 
the doctrine of definite proportions, without admitting the 
exiftence of definite atoms. 

The numbers of fir Humphry’s proportions agree with 


-Dalton’s in a few inftances only. They each make hydrogen 


unity. Sir Humphry, for reafons beft known to himfelf, 
has doubled the weight of Dalton’s oxygen, making it 15; 
and in order to make this agree with the combination of 
oxygen, he has nearly doubled the weights of the inflam. 
mable bodies. In order to make this arrangement explain 
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the compofition of water, he holds it to be compofed of 
2 atoms of hydrogen with 1 of oxygen, while Dalton 
holds themtobe1to1. His atom ofazote, whichis 26, is 
a little more than four times greater than Dalton’s, which has 
obliged him to make nitric acid confift of 1 atom of azote 
and 5 of oxygen, and ammonia to confift of 1 atom of azote 
with 6 of hydrogen. It is difficult to imagine how fo many 
atoms of hydrogen of fuch great elafticity fhould be retained 
upon an atom of azote, which has fo little affinity for hydro- 
gen. Dalton’s atom of azote is 5, and he makes ammonia 
to confift of 1 atom of azote with 1 of hydrogen. His com- 
pounds of azote with oxygen are very fimple, and agree with 
faéts much better than by fir Humphry’snumbers. Dalton’s 
nitrous oxyd is formed by 2 atoms of azote with 1 of oxygen: 
his nitric oxyd by 1 of each. This explains the faét of 
nitrous oxyd being a heavier atom than nitric oxyd. Sir 
Humphry’s numbers make nitrous oxyd the lighteft of the 
compounds of azote with oxygen, which is inconfiftent with 
fad. 

Berzelius, a Swedifh chemitt, has eftablifhed, by numerous 
experiments, the truth of the doctrine of definite propor- 
tions. He has given us afet of numbers almoft entirely 
derived from his own facts. He, like fir Humphry, appears 
to reject the hypothefis of atoms, and makes ufe of the word 
volume in the fame fenfe in which Dalton ufes the word atom, 
and in which Davy ufes the word proportion. His reafon for 
adopting the word volume is founded on the pretended law 
of Gay Luflac, of gafeous bodies uniting in definite volumes. 
Hence Berzelius’s numbers are the {pecific gravities of bodies 
in their gafeous form, under the fame preflure. As for thofe 
bodies which do not aflume the gafeous form at convenient 
temperatures, he determines the weight of their atoms by 
Dalton’s method, and calls it the volume of the body, prefum- 
ing, at the fame time, that the fame number would exprefs the 
{pecific gravity of the body in the gafeous form. He begins 
his feale with oxygen, which he calls 100: that is, if any 
volume of oxygen be 100 in weight, the fame volume of 
hydrogen orill be 6.636; an equal volume of fulphur in 
the elaitic form will be 201; a volume of phofphorus 
167.5123; one of arfenic 839.9, and of mercury 2531.6, 
and fo on. Now, if all thefe bodies are capable of the 
elaftic form at a moderate heat, it would, therefore, be 
important to know how far experiment would agree with this 
very ingenious idea. We fee no reafon why fuch an hypo- 


thefis might not be-defended, if there were no attraction -be-" 


tween the particles of gafes, and if their repulfion were uni- 
form. This!would occafion the diitance of the particles to 
depend upon the preffure of the atmofphere, the particles 
would ftand at equal diftances from each other, and the 
{pecific gravity of equal volumes would be as the weight 
of the atoms. 

It would alfo follow from this law, that the compounds, 
in the gafeous form would poflefs a fpecitic gravity, which 
would be equal to the fum of the {pecific gravities of thefe 
elementary gafes. There are many ftriking fats in fayour 
of this law, but there feem at prefent many infurmountable 
objections to it. 
ject is within the reach of experiment ; and we are happy to 
learn it wili foon be put to the teft. Should this hypothefis 
completely agree with experiment, Berzelius can have no 
better ground than fir H. Davy for objecting to Dalton’s 
doétrine of atoms. We can no more conceive how bodies 
fhould unite by volumes, than we can of any magnitude of 
one uniting to that of another. We have no inftance of one 
grain or one ounce of one body uniting to any fimilar 
weight of another, to form a chemical compound. If the 
ma{les or volumes which unite were indefinite, the propor- 
tions could not be definite. It muft, therefore, be the fame 
ultimate atoms, to which Newton alludes, and which Dal- 
ton maintains, that enter into combination to form com- 
pounds, in order that the proportions may be limited. 
The atoms of Dalton, the proportions of Davy, and the 
volumes of Berzelius, mutt, therefore, be the fame, fo long 
as they all advocate the doétrine of definite proportions. 

Dr. Thomfon has given an account of the Daltonian 
theory in his Annals of Philofophy, in which he has made 
great alteration in certain numbers. ‘This principally arifes 
from his taking different authorities for the analyfis of com- 
pounds. He has fixed the atom of oxygen at unity. His 
reafons for this are plaufible. Oxygen enters into com- 
bination more frequently than any other of the elements, 
and it will be eafier to add unity than any other number. 
If hydrogen were wnity, oxygen would be a number much 
encumbered with decimals. Since the publication of the 
elementary numbers, Dr. ‘Thomfon has made fome altera- 
tions, particularly in the atom of azote. We fhall fubjoin a 
table, exhibiting the numbers of Dalton, Davy, Thomfon, 
and Berzelius. 


TABLE of the relative Weights of Simple Atoms. 


Names. Symbols. - 

. Dalton. Davy. 
Gold - - - gc fl oimes 140. — 
Platinum - - - | Pi 100, — 
Silver - - - - eee TOC 205 
Palladium - - | Pa 7 134 
mercury) 6 aunt - - Hg 167. 380. 
Rhodium ——- - - Rh — a 
Ofmium - - - Os 
Iridium - hal - I 
Copper - - - Coty TsO: 120 
Tron - - - - Fe ah Soatees 103. 
Lead - Se ee Por 7 eOns 398. 
icant - - - Sit bees ITO. 
Antimony - - -. Shir 40. 170. 
Bifmuth - - - Bi | + 68. 135 
Zinc - - - - Ae SG 66 


Elementary Numbeis of 


The fame, Oxygen being 1. 


Berzelius. | ‘Thomfon. ; fae “Dalton. Berzelius. 
2483.8 24.96 20. 24.838 
1206.7 12.161 14.3 12.067 
2688.17 12.62 13.3 14.3 26.8817 
1407.5 14.2 8.9 14.0755 
2531.6 25. | 25-8 2a: 25.316 
1490.31 — | — - 14.9031 
| 
806.48 8. reece’ | 8. 8.0648 
693.64 6.666 |" '6.85 | 4.15 6.9364 
2597-4 25-974 | 24.9 13-6 25-974 
Dan bebe Is) at thal Re Coie (hee) OF SE 
1612.96 PETIT |, 1isss o.72 | 16.1296 
1774- 8.994 | 9. 9-7" 17-74 
806.45 4.315 te ot | 8.0645 


Fortunately, to a certain extent, the fub- | 
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Elementary Numbers of 


The fame, Oxygen being 1. 


Names. Symbols 
Dalton Davy. Berzelius. | Thomfon. Davy Dalton. Berzelius. 

Nickel - - - Ni fe) Ill. 733-8 3.62 é wl 338 
Tellurium - - - Te tae 1h. 806.48 4.1 en f $5 ite 5 348 
Cobalt —-« - = Co 55 166. 732.01 7-326 | 11.5 7-86 7.3261 
Tungiten - - - Th 56. 125. 2424.24 8.000 | 8.35 8. 24.2424 
Manganefe - . - Ma 40. 113. FELIS. 1. Fak9O.\| ) ram 5-72 711575 
Titanium - - - Sly 40. — 1801. — —_— — 18.01 
Uranium - - - U 60. 6.8 — 12.000 | 5.15 J.15 : 
Cerium ~ - ah ae Ce 45- — 1148.8 11.494 — 6.43 11.488 
Hydrogen - - - H z. i 6.636 +132 -667 +143 6.636 
Sulphur - - - S 13. 30. 201.00 12 2.0 1.86 2.0100 
Azoté \'- | - - = A iy 26. -- 1.803 1.73 “715 
Muriatie radical - - M — = 139-56 — — — 1.3956 

- Phofphorus - - : P 9 20 167.512 1.32 1.335 1.28 1.67512 
Fluoric radical - - F — _— 60. — a eS .60 
Boron - - - - B —_ —_ 73-273 _ — — 73273 
Carbon - - - Cc 5-4 11.4 75.1 “751 -76 77 “751 
Arfenic - - - As 42. go. 839.9 6. 6. 6. 8.399 
Molybdenum - - = Mo —_ 82.2 601.56 5-882 5 5-72 6.0156 
Chromium 2 - - Ch — — 708.045 — _ —_ 7-08045 
Potaffium - - - Po. sc. 75. 978.0 5. §- 5: 9-780 
Sodium - - - + So a4 88. 579-32 5-882 5:75 Ey 5+7932 
Barium 3 - = Ba 61. 130. 1709.1 8.731 8.65 8.71 17-091 
Strontium - - - Sr 39. go. 1418.14 5-9 6. 5-56 14.1814 
Calcium - - - Ca 17. AO. 510.2 2.62 2.77 — 5-102 
Magnefium - - - Ms Io. 38. 315-46 1.368 2.54 2.43 3-1546 
Aluminum - - - Al 8. 33. 228.025 I. 2.2 1.14 2.28 
Glucinum—- - - Gl 23. 39- — — 2.6 3.28 
Yttrium - afm) ha Yi 46 TEI. 881.66 — 7.4 6.55 8.8166 
Zirconium - - - Zr 38 70. — _ 4-67 
Silicum ss - - - - Si 38. 61. 216.66 - 4.12 4-4 2.1666 
Oxygen - - - O ” I 100.00 I. I Ie 1.0000 
Nitric radical - - = N — = 79-54 ae == — 7954 

= eee — 67. — — 4-47 


Chlorine - - 


Explanation of the Table. 


The firft column contains the names of the elementary 
bodies ; the fecond, the fymbols; the third, the numbers of 
Dalton, in which he contiders hydrogen unity ; the fourth 
column contains the numbers adopted by Davy, in which 
hydrogen is confidered unity, and oxygen a little more than 
the double of Dalton’s ; in confequence of which, almoft all 
the other elementary numbers have been alfo doubled. The 
fifth column contains the numbers propofed by Berzelius. 
He makes the number for oxygen 100. The fixth column 
contains the numbers propofed by Dr. Thomfon. He 
fixes oxygen at unity: the reft of the numbers are 
derived from different authorities, and fome from his own 
experiments. 

The other three columns centain the numbers of Davy, 
Dalton, and Berzelius; the number for oxygen being re- 
duced to unity. 

Thefe columns, with the fixth, ferve to fhew how far the 
different authors agree. They will be found to correfpond 
with fufficient exa¢tnefs, to confirm the truth of the doc- 
trine of definite proportions. It will be only by long 
comparing the elementary numbers with each other in the 
different compounds, that they can become perfectly cor- 
rect. Analyfis can only furnifh a diftant approximation to 
the truth of the numbers. Each elementary number will 
undergo greater correction, by tracing its progrefs through 
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all its combinations. In the four laft columns it will be 
obferved, that the numbers of one are fometimes about double 
that of another. This arifes from a difference of opinion 
re{pecting the number of atoms combined. Berzelius con- 
ceives potafh to be the fecond oxyd of potaffium, and hence 
makes the number for potaflium 9.78; while the others, 
who confider potafh as the firft oxyd, make the number to 
be 5, nearly half the former. 

It muft be obferved, that fome difference of opinion pre- 
vails among thefe philofophers, which it will be neceflary to 
explain. ‘The fubftance in the table called chlorine is held 
by fir Humphry Davy to bea fimple body. Berzelius, and 
moft other chemifts, hold it to be a compound of what is 
called in the table muriatic radical and oxygen. The latter 
chemitt is alfo of opinion, that azote is a compound of a pe- 
culiar bafe, which has been called nitric radical and oxygen. 
Davy’s and Dalton’s litt do not contain the latter, nor de 
Dalton and Berzelius admit the chlorine of Davy into 
theirs. They are, however, all introduced into one column 
to fave room. 

Berzelius makes ufe of letters and figures, inftead of ar- 
bitrary fymbols, to exprefs his fimple and compound bodies, 
Thefe will be more familiar to the reader than the characters 
of Dalton, or thofe we have propofed. We fhall, there- 
fore, omit giving any other than thofe of Berzelius. With 
thefe we fhall give fome examples of the compounds, accord- 
ing to the opinions of each aia philofophers. Thefe 
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The firft column con- 


are exhibited in the following table. 
The fecond, third, 


tains the names of the compounds. 


philofophers. The figures which precede, or are placed 


over a fymbol, exprefs the number of atoms of Dalton and 


fourth, and fifth contain the fymbolic reprefentation of Thomfon, the number of volurfies of Berzelius, and the 


each body, according to the opinions of each of the above 


number of proportions of fir Humphry Davy. 


Tasie of Simple Compounds. - 


NaMEs. 


cy 


Sulphurous acid 

| Sulphuric acid 

' Nitrous oxyd 
Nitric oxyd 
Nitric acid 

| Nitrous acid 
Carbonic oxyd 
Carbonic ack 
Phofphorous acid 
Phofphoric acid 
Arfenic oxyd 
Arfenic acid 
Water 2 
Ammonia = = 
Sulphuret of hydrogen - 
Phofphoret of hydrogen 
Firft oxyd of lead = 

Second oxyd of iron 
Third oxyd of iron 
Firft oxyd of mercury 
Second oxyd of mercury 
Second oxyd of copper - 
Potath - = 
Soda = 
Sulphate of potafh 
Sulphate of foda 
Sulphate of iron 
Sulphate of copper 
Carbonate of potafh 
Bicarbonate = 
Nitrate of potafh 
Carbonate of lime 
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2 S03 +- CuO? 
CO"=E Po® 
20 POO 
2 AO? + PoO 
CO? + CaO 


The preceding table contains only a very few of the com- 
pound bodies. In the prefent ftate of chemiftry it would be 
impoffible to give all the compounds correétly, for want of 
facts relative to the number of atoms in each compound, 
particularly in the falts. We have given this table to fhew 
the method of combining the elementary fymbols to exprefs 
the compounds. When the conttitution of all the compounds 
is known, a general lift of the compounds exprefled in 
a fimilar. form might be of great importance to practical 
chemifts, as it would not only fhew the number of atoms 
or dofes in each compound, but the proportions of the ele- 
ments in round numbers may be immediately known. Ifwe 
refer to fulphuric acid in the table of compounds, we fhall 
fee that in all the columns it confifts of 1 atom of fulphur 
and 3 atoms of oxygen. By Thomfon’s numbers, in which 
oxygen is unity, we find in the elementary table that fulphur 
is 2, which added to 3 atoms of oxygen, is equal to 5. "This 
is the number for the atom of f{ulphuric acid. In the table 
of compounds we find the fecond oxyd of copper to confilt of 
t atom of copper, which in ‘the table of fimple bodies in 
Thomfon’s column, is 8, and 2 atoms of oxygen. Thete 


Symbolic Compounds of 


Berzelius. 


Thonfon. 
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2503 + CuO 


AO’ + PoO 
CQ? + CaO 


2 NO® + PoO? 
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added, give 1o for the atom of black oxyd or copper. If, 
now, we look in the table of compounds for fulphate of 
copper, we fhall fee that this falt is conttituted by 2 atoms 
of fulphuric acid, 2 x 5, added to 1 atom of oxyd of 
copper 10, making 20 for the atom of fulphate of copper. 
Thefe, however, give the falt free fronnwater of cryttalli- 
zation. According to Dr. Wolla{ton’s feale, this falt in its 
cryftallized form contains 36 per cent. of water, fo that it 


would be complete when formed of 2 atoms of fulphuric. 


acid = 10, 1 atom of oxyd of copper = 10, and 10 
atoms of water = 11.43, the atom of water being 1, 
atom of hydrogen = .143, and 1 of oxygen = I, 


making 1.143; the whole atom of falt being 10 + 10 + 

Gee Reem ee 
In the table of compounds, we find carbonic acid contti- 
tuted by 1 atom of carbon = 77, added to 2 atoms of oxygen 
= 2, making 2.77. In the fame table we find potafh 
formed. by 1 atom of potaflium = 5, added to 1 of oxy- 
gen = 1, making 6 for the atom of potafh. If, now, we 
look in the table of compounds for carbonic acid and bi- 
carbonat of potafh, we fhall find the former to confilt of 
7 1 atom 
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1 atom of carbonic acid = 2.77, and 1 atom of potafh 
= 6; the whole atom of this falt being 8.77. The bi- 
carbonat will be feen to confift of 2 atoms of carbonic acid 
= 2 X 2.77 = 5.54, added to 1 of potafh = 5, together 
being 10.54 for the atom of bicarbonat. 

Thefe examples will be fufficient to fhew the importance 
of the atomic theory, particularly when we are in poffeffion 
of a fufficient number of facts to form a complete table on 
a fimilar plan to thofe here given. 

Before clofing the prefent fubject, a few obfervations may, 
with advantage, be added, on the value of the above doc- 
trine as a means of improving the language of chemical 
fcience. Under the article NomencLATURE its general ap- 
plication has already been noticed ; but this, as will be now 
feen, is capable of ftill farther extenfion than was then de- 
tailed. So complete is the fyftem capable of being ren- 
dered, that if we merely remember the weight of the ele- 
‘mentary atom of each acid and bafe of which a falt is com- 
pofed, P tafk by no means difficult,) the name of the com- 
pound alone will lead us to a knowledge of the proportions 
in which its ingredients are united. This, from what has 
been premifed, will be obvious after a fhort illuftration. 
When one atom of acid and one atom of bafe are employed 
inthe conftitution of any particular falt, as of phofphoric 
acid and of lime, for example, the title of the refulting 
‘compound, as was explained under NoMENCLATURE, is 
fimply that of pho/phat of lime. If two atoms of acid are 
prefent, it then becomes a /uper-phofphat, and if two atoms 
of bafe, a fub-phofphat. The addition of any farther num- 
ber of particles may be conveniently regiftered by the aid of 
fhort prefixes derived from the Greek numerals. Thus, 
three atoms of either acid or bafe will be called a ¢rito-phof- 
phat (from teiro:, tertius) ; four atoms, a tetra-phofphat 
(from +rxer0<, quartus) ; five atoms, a pempto-phofphat (from 
wipro: guintus) ; fix atoms, an heGo-phofphat (from éxzo-, 
Jextus) ; {even atoms, an ebdo-phofphat (from tCdouos, /epti- 
mus) ; eight atoms, an ogdo-phofphat (from oydoo-, odfavus ) ; 

“nine -atoms, an ennato-phofphat (from 2e/lo:, nonus) ; and 
ten atoms, a decato-phofphat (from dxaro0:, decimus). The 
fame fource will furnifh a fufficient means of diflinction to 
any inereafed extent ; but there are few inftances in which 
this will be requifite, and had it not been for fome recent re- 
fearches of Mr. Dalton into the various combinations of the 
falt here quoted, it might almoft have been doubted whether 
even fo great a provifion as the above would have been at all 
neceflary. One addition remains yet to be made to the fore- 
going nomenclature, as a means of diftinguifhing falts with 
excefs of bafe from thofe with an excefs of acid. This is 
readily accomplifhed by retaining the word /ud as a prefix to 
the former, and referving the names, as they ftand above, 
without any alteration, to denote the latter. A compound 
of two atems of phofphoric acid and one of lime, therefore, 
will be /uper-pho/phat of lime, and three atoms of acid, and 
one of lime, trito-phofphat of lime. The combination of one 
atom of phofphoric acid with tao of lime will, in like man- 
ner, be /ub-phofphat of lime, and one of acid with three of 
lime, /ub-trito-phofphat of lime ; and fo of the remainder. 

PROPORTIONAL, relating to proportion. Thus 
we fay, proportional compailes, parts, feales, {pirals, &c. 
See CompassEs, &c. 

PRoporTIoNALs, in Geometry, are quantities, either li- 
near or numeral, which bear the fame ratio, or relation to 
each other. 

Thus, if 3, 6, 12, be proportionals, then will 3: 6:: 
65/82. 

To find a fourth proportional to three given lines, AB, AC, 
and BD (Plate XI. Geom. fig. 13.) draw an angle FAG 
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at pleafure ; from A fet off the firft of the lines to B; from 
A, the fecond, to C; and from B, to D, the third; draw 
BC; and at D make an angle equal to A BC; then is 
CE the fourth proportional fought; and AB; AC:: 
B. Dw. Es 

If athird proportional be required to two given lines, 
A Band AC; make BD equal to AC; ie. Ee AC be 
repeated twice: then A.B: AC :: AT :C E. 

To find a mean proportional between two given lines, AB 
and BE (fg. 14.), join the two given lines into one con- 
tinued right line, and bife&t in C. From C, with the inter- 
val of AC, defcribe a femicircle ADE; and from B 
erect a perpendicular BD; this is the mean proportional 
fought; and AB: BD::BD:BE. 

The geometricians have been thefe two thoufand years in 
fearch of a method for finding two mean proportionals. 

The ancients performed it mechanically, by the mefolabe 
defcribed by Eutochius; and many of them attempted to 
give the demonttration ; fome by the folid loci, as Menech- 
mus ; others by the plain loci, as Nicomedes, Diocles, and, 
in our times, Vieta; aad others by implicit motions, as 
Plato, Archytas, Pappus, and Sporus; others tentatively, 
by the defcription of circles, as Hero and Apollonius, &c. 
but all in vain. See Dupiication of a Cube. 

To find a mean proportional between two numbers: half the 
fum of the two given numbers is an arithmetical mean pro- 
portional, and the fquare root of the product a geometrical 
mean proportional. See Proportion, Arithmetical and Geo- 
metrical. 

To find a mean harmonical proportional, fee PRoporTion, 
Harmonical. . 

PROPORTIONALS, in Grammar. See NUMERALS. 

ProporTIoNAL Compa/s, an inftrument confifting of two 
equal and narrow thin flips of metal, terminating at each ex- 
tremity in a point, the flips being conneéted together by a 
cylindric pin, which, when they are made to coincide, is 
moveable along a flit through both pieces ; fo that the axis 
or centre of the pin, and the two extreme points of each 
piece, may be in the fame ftraight line, and fixed at any point 
which will keep its fituation in each of the pieces, whether 
the inftrument be opened at any angle or fhut. 

The two furfaces of the inftrument which appear when 
it is fhut are called the fides. 

The four parts of the inftrument from the centre of motion 
aré called legs. 

It is evident from the definition given, that two legs will 
be equal to each other, and of the fame invariable length, 
whatever angle thefe legs make with each other ; and that the 
two which include the oppofite angle will alfo be equal to 
each other, and their length alfo invariable at any angle 
formed by thefe legs. 

Plate 1. fig. 7. of Drawing Infiruments, is the perfpective 
reprefentation of a pair of proportinal compafles; de and 
cf are the two flips, conftructed fo as to turn round the 
centre of motion a, which remains in the fame point of each 
flip ee or df, while the legs of the inftrienent are made to 
turn round it, but which may be moved when the ad-, 
joining furfaces of ce and df are made to coincide, and 
thereby divide the length of the inftrument in any preportion 
required. 

Fig. 8. is another proportional compafs, with an adiniag 
beam or fcrew, fo contrived as to move the flider the {malle 
quantity required, or to keep the inflrument fixed at any 
angle in dividing a line of equal parts. ; 

The application of the proportional compafs with regard 
to the divifion of lines into any number of equal parts from 
2 to 10, and the circumferences of circles into any number of 

. 412 equal 
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equal parts from 6 to 20, and with regard to being ufed as a 
fcale, has already been fhewn under the article ComPaAsszs, 
as alfo fome other applications with regard to its being ufed 
as afector. In this article it is propofed to treat of its ap- 
plication to perfpective, and fome other branches of geometry 
and architeéture, to which purpofes it has never yet been 
applied. 


Prositem I. Fig. i. 


To fet the proportional compaffes in the ratio of a line 
divided into any two parts. 

Take a line equal to the length of the inftrument, and 
divide this line in the ratio required ; then apply the fhorter 
or longer part of the line thus divided on the length of the 
inftrument when shut, from the extremity of the longer or 
fhorter legs to an intermediate point, to which bring che axis 
of the pin, and the compaffes will be fet in the ratio required. 
Thus, let A D be a ftraight line divided in E; make A B 
equal to the length of the inftrument ; join D B, and draw 
EC parallel to DB, cutting A Bat C; fhut the inftru- 
ment; take either diftance C A or C B, fay the fhorter, 
C B, and apply it from the fhorter end of the inftrument ; 
puth the flider along the flit until the centre of the pin coin- 
cides with the other extremity, and the inftrument will be fet 
in the ratio required. 

As this problem is effential in moft of the following, the 
reader is defired not to pafs it, but to underftand it thoroughly 
before he proceeds farther. 


Pros. II. Fig. 2. 


Given any number of lines, AB, CD, EF, GH, &c. 
( fig. 2.) to find a feries of other lines, which will have the 
fame ratio in every two correfponding lines, given one line 
ab of the feries required, correfponding to A B of the feries 

iven. 

ei Set the proportional compafs in the ratio of A Bto aé by 
problem I.; then if A B be greater than a), take the dif- 
tance C D, with the remote extremities, and make c d equal 
to the diftance contained between the near extremities, 
and ab will have the fame ratio to cd, which A B has to 
C.D: inlike manner take the diftance E F, with the remote 
extremities, and make e f equal to the diftance contained be- 
tween the ‘points of the near extremities, and ¢ d will 
have the fame ratio to ef, that C D has to EF; oraé will 
have the fame ratio toe f, that A B has to E I, and thus the 
remaining lines gh, &c. will be found in the fame manner ; 
but if the line AB in the given feries be lefs than a4, 
the given line of the feries required, the lengths C D, E F, 
&c. muft be taken with the fhorter ends of the compafs, 
and the lines ¢ d, ef, &c. made refpeétively equal to the cor- 
refponding diltances contained between the extremities.of the 
Jonger ends. 


Pros. III. 


To divide a given line in the fame proportion as another 
given line is divided. 

Let ALE be a given line, divided into the parts A B, 
BC, CD, DE, and let it be required to divide the line 
aein the famé proportion. 

Set the compafs in the ratio of the whole lines A E and 
ae, then take the diftances AB, BC, CD, DE, with 
the fame legs which were applied in taking the diftance 
A E, and with the other legs correfponding to the diftance 
ae, make ab, bc, c d, de, refpectively equal to the diftance 
between the points of thefe legs, and ad, bc, cd, de, will 
have the fame ratio to one another, that A B, BC, CD, 
D E, have to one another. 


Fig. 3. 


Pros. IV. 


To divide a ftraight line, A XK, N° 2, in continued propor- 
tion, given the extreme part A B. 

Set the compafles in the ratio of A X to B X by pro- 
blem I.; contraét the points of the longer legs to BX, 
then with the fhorter legs cut off the diftance XC; again 
contract the diftance between the points of the longer legs 
to XC, thus found, and with the fhorter legs cut off the 
diftance XD; and thus by fetting the diftance between 
the points of the longer legs to the laft diftance found, 
the fhorter legs will give the fucceeding part by transferring 
the diftance between the fhorter legs from X towards A. 
By continuing this operation, as many points may be 
found as may be necefiary for the purpofe required; then 
AB: BC:CD:DE:EF : FG, &c.= thatis AB 
BC:: BC: CD, and BC: CD: CDs DE xe 

Any queftion in the rule of three may be refolved by the 
proportional compafs and a plane fcale: thus, fuppofe three 
articles of the fame kind to coft two fhillings; what will 
eight coft? Set the compafies in the ratio of 2 to 3 by 
problem I.; extend the points of the fhorter legs to 8 on 
the fcale; then apply the longer legs to the feale, and 12, 
the meafure indicated, will be the fourth proportional, as 
required. 

Where there is a great difproportion in the terms of the 
ratio, it would be more eligible to ufe two feales; thus, 
fuppofe it were required to find a fourth proportional to 
the numbers 30, 3, and 45, take any convenient fcale for 
the antecedents 30 and 45, and any convenient larger fcale 
for the confequents 3 and the anf{wer ; then by problem I. 
fet the compatles in the ratio of the diltance 30 on the {cale 
of the antecedents to the diftance 3 in the fcale of the con- 
fequents; then take 45 from the fcale of the antecedents 
with the legs firft applied to the fame feale, and the other 
legs will give the diltance 4.5, or 44, the anfwer as required, 
by applying the diftance between their points on the fcale 
of the confequents. 

By this any proportion, whether in lines or numbers, may 
be refolved. 


Pros. V. Fig. 4. 
Given two ftraight lines A B and C D, tending to an in- 


acceflible point, and a point E in pofition, to draw a 
{traight line through the point. E, fo that all the three 
ftraight lines AB, CD, and that which is required to 
pafs through the point E, may have the point of con- 
courfe. 

Through the given point E, draw FG, meeting AB 
at F, and CD at G: draw HI parallel to FG, cutting 
A Bat H, and CD at I: fet the proportional compafles 
in the ratio of the two ftraight lines F G and H1; then 
F G being greater than HI, take the diftance GE with 
the longer legs, and make J K equal to the diitance between 
the points of the fhorter legs; draw a {traight line through 
the points E and K; then if the {traight lines A B, C D, 
and E K be produced, they would have one common point 
of concourfe. 

Corollary.—Hence, if AB and CD (fg. 5.) be two 
ftraight lines, and if E,G,I,L, be feveral points in a 
ftraight line PQ, meeting A B in P, and CD in Q; then 
drawing any line RS parallel to PQ, cutting A B at R, 
and C D at S, and fetting the proportional compafs in the 
ratio of PQ to RS; then PQ being longer than RS, 
take the diftancess QE, QG, QI, QL, with the longer 
legs, and apply the diftances contained between the points 
of the fhorter legs refpectively from S to F, from $ to H, 

from 
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from § to K, and from Sto M; and drawing the lines 
EF, GH, 1K, LM, the lines thus drawn would all have 
one common point of concourfe, if produced with A B 
and CD. 

Fig. 12. fhews the application of this problem and its 
corollary, in drawing the reprefentations of the horizontal 
lines which regulate the heights of doors and windows in 
the perfpective reprefentation of a building, when the va- 
nifhing points of the fides A £ and C / are not in the picture, 
and when all the points through which thefe lines pafs are in 
the corner of the building, or any other convenient line. 


Pros, VI. Fig. 6. 


Given two ftraight lines AB and C D, tending to an 
inacceffible point, and any number of points E, G, I, in 
pofition, not in a ftraight line; to draw a ftraight line 
through each of the points E,G,I, tending to the fame 
point with AB and CD. 

Through the point E, draw any line AC ; through the 
point G, draw LM parallel to AC, cutting AB at L, 
and C D at M, and through the point I, draw NO alfo 
parallel to AC, cutting A B at N, and CD at O; draw 
any line PQ parallel to AC; fet the proportional com- 
paifes in the ratio of AC to PQ; take the diftances C M, 
CO, with the longer legs, and make QR, QS refpeétively 
equal to the diftances contained between the points of the 
fhorter ends ; draw RT, SU parallel to PQ, cutting AB 
in T, U; make Qe, Rg, Si, refpectively equal to CE, 
MG, OJ; and draw the ftraight lines Ee, [7, Gg, and 
Ee, Iz, Gg, will tend to the fame point with A B and 
CD 


Fig. 7. is added in order to fhew the great ufe of thefe 
problems in per{pective, and completely exemplifies pro- 
blem VII., by fhewing that if any feétion of the original 
object made by the plane of the picture be obtained, fuch as 
the mouldings on the face of a building, it will be very eafy 
to draw lines from all the points of fuch a fe€tion that will 
tend to the proper vanifhing point, two lines tending to the 
fame point being given. 


Pros. VII. Fig. 8. 


Given the reprefentation a! b! cd" ef" of the end 
of aright cylinder, the original having its axis parallel to 
the picture, the vanifhing line V L of the plane of that end, 
through a given point a in any perpendicular a" a to V L, 
to draw the reprefentation of the other end of the cylinder. 

Let a" a cut the vanifhing line V L at v3 draw b", c''c, 
a" d, ee, f"f, parallel to a! a, cutting VL refpectively 
at v, w, x, y, %; fetthe proportional compaffes in the ratio 
of ua! to ua; then wa" being greater than wa, take the 
diftance vd with the longer legs, and make vé re{pectively 
equal to the diftance contained between the points of the 
fhorter ends; find the remaining points c¢, d, e, f, in the 
fame manner, and through the points a, d, c, d, e, f, draw a 
curve, which will be the reprefentation of the other end of 
the cylinder. 

Or, if the bafe abc def were given, the top would 
be found in the fame manner by making the ratio of the 
fhorter legs to the longer legs as ua to w a", and taking vd 
with the nearer extremities, and making v4" equal to the 
diftance of the remote extremities, and finding the remain- 
ing points c", d", e", f", in the fame manner. 

In the fame manner any fection a! J! c! d' e! f! may be 
found. 

This application of the proportional compafs is exceed- 
ingly ufeful in the reprefentation of bows, when required in 


the fronts of buildings, as is fhewn by fig. 9, which exhibits 


the elementary lines of the perfpedtive of a houfe. - Here 
the horizontal terminations of the apertures are»readily re- 
prefented by only drawing perpendiculer lines which may 
be the vertical terminations of the faid apertures, and which 
would therefore be required at all events. The fame defcrip- 
tion of words as in the problem, apply to this figure, as in 
figure 9, to which the problem refers. 


Pros. VIII. 


Given the reprefentation of any point on the pi€ture, and 
the interfecting and vanifhing lines of the plane it is in, to 
find the height of a reprefentative line, the original of which 
is parallel to the pi€lure. : 

Set the proportional compafles in the ratio of the diftance 
between the interfe€ting and the vanifhing lines, and the 
diftance of the point from the vanifhing line, then take the 
length of the original line with the longer legs, and the op- 
pofite points will give the height of the line required. 

Lxample.—Suppofe the diftance between the vanifhing 
and interfeéting lines to be three inches, and the diftance 
between the reprefentation of the point or foot of the line 
to be two inches, and the height of the original line to be 
fix inches, required the perfpeétive height of the fame. 
Set the proportional compafles in the ratio of 3 to 2; ex- 
tend the longer legs of the compafles to fix inches, and the 
extent between the oppofite fhorter legs will be the height 
of the line required, which, in this cafe, will be four inches. 

Scholium.—By this method all the heights of the repre- 
fentation of a folid may be found without any additional 
lines whatever ; but in order to expedite the work when the 
original objeét is of different heights in the fame plane 
parallel to the pi€ture, or where the fame height is required 
to be found upon two or more points, it will be eligible to 
draw a ftraight line through one of the points, cutting the 
one or more lines on which the heights are to be found, and 
the fame fetting of the compafles will do for as many heights 
as are to be railed upon the line fo drawn. 

Example.—Suppofe a cylinder to be reprefented, its bafe 
is an ellipfis, to find any two points in the height of the cy- 
linder ; draw a ftraight line parallel to the vanifhing line, to 
cut the reprefentation of the bafe of the cylinder in two 
points; upon each point of fe&tion draw a perpendicular ; 
fet the proportional compafs in the ratio of the diftance 
between the interfeéting and vanifhing lines, and either point 
and the vanifhing line; then take the height of the cylinder 
between the points of the long legs, and the diftance of the 
oppofite points, and the diftance between the oppofite points 
will give the perfpeétive height upon each perpendicular 
from the foot thereof. 

In the application which has hitherto been made of the 
proportional compafles, the fides of the initrument have 
not required any gradations of parts; the conftruétion of 
the fcales to be afhixed on the proportional compafs fer this 
purpofe is as follows. 


Pros. IX. 


To conftru& the fcale of fines for the proportional com- 
pafs. Let AC bea fcale of fines, found in the ufual man- 
ner ; and let CA be produced to R, making A R equal 
to the radius; draw RD at any convenient angle with 
RC; make RD equal to the length of the proportional 
compafies, and jom CD; draw A 9 parallel to C D, and 
as g at the point C is the chord of go, the point 9g in 
RD will be the point for the index of the flider to be fet 
to ; then if the legs of the compatles be fet to any angle, 
the diftance between the points correfponding to D will 
be to the diftance between the points correfponding to R, 

as 
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as the fine of go is to radius. In like manner, join D 8 
and the next point 8 in the line AC, and draw A 8 pa- 
rallel to D8, cutting RD in 8; then the point 8in RD 
will be the point fer the index of the flider to be fet to; 
then if the ends of the proportional compafles correfpond- 
ing to R be opened to any radius, the extent of the ends 
correfponding to D is the fine of 80 degrees correfpond- 
ing to that radius: in like manner, the points 6, 5, 4, 3; 
2, 1, will be found in RD, fo that 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7, 
8, 9, in R D, are the gradations on the fide of the propor- 
tional compafles correfponding to 10°, 20°, 30°, 40°, 50° 
60°, 70°, 80°, 90%; fo that if the index be fet to any of 
thefe numbers, and the points correfponding to R be extended 
to the radius, the diftance between the oppofite points will 
be the fine of that number of degrees. The cofines have 
the fame divifions as the fines, but are numbered the con- 
trary way. : 

In the fame manner, by placing the radius in the fame 
{traight line with a common fcale of fines or tangents 
from zero on A, fo as to lengthen the line AC of 
tangents, by adding the faid radius AR, and forming the 
extenfion RC, and drawing R D at any convenient angle 
with RC, then dividing BD as in the problem; then 
RD will contain the gradations of a fcale of tangents, 
to be inferted on the fide of the proportional compafles ; 
fo that when the index or mark upon the flider is brought 
to any of thefe numbers, the end correfponding to R being 
opened to the radius, the end correfponding to D will be 
the fine or tangent of the angle corref{ponding to that num- 
ber.» See the figure. 

Fig. 10. fhews the application of the method to a {eale of 
tangents. 

Examples. 


Ex. 1. Fig. 13.—To make an angle of 30° at a given 
point A in the ftraight line A B. 

With any convenient radius AB defcribe an arc BC; 
fet the index to 30° on the line of chords, then extend 
the points of the inftrument correfponding to B to the 
radius A B, and with the oppofite points fet off the dif- 
tance BC on the arc, and join CA, then CAB is the 
angle required. 

Ex. 2.—To find the tangent of 40° to any given ra- 
dius within the limits of the points correfponding to R. 

Set the index to 40° on the line of tangents, and extend 
the points R to the radius, then the extent between the 
oppofite points will be the tangent of 40°, as required. 

Lx. 3.—To find the fine of 20° to any given radius 
within the limits of the points corref{ponding to B. 

Set the index to 20° on the line of fines, then extend the 
points correfponding to R to the radius given, and the 
extent between the oppofite points will be the fine of the 
angle, as required 

Ex. 4.—To find the cofine of 50°, the radius being given 
within the limits of the inftrument. 

‘Set the index to 50° on the line of cofines; extend the 
points correfponding to R to the radius, and the oppofite 
points will be the cofine of the angle required. 

Ex. 5.—The chord, fine, cofine, or tangent of any num- 
ber of degrees being given, to find the radius. 

Extend the points correfponding to D to the chord, fine, 
cofine, or tangent, and the oppofite points corre{ponding to 
R will be the radius of the circle required. 


PROB ux 


To draw the reprefentation of a houfe, by making the 
centre of the picture the dividing point, having the dimen- 
fions of the building given. 


Fig. 12.—Let V L be the vanifhing line, hk the inter- 
feGting line, and C the centre of the picture; and let the 
building touch the interfe€ting line in A, alfo let the ya- 
nifhing points of the fides be fuppofed to be given. 

Set the proportional compaffes to the cofine of the angle 
which the one fide of the building (viz. fay that on the 
right) makes with the interfecting line by Ex. 4. Prob. IX. 
{ay 30°; then with the ends of the inftrument correfpond- 
ing to R, take the original meafures from a plan; or if the 
meafures are known in feet, &c. take them from a fcale 
without being at the trouble of drawing a plan; take the 
diftance of the corner of the building, and the neareft fide 


' (fay 3 feet 6 inches) from the fcale, with the remote points, 


and with the oppofite points fet off the diftance A b on the 
interfecting line ; take the breadth of the window from the 
{cale (fay 3 feet) with the remote points, and with the 
oppofite points fet off the diftance bc on the interfeGting 
line; take the breadth of the next pier from the {fcale 
(fay 4 feet) with the remote points, and with the oppofite 
points fet off the diftance cd: proceed in this manner to h, 
fo that the whole extent Ah will reprefent a diftance of 
24 feet. Let us now proceed with the end of the building, 
which is fuppofed to be on the left hand; as the angle of 
the building is fuppofed to be a right angle, and as the 
right-hand fide was fuppofed to make an angle of 30° with 
the interfeCting line, the left-hand fide will therefore make 
an angle of 60°; fet the index of the proportional compafs 
to 60° in the line of cofines; then from the fcale take the 
breadth of the end (fay 20 feet) with the remote ends, and 
with the oppofite ends fet off the diftance Ak; fet off 
the breadth of the piers from h to j, and frem A to i in the 
fame manner ; draw the lines A h and A k to the vanifhing 
points of the fides. . 

From the points b, c, d, e, f, g, h, as alfo from i, j, k, 
draw lines to C, cutting A+ at 4, c, d, e, fyg, h, and Ak 
at i, 7, 4; from the points of feétion draw perpendiculars to 
VL; fet the heights of the apertures, and the height of 
the building itfelf, upon the corner A A’: fay that the fills 
of the lower windows are three feet high, the windows fix 
feet, the fpace between the lower windows and the upper 
four feet, the upper windows four feet alfo, and the diftance 
to the parapet three feet ; therefore make A / equal to three 
feet, /m equal to fix feet, mn equal to four feet, no equal 
to four feet, and oA! equal to three feet, exaétly to the 
{cale or natural meafures of the building: from thefe points 
of fe€tion draw lines to the vanifhing points, and complete 
the whole reprefentation. In fetting up the heights, com- 
mon dividers may be ufed. By the laft fetting of the pro- 
portional compafs, if the thicknefs of the walls are taken 
from the f{cale by the remote ends marked R, and the dif- 
tance of the two oppofite points be fet upon the interfe&ting 
line from the points c, e, g, towards A; and if from the 
points of feétion lines be drawn to C, the centre of the pic- 
ture, to cut the reprefentative bafe line A 4 of the building, 
and perpendiculars be drawn from the points of feétion in 
AA, thefe perpendiculars will give the reveals of the win- 
dows, that is, they will fhew the thicknefs of the walls on 
the fides of the windows. 


PROB! Xe 


From a given point A, in a given ftraight line A B, to 
draw a ftraght line AC, fo that A B and AC fhall con- 
tain an angle of a given number of degrees. 

Set the index of the proportional compafles to the chord 
of the angle; then from the point A, with any radius de- 
{cribe the are BC of acircle; extend the longer legs to 
the radius A B, and with the oppofite legs fet off a chord 

BC 


Fig. 13. 


PROPORTIONAL COMPASS. 


BC upon the arc from the point B, where it cuts the leg, 
and draw the line AC, and BAC will be the angle re- 
quired. 


Pros. XII. 


Given the vanifhing line of a plane, its centre and diftance, 
and the inclination of a line in that plane to the interfe¢tion, 
to find the vanifhing point of the line, without having re- 
courfe to draw any lines in the vanifhing plane. 

Let the angle which the original line makes with the in- 
terfection be 30°; fubtra&t 30° from go%, and 60° will re- 
main ; bring the index of the proportional compafles to 60° 
on the line of tangents ; extend the extremities of the com- 
pafles marked R to the radius; then fet the.diftance of the 
oppoflite extremities from C to v (fig. 14.), on the vanifh- 
ing line V L, and v will be the vanifhing point of the line, 
as required. 

The proportional compaffes will anfwer to any diftance of 
the eye from the vanifhing line, however great, by taking 
one-half, one-third, one-fourth, &c. of the diltance of the 
vanifhing line, as will be found moft convenient with the 
extremities marked R ; then repeating the diftance between 
the points of the oppofite extremities two times, three times, 
four times, &c. accordingly. 

L£xample.—Let it be required to find the vanifhing points 
of a rectangle, fuppofing the right-hand fide to be placed 
at 40° with the interfeCting line. 

Subtra& 40° from go°, the number contained in a right 
angle, and the remainder, 50°, will give the angle made by 
the primary or fhorteft radial, and the radial of the right- 
hand fide, or the angle made by the original fide of the 
rectangle on the right hand, and a perpendicular in the ori- 
ginal plane to the interfeGting line; then the angle con- 
tained between the primary radial and the radial of the left- 
hand fide of the rectangle will be 40°. Now fuppofe the 
length of the picture to be 12 inches, and the fpe¢tator to 


ftand at 2 feet, or 24 inches, from the centre of the vanifh- . 


ing line; and fuppofe the proportional compafs to be 65 
inches, which is the ufual length: divide 24 into 6 equal 
parts, each of thefe parts in this inftance will contain 
4 inches; flide the index of the inftrument to 50° on the 
line of tangents, then with the legs R take the extent of 
4 inches, or the fixth part of 2 feet, and repeat the diftance 
of the oppofite points on the vanifhing line from the centre C 
of the picture towards the right hand fix times to v, and 
v will give the vanifhing point. To find the vanifhing 
point of the left-hand fide: as the radial of this fide makes 
40° with the primary radial, flide the index of the inftru- 
ment to 40 on the line of tangents; then with the legs 
marked R take the extent of 4 inches, or the fixth of 
2 feet ; then repeat the diftance between the points of the 
oppofite ends from the centre of the picture towards the 
left hand fix times to V, and V will be the vanifhing point 
of the left-hand fide of the rectangle. 

The vanifhing points of all lines whatever may be found 
in this manner, having the angle formed by the interfecting 
line and the original: for this is always equal to the angle 
formed by the radial and the parallel of the eye; and be- 
caufe that the diftance of a vanifhing point from the certre 
of the picture is the tangent of the angle made by the pri- 
mary radial and the radial of the line, the primary radial 
being radius, the proportional compafles being fet as above, 
will give the true vanifhing point. 

Scholium.—None of the lines on the proportional com- 
pafles, except the tangents, require the flit to be lefs than 
half the length of the fhank, dedudting that part of the 
flide from the centre of the pin; the tangents therefore can- 


not be inferted higher than 45°; and indeed the higher tan- 
gential numbers would be of little ufe, as the radius would 
be fhortened by every fuch increafe: now this would be at- 
tended with greater inaccuracy and more labour. — If the 
gradations, however, do not exceed 45°, the diftance of the 
extremities of the compaffes may {till be extended to fix 
inches : but in order to find the tangent of any greater num- 
ber of degrees than 45, we have only to fubtraét that num- 
ber of degrees from go, and the remainder is the comple- 
ment of the angle; then it will be as the tangent of the 
complement is to radius, fo is radius to the tangent itfelf. 

From thefe obfervations it will be very eafy to find the 
vanifhing point of any line, whatever number of degrees the 
radial of that line forms with the primary radial, as may be 
feen in the following problem. 


Pron. hl. 


To find the vanifhing point of a line, the radial of which 
makes a greater angle with the primary radial than 45°, the 
vanifhing line and its centre being given, as alfo the primary 
radial. 

Subtraé the given angle from go; fet the index of the 
compafs to the tangent of the remaining angle; take a con- 
venient aliquot part of the diftance of the eye from the 
vanifhing lines, and fet the legs*marked R to that diftance ; 
and upon any ftraight line A E, with the ends R, fet off 
the diftance A B; take the diftance A B with the oppofite 
ends, and fet off the diftance A D; then let V L be the va- 
nifhing line and C its centre; then, according as the original 
line or its radial is on the right or left, the diltance A D 
mutt be. fet to the right or left of the centre of the picture, 
as often as the radial is fuppofed to contain the diftance of 
the points upon the legs marked R. 

Example.—Suppofe the radial of the line to make an 
angle of 50° with the primary radial, and the length of the 
primary radial to be three feet, to find the diftance of the 
vanifhing point from the centre of the picture. 

Subtra€t 50° from go°, and the remainder is 40°; fet the 
index to the tangent of 40°; take the ninth part of the 
primary radial, or 4 inches, and extend the ends oppofite 
to thofe marked R to 4 inches, or the ninth part of the 
diftance, and repeat the diftance of the legs marked R on 
the vanifhing line nine times from the centre to the right or 
left hand accordingly, and the extremity of the diftance fo 
repeated from C is the vanifhing point required. 

The reafon of this operation is evident, fince the radius 
is a mean proportional between the tangent of the angle 
and the tangent of its complement, and therefore as the tan- 
gent of the complemental angle is to the radius, fo is the 
radius to the tangent itfelf. 

If the obje& to be drawn be a reétangle, making un- 
equal angles with the interfeéting line, the angles made by 
the radials of the fides, and the primary radial, being equal 
to the angles made by the fides of the re€tangle and the in- 
terfeGting line, or a line drawn through the other corner 
parallel to the interfe¢ting line ; fet the proportional com- 
pafles to the tangent of the leaft angle; extend the legs 
marked R to the diftance, or to any part of the diftance 
that the compaffes will admit of ; fet the diftance of the op- 
pofite legs, or repeat that diftance as often as the primary 
radial contains parts, from the centre to the right or left, 
and the point of extenfion will give the vanifhing point of 
that fide of the reétangle; extend the ends oppofite to R 
to the primary radial, or that portion of it before-mentioned 
that the compaffes will admit of, and the extenfion between 
the extremities of the legs marked R being fet from the 


centre on the other fide of it of the vanifhing line, or re- 
peated 


PROPORTIONAL COMPASS. 


peated according to the number of parts into which the pri- 
mary radial is divided, will give the vanifhing point of the 
other fide of the rectangle, wiz. of that fide which makes 
the greateft angle with a line perpendicular to the interfec- 
tion, and therefore the vanifhing point fo found muft be 
upon the fame fide of the centre of the picture that the 
angle itfelf is upon, being nothing more than the tangent 
of that angle. 

Scholium.—The vanifhing points of a reétangular building 
may be found arithmetically upon the foregoing principles ; 
viz. as the tangent of the angle made by the radial of one 
fide and the primary radial is to the primary radial itfelf, fo 
is the primary radial to the tangent of the angle made by 
the radial of the other fide and the primary radial. Now, 
admitting the fhorteft tangent was to the primary radial as 
2 to 3, and the length of the primary radial was 3, feet 
6 inches, or 42 inches ; to find the vanifhing points, it will be 


Ee ey 
2 


3)84 


28 inches, the diftance of the 
vanifhing point of the leaft angle. And again, 


Zee se) mee 
3 


2)126 
63 inches, the diftance of the 
vanifhing point of the greater angle; or becaufe the diftance 
is a mean proportional between the two tangents, it will be 


28 2.42.5: 42 
42 
84 

168 


28 }1764(63 inches, the tangent of 


168 the greater angle, the 
—- fame as before. 

84 . 

84 


The diftance of the vanifhing points is fometimes re- 
quired. In this cafe, the fquare root of the fum of the 
{quares of each tangent, and the primary radial, will give 
the diftance from each refpeGtive vanifhing point ; but if 
the vanifhing points are inacceffible, fubtra@t each tangent 
from the refpeCtive diftance fo found, and fet the remainder 
on each fide of the centre of the picture. 

This method of finding the diftance would be thought 
by many artifts rather troublefome. The following method, 
by the proportional compafles, is very eafy: Suppofe the 
one radial to make an angle of 30°, then the other will be 60° 
with the primary radial ; add 30° to go°, the fum is 120; 
take the half of 120, which is 60; then 30 from 60, there 
remains 30°; the tangent of 30, fet upon the other fide of 
the primary radial, will give the diftance of the vanifhing 
point. Again, add 60 to go, the fum is 150, the half is 
75°3 fubtraét 60 from 75, and the remainder is 15°; then 
the tangent of 15°, fet from the centre of the pi@ture on the 
other fide of the angle of 60°, will give the diftance of the 


vanifhing point of the line that makes 30° with the inter- 
fection. 


Again, fuppofe one of the angles 40°, the other will be 
50°. add 4o to go, the fum is 130; the half of 130 is 65 ; 
{ubtra& 40 from 65, and the remainder is 25°; then the 
tangent of 25°, fet on the other fide of 40 from the centre 
of the picture, will give the diftance of the vanifhing point 
of the line, the radial of which makes 40 with the primary 
radial. Again, add 50 to go, the fum is 140, the half is 
70; fubtraét 50 from 70, and the remainder is 20°; then the 
tangent of 20° being fet from the centre of the pifure 
upon the other fide of the angle formed by the primary 
radial, and the other radial containing 50, will give the 
diftance of the faid radial. 

In general, fuppofe the lefs angle to be called v, and the 

: v + go 41 90 a 
greater w; then - = - ay : 
then the tangent of this angle fet upon the other fide, gives 
Again, = + Rr oe) 


the vanifhing point ef the fame. 


go — w 
2 
ing point fet on the contrary fide of the centre: thus, if 


= 45 — a3 gives the diitance of the other vanifh- 


w = 60, then 45 — - = 15, then fet the tangent of 15° 


as directed ; and thus the tangent of the remainder of half 
the angle contained by the primary radial, and the radial 
from 45°, gives the vamifhing point ; or take the tangent of 
half the complement of the faid angle, and fet it on the 
vanifhing line from the centre of the picture on the other 
fide, and it will give the vanifhing point. 


Pros. XIV. 


Given the angle which the radials of any two original 
lines make with each other, and the angle which one of them 
makes with the primary radial, to find a dividing point 


which fhall be common to the fame meafures or feale, fo as — 


to cut off a portion from the indefinite reprefentation of 
each line, fuch that the portions may be the reprefenta- 
tions of the two original lines. 

N.B. When one of the angles which the primary radial 


makes with the one radial is given, that with the primary - 


radial and the other radial may be found by fubtraéting the 
one given from the whole angle contained by the radials. 
This being obtained, proceed as follows: fubtra& the lefs 
angle formed by the one radial and the primary radial 
from half the angle contained by the radials of the original 
lines ; then if the tangent of the remaining angle be fet on 
the vanifhing line, on the fide of the primary radial which 
has the greateft angle, it will give the dividing point re- 
quired. 


Let us call the whole angle A, then the half is = call 
the lefs angle made by the primary radial and the ene radial 


B, then = — B is the difference; find the tangent of 
s — B; then the greater angle made by the primary radial 


and the other radial being A — B, fet the tangent of ae 
2 
— B from C, on the vanifhing line on the fide of A — B, 


and the extremity of the ditiance will give the dividing point 

required. 
Example 1.—Suppofe the angle contained by the tw 
dials to be 100°, and the lefler angle to be 40% then the 
9 greater 


PROPORTIONAL COMPASS. 


ater will be 60°: now the half of roo is 50; fubtraét 
40°, the lefler angle, from 50°, there remains 10°: fet the 
index of the proportional compafles to 10° on the line of 
tangents ; take the length of the primary radial with the legs 
marked R, and fet off the diftance contained by the oppo- 
fite points from the centre of the pi€ture on the vanifhing 
line, on the fide of the primary which has the angle of 60°, 
and the extremity of the diftance is the dividing point. 

Example 2.—Suppofe the angle contained by the radials 
Ao be 80°, the leffer angle to be 30°, and confequently the 
greater 50°; the half of 80° is 40°; fubtra€t 30° from 40°, 
and 10° remain. Set the index of the proportional com- 
pafles to the tangent of 10°; take the length of the radial 
with the legs marked R, and fet the diftance of the point 
contained by the oppofite legs from C on the vanifhing line, 
on the fide of the angle of 50°, and the extremity gives the 
dividing point. * 


Pros. XV. 


Given the fun’s altitude on a plane, the height of a line, 

and the length of its fhadow on that plane, the orthographi- 
cal reprefentation of a cornice, with a fection of the fame, 
alfo the feat of the fun’s rays, to find the fhadow of the cor- 
nice. 
Let fig. 15, N° 1, be the cornice or architrave, and N° 2 
be a proiile or fection perpendicular to the arrifes, or edges 
of the mouldings ; draw 6 B for the indefinite reprefentation 
of the fhadow of a line reprefented by the point 4, N° 1, and 
let 6 B be the diitance the fhadow is thrown from the point 
6, and confequently B willbe the fhadow of b: from all the 
external angles draw c C, eE, gG, IH. Now J, N° 2, 
is the length of the line reprefented by the point 6, N° 1: 
fet the proportional compafles in the ratio of &/, N° 1, 
tod B, N° 2: make cC, N° 2, equal tod B, N° 1: take 
op, N° 2, with the fhorter ends, and make e E, N° 1, 
equal to the diftance between the points of the remote ends ; 
take gr, N° 2, with the fhorter legs, and make g G, N° 1, 
equal to the diitance between the points of the remote ends; 
jom BC; draw CD parallel to Mc, and draw E D paral- 
lel toed; draw E F parallel to e K. and GF parallel to 
gf; draw GH parallel tog1, aad S5BCDEFGHI 
will be the fhadow ‘from one fide ; draw the lines M L, K J, 
parallel to 2 B, ¢ C, &c. to meet K 4 and Tz at L and J, 
then will M L and K J be the fhadows upon the other fide. 
To find the fhadows upon the planes of the face: in the re- 
prefentation cM of the arris line, take any point, v, and 
draw v w parallel tod B, orc C, &c.3 alfo, in the repre- 
fentation ¢ K, of the next arris line, take any point, x, 
and draw x y parallel tod B, orcC3; take the diftance dc 
with the fhorter ends of the proportional compafles, and 
make v w equal to the diftance between the points of the 
longer legs; alfo take the projection fe with the fhorter 
legs, and make x y equal to the diftance contained between 
the points of the remote ends; through the points cw and y 
dra wu and J Q parallel to Mc, which will terminate the 
breadth of the fhadow upon the face. 

The reafon of this operation 1s evident, fince the diftance 
that a fhadow will be thrown by a line perpendicular to a 
plane, is as the length of the line ; and the fhadow of a line 
parallel to a plane will be projected on the plane parallel to 
the line which projects the fhadow, and that every two pa- 
rallel limes in the original objeét are alfo reprefented by pa- 
rallel lines. 


Pros. XVI. 


The reprefentation of a cylinder with a {quare abacus 
or cap being given, to find the fhadow of the cap upon the 
VoL. XXVIII. 


cylindric furface, the axis of the cylinder being parallel to 
the plane of projection, and the fhadow of a pitt perpen- 
dicular to the axis of the cylinder, and in a plane palling 
along the faid axis, and through the luminary. 

Let ABCDEFG (fg. 16.) be the plan of the femi- 
cylinder, and HIM N that of the cap; andlet W X Y Z be 
the elevation of the femi-cylinder, and i mv u that of the cap, 
and let I B be the projection or reprefentation of a ray on 
the plan, from the corner of the abacus at I, cutting the plan 
of the cylinder at B; draw LF parallel to IB, to teuch 
the femicircle in F, and to cut 1M at L; draw F V per- 
pendicular to L F, V being the centre of the femicircle, 
and F will be the point of conta&; in I M take any number 
of intermediate points J, M, K, and draw JC, MD, KE, 
parallel to 1 B, cutting the femicircle in C,D,E; draw 
Bp, Cg, Dr, Es, F¢, parallel to the axis of the cylinder, 
cutting the under edge im of the abacus in Po Qo 1s 5ot3 fet 
the proportional compafles in the ratio to the diflance which 
I B will throw the fhadow, and fuppofe I B to be greater 
than the length of its fhadow; take the diftance I B with 
the longer legs ; make pd equal to the diftance contained 
between the points of the oppofite ends; take the diftance 
J C with the longer legs, and make gc equal to the diitan 
contained between the fhorter legs; take the diftance M 
with the longer legs, and make rd equal to the diftance 
contained between the oppofite points; and the points 3, c, d, 
will be obtained. In the fame manner, the pomts e and f 
will be found ; through the points 4, c, d,e,f,; draw a curve, 
and the curve thus drawn will be the fhadow of the lower 
edge of the abacus; the fun’s rays will be in a tangent plane 
to the cylindric furface at Ff. The part of the edge 
of the fhadow which falls upon the reprefentation of the 
cylindric furface from i to 6 will be ftraight. 

In the fame manner, if the reprefentation of a cylinder 
caped with a cylindric abacus, having the fame axis with 
the cylinder, be given, and the reprefentation of the fun’s 
rays on the plan, fuppofing the axis of the cylinder perpen- 
dicular to the plane of projetion, the fhadow of the abacus 
may be found upon the cylindric furface, and thus for every 
other prifmatic object. 


Prog. XVII. 


To defcribe the logarithmic fpiral by a feries of points 
to be found in the curve, the centre, and two oppofite points 
in a ftraight line pafling through the centre, being given in 
the curve. 

Let Z, fig. 17, N°1, be the centre, and let the ftraight 
line A E pafs through Z, and let A and E be two oppofite 
points, the one, A, on the one fide, and the other, E;on the 
other fide of the centre Z; through Z draw GC at right 
angles to AE; bifect the angle A ZC by the ftraight line 
B F; alfo bife& the angle E ZC by the ftraight line DH; 
find Z C a mean proportional between Z A and Z E; alfo 
find Z B a mean proportional between ZA and ZC; draw 
any ftraight line aX, N°1, and fet the proportional com- 
pailes in the ratio of ZA to ZB; take the diftance ZA 
with the points of the longer legs, and fet that diitance from 
X to a, N°1, and make X 6 equal to the diftance contained 
between the fhorter legs ; contraé the points of the longer 
legs to X 4, and with the fhorter legs fet off the diltance KX c; 
contra& the diftance between the points of the longer legs 
to Xc, and make Xd equal to the diltance contained be- 
tween the points of the fhorter legs, and the parts a4, dc, 
cd, of the ftraight line Ka, wili be in geometrical pro- 
greffion. In the fame manner, the points ¢, /, g,b,i, &c. 
may be found, which will continue the feries of parts 
as far as there may be any occafion; make ZA, N° 1, 

4K equal 
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equal to Xa, N° 2, ZS equal to X4, ZC equal to Ke. 
In the fame manner the points D, E, F, G, H, I, &c. 
may be continued through any number of revolutions; a 
curve being drawn through all the points will give the fpiral 
required. 

Scholium.—As the tracing of the curve depends very 
much on the eye of the perfon- who performs this operation, 
by the following method a curve may be drawn with a pair 
of compafles, provided that the points do not approach very 
rapidly to the centre. ‘Todefcribe any quadrant, take the 
length of the radius that bifects it from one extremity of 
the curve, defcribe an arc, and with the fame radius from 
the other extremity defcribe another arc cutting the former ; 
then from the point of interfeGtion with the fame diftance, 
defcribe an are between the two extremities, and it will pafs 
through the middle point very nearly ; thus, take the dittance 
Z B as a radius; from the extremity A of the arc A BC de- 
{cribe an arc near the centre; from the point C, with the 
fame radius, defcribe another arc, cutting the former near the 
faid centre Z ; then from the point of interfeCtion defcribe 
the arc AC, and the are thus defcribed will pafs through 
the point B very nearly. In the fame manner the fucceflive 
arcs CE, EG, GI, &c. may be defcribed. The curve 
thus formed will be fo near as not to be detected by the eye. 


Pros. XVIII. 


To draw the reprefentation of the meridians of a folid of 
revolution upon a plane parallel to the axis of the folid, 
given an axal fection, that is a fection of the folid pafling 
along the axis upon a plane parallel to the faid axis. 

Let abcdevkjihgf, (fig..18.) be the axal feGtion, and 
qv the axis itfelf, af the bafe perpendicular to gu; in gv 
take any number of points +, s,¢, 7; through thefe draw 54, 
ci, dj, and ek, meeting the curve on the one fide at 4, c, d, e, 
and on the other at 4, 1,7, then it is obvious that the lines 
bh, ci,dj, ek, will be bifeéted; now, fuppofing the meri- 
dians to be formed on the furface of the folid by the inter- 
fe€tions of five planes at equal angles round the axis, and 
that one of thefe planes is parallel to the plane of projeétion, 
and let avfa be the reprefentation of that plane; draw 
A B parallel to af; produce vg to meet A B at w; from 
w as a centre, with the radius g A or gf, defcribe the femi- 
circle A1234B; divide the femicircle into five equal 
parts by the points of fection 1, 2, 3,4; draw 3x and 4y 
perpendicular to AB, cutting AB at x and y; make g/ 
equal to wy. Set the proportional compaffes in the ratio 
of ga tog/; take the diftance +4 with the longer legs, and 
with the oppofite legs fet off the diftance rm; then take the 
diftance sc with the longer legs, and with the oppofite points 
fet off the diftance sm; then take the diftance td with the 
longer legs, and with the fhorter legs fet off the diftance #0; 
laftly, fake the diftance ve with the longer legs, and with 
the fhorter legs fet off the diftance wp; then draw the curve 
imnopwv, which will be one of the meridians as required. 
In the fame manner, all the others may be found. 

Befides the ufes of the proportional compafles, which 
have already been fhewn, they may be applied to trigono- 
metry in finding the fides and angles of triangles ; fuppofe 
ima right-angled triangle, that the two legs were given to 
find the angles; the analogy is, as the one fide is to the other 
fide, fo is radius to the tangent of the angle oppofite the 
latter fide ; fet the proportional compaffes in the ratio of 
the two fides containing the right angle; then the index will 
fhew the tangent of the angle on the line of tangents. 

Again, fuppofe the hypothenufe and one of the legs 
were given to find the angles, the analogy in this will be, 
as the hypothenufe is to the given leg, fo is radius to the 
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fine of the angle oppofite to that leg; fet the proportional 
compaffes in the ratio of the hypothenufe to the given leg, 
and the index will be againft the fine of the angle. 

Laftly, fuppofe the angles and the hypothenufe to be 
given, the method of proceeding in this cafe is exa@ly the 
reverfe of the laft; thus, fet the proportional compafles to 
the fine of the angle, then extend the longer legs to the hy- 
pothenufe of the angle, and the fhorter legs contain the 
length of the leg required. 

In the fame manner, if the angles and one of the legs were 
given to find the other leg, fet the proportional compaffes 
to the tangent of the leg required, then take the length 
of the given leg with the longer legs, and the diftance be- 
tween the points of the fhorter legs will be the leg of the 
triangle, as required. “ 

PRoporRTIONAL Part. See Parr. 

Proportional Scales, called alfo logarithmical fcales, are 
the artificial numbers or logarithms, placed on lines, for the 
eafe and advantage of multiplying, dividing, &c. by means 
of compafles, or of fliding rules. 

They are, in effet, only fo many lines of numbers, as 
they are called by Gunter, but made fingle, double, triple, 
or quadruple ; beyond which they feldom go. See Gun- 
TER’s Scale, SCALE, &c. 


Proportional Spirals. See SPIRAL. 


PROPORTIONALITY, a term ufed by Gregory de 


St. Vincent, for the proportion that fubfifts between the 
exponents of four ratios. 

PROPORTUM, or Purport, in our Law Books, the 
intesition or meaning of any thing. ‘ Secundum proportum 
di&ti chirographi, inter eos confeéti.”’ 

PROPOSITION, Proposirio, in Logic, part of an ar- 
gument, in which fome quality, either negative or pofitive, 
is attributed toa fubje&t. : 

Chauvin defines propofition, a complete, confiftent fen- 
tence, indicating or exprefling fomething either true or falfe, 
without ambiguity : as Xantippe is a bad wife. If an afs 
Sy, he muft have wings. x 

Others, more philofophically, define propofition, a fpeech 
uttered or produced, to fignify fome judgment of the mind. 
Or, again, a propofition may be defined, a fentence in which 


two or more ideas or terms are joined and disjoined by one , 


affirmation or negation. 

A propofition confifts of two terms; the one, that of 
which we affirm or deny, called the /udje@ ; the other, the 
thing affirmed or denied, called the attribute, or predicate. 
Thefé two are either joined, or feparated, by the interven- 
tion of fome copula or disjunctive. 

Thus in the propofition, God is juf ; the fubje&, God, is 
joined with the attribute, ju/f, by the verb fubitantive, is. 
The fchoolmen call the two terms the master, and the copula 
the form of the propofition. 

Now, as terms may be either fingular, or common and 
univerfal, if the fubje€t of a propofition be a common term, 
taken in all its extent, the propofition is called univerfal: as, 
every atheift is blind. 

This is called a divifion according to the /ubje@, or a di- 
vifion arifing from the guantity. 

If the common term be only taken in an indeterminate 
part of its extent, the propofition is called particular : as, 
fome atheifls are wicked. 4 

If the fubje& of the propofition be fingular, the propofi- 
tion is called fingular : as, George is.king of England. 

If no note, either of univerfality or particularity, be pre- 
fixed to a fubject, in its own nature general, the propofition 
1s indefinite : as, angels are noble creatures. 

Thofe propofitions which have only one fubje&t, and one 

predicate, 
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predicate, are called ingle. And thefe are ieue either fim- 
ple or complex: a purely fimple propofition is that whofe fub- 
ject and predicate are made up of fingle terms, but if either 
or both be made up of complex terms, the propofitions are 
ealled complex ; which fee. Thofe that have feveral fubjects 
or predicates, are called compound: each propofition of this 
kind contains in it two or more propofitions, which are 
either plainly exprefled, or concealed and implied. The 
former fort are diftinguifhed into fix kinds, viz. copulative, 
disjundive, conditional, caufal, where two propofitions are 
joined by caufal particles, relative and difcretive. ‘The latter 
fort comprehend exclufives, exceptives, comparatives, a8, pain 
is the greateft affliction ; inceptives, and defitives, which relate 
to the beginning or ending of any thing, and continuatives, as, 
Rome remains to this day. se 

Some writers add under this clafs of propofitions, another 
divifion of them into dire@ and indire@. A dired propofi- 
tion is that in which a higher or more general thing is 
predicated of a lower and more particular: as, man is an 
animal. Others will have it, that in which the fubjec 
ftands as a matter receiving, and the predicate as a form re- 
ceived: as, Peter is learned. An indire& propofition, ac- 
cording to fome, is that in which an inferior is predicated 
of an higher: as, an animal is man. According to others, 
it is that in which the fubjeét ftands as the form, and the 
predicate as the matter: as, every rational is man. 

Propofitions confidered with regard to their form or copula, 
or according to their quality, are divided into affirmative and 
negative. An affirmative propofition is when the idea of the 
predicate is fuppofed to agree to the idea of the fubject, 
and is joined to it by the word is or are, as, God is a /pirit. 
A négative propofition is when the predicate is not fup- 
pofed to agree with the fubje@t, and is disjoined from it by 
the particles is not, are not, &c. as, Man is not innocent. 

There is another divifion of propofitions among {cholattic 
writers, into pure and modal; which may be called a divifion 
according to the predicate. Propofitions are faid to be pure, 
when they imply or involve nothing befides their matter and 
form, or when they merely exprefs that the predicate is con- 
neted with the fubje&: as, Man is rational. A modal pro- 
pofition is that which, befide the pure matter and form, 
involves fome mode, or manner of conneétion between the 
predicate and the fubje&: as, it is neceffary man be rational. 
Hence fuch a propofition is faid to confift of a mode and 
a diction; the mode denotes fome circumftance which 
affe&ts the propofition; as, i is neceffary: the diction is 
the reft of the propofition, that man be rational. 

There are four of thefe modes very famous; viz. neceffary, 
poffible, impoffble, and contingent. Others produce other 
modes; as, true, falfe, certain, uncertain, probable, &c. 

To modal propofitions, fome philofophers refer exclufve, 
exceptive, and reffridive propofitions ; all which are denoted 
by a common name, exponable propofitions, becaufe re- 
quiring fome explanation to make them clearly underftood. 

Propofitions, according to their fenfe or fignification, are 
diftributed into true and fa/fe. A true propofition reprefents 
things as they are in themfelves, or joins thofe ideas and terms 
together, whofe objects are joined and agree; or disjoins 
thofe ideas and terms, whofe objeéts difagree or are disjoined ; 
as, every bird has wings ; a brute is not immortal. a falfe 
propofition is that which reprefents things otherwife than 
they are in themfelves, or joins thofe ideas or terms whofe 
objects difagree, or disjoins thofe whofe objeéts agree ; as, 
birds have no wings ; brutes are immortal. 

Propofitions according to their different degrees of evidence, 
are diftinguifhed into certaie and dubious. A certain propo- 
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fition is that where the evidence of the agreement or dif- 
agreement of the ideas is fo {trong and plain, that we cannot 
withhold nor delay our affent ; which affent is diftinguifhed 
by the name of /nowledge ; which fee. (See CertiTupE and 
Evipencer.) A dubious or uncertain propofition is where there 
is any obfcurity upon the agreement or difagreement of the 
ideas, fo that the mind does not clearly perceive it, and is not 
compelled to affent or diffent ; fuch uncertain propofitions are 
called opinions. See on this fubje&t, Watts’s excellent In- 
troduction to Logic, part ii. chap. 1. and 2. 

A. fyllogifm confifts of three propofitions, major, minor. 
and conclufion. Anenthymeme, of two. 

The fchoolmen make feveral other fpecies and divifions of 
propofitions, as, a propofition de primo adjacente, where the 
fubje&t and predicate are both included under the verb : fuch 
are, veni, vidi, vici. Propofition de fecundo adjacente is, 
where either the fubje& or predicate is included in the verb 5 
as I love, or I write. Propofition de tertio adjacente is, 
where both the fubje& and predicate are exprefs, and ftand 
diftinét from the verb: as, the king is jy This propofition 
is the rule or ftandard of all the others ; fo that whatever pro- 
pofition can be reduced to it, is legitimate ; and what can-- 
not, 1s not. 

Propositions, Contradiéory, Contrary, Reduplicative. 
See the adjectives. 

Propositrons, Converfion, Oppofition, and Reduétion of- 
See ConveRSION, &c. 

Proposition, in Mathematics, is either fome truth ad- 
vanced and fhewn to be fuch by demonftration ; or fome 
operation propofed, and its folution fhewn. 

If the propofition be deduced from feveral theoretical de- 
finitions compared together, asthis: a parallelogram is dou- 
ble of a triangle, ftanding on the fame bafe, and of the fame 
altitude ; it is called a theorem. 

If it be deduced from a praxis or feries of operations, it 
is called a problem ; as to finda third proportional to two 
given quantities. 

Indeed, in ftriétnefs, the propofition is only part of a 
theorem ; viz. that which fhews what agrees to fuch a thing 
under fuch conditions, and what not: in which fenfe it is 
-diftinguifhed from the demonftration, which fhews the reafon 
why the underftanding conceives that to agree to it. 

Again, ftritly fpeaking, the propofition is only a mem- 
ber of aproblem, vix. that which fhews what is required to 
be done ; in which fenfe it is diftinguifhed from the /olution, 
which rehearfes the feveral things to be done in order to effect 
what is required ; and from the demonffration, which proves, 
that by doing the things injoined in the folution, the thing 
required in the propofition is truly done. 

Proposition, in Poetry, denotes the firft part of an 
epic poem, in which the author propofes, or lays down, 
briefly and in general, what he has to fay in the courfe of 
his work. 

The propofition, F. Boffu obferves, is to contain the 
bare matter of the poem, i. e. the ation, and the perfons 
that are to execute it, both human and divine. 

This is what we have in the Iliad, the Odyfley, and 
the AEneid. The aétion propofed in the Iliad, is the wrath 
of Achilles; that of the Odyfley, the return of Ulyffes ; 
and that of the AEneid, the tranflation of the Trojan em- 
pire into Italy. 

The fame author obferves, that the divine perfons are 
named in all three propofitions. Homer, e. gr declares, 
that what happens in the Iliad, is by the will of Jupiter; 
and that Apollo was the caufe of the quarrel between 
Agamemnon and Achilles: the fame poet fays, it was 
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ollo prevented the return of Ulyffes’s companions ; 
ee Virgil mentions the Deftinies, the will of the gods, 
and the anger of Juno. But they all three dwell chiefly 
on the perfon of the hero, as if he were the matter of the 
oem. 

Yet there is fome difference, in this refpect, in the three 
poems ; in that Achilles is named in the Iliad; but Ulyfies 
and AZneas are not: they are only pointed at, and that in 
fuch general terms, as if it were fuppofed they were known 
before. 

This practice feems to fall in with the firft intention of the 
poct ; who is to feign an action without names, and who, as 
Ariftotle fays, does not relate the aétion of Achilles, nor 
Ulyffes, nor Aineas, nor any particular perfon, but of an 
univerfal, general, and allegorical perfon. ' ; 

Add to this, that the character which the poet is to give 
his hero, and his whole work, is expreffed in the propofition, 
both by Homer and Virgil. rahe : 

The whole Iliad is anger and violence: it is Achilles’s 
charaéter, and it is what the poem commences with : Mmwy 
od: The Odyfley prefents us in the firlt verfe with the 
prudence, diffimulation, and addrefs, which make the cha- 
raéter of Ulyffes, and the bufinefs of the poem: Ardea 
morutgoroy. And we fee the piety and mildnefs of Aineas 
in the beginning of the Latin poem: “ Inlignem pletate 
virum.”’ 

As to the manner of the propofition, Horace contents 
himfelf to prefcribe modefty and fimplicity ; not- to promife 
much, nor raife great expectations in the reader. Do not 
begin, {ays he, like that wretched poet, who fet out with, Yor- 
tunam Priami cantabo, & nobile bellum. How much better 
is that of Homer, Dic mihi, mufa, virum? &c. He does not 
Spend all his fire at once, and leave’ nothing but Jmoke: from 
this feeble beginning, you foall foon fee him rife to the wonders of 
Antiphates, Scylla, Charybdis, and Polypheme. 

The fame modefty we find in the propofition of the AEneid : 
if that of the Iliad be a little more furious, it 1s, perhaps, in 
conformity to the character of the poem, which is a feries 
of violences and extravagances. 

Add, that if the poet be to fpeak with medefty of his 
hero, much more is he to do fo of himfelf : thus Virgil only 
fays, I fing the action of /Eneas. omer begs his Mufe to 
fay, or to fing. How far does Claudian {werve from thefe 
examples ? 
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Audaci promere cantu 

Mens congefta jubet ; greffus removete, profani : 
Jam furor humanes noftro de pectore fenfus 
Expulit, & totum fpirant precordia Phoebum.” 


A fhort poem, ¢.g. an ode, &c. in which the violent 
ftrain could be purfued to the end, might admit of fuch a 
pompous beginning. Thus we find Horace begin an ode 
much after the manner of Claudian: 


“ Odi profanum vulgus, & arceo 
——Carmina non prius 
Audita Mufarum facerdos 
Virginibus puerifque canto.” 


Put the length of an epic poem quite excludes, all pom- 
pous propofitions. 

There is fcarcely any fault we have yet obferved a propofi- 
tion liable to, but there is an inftance of it in the propofition 
of Statius’s Achilleid: he bids his Mu/e rehearfe the deeds of 
the magnanimous fon, of fEachus, who-was formidable even to 


the Thunderer. He adds, That he has worthily difcharged a 
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former undertaking; and that Thebes efteems him a second 
Amphion. 


‘© Magnanimum Afacidem, formidatamque Tonanti 
Progeniem, & patrio vetitam fuccedere ceelo, 
Diva, refer.———_—— 

Tu modo, fi veteres. digno deplevimus hauftu, 
Da fontes mihi, Phoebe, novos, &c.”’ Z 


_ Proposition, in Rhetoric, is that part of a juft and re- 
gular difcourfe, in which the {peaker lays down or pro- 
pofes the fubjeét upon which he defigns to treat, in a dif- 
tin and exprefs manner. ‘This firft employs his thoughts, 
though it ufually follows both the introduétion and narra- 
tion in the order of the difcourfe. As the propofition is 
the bafis of nis whole defign, it is neceflary, in the firft 
place, that this be duly weighed, and reprefented to his 
mind in all the different views, in which he can place it ; 
that he well confiders the nature of it, the feveral parts of 
which it confiits, and the particular force of each part. By 
this means he will be the better enabled to offer fuch argu- 
ments, as may be proper, in its defence, and to refute any 
objections which may be brought againtt it. 

Orators ufe feveral methods of laying down the fubjeé 
of their difcourfes.. Sometimes they do it ih one general 
propofition. We have an inftance of this in Cicero’s fpeech 
to the fenate, the day after Cafar was killed, as it is given 
us by Dion Caffius, hb. xliv. p. 250. ed. Leunclav. m which 
his delign was to perfuade them to peace and unanimity. 
This, fays he, being the flate of our affairs, I think it ne- 
ceffary that we lay afide all the difcord and enmity which 
have been among us, and return again to our former peace 
and agreement. And then he proceeds to offer his reafons 
for this advice. 

At other times, in order to give a clearer and more dif- 
tiné& view of their difcourfe, they fubjoin to the propofition, 
the general heads of the argument by which they endeavour to 
fupport it. This method Cicero ufes in his feventh Philippic, 
cap. 3. where he fays: J, who have always commended and 
advifed to peace, am againft a peace with Mark Antony. But 
why am I averfe to peace? Becau/e it is bafe, becaufe it is dan- 
gerous, and becaufe it is impra&icable ; and I befeech you to hear 
me with your ufual candour, while I make out thefe things. See 
PARTITION. 

But fome orations, efpecially of the demonftrative kind, 
do not require any particular propofition, being little more 
than a continued narrative or iluftration of the fubje@ : 
of this fort is that of Cicero, in which he returns thanks to 
Cefar, in the name of the fenate, for pardoning Marcellus ; 
and his invective againft Pifo: as likewife Pliny’s pane- 
gyric in praife of the emperor Trajan. Not but that fuch 
difcourfes are difpofed in a regular order, and under proper 
heads, though they are not laid down at firft in diftin& 
propofitions. 

Quintilian, Inft. Orat. lib. iv. cap. 5. obferves, that orators 
fometimes avoid laying down any direct propofition, when the 
chief thing they have in view may be difagreeable to thofe 
whom they addrefs; for which reafon they take them off 
from attending to it, till they have firft prepared them for 
it, by offering fomething elfe, which, when proved, the 
other may with lefs difficulty be admitted. Cicero makes 
ufe of this art in his defence of Ligarius. Ward’s Or. vol. i. 
le. 14. 

PROPOWANG, in Geography, a town on the W. 
coaft of the ifland of Celebes. N. lat. 1° 16’, E. long. 
Tre. ¥3. 

PROPREFECT, Proprzrectus, among the Romans, 


the 
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the prefeét’s lieutenant ; or an officer whom the prefe& of 
the pretorium commiflioned to do any part of his duty in 
his place. 

In Gruter, p. ccclxx. the third infcription mentions pro- 
prefe&ts of the pretorium under Gratian, in the city of 
Rome, and the neighbouring parts. | 

PROPREMENT, Fr. Rouffeau has given this word 
a place amongft French mufical technica; which in the 
execution cf vocal or inftrumental mufic, feems equivalent 
to cur words, neat and clean. 

PROPRETE’, Fr. Neatne/s, Englifh. The fame au- 
thor defines the execution of French melody, with all its 
appropriate agrémens, or graces, propreté, where it means 
propriety. . 

PROPRETOR, or Propre#ror, a Roman magiftrate, 
who, having difcharged the office: of pretor at home, was 
fent into a province to command there with his former pre- 
torial authority. 

Propretor was alfo an appellation given to thofe who, 
without having been pretors at Rome, were fent extraor- 
dinarily into the provinces, to adminifter juftice with the 
authority of pretors. / 

* PRoPRETOR is alfo a denomination given by fome to thofe 
fent by the emperors into the provinces, which, upon par- 
tition in Auguftus’s time, fell to their lot: as the name pro- 
conful was given to thofe {ent into the provinces that fell to 
the people’s fhare. 

~PROPRIETARY Governments in America. See the ac- 
count of CHARTER Governments. : 

Proprietary Monks, were fuch as had referved goods 
and effects to themfelves, notwith{tanding their formal renun- 
ciation of all at the time of their profeffion. 

They are frequently mentioned in the Monaft. Anglic. &e. 
and were to be very feverely dealt with; to be excommuni- 
cated, deprived of burial, &c. ‘*Monachi proprietarii ex- 
communicentur ab abbatibus; & fi in morte proprietarius 
inventus fuerit, ecclefiaftica careat fepultura, &c.’? Addit. 
ad Matt. Pat. 

PROPRIETATE Propanpa, in Law, is a writ 
to the fheriff to inquire of the property’ of goods dif- 
trained, when a defendant claims a property upon a re- 
plevin fued. 

Where a property is proved by the defendant, a reple- 

iari properly lies not. 

PROPRIETATIS Ertxtr. See Exrxir. 

PROPRIETOR, or Proprietary, he who has the 
property or propriety of any thing. 

Proprieror, in Law, is ftriétly fucha one as has, or 
poflefles, any thing as his own inthe utmoft degree: “* Que 
nullius arbitrio eft obnoxia.” 

The term was formerly applied, in a particular manner, 
to him who ‘had the fruits of a benefice to himfelf, and 
his fucceffor ; as in ancient time, abbots and priors had. 

Proprietors of Land, in Agriculture, fuch perfons as 
hold landed property. It is obferved by the author of the 
«© Prefent State of Hufbandry in Great Britain,’ that the 
lands in England and Wales were, at no very remote 
period, chiefly in the poffeflion of the crown, the church, 
and great proprietors ; but that, owing to feveral caufes, 
noticed below, landed property has become of late more 
widely diffufed, and new orders of proprietors have rifen 
into confequence, which has proved greatly advantageous 
to the ftate, not only in regard to improvements in buf- 
bandry, but ‘alfo to the advancement of all the other arts. ’ 

The extent of landed property formerly vefted in the 
‘crown, was very confiderable ; but during feveral reigns 
many improvident grants were made to particular favourites, 
whereby it became much diminifhed.. From the report 
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given into parliament fome years ago by the commiffioners 
appointed to inquire into the landed revenues of the crown, 
it appears that the old and improved rent then payable, 
amounted only to 16,784/. 12s. 34d. The real annual 
value, however, far exceeds this fum; for, in the fame ac- 
count, it is ftated, that the lands and eftates from which 
the above-mentioned rent is payable, were, by the latett 
furveys, afcertained to be worth 102,626/. 145. 14d. per 
annum. The writer, however, difclaims any intention ef 
throwing out the moft diftant perfonal refle¢tion to the 
prejudice of thofe in the management of the crown-lands. 
It is well known, that thefe eftates are commonly let on 
leafes of one, two, or three lives, or for a great number 
of years, on every renewal of which, fines (in Scotland 
called graffums) are exaéted. Thefe fines, paid at the com- 
mencement of the leafes, and improved by compound in- 
tereft during the currency of them, may perhaps in the end 
exceed, in a cafes, any yearly additional rent that could 
be demanded. 

It is fuppofed that it is impoflible to form any corre& 
idea of the lands now in poffeflion of the church. They 
are commonly let on leafes of twenty-one years, renewable 
every feven, on payment of a fine ; and therefore the rent- 
roli muit be rather nominal, than fuch as can convey any 
information in regard to the real annual value of the pro- 
perty. Suppofe the clergy of England had a right to the 
tythes over the whole kingdom ; that all the parifhes were 
inclofed ; and that an allotment of land was given in every 
cafe, in lieu of tythes, a judgment might be formed of the 
extent of land that would fall to be poflefled by them, 
from the rule frequently adopted by thofe who a& as 
commiffioners under aéts of parliament paft for inclofing 
certain parifhes, namely, giving the clergymen one-fixth of 
the arable, and one-ninth of the pafture, or two-thirteenths 
of the whole. Including the lands in the poffeffion of the: 
religious corporations, it is probable they might amount to 
nearly one-fifth of the whole kingdom. 

And it has been obferved, that while the feudal fyftem 
exifted, the lords and great proprietors parcelled out con- 
fiderable parts of their eftates among their vaflals and 
dependents. Since the abolition of that fyftem, the pof- 
feflors of thefe lands have been generally known by the 
name of yeomen ; a moft ufeful and valuable clafs of men, 
who are at prefent proprietors of no inconfiderable fhare of 
the landed property of England. And the recent very 
great increafe in trade and manufa¢tures, and the confe- 
quent influx of money, have tended ftill more to the divifion 
of property, by the creation of a great number of fmall 
freeholds. Proprietors of extenfive manors, who find it 
neceflary to difpofe of their eftates, (and this will happen 
in every country where the practice of entailing landed pro~ 
perty does not prevail, ) judged it for their intereft to parcel 
them out in fmall lots, rather than fell them in entire 
manors. T'his having been for years the general practice, 
efpecially when the eftates were fituated in the vicinity of 
great cities, or large manufa€turing towns, merchaats, and 
manufa€tnrers, and the officers of our fleets and armies, 
have had opportunities of exercifing that degree of genius 
and perfevering induftry in planning and executing gr 
cultural improvements, which in the early part of life 
enabled them to lay the foundation for becoming pro- 
prietors. It is, therefore, concluded.that the proprietors of 
England and Wales may be clafled into two divifions. 
The crown, the religious corporations, or clergy, and the 
great landholders, or thofe who poflefs from s000/. to 
50,000/. a-year and upwards, form the firft clafs; and pro- 
bably poflefs nearly three-fifths of the whole. The fecond 
divifion, confifting of that great body of gentlemen, hold- 
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ing eftates from 400/. or 600/. to 4000/. or s0oo/. a-year ; 
and the yeomanry, or thofe who poffefs from 30/. or 4o/. 
to 500/. or 600/. of yearly rent; who are in pofleffion of 
the remainder. Thefe divifions haye been much extended 
in the courfe of the laft half century, and are {till extending 
very rapidly. ; 

In Scotland, however, the writer remarks, the crown can 
hardly be faid to poffefs any landed property. But it is 
only a few years fince that was the cafe; for, in confequence 
of the rebellions which happened in the years 1715 and 1745, 
the eftates of feveral noble and refpeCtable families were 
forfeited and annexed to the crown, on account of the 
aGtive concern which the then proprietors took in thofe 
rebellions, in oppofition to the eftablifhed government. 
Highly to the honour of the Britifh legiflature, however, 
fuch of thefe eftates as were unfold and annexed to the 
crown, were lately reftored to the reprefentatives of thofe 
families by act of parliament ; an a which experience has 
already proved was politically right; as almoft all the 
proprietors of thofe eftates are now evincing their gratitude 
to their king and country, by exerting their utmoft en- 
deavours in the defence of both. 

But here, previous to the abolition of popery in the year 
1560, the clergy poffefled landed property to a very great 
extent, but at that period the great proprietors who had 
(with a view to promote their own interefts) encouraged 
and fupported the promoters of the Reformation, when it 
was effeéted, feized on all the church lands, and in lieu 
thereof, and of the tythes which were formerly payable, 
allotted a certain quantity of money, or grain, or both, with 
a houfe, and a few acres of land, for the fupport and ac- 
commodation of each Proteftant clergyman. As _pro- 
prietors, therefore, this refpectable, ufeful, well-informed, 
and deferving body, amounting to upwards of goo, rank 
very low, in comparifon of what their predeceflors did; for, 
in confequence of their offices, they only poflefs about 6000 
acres of arable land. In this part of the kingdom, the 
feudal fyftem was not only carried to a greater extent, but 
continued much longer in force than it did in England ; 
and as manufactures and commerce began to flourifh here 
only fince the middle of the laft century, a greater propor- 
tion of the landed property ftill remains in the hands of 
great proprietors, efpecially in the northern and more 
remote diftri€ts, where trade and manufactures are com- 
paratively but little known. In Scotland, great pro- 
prietors alone, or thofe holding eftates from 4o00/ or 
5000/. to 25,000/. a-year and upwards, may be faid to be 
invefted with the one-half of the whole kingdom. The 
other half is more generally divided; the greateft part 
of it being poffefled by a numerous and refpectable body of 
gentlemen in eftates varying from 300/. or 400/. to 4000/. 
or 5o00/. a-year, and the remainder by fuch as poffefs from 
3ol. or 40/. to 300/. or 400/. of yearly rent. There are 
not many of this laft defcription, who, like the Englith 
yeomen, cultivate their own eftates ; being for the moft part 
engaged in the naval, military, or civil departments of the 
ftate, few of them réfide conftantly in the country. 

Mr. Marshall has remarked, in his work on landed pro- 
perty, in {peaking of the management of eftates, that the 
principal objets to be regarded are tenanted farms, and 
their inhabitants, whether occupiers or labourers. And 
that the others are woodlands ; which are now generally, 
and properly, kept diftin@ from tenanted farms; excepting 
fuch plots as are requifite to the due occupancy of the 
farm lands. Alfo the waters and quarries that are not let 
with the tenanted lands; and mines, whether in hand or 
tenanted: together with the abftract rights attached to 
an eftate ; as tithes, manorial rights, chief rents, &c. &c. 


And, laftly, demefne lands, whether they are kept in hand, 
for domeftic purpofes, or as a feminary of improvements 
for the ufe of the eftate. The importance of which are, 
he thinks, obvious, for, fays he, it were folly to purchafe 
an eftate, and equally imprudent to improve one, unlefs to 
be afterward duly managed; fo as to fecure a profitable 
return for the money laid out. But that, befide the profits 
which iffue from landed property, there are other con- 
fiderations which the proprietor of a tenanted eftate cannot 
overlook. He differs effentially from the poffeflor of 
ordinary property. He is not in poffeffion of the lands 
only, but alfo of their inhabitants. For, although in 
England tenantry are not bought and fold, as other live 
ftock ; yet when an eftate is under leafe, tenants may be 
{aid to be as firmly rooted in the foil as the oaks are which 
grow upon it. And even where tenants are at will, and 
labourers without certainty, fuch are, in general, their at- 
tachments to their native foil, and their natural conneétions, 
that to be driven from them is banifhment :—a_ patriot 
prejudice, which is planted in human nature, and which 
ought at all times, and efpecially at prefent, to be kindly 
cherifhed. And ia this country the poffeffor of an extent 
of territory has infinitely more power over its inhabitants 
than government itfelf. He may not only banifh the native 
inhabitants, but he may depopulate the country, or may 
increafe its population, as to his pleafure may feem meet. 
By changing the inhabitants, he may change the manners of 
a country, as from vice to virtue, or the reverfe¢ and has 
it thus in his power to render the little world around him, 
as well as himfelf, miferable or happy; according to the 
principles of management he purfues. What inducements 
thefe are to men of fortune, to bend their minds cheerfully 
to their territorial concerns, and improve them in the beit 
and moft advantageous manner. See TENANT, and Farm. 

However, though the promotion of fuch improvements 
be obvioufly of the greateft confequence and advantage 
to fuch proprietors as well as the public, they are in many 
cafes ftrangely negle&ted, and even in fome difcountenanced. 
It has, indeed, been obferved in a paper in a ufeful 
periodical work, the writer of which, after {tating that 
the fituation is highly favourable, the tenantry, eager to 
improve their farms, knowledge difleminated, and capital 
accumulated, that ftrange as it may appear, many very 
confiderable land owners rather betray a difpofition to re- 
tard, than to expedite real improvements. The terms of 


_the leafes are often arbitrary, and the landlord is too often 


reluétant in contributing a reafonable proportion towards 
permanent improvements, which’ are in themfelves abfo- 
lutely neceffary, and of which it is equally prepofterous and 
unjuft to exact or expe& the execution totally at the 
tenant’s expence, more efpecially as the ufual duration of 
his leafe is feldom adequate to indemnify him. Even fome 
proprietors do not only contribute reluctantly, but nearly 
refufe every afliftance upon any terms. They accept the 
higheft offer for the naked farm, and provided the ftipu- 
lated rent be regularly paid, they appear indifferent 
how the tenant accommodates himfelf. They, indeed, 
exprefs wifhes to fee their lands improved, but the honour 
of their motives may be doubted. Straightened circum- 
{tances do not by any means feem to form an excufe for 
this backwardnefs. It perhaps ought to be attributed to 
jealoufy againft their inferiors, and a defire of immediate 
aggrandifement, by pocketing an additional income without 
deduction. Such reafons as thefe are, however, entitled to 
no merit. But he does not intend to throw out refle&tions 
on all the land owners in his part of the country; for if 
fome of them had not adopted a more liberal way of pro- 
ceeding, agriculture would never have made the progrefs 
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amongit us which it has already done; at prefent, it would, 
however, be eafy to prove that the landlords are, upon the 
whole, more backward than the tenantry. Many do not 
choofe to become converts to their real interefts, or to the 
lafting good of their country, but prefer a continuance of 
their illiberal policy of laying hold of what they can at the 
time, and allowing futurity to fhift for itfelf. Under fuch 
a fyftem, the tenant muft be a drudge: his mind, broken 
down by his fituation, difqualifies him for exertion, even 
though the neceflary means were to come into his poffeflion. 
His family, rudely educated, are only fit for labourers or 
low mechanics ; and one great link of the chain which con- 
nets an enlightened fociety is thus rejected or dettroyed. 

It is the advice of Mr. Middleton, that every pro- 
prietor of a large landed eftate fhould occupy one of his 
ewn farms, which, by being cultivated on the moft im- 
proved fcientific principles, may teach the neighbouring 
tenantry the beft practice, by the moft powerful of all 
means, that of example. If this, which feems to be at 
prefent more attended to, was general, much advantage no 
doubt would be the confequence of the proceeding. 

PROPRIETY, in Grammar, is where the dire& and 
immediate fignification of a word agrees to the thing it is 
applied to. 

In which fenfe propriety is ufed in oppofition to a figu- 
rative or remote fignification. Propriety of language de- 
notes the feleétion of fuch words as the beft ufage has ap- 
propriated to thofe ideas, which we intend to exprefs by 
them ; in oppofition to low expreffions, and to words and 
phrafes which would be lefs fignificant of the ideas that we 


mean to convey. ‘To preferve propriety in our words and 


phrafes, we mutt avoid low expreffions ; fupply words that 
are wanting ; take care not to ufe the fame word in different 
fenfes ; avoid the injudicious ufe of technical phrafes, equi- 
vocal or ambiguous words, unintelligible expreffions, and all 
fuch words and phrafes as are not adapted to our meaning. 
See Murray’s Eng. Gram. vol.i. p. 411, &c. 

PROPTOMA, or Proprtosis, from zpormrs, to fall 
out, in Surgery, a falling down, or difplacement, of any 
part of the body. 

PROPYLEUM, Meorvauo, the porch of atemple, or 
great hall. See ATHENS. 

Hence propyleum is alfo ufed figuratively, in matters of 
learning, for an introduction, apparatus, or prodromus, 
to fome greater work. In this fenfe, we fay, the propy- 
leum of the Jefuits at Antwerp, &c. 

PROQUESTOR, Proqu#sror, the queftor’s lieu- 
tenant, ora perfon who difcharged the office of queftor in 
his ftead, without the deputation of the fenate. 

The word is chiefly applied to an officer appointed by the 
governor of a province to difcharge the quefture after the 
deceafe of the queftor, or when he went to Rome without 
being fucceeded by another queftor, till the fenate and 

eople fhould fend a new one. 

PRORZ Os, in Anatomy, a bone of the cranium, 
called alfo os occipitis. 

PRO RATA, in Commerce, a term fometimes ufed 
among merchants, for in proportion. 

Thus, when {peaking of any undertaking, they fay, each 
perfon muft reap the profit, or fuftain the lofs, pro rata to 
his intereft ; it is meant, each fhall gain or lofe, in propor- 
tion to the fum he put in ftock. 

Pro rata Portionis, in Law. See ONERANDO pro rata 
portionis. 

PROROGANDA Assisa. See Assisa. 

PROROGATION, Prorocatio, the aé& of pro- 
longing, adjourning, or putting off, to another time. 

PRoROGATION of Parliament. See PARLIAMENT. 
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The proroguing of the lower houfe of convocation is a 
power vefted in the archbifhop with the confent of the fuf- 
fragans. 

PROSAIC Numspers. See Numsenrs. 

PROSASCO, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the 
Friuli; eight miles N. of Friuli. 

PROSCARABEUS, in Zoology, the name by which 
fome call the meloe, a genus of four-winged flies. See Oi/ 
Beerwe. 

PROSCENIUM, in the Ancient Theatre, was an emi- 
nence on which the a¢tors performed their parts. 

The profcenium anfwered to our ftage. It confifted of 
two parts among the Greeks; one particularly fo called, 
where the aétors performed ; the other was the /ogeion, where 
the fingers and the mimics ated their parts. Among the 
Romans, the profcenium and pulpitum were the fame thing. 

PROSCHAERETERIA, Tleorxcseninexs In Antiquity, 
a day of rejoicing, kept when a new-married wife went to 
cohabit with her hufband. 

PROSCHEWA, in Geography, a town of Pruffia, in 
the palatinate of Culm; 18 miles N.E. of Thorn. 

PROSCHOWITZ, a town of Auftrian Poland; 55 
miles E.N.E. of Cracow. 

PROSCLYSMA, aword ufed to exprefs an irroration, 
or {prinkling of any part with a fluid, as the throwing 
water in the face in cafes of fainting, &c. 

PROSCRIPTION, Proscriprio, a publication made 
in the name of the chief or leader of a party, by which he 
promifes a reward to any one who fhall bring him the head of 
one of his enemies. 

Sylla and Marius, by turns, profcribed each other’s ad- 
herents. Under the triumvirate, a great part of the beft 
and braveit of the Romans fell by profcription. 

The term tookits rife from the practice of writing down 
a lift of the perfon’s names, and potting it in public; from 
pro, and fcribo, I write. 

PROSDOCEMUS ber BeLpemanpis, in Biography, 
was one of the earlieft writers on mufic, at the beginning of 
counterpoint. Among the Vatican MSS. there is a treatife 
on mufic in parts or counterpoint, by an Italian of this 
name, written in 1412. It is chiefly an expofition and 
commentary of the doftrines contained in the ‘ Praética 
Menfurabilis”’ of John de Muris, in his «¢‘ Speculum Mufice.”? 
Padre Martini was in pofleffion of the traét of John de 
Muris, under the title of «* Pra€tica Menfurabilis Cantas: 
Mag. Joan. de Muris, di Normandia, alias Parifienfis, cum 
expofit Profdocemi de Beldemandis patav. MS. an. 1404.” 

PROSE, Prosa, the natural language of mankind, 
loofe, and unconfined by poetical meafures, rhymes, &c. 
In which fenfe it ftands oppofed to verfe. 

The word comes from the Latin grofa, which fome will 
have derived from the Hebrew foras, which fignifies ex- 
pendit ; others deduce it from the Latin pror/a, or pror/fus, 
going forwards ; by way of oppofition to ver/a, or turning 
backwards ; as is neceflary in writing verfe. 

Though profe hath its connexions, which fuftain it, and 
a ftructure which renders it numerous, it ought {till to ap- 
pear free: its charaéter confifts in running eafy, and un- 
reftrained. 

Poets very rarely have the talent of profe; the habit of 
wearing chains fits faft upon them, even when the chains 
are off. 

St. Evremond compares profe writers to foot-travellers, 
who walk with lefs noife, but more fecurity, than the ca- 
valiers. 

PROSECKEN, in Geography, a town of the duchy of 
Magdeburg ; feven miles N. of Wifmar. 

PROSECUTION. To make men liable to criminal 


profecutions 
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profecutions by the law of England, it is required that 
they have the ufe of reafon, and that they be fui juris. On 
the firft account the law indulges infants under the age of 
difcretion, ideots, and lunatics, whatever the nature of the 
fa&t may be; and even againft the perfon of the king, as it 
has been held of late; neither will it fuffer one who becomes 
non compos after he has committed a capital offence, to be 
either arraigned or executed. See Lunatic, and Inrant. 

As to an offender’s being /ui juris, it is to be obferved, 
that neither a fon, nor a fervant, nor any other perfon, ex- 
cept a feme covert, is excufed on the account of aéting by 
command orcoercion of anether. See FrMeE covert. 

The profecution in the procefs towards the punifhment of 
offenders fucceeds their commitment, and denotes the man- 
ner of their formal accufation. This is either upon a pre- 
vious finding of the faét by an inqueft, or grand jury, or 
without fuch previous finding. The former mode is either 
by prefentment, or indi@ment, which fee. The other methods 
of profecution are without any previous finding by a jury, 
to fix the authoritative ftamp of verifimilitude upon the ac- 
cufation. One of thefe, by the common law, was when a 
thief was taken with the mainour. (See Marnour.) This 
was taken away by feveral ftatutes ; fo that the only fpecies 
of proceeding at the fuit of the king, without a previous 
indi¢tment or prefentment by a grand jury now feems to be 
that of information, which fee. There is another! method 
of profecution, at the fuit of the fubje@, called an appeal, 
which fee. 

Prosecution of Felons. See Larceny and Rewarps. 

PROSECUTOR, in Law, is he that purfues a caufe in 
another’s name. 

In criminal proceedings, or profecutions for offences, the 
king is profécutor. All offences are either againft the king’s 
peace, or his crown and dignity ; and are fo laid in every in- 
di&ment. For though in their confequences they gene- 
rally feem (except in the cafe of treafon and a very few 
others) to be rather offences again{t the kingdom than the 
king ; yet, as the public, which is an invifible body, has 
delegated all its powers and rights, with regard to the exe- 
cution of the laws, to one vifible magiftrate, all affronts to 
that power, and breaches of thofe rights, are immediately 
offences againft him, to whom they are fo delegated by the 
public. He is therefore the proper perfon to profecute for 
all public offences and breaches of the peace, being the 
perfon injured in the eye of the law. See Kine and Pre- 
ROGATIVE. 

PROSEG, or Proszco, in Geography, a town of Iftria, 
celebrated fo long ago as the time of Auguftus for its wine, 
fo that his wife Livia ufed it as a cordial in her old age 5 its 
qualities are defcribed by Pliny. The ancient name-of this 
town was “ Peucinum ;’’ feven miles N.W. of Trictte. 

PROSELYTE, Prosretyrus, a new convert to the 
faith. 

The word is Greek, rpo:xAvr0, which, in Latin, fignifies 
advena ; in Englith, franger, or one arrived out of another 
country. 

The term. was much ufed in the primitive church. The 
Jews too had their profelytes, who, from being Gentiles, 
embraced Judaifm ; cither wholly, or in part. 

Among the Hebrews there were two forts of profelytes ; 
one called prufe/ytes of righteoufnefs, or profelytes of the cove- 
nant, who became complete Jews, by fubmitting to the rite 
of circumcifion, and were in all re{pects united to the Jewifh 
church and nation: they were denominated profelytes of the 
covenant, becaufe they were received into the covenant of 
God by circumcifion, which was named the blood of the 
covenant, becaufe, according to St. Paul (Gal. v. 3.) men 
were bound by it to obferve the ceremonial law; and they 
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‘their being accounted righteous before God. 


owned any relations in the world. See John, iii. 3. 
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were called projelytes of righteoufnefs, on account of their 


acknowledging and obferving the whole ceremonial law, to 
which the Jews, and the Pharifees in particular, attributed 
At their ad- 
miflion there were three ceremonies performed, viz. circum- 
cifion, baptifm, and a facrifice, generally confifting of two 
turtle doves and two young pigeons. After thefe cere- 
monies the profelyte received a new name, and no longer 
Luke, 
xiv. 2855 2:Cor.iv. 16, 170; 4 Pet. li. 2. 

It is faid in the Talmudical writings, that though they 
were regarded as Jews, they were admitted to no office, and 
were treated with great contempt. 

The latter were called profelytes of the gate, who did not 
embrace the Jewifh religion, fo as to be obliged to receive 
or obferve the ceremonial law, and yet were fuffered to live 
among the Jews under certain reflrictions; as that they 
fhould not praétife idolatry, nox worflip any other god 
befide the God of Ifrael; that they fhould not blafpheme 
the God of Ifrael ; that they fhould keep the Jewith fabbath, 
fo far at leaft as to refrain from working on that day. Be- 
fides forfaking idolatry, they were under an obligation to 
obferve the {even precepts, which, as the Talmuditts pre- 
tend, God gave to Adam and afterwards to Noah, who 
tran{mitted them to pofterity. The firft of thefe precepts 
forbids idolatry, and the worfhip of the ftars in particular ; 
the fecond recommends the fear of God; the third forbids 
murder ; the fourth adultery ; the fiith theft ; the fixth en- 
joins refpeét and veneration tor magittrates ; and the feventh 
condemns eating of flefh with the blood. This lait, as the 
Rabbins fay, was added after Ged had permitted Noah to 
eat the flefh of animals. No ceremony was performed at 
the admiflion of thefe profelytes. Maimonides exprefsly 
fays, that they were not baptized. ‘Thele. itrangers were 
permitted to worfhip the God of Lrael in the outer court of 
the temple, which, fer that reafon, was called the court of 
the Gentiles. 

Dr. Lardner, with whom Dr. Doddridge and others alfo 
agree, 1s of opinion that there was but one fort of profe- 
lytes among the Jews. ‘They were circumeifed, and. thus 
they became Jews by religion, and were admitted to eat the 
paflover, and to partake of all religious privileges, as the 
Jews by defcent did. They were called “ ftrangers, or 
profelytes within the gates, and fojourners,” as they were 
allowed to dwell, or fojourn among the people of Lfrael. 
And they were fo called, becaufe they could not poffefs 
land. For according to the law of Mofes, the whole land 
of Caraan was to be given to the 12 tribes of Ifrael, the 
defcendants of the patriarch Jacob. (See Exod. xii. 48, 49. 
Lev. xvii. 8. 13. 15. Numb. ix. 14. xv. 15.) A profelyte 
was aman circumcifed according to the law of Mofes, or a 
Jew by religion. This is the fenfe of the word in all the 
texts of the New Teftament where it is ufed. (Matt. xxiii. 
is. Acts, il. 10. vi. 5. xi. 43.) Dr. Lardner thinks that 
the notion of two forts of Jewith profelytes cannot be found 
in any Chriftian writer before the 14th century or later. 
Cornelius is not called a profelyte in the New Teftament. 
This learned writer pays no regard to what the later Jewifh 
Rabbins fay of the method of initiating profelytes by cir- 
cumcifion, baptifm, and facrifice. 
vols. vi. and x1. Doddridge on the Ads. « 

PROSELZHEIM, or BrosseusuErm, in Geography, 
a town of the duchy of Wurzburg; feven miles N.E. of 
Wurzburg. 

PROSENDORF, atown of Bayaria ; five miles N.N.E< 
of Bamberg. 

PROSERPINA, in Botany, a name given by fome 
authors to chamomile. 

PROSER. 


See Lardner’s Works, ° 
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PROSERPINACA, faid by Linnzus to be derived 2 
proferpendo, from its creeping. It is alfo, according to Mar- 

m, an ancient name in Apuleius, and Pliny has a genus 
called Proferpina, from the queen of the infernal regions. 
Gronovius feems to have chofen the name for the prefent 
plant, becaufe it grows in lew places infefted by frogs and 
newts.—Linn. Gen. 41. Schreb. 56. App. 818. Willd. 
Sps Pl. v. 1. 488. Mart. Mill. Dict. v. 3. Burfh. v. 1. 28. 
Michaux. Borea!-Amer. v. 1. 76. Juff. 68. Lamarck 
Illuftr. t. 50. (Trixis; Mitch. 23. Lamarck. Did. v. 8. 
rr7. Gertn. t. 24.)—Clafs and order, Triandria Trigynia. 
Nat. Ord. Jnundate, Linn. Aydrocharides, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth fuperior, of three ere&t, acute; 
permanent leaves. Cor. none. Stam. Filaments three, awl- 
ihaped, fpreading, the length of the calyx: anthers twin, 
oblong, acute. if. Germen inferior, triangular, very 
large; ftyle none; ftigmas three, downy, thickifh, the 
length of the ftamens. eric. Drupa fmall, dry, ovate, 
triangular, three-winged, crowned by the permanent, clofed 
calyx. Seed. Nut rather bony, triangular, three-celled ; 
kernels oblong, aflixed to a thread. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx fuperior, three-cleft. Corolla none. Nut 
inferior, three-celled. 

1. P. palufris. Linn. Sp. Pl. 129. AG. Upf. for 1741. 
81. (Trixis paluftris; Gertn. t. 24. f. 8.) —Leaves linear- 
lanceolate, ferrated, the bottom ones pinnatifid.—Native of 
ditches and pools between Canada and Carolina, flowering in 
July.—Root annual, creeping. Stems a foot high, roundifh. 
Leaves alternate, ftalked ; lower ones immerfed, pinnatifid, 
with linear fegments. Flowers axillary, folitary. Nut 
whitifh, witha pale reddifh kernel. Linneus fays the fruit 
is like that of a Polygonum. 

2. P. pedinata. Purfh. v. 1. 92. Lamarck Illuftr. t. go. 
f. 1.—Leaves all pinnatifid in a peétinate manner.—Found 
in overflowed places, and ditches, from New Jerfey to Ca- 
rolina, flowering in July and Auguft.—Michaux confiders 
this but as a variety of the laft {pecies, and calls it P. palu/- 
tris 8, but Purth thinks it is certainly a diftin® f{pecies. He 
never found the two growing promifcuoufly, or near one 
another. We adopt this entirely on the authority of the 
latter author, having never feen either a {pecimen, figure, 
or defcription. 

PROSERPINE, in Mythology, the daughter of Jupiter 
and Ceres, wife of Pluto, ftolen by him out of Sicily, and 
carried to his fubterranean dominion, where fhe was the 
partner of his empire. The poets and painters reprefent 
her with a dark complexion, and a melancholy air in her 
face. . Statius (Theb. 8. v. 11.) afligns her the employment 
of keeping a regifter of the dead, and marking down all 
that fhould be added to that number. He alfo fays, (lib. 5. 
Sylv. 1. v. 257.) that when any woman dies who has been a 
remarkable good wife in this world, Proferpine prepares 
the f{pirits of the belt women in the other to make a pro- 
ceflion to welcome her into Elyfium with joy, and to ftrew 
all the way with flowers where fhe is to pafs. See Cerers 
and Cor#FIA. 

PROSEUCHA, derived from agociuxn, prayer, or ora- 
tories, in Antiquity, were the places of prayer among the 
Jews, and nearly the fame as their fynagogues. But the 
fynagogues were originally in the cities, and were covered 
places; whereas, for the moft part, the profeuche were out 
of the cities, and upon the banks of rivers, having no cover- 
ing, except, perhaps, the fhade of fome trees, or fome 
covered galleries. 

Dr. Prideaux mentions another diftin€tion in refpe& to 
the fervice performed in them: in fynagogues; he fays, the 
prayers were offered up in public forms in common for the 
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whole congregation; but in the profeuche they prayed’as 
in the temple, every one apart for himfelf. Conn. part 1. 
book 6. vol. ii. p. 556. &c. edit. ro. 

After all, it remains a queftion with fome whether the 
fynagogues and the profeuche were any thing more than 
two different names for the fame place ; the one taken from 
the people’s aflembling in them, the other from the fervice 
to which they were more immediately appropriated, viz. 
prayer. . 

PROSKAU, or Prusxau, in Geography, a town of 
Silefia, in the principality of Oppeln ; 6 miles S. of Oppeln. 
N. lat. 50° 31'. E. long. 17° 51'. 

PROSKEN, a town of Pruffia, fituated on the Lick ; 
10 miles S.E. of Lick. 

PROSLAMBANOMENOS, in the Ancient Greek 
Mufic, was the firft note of their fcale, whether afcending 
or defcending. 

Tt was ufual among the Greeks to confider a defcending 
as well as an afcending feale; the former proceeding from 
acute to grave, teats by the fame intervals as the latter 
did from grave to acute. The not diftinguifhing of thefe two 
{cales has led feveral learned moderns to fuppofe, that the 
Greeks, in fome centuries, took the proflambanomenos to 
be the loweft note in their fyftem ; and in other centuries to 
be the higheft. But the truth of the matter is, that the 
proflambanomenos was the loweft or higheft note, according 
as they confidered the afcending or defcending fcale. The 
learned author of this remark,* thinks this diftinGion of the 
afcending or defcending fcales conducive to the variety and 
perfection of melody: but he fays, he never met with above 
one piece of mufic, where the compofer appeared to have 
any intelligence of that kind ; and this piece was above one 
hundred and fifty years old. 

We with the author had told us where this piece of one 
hundred and fifty years old was to be feen, and by whom it 
was compofed : as we are not yet convinced of the Greeks 
having a defcending as well as an afcending {cale ; though Dr. 
Pepufch aflerts roundly, and without the leaft snGdifeek ik 
of doubt, or even condefcending to allege a fingle reafon 
or proof in defence of his opinion, that “ it was ufual 
among the Grecks to confider a defcending as well as an 
afcending {cale ; the former proceeding from acute to grave, 
precifely by the fame intervals as the latter did from grave 
to acute. The firft found of each was the proflamba- 
nomenos.”? Phil, Tranf. N° cccclxxxi. p. 226, and Mar- 
tyn’s Abridg. vol. x. part 1. p. 261. 

No inftances of thefe inverted feales are to be found, 
however, in Ariftoxenus, Euclid, or any of the oldeit and 
beft writers. Boethius, Bryennius, and fome other of the 
more modern compilers, have, indeed, puzzled the caufe by 
ambiguous expreflions, which feem te bear fuch conftruction. 
Meibom. in Gaudent. p. 33, et Wallis in Bryennio, p. 364, | 
et feq. 

rr however, as if all this doubt and perplexity 
had arifen from the want of precifion in the mufical nomen- 
clature of the Greeks. The prepofitions uo, fuby vere, 
fuper, and the adjectives wxxtos f/ummus, and ynvo:, imus, 
have manifeftly been applied to founds more to exprefs their 
fituation in the lyre and diagrams, than the length of the 
{trings, or the gravity and acutenefs of their tones. 

Dr. Wallis, in his Appendix to Ptolemy’s Harmonics, 
explains this difficulty in the following manner. 

“‘ The Greeks called hypate, /upreme, though it is the 
loweft found or ftring of the tetrachord ; and nete, Jaf, or 
loweft, though the moft acute. (This Henry Stephens ac- 
knowledges at the word sr, which he defines ultimam feu 
imam: and paranete, ima proximam); therefore thofe who 
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firft made ufe of thefe names, applied them differently from 
us, calling grave, high, and acute, low. And thus Nico- 
machus, p. 6, calls Saturn, the higheft of the planets, Hy- 
pate ; and the moon, the loweft, with refpeét to us, Nete. 
Boethius, likewife, in his Treatife on Mufic, places, in all 
his diagrams, the low founds at the top, and the high ones 
atthe bottom. But, he concludes, that we muft not attend 
to the original import of thefe words, /ummus and imus, but 
underftand hypate and nete as Jirft and laf, or principal and 
extreme, as Ariltides Quintilianus has done, p. 10.” 

In the firft, or Mercurian lyre, the longett ftring, which 
produced the loweft found, from being placed higheft in the 
inftrument, as is the cafe with the modern harp, was called 
hypate, the Aighef# found; and nete, for the fame reafon, 
was afterwards, upon the extenfion of the {cale, called /oweft, 
though the moft acute. ‘Trite, the third ftring from the top 
of the two laft tetrachords, had its name, as in our violins, 
by comparifon with the fmalleit {trings. From a paflage in 
Ariftides Quintilianus, it feems as if the Greeks, in naming 
and numbering the notes of their fcale, made it a rule always 
to go sowards mefe, and end with it, as being the regulator 
of the other notes, and fituated in the medium of the voice. 
This is confirmed by the problem of Ariftotle already cited, 
and this confirms what has been already obferved of the 
order of the alphabetic notation, in which mefe is always 
exprefled by omega. It feems, therefore, as if the Greeks 
afcended the lower octave of the difdiapafon, and defcended 
the upper one ; otherwife it is not eafy to fee why the ftrings 
of the upper octave fhould have names referring, as they 
evidently do, to a defcending feries, in an order oppofite to 
thofe of the lower o¢tave. 

TIxex, in the compound names of the notes, evidently 
means next in order ; parypate, in the lower o€tave, then is 
afcent ; paranete, in the upper o¢tave, plainly defcent. The 
fame is implied in trite. But the term nete, /a/, looks 
very like afcent again—And darkne/s was upon the face of the 
deep !—Thefe contradi€tions may account in fome degree for 
the great perplexity about the feale ; they are curious how- 
ever, and as well worth obferving, perhaps, as any matters 
of this kind. 

The proflambanomenos was one of thofe founds which the 
ancients called /labiles, from their remaining fixed throughout 
all the genera and {pecies. 

For a farther account of the proflambanomenes, fee 
Greek Mufic. 

PROSNITZ, or Prostiacow, in Geography, a town of 
Moravia, in the circle of Olmutz; 8 miles S.S.W. of Ol- 
mutz. N. lat. 49°35’. E. long. 17° 3!. 

PROSODIA, Meocodie, in Antiquity, a facred fong, or 
hymn fung in honour of the gods. It differed from the pro- 
fodia with an omega, apocwds«, which was a fong fung in 
concert with fome mufical inftrument. 

PROSODIUM, zeocwdiev, according to Jul. Pollux, was 
the name of a canticle in honour of Apollo, compofed by 
Eumelus of Corinth, cited by Paufanias and Athenzus, as 
one of the moft ancient muficians of Greece. 

PROSODY. Though it has been obferved that pro- 
fody, according to its derivative acceptation from rgocwdic, 
chiefly fignifies the accent of fyllables, yet both in its gene- 
rally received and enlarged fenfe, as well as from its deri- 
vation eos and wdn, it implies, as the fequel will exemplify, 
all that can affe€t articulated harmony, in verfe or profe. 
It is common, therefore, to include under this term, accent, 
emphafis, quantity, paufe, tone, and the laws of verfifica- 
ion. Our remarks concerning the two former have been 
already given, as our readers will find, in the alphabetic feries 
of this work; and on which we fhall here offer nothing 
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more than what is required by a precife and accurate expla- 
nation of the third particular of this article, or 

QuantTity.—From the many that have written on this 
fubjeé&t, and that have affigned, with fuch precifion and care, 
rules to determine the quantity of the fyllables compofing 
the ancient languages, we might almoft naturally infer, that 
what fyllabic quantity a€tually was among the ancients, is, 
at this time, known amongit the moderns; but the cafe is 
otherwife. To determine whether a fyllable is long or fhort, 
and to produce our rule from the grammarian or the poet, 
are by no means difficult ; but to define what quantity was, 
in the age when its nature was not determinable from the 
mouldering manufcript, or the hieroglyphic fymbols of 
our modern copyiits; when the criteria for the ear, which 
Quin@tilian declares cannet be ocularly intimated, were ob- 
tained from the only legitimate and effeétual fource, the viva 
vox, is a tafk too arduous for us to undertake ; at leaft at a 
time when the lip and the tongue, the fole proprietors of this 
faculty, are fallen into duft; and all that was once argu- 
mentative in the fenate, eloquent in the forum, and harmo- 
nious on the ftage, are now but filence and oblivion. From 
the afhes, however, we, together with every tribe of anti- 
quarians, have gleaned our quota; and from the fcattered 
fragments, the imperfeét records, the broken monument, 
the fepulchral manfion, and the relics of the general ruin, 
have very fhrewdly, in common with our fagacious brethren, 
colleéted, what we call, our rules, when, alas! they are 
but conjectures. 

To obtain an adequate idea of the difficulties attending a 
juit perception of the ancient elocution, we mutt recolle&, 
that not only were there fifteen vowel founds, reprefented 
by fix letters, but each of thefe was again fufceptible of one 
of the three accents, the acute, the grave, or the cireum- 
flex. And though the Greeks remedied this in part, by two 
additional characters, yet to exprefs the mere duration of 
their fyllables, there remains an obvious deficiency. Befides, 
every intelligent obferver will admit, that elocution is no- 
thing but a {pecies of mufic, fince every thing implied by 
the duration of a fyllable, the mood or general time of de- 
livery, aecent, emphafis, paufe, tone, and cadence, are pro- 
perties which may be very adequately expreffed on paper, in 
mufical compofition, or, more completely, by a good organ. 
The duration of a fyllable is perfeétly analogous to the re- 
lative difference between a minim and acrotchet ; the mood, 
tothe general time, whether quick or flow, obferved in the 
whole compofition ; accent and emphafis, being an elevation 
or depreffion of the voice, are a€tually the variation from 
one note to another; paufe is, by muficians, under the term 
a rot, only changed in name ; tone, implying all that modu- 
lation of the voice effe€ted by the tranquil, plaintive, or em- 
paflioned mind, is what the complete organ very nearly 
effects by the different tones termed the diapafon, fefquialter, 
principal, and, occafionally, by the fwell; and the cadence 
is but the return of the air and notes to the fame key to 
which the whole compofition is fet. Though thefe feveral 
properties are comprehended but feldom in the idea of all 
that is requifite t6 read an ofation, or a poem, yet they do 
not exceed, but are really fhort of the qualities that con- 
{titute the complete orator, or the poet. Hence we eafily 
perceive, that of all that once gave eloquence to the ora- 
tions of Cicero, and harmony to the itrains of Virgil, we 
now retain but a concatenation of vowels and confonants, 
and, comparatively fpeaking, but a lifelefs fyllabication. 
Notwithftanding, however, this latitude for doubt, and the 
difficulties to which the queftion is liable, feveral, with little 
hefitation, define the quantity of a fyllable to be the du- 
ration of the voice in pronouncing it. But whilft this, on 
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the one hand, renders the whole poetic fabric confiftent, it 
is, onthe other, not a little at variance with the cuftomary 
and eftablifhed pronunciation of many who are amongft the 
principal advocates of profodial orthoepy, as well as with 
the manner in which the language is frequently pronounced 
among the moderns, at leaft by the Britifh nation at large. 
To the youth committed to our care, we prefcribe the laws 
of quantity, and we oblige them, on pain ‘of difciplinary 
confequences, to pronounce the firft fyllable of profugus 
fhort, and that of copia long, becaufe the former is a tri- 
brac, and the latter a daétyl; but we not only allow them, 
but accuftom ourfelves to pronounce népos, fides, globus, 
and conjiigium, as though thofe feveral fyllables were refpect- 
ively long. - And thus, whilft we contend that every fyl- 
lable, foot, and verfe, ought to have their due and requifite 
quantity, aad, in partial inftances, difcountenance the vio- 
lation of either ; and whilit we define this quantity to be a 
duration of the voice, in fuch a manner that a long fyllable 
fhall occupy twice the time of a fhort one, and that a daétyl 
fhall equal, in the duration of time, a f{pondee, in any cafe 
where habit, however degenerate, has formed our prepof- 
feffion, we admit violations, with the lofs of metre, equally 
incompatible. Thus, in pronunciation, we give the fame 
time to the iambic foot, the pyrrhic, and the daétyl; as we 
do to the fpondee, the choree, and the tribrac; and with 
equal facility convert the tribrac and the anapeft into the 
da&tyl; and the acataleétic hexameter into the brachycata- 
leétic, or rather into what is at once deititute of all rule or de- 
finition. This is certainly an evident inconfiftency, the dif- 
creditable continuance of which becomes a greater impedi- 
ment to the profodial acquifitions of youth than is generally 
imagined, and demands not only the confideration, but the 
agreed and united decifion of all that advocate the caufe of 
claffical erudition. 

The Englith are accufed, not only of departing from the 
ea found of the Greek and Latin vowels, but of vio- 

ating the quantity of thefe languages more than any other 
European nation. The author of the Eflay on the Har- 
mony of Languages, gives us a detail of the particulars by 
which this accufation is proved ; and this is a pi€ture of the 
Englifh pronunciation of Latin, fo accurate as to give it 
every claim to our citation. 

“ The falfification of the harmony by Englifh fcholars in 
their pronunciation of Latin, with regard to effential 
points, arifes from two caufes only: firft, from a total inat- 
tention to the length of vowel founds, making them long 
or fhort merely as chance direéts ; and fecondly, from found- 
ing doubled confonants as only one letter. The remedy of 
the laft fault is obvious. Withregard to the firft, we have 
already obferved that each of our vowels has its general long 
found, and its general fhort found totally different. Thus, 
the fhort found of ¢ lengthened is expreffed by the letter a, 
and the fhort found of z lengthened is exprefled by the letter 
e. And with all thefe anomalies ufualin the application of 
vowel charaéters to the vowel founds of our own language, 
we proceed to the application of vowel founds to the vowel 
chara&ters of the Latin. Thus, in the firft fyllable of 
sidus and nomen, which ought to be long; and of mi/er and 
dnus, which ought to be fhort ; we equally ufe the comneon 
long found of the vowels; but in the olslique cafes, fideris, 
nominis, miferi, oneris, &c. we ufe quite another found, and 
that a fhort one. 'Thefe ftrange anomalies are not in com- 
mon to us with our fouthern neighbours the French, Spa- 
niards, and Italians. ‘They pronounce fidus, according to 
our orthography, /eedus, and in the oblique cafes preferve 
the fame long found of the i. Nomen they pronounce as 
we do, and preferve, in the oblique cafes, the fame long 


found of the o The Italians alfo, in their own language, 
pronounce doubled confonants as diftin@ly as the two moft 
difcordant mutes of their alphabet, It is a matter of cu- 
riofity to obferve with what regularity we ufe thefe folecifms 
in the pronunciation of Latin. When the penultimate is 
accented, its vowel, if followed but by a fingle confonant, 
is always long, as in Dr. Fofter’s examples. When the 
antepenultimate is accented, its vowel is, without any regard 
to the requifite quantity, pronounced fhort, as in mirabile, 
frigidus ; except the vowel of the penultimate be followed 
by a vowel, and then the vowel of the antepenultimate is, 
with as little regard to true quantity, pronounced long, as 
in maneo, redeat, odium, imperium. Quantity is, however, 
vitiated, to make # fhort, even in this cafe, as in oblivio, 
vinea, virium. The only difference we make in pronuncia- 
tion between vinea and venia, is, that to the vowel of the 
firft fyllable of the former, which ought to be long, we 
give a fhort found; to that of the latter, which ought to 
be fhort, we give the fame found, but lengthened. JU, ac- 
cented, is always, before a fingle confonant, pronounced 
long, as in hémerus, fugiens. Before two confonants, no 
vowel found is ever made long, except that of the diphthong 
au, fo that whenever a doubled confonant occurs, the pre- 
ceding fyllable is fhort.’’ 

In {peaking of improper pronunciation as arifing from 
the want of due attention to quantity and accent, Mr. 
Pickbourn, the ingenious author of a Differtation on the 
Englifh Verb, juftly obferves, (Monthly Magazine, N° 135.) 
“« That fcholars err in their pronunciation of, 1{t, words of 
two fyllables having the firft fhort, as egues ; 2dly, words of 
three fyllables having the firft long and the fecond fhort, as 
Jfidera; 3Aly, polyfyllables accented on the antepenulti- 
mate; as juvenilibus, interea, &c.; and laftly, words end- 
ing in a long vowel, as domini, or in a long vowel and a 
fingle confonant, as dominis. 'Thefe errors arife in part 
from the want of diftinguifhing between the long and fhort 
powers of the vowels, and in part, from the indiftin@® and 
confufed notion which we have of accent. For, when it 
falls on a fhort fyllable, we often make that fyllable long ; 
and when it falls on a long one, we fometimes make it 
fhort. Accent does certainly affeét quantity; that is, it 
makes the accented fyllable a little longer than it would 
be without it. But its operation is never fo great, as to 
make a fhort fyllable become long, nor does the privation 
of accent make a long fyllable become fhort ; for there are 
degrees of time both in long and fhort fyllables. All 
fhort fyllables are not equally Red ; nor are all long ones 
equally long.’? This remark is fully confirmed by a paffage 
quoted by Dr. Warner (in his Metron Arifton) from 
QuinGilian: ‘Et longis longiores, et brevibus funt bre- 
viores fyllabe.’? The fecond fyllable of amévit, being ac- 
cented, is a little longer than the fecond fyllable of amave- 
runt, though they are both long fyllables; and the firft 
fyllable in /égi, being accented, is a little longer than the 
firft fyllable of /egif#z, which is deprived of accent, though 
they are all long Glidiaes. In pronouncing fuch words as 
animus, dominus, oculus, &c. though the vowels retain their 
fhort found, yet the ftroke of the voice laid on the firft 
fyllable increafes the impreflion which that fyllable makes on 
the ear, and confequently, diminifhes the impreffion made by 
that which follows it. 

We have already obferved, that fince in the Englith lan- 
guage, diffyllables accented on the firit fyllable, generally 
have that fyllable long, we have, very improperly, applied 
this rule to all Latin diffyllables, becaufe they are accented 
on the firft fyllable. Hence we fay, éques,.comes, mifer, 
némus, vigor, rigor, liquor, timor, &c. making the firft fyl- 
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iable long, or at leaft nearly fo. Why do we not pro- 
nounce the firft fyllables of egues, cémes, mifer, némus, as 
we do the firft fyllables of their genitives, ¢guitis, cémitis, 
miferi, némoris? And why do we not pronounce fuch 
words as vigor, rigor, liquor, as we do the Englifh words 
vigour, rigour, liquor? And the firft fyllable of timor, as 
we do the firft fyllable of #imoris, and of the Englifh word 
timorous? If we pronounced the firft fyllable of the ad- 
jective malus, as we do the firft fyllable of the Englifh 
word malice, we fhould properly diftinguifh it from malus, 
an apple tree. By an attention to this rule we fhould 
eafily diftinguifh between the prefent and perfe& tenfes of 
many verbs, as vénit and venit, figit and fugit, légit and 
legit, &c. Again, fince many Englifh words of three fyl- 
lables accented on the firft have that fyllable fhort, we 
rave, therefore, haftily concluded that all Latin trifyl- 
lables, sacce.ted on the firft, muft have that fyllable fhort, 
unlefs it be long by pofition, and therefore, very impro- 
perly, we fay, /imina, limite, sémine, viribus, dicere, &c. Why 
do we not pronounce the firft fyllable of thefe words with a 
long vowel found, in the fame manner in which we pronounce 
the firft fyllables of Jimen, limes, semen, vires, dico, kc? An 
attention to this remark would fhew the difference between 
populus, a people, and papulus, a poplar tree. In polyfyl- 
lables accented on the antepenultimate we fometimes err in 
a fimilar manner, by giving a fhort found to a vowel long 
by nature, as juvenilibus ; and, at other times, by giving a 
long found to a vowel naturally fhort, as in intérea. But 
in words of this kind, we do not univerfally err, for few 
pronounce fuch words as depifitum, consilium, exilium, ex- 
cidium, &c. impreperly. Laftly, words ending in a long 
vowel, as domini, or in a long vowel followed by a fingle 
confonant, fuch as datives and abJatives of the firft and 
fecond declenfion, and genitives fingular, nominatives, ac- 
cufatives, and vocatives plural of the fourth declenfion, as 
dominis, gradus, Should always be uttered with a long vowel 
found, though the accent or {ftrefs can never fall-on fuch 
fyllables except by a very fingular poetic licence. The 
fame judicious critic, in an ingenious little treatife on Me- 
trical Paufes, adds, that, in accented antepenults, @ fhort 
is commonly pronounced right, as in animal, but fometimes 
wrong, that is, with a long vowel found, as in galea, fateor, 
taceo, cesaries, Menalios ; a long is generally pronounced 
wrong in trifyllables, as pabulum, gramina, machina; but 
right in fome polyfyllables, as mortalia, navalia ; and wrong 
in others, as /pe@acula, levamine, imagine. E {hort is fome- 
times improperly made long, as in sénior, sénibus, mélhor, 
obséquium, véniet, invéniet ; but it is generally pronounced 
right in trépidus, gémitus, épula, vulnéribus, kc. E long is 
generally pronounced right in polyfyllables, as carchefia ; 
but wrong in trifyllables, as /emina, legibus. J fhort is al- 
ways right, as ¢imidus, consilium 3 i long, always wreng, as 
frigidus, milite, frigore, Spiritus, formidine, sidere, (noun and 
verb,) convivium, fenilia, divinitus, oblivia. O fhort is ge- 
nerally pronounced right, as in déminus, incélumis, but fome- 
times wrong, as in Sdium, miriens, moveo, infodiunt. O long 
in fome words is pronounced right, as otivm, but in many 
others wrong; as poculum, honoribus. U fhort generally 
wrong, as iaciibuit, but not always, for /ubigit is commonly 
pronounced right. WU long always right, as /amine, cacu- 
mine, &C. 

Since in making thefe obferyations on quantity, we have 
been under the neceflity of incidentally introducing Mr. 
Pickbourn’s opinion on the influence of accent on quantity, 
in juitice to this part of the fubjeét we are here obliged to 
offer aremark, which we findin Dr. Valpy’s excellent Greek 
Grammar. This latter gentleman, in fome degree, differs from 


the former. He obferves, “ that the elevation of the voice 
does not lengthen the time of that fyllable, fo that accent and 
quantity, by the beft critics, are confidered as perfe@tly dif- 
tinét, and by no means inconfiftent with each other. In our 
language the accent falls on the antepenultimate equally in 
the words /iberty and library, yet, in the former, the tone 
only is elevated, in the latter, the fyllable is alfo lengthened. 
The fame difference exifts in bZron and bacon, in lével and léver. 
In words of two and of three fhort fyllables, the difference 
between the French and Englifh pronunciation is ftriking. 
The tormer make iambics and anapetts, the latter chorees and 
daétyls. The French fay, fugis, fugimis; the Englifh, 
figis, fugimus. In many inftances both are equally faulty ; 
thus we fhorten the long is in favis, the plural of favus ; 
they lengthen the fhort is in Gris, the genitive of os. 
Indeed, both may be faid to obferve neither accent nor 
quantity.”’ 

This deviation from ancient quantity is not, however, pe- 
culiar to the Englifh ; for Beza complains in his country. 
«* Hinc enim fit utin Greca oratione vel nullum, vel prorfus 
corruptum numerum intelligas, dum multe breves producun- 
tur, et contra plurime longe corripiuntur.”” (Beza de 
Germ. Pron. Grec. Ling. p. 50.) Middleton makes the 
fame remark concerning the Latin: ‘ Erafmus fe adfuifle 
olim commemorat, cum, die qucdam folenni, complures legati 
ad Maximilianum Imperatorem falutandi caufa adveniffent ; 
fingulofque, Gallum, Germanum, Danum, Scotum, &c. 
orationem Latinam, ita barbare ac valte pronunciafle, ut 
Italis quibufdam, nihil nifi riflum moverint, qui eos nén 
Latine fed {ua quemque lingua, locutos juraffent.”? Middle- 
ton de Lat. Pron. 

We have now {tated at length the manner in which ancient 
quantity is violated by the moderns, and more particularly 
by the Englifh. Every fymptom of the difeafe being thus 
known, our following remarks will be a regular feries of 
inquiries dire€ted to its remedy. In the courfe of thefe in- 
veltig ations we are circum{cribed by the following alternatives, 
one or the other muft be the obje& of our decifion: whe- 
ther, in our pronunciation of the ancient languages, fhall we 
adhere to the grammatical metre, though it eertainly will 
in many inftances occafion a praétice difcordant to our ha- 
bitual predileGtion ; or fhall we maintain the Englifh ufage, 
though it fhould render da@tyls, fpondees, hexameters, pen- 
tameters, &c. merely ideal ; at leaft, fubjeéts not of auricu- 
lar but of ocular perception. 

Since the adoption of profodial pronunciation occafions, 
in many inftances, a practice fo difcordant to habitual ufage 
and prepofleffions of the {chools, there are not wanting fome, 
that contend for the continuance of the Englifh cuftom. 
But fince the inconfiftencies of this, as we have already 
pointed out, with any idea we can form of quantity, either in a 
poetic foot, a verfe, ora poem, are fo notorious, and mani- 
feftly render the pentameter and hexameter verfe, and every 
poetic metre, imaginary and fpeculative, we cannot enter the 
lifts on this fide of the queftion. For he that fhall choofe to 
employ his time in enlarging on the beauties of the poet, 
beauties of which he has no apprehenfion, except through 
the medium of their violation, is certainly nearly allied to 
the virtuofo, that never gives his fentiments on the beauty and 
proportion of an edifice, except on an actual demolition of 
all that conititutes them ; and having reduced the whole into 
mutilated and diforganized confufion, he, with much ap- 
parent difcernment, defcants on the beanteous order and 
fymmetry of their coherence and general arrangement. 

But, on the other hand, it may be afked, however an 
adherence to profodial quantity might prove at variance 
with our current ufage; and, however, with the inconfi- 
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derate it might, until a more mature judgment was formed, 
be liable to the charge of affeGtation, would it not be one 
ef the molt fuccefsfut auxiliaries to fecure the retention of 
quantity in the memory of every learner ? And as an ad. 
herence to it is grammatically unimpeachable, would it be 
the part of temerity and prefumptive innovation, to make 
the coincidence of pronunciation and the profodial rule, the 
reciprocal echo and memorial auxiliary ? We may add, that 
if we adhere to poetic quantity, the ‘* Norma loquendi’’ is 
immutable and certain, but if we warp to fafhion, like fome 
erratic {phere, we feem to move in an eccentric orb ; ef{pe- 
cially when we confider that there are the Italian, Spanih, 
French, German, and Englifh fafhions, and each of thefe, 
no doubt, is fufceptible of variations tinctured by every fub- 
ordinate provincialifm. ( 

Three methods prefent themfelves to enable us to preferve 
the profodial quantity. 1ft. To allow every vowel its pre- 
{cribed duration, without altering the cuftomary divifion of 


fyllables ; as nd-ta, 16-cus, &c. ; but this will oblige us to 


throw the accent on the fecond fyllable, as glo-bis, contrary 
to the laconic canon of Sanétius: 


« Accentum in fe ipfa monofyllaba diGtio ponit. 
Exacuit fedem diflyllabon omne priorem. 
Ex tribus extollit primam penultima curta. 
Extollit fe ipfam quando ett penultima longa.” 
And it will very frequently occafion the following vowel 
to be long; as, té-né-o, contrary to, ‘ Vocalis ante alteram 


in eadem diétione ubique brevis eft.” 
2dly. If then we muft abandon the preceding method, 


we have the alternative left of uniting to the preceding 


vowel the fucceeding confonant ; as, nodt-a, léc-us. But 
ftill fome difficulty occurs, for, firft, this method would 
in many inftances occafion pronunciations very harfh to 
our cuitomary prepofleffions ; as, grad-us, cad-o, plic-o, 
ftiip-e-o, bon-us, jiib-e-o, tén-e-o, man-e-o,jnum-e-rus, trib-us, 
hodn-os, fav-or, fiit-u-rus, jug-um, fid-es, pét-o, tim-or, 
tim-e-o, vid-e-o, “‘ Homines tuentur illum glob-um.”’ « Per- 
tefum eft con-jitg-ii,”’ &c. 

But is this really an objection? Have not cuftom and 
long eftablifhed ufage the power of warping the mind, and 
giving it prejudices againft that which in its unbiafled {tate it 
would have adjudged to be agreeable and elegant? This 
from innumerable initances we are aflured to be a fact. But 
the argument need not reft here. For we may very reafon- 
ably inquire, is all this harfhnefs of pronunciation of which we 
appear to be fo fenfible, actually chargeable on the ancients ? 
Does it not arife rather from the miftaken ideas we have 
formed of the power of their vowels and confonants, which, 
if rectified, would render the harmony of pronunciation and 
profodial quantity again confiftent? It is here, however, 
incumbent on us to offer a few leading remarks, as may, 
under the further inquiries of the patient and perfevering 
philologift, tend to reconcile what might otherwife remain 
at variance. 

Concerning the quantity of vowel founds, Lipfius (de 
Pronun. Ling. Antiq.) has fome fingular remarks ; and 
as they are calculated to afford fome further information 
on this doubtful fubje&, we cannot with propriety withhold 
them. “ Aliter ommino vocales longas pingere veteres 
foliti, aliter contra¢tas. Nam has folitarias ponebant ad 
exemplum hodiernum, illas geminabant, ut duplicatione ipfa, 
duplicem et productum in iis oftenderent illum fonum. 
Hune ufum feriptores prifci mihi firmant; ut Victorinus 
Afer, Nevius et Livius: ‘cium longa fyllaba {cribenda 
effet, duas vocales ponebant.’ Quin¢tilianus id vult, his 
verbis, ‘ porrectas fyllabas geminis vocalibus {crip{ére.’ 


Attius inquit, ¢ geminatis vocalibus feribi natura longas 
fyllabas voluerunt, pofteaquam adjeéto vel fublato apice, 
quantitatem vocalium expreflerunt.? Qui bene, tamen, de 
apice monet, quem fecuta etas ut compendium faceret, pro 
geminatione ufurpavit. Apicem appello, lineam tranf- 
verfam, quam fuperjicere vocalibus longis foliti, hoc modo, 
a, é, 0,i%: nam i confulto omifi, que fola nec geminata 
olim nec apicata, ut dicam infra. Hec linea e » quam 
Grea tm paxedv dixére A longa, velut, a, a, geminata, 
eft. Sic dices amaabam, effaari, faatum. Sic diftingues 
maalum in navi aut in pometo, ab homine mal. Sic 
lingua tibi fecernetur a linguaa, in fexto cafu. Hec 
Suevorum in fua lingua, etiam hodie, pronunciatio et {crip- 
tura eft: hee veterum fuit. Sic in libris antiq. et lapi- 
dibus invenitur; ut hee fcriptura, c. NVMONIVS VAALA, 
apud Horatium in Mitis eft. In Japide, x. BeTILIENUs, 
L. F. VAARUS. Ahala, an re&te, et an non verius Ala, 
fruttra litigant viri doéti. Ego eos moneo, Aala fuiffe 
olim, ex ratione geminandi, quam dixi, et flatum folitum 
interponi fepe ad fuftentandum, five etiam molliendum. 
Simile eft, quod mehe pro me, antiqui litteratores notant, 
et mehecum. Nec ab alio fonte prchendo, vehemens. E, 
pinguis enunciata ut ce duplex: enunciata fed et {cripta. 
In nummis legimus, ‘ Fauflus feelix ;? in lapide, ‘ Bofi- 
licam, Calecandam, Seedes.’? Qu autem hec pronunciatio ? 
Me judice, illa, que apud Gallos, in plerifque Latinis 
vocibus hefit, micl, fiel dicunt pro melle, felle : ipfis verbis 
prifcis, et fortaffe, Germano fono. Nam olim fuit meel, 
feel. Sonum I primum longum, et vere longum. Quia 
non, ut cetere geminatur, aut apice infignitur; fed pro- 
duétior fit, et longitudine velut dupla; ut plIso, vivvs, 
EDILis; ideo naz 2&7 inter omnes literas hec proprie 
dicta longa. Plautus hoc feivit, et jocum captavit in 
perfona Staphyle, ‘ex me unam faciam litteram. De O, 
Aufonius ait,’ 


‘Q quod et O Grecum, compenfat Romula vox 0.’ 


In eodem modo, o longa, dicebant poopulus de arbore, 
voocem, ooram, pretoorem, et talia; propemodum ut nos 
Galli, foy, voix, noife; vos’ Belge, (ita docuere me tui 
populares), melius, qui et fcribitis pariter et effertis Broot 
(panem), Schoot (finum), Boom (arborem). gy mihi fu- 
pereit, latus et exilis. Ille, qui~ Grecum exprimit, ifte 
qui vy eorundem. Varro fic difcriminat, his verbis, ¢ Qui- 
dam reprehendunt quod pluit et Juit dicamus in preterito 
et prafenti tempore. Falluntur, nam eft, ac putant, 
aliter. _Quod in przterito wu dicimus longum, pluit, uit, 
in prefenti breve.” Hoc enim vult, p/uit, Juit, in prefenti 
tenuiter efferri, in preterito, ploutt, lout.’ And this mode 
of exprefling the found, by French orthography, will in ours 
be exprefled by plooit and Jocit. 

«¢ E, in Latin as well as Greek,”’ fays Ainfworth, * was 
pronounced «.”? But from the circumiftance of their 
anciently writing TEI ATA@EI TTXEI for 77 ayads tuxrs 
it is to » that he attributes the power of =. But fince it 
is ambiguous, and the attempt inconclufive, to explain the 
found of one ancient vowel by another, the moft fatisfactory 
and decifive method, as far as it can be done, is to have 
recourfe to the more immutable founds of nature. Mon- 
fieur Launcelot, the learned author of the Port Royal 
Greek Grammar, in order to convey the found of the long 
Greek vowel », tells us ‘it isa found between the e and a ; 
and that Euftathius, who lived towards the clofe of the 
12th century, fays that 67, @n, is a found made in imitation 
of the bleating of a fheep; and to this purpofe quotes the 
following a of an ancient writer, Cratinus, 
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66 OT Fribsos womte meoSarov, Big Any Acyww Cadiles.?? 

és Js fatuus perinde ac ovis, bé, bé, dicens incedit.”? 

«¢ He, like a filly theep, goes crying baa.” 

In a fimilar manner, the found of the long 2 is preferved 

to us by the word fipio, which fignifies to pip like a 
chicken ; and fince their note is nearly what we may ex- 
prefs by pee-ep, the long power of that letter feems to 
have been equivocal to our ee, Euftathius likewife re- 
marks on the 4ggth v. of Iliad I. that the word Bas) torly 6 
ans urelLvdgas nxos psynlixas xara THs maAnies Bi, xa mhanoiy 
meobartwy Qayns. Kearivos, i. €. Broly ib, according to the 
ancients, an imitation of the found of the clepfydra; et 67 
imitates the bleating of fheep. The clepfydra was an 
inftrument to meafure time by water ; (and, it /hould be par- 
ticularly obferved, was occafionally employed to meafure time 
or the regulations of orators, and in other recitations.) Ab- 
ftraéting the o in Bao from the effect of pofition before Ll, 
it will, as we fhall determine hereafter, have the power of 
our 03; and dlops adequately imitates the noife of water 
running with igtermiffions out of a narrow-mouthed veflel ; 
and, with the French pronunciation, with equal propriety, 
is fignified by the word glouglou ; but not quite fo happily 
by us, by the word guggle. Ainfworth feems to confider, 
that the long found of o, was equal to s. To determine 
this, it may be ufeful to quote the word gldcio, to cluck as 
a hen (from xf), particularly fince this word, amongft 
many others, will prove an irrefragable proof that ¢ amongit 
the ancients was equivocal to x, or hard, fince glouk, glouk, 
is the found produced by the hen after the period of incu- 
bation. The found of the long uw is no lefs fincerely pre- 
ferved by Plautus in Menech. page 622. edit. Lambin, in 
making ufe of it to imitate the cry of an owl : 


‘©?Men. Egon’ dedi? Pen. 
afferri noétuam, 
Que tu, tu, ufque dicat tibi? nam nos jam nos defeffi 
fumus.”” 


It appears here, fays Mr. Fofter, in his defence of the 
Greek accents, page 129, that an owl’s cry was /u, fu, to 
a Roman ear; fou, tou, to a French; and foo, too, to an 
Englifh one. Lambin, who was a Frenchman, obferves on 
the paflage, “ Alludit ad no€tuxz vocem éu, tu, feu tou, tou.’ 
On this Mr. Walker remarks, that the Englifh have totally 
departed from this found of the w in their own language, as 
well as in their pronunciation of Latin. Aufonius confirms 
this power of wu: “ Cecroptis ignota fonis, ferale fonans U. 
Ferale idéo, quia refert feralem illam avem.’? This alfo 
explains the reafon of the Latin word ézbulo exprefling the 
cry of an owl. Ariftophanes has handed down to us the 
pronunciation of the Greek diphthong ¢v ¢v, by making 
it expreffive of the barking of a dog. This is what is 
exactly preferved by nurfes and children to this: day in 
bow, wow. This is the found of the fame letters in the 
Latin tongue, not only in proper names derived from 
Greek, but in every other word, where this diphthong 
occurs. Moft nations in Europe, perhaps all but the 
Englifh, pronounce audio and laudo, as if written owdio 
and lowdo; the diphthong found like ow in Joud.”’ 

In profecuting a further enquiry on the founds of ancient 
vowels, as preferved to us by the founds of nature expreffed 
by words, on the etymology of which lexicographers judge 
the moft appropriate remark to be “verba ex fono ficta,”’ 
what light may refult from the following and fimilar ex- 
preflions, the further invettigations of philologifts may de- 
termine. Balo, By, to bleat asa fheep; boo, from Bow, to 
low as an ox} crocio, from xéexé or xew%®, which was, it 


Tu, Tu, iftic, inquam, vin’ 


appears, not pronounced crofio, but crokio, to croak as a 
crow; to which we may add, crépo, to creak as a door; /u- 
furrus, a buz or ruftling; and /frix, a fcreech owl. But 
gannio, to yelp as a fox ; hinnio, to neigh as a horfe; tinnio, 
to tinkle; are not, perhaps, fufficiently abftra& from con- 
fonant admixture to afford much additional intimation. 

Thefe remarks, however, may already ferve to remove 
the harfhnefs in fome of the words which we have exem- 
plified. For fince the long y has been fo fully proved to 
have been equivocal to 00, which Dr. Carey confirms, by 
confidering it equivalent to the Greek #, and to the founds 
in the Italian pur, the French pour, and the Englifh poor, 
we may fuppofe, that the ancients pronounced /wmen, ac- 
cording to our orthography, /oomen, and allowed the power 
of the middle u, as in cube, to their fhort accented u, and 
that of z, as in cub, to their fhort unaccented uw, i.e. when 
the accent refted on the following confonant. Hence, in- 
ftead of being compelled to divide xifml-er-us, fiit!-u-rus, 
Jrip'-e-0, jiib'-e-0, fo as to throw the accent on the latter 
confonant of the firtt fyllable, we may adopt a dittribution 
more reconcileable, at leaft with our habits, and by placing 
the accent on the firft vowel inftead of the following confo- 
nant, may give the fhort Roman accented u, the found of x 
in iube, and pronounce nearly as ufual, ni!-me-rus, fit'-tu-rus, 
ji'-be-o, &c. Relative to jugum and conjugium, we fhall 
here avail ourfelves of a remark from Dr. Carey. « The 
word which in England we pronounce jugum, is in reality 
yugum, as the Germans, in fact, at this day, pronounce it. 
Of this, indeed, there is little doubt, fince Iexw6 was pro- 
perly yakob, and the Hebrew *, before a vowel, had the 
power of y. Now, by thefe remarks being warranted, 
firft, to place the accent on the firft vowel of the root 
ji'-gum ; {econdly, to give the power of the middle u to 
the fhort Roman accented wu; and thirdly, that of y to 7 be- 
fore a vowel, we may avoid nearly all the harfhnefs for 
which thefe words would otherwife have been notorious ; as 
yi'-gum, con-yii'-gium. The fame unpleafantry may be 
removed from gi/éé'us, fince the long Roman a is con- 
fidered to have been equal to », which is more exaélly re- 
prefented by our au; for hora was probably pronounced 
haura, fince it is borrowed from the Hebrew 4, aur, and 
aurora from iv, 48 (propitious light), or owraura. There- 
fore the middle 0, as in nofe, may be ceded to the fhort 
Roman accented 0, and for g/b'-us, we may, more agree- 
ably, fay g/d'-bus. 

Whatever may be done, however, in this way, we can- 
not but confider, here, as partial hints, given rather in the 
hope of calling forth the future inveftigations of the literati 
to an enquiry, the want of which has been long felt, than 
propofe the prefent as a mature and eftablifhed fyftem. 
Doubtlefs it may not be eafy to remove every difficulty, fo 
as, in every inftance, to reconcile the profodial pronuncia- 
tion with our prejudices. Nor will it, perhaps, be done, 
until the influence of accent on quantity is more fully under- 
ftood, nor unlefs it be clearly confidered, whether the ac- 
eent falls on the vowel or /uccceding confonani. Many have 
undertaken to aflign the fyllables, which conttitute the feat 
of the accent, but few diftinguifh the accented vowel from 
the accented confonant. And here, perhaps, the folution of 
the whole may be found. It is evident, that mi'-/es has the 
accent on the firft fyllable, and on the vowel of that fylla- 
ble; hence it is eafily preferved long. And, it is equally 
obvious, that honorificus has the accent on the antepenulti- 
mate, and on the confonant f of that fyllable; and, there- 
fore, it more rapidly inclines to an increafed brevity. And 
the fame diftinétion fhould have been allowed by the writer 
we have already cited, in the words he has quoted to prove 

the 
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the independence of accent and quantity. It is certainly 
true, that /iserty and library are accented on the firft fylla- 
ble, whieh in the firtt inftance is fhort, in the fecond long ; 
but the former has the accent on the confonant, /id!-er-ty ; 
the latter on the vowel, /#!-bra-ry. The fame diftinétion 
exifts in the words d4ron and bacon, lével and lever. Now, 
in fuch words as gridus, cado, plico, fides, tribus, timor, all 
. which are accented on the firft fyllable, the queftion is, did 
the ancients throw the accent on the final confonant of the 
fyllable 2? If fo, that fyllable will be pronounced with rapi- 
dity, to throw the itrefs on the accented confonant ; and 
that pronunciation wil! be aptly exprefled by the following 
diftribution, gead'-us, céid'-o, plic'o, fid'-es, trib!-us, tim!-or. 
Or did they rather allow a diftin@tion between an accented 
fhort vowel, and an unaccented {hort vowel, lengthening, in 
fome degree, the former, in the fame manner, as we have 
feen that a difference exifts between an accented long, and an 
unaccented long {yllable, in the examples amavi and amavé- 
runt; which will fully illuftrate the remark of Quinétilian, 
which we have cited before. This influence might allow an 
increafe to their fhort accented a, e, andi, nearer to their 
unaccented long found; fo that, on this ground, confiftent 
at once with quantity and our prepofleflions, we might pro- 
nounce, gra’-dus, ca'-do, pli'-co, fi'-des, tri'-bus, and 
ti!-mor. 

The fecond difficulty to which we are liable in our appre- 
henfion of the nature of ancient quantity, arifes from that, 
which is faid to be long by fojition. From this fome have 
deduced an objeétion ae the attempt to conform the 
prefent pronunciation to quantity ; obferving, that “ if we 
would be confiftent and unexceptionable in our adherence to 
profodial metre, we have to recolleét, that the /ame word is 
often both long and fhort ; as néc, when fingle, or not fol- 
lowed by a confonant ; which bv pofition we find long ; as 
Fulgura néc diri toties arfere cometa. "Then, if we invariably 


echo the quantity, we mult, pro re natd, fay néc, and néc , 


Giri, i.e. neck, and neck diri. And the improbability, that 
the ancients were fo ready on every occafion to pronounce 
the fame word both long and fhort, would incline us to infer, 
that we have no idea of what they meant by quantity.” 

This has given rife to a feries of remarks in Mr. Walker’s 
Treatife on Claffical Pronunciation, which, if they are not, 
in every inftance, the moft decifive, are at leaft the moft in- 
genious that we have feen on the queftion, and with which 
it is impoflible to difpenfe, in a full and impartial confidera- 
tion of this fubjec. 

“ The long quantity of the ancients mutt arife either from 
a prolongation of the found ef the vowel, or from the delay 
of the voice, which the pronunciation of two or more con- 
fonants in fucceffion are fuppofed naturally to require. 
Now, vowels were faid te be either long by nature, or long 
by pofition. Thofe vowels which were long by pofition, 
were fuch as were fucceeded by two er more confonants ; as 
the firft o in fponfor. If the long quantity of the ancients 
was the fame diltinétion of the found of the vowel as we 
make in the words cadence and magic, then the a in mater 
and pater muft have been pronounced like our a in paper and 
matter: and thofe vowels which were long by pofition, as 
the 2 in Bacchus and campus, muft have been founded by 
the ancients as we hear them in the words Jake and came. 
But if the long quantity of the ancients was no more than 
a retardation of the voice on the confonants, or that dura- 
tion of found which an aflemblage of confonants is fuppofed 
naturally to produce, without making any alteration in the 
found of the vowel, of fuch long quantity as this an Englifh 
ear has not the leaft idea. Unilefs the found of the vowel 
be altered, we have not any conception of a long or fhort 


fyllable ; and the firit fyllables of bani/b, banner, and banter, 
have, to our ears, exa¢tly the fame quantity. The fame 
may be obferved of /enate, feminary, fentence, and fentiment ;’ ; 
(and if, as an ingenious inquirer into this fubje¢t has afferted, 
the ancients pronounced both the confonants in callidus, 
fallo, &c. this feems to fhorten, rather than lengthen, the 
vowel of the firft fyllable.) ‘* If, however, the quantity 
of the ancients lay only in the vowel, which was lengthened 
and fhortened in our manner by altering the found, how 
ftrange muft have been their poetical Pngage and how 
different from the words taken fingly! And when thefe 
obfervations on the quantity of the ancients are collectively 
confidered, fhall we wonder that the learned and ingenious 
author of the Elements of Criticifm fhould go fo far as to 
affert that the daétyls and fpondees of hexameter verfe, 
with refpeét to pronunciation, are merely ideal, not only 
with us, but that they were fo with the ancients themfelves ? 
Few, however, will adopt an opinion, which will neceflarily 
imply that the Greek and Latin critics were utterly ig- 
norant of the nature of their own language; and every 
admirer of thofe excellent writers will rather embrace any 
explanation of accent and quantity, than give up Dionyfius 
of Halicarnaflus, Cicero, Quinétilian, and Longinus. Sup- 
pofe, then, as a laft refuge, we were to try to read a Greek 
or Latin verfe both by accent and quantity, and fee what 
fuch a trial will produce. 

«« By quantity, let us fuppofe the vowel lengthened to 
exprefs the long quantity ; and by the acute accent, the 


rifing inflexion ; thus: 
“ Tityre, ti patule récubans fib tégmine fagi, 
Sylvéftrem ténui mifam meditaris avéna. 
“ Tityré, th patilz récibans fub tégminé fagi, 
Sylvéftrém ténui mufam méditaris avena. 
“ Teétyre tod patulee récubanes fodb teégmine fagi, 
Seélvecitreem ténui modfame meditaris avena. 


 Mivy cede Ozer, TInrniadew AxsAnos 
Odropton, 7 pv) “Axosots wale UOnnne 

“ May cade Oa, Tlnantzdea Axtanos 
Ovretviv % pet Axasots ary? EOnxie 

“ Mein-en 4-eye-de The-ay Pei-lei-e-4-dyo A-kil-lei-ofe 
Ow-lom-én-ein hei moo-ré a-kay-oés al-ge éth-ei-kei. 


« Now there are but four poffible ways of pronouncing 
thefe verfes, without going into a perfect fong. One is to 
pronounce the accented fyllable with the falling inflexion, 
and the unaccented with the {fame inflexion in a lower tone ; 
which is the manner in which we pronounce our own words, 
when we give them the accent with the falling inflexion. 
The fecond is to pronounce the accented fyllable with the 
rifing inflexion, and the unaccented fyllables with the fame 
inflexion in a lower tone; which we never hear in our own 
language. The third is to pronounce the accented fyllable 
with the falling inflexion, and the unaccented fyllables with 
the rifing, in a lower tone. And the fourth, to pronounce 
the accented fyllable with the rifing inflexion, and the un- 
accented with the falling, in a lower tone. None of thefe 
modes, but the firft and laft, do we ever hear in our own 
language: the fecond and third feem too difficult to permit 
us to fuppofe that they could be the natural current of the 
human voice in any language. The firft leaves us no pof- 
fible means of explaining the circumflex ; but the laft, by 
doing this, gives us the ftrongeft reafon to fuppofe that the 
Greek and Latin acute accent was the rifing inflexion, and 


the grave the falling inflexion, in a lower tone.” i 
‘e 


PROSODY. 


To render Mr. Walker’s remarks, as they relate to the 
influence of accent on quantity, a little more familiar to our 
readers, it may be fetal to ftate, that his ideas of accent 
comprehend the qualities of high and low, rifing and falling. 
His acute accent is higher than the grave, effected by a 
rifing /lide of the voice; the grave is lower than the acute, 
and effected by a falling /lide. All this may be very con- 
veniently illuftrated by the violin; for whilft the tone (louder 
or fofter) is produced by the greater or lefs ftrefs of the 
bow, the finger /liding upwards on the firft ftring, in flow 
time, will give the acute or rifing accent, as on a long fyl- 
lable, or when the vowel is accented. The fame upward 
flide, with a guicker movement, will exprefs the fame accent 
on a hort fyllable, or when the accent falls on the following 
confonant. And by a downward Jflide, either in flow or 
quick time, the grave accent is equally imitated on a Jong or 
JSrort fyllable. 

Our opinion, however, deducible from the analogy of 
quantity long by pofition, is not fuch as to occafion our 
hefitation relative to the nature of quantity in general. But 
we are perfuaded, fir/?, that quantity long by nature, and 
long by pofition, were, as it refpeéis the vowel, different. 
We are confirmed in this by Lipfius, whofe remark is, 
“¢ Syllaba que natura longa elt, ab ea diftingui debet, fola 
pofitione longa exiftit. Id eft idcirco tantum quod duabus 
confonantibus adjunéta fit, quibus pronuntiandis necefle eft 
moram interponendi, ut in ty7intoy productior eft penultima 
quam in tuwkcda:. Praeterea pro qualitate confonantium 
quz vocales ipfas precedunt, vel confequitur, inter longas 
alie aliis longiores, inter breves aliz aliis breviores reperi- 
untur. . Sed hec fubtilius perfequi, noiftri non eft inftituti. 
Admoneri tamen pueri debent et affuefieri, ut hiec omnia 
difcrimina expedite obfervent, fine quorum cognitione et 
ufu fieri non poile puto ut de numeris orationis recte judi- 
cent.”” 

But an irrefragable argument that quantity long by po- 
fition was really different from that long by nature, is de- 
ducible from fuch founds as nature has faithfully handed 
down to us; as in the word /cloppus or filoppus, which 
fignifies the noife produced by the percuflion of inflated 
cheeks, which /c/oppus pronounced fhort, as it re/pedts the 
vowel, will very well refemble ; but that fimilarity becomes 
entirely loft, on lengthening it. On this word, fee Prifcian. 
lib. 1. cap. 4, Facciolatus, and Perf. fat. 5. 13. <‘ Nec 
{cloppo tumidas intendis rumpere buccas.’’ . The fame ob- 
fervation may be made from the word @ao), already quoted, 
which fignifies the noife effeCted by water, flowing with 
intermiflions, from a narrow-mouthed veflel. 

Hence it appears, that fyllables indifferently {pelt with 
one or two confonants, which are always long, are not 
ftrictly entitled to the quantity equal tg that of a vowel long 
by nature; asin /itus or /ittus, litere or littere, /ciroma or 
Jfeirroma, Ke. 

Secondly. If then quantity long by nature was different 
from that long by pofition, we may fuppofe that the quan- 
tity of the former confifted in the duration of the vowel 
found, and that of the latter in the length of the /yllable. 
To explain this more particularly, let us fuppofe, Sif; 
that the regular quantity of a /hort fyllable, generally, 
ovAdxuSave, comprehends either, tft, a fingle fyllable, as 
the firft fyllable of &-mo; or, 2ndly, a confonant and a vowel, 
as ge-na: or, 3dly, a mute and a liquid, which could be 
founded as a fingle letter, followed by a vowel, as tri-fer: 
or, 4thly, even three confonants and a following vowel, 
provided the three confonants could be founded as one; as 
fro-pus. So that the regular quantity of a Joort fyllable is 
redusible to two tetters. ‘The only exceptions to this were in 
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fuch fyllables, as cuftom, for fome fpecial reafon, as in 
the cafe of derivation from 7, w, s, &c. had made long : 
and as in the cafe cf monofyllables, as mé, t2, sé, &c. which 
properly are long, fince there being no hatte of the voice to 
leave the firft and proceed to the coalition of a fecond fyl- 
lable, the firit receives, from this exemption, amore leifure- 
effet, or fuch a compenfation as its diminutive and de- 
tached condition feems naturally to require. Secondly, that 
if to the end of this fhort fyllable we join a confonant, 
this forms that addition in quantity, which is to be con- 
fidered rather as a fyllabic augmeniation, than any temporal 
duration of the voice : sit may alter the found, but it does 
not, in every cafe, perceptibly protraét it; as ¢asl equal 
to GrsGc, PAok to Paoys, cueE to caexc, and rexi to rek fi. 
Hence all monofyllables and final fyllables, beginning and 
ending with a confonant, are long; except they end in 
b, d, t, 1, r, is, us, or in confonants preceded by the Greek 
fhort vowels, and a few other exceptions eltablifhed by 
poetic ufage. But if fuch fyllables occur in the middle 
of a word, the following fyllable muft begin with a con- 
fonant 3 as xoc-0 glo/-fa, &c.: otherwife the confonant 
is joined to the following fyllable, as g/é-mus. And, lafily, 
when the fucceeding fyllable begins with a mute and a li- 
quid, in confequence of the coalition and unity of found, 
having the effet only of one confonant, they are joined to 
the following fyllable, and thus the firft may remain fhort : 
i.e. inftead of war-20cy téx-vovy and pat-ris, which would be 
long, we may divide and pronounce wa-rgocy ré-xvovy and 
pa-tris. 

Now, concerning the queftion whether the ancient poetry 
fhould be read chiefly according to accent or quantity, 
which has lately been much agitated, may we not reafon- 
ably infer, that fince the precife nature of accent does not 
feem to be determined, and therefore if, in reading, either 
muft give way to the other, (for which, however, there is 
no abfolute neceffity,) it is certainly better, that what is 
in fome degree uncertain fhould yield to that which is 
more accurately afcertained. By reading according to 
quantity, is not, however, meant the breaking down, flit. 
ting, or deftroying the words by attending to the feet only ; 
but pronouncing the words of a verfe, fo as to give, as 
much as poffible, its.due quantity, in real time, to every 
fyllable. And as much asyto this mode of reading, we 
can add an attention to accent, emphafis, tone, paufe, and 
cadence, whether metrical or fentential, infomuch, doubt- 
lefs, willthe pronunciation be the more corre&t and harmo- 
nious. Although it cannot, perhaps, in every cafe, be de- 
termined in what manner, precifely, the amcients founded 
the vowels; one thing, however, feems certain, that they 
did not give a long found to a fhort vowel, nor a fhort 
found to a long vowel. ‘In whatever way we pronounce 
them we ought, to attend to their quantity; with only 
this licence, that fince, as has been now fully proved, a 
fyllable long by nature was a reduplication of the fame 
vowel, as diicere; maalus, an apple tree 5 poopulus, a poplar 
tree ; and that that long by pofition had no other length 
than its being fuftained by the following confonants, as 
dixi, we are authorifed to confider the prolongation of 
fuch fyllables to confift not in the vowel, but in the con/o- 
nant reduplication. 

We have now had an opportunity of offering our fenti- 
ments on the nature of ancient quantity. But the nature 
of quantity, as obferved in the Englith language, is at once 
fo fimple, unique, and, in general, fo well known, that 
any enlargement on this part of the fubjeét becomes un- 
neceffary. It is fufficient to obferve that a vowel or fyl- 
lable is, in the Englifh language, long, and requires double 
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the time of a fhort one, when the accent is on the vowel; 
which occafions it to be flowly joined in pronunciation with 
the following letters; as fall, bale, hone, feature. And that 
a fyllable is fhort, and only of half the length of a long 
one, when the accent is on the confonant ; which occafions 
the vowel to be quickly joined to the fucceding letters ; as 
Grt, bonnet, hingér. For fuch rules as are neceflary to the 
determination of quantity in each of the three principal 
languages, we refer our readers to the article QuANTITY. 
See alfo VreRsIFICATION. 

Profody might be applied to mufic as well as grammar : 
as the true pronunciation, or execution and accents of paf- 
~ fages, conftitute their true expreflion. 

PROSONOMASIS, MMeccovpacie, a figure in Rhetoric, 
by which allufion is made to the likenefs of a found in 
feveral names or words ; much the fame with paronomafis, or 
agnominatio. 

PROSOPIS, in Botany, faid by profeflor Martyn to be 
derived from reorwrs, perfona, five larva, a mafk.—Linn. 
Mant. 10. Schreb. 706. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2.547. Mart. 
Mill. Di. v. 3. Juffl. 348. Lamarck. Illuitr. t. 340.— 
Clafs and order, Decandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Lomen- 
tacee, Linn. Leguminofe, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, hemi- 
fpherical, flightly four-toothed. Cor. Petals five, lanceo- 
late, feffile, equal. Stam. Filaments ten, thread-fhaped, 
equal; anthers twin, obtufe. Pi/?. Germen fuperior, ob- 
long ; ftyle thread-fhaped, the length of the petals; ftigma 
fimple. Peric. Legume long, inflated, of one cell. Seeds 
many, roundifh-oblong, coloured. 

Eff. Ch, Calyx bell-fhaped, four or five-toothed. Stigma 
fimple. | Legume many-feeded. 

1. P. fpicigera. Linn. Mant. 68. Roxb. Coromand. 
v. 3. 45. t. 63. (P. {picata; Burm. Ind. 102. t. 25. f. 3.) 
—Common on the Coromandel coatft, flowering at the clofe 
of the cold and beginning of the hot feafon.—According 
to Roxburgh this is a large free, with a tolerably erect 
trunk. Bark deeply cracked, afh-coloured. Branches irre- 
gular, numerous, forming a globular fhady head ; fome of 
the younger ones prickly. Leaves alternate, abruptly pin- 
nate; leaflets from feven to ten pair, oppofite, obliquely 
lanceolate, fmooth, entire. F/owers in numerous, terminal 
fpikes, fmall, yellow. Legume attenuated at both ends, 
jointed, {mooth, pendulous. Seeds lodged in a brown mealy 
fubftance, which is eaten by the native Indians. It has a 
{weet, agreeable tafte, and may be compared to the Spanifh 
Algaraba, or Locult tree, Ceratonia Siliqua. 

PROSOPOLEPSIA, Mewsoroanaoin, in Ethics, is ufed 
by fome writers for that bodily impreffion, which inclines to 
the love or hatred, efteem or comtempt of perfons or things, 
on account of fome flight or trivial circumftances attending 
them. 

PROSOPOPGIA, Tlgorwworow, formed from xgozw707, 
perfon, and waz, I make, or feign, or Perfonification, in Rhe- 
toric, a figure, by which we make perfons that are abfent, or 
dead ; or even things which are inanimate, as cities, &c. to 
fpeak. 

The poets, in their fictions, make frequent ufe of the 
profopopeia; as alfo do the orators, in their painting of 
violent paffions, which feem to tranfport, and make them 
forget themfelves. 

This figure is of very extenfive ufe to the orator: when 
he thinks his own charaéter not of fufficient weight to affeé& 
his audience in the manner he defires, he fubftitutes a perfon 
of greater authority than himfelf to engage their attention. 
When he has fevere things to fay, and which may give of- 
fence, as coming from himfelf, he avoids this by putting 
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them in the mouth of fome other perfon, from whom they 
will be better taken; or makes inanimate nature bring a 
charge, or exprefs a refentment, to render it the more affe@- 
ing. And by the fame method he choofes fometimes to fe- 
cure himfelf from a fufpicion of flattery, in carrying a com- 
pliment too high. In the management of this figure, care 
fhould be taken, that what is faid be always confiftent with 
the character introduced, in which both the force and beauty 
of it contift. 

There are two kinds of profopopeeias ; the one dire, the 
other indire@. Yor an inftance of the latter : Juft gods, pro- 
tectors of the innocent, permit the order of nature to be inter- 
rupted for one moment, and let this carcafe vefume the ufe of 
Speech. 

Inftances of the former are found every where among the 
orators and poets: that which follows is a very beautiful 
one; found, by way of epitaph, on a tomb-ftone: the dead 
wife addreffes her furviving hufband thus : 


‘¢ Tmmatura peri: fed tu felicior, annos 
Vive tuos, conjux optime, vive meos.’”’ 


This figure is of fuch importance both to the orator and 
poet, and contributes fo much to give both beauty and 
effe& to their refpective productions, and to render them 
animated and impreffive, that we {hall enlarge on its origin, 
and its various kinds, and fubjoin feveral appropriate ex- 
amples of its ufe. Its origin may be traced to the conftitu- 
tion of human nature, which difpofes us to animate all ob- 
jects, and to thofe paflions and affeétions, proceeding proba- 
bly from our fenfes of pain and pleafure, which exprefs 
themfelves in an averfion from an attachment to certain 
objects, either animate or inanimate. A child turns to beat 
the ground, or the ftone, that has hurt him, and moft men 
feel fome degree of affeftion for the old inanimate com- 
panions of their happinefs, fuch as the houfe, in which they 
have pafled many agreeable years, and the fields, trees, and 
mountains, among which they have often fauntered with de- 
light. This ftrong impreffion of life, psoduced, more efpe- 
cially, by the more magnificent and ftriking obje&ts of 
nature, has been, Dr. Blair conceives, one caufe of the mul- 
tiplication of divinities in the Heathen world. The belief 
of Dryads and Naiads, of the genius of the wood and the 
god of the river, among men of lively imaginations, in the 
early ages of the world, eafily arofe from this turn of mind. 
When their favourite rural obje@s had often been animated 
in their fancy, it was an eafy tranfition to attribute them to 
fome real divinity, or fome unfeen power or genius which 
inhabited them, or in fome peculiar manner belonged to 
them. From fuch difpofitions evidently originates the figure 
called profopopeeia, which is the diftinguifhing ornament of 
poetry, and which appears fo confpicuous in all compofi- 
tions, where imagination or paflion has any concern. This 
figure is nearly allied to the metaphor, and ftill more to the 
metonymy ; it is to the latter what the allegory is to the 
metaphor. Thus when we fay, “‘ Youth and beauty fhall 
be laid in the duit”’ for perfons poflefling youth and beauty, 
it is hard to determine whether it be a metonymy or a pro- 
fopopeeia. Lyric poetry, in which the imagination feems 
to have the fulleft indulgence, and which abounds with 
itrong figures, is moft favourable to perfonification. Of 
this figure, according to Dr. Lowth, there are two kinds; 
one, when action and chara¢ter are attributed to fictitious, 
irrational, or even manimate objects; the other, when a 
probable but fictitious {peech is affigned to a real charaéter. 
The former evidently partakes of the nature of the meta- 
phor, and is by far the boldeft and moft daring of that clafs 
of figures. Dr. Blair reckons three different degrees of 
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this figure; the frit, when fome of the properties or quali- 
ties of living creatures are afcribed to inanimate objects ; 
the fecond, when thofe inanimate obje&ts are introduced as 
acting like fuch as have life; and the third when they are 
reprefented, either as {peaking to us, or as liftening to what 
we fayto them. ‘The firft, and loweft degree of this figure 
is exemplified, moft commonly, by adding an epithet to the 
objet, as “a raging ftorm,” “a deceitful difeafe,” “a 
cruel difafter,”” &c. and it raifes.the ftyle fo little that it 
hardly deferves the name of perfonification, and might be 
clafled with fimple metaphors. On fome occafions, how- 
ever, it adds beauty and f{prightlinefs to an expreflion. In 
the fecond degree of this figure the perfonification becomes 
more fenfible. It is obferved by Dr. Blair, that the genius 
of our language affords us an advantage in the ufe of this 
figure. As with us, no fubitantive nouns have gender, or 
are mafculine and feminine, except the proper names of male 
and female creatures; by giving a gender to any inanimate 
object, or abitraét idea, that is, by fubi{tituting the perfonal 
pronouns, he or she, in place of the pronoun if, we raife the 
ttyle, and begin to perfonify. In folemn difcourfe this may 
be done to good purpofe, when {peaking of religion or vir- 
tue, or our country, or any fuch object of, dignity. An 
inftance of this kind, in which natural religion is beautifully 
perfonified, occurs in a fermon of bifhop Sherlock’s, in 
which he is comparing our Saviour with Mahomet. ‘ Go,” 
fays he, ‘¢to your natural religion; lay before her Maho- 
met, and his difciples, arrayed in armour and blood, riding 
in triumph over the fpoils of thoufands who fell by his vic- 
torious fword. Shew her the cities which he fet im flames, 
the countries which he ravaged and deftroyed, and the mifer- 
able diftrefs of all the inhabitants of the earth. When fhe 
has viewed him in this fcene, carry her into his retirement ; 
fhew her the prophet’s chamber; his concubines and_ his 
wives; and let her hear him allege revelation, and a divine 
commiffion to juftify his adultery and luft. When the is 
tired with this profpeét, then fhew her the bleffed Jefus, 
humble and meek, doing good to all the fons of men. Let 
her fee him in his moft retired privacies ; let her follow him 
to the mount, and hear his devotions and fupplications to 
God. Carry her to /his table, to view his poor fare; ard 
hear his heavenly difcourfe. Let her attend him to the tri- 
banal, and confider the patience with which he endured the 
{eoffs and reproaches of his enemies. Lead her to his crofs ; 
let her view him in the agony of death, and hear his laft 
prayer for his perfecutors; ¢ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do !?—When natural religion has thus 
viewed both, afk her, which is the prophet of God? But 
her anfwer we have already had, when fhe faw part of this 
f{cene through the eyes of the centurion, who attended at 
the crofs. By him fhe fpake, and faid, « Truly, this man 
was the fon of God.” This paffage, fays Dr. Blair, is 
more than elegant, it is truly fublime. Perfonifications of 
this kind are the life and foul of poetry. They occur fre- 
quently in Homer, Shakfpeare, and Milton, as well as in 
other poets. - The following perfonification by Milton, on 
occafion of Eve’s eating the forbidden fruit, is peculiarly 
ftriking : 
“© So faying, her rafh hand, in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, fhe pluck’d, fhe eat ; 
Earth felt the wound ; and Nature, from her feat 
Sighing, through all her works, gave figns of woe, 
That all was loft.” Book ix. 780. . 


The third and higheft degree of perfonification is the 
boldeft of ail rhetorical figures; it is the expreffion of 
frong feeling and paflion ; and ought never to be attempted, 


unlefs the mind is confiderably heated and agitated. Of this 
figure Milton has given a very fine example, in that moving 
and tender addrefs, which Eve makes to Paradife, juft be- 
fore fhe is compelled to leave it : 

« Oh! unexpected ftroke, worfe than of death! 

Mutit I thus leave thee, Paradife! thus leave 
Thee, native foil, thefe happy walks, and fhades, 
Fit haunt of Gods! where I had hope to fpend 
Quiet, though fad, the refpite of that day, 
Which muft be mortal to us both. O flowers! 
That never will in other climate grow, 
My early vifitation, and my laft, 
At ev’n, which I bred up with tender hand, 
From your firft op’ning buds, and gave you names ! 
Who now fhall rear youto the fun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from th’ ambrofial fount ?”” 

} B. 11. 1. 268. 

This is altogether, fays Blair, the language of nature, 
and of female paffion. 

This excellent writer. propofes two great rules for the ma- 
nagement of this fort of perfonification. The firftis, never 
to attempt it, unlefs when prompted by ftrong paffion, and 
never to continue it, when the paflion begins to flag. 
fecondis, never to perfonify any object inthis way, but fuch 
as has fome dignity in itfelf, and can make a proper figure in 
this elevation to which we raife it. 

In profe compofitions, this figure requites to be ufed with 
ftill greater moderation and delicacy; for here the imagina- 
tion is not allowed the fame liberty asin poetry, nor can the 
{ame affiftances be obtained for raifing paflion to its proper 
height by. the force of numbers, and the glow of ftyle! 
Neverthelefs, addrefles to animate objeéts are not excluded 
from profe ; but they have their place only in the higher 
fpecies of oratory. This figure has uncommon force and 
expreflion, as it 1s ufed by Hebrew writers. What can be 
conceived more apt, more beautiful, or more fublime, than 
that perfonification of wifdom, which is fo frequently in- 
troduced by Solomon? (Sce Prov. vill. 27—31.) How 
admirable is that celebrated perfonification of the divine at- 
tributes by the Pfalmift? (Pf. Ixxxv. 11.) Such alfo 
are that in Habakkuk, of the peftilence marching before 
Jehovah, when he comes to-vengeance (Hab. iii. 5.) ; that 
in Job, in which deftruGtion and death affirm of wifdom, that 
her fame only had come to their ears (Job. xxvili. 22.) ; and 
that tremendous image, in [aiah, of Hades, extending her 
throat, and opening her infatiable and immeafurable jaws. 
(If. v. 4.) There 1s another beautiful {pecies of pérfoni- 
fication, which originates from a well-known Hebrew idiom ; 
or that form of expreflion by which the fubject, attribute, 
accident, or effect of any thing is denominated the Son. 
Ifaiah, pronounced by Dr. Lowth to be the fublimeft of 
all poets, furnifhes, in one fhort poem, examples of almoft 
every form of the profopopeeia, and indeed of all that con- 
ftitutes the fublime in compofition. (See If. xiv. 4—27.) 
After a eritique upon this fublime ode of Ifaiah, our learned 
writer concludes in the following manner: “ How forcible 
is this imagery, how diverfified, how fublime! how elevated 
the dition, the figures, the fentiments!—The Jewith na- 
tion, the cedars of Lebanon, the ghofts of departed kings, 
the Babylonifh monarch, the travellers who find his corpfe, 
and Jaft of all Jehovah himfelf, are the charaéters which fup- 
port this beautiful lyric drama. One continued aétion is 
kept up, or rather a feries of interefting actions are con- 
nected together in an incomparable whole: this, indeed, is 


the principal and diftinguifhed excellence of the fublimer 


ode, and is difplayed in its utmoft perfection in this poem of 
Ufaiah, which may be confidered as one of the moft ancient, 
and 
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and certainly the mofk finifhed {pecimen of that {pecies of 
compofition, which has been tran{mitted to us. The per- 
fonifications here are frequent, yet not confufed ; bold, yet 
not improbable: a free, elevated, and truly divine fpirit 
pervades the whole ; nor is there any thing wanting in this 
ode to defeat its claim to the character of perfe&t beauty and 
fublimity. If, indeed, I may be indulged in the free decla- 
ration of my own fentiments on this occafion, I do not know 
a fingle inftance in the whole compafs of Greek and Roman 
poetry, which, in every excellence of compofition, can be 
faid to equal, or even to approach it.’? Blair’s Leétures, 
vol. i. Lowth’s Ledtures, &c. vol. i. 

PROSOR, in Geography, a town of Bofnia; 8 miles E. 
of Kralam. _ 

PROSPECT, a town of America, in Hancock county, 
and diftri€t of Maine; containing 1300 inhabitants. 

Prospect Harbour, lies on the S. coaft of Nova Scotia, 
with cape Samboo and ifland eaftward, and two leagues N.E. 
of St. Margaret’s bay. 

Prospect Hill, 2 town of Fairfax county, in Virginia; 
14 miles from Wafhington. 

PROSPECTIVE. See Perspective. 

Prospective Gla/s. See Opera Gla/s. 

PROSPER, in Biography, a faint in the Roman calen- 

dar, was anative of Aquitain, or Guienne, and born about 
the commencement of the fifth century- Some writers have 
ranked him with the ecclefiaftical order, as bifhop of Riez, 
in Provence, and others fay, that he held the fee of Rhegium 
in Italy. No ancient writer before the 12th century, has 
ever {poken of him in any other charaéter than that of a lay- 
man, and the ableit critics concur in affigning him that rank. 
He embraced, in early life, the fentiments of Auguttine, 
and was the occafion of that father writing his treatife con- 
cerning predeftination and perfeverance. After the death of 
Auguitine, he defended his charafter and doétrine againft the 
attacks made upon them by the priefts of Marfeilles. In the 
year 431 he went to Rome, and preferred accufations of herefy 
againit the Gallican clergy who ventured to deviate from the 
fyitem of his matter, and obtained a letter from pope Celef- 
tine to the bifhops of Gaul, un which the pontiff warmly 
fupported the opinions of Augulftine. Sanétioned by the 
authority of his holinefs, Profper returned home, and re- 
doubled his zeal and induftry in oppofing the rapid progrefs 
which the Pelagian notions were making among his country- 
men, both by difputations and conferences, and by his 
writings. After the year 440, he was fent for to Rome by 
pope Leo I., who made him his fecretary, and principal 
combatant againit- the Pelagians-in Italy. Inthe year 443 
he was employed by the fame pope ina miffion againft thofe 
heretics in Campania. The time of his death is not known, 
but it is tolerably well afcertained that he was alive beyond 
the year 460. In Dupin we have a lift of his works, and 
alfo of others imputed to him which are not genuine. He 
was pofleffed of much learning and eloquence, and the ftyle of 
fuch pieces.as are univerfally acknowledged to be his, is 
concife, vigorous, and elegant. Dupin. Moreri. See 
alfo Lardner, vol. v. edit. 1788. ch. 134-5: 
* PROSPEROUS, in Geography, a village in the county 
of Kildare, where extenfive cotton-works were erected at a 
great expence by Capt. Brooke, with parliamentary aid ; 
but, fays Mr. Rawfon, « he had no knowledge of the bufi- 
nefs; he committed it to the care of others; of courfe 
every thing went toruin.”? Profperous is 185 miles W. by 
S. from Dublin. 

PROSPHYSIS. See AnueEsion. 

PROSTANTHERA, in Botany, received that name 
from Labillardiere, in allufion to the {purs of its anthers ; 
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the word being derived from wee4nxxy an appendage, and 
eAnpx, the anther.—Labill. Nov. Holl. vy. 2. 13. Brown 
Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 508. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 3. 426. 
—Clafs and order, Didynamia Gymnofpermia. Nat. Ord. 
Perticillate, Linn. Labiate, Jull. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx two-lipped; tube ftriated; lips undi- 
vided, converging when in fruit. Corolla ringent ; upper 
lip cloven half way down; middle fegment of the lower 
largeft andtwo-lobed. Anthers with {purs beneath. 

Rr. Brown defines thirteen fpecies of this genus, moft of 
them natives of the country near Port Jackfon, New South 
Wales, or of Van Diemen’s ifland. They are ftrong {mell- 
ing fhrubs, befprinkled with feffile glands. The /aves are 
moltly toothed or crenate. Flowers either racemofe and 
terminal, accompanied by deciduous dradeas ; or axillary 
and folitary. The flower-falks always bear a pair of brac- 
teas near the extremity. Lower lip of the calyx fometimes 
abrupt. The f{purs of the anthers are different in different 
{pecies. Their ufual number is two, but one of them is 
fometimes wanting. Each is barbed, or tufted, at the 
point. 

The only {pecies of which we have any knowledge is 

P. Jlafianthos. Villous-flowered Proftanthera. Labill, 
t. 157. Andr. Repof. t. 661.—Leaves lanceolate, fmooth, 
with tooth-like ferratures. Clufters panicled. Corolla 
hairy on both fides. Longer {pur twice the length of the 
anther. Native of Van Diemen’s ifland, and of New South 
Wales. Introduced at Kew by A.B. Lambert, efq.in 
1808. It flowersin the greenhoufe in June and July. Mr. 
Andrews fays it was fri railed from feed in 1807, in lord 
Grenville’s beautiful garden at Dropmore, near Marlow, 
This is a luxuriant f{mooth /orub, whofe leaves are oppofite, 
{taiked, two or three inches long. F/owers numerous, ele- 
gant, reverfed, of alight purple hue, and {weet-fcented. 

PROSTATE, in Anatomy, a glandular body furround- 
ing the urethra juft at its commencement from the bladder. 
See GENERATION. 

Prostate Gland, Difeafe of, in Surgery. The proftate 
gland, when difeafed and enlarged, may produce obftruétion 
of the neck’ of the bladder, and occafion a difficulty of 
voiding the urine. This {pecies of retention of urine is much 
more {ferious than that proceeding from obftructions in the 
canal of the urethra, becaufe the means of cure are lefs 
within our reach. Inthe firft of thefe cafes, however, it is 
generally more practicable than in the fecond, to relieve the 
patient by an artificial evacuation of the urine, fince the ca- 
theter admits of being introduced with greater facility. 

An enlargement of the proftate gland is far more common 
in perfons advanced in years, than in-young fubjects. 

When the proftate {wells, the internal furface of that part 
of the canal of the urethra which it embraces undergoes 
no diminution; but, on the contrary, is rather augmented. 
For the enlarged gland, being fituated principally at the fides 
of the urethra, comprefles thefe together, fo that this paflage, 
inftead of being round, is flattened, and forms a narrow 
fifure. Sometimes the gland {wells more on one fide than 
the other; and hence the canal which pafles through it is 
rendered oblique. 

Befides this effe€&t, caufed by the fwelling of the lateral 
portions of the proftate gland, we have, to notice another 
change produced by a {mall part of this gland, fituated 
quite at the commencement, and on the pofterior furface of 
the urethra. This particular portion of the proftate {wells 
in the dire€tion forward, and projeéts into the bladder, oc- 
cafioning a fort of little valve juft at the beginning of the 
urethra. Such an eminence may be obferved in the dead 


body, even when the {welling is not very confiderable, if 
4M2 the 
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the furgeon will open the upper part of the bladder, and 
view the orifice of the urethrafrom above downward. But, 
in certain inftances, it is alleged to be fo confiderable, that 
it projeéts fome inches into the interior of the bladder. 
Such enlargement increafes the bend of the urethra, and 
produces an impediment to the paflage of the catheter, or 
bougie. Frequently, alfo, it raifes the end of a found, fo 
as to make it pafs above a calculus, which, therefore, is not 
perceived. It is fometimes, likewife, fuch an impediment 
to theentrance of the found into the bladder, as cannot be 
furmounted without the utmeft difficulty. 

When the proftate enlarges, its confifteace generally be- 
comes much firmer than what is natural. The effeéts of 
fuch enlargement are very ferious; for the fides of the 
urethra are then prefled together, while the projecting point 
of the gland in fome meafure prevents the urine from freely 
entering this canal, and, m many inftances, ftops it altoge- 
ther. Befides, as the firmnefs of the yland is increafed, its 
fupplenefs is diminifhed, fo that it docs not yield to the im- 
pule of the urine, and little or none of this fluid is evacuated. 
The fymptoms which this diforder produces, refemble thofe 
of a retention of urine arifing from other caufes. 

When, ina cafe of difficulty of making water, the fur- 
geon has had recourfe to the catheter, and afcertained that, 
fuch inftrument may be readily introduced, he muft next 
endeavour to learn whether the complaint depends upon the 
prefence of a ftone in the bladder. Should circumftances 
prove, however, that this is not the cafe, a difeafe of the 
proftate gland is to be fufpeéted ; efpecially if the catheter, 
or bougie, made ufe of, fhould meet with a fudden impedi- 
ment, or pafs with great difficulty, when the point of the 
inftrument is near the neck of the bladder. 

The attention of the practitioner muft then be direéted to 
the proftate, the ftate of which cannot be afcertained, un- 
lefs the finger, properly oiled, be paffed into the anus, and 
turned towards the pubes. If a hardnefs fhould be felt in 
the fituation of the proftate, extending as far as the finger 
can reach ; if the indurated part fhould caufe a projection, 
that can be diflin€tly felt through the coats of the reétum ; 
and if, when the finger is moved about, in order to exa- 
mine the extent of the fwelling, the hardnefs fhould be 
found to reach beyond the length of the finger, the furgeon 
may be certain that the proftate is confiderably enlarged, 
and that it is the caufe of all the patient’s complaints. 

In cafes in which only the fides of the gland are enlarged, 
a bougie, or catheter, may readily be pafled into the bladder ; 
-but the point of the gland which projects into this organ, 
frequently hinders the inftrument from a¢tually paffing into 
its cavity. When the fize of the prominence here alluded 
to isconfiderable, a bougie, or catheter, eannot be got over 
it without the utmoft difficulty, becaufe its apex then forms 
an angle with the paflage. In fuch a cafe, it is neceflary to 
be very cautious in the trials to pafs an inftrument, particu- 
larly when a metallic catheter is employed, as otherwife the 
part caufing the obftruction would be injured. Here, cer- 
tainly, a flexible catheter ought to be preferred; but the 
point of this fort of inftrument may likewife hurt the pro- 
minent part of the gland; and fhould it be forced, its ex- 
tremity will fooner bend backward than forward, fo that it 
cannot be got into the bladder, but will rather penetrate 
the fubftance of the tumour, 

Mr. Hunter, from whom we borrow thefe obfervations, 
has recorded an initance of this kind, where a furgeon pufhed 
acatheter quite through the prominent part of the gland, in 
fuch a way, that the inftrument at length reached the cavity 
ef the bladder, andlet out the urine; but the blood which 
flowed from the wounded part of the proftate pafled into the 
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bladder. A fecond attempt was made to introduce a cathie- 
ter; but without fuccefs. Mr. Hunter was confulted ; he in- 
troduced a catheter as far as the part forming the impediment, 
and having difcovered the enlargement of the proftate, he in- 
clined the upper part of the catheter, fo as to elevate its 
other end, and thus fucceeded in getting it over the promi- 
nence. Unfortunately, the coagulated blood in the bladder 
ftopped up the holes of the inftrument, and obliged Mr. 
Hunter to withdraw it feveral times, for the purpofe of 
cleaning it. As the fame inconvenience continued, he pro- 
pofed performing-a fimilar operation to lithotemy, in order 
to difcharge the extravafated blood from the bladder ; but 
the patient’s death prevented the operation. An examina- 
tion of the body fully proved the nature of the accident 
which had given rife to the extravafation. 

Inftru@ted by the obfervation of feveral facts of this de- 
{cription, Mr. Hunter made it a rule, whenever the urine 
did not flow out immediately the catheter was introduced, to 
pufh the inftrument more forward, by inclining its handle fo 
as to raife the other end of it, and get it into the cavity of 
the bladder. In following this method, Mr. Hunter never 
failed. 

There are no means to be depended upon for difperfing 
a {welling of the proftate. Cicuta, burnt fponge, and fea 
bathing, are {aid to have fometimes anfwered the purpofe. 
The pilula hydrargyri, with the extract of cicuta, has been 
recommended. Mr. Home has found fuppoiitories of opium 
and hemlock, paffed up the fundament, not only relieve the 
irritation, but even leflen the projeétion of the gland. 

Some abfcefles and ulcerations of the proftate, which 
have been occafioned by itrictures in the urethra, may be 
cured by removing the latter difeafe. - - 

Whoever wifhes a more particular account of the difeafes 


of the proftate gland, fhould confult Baillie’s Morbid Ana- 


.tomy ; Hunter’s Treatife on the Venereal Difeafe ; Home 


on Stri&tures, and on Difeafes of the Proftate Gland. 

PROSTATES, (eorzies, among the Athenians, was 
ufed to fignify any patron to whofe protection fojourners in 
that city committed themfelves. 

He was allowed to demand feveral fervices of them, in 
which, if they failed, or neglected to choofe a patron, an 
action was commenced againft them before the polemarchus, 
and their goods were confifcated. See SosouRNERs. 

PROSTHAPH-ERESIS, formed from wescd:, ante, 
fuper, and a@cgscs:, ademptio, in Aftronomy, the difference 
between the true and mean motion, or true and mean place, 
of a planet; called alfo equation of the orbit, or of the centre, 
and fimply the equation. 

Profthapherelis amounts to the difference between the 
mean aud equated anomaly. 


Thus, fuppofe the cirle ALMPNR (Plate XIX. 
Afiron. fig. 7.) the orbit of the earth, furrounded by the 
ecliptic 7, %, =, &c. and fuppofe S the fun, and the 
earth in R, the mean anomaly will be the are APR, or 
cafting away the femicircle, the are P R, or the angle 
PCR: and the true anomaly, rejecting the femicircle, will 
be PS R, which is equalto PCR, and CRS: if then to 
the mean anomaly we add the angle C RS, we fhall have 
the true anomaly PSR, and the earth’s place, in the 
ecliptic. 

And here the angle CLS, or CRS, is called the prof- 
thapherefis, or equation, by reafon it is fometimes to be 
added, and fometimes to be fubtraéted from the mean mo- 
tion, that we may have the true motion or place of the 
earth. See Equarion of the Centre. 

PROSTHESIS, Moocbesssy in Grammar, a fpecies of 


metaplafm : 
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metaplafin ; being the prefixing of fome letter or fyllable at 
the beginning of a word: as in guavus, pro navus. 

This is alfo called appofition. 

Prostinsis, among Surgeons, is the filling up of what 
was before wanting, by the appofition of new matter. 
Such, ¢. gr. is the filling up fiftulous ulcers with new 
flefh. 

PROSTHETA, Tleocberz, from aapossOnusty to apply, 
fignify in Elippocrates, fubdititious medicines, whether 
fuppofitories or peffaries. 

PROSTITUTES and Prostitution. 
HOUSE, CONCUBINAGE, &c. 

PROSTYLE, Mposvas-, formed from ego, before, and 
suass, column, in the Ancient Greek Architedure, a range of 
columns in the front of a temple. 

PROSTYPA, Ieocrurz, in the Sculpture of the Ancients, 
images carved in fuch a manner as to be only half raifed 
above the ground, or plain, on which they are formed. 
‘They feem to adhere to it, and have only one fide expofed to 
view. To proffype is oppofed edypa. 

PROSYLLOGISM, Prosytiocismus, is ufed, by 
fome {chool-writers, for a reafon or argument produced to 
{trengthen or confirm one of the premifes of a fyllogif{m. 

Others define profyllogifm, an argument compofed of 
two fyllogifms, fo difpofed, as that the conclufion of the 
former is the major or minor of the latter: ¢. gr. Every ra- 
tional is rifible: but every man is rational, therefore, every 
man is rifible: but no afs is rifible, therefore no afs is a man. 

The major, or the fecond fyllogifm, may be omitted or 
underitood ; and fome even contend, that it ought to be fo: 
fo that, on their principle, a profyllogif{m, or redundant 
fyllogifm, is when two fyllogifms are fo contained in five 
propofitions, as that the conclufion of the former is the 
major or minor of the latter. 

-PROSZOWICE, in Geography, a town of Auttrian 
Poland; 16 miles E. of Cracow. 

PROTAGORAS, in Biography, a celebrated Greek 
philofopher, was born at Abdera, in Thrace, in the year 
619 B.C. He appears to have been of humble origin, and 
when young was obliged to gain his livelihood by working 
asa porter. In this capacity he was frequently employed 
in carrying loads of wood from the adjacent country to 
Abdera. Democritus met him with one of his ufual bur- 
dens, and being {truck with the neatnefs with which it was 
packed, afked if he had done it himfelf, to which he re- 
plied in the affirmative ; the philofopher pleafed with the 
ingenuity, defired the youth to follow him, faying he would 
prefent him with greater and better objects for the exercife 
of histalents. The young man readily complied, and De- 
mocritus took him home, maintained him at his own ex- 
pence, and inftructed him in the principles of philofophy. 
After this Protagoras went to Athens, where he opened 
a fchool, and acquired great reputation for eloquence, 
wifdom, and that fubtlety in reafoning which was fo much 
admired by the fophifts. His public, lectures attraéted 
great numbers, who paid him liberally, and he became ex- 
ceedingly rich. While he was growing in reputation and 
wealth, he incurred the difpleafure of the Athenian ftate, 
by advancing doétrines favourable to impiety. Of this he 
was accufed by different perfons, and among others by one 
of his {cholars, viz. Eualthus, who aflerted, that in one 
of his books he had faid, *¢ concerning the gods I am wholly 
unable to determine whether they have any exiftence or not ; 
for the weaknefs of the human underitanding, and the 
fhortnefs of human life, with other caufes, prevent us from 
attaining this knowledge.”? Similar opinions were alfo to 
be met within fome of his other writings, and, on this ac- 
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count, they were ordered to be colleéted, and burnt in the 
market place, while the author himfelf was banifhed from 
Attica. He took refuge in Epirus, where he lived many 
years. Intending to remove to Sicily, he loft his life by 
fhipwreck on his yoyage thither, when he was about 70, or, 
as others fay, 90 years of age. He was author of various 
pieces upon logic, metaphyfics, ethics, and politics, but none 
of them are extant. He had, unqueftionably, a leaning to 
{cepticifn, and is faid to have taught that contradictory ar- 
guments may be advanced upon every fubjeét ; that all na- 
tural objects are perpetually varying ; that the fenfes convey 
different reports to different perfons, and even to the fame 
perfon at different times; that neverthelefs, we have no 
other criterion of truth than our own perception, and can- 
not know that any thing is otherwife than it appears to 
our own fenfes, which are the eflence of the foul. Adopting 
the doctrine of Democritus, that the atoms of which bodies 
are compofed are in perpetual motion, Protagoras conceived 
that axternal objeéts are liable to fuch continual fluétuation, 
that nothing can certainly be known of them, and hence he 
concluded that nothing can be pronounced to exift, but that 
which is at any inftant perceived by the fenfes, and that 
fince thefe are perpetually varying, things themfelves ac- 
cordingly vary, fo that, upon the fame evidence, that of 
the fenfes, contradiftory opinions may be advanced. En- 
field’s Hift. Phil. , 

PROTASIS, WENTATL, formed from TI POT EL Wy 9 I 
hold forth, in the Ancient Drama, the firft part of a comic 
or tragic piece; in which the feveral perfons of the play 
are fhewn; their chara&ters and manners intimated ; and the 
ation, which is to make the fubje&t of the piece, propofed 
and entered upon. 

The ancient protafis might go about as far as our two 
firft aéts. See Act. 

Where the protafis ended, the epitafis commenced. 

PROTA TICUS, WLOTATIKOS, A perfon who never ap- 
peared but in the protafis, or firft part of the play: as 
Sofia, in Terence’s Andria, &c. 

PROTE, in Geography, one of the Prince’s iflands, in 
the fea of Marmora, about three miles in circumference , 
healthy and uncultivated. The port is filled up. 

PROTEA, in Botany, a name well chofen by Lin- 
nus, to exprefs the great diverfity of habit in the fpecies _ 
of this genus; at leaft as he underftood it; for other 
botanifts, both before and after him, have much contraéted 
its limits; fee PRoTEACE®. Linn. Gen. ed. 1.22. Brown 
Tr. of Linn. Soc. v. 10. 74. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 1. 188. 
Gertn. t. 51. (Leucadendron; Linn. Gen. ed. 6. 46.) 
See Prorea; Schreb. 62. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 506. 
Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. Juff. 78. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 53.) 
Clafs and order, Tetrandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Aggre- 
gate, Linn. Protee, or Proteacee, Jul. Brown. 

Gen. Ch. Common calyx many-flowered, of numerous, 
loofely imbricated, permanent fcales; the innermoft much 
the longeft, expanded, and coloured. Cor. of one petal; 
tube fimple, finally fplitting, longitudinally ; limb in four 
concave fegments, three of which cohere laterally. Ne¢tary 
of four glands, alternate with the fegments of the corolla, 
at the bafe of its tube. Stam. Filaments four, very fhort, 
inferted into the bafe of each fegment of the limb ; anthers 
oblong, incumbent, in the hollows of the fegments. P2f. 
Germen fuperior, oblong ; ftyle awlfhaped, permanent, the 
length of the corolla; ftigma undivided, cylindrical, ere&, 
more flender than the ftyle. Peric, none. Seed. Nut foli- 
tary, briftly all over, crowned with the hardened flyle, of 
one cell. Common Receptacle dotted, clothed with fhort 
permanent fcales. 

Eff. 
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Eff. Ch. Corolla feparable into two unequal parts ; limb 
four-cleft, with concave fegments, bearing the ftamens. 
Stigma cylindrical, more flender than the ftyle. Nut 
fuperior, briftly all over, crowned with the permanent flyle. 
Common receptacle f{ealy. Common calyx imbricated, per- 
manent. 

Of this genus, as it now ftands, Mr? Brown enumerates 
39 f{pecies, 35 of which have terminal, the reft lateral, 
heads of flowers. All are natives of Southern Africa, ex- 
cept P. Abyffnica, found only by Bruce in the country 
whofe name it bears. , Twenty-three are mentioned in Hort. 
Kew. as known in the Britifh colleGtions. The habit of the 
whole is fhrubby ; the height very various. Some few are 
almoft ftemlefs. Leaves entire, coriaceous. The flowers 
in many cafes are remarkable for their beauty and magnitude, 
the inner f{cales of the common ca/yx being fometimes ele- 
gantly filky, fo as to refemble black velvet. See the fol- 
lowing examples. 

P. /peciofa. Splendid Protea. Linn. Mant. 191. Brown 
n.6. Ait. n.3. Curt. Mag. t. 1183.—Leaves obovate- 
oblong, contraéted at the bafe, {mooth as well as the 


branches. All the fcales filky ; the inner ones fomewhat 
dilated at the top ; the middle ones likewile fringed. Style 
Sent 


downy. Segments of the corolla with woolly points. 
from the Cape of Good Hope, in 1786, by Mr. Maffon. 
It flowers in the greenhoufe from March to June. The 
fiem forms a large fhrub. The /eaves are obtufe, three or 
four inches long, and nearly half as broad. lowers as big 
asa {mall artichoke, with rofe-coloured fcales, finely fringed 
with brown, and bearded with white. 

P. mellifera. Honey-bearing Protea. Thunb. Diff. 
-37- Brown n.16. Ait. n.g. Curt. Mag. ,t. 346. 
(Leucadendron repens; Linn. Sp. Pl. 135, 2.)—Leaves 
lanceolate, tapering at the bafe. Calyx turbinate; fcales 
fmoothifh, beardlefs, vifcid. Tips of the corolla woolly. 
Style fmooth, fimple at the fummit. An inhabitant of the 
Cape, long known in our gardens and herbariums, diftin- 
guifhed by its very glutinous, rofe-coloured, fmooth calyx, 
which is almott as large as the foregoing. ‘The branches are 
redand{mooth. Leaves flightly obovate, or {patulate. 

P. mucronifolia. Dagger-leaved Protea. Salif. Parad. 
tvi2z4. ¢ Brown/h. /20, .Ait. n. 12.. Curt. “Mag. t..933. 
Andr. Repof. t. 500.—Leaves linear-lanceolate, fharp- 
pointed ; broad atthe bafe. Scales of the calyx lanceolate, 
pointed, fmeoth. Stem erect, many-flowered.—Found at 
the Cape by Mr. Niven. Meflrs. Lee and Kennedy are faid 
to have firft raifed it from feed, about the year 1803. It 
flowers in autumn. This is much {maller, in every part, 
than either of ‘the above-mentioned, being abufh, only two 
or three feet high, with numerous, pungent, rather glaucous, 
fingle-ribbed /eaves, fcarcely two inches long. Flowers 
flefh-coloured, with a {fpreading, taper-pointed ca/yx, expand- 
ing above two inches. 

P. cordata. WHeart-leaved Protea. Thunb. Diff. n. 6o. 
t. 5. Brown n. 36. Ait. n. 20. Andr. Repof. t. 289. 
(P. cordifolia; Curt. Mag. t. 649.)-—Vlowers lateral. 
Leaves roundifh-heart-fhaped, many-ribbed. Scales’of the 
calyx f{mooth.—Sent from the Cape, by Mr. Maffon, about 
the year 1790. It bloffoms inthe fpring, and is remarkable 
for the fituation of its dull-crimfon rofaceous flowers, which 
grow out of the creeping flem, near the root, the leafy 
branches rifing high above them, in a zigzag nearly upright 
pofition. The /eaves are alternate, diftant, nearly feffile, 
broad, red-edged, of a very rigid coriaceous texture. 

P. humilis. Low-flowering Protea. Brown n. 38. Ait. 
n.22. (P.humiflora; Andr. Repof. t. 532.)—Flowers 


Jateral. Leaves linear-lanceolate, acute. Receptacle coni- 
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cal, with acute fcales.—Found at the Cape, by Mr. Niven, 
who fent it to his patron Mr. G. Hibbert, about the year 
1802. This is itll more fingular than the laf, for its 
crowded radical flowers, whofe colour is a dull-brownith 
red. The leafy branches are numerous, ere, a foot high. 
Leaves numerous, nearly linear,- acute, {mooth, two or three 
inches long. 

Protea, in Gardening, contains plants of the ornamental, 
fhrubby, exotic kind, of which the {pecies cultivated are, the 
cone-bearing protea (P. conifera) ; and the filvery protea 
(P. argentea). But there are feveral other {pecies that may 
be cultivated for variety. 

Method of Culture.—-Thefe plants are increafed by feeds, 
procured from the places of their native growth ; which, as 
{oon as obtained, fhould be fown in pois filled with fandy 
loam, and placed in a moderate hot-bed; and when the 
plants are come up, moderate air fhould be given, or they 
fhould be placed in an airy glafs cafe, or towards the front 
of a greenhoufe ; and be afterwards managed as other fimilar 
exotics of that kind. 

They are alfo fometimes raifed by cuttings, in {pring and 
fummer, by the affiftance of a hot-bed, in the fame manner. 
They fhould not have much water afterwards, nor be treated 
in too tender a manner. 

They are ornamental among other potted plants. 

PROTEACES, in Botany, a natural order of plants, 
the third in Juffieu’s fixth clafs, (where it is termed Protea, ) 
and the twenty-fixth of his general fyftem. For other 
orders of this fixth clafs, fee EL@acni, Lauri, and Po- 
LYGONE®. The characters of the order in queftion are 
thus given by Juffieu. 7 

Calyx, (rather corolla,) in four or five deep divifions, or 
tubular, with four or five fegments, fometimes accompanied 
below by minute down or fcales. Stamens equal in number 
to the divifions of the flower, and inferted into their middle 
part. Germen folitary, fuperior; ftyle fimple; ftigma 
mottly folitary. . Seed one, either naked or enclofed ina 
feed-veflel ; very rarely the latter is a capfule of one cell, 
with many feeds. Albumen none. Radicle inferior. Stem 
fhrubby. Leaves either alternate, or cluftered in a fomewhat 
whorled manner. FVowers either diftin@, or varioufly affem- 
bled upon a-common receptacle, within the imbricated f{cales 
of a common calyx. Sometimes the famens and piffils are in 
feparate individuals. 

The genera in Juffieu are Protea, Bankfia, Roupala of 
Aublet, Brabeitum, and Embothrium. 

Mr. R. Brown, in Tranf. of Linn. Soc. v. 10. p. 15— 
226, has given a malterly diflertation on this natural order, 
full of important remarks on the fy{tematic diftinétions, as well 
as on the geography of plants. In this treatife the Proteacee 
are divided into no lefs than 38 genera; Aulax, Leucaden- 
dron, Petrophila, Ifopogon, Protea, Leucofpermum, Serruria, 
Mimetes, Nivenia, Sorocephalus, Spatalla, Adenanthos, Gue- 
vina, Brabeium, Perfoonia, Cenarrhenes, Agaftachys, Symphi- 
onema, Bellendena, Franklandia, Simfia, Conofpermum, Syna- 
phea, Anadenia, Grevillea, Hakea, Lambertia, Xylomelum, 
Orites, Rhopala, Knightia, Embothrium, Oreocallis, Telopea, 
Lomatia, Stenocarpus, Bankfia, and Dryandra. Mott of 
thefe will be found in their proper places. Our Dryander 
however is properly {uperfeded by that of Mr. Brown, as 
being not really diftinét from d/eurites of Fortfter. ; 

PROTECTION, Prorecrio, the fhelter, defence, au- 
thority, and aid, employed by any one in behalf of the help- 
lefs or unhappy. = 

Adive protection fuppofes power, intereft, favour, &c. 
in the perfon that protects. Paffive proteCtion, on the con- 

trary, 
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trary, implies neceflity, weaknefs, and dependence, in the 
perfon proteéted. 

Protection is alfo ufed for a privilege belonging to 
ambaffadors, members of parliament, &c. by which they and 
their domeitics are fecured from arrefts, &c. See Empas- 
SADOR and ARREST. 

Prorecrion is fometimes alfo underftood of the perfon of 
the protector. Sucha cardinal has the prote¢tion of France. 
The protection of Spain is become vacant by the death of 
fuch a cardinal. 

Prorxecrion, in Law, in its general fenfe, denotes that 
benefit and fafety which every fubjeét, denizen, or alien, 
{pecially fecured, hath by the laws. 

Prorection, in a more fpecial fenfe, is ufed for an ex- 
emption or immunity given by the king to a perfon, to 
fecure him againft fuits in law, or other vexations, upon 
reafonable caufes moving him thereunto, and for a certain 
time. 

Of this, Fitzherbert makes two kinds: the fr/? he calls 
a protection cum claufula volumus; of which he mentions 
four cafes: 1. A protection, guia profecurus, for him that 
is to pafs over fea, in the king’s fervice. 2. A proteétion, 
guia moraturus, for him who is already abroad in the king’s 
fervice ; as an ambaflador, &c. 3. A protection for the 
king’s debtor, that he be not fued, or attached, till the king 
be paid his debt: but by the ftatute 25 Edw. III. ftat. 5. 
cap. 1g. notwithftanding fuch protection, another creditor 
may proceed to judgment againit him, with a ftay of execu- 
tion till the king’s debt be paid; unlefs fuch creditor will 
undertake for the king’s debt, and then he fhall have execu- 
tion for both. (See Arrest.) 4. A protection for a per- 
fon in the king’s fervice beyond fea, or in the marches of 
Scotland. 

The /econd form of proteétion is cum claufula nolumus, 
which is moft commonly granted to a fpiritual company, for 
their immunity from having their cattle taken by the king’s 
minifters. But this may be alfo granted to a fingle perfon, 
either {piritual or temporal. 

Protection extends not to pleas of dower, quare impedit, 
affize of novel difleifin, darrein prefentment, attaints, nor 
pleas before juftices in eyre. 

Protection from Impreffing, is a privilege allowed to 
certain perfons to be exempt trom being imprefled. This 
is granted to apprentices to the fea-fervice, perfons employed 
in the fifheries, coafting trade, &c. 

Protection J/land, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the 

If of Georgia, at the entrance of Port Difcovery. N. 
lat. 48°9'. E. long. 237° 20’. 

PROTECTOR, a perfon who undertakes to fhelter and 
defend the weak, helplefs, or diftrefled. 

God, and the magiftrate, are the protectors of the widow 
and orphan. Among the heathens, Minerva was efteemed 
the protedrefs of arts. 

Every Catholic nation, and every religious order, has a 
protector refiding at the court of Rome, who is cardinal, 
and is called the cardinal proteGtor. 

Prorecror is fometimes alfo ufed for a regent of a king- 
dom, made choiee of to govern it during the minority of a 
prince. 

Cromwell affumed the title and quality of Jord proteor of 
the commonwealth of England. 

PROTELARII, among the Romans, were the poorer 
fort of citizens, whofe eftate did not exceed fifteen hundred 
pieces of filver. They were diftinguifhed from thofe who 
were worth little or nothing ; thefe laft being called capite 
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PROTESIS, in Ancient Mufic, a ret or paufe, equal to 
a long fyllable ; differing from the /imma, which was the 
reft for a {Hort time or fyllable. 

PROTEST, in Law, is ufed for a caution, or call of 
witnefs, or an open affirmation, that a perfon does, either 
not at all, or but conditionally, yield his confent to any act ; 
or to the proceeding of any judge in a court, in which his 
jurifdiction is doubtful; or to anfwer upon his oath farther 
than by law he is bound. 

Any of the lords in parliament have a right to proteft 
their diffent to any bill pafled by a majority, with their rea- 
fons for fuch diflent ; which proteft is entered in form. This 
privilege is faid not to be very ancient: the commons have 
no right to protett. 

Prorest, in Commerce, is a fummons made by a notary 
public to a merchant, banker, or the like, to accept ér dif- 
charge a bill of exchange drawn on him; after his having 
refufed either to accept or pay the fame. 

It is called a protelt, becanfe it contains a proteftation, 
that the party will return the bill, and even take up money 
at intereft ; and charge all colts, damages, carriage, and re- 
carriage, on the refufer. 

.There are two kinds of protefts, the one for want of ac- 
ceptance, and the other for want of payment. 

The firft is to be made by the bearer of the bill, at the 
time of prefenting it, in cafe the perfon on whom it is drawn 
refufes to accept it for the time, or the fum there expreffed, 
See Bitz of Exchange. 

This proteft muit be made within the regular hours of 
bujinefs, and in fufficient time to have it fent to the holder’s 
correfpondent by the very next poft after acceptance re- 
fufed; for if it be not fent by that time, with a letter of 
advice, the holder will be conftrued to have difcharged the 
drawer and the other parties entitled to notice ; and noting 
alone is not fufficient ; there muft abfolutely be a proteft to 
render the preceding parties liable. (Bull. N. P. 271. 
2 Term Rep. 713.) Butin this cafe the holder is not to fend 
the bill itfelf to his correfpondent : he mutt retain it, in order 
to demand payment of the drawee when it becomes due. 
When the bill becomes due, whether it was accepted or not, 
it is again to-be prefented for payment within the days of 
grace, and if payment be refufed, the bill muft be protetted 
for non-payment ; and the bill itfelf, together with the 
proteft, fent to the holder’s correfpondent, unlefs he fhall 
be ordered by him to retain the bill with the profpect of 
obtaining its difcharge from the acceptor. As this protetft 
on foreign bills muft be made on the laft day of grace, and 
immediate notice fent to the parties concerned, it feems 
eftablifhed, that fuch a bill is payable, “* on demand made 
at any time that day”? within reafonable hours; and that 
the acceptor has not the whole day to pay the bill. 4 Term 
Rep. 170. 

Befides the proteft for non-acceptance, and for non- 
payment, there may be alfo a proteift for better fecurity. 
This is ufual when a merchant who has accepted a bill 
happens to become infolvent, or is publicly reported to have 
failed in his credit, or abfents himfelf from ’Change, before 
the bill he has accepted becomes due ; or when the holder 
has any reafon to fuppofe that it will not be paid: in fuch 
cafes he may caufe a notary to demand better fecurity, and 
on that being refufed, make proteft for want of it; which 
proteft muft alfo be fent to the parties concerned, by the 
next poft. (Mir. 27. Lord Raym. 743.) In fuch cafes, 
however, the moft general practice is to wait the regular 
time till the bill becomes due. Where the original bill is 


loft, and another cannot be had of the drawer, a proteft 
may 
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may be made on a copy, efpecially where the refufal of 
payment is not for want of the original bill, but merely for 
another caufe. 1 Show. 164. 

But if a bill left for acceptance be loft, the perfon with 
whom it was left muft bind himfelf to payment, or elfe the 
bill may be protefted immediately. It is cultomary, as a 
precaution againit aecident or mifcarriage, to draw three 
copies of a foreign bill, and to fend them by different potts. 
They are denominated the fir/, fecond, and third of exchange 5 
and when any of them is paid, the rett become void and of 
no value. 

The effeét of proteft for non-acceptance, or non-pay- 
ment, is to charge the drawer, or indorfers, not only with 
the payment of the original fum, but with intereft, da- 
mages, and expences; which latter confift ufually of the 
exchange, re-exchange, commiffion, and poltage, together 
with the expences of the proteft. (Stra. 649.) The ex- 
change is reckoned according to the courfe at fight from 
the place where the proteft is made, to the place where the 
bill isto be paid by the drawer; and if it be not paid 
there, the re-exchange is then reckoned from the fame place 
to that where the bill is paid, and alfo double commiffion. 
The intereft commences from the day when the’demand was 
made. Whenever intereft is allowed, and a new aétion 
cannot be brought for it, which is the cafe on bills and 
notes, the intereft is to be calculated up to the time of 
figning final judgment. 2 Burr. 1086-7. 2 Term. Rep. 52. 

The principal difference between foreign and inland bills 
of exchange at common law feems to have been this. A 
proteft for non-acceptance or non-payment of a foreign 
bill was, and {till-is, effentially neceflary to charge the 
drawer on the default of the drawee; nothing, not even the 
principal fum, could or can at this time be recovered againft 
him without a proteft ; no other form of notice having been 
admitted by the cuftom of merchants as fufficient: but on 
inland bills, fimple notice, within a reafonable time, of the 
default of the drawee, was held fufficient to charge the 
drawer, without the folemnity of a proteft; the difadvan- 
tage arifing from thence was this, that notice entitled the 
holder to receive only the fum in the original bill, which 
in many cafes might be a very ferious difadvantage: to 
remedy this inconvenience in fome degree, the ftat. 9 & 
10 W. III. c. 17. and afterwards the ftat. 3 & 4 Anne, c. g. 
were pafled; the profefled intention of which a¢ts was to 
put inland bills on the fame footing as foreign ones; fo 
tar as relates to the recovery of damages, intereft, and 
cofts, (7. e. expences), by means of the proteft they have done 
it; but there are feveral minute particulars, in which, from 
ate perufal of the a¢ts, it will appear they {till 
differ. 

To the conftitution of a Bitu of Exchange, (which fee’), 
it is not neceflary that the words ‘value received’? fhould 
be inferted; and the want of thefe in a foreign bill, can- 
not deprive the holder of the benefit of a proteit; but 
that benefit in cafe of non-payment is not given by the 
ftatutes to inland bills, which want thefe words, and there- 


fore they cannot be protefted for non-payment; and the - 


fecond act provides, that “ where thefe words are wanting, 
or the value is lefs than 20/. no protett is neceflary, either 
for non-acceptance or non-payment,” the fafeft conftruc- 
tion ef which feems to be, that inland bills, without the 
words value received,’? or under 20/. fhall continue as 
at common law, and fhall not be entitled to the privilege 
of a proteft, either for non-acceptance or non-payment. 
An inland bill, payable at fo many days after « fight,” 
cannot be protefted at all, and no inland bill can be pro- 


tefted, till after the expiration of the three days of grace ; 
notice of which proteft is by the itatute to be fent within 
fourteen days after the proteft. 4’Term Rep. 170. 

There appears to be alfo another difference fubfifting be- 
tween foreign and inland bills of exchange; for where ac- 
ceptance and payment both are refufed on foreign bills, it 
feems neceflary that there fhould be a proteft for each ; 
but under the ftat. 3 & 4Anne, c. g, it feems, that one 
proteft for either, on an inland bill, is fufficient. On in- 
land bills, where damages, intereft, and colts, (expences), 
are to be recovered, there is more indulgence in the time 
allowed for notice of non-payment than where only the 
principal fum is to be recovered ; for when there is no pro- 
teft for non-payment, prefentation for payment muft be 


made fo early as the laft day of grace, that the holder may 


give notice of non-payment by the next poft. That part of 
the ftat. 3 & 4 Aune, c. 9, which puts notes on the fame 
footing with inland bills, makes no exprefs provifion for 
protefting them for non-payment ; but there can be doubt 
that the praétice under which fuch a proteft is frequently 
made is founded in juttice. 

After a bill has been protefted, it is fometimes accepted 
by a third perfon to fave the reputation of the drawer, or 
of an indorfer: fuch an acceptance is called an acceptance 
‘ fupra proteft.”? The acceptor muft then appear in per- 
fon, with witnefles, before a notary, and declare that he 
accepts it for the honour of fuch a perfon, and fubfcribe 
the bill thus :—Accepted, ‘ fupra proteft,”’ in honour of, 
&c. The fame may happen when the perfon upon whom 
a bill was drawn, having doubts about the drawer, protefts 
it, but afterwards accepts it for the honour of one of the 
indorfers ; in this cafe the bill muft be fent to the faid indorfer 
without delay. The perfon’for whofe honour a bill was 
accepted mult reimburfe the acceptor the amount of the bill, 
commiffion, and other charges, even though the acceptance 
fhould have taken place without his knowledge. If fuch a 
perfon approves of the acceptance, the bill may be paid 
without any farther proteft; but if he fhould return no 
anf{wer, or exprefs his difapprobation of the acceptance, the 
bill muft be formally proteited for non-payment againft him 
to whom the bill was directed; and on his perfifting to 
refufe payment, the acceptor may fafely pay it for his ac- 
count, as he can recover the amount. 

As to feveral niceties relative to qualified acceptance, and 
protefts under peculiar circumftances, fee Beawes Lex. 
Merc. See alfo 1 Wilf. 185. Doug. 249. 

At Paris the proteft is to be made within ten days; at 
Hamburgh within twelve days; at Venice, where all bills 
are paid in banco, the protett for want of payment is to be 
made within fix days ; but then the bank is fuppefed open, 
otherwife no proteft to be made; however, in 1808, the 
bank was difcontinued, Venice having been incorporated 
with the kingdom of Italy in 1805: at Rome, proteits 
for want of payment are to be made within fifteen days: at 
Leghorn, Milan, and Bologna, there is no time fixed ; at 
Amfterdam, they are to be made within fix days. 

The negociators of fome places, as thofe of Rome, M. Sa- 
vary obferves, do not look on themfelves as obliged to pro- 
teft in default of payment ; but this opinion is contrary to 
univerfal cuftom, and natural reafon ; fince, till after protef- 
tation, they have no remedy or refource again{t the drawer, 
or indorfer, nor any title to be reimburfed, 

M. Ricard adds, that bills of exchange drawn from Amiter- 
dam, or Antwerp, or Spain, are to be protetted, in default of 


payment, within fourteen days after they fall due; after - 


which time the bearer ftands the rifk and chance of the non- 
protefled 
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protefted bill (not the drawer, or indorfer), in cafe the 
party happens to fail after the faid fourteenth day. See 
Bixu of Exchange. 

Prorest, in Sea Language, is an inftrument drawn up in 
writing, attelted before a jultice of the peace, by the mafter 
and a part of the fhip’s crew, after the expiration of a voy- 
age, defcribing the feverity of the faid voyage, occafioned 
by tempeftuous weather, heavy feas, an infufficient crew, or 
any other circumftances by which the fhip has fuffered, or 
* may fuffer, either in her hull, matts, rigging, or cargo. It 
is chiefly intended to fhew, that fuch damages or misfortunes 
did not happen through any negleét or ill condué& of the 

matter or his officers. Falconer. 

The proteft of the captain, fo long as he is living, is in 
no cafe evidence on the one fide or the other: the only 
ufe that can be made of it is to contradié his teftimony, if 

_he varies from it. 

PROTESTANDO, in Law, is aword made ufe of to 
avoid double pleading in a¢tions ; it prevents the party that 
makes it from being concluded by the plea he is about to 
make, that iflue cannct be joined upon it ; and it is alfo a 
form of pleading, where one will not dire¢tly affirm or deny 
any thing alleged by another or himfelf. In the firtt cafe, 
it 1s where a man pleadeth a thing which he dares not affirm, 
or that he cannot plead for fear of making his plea double ; 
as in title to lands by two defcents, the defendant mutt plead 
one of them, and put the word prote/lando inftead of dicit ; as 
to the other, that fuch a one died feifed, &c. and in the laft 
cafe, when one is to anfwer to two matters, and by the law 
he ought but to plead to one; then in the beginning of the 
plea he may fay proteffando, that fuch matter is not true, 
and add to his plea pro pizcito dicit; and fo he may take 
iffue upon the other part of the matter. Plowd. 276. 
Finch 359. 

PROTESTANT, a name firft given in Germany to 
thofe who adhered to the doGirine of Luther; becaufe, 
in 1529, they profe/led againft a decree of the emperor 
Charles V. and the dict of Spires; and declared, that 
they appealed to a general council. 

In a former diet, held at Spires in 1526, it was unani- 
moufly agreed to prefent a folemn addrefs to the emperor, 
befeeching him to affemble, without delay, a free and a 
general council; and it was alfo agreed, that in the mean 
time, the princes and {tates of the empire fhould, in their 
re{pective dominions, be at liberty to manage ecclefiaftical 
matters in the manner they fhould think the moft expedient, 
yet fo as to be able to give to God and to the emperor 
an account of their adminiftration, when it fhould be de- 
manded of them. ‘This decree was confidered by the ad- 
verfaries of the Reformation as almoft equivalent to a 
toleration of Luther’s opinions, and therefore, as foon as 
the emperor had concluded a treaty of peace with Cle- 
ment VII., who now fat in the papal chair, he aflembled 
the new diet at Spires in 1529; where the power which 
had been granted by the former diet to every prince, of 
managing ecclefiaftical matters as they: thought proper, 
until the meeting of a general council, was revoked by a 
majority of votes; and every change was declared unlawful, 
that fhould be introduced into the doétrine, difcipline, or 
worfhip of the eftablifhed religion, before the determination 

of the approaching council was known. Againit this 
decree, the eleétor of Saxony, the marquis of Branden- 
burgh, the landgrave of Hefle, the dukes of Lunenburg, 
the prince of Anhalt, together with the deputies of four- 
teen imperial or free cities, entered a folemn protett. 

The name has been fince alfo given to thofe who adhere 
to the fentiments of Calvin; and is now become a com- 
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mon denomination applied indifcriminately to all the fe&s, 
of whatever denomination, which have revolted from the 
Roman fee. 

PROTESTANTS French. 

Prorestant Diffenters. 
CONFORMISTS. 

Protestant Succefion. See Right of Crown. 

PROTESTATION, in Law, a folemn declaration 
made by fome judiciary att, or proceeding againft any 
oppreffion, violence, or injuftice ; or againft the legality of 
a fentence, judgment, decree, or other procedure ; import- 
ing, that the party is determined to oppofe it at the proper 
time, &c. See Provest. 

Proteftation is defined by juftice Walfh, a defence, or 
fafeguard, to the party that makes it, from being con- 
cluded by the aé& he is about to do; fo that iffue-cannot 
be joined upon it. -, 

Proteftation is defined by Plowden, a form ef pleading, 
when one does not either direétly affirm or deny any thing 
alleged by another, or which he himfelf alleges. Plowd. 
fol. 276. See ProTgesTANDO. 

PROTEUS, in Mythology, the fon of Neptune and 
Pheenice, or Oceanus and ‘l’ethys, who was reputed one 
of the gods of the fea, and fuppofed capable of foretelling 
future events, and of transforming himfelf into any fhape 
at pleafure. 

According to Diodorus Siculus, he was king of Egypt, 
and, after the manner of their kings, he fometimes ufed 
a lion, and fometimes a bull for his creft. He is faid to 
have reigned two hundred and forty years after Mofes, and 
by his diftinguifhed knowledge of aftronomy to be able to 


See Hucuenors. : 
See Dissenrers, and Non- 


“predict the revolutions of the planets. 


No charaéter in mythology is more celebrated than this 
fea-god, and the two greateft poets of antiquity, Homer 
(Odyff. lib. iv.) and Virgil (Georg. 4.), have vied with 
each other in delineating it. In order to feparate the 
truth of hiftory from fiction, we fhould recolleét and com- 
pare the accounts which ancient writers, fuch as Homer, 
Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Ly- 
cophron, and feveral others, have given us of Proteus. 
All agree, that about the time of the Trojan war, Proteus 
was a king of Egypt, who kept his court at Memphis. 
According to Herodotus, he was the fucceflor of Pheron, 
and had a temple at Memphis, which was {plendid and 
magnificently adorned: and in this temple was a chapel 
dedicated to Venus. Diodorus Siculus calls him Cetes. 
The circumftance which feems to have given rife to the 
metamorphofes of Homer and Virgil feems to have beer 
this: Proteus was a wife and eloquent prince, and the 
precaution which led him to avoid every danger anfwered 
the purpofe of a prophetic {pirit, which 1s afcribed to him. 
Homer and Virgil, by the qualities which they attribute to 
him, feem to be giving an allegorical defcription of a king, 
wife and provident, artful and infinuating, and not of a 
fea-monfter, or a cameleon, that changed his form and 
figure. Nothing is more ufual in the poets, and even in 
{cripture, than thofe fymbolical defcriptions that figure a 
charaéter under obfcure terms; accordingly Proteus is de- 
nominated the fon of Neptune, becaufe he was powerful at 
fea, and mafter of Carpathia, an ifland near Egypt, and 
hence he was afterwards ftyled a fea-god; and that he 
himfelf was a native of Pallene, in ‘Uheilaly. 

Some authors allege, that Proteus was a fkilful orator, 
who could eafily prevail with thofe who converfed with him, 
to alter their fentiments. Heraclides of Pontus fays, that 
the fable of Proteus comprehends the myftery of the 
formation of the world, and that his changes were defigned 
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to teach us, that matter was capable of receiving all forts 
of forms, and that Ejidotea, who advifes to bind her 
father, is divine Providence, which fixes this matter to cer- 
tain fubjeéts. According to Bryant, he was the patriarch 
Noah. 

Proveus, in Natural Hiftory, an animalcule difcovered 
by Baker in the flime-like matter taken from the fide of a 
glafs jar, in which {mall fifhes, water-f{nails, and other fuch 
creatures, had been kept alive for two or three months, by 
giving them frequently frefh water. In fubftance and 
colour it refembles a fnail: its fhape is fomewhat elliptical, 
but pointed at one end, whilft from the other a long, 
flender, and finely proportioned neck ftretched itfelf out, 
and was terminated with a kind of head. Mr. Baker has 
defcribed and given a figure of this microfcopic animal, 
and denominated it Proteus from its various fudden tranf- 
formations. Employment for the Microfcope, vol. ii. c. 5. 

PROTHESIS, eobicss, derived from wporiOnu:, I expofe 
to view, among the Greeks, the ceremony of laying the 
dead near the door till the time of their interment, with 
their feet outwards ;-on which account the Romans called 
them po/iti. 

Proruesis, a little altar in the Greek churches, on 
which a ceremony is performed, called by the name wpo9cous. 

On this altar the prieft, with the other minifters, prepare 
every thing neceflary to the celebration of mafs, viz. the 
bread, wine, &c. After which they go in proceffion from 
this to the great altar to begin mafs; carrying with them 
the {pecies thus prepared. 

PROTHONOTARY, Protnonorarius, Protonotary, 
a term properly fignifying firft notary; and which was an- 
ciently the title of the principal notaries of the emperors 
of Conftantinople. 

With us prothonotary, called allo preignotary, is ufed 
for an officer in the courts of king’s bench and common 
pleas; the latter of which has three, the formerone. See 
Court, &c. 

ProtHonorary of the king’s bench records all aétions 
civil, fued in that court; as the clerk of the crown-office 
doth in all criminal caufes. 

PROTHONOTARIES of the common pleas enter and inroll all 
declarations, pleadings, affizes, judgments, and actions: 
they alfo make out all judicial writs, as the venire facias, 
after iffue joined; except habeas corpus, and diftringas 
jurator, for which there is a feparate office ; writs of exe- 
cution and feifin, of fuperfedeas, of privilege, &c.; they 
inroll all recognizances acknowledged in that court, all 
common recoveries, make exemplifications of records, &c. 

Prornonotary, or Protonotary, is alfo an officer in the 
court of Rome, who has a degree of pre-eminence over the 
other notaries. 

There is a college of twelve prothonotaries, called par- 
ticipantes ; becaufe partaking in the fees of the expeditions 
in chancery. . 

They are ranked among the number of prelates, and 
wear the violet rochet, the hat, &c. They affift at all 
grand ceremonies, and have a place in the pope’s chapel. 

Their office is to difpatch the ads in grand caufes, 
which the fimple apoftolical notaries difpatch in lefler caufes : 
they may create apoftolical notaries and dodtors, to officiate 
out of the city. 

Thofe out of the college have none of the privileges of 
the others, except the habit. 

The prothonotaries were firft eftablifhed at Rome by 
pope Clement I. with defign to write the lives of the 
Martyrs. 

PROTHYRIS, in the Ancient Architedure, is fome- 
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times ufed for a quoin, or corner of a wall; otherwife 
called anco. See Consoue. 

Sometimes, alfo, for a crofs-beam, or over-thwart rafter. 

Proruyris is alfo ufed, by Vignola, for a particular 
fort of key of an arch: an inftance of which we have in 
his Ionic order, confifting of a roll of water-leaves, between 
two reglets and two fillets, crowned with a Doric cyma- 
tium ; its figure being much like that of a modilhton. 

PROTHYRUM, -;04u;0, a porch at the outer door of ~ 
a houfe or portal. 

PROTIPULA, in Entomology, a name given to a 
{pecies of fly refembling the tipula, or long-legs, in many 
refpe&ts ; but differing in regard to the eflential character, 
which, in the tipula, is the having two beards growing 
on the anterior part of the head, and occafionally falling 
over the mouth, and clofing its aperture; thefe the pro- 
tipula wants. 

PROTIWIN, in Geography, a town of Bohemia, in 
the circle of Prachatitz ; four miles N. of Wodnian. 

PROTO, formed from a,«70, firff, a word ufed in 
compofition with divers terms in our language, to exprefs a 
relation in priority ; as in proto-martyr, proto-type, &c. 

Proro-Canonical. See DevtEro-Canonical. 

PROTOCOLLUM, <pozvorrc, a term ufed in the 
ancient jurifprudence for the firft leaf of a book, in which 
was the mark of the paper, or parciment. 

It was even fometimes ufed for the mark itfelf; which 
was ufually in the margin, but fometimes at the top of 
the page. 

The forty-fourth Novel of Juftinian forbids cutting the 
protocollum of charters, which fhew the year in which the 
paper or parchment was made, and the officer commiffioned 
for the delivery of them; by means of which frauds were 
frequently detected. 

ProtrocoLium was alfo ufed for the firft minute, draught, 
or fummary, of an a@ to be pafled, which the notary drew 
up, in fort, in little table-books, to be afterwards enlarged 
at leifure. 

PROTOFORESTARIUS was he whom our ancient 
kings made chief of Windfor foreft, to take cognizance of 
all caufes of death or mayhem there; after the manner of 
a lord chief juftice in eyre. 

PROTOGALA, the term ufed by the ancients for 
what we call decfings, the firft milk of a cow or other 
animal after her having brought forth young. 

PROTOGONUS, in Mythology, the firft man in the 
cofmogony of the Pheenicians, whofe wife was Eon ; and of 
their pofterity Sanchoniathon has given an account. Ac- 
cording to Bryant, in his Analyfis of Mythology, Proto- 
gonus was defigned to reprefent the great patriarch Noah; 
who is defcribed in the Orphic. Hymn. 5, as the firlt of 
men ; of a twofold ftate or nature, who wandered at large 
under the whole heavens, inclofed in an ovicular machine, 
(whence he was termed Qoysm:, ovo genitus,) and who was 
(hieroglyphically) depicted with golden wings. The 
fame was the parent of all mankind, who difpelled the milt 
and darknefs with which every thing had been obfcured. 

PROTO-MARTYR, compounded of ceslo:, firfl, and 
pegive, witne/s, the fri martyr, or witnefs, who fuffered 
death in teftimony of the truth; as Abel, improperly 
reckoned fo by fome, in the Old Teftament, and St. Ste- 
phen in the New. 

PROTONOTARY. See PrornonoTary. 

PROTOPASCHITA, Tedloraryilaty in Church Hif- 
tory, heretics, who, after the manner of the Jews, celebrated 
the feaft of Eafter with unleavened bread. They were like- 
wife called Sabbatiani. 

PROTO- 
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PROTOPLAST, Proropiastus, a title fometimes 


given to our-firft father Adam, from the Greek xgciorAasos, 
q. d. firft formed. 

PROTOS, Gr., the name of the firft tone or ecclefi- 
aftical mode, in the Ambrofian chant. 

PROTOTYPE, xeclortumo:, the original, or model, by 
which a thing is formed. 

It is chiefly ufed for the patterns of things to be engraven, 
moulded, or catt. 

PROTOTYPON, <reclozurovy in Grammar, is fometimes 
ufed for a primitive, or original word. 

PROTRACTING, or Prorraction, in Surveying, 
the aét of plotting, or laying down, the dimenfions taken in 
the field, by means of a protractor, &c. 

Protracting makes one part of furveying. 

ProrractinGc-Pin, a mathematical inftrument, or rather 
an appendage of an initrument called a protractor. 

The protracting-pin is a fine needle, fitted into a handle, 
ufed to prick off degrees and minutes from the limb of the 
protractor. 

PROTRACTOR, a name of an inftrument ufed in 
Surgery, to draw out any foreign or difagreeable bodies 
from a wound or ulcer, in like manner as the forceps. 

Prorractor is alfo an inftrument ufed in Surveying, by 
which the angles taken in the field with a theodolite, cir- 
cumferentor, or the like, are plotted, or laid down, on 
paper. 

This protractor confifts of a femicircular limb, A DB 
(Plate 1. Surveying, fig. 1.) of brafs, filver, horn, or the 
like, divided into 180°, and fubtended by a diameter B A, 
in the middle of which is a little notch, or lip, C, called 
the centre of the protrador. 

For the convenience of reckoning both ways, the degrees 
are numbered from the left hand towards the right, and 
from the right hand towards the left. 

But this inftrument is made much more commodious by 
transferring the divifions on the fame circumference to the 
edge of a ruler, whofe fide E F is parallel to A B, which 
is eafily done by laying a ruler on the centre C, and the 
feveral divifions on the femicircumference A DB, and 
marking the interfections of that ruler on the line EF: fo 
that a tuler with thefe divifions marked on three of its fides, 
and numbered both ways, as in the protractor, (the fourth 
or blank fide reprefenting the diameter of the circle), is 
of the fame ufe as a protractor ;, and much better adapted 
to a cafe. 

On the limb of the protractor are fometimes alfo placed 
numbers, denoting the angles at the centres of regular 
polygons: thus againft the number 5, denoting the fides 
of a pentagon, is found 72, the angle at the centre of a 
pentagon. 

Prorractor, Ufe of the: 1. To lay down an angle of 
any given quantity, or number of degrees, e. gr. of fifty de- 
grees, at any point, and with any given line, e. gr. Lay the 
centre of the protractor on the given point, and the dia- 
meter of the protraétor on the given line: make a mark 
againft the given degree 50, on the limb of the protractor ; 
through which, from the given point, draw a line: this 
gives the angle required. 

2. To find the quantity of a given angle.—Lay the centre 
of the protractor on the point, of the angle, and the diameter 
on one of the lines forming it. The degree of the limb cut 
by the other line, viz. 50, is the number of degrees of the 
angle required. 

3- To injcribe any given regular polygon, e. gr. a pentagon, 
in a circle.—Lay the centre and diameter of the protractor 
on the centre and diameter of the circle, and make a dot 
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againft the number of degrees of the angle at the centre, 
viz. 72. Through this dot and the centre of the circle 
draw a line, cutting the circumference of the circle. To 
the point of interfection, from the point where the diameter 
cuts the circumference, draw a right line ; this line will be a 
fide of the pentagon, which, being taken in the compafles, 
and fet off as often as it will go in the circumference, will 
give points, which, being conneéted by lines, will form the 
pentagon required. See Potycon. 

4- To defcribe any regular polygon, e. gr. an odlagon, ona 
given line.—Subtra& the angle at the centre, which the 
protractor gives, e. gr. 45° from 180, the remainder 135 
degrees is the angle included between two fides of the o¢ta- 
gon, one-half of which is 674. Applying then the dia- 
meter of the protractor over the given line, with the centre 
over one extreme; make a dot again{t 674, to which from 
the centre draw a line: apply the protractor to the other 
end of the line, fo as the centre be over the extreme, and 
there fet off another angle of 674°. 

From the point where the two lines thus drawn interfeé, 
e a centre, defcribe a circle with the interval of the given 
ine. 

The given line will be one fide of the o&agon; which, 
being fet off as often as it will go in the circumference thus 
drawn, will give points, which, being connected, will form 
the o€tagon required. ‘ 

Protractor, Improved, is an inftrument much like the 
former, only furnifhed with a little more apparatus, by 
which we are enabled to fet off an angle to a minute ;_ which 
is impraéticable on the other. 

The chief addition is an index fitted on the centre, and 
moveable on it, fo as to play freely and fteadily over the 
limb. Beyond the limb the index is divided, on both edges, 
into fixty equal parts of the portions of circles, intercepted 
by two other right lines drawn from the centre, fo that each 
makes an angle of one degree with lines drawn to the 
affumed points from the centre. 

To fet off an angle of any number of degrees and minutes 
with this protraétor, move the index, fo that one of the 
lines drawn on the limb, from one of the fore-mentioned 
points, may fall upon the number of degrees given; and 
prick off as many of the equal parts on the proper edge of 
the index as there are minutes given: thus, drawing a line 
from the centre to that point fo pricked off, you have an 
angle with the diameter of the protractor, of the propofed 
number of degrees and minutes. 

Indeed it may be of good ufe to lay down an angle to a 
minute, when we are able to take it to a minute: but, till 
we have better needles, and jufter theodolites, than are yet 
made, the old protraétor may ferve very well. 

PROTRUSORIS Ordo Exterior, in Anatomy, a name 
given by Santorini to certain fafciculi of the great zygo- 
matic mufcle, running under the flefhy part of the lower lip. 
See Lips. 

Prorrusoris Interior Ordo, a name given by Santorini 
to a mufcle of the face, called by Albinus orbicularis oris ; 
and by Cowper and Douglas conftri€tor labiorum and 
{phinéter labiorum. See Lips. 

PROTRYGIA, ITecleuyssety in Antiquity, a feftival in 
honour of Neptune, and of Bacchus, furnamed zgclevyns, or 
Teclevyacy ATO THE TEV O°» le @e from new wine. 

PROTTES, in Geography, atown of Auftria; 10 miles 
S. of Zitterfdorf. 

PROTUBERANCE, ProtuserantTiA, in Anatomy, 
denotes an eminence, whether natural, or preternatural, 
that projeéts or advances out beyoad the reft. 

The orbicular protuberances of the third ventricle of the. 
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brain are called nates; andthe apophyies of the orbicular 
protuberances are called ¢effes. 

The annular protuberance is the procefs of the medulla 
oblongata, in form of a ring; whence its name, firft given 
it by Willis. Jaro 

PROTZEN, in Geography, a town of Bohemia, m the 
circle of Leitmeritz ; 22 miles N. ef Prague. 

PROVADSCIK, a town of European Turkey, in 
Bulgaria; 46 miles W. of Varna. 

PROVAT, or Pruat, a town of European Turkey, 
in Bulgaria; 16 miles N.W. of Varna. 

PROVEDITOR, Provepirour, or Proveditore, an 
officer in feveral parts of Italy, particularly at Venice. 

There are various kinds of proveditors in Venice; as pro- 
veditor of the commons, who is nearly the fame with the 
edile among the Romans, conful in Languedoc, and ef- 
chevin in other cities. Of thefe proveditors there are 
three. 

The proveditores alle ragioni vecchie, alla biave, alla giuf- 
titia, &c. have the dire€tion of matters relating to policy, 
thrcsighout the figniory. 

Provepitor General of the Sea, is an officer whofe au- 
thority extends over the whole fleet, when the captain- 
general is abfent. He has, particularly, the difpofal of the 
cafh ; and pays the feamen, and the foldiers. ' 

The captam-general and proveditor are mutually {pies 
over one another: though the proveditor be inferior to the 
general, yet is the power fo divided, that one has authority 

without &rength, the other ftrength without authority. 

PROVEN, or Provenpr, in Geography, a town of 
France, in the department of the Lys; 9g miles W. of 
Ypres. 

PROVENCA a Velba,. a town of Portugal, in the 
province of Beira; five miles N.W. of Idanha a Velha. 

PROVENCAL Poets, in the Hiffory of Literature, a 
name given to certain profeflions of men who f{prang up in 
Provence about the end of the tenth century, comprehend- 

ing thofe that were called Troubadours, or 'Trouverres, 
Jongleurs, Cantadours, Violars, and Mufars, in whom the 
faculties both of mufic and poetry feemed to be united. 
The firft of thefe were fo denominated from the art which 
they profefled of inventing or finding out, as well fubjects 
and fentiments as rhymes, conftituting what at that time 
was deemed poetry. The jongleurs are fuppofed to have 
taken their name from fome mufical inftrument, on which 
they played, probably of a name refembling in its found 
that by which their profeffion was diltinguifhed: whence 
{pring the jugglers, quafi joculatores, as Menage conjectures, 
who went about finging their verfes in courts and the houfes 
of noblemen, with a viol or harp, or other inftrument, and 
were dreffed in a peculiar habit, for the fake of entertaining 
in a burlefque manner their prote¢tors and patrons. M. de 
Ravaliere derives jongleur from ongle, a nail, whence ongleur, 
a trimmer of inftruments with the nails. This etymology, 
fays Dr. Burney (Hift. Mul. vol.ii. p. 267.), is probable ; 
as the lyre, cithara, harp, lute, and guitar, the moft ancient 
ttringed inftruments, have at all times been played with the 
nails and ends of the fingers. ‘The cantadours, called alfo 
chanteres, were fingers of fongs and ballads, as were alfo 
the mufari; and the violars were players on the viol. 

All thefe arts were comprehended, in the French lan- 
guage, under the general denomination of meneftruadie, me- 
neftraudife, and jonglerie. 

‘The Provengal poets were not only the inventors and com- 
poters of metrical remances, fongs, ballads, and rhymes, 
to fo great a number, and of fuch a kind, as to raife an 
emulation in moft countries of Europe to imitate them; but, 
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if we may credit the Italian writers, the beft poets of Italy, 
namely, Petrarch and Dante, owed much of their excel- _ 
lence to their imitation of the Provengals: and it is alfo 
faid that the greater part of the novels of Boccace are taken 
from Provencal or ancient French romances. The learned 
Dr. Percy, in his Eflay on the ancient Englifh Minftrels, 
has given a very curious and fatisfaétory account of thefe 
fathers of modern poetry and mufic; and although he agrees 
that the feveral profeflions above enumerated were included 
under the general name of minftrel, he has, in the notes 
to that Effay, p. 42. with great accuracy affigned to each 
his diftinét and peculiar office. Of the ancient writers of 
romance, a hiftory is extant in the lives of the Provencal 
poets, written in French by J. Noftradamus, compiled and 
publifhed at Lyons in 15755 but a much more fatisfaétory 
account of them is contained in the tranflation of this work 
into Italian, with many additions, by Gio. Mario de Cref- 
cimbeni, and publifhed, in 1710, under the title of «* Com- 
mentari Intorno all’ Iftoria della Volgare Poefia.’”? See 
Hawkins’s Hitt. of Mufic, vol. ii. p. 44, &c. 

PROVENCE, in Geography, the name, before the revo- 
lution, of one of the richeft provinces of France, bounded 
on the E. by Piedmont, on the S. by the Mediterranean, 
on.the W. by the Venaiflin and the Rhone, which fepa- 
rates it from Languedoc. It produces wine, corn, and oil; 
its capital was Marfeilles. It now comprehends the de- 
partments of the Var, the Mouths of the Rhéne, and the 
Lower Alps. 

PROVEND, or Provenner, 1s properly a fort of veffel 
containing the meafure of grains daily given to a horfe, or 
ether beaft of labour, for his fubfiftence. 

Some derive the word from the Latin prabenda, or pre- 
bend. 

Hence provender is alfo become a general name for all 
food of cattle. In monaiteries, when the religious go to 
meals, they are faid to go to provend. 

PROVENZALE, Marcetito pa CeEnTo, in Biogra- 
phy, born in 1575, was a difciple of Paolo Rofetti, and be- 
came very eminent as a painter of hiftory and portrait. 
But his fuperior merit coniifted in mofaic, which he exe- 
cuted with uncommon fkill. 

In the palace of cardinal Borghefe, at Rome, there is a 
portrait of Paul V. in mofaic, by this mafter. It is 
wrought in imitation of the mofaic ofthe ancients; but is 
fueh an imitation as excels all that can be feen of the ori- 
ginals. ‘The face alone confifts of more than two milliens 
of pieces, many ef them being of no larger dimenfions than 
a grain of fand, and it is moit defervedly efteemed one of 
the greateft curiofities of Rome. 

The firft altar piece in mofaic for the Bafilica of St. Peter, 
was wrought by Giambatifta Calandra of Vercelli, under 
the pontificate of Urban VIII. It was a St. Michael, 
from a defign ot Cefare d’Arpino: 2 confiderable progrefs 
was then already made towards the modern ftyle ef art, 
which fince has been carried to a {till higher degree by the 
two Criftofori, Fabio, and ‘Il’. Paolo his fon, who made the 
mofaics of the St. Petronilla, from the original of Guercino $ 
the Communion of St. Jerome, from Dominichino ; and the 
baptifm of Chrift, from Maratta. Fufeli’s Pilkington. 

PROVER, in Law, probator, an approver, or perfon 
who confefling felony, appeals, or accufes another of the 
fame. He is thus called becaufe he muft prove what he 
alleves in his appeal; which proof is either by battle, or 
by the country, af his ele€tion who is appealed. - 

In 39 Edw. III. coram rege, rot. 97. Suff. aman became 
an approver, and appealed five, who all joined battle witk 
him, and he overcame them all: four of them were. ac- 
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cordingly hanged, and the fifth pleaded he was a clerk. 
The prover was pardoned. See APPROVER. 

PROVERB, among Jevellérs, an inftrument by which 
they examine the fize and depth of diamonds. It is a fpring 
in fhape not unlike a pair of caliber compafles, kept at the 
proper diftance by means of a fpring. 

Provers, Proverbium, is defined, by Camden, a concife, 
witty, and wife {peech, grounded upon long experience ; and 
containing, for the moft part, fome ufeful caveat. 

Such are, 4 clofe mouth catches no flies. A high building, 
a low foundation. A carrion kite will never be a good hawk. 
A fhort horfe is foon curried. ..A man may love his houfe well, 
though he ride not on the ridge. A falfe knave needs no broker. 
Better to fpare at brim, than at bottom, &c. 

The late learned bifhop Lowth has furnifhed us with 
many excellent remarks on the ancient method of inftruction 
by parables or proverbs. It was adopted in very remote 
antiquity, by thofe who, by genius and reflection, exer- 
cifed in the fchool of experience, had accumulated a ftock 
of knowledge, and who were defirous of reducing it into 
the moit compendious form, and comprifing, in a few maxims, 
thofe obfervations which they apprehended mott effential to 
human happinefs. This mode of inftruétion was peculiarly 
adapted to a rude ftage of fociety, and more likely to pro- 
duce effeét than any other; for it profefled not to difpute, 
but to command; not to perfuade, but to compel; it con- 
duéted men not by a circuit of argument, but led them im- 
mediately to the approbation and pra¢tice of integrity and 
virtue. In order to render it more pleafing, as well as 
powerful, the inftru€tors of mankind added to their precepts 
the graces of harmony, and illuminated them with meta- 
phors, comparifons, allufions, and the other embellifhments 
of ftyle. Among the Hebrews it prevailed much, and con- 
tinued to the lateit ages of their literature ; and obtained 
among them the appellation of ** Mafhalim’’ (or Parables, ) 
partly becaufe it confifted of parables, properly fo called, 
oe ParaBLe,) and partly becaufe it poflefled uncommon 
orce and authority over the minds of the auditors. Solo- 
mon, whofe book of Proverbs (fee the next article) is an 
admirable fpecimen of this didactic poetry, has explained 
the principal excellencies of this form of compofition ; ex- 
hibiting both a complete definition of a parable or proverb, 
and a very happy initance of what he defcribes : 


“ Apples of gold in a net-work of filver, 
Is a word feafonably fpoken.”’ Prov. xxv. 11. 


Thus infinuating, that grave and profound fentiments are 
to be fet off by a fmooth and well-turned phrafeology, as 
the appearance of the moft beautiful and exquifitely co- 
loured print, or the imitation of it perhaps in the moft pre- 
cious metals, is improved by the circumftance of fhining, as 
through a veil, through the ramifications of a filver veffel 
exquifitely carved. 

The firft excellence of a proverb is brevity ; without 
which it can neither retain its name nor nature. The dif- 
criminating fentiment fhould be exprefled in few words, or 
otherwife the fentence that conveys it becomes a decla- 
mation or harangue, and can no longer be regarded as a 
proverb; and thus force itfelf upon the mind by a fingle 
effort ; and not by a tedious procefs. Accordingly, the 
language muft be {trong and condenfed. Horace infilts 
apon this as one of the exprefs rules of didactic poetry, 
affigning the reafon on which it is founded : 


«« Short be the precept, which with eafe is gain’d - 
By docile minds, and faithfully retain’d.” 
Art of Poetry, v. 455. 
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Solomon exprefies the fame fentiment in his own, para~ 
bolic, manner : 


“The words of the wife are like goads, 
And like nails that are firmly fix’d.”? Eccl. xii. 11. 


That is, they inftantaneoufly ftimulate or affeét the mind; 
they penetrate deeply, and are firmly retained. Even the 
ob{curity that is generally attendant on exceflive brevity has 
its ufe, in keeping alive the attention, and exercifing the 
genius by the labour of the inveftigation ; and alfo in the 
gratification nies mihi knowledge, gained in fome de- 
gree by our own efforts. 

Another quality effential to a parable or proverb is ele- 
gance, which is inconfiftent neither with brevity, nor+with 
fome degree of obfcurity. Elegance in this conneétion re- 
{pects the fentiment, the imagery, and the diction. Thofe 
proverbs, which are the plaineft, moft obvious, and fimple, 
which contain nothing remarkable either in fentiment or ftyle, 
are not to be accounted as deftitute of their peculiar elegance, 
if they poflefs only brevity, and that neat, compat form, and 
roundnefs of period, which are of themfelves fufficient to 
conftitute a parable. See 1 Sam. xxiv. 13. Prov. x. 12. 

PRovERBS, in Scripture Hiffory, is the name of one of the 
canonical books of the Old Teftament, containing a col- 
lection of moral fentences and maxims, adapted to the regu- 
lation of the conduét in every period and condition of life, 
and afcribed to Solomon; though fome writers, among 
whom is Grotius, have exprefled their doubts, whether 
Solomon was the author of this book. 

This work, which affords a {pecimen of dida¢tic poetry, 
belonging to the firft rank of this kind of writing, confilts 
of two parts. The firft, ferving as a proem or exordium, 
includes the nine firft chapters ; and is varied, elegant, fub- 
lime, and truly poetical; the order of the fubjeét is in ge- 
neral excellently preferved, and the parts are very aptly con- 
nected among themfelves. It is embellifhed with many 
beautiful defcriptions and perfonifications ; ‘the diction is 
polifhed, and abounds with all the ornaments of poetry; in- 
fomuch, that it fearcely yields in elegance and {plendour to 
any of the facred writings. The other part, which extends 
from the beginning of the tenth chapter to the end of the 
book, confifts almoft entirely of detached parables or 
maxims, which poflefs little of the fublime or poetical, ex- 
cept a certain energetic and concife turn of expreffion. 

PROVEZENDE, in Geography, a town of Portugal, 
in the province of Tras os Montes ; 10 miles N.E. of La- 
mego. 

PROVIDEN, a {mall ifland near the N. coaft of Ceylon; 
28 miles S.S.E. of Trincomaly. 

PROVIDENCE, Provipentia, the condu& and di- 
rection of the feveral parts of the univerfe, by a fuperior 
intelligent Being. 

The notion of a providence is very ancient, even in the 
heathen theology ; we find Thales mentions it. Itis founded 
on this fuppofition, that the Creator has not fo fixed and af- 
certained the laws of nature, nor fo conne&tedthe chain of 
fecond caufes, as to leave the world to itfelf; but that he 
{till preferves the reins in his own hands, and occafionally 
intervenes, alters, reitrains, enforces, fulpends, &c. thofe laws, 
by a particular providence, 

Some ufe the word providence in amore general fenfe, fig- 
nifying by it that power or aftion by which the feveral parts 
of the creation are ordinarily directed. 

Thus Damafcenus defines providence to be that. divine 
will by which all things are ordered and directed to the 
proper end. Which notion of providence fuppofes no laws 
at all fixed by the Author of nature at the creation ; ee 
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that he referved it at large, to be governed by himfelf oc- 
cafionally. 

The ancients called providence by the names of fate, for- 
tune, nature, deftiny, neceffity, &c. 

The ancient Egyptians feem to have been the firft who 
had the notion of a divine providence. Arnobius obferves 
they reafoned thus. | “ Providence is fo effential to a prince, 
that without it he cannot be, nor even be called, a prince; 
and the more auguit a prince is, the more perfect ought his 
providence to be. Since, then, God is the greateft and moft 
auguit of all princes, to him muft belong the moft perfect 
providence.”’ ; 

The Epicureans deny any divine providence, as thinking it 
inconfiftent with the eafe and repofe of the divine nature, to 
meddle at all with human affairs. 

Others deny the exiftence of a providence, from the feem- 
ingly unjuft diftribution of good and evil; which appear to 
fall indifcriminately on the juft and unjutt. 

Simplicius argues thus for a providence: if God do not 
look to the affairs of the world, it is either becaufe he can- 
not, or will not; but the firft is abfurd, fince, to govern 
cannot be difficult where to create was eafy ; and the latter 
is both abfurd and blafphemous. 

In Plato’s roth Dialogue of Laws, he teaches excellently 
that (fince what is felf-moving is, by its nature, before that 
which moves only in confequence of being moved) mind 
mult be prior to matter, and the caufe of all its modifications 

‘and changes ; and that, therefore, there is an univerfal mind 
poffefled of all perfe€tion, which produced and which a¢tuates 
all things EX YE TwWY EbNWevwY oud’ ogtoy wrrAws ALEVE N TATA 
aperny exouray Luxny mepaycty wovTe. After this he fhews that 
the Deity exercifes a particular providence over the world, 
taking care of {mall no lefs than great things. Q¢ exiperus 
TUbAewy EbTb Qeoby OUuxX nTlov n Tuy peeryedes Seo PepovTwy. In proving 
this he obferves, *¢ that a fuperior nature of fuch excellence 
as the Divine, which hears, fees; and knows all things, can- 
not, in any inftance, be fubje& to negligence or floth ; that 
the meaneft and the greateft parts of the world are all 
equally his work or pofleffion ; that great things cannot be 
rightly taken care of without taking care of {mall; and 
that, in all cafes, the more able and perfe&t any artift is, (as 
a phyfician, an architeét, or the ruler of the ftate,) the more 
his fkill and care appear in little as well as great things. 
Let us not then (fays he) conceive of God as worfe than 
even mortal artifts.”? 
0b) soroyos AsBous ev xerox 
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The term providence, in its primary figmification, fimply 
denotes forefight ; and if we allow the exiftence of a Su- 
preme Being who formed the univerfe at firft, we muft ne- 
ceflarily allow, that he has a perfeét forefight of every 
event, which, at any time, takes place in the natural or 
moral world. Matter can have no motion, nor {pirit any 
energy, but what is derived from him ; nor can he be igno- 
rant of the effects which they will, either feparately or con- 
jointly, produce. 

A common mechanic has knowledge of the work of his 
own hands; when he puts the machine, which he has made, 
in motion, he forefees how long it will go, and what will be 
the {tate and pofition of its feveral parts at any particular 
point of time: or, if he is not perfeétly able to do this, it 
is becaufe he is not perfetly acquainted with all the powers 
of the matcrials which he has ufed in its cont{truction 5 
they are not of his making, and they may therefore have 
qualities which he does not underftand, and confequently 


cannot regulate. But in the immenfe machine of the uni- 
verfe there is nothing except that which God has made ; all 
the power and properties, relations and dependencies, which 
created things have, they have both in kind and degree 
from him. Nothing, therefore, it fhould feem, can come 
to pafs at any time, or in any part of the univerfe, which © 
its incumprehenfible Archite& did not, from the moment 
his Almighty Fiat called it into exiftence, clearly forefee. 

The providence of God is implied in his very-exiftence as 
an intelligent creator ; and it imports not only an abftract 
forefight of all poffible events, but fueh a -predifpofition 
of caufes and effeéts, fuch an adjuftment of means and ends, 
as feems to us to exclude that contingency of human ac- 
tions, with which, as expeCtants of pofitive rewards and 
punifhments in another world, we firmly believe it to be alto- 
gether confittent. 

By providence we may underftand, not merely forefight, 
but an uniform and conftant operation of God fubfequent 
to the aét of creation. Thus, in every machine formed 
by human ingenuity, there is a necefiity for the ation of 
fome extraneous power to put the machine in motion; a 
proper conftruction and difpofition of parts not being fuf- 
ficient to effet the end: there muft be a fpring, or a 
weight, or an impulfe of air or water, or fome fubftance or 
other, on which the motion of the feveral parts of the 
machine mutt depend. In like manner, the machine of the 
univerfe depends upon its creator for the commencement and 
the confervation of the motion of its feveral parts. The 
power by which the infenfible particles of matter coalefce 
into fenfible lumps, as well as that by which the great 
orbs of the univerfe are reluctantly, as it were, retained in 
their courfes, admits not an explanation from mechanical 
caufes: the effe&ts of both of them are different from 
fuch as mere matter and motion can produce; they muft 
ultimately be referred to God. Vegetable and animal life, 
and increafe, cannot be accounted for, without recurring to 
him, as the primary caufe of both. | In all thefe refpeéts 
the providence of God is fomething more than forefight ; 
it is a a continual influence, an univerfal agency; ‘“ by 
him all things confift—and in him we live, and move, and 
have our being.” : 

Much labour has been employed to account for all 
the phenomena of nature by the powers of mechanifm, 
or the neceflary laws of matter and motion. But this, as 
we imagine, cannot be done. The “ primary caufes’”’ of 
things muft, certainly, be fome powers and principles not 
mechanical ; otherwife, we fhall be reduced to the necef- 
fity of maintaining an endlefs progreflion of motions com- 
municated from matter to matter, without any ‘ firft 
mover,”’ or of faying, that the firit impelling matter moved 
itfelf. The former is an abfurdity too great to be em- 
braced by any one; and there is reafon to hope, that the 
eflential inactivity of matter is at prefent fo well under- 
ftood, and fo generally allowed, notwith{tanding fome mo- 
dern oppugners of this hypothefis, that there can be but 
few who will care to aflert the Jatter. All our reafon- 
ings about bodies, and the whole of natural philofophy, are 
founded on the three laws of motion, laid down by fir Ifaac 

ewton at the beginning of the ‘ Principia.’ Thefe 
laws exprefs the plaineft truths; but they would have 
neither evidence nor meaning, were not inattivity contained 
in our idea of matter. Should it be faid, that matter, 
though. naturally inert, may be made to be otherwife by 
divine power: this would be the fame with faying, that 
matter may be made not to be matter. If inactivity be- 
long to it at all, it muft belong to it as matter, or folid 
extenfion, and therefore muft be infeparable from it. Mat- 

ter 
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ter is figured, moveable, difcerptible, inaétive, and capable 
of communicating motion by impulfe to other matter: thefe 
are not accidental but primary qualities of matter. Befides, 
matter void of inactivity, if we were to fuppofe it poffible, 
could produce no effects. The communication of motion, 
its diretion, the refiftance it fuffers, and its ceffation, in 
a word, the whole do¢trine of motion, cannot be confiftently 
explained or clearly underftood without fuppofing the inertia 
of matter. ‘See Marter and Resistance.) Self-moving 
matter mutt have thought and defign; becaufe, whenever mat- 
ter moves, it muft move in fome particular direétion, and with 
fome precife degree of velocity ; and as there is an infinity 
of thefe equally poffible, it cannot move itfelf without 
feleCting one of thefe preferably to and exclufively of all 
others, and therefore not without defign. Moreover, it 
may be plainly proved that matter cannot be the ultimate 
caufe of the phenomena of nature, or the agent, which, 
by any powers inherent in itfelf, produces the general laws 
of nature, without poflefling the higheft degree of know- 
ledge aud wifdom: which might be eafily evinced or ex- 
emplified by adverting to the particular law of Gravitation ; 
which fee. The philofopher, fays an excellent writer, who 
overlooks the laws of an ali-geverning Deity in nature, con- 
tenting himfelf with the appearance of the material uni- 
verfe only, and the mechanical laws of motion, neglects 
what is moft excellent, and prefers what is imperfect to 
what is fupremely perfect, fimtude to infinity, what is nar- 
row and weak, to what is unlimited and almighty, and 
what is périfhing to what endures for ever. (Maclaurin’s 
Accouat of fir Ifaac Newton’s Difcoveries, b. iv. c.g. §. I-) 
Sir Ifaac Newton thought it moft unaccountable to exclude 
the Deity on/y out of the univerfe. It appeared to him much 
more jult and reafonable to fuppofe that the whole chain of 
caufes, or the feveral feries of them, fhould centre in him 
as thir fource ; and the whole fyftem appear depending on 
him the only independent caufe. Id. §. 5. 

If, then, the Deity pervades and attuates the material 
world, and his unremitting energy is the caufe to which 
every effect in it muft be traced ; the /piritual world, which 
is of greater confequence, cannot be difregarded by him. 
Is there not one atom of matter on which he does not aé ; 
and is there one living being about which he has no con- 
eern? Does not a /fone fail without him; and does then 
a man fuffer without him? The inanimate world is of xo 
confequence abitracted from its fubferviency to the animate 
and reafonable world: the former, therefore, mutt be pre- 
ferved and governed entirely with a view to the latter. 
But it is not mere energy or the conftant exertion of 
power that is difcernible in the frame or laws of the uni- 
verfe, in maintaining the fucceflion of men, and in pro- 
ducing men, and other beings; but wifdom and fkill are 
alfo confpicuous in the ftructure of every obje& in the in- 
animate creation. After a furvey of the beauty and ele- 
gance of the works of nature, aided by the perufal of 
Matt. vi. 28, &c. we may afk ourfelves, Has God in the 
loweff of his works been Javi/h of wifdom, beauty, and fkill, 
and is he /paring of thefe in the concerns of rea/fonable 
beings? Or does he lefs regard order, propriety, and fit- 
nefs in the determination of their ftates? The anfwer is 
obvious. 

Providence alfo implies a particular. interpofition of God 
in adminiftering the affairs of individuals and nations, and 
wholly diftin& from that general and inceffant exertion of 
his power, by which he fuftains the univerfe in exiftence. 
Some fpeculative men, however, conceive it to be very con- 
formable to the nature of the fupreme Being, as invetti- 
gated by fober reafoning, that events deriving their exiftence 


from his immutable will as the primary caufe of every thing, 
fhould fucceed each other in a determinate order; or, in the 
language of one of the fathers, they held «the will of God 
to be the neceffity of nature.”” In this providence, or pre- 
difpofition of all events, they acquiefce with gratitude and 
confidence ; believing that it fully anfwers the ends of ‘a 
conftant fuperintendency, accompanied by occafional inter- 
pofition ; that confufion and chance are removed out of the 
univerfe ; that all things have been, are, and will be work- 
ing together for the final good of all ; and that every parti- 
cular thing, even what we call a miracle itfelf, comes to 
pafs in its own proper time, according to a plan eftablifhed 
by infinite goodnefs and wifdom before time was. To this 
reafoning, though not chargeable with Atheiftic fatality, or 
fubverfive of all piety, it may be objeéted, that it renders 
all fupplication unprofitable, (fee Prayver,) the fupreme 
Being inexorable, the human race impeccable, the order of 
nature immutable, and the future fates of individuals and 
nations irreverfible. Neverthelefs, the weight of thefe ob- 
jetions will not be great in the opinion of thofe, who either 
acknowledge no religion but that of nature, or who think 
that the doctrine of the final happinefs of all mankind is not 
inconfiftent with the principles ef Chrittianity. 

Many, however, are of opinion, that an original eftablifh- 
ment, fuch as that to which we have now fuggetted, implies 
univerfal fatalifm ; and that in events happening amongtft 
reafonable agents there mutt be infinite variations and uncer- 
tainties not poflible to be regulated by it; and therefore 
they will think, that the other method of adminiftering pro- 
vidence by interpofition and conftant influences will be the 
beft adapted for bringing about a perfe& regulation of 
events. Some perfons are probably led into miftakes on 
the fubje&t, by thinking of the manner in which it is moft 
becoming the Deity to a&, too ftri€ly in conformity to 
that in which men are obliged to a&t. They have but 
little power, and therefore are obliged to be as frugal of 
it as poffible. But to the Deity there is nothing difficult, 
and confequently nothing to influence him to choofe one 
way of acting rather than another, befides its being more 
agreeable to rectitude, and more conducive to his end. 
The reafon why the Deity has chofen to eitablifh a courfe 
of nature is, the neceffity of it as a means to produce hap- 
pinefs, and to give his reafonable creatures room for a 
proper exertion of their faculties, and for the praétice of 
virtue. But independently of thefe obfervations, it muft be 
very evident, that influences, confiftent with the agency of 
free beings, and uniformly exerted to exclude every event fit 
to be excluded, and to produce perfeét order in the admi- 
niftration of the world, are fo far from not becoming the 
almighty and omniprefent parent, that we can conceive of 
nothing more worthy of him, or that can make his cha- 
racter appear more amiable. Nor is there any more reafon to 
be prejudiced againft them, than againft the influence which 
the conftitution of the world allows to every agent over 
events, in proportion to his power and knowledge. It is 
reafonable to believe, that his influence over events extends 
as much farther than that of any other being, and is as 
much more conftant, as the relation in which he ftands to 
beings is nearer, and his power and wifdom greater. Many 
perfons, fays the exccllent writer of whofe obfervations we 
are now availing ourfelves, who think that there are no 
conitant influences of the Deity in direGting events, are 
ready to acknowledge, and every one who believes that 
Chriftianity was proved by miracles, muft acknowledge, 
thac there are particular emergencies in which he docs in- 
terpofe in the affairs of the world. Allowing that the 
Deity has ever once interpofed fince the original eftablith- 
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ment of things, there will remain no tolerable reafon for 
imagining, that he does not interpofe continually, as far as 
there is any occafion. 

The doétrine of providence, as it has been above explained, 
may be evinced from the confideration of the divine perfec- 
tions. The firft caufe of all things muft be regarded as a 
being abfolutely perfect ; and the idea of abfolute perfec- 
tien comprehends infinite power, wifdom, and goodnefs : 

‘hence we deduce the doétrine of providence. The Deity 
cannot be an indifferent fpectator of the feries of events in 
that world to which he has given being. His goodnefs will 
as certainly engage him to direct them agreeably to the ends 
of goodnefs, as his wifdom and power enable him to do it 
in the moft effectual manner. This conclufion is conforma- 
ble to all our ideas of thofe attributes. Could we call that 
being good who would refufe to do any good which he is 
able to do without the leaft labour or difficulty? God is 
prefent every where. He fees all that happens, and it is ia 
his power, with perfect eafe, to order all for. the beft. 
Can he then poffefs goodnefs, and at the fame time not do 
this? A God without a providence is undoubtedly a contra- 
diGicn. Nothing is plainer than that a being of perfe& 
reafon will, in every inftance, take fuch care of the uni- 
verfe as perfe&t reafon requires. That fupreme  intelli- 
gence and love which are prefent to all things, and from 
whence all things {prung, muit govern all occurrences, and 
exclude from the conftitution of nature all real ill and difor- 
der. Thefe confiderations prove what has been called a par- 
ticular in oppofition to a general providence. We cannot 
conceive of any reafons that can influence the Deity to exer- 
cife any providence over the world, which are not likewife 
reafons for extending it to a// that happens in the world. 
As far as it is confined to generals, or overlooks any indivi- 
dual, or amy event, it is incomplete, and therefore unfuitable 
to the idea of a perfect being. 

One commen prejudice againft this do¢trine arifes from 
the apprehenfion that it is below the dignity of the Deity to 
watch over, in the manner implied in it, the meanetft beings, 
and all the minuteft affairs. To which it may be replied, 
that a great number of minute affairs, if they are each of 
them of /ome confequence, make up a fum which is of 
great confequence ; and that there is no way of taking care 
of this fum, without taking care of each particular. This 
objection, therefore, under the appearance of honouring 
God, plainly difhonours him. Nothing is abfolutely trifling 
in which the happinefs of any individual, even the moft in- 
fieniticant, is at all concerned; nor is it beneath a wife and 
good being, to interpofe in any thing of this kind. ‘T’o fup- 
pofe the Deity above this, isto fuppofe him above a¢ting up 
to the full extent of goodnefs and rectitude. The fame eter- 
nal benevolence that firft engaged him to produce beings, 
mutt alfo engage him to exercife a particular providence 
over them; and the very loweft beings, as well as the 
higheft, feem to have a kind of right to his fuperintendence, 
from the a& itfelf of bringing them into exiftence. Every 
apprehenfion that this is too great a condefcenfion in him is 
founded on the pooreft ideas; for, furely, whatever it was 
not too great condefcenfion in him to create, it cannot be too 
great a condefcenfion in him to take care of. Betides, with 
regard to God, all diftinétions in the creation vanifh. All 
beings are infinitely, that is equally, inferior to him. 

Another prejudice by which fome minds may be in- 
fluenced with refpect to this fubjeét, arifes from the notion, 
that it mut be fome trouble to the Deity to fuperintend and 
direct all the immenfe variety of events in the univerfe. In 
order to obviate this prejudice, it fhould be confidered that 
the whole of poflibility is alike eafy to infinite power and 


knowledge; and that it is a contradiction to imagine, by 
transferrmg human imperfections to the Deity, that they 
can become incumbered or perplexed. 

But the chief and moft common obje¢tion is that which is 
deduced from the fuppofed inconfiitency of a particular 
providence with the liberty of reafonable agents, and the 
general laws of the world. Some perfons, confcious of 
their inability to reconcile the notion of human agency 
with that of divine prefcience or forefight, have confidered 
men as machines, and denied that they have any agency at 
all. Others have conceded to the human race freedom of 
thought and aétion ; but have denied that God can certainly 
forefee free and contingent aCtions. (Secini Opera, tom. i. 
p- 549:) The objection now ftated is excellently anfwered 
in the “ Religion of Nature delineated’’ (§ 5.), where it is 
fhewn how by fecret influences on the minds of men ; by the 
introduction of different eharacters on the ftage of the 
world at different times, and in proper places; by the mi-~ 
niftry of invilible beings, and a fuitable adjuftment of phy- 
fical and moral caufes and events fo one another, it may be 
poffible, confiftently with the laws of nature and the liberty 
of mankind, to dire& all occurrences in fuch a manner, that 
nothing onthe whole unfit to be allowed, or unfuitable to 
any ufe, fhall come to pafs. We may here add, that if we 
ourfelves had a greater acquaintance with the powers of na- 
ture, andnearer accefs to the minds of men, we could eafily 
overrule and direét many events not at prefent in our power, 
agreeably to our own purpofes, without the leaft infringe- 
ment of the general laws of the world, or of the liberty of 
mankind. But how much eafier muft it be for that Being 
to do this abfolutely and perfe@tly, to whom all the powers 
of nature are fubjeét, who fees through all dependencies 
and connexions, and has conftant accefs tothe heart of every 
man, and can turn it whitherfoever he pleafes? Where then 
can be the difficulty of believing an invifible hand, an uni- 
verfal and ever-attentive providence, which guides all things 
agreeably to perfe&t re&titude and wifdom: at the fame 
time that the general laws of the world are left unviolated, 
and the liberty of moral agents is preferved? Some able 
writers on this fubject have centented themfelves with ac- 
knowledging that forefight appertains to God, and freedom 
to man, though they cannot, in any wife, eomprehend the 
poffibility of their co-exiftence. “I own freely to you,’ 
fays Mr. Locke (Letter to Molyneux), “ the weaknefs of 
my underftanding, that though it be unqueftionable that 
there is omnipotence and omnifcience in God, our maker, 
and I cannot have aclearer perception of any thing than that 
Iam free; yet I cannot make freedom in man coniiftent with 
omnipotence and omnifcience in God, though I amas fully 
perfuaded of both as of any truths I moft firmly affent to. 
And therefore I have long fince given off the confideration 
of that quettion, refolving all into this fhort conclufion ; 
that if it be poflible for God to make a free agent, then 
man is free, though I fee not the way of it.’ j 

Here we may obferve that it would be very difficult, if not 
impoffible, to prove that it is more conformable to the na- 
ture of a wife and beneficent Being, to-form a fyftem whofe 
parts, material and {piritual, fhall all be linked together in a 
fatal chain, than one which fhall admit the contingency of 
human a¢tions, and confequently feem to require, as a means 
of its perfeétion, the interpofition of divine agency. 

As to the argument againft the interpofition of God in 
the government of the world, which is taken from expe- 
rience, it will imprefs different minds differently. Thofe 
who are acquainted with and believe the hiftory of the Jewith 
nation, as delivered in the bible, willfind no great diffieulty 
in admitting, that what has happened to one people may have 
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happened to another; that God may have governed the 
other families of the earth, if not in fo vifible, yet in as ef- 
feétual a manner as he hath governed that of Judah. . They 
will acknowledge the interpofition of God, in what others will 
elteem the ordinary. operation of phyfical or moral caufes ; in 
florms, earthquakes, famines, peftilences, foreign wars, do- 
mettic diffentions, peace, profperity, and, indeed, in every 
event tending to exalt or deprefs a nation, But thofe who 
are not acquainted with the Jewifh hiltory, and others who 
difbelieve the miraculous part of it, and attribute the fingu- 
larity of their condition to the operation,of their religious 
polity, will be able to deduce no evidence of God’s go- 
vernment of the world from the hiftory of the Jews; and 
reafoning logically, they will incline to maintain, that 
it cannot certainly be deduced from the hiftory of any 
other nation, ancient or modern. Could we, indeed, ac- 
quaint ourfelves minutely, not merely with the civil or 
military tranfactions of particular ages and countries, but 
with the virtues and vices, the happinefs and mifery of all 
ages and all countries, from the beginning of the world; 
or, in other words, could we obtain a diftinét and com- 
plete hiftory of the human race, from the commence- 
ment of its exiftence to the prefent time, we fhould, 
without doubt, difcern the arm of God clearly difplayed in 
effecting the rife, regulating the progrefs, and accomplifhing 
the defkeustion of particular ftates, in {trict conformity to, 
or deviation from, the rule of moral reétitude. But the 
limitation of our views, and the momentary period of our 
exiltence, do not allow of our comprehending the whole of 
the divine economy, even in this world; and we fhould not 
therefore be furprifed, that, as Dr. Clarke obferves (Evid. 
of Nat. and Rev. Rel.) there fhould not in many ages be 
plain evidences enough either of the wifdom or of the 
juftice and goodnefs of God, or of fo much as the interpo- 
fition of divine providence at all, to convince mankind clearly 
~ and generally of the world’s being under his immediate care, 
and infpection, and government. If, indeed, the experience 
of the mott perfect uniformity in the moral government of 
the world, could not, for fuch reafons as we have above 
itated, certainly enable us to decide concerning the man- 
ner of its being adminiftered, whether by occafional inter- 
pofition, or primeval ordination, we may properly enough 
conclude, that no argument can be juitly drawn againft this 
interpofition from the want of fuch experience, from the 
real or imagined irregularity of that government. We fee 
but a {mall part of this government, either as to its extent 
or its duration. It may be more regular than it appears to 
us to be; there may be, which is mott probable, no irregu- 
larity at all in it; but allowing it to fubfift, and to be very 
confiderable, it will be impoffible for us to determine whe- 
ther that-irregularity proceeds from a want of God’s inter- 
pofition in the government of the world, or from what fome 
might be apt, unwifely enough, to call a defect of power, 
wifdom, or goodnefs, in its original conftitution, Our fa. 
culties are annihilated in the immenfity of the divine nature : 
the eyes of our underftanding are blinded by the inacceflible 
brightnefs, of the Lord’s glory ; it fheweth in us and around 
us, adorning with ineffable fplendour all his works, not fuf- 
fering us to doubt, for a moment, concerning either the ex- 
iftence or the fkill of the great archite@ of the univerfe ; 
but checking our prefumption, and baffling all our efforts, 
when we would explore the nature of his exiftence, or the 
mode of his operation. If our reafon be inadequate, as it 
certainly is, to the inveftigation of the manner in which God 
adminifters the affairs of this world, we ought thankfully to 
embrace the light which revelation affords usin fo ob{cure an 
enquiry. A fingle page of that gofpel conveys to us more 
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knowledge concerning the attributes of God and our rela- 
tion to him than all the volumes of philofophy which unaf- 
fifted reafon ever produced. Open but the bible, and a fub- 
ject before dark to the human underftanding, becomes as 
clear as the mid-day fun. The whole hiftory contained in 
the {criptures is one uniform difplay of the divine fuperintend- 
ence of our affairs. Between the facred hiftory and other 
hiftories there is this ftriking difference, that whilft the lat- 
ter feldom go higher than the paflions of men and the power 
of nature for the fources of the events they relate, the for- 
mer always carries up our thoughts to the firff caufe, and di- 
rects our views to God, as the guide and governor of what- 
ever happens. (See If. xlv. 7. Amos, iti. 6. Pfal. cxlviii. 
Proy. xvi. 33. Matt. x. 29, 30. Rom. xi. 36.) The fcrip- 
tures alfo afford us a convincing argument for Providence, 
arifing from the completion of the prophecies which they 
record. See PRopHEcy. 

From the variety of confiderations above fuggefted, and on 
which our reftriéted limits will not allow of our enlarging, 
we may reafonably infer, that there is a wife and benevolent 
providence, which extends to all events: and that its inter- 
pofition and influence are not difcernible by us, or diftin- 
guifhable, in its exertions, from the common operations of 
natural caufes, and the courfe of our own thoughts, is no 
more any reafon for denying its reality, than it is for denying 
the real fubfiftence of our own fouls, or the ubiquity of the di- 
vine eflence, becaufe they are not the immediate objeéts of 
fenfible obfervation. In fome inftances, indeed, the interpo- 
fitions of the Deity have been open and fenfible, but fuch in- 
terpofitions are very extraordinary ; and to expeét them in. 
any common cafes would be madnefs. The delufions of en- 
thufiafm take their rife from hence, and confift chiefly in 
afcribing particular feelings, without reafen, to fupernatural 
fuggeition ; or in imagining that the directions of God’s 
providence, and his influence on the foul, are capable of be- 
ing particularly obferved. It ought alfo to be remarked, 
with refpe&t to the doétrine of providence, that it ought 
never to be explained in fuch a manner as to deftroy the value 
of the agency of created beings. For other refleétions on the 
fubje&t of this article, tending to eftablifh the doCtrine of 
providence, to folve difficulties and anfwer objections againft 
it, and to point out the praétical ufes to which the acknow- 
ledgment of it is fubfervient, we refer to Clark’s Evidence 
of Natural and Revealed Religion; Butler’s Analogy ; 
Price’s Diflertations, diff. i.; and the Bifhop of Llandaff’s 
Sermons, ferm. vi. 

PRovipENcE, in Mythology, a divinity among the ancients, 
whom they commonly reprefented under the figure of a 
woman leaning upon a pillar, holding in her left hand the 
cornucopia, and in the right a baton, which fhe points to a 
globe, at once to fhew that all goods are derived from her, 
and that fhe extends her care over the whole univerfe. Some- 
times fhe has other fymbols, but this manner of reprefenting 
her was the moft common. The ancients, however, believed 
providence to be an attribute of the gods, as appears by 
feveral medals, upon which we read PROVIDENTIA DEO- 
RUM. 

PROVIDENCE, in Geography, one of the Bahama iflands, 
and the fecond in fize, being about thirty miles long and 
eight broad. Its chief commerce arifes from fhips driven 
on its coaft, or making a winter’s voyage to the continent 
of America, which put in here in order to obtain a fupply 
of provifions. The provifions are brought hither peel 
Carolina, and laid up in ftorehoufes for this purpofe : but the 
ifland itfelf produces little elfe than falt and Brafilette wood, 
which are carried over to Carolinas The inhabitants fow 
peas, which are gathered in fix weeks, and Indian wheat, 
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which is produétive in twelve weeks. Various kinds of fith 
are plentiful on the coalt, and fome parts of the ifland yield 
trees and plants in abundance. The principal harbour is 
dancerous on account of a bar, having only fixteen feet of 
water: The chief town is Nafflau. N. lat. 25° 2'.. W. long. 
O50! 
T ps op ipENck, an uninhabited ifland on the coaft of Hon- 
duras, eleven miles long and four broad. It has a fertile 
foil, falubrious air, and plenty of water, and might be eafily 
fortified, as it was formerly by the Buccaneers. It is fe- 
parated from the continent by a narrow channel. This 
ifland has neither ferpents nor venomous reptiles. N. Jat. 13° 
26’. W. long. 80° 45'.—Alfo, a {mall ifland in the Indian 
fea. N. lat. 5° 6’. E. long. 78°.—Alfo, a fmall ifland in 
the Indian fea. S. lat. 9° ro’. E. long. 52° 36'.—Alfo, 


a fmall iflandin the Pacificecean. N. lat. 4° 2’. E.long. 
127° 12). yee 
PRovipENCE, a county of America, in the ftate of Rhode 


ifland, bounded N. and E. by Maflachufetts, W. by Con- 
neGticut, and S. by Kent county. It contains (1810) 10 
townfhips, and 30,769 inhabitants. —Alfo, the chief town of 
the fore-mentioned county, and the third town in’New Eng- 
land, in point of population. It was fettled in 1636, and 
is fituated at the head of Narraganfet bay, about a mile 
above the mouth of the Pawtucket. It is acceflible by fhips 
of any fize, which fail up and down the channel, and a 
bridge, over a narrow part of the bay, connects both fides 
ef the town. ‘he ftreets in this town are level and well 

aved. Moft of the bufinefs is carried on in a ftreet on 
the E. fide of the bay, nearly on a level with the water and 
parallel to it. The houfes W. of the bay are chiefly new 
and well-built, but moft of the elegant and {plendid houfes are 
on the other fide. W. of the bay are four churches, one French, 
two Congregational, and one Baptitt, and on the other fide 
are three, one Congregational, one Baptift, and one Epifco- 
palian. The three latt are fome of the handfomett edifices 
of the kind, in the Union. The town library is depofited 
in the court-houfe. The population in 1810 amounted to 
10,071 perfons. The inhabitants are induftrious and enter- 
prifing, and their commerce is extenfive. Here are two 
{permaceti works, a number of diftilleries and fugar-houfes, 
and feveral large cotton manufa¢tories. The towns in Con- 
necticut and Maffachufetts, bordermg on the Rhode ifland 
frontier, trade chiefly with Providence. The town is rapidly 
increafing, and the new buildings are erected chiefly on 
the W. fide of the bay. The Rhode ifland college is fitu- 
ated inthistown. (See CoLiEGe.) Providence is 44 miles 
S. by W. of Bolton, and 291 N.E. of Philadelphia. N. 
lat. 41° 49. W. long. 71° 23'.—Alfo, a townfhip of New 
York, in Saratoga county, taken from Galway, and incor- 
porated in 1796.—Alfo, a town of Bedford county, in 
Pennfylvania, containing 1492 inhabitants.—Alfo, a town 
of Effex county, in New Jerfey ; containing 756 inhabit- 
ants.—Alfo, a town of Luzerne county, in Pennfylvania ; 
containing 589 inhabitants.—Alfo, a river which falls into 
Narraganfet bay on the W. fide of Rhode ifland, navigable 
as far as Providence for fhips of goo tons, 30 miles from the 
fea, and affording fine fifth, oyfters, and lobiters. | 

Provipencr, Lower, a town of Montgomery county, in 
Pennfylvania ; containing 904 inhabitants. 

Provivence, Nether, a town of Luzerne county, in 
Pennfylvania ; containing 594 inhabitants. 

Provinence, North, a townfhip of Providence county, 
in Rhode ifland, fituated N. of Providence, and feparated 
from the ftate of Maffachufetts on the E. by Pawtucket 
river ; containing 1758 inhabitants. 

Provipence, Upper, a town of Montgomery county, in 
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Pennfylvania ; containing 1395 inhabitants.x—Alfo, a town 
of Luzerne county, in Pennfylvania ; containing 561 inha- 
bitants. 

Provipence, Great, a {mall ifland in the Pacific ocean, 
difcovered by Dampier in 1699. S. lat. 0° 24/. E. long. 
TZ ECR at; 

Sok hark Little, a {mall ifland in the Pacific ocean, 
difcovered alfo by Dampier in 1699.' S.lat.o° 11’. E. 
long. 135° 20!. 

PROVIDENTIA, in old Law Books, were provifions 
of meat aid drink. 

‘¢ Providentia vini ante adventum fuum in cellaria erat 
centum deliorum.”? Knighton, anno 1354. 

PROVIDENTIAL Cuannet, in Geography, a channel 
between fome fhoals in the South Pacific ocean, through 
which the Endeavour pafled, near the N.E. coaft of New 
Holland; 40 miles E. of Cape Weymouth. 

PROVIDENTIAL Bank, a {mall circular ftrait near the 
S.W. coaft of New Guinea. S. lat. 5° 38!. E. long. 
137° 50. 

PROVINCE, Provincia, among the Romans, was a 
country conquered by them, without the bounds of Italy ; 
governed by adeputy, or lieutenant, and having peculiar laws 
and privileges. See LEGATORY. 

Nicod derives the word a procul vivendo, living afar off ; 
but it is better deduced from pro and vinco, [ overcome. Of 
thefe countries that part of France next the Alps was one ; 
and it ftill retains the name Provenee. 

Province is now chiefly ufed for a canton, or divifion of 
a kingdom or commonwealth, comprehending feveral cities, 
towns, &c. all under the fame government 3 and ufually dif- 
tinguifhed by the extent either of the civil or eeclefiaftical 
jurifdiction. 

The provinces were anciently duchies, counties, &e. which 
have been fince all reunited under the fame chief. 

The church diftinguifhes its provinces by archbifhoprics, 
each containing a certain number of bifhoprics. 

In this fenfe England is divided inte two provinces, Can- 
terbury and York. 

The monks make particular divifions ef provinces, accord- 
ing to the antiquity and number of convents in each. 

The United Provinces are the feven northern provinces of 
the Low Countries ; which, revolting from the Spanifh do- 
minion, made a firm and perpetual alliance, offenfive and 
defenfive, at Utrecht, in the year 1579. They have lately 
undergone feveral revolutions, and their permanent condition 
is not yet decided. 

Province, in Geography, an ifland in Delaware river, fix 
miles below Philadelphia; joined to the main land by a 
dam. 

PROVINCE Town, a town of America, fituated on the 
hook of Cape Cod, in Barnitaple county, Matlachufetts, 
three miles N.W. of Race Point. Its harbour, which is one 
of the beft in the State, opens to the fouthward, and has 
depth of water for any flips. This was the firft port en- 
tered by the Englifh, when they went to fettle in New 
England, in 1620. It has undergone . various changes of 
prolperity and decline. It is now faid to be rifing, ‘and con- 
tains 936 inhabitants, who depend upon the cod fifhery, for 
which they employ about 30 fail, great and {mall, and in 
which they are very expert and fuccefsful. Their houfes 
are one ftory high, and fet upon piles, that the driving fands 
may pafs under them. Their lands yield nothing, fo that 
they are dependent upon Bofton and the neighbouring tewns 
for every vegetable production. Their cows, of which they 
have about 50, are fed in winter on fedge, cut from the 
flats, in the {pring upon beach grafs, growing at intervals 
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on the fhore, and in fummer on what they find in the funken 
ponds and marfhy places that lie between the fand-hills, 
where they are feen wading, and even fwimming, plunging 
their heads into the water up to their horns, and picking a 
feanty fubfiftence from the roots and herbs produced in the 
waters; 120 miles by land from Bofton. N. lat. 42° 3/. 
W. long. 70° 9’. 

PROVINCIAL, ProvinctrA is, fomething relating to a 
province. 

Thus we fay, provincial council, or fynod, &c. See Synop 
and CounNcIL. 

Provincia Conflitutions. See ConsTITUTION. 

~ Provincia Effablifhments in America. See the account 
of CHARTER Governments. 

ProvINCIAL, in the monattic fenfe, denotes a perfon who 
has the direétion and fuperintendency of feveral convents 
of a province, according to the divifion eftablifhed in that 
order. 

The general of the order has feveral provinces under him ; 
the provincial feveral priors, abbots, &c. 

PROVINE, Proviy, a branch of a vine laid in the 

round to take root. 

PROVING of Guns, is an operation performed in order 
to determine whether they will bear the quantity of powder 
allotted for this purpofe, or whether they are fufficiently 
ftrong for fervice. The rule of the board of ordnance is, 
that all guns under twenty-four pounders be loaded with a 
charge of powder, which weighs as much as the fhot ; 7. e. 
a brafs twenty-four pounder with 21 |b. ; a brafs thirty-two 
pounder with 26]b. 210z.; anda forty-two pounder, with 
31 lb. 8 oz. ; the iron twenty-four pounder with 18 lb., the 
thirty-two with 21 lb. 8 oz., and the forty-two pounder with 
25lb. The brafs light field-pieces are proved with a quan- 
tity of powder that weighs half as much as their fhot ; ex- 
cept the twenty-four pounder, which is loaded only with ten 
pounds. See Gun. 

In the proof of all forts of fmall arms, the quantity of 
powder ufed is the weight of the ball exactly. For the 
number of bullets ufed in proving mufkets, carabines, and 
piltols, fee BuLLer. 

When guns of a new metal, or of a lighter conftrudtion, 
are proved, then, befides the common proof, they are fired 
two or three hundred times, as quick as poffible, loaded 
with the common charge allowed for aétual fervice. In 
proving cannon, with a view of afcertaining their being 
well caft, without any cavities in the metal, and their being 
fit to refift the effort of their charge of powder, the piece 
is laid upon the ground, fupported only by a log of wood 
in the middle, of about five or fix inches thick, to raife the 
muzzle a little ; and then the piece is fired againft a folid 
butt of earth. The inftruments ufed in the proof of cannon 
are the fearcher and reliever. Lieutenant-general Defa- 
guliers has lately invented a curious inftrument for finding 
the principal defeéts in pieces of artillery, which is no 
fooner introduced into the hollow cylinder of the gun than 
it difcovers its defeéts, and particularly its not being truly 
bored, to which moft of the injuries incident to pieces of 
artillery are owing. In the proof of mortars and howitzers, 
_ they are placed upon the ground, with fome part of their 
trunnions or breech funk below the furface, and refting on 
wooden billets at an elevation of about feventy degrees. 
The mirror is generally the only inftrument far difcovering 
the defeéts in thefe pieces. In order to ufe it, the fun muft 
fhine ; the breech mutt be placed towards the fun, and the 
glafs over-againft the mouth of the piece, and thus the 
flaws in the bore and chamber are obferved. The Pruffians 
prove their battering train and garrifon artillery with a 
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quantity of powder equal to half the weight of the thot, 
and by firing feventy-five rounds as quick as. in real fervice, 
i. e«. two or three rounds in a minute. Their light field- 
train, from a twelve-pounder or upwards, are proved with 
a quantity of powder equal to one-third of the weight of 
the fhot, and fired a hundred and fifty rounds, at. three’ or 
four rounds in a minute. From a twelve-pounder dowa- 
wards, they are proved with a quantity of powder equal 
to one-fifth of the fhot’s weight, and fired three hundred 
rounds, at five or fix rounds each minute, properly {ponged 
and loaded. ‘Their mortars are proved with the chambers 
full of powder, and the fhells loaded. ‘Three rounds are 
fired as quick as poflible. The Dutch prove all their artil- 
lery by firing each piece five times; the firft two rounds 
with a quantity of powder equal to two-thirds of the weight 
of the fhot, and the three laft rounds with a quantity. of 
powder equal to one-half the weight of the fhot. The 
French method of proof is the fame with that of the Dutch. 
The Portuguefe prove their artillery in, the following 
manner. 


sb pounders, Sanit i then diminifhing 2lb. each 
3? ( 6 rounds : 


iSIb round. 


12 iit fhot rolb. ) diminifhing 1b. each round 
d { g e€ac ound, 
if pounders | sib \ ay ene 


24lb. 2lb. each round. 


They are fired only once every minute. ‘Their mortars are 
proved by filling the chambers full of powder, a loaded 
fhell, and the mortar rammed full of earth. 


ProvinG of Gunpowder. See Gunrowper, and Pow- 
DER-I riers. 


Provine of Wills, in Law. See Propate, Executor, 
and WiLL. 

PROVINS, in Geography, a town of France, and prin- 
eipal place of a diftri€t, in the department of the Seine and 
Marne; 11 pofts S.E. of Paris. The town contains 5503, 
and the canton 9747 inhabitants, on a territory of 130 
kiliometres, in 14 communes. N. lat. 48° 34/. E. long. 

G21. 

PROVISION, Provisio, any thing got or procured, 
as neceflary for the fubfiftence of life. ; 

Salting of unwholefome provifions is prohibited by. 51 
Henry III. ftat. 6. cap. 7. under pain of amercement. for 
the firft offence, pillory for the fecond, fine and imprifon- 
ment for the third, and abjuration of the town for the 
fourth. And by 12 Car. Il. c. 25. § iz. any brewing or 
adulteration of wine is punifhed with the forfeiture of 1o00/., 
if done by the wholefale merchant ; and 4o/. if done by the 
vintner or retail trader. 

Provisions, Prefervation of, is an art effential to the 
exiftence of a very numerous clafs of men who refide in 
fituations where they muft be furnifhed with’ provifions 
tranfported from a diftance, or fo preferved that they can 
be carried with them, as is the cafe at fea, and in remote 
colonies. To others it is of great importance in referving 
the produce of fruitful feafons for future fupplies. 

The modes of prefervation which are in ufe are as follow : 

1. By falting either with dry falt, or in falt pickle. 

2. By fugar, which is, however, confined to fruits and 
vegetable matters, 

3. By drying up the juices and parts liable to the putre- 
factive fermentation, as is practifed with a variety of herbs, 
as thyme, mint, balm, &c. and hay. 

Drying is fometimes performed on fifh and animal fub- 
ftances. ‘The native Americans had a praétice of preferving 
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flefh for many months, by cutting it into flips, and drying it 
flowly and completely : the Buccaneers of the Weft Indies 
imitated this cuftom, and derived their appellation from this 


circumftance. Their method is defcribed in our article Buc- 
CANEERS. The food, thus prepared, may have been con- 


fidered good by the American favages ; but with us a flight 
falting is ufually given to the meat before it is attempted to 
be dried, and hence our prefent method of drying does not 
differ from dry falting, except that the falting is more flight, 
and the drying more complete than ufed for hams or bacon, 
and the flefh muft be cut into thin pieces, to render the 
drying effective. 

4. By pickling in vinegar, as for vegetable pickles, and 
fihh, as falmon, mackarel, fprats, &c. Another mode of 
pickling is in alcohol or fpirits ; though this is not practifed 
for provifions (except fome choice kinds of fruits), on ac- 
count of the great expence of fpirits: the cuftom of ana- 
tomifts preferving their preparations in fpirits, fhews that 
it will fucceed with animal matters. 

5. By fo packing up the provifions in bottles, or other 
cafes, as to effectually exclude the air, and thus prevent 
fermentation: there are of this clafs potted meats, which 
are covered up in melted fuet, fat, or butter. 

6. Another mode, difcovered in France by M. Apert, 
has been brought to a high degree of perfe¢tion in this coun- 
try, by Meffrs. Donkin, Hall, and Gamble, whofe procefs 
we fhall defcribe further on. 

4. By freezing meat or fifh, and packing it in fnow or ice, 
it may be preferved as long as the freezing is continued. 
This is very extenfively pra€tifed in fome cold countries ; 
and has of late years been fuccefsfully employed in the 
bringing of frefh falmon from the northern Scotch fifheries. 

Of all the methods of preferving meat, /a/ting is the moft 
univerfal, mariners being almoft exclufively fupported upon 
falted provifions ; and to the inhabitants of towns and diftriéts, 
where provifions are fcarce, it offers a valuable fupply, by 
importation, from places where they have abundance: fuch 
is the cafe of Ireland, where a very principal trade is in 
falted pork and beef, for the fupply of the Englifh navy, 
and its coafting towns. Newfoundland is alike Pes for 
its falted cod-fifh, and the Dutch for their herrings. 

Meat which is to be dry falted, fuch as bacon, hams, 
hung-beef, &c. is firft rubbed very effeGtually with a mix- 
ture of falt, bay falt, and faltpetre over every part ; for 
fhould any of the furface efcape, that part would not be 
preferved ; and to avoid this defe&t, the rubbing muft be 
repeated feveral times. |The meat being kept in leaden pans 
or cafks, will by its juices form a brine with the falt ;_ which 
is from time to time taken up and poured over the meat 
repeatedly as it runs down. This is continued for a fort- 
night or three weeks, according to the fize of the pieces of 
meat, till the falt has pervaded the whole fubftance. The 
meat is now removed from the brine, and the falt being 
rubbed off with dry coarfe cloths, it is hung up to dry in 
a warm place, or in a chimney, if a fmoky flavour is defired, 
as in hams, hung-meat, and red herrings. When properly 
dried, it will keep for along time. For further particulars, 
fee Ham, Herrincs, &c. . 

Salting in pickle is conducted very nearly in the fame 
manner, except, that after the meat has imbibed the falt, 
it is packed in cafke, and filled up with very ftrong brine, 
or falt pickle: indeed, if it is to be kept a long time, as 
for a fea voyage, it is packed folid with falt. In falting, 
a mixture of fugar is fometimes ufed, but this is more for 
producing a good flavour, than for the prefervation. 

In falting beef and pork ona large {cale for the navy, it is 
begun immediately after the beaft is killed, and before the 


meat is cold. The falt ufed is an equal mixture of-bay- 
falt and faltpetre, pounded together, and prepared by heat- 
ing in an oven; with this the warm meat is {prinkled over 
at the rate of about two ounces to the pound, if intended 
for long keeping; it is then laid by upon thelving boards 
for twenty-four hours, and a ftrong pickle drains fromit: the 
falting is now repeated, the pieces are turned over, and then 
they lie for another twenty-four hours, by which time the 
falt will be all melted, and have penetrated the meat ; it is 
now drained off, and each piece wiped with a dry coarfe 
cloth. Previous to packing it in the cafk, it muft be well 
rubbed with common falt, mixed with fugar, (the falt being 
made hot in an oven before it is mixed,) and then applied, 
whilft hot, in the proportion of one-half the weight of the 
meat, and this will be a fufficient quantity to pack the cafks 
up folid, the interitices between the pieces of meat being 
filled up, which muft be very carefully done, and the cooper- 
ing effe€tual, to render the cafk tight. The fize of the cafks 
fhould be fuch, that their contents will be confumed very 
quickly after opening the cafk, as the lefs the meat is ex- 
pofed to the air the better. A great deal depends upon the 
meat being falted whilft it is warm, and with hot or dried 
falt ; probably becaufe its affinity for moifture is increafed, 
and it thus ftrikes more readily into the meat, to mix with 
the juices thereof. Pork is treated in the fame manner, but 
a {maller proportion of fugar is ufed. Meat thus preferved 
will keep good for the longeft voyages, in any climate. 

Salted meats are by far lefs nutritious than frefh, par- 
ticularly when fo highly falted, as is requifite for long 
keeping at fea. This is the principal caufe of the feurvy, 
which fo commonly afflicts feamen. Duhamel, in his 
“© Santé des Marins,’’? fays: ‘¢ The falt meat with which 
the crews of veffels are fed, is known to be one of the 
principal caufes of the feurvy; it feems that the fame caufes 
which operate to prevent the fermentation of meat, alfo 
render it difficult of digeftion ; though a {mall quantity ef 
falt may be an obftacle in the way of putrefaction, the too 
abundant and frequent ufe which is made of it; muft caufe 
great obftructions in the fmaller veflels of the body ; and 
thefe obftru€tions cannot fail to overload the ftomach of 
men who have to digeft dry vegetables and bifcuits, which 
failors advanced in years are not always able to chew com- 
pletely. Bad digettion and obftruétion in the lower veflels, 
may occafionally give rife to thofe ulcers in the mouth, and 
{pots which denote the feurvy.” 

Salt communicates an unpleafant rough flavour to fub- 
{tances preferved by it, hardens the animal fibre, and renders 
it difficult of digeftion: the longer the meat is kept, the 
more forcibly thefe objeCtions apply. Another great defect 
is, that it is neceflary to remove it, by wafhing away great 
part of the falt employed; and therefore all parts of the 
meat which are foluble in water, are carried away with the 
falt. The ufual mode of wafhing praétifed by the feamen, 
is to fufpend the pieces of meat from the end of the fhip’s 
bow/fprit, and thus by the waves and the pitching of the 
fhip, it is conftantly dipped in the water, and drawn out 
again tillthe fuperfluous falt is wafhed away, and it becomes 
fit for cooking. From fome experiments which have been 
communicated to us on the falted beef ufed in the navy, 
it appeared that a keg of 56lbs. weight, when it had been 
a month in pickle, was opened, the bones were feparated, 
and found to weigh slbs. 60z.; the meat was boiled by 
fteam, and loft rslbs. 10 oz. in that operation ; the produce 
of meat fit for eating was, therefore, 35lbs., the total lofs 
being 21lbs., or about 40 per cent. 

Another barrel, containing roolbs. of prime mefs beef, 
was opened eight months after it was pickled, and was 
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found to weigh 103lbs., having gained 3lbs. from being 
faturated with the pickle; the bones being cut out, 
weighed glbs. rooz. ; and in boiling it diminifhed 42lbs. 
140z.; leaving only 47lbs. 8 0z.; fe that more than half 
was loft. In a third experiment, a barrel containing 26 
pieces of beef, of 8lbs. each, when opened, had gained slbs., 
as it weighed 213lbs.; the bones in this weighed 13lbs. 
§ oz., and the walte in boiling was golbs. 14 0z., leaving 
to3lbs. 10 oz. of good meat, after a lofs of rather more 
than half. 

The prefervation of provifions by fugar is rarely prac- 
tifed in the large way, being chiefly confined to preferving 
fruits for winter confumption, or for the deco¢tion of plants, 
when reduced to fyrups and eflences. The general method 
is to put the fruit, with a fufficient quantity of fugar, into 
a veflel, which is placed on the fire, till the fugar, mixing 
with the juices which exude from the fruit, forms a ftrong 
fyrup. The fame effect will be produced by baking the 
fruit in a jar containing the fugar: after the heat has 
caufed the fyrup to fufficiently penetrate the fruit, it is 
fuffered to cool, and then put clofe into pots’ or jars, which 
are filled up with the fyrup, and covered clofe by paper, 
and a cover of a fkin of bladder or leather is tied over the 
mouth. The paper which immediately covers the fruit is 
dipped in brandy, or other’ fpirits, to preferve the furface 
from becoming mouldy, as it otherwife might do, and taint 
the whole. 

Sugar, from the ftrength of its own flavour, conceals and 
deitroys all other flavours in a greater or lefs degree, even 
that which we wifh to preferve the enjoyment of, fuch as 
the pleafant acidity of certain fruits. A fecond incon- 
venience is this, that a large quantity of fugar is required, 
in order to preferve a fmall quantity of fome other vege. 
table matters, and hence the ufe of it is not only very coftly, 
but even in many cafes very pernicious. Thus, the juice of 
certain plants ufed in medicine cannot be reduced to a 
fyrup or eflence which will keep a long time, but by means 
of nearly twice the quantity of fugar: it refults from this, 
that thofe fyrups or eflences contain much more of the pro- 
perties of fugar than any other medicinal fubftance, and 
frequently the fugar, by countera¢tting the operation of the 
medicine, is hurtful to the patient. 

Vinegar is ufed for preferving falmon, and fome other 
kinds of fifh; fuch are generally flightly falted firft, and 
then boiled in the cafks, that they may be iit for the table 
when the cafks are opened; they are packed for keeping 
‘jn barrels, which are filled up with good vinegar, and it is 
this which preferves them. 

Many vegetables, {uch as cabbages, cucumbers, onions, 
&c. are preferved by pickling; the former of thefe is 
prepared in a very large way for the navy, it being found 
advantageous for the men, in long voyages, to ufe both 
vinegar, and vegetable food, to prevent fcurvy: they call 
it four krout. The largeft and fineft cabbages are ufed ; they 
are cut up and falted fome time in ftrong brine, then packed 
im the cafks, and filled up with vinegar which has been 
boiled with fome fpice, and is poured hot upon the cabbage. 
It requires no cooking when opened. 

Potted meats are generally cooked and minced very fine 
before they are put up: this is done in jars, which being 
well filled, are then covered up by butter poured over the 
meat while in a melted ftate ; this preferves the meat, by 
preventing the accefs of air. Mutton fuet melted, and 
poured upon the meat, is {till better, if it is to be kept long, 
or in a warm climate, as the butter then becomes too fluid. 
Whole joints, enveloped in this fubftance, may be kept in 
the Welt Indies, but not for a fufficient length of time to 


render it an effective method: the fuet fhould be made 
from the fat of a fheep’s kidney. 

By Meffrs. Donkin and Co’s method, the meat or 
vegetable to be preferved is firft partially cooked, by boil- 
ing, baking, roafling, or otherwife, and then enclofed in 
canifters, or cafes of metal, or in bottles of glafs or glazed 
{tone ware, which are very carefully clofed, with every* at- 
tention, to render them perfe@ly air-tight. In this ftate 
the cafes or bottles are fubjefted to a fecond boiling, which 
is {ufficient to complete the cooking. This boiling com- 
pletely deprives that fmall quantity of air which 1s con- 
tained in the veflel of its oxygen, and confequently of its 
fermentation, and if the veffel is found, the contents will 
remain unchanged for the longeft periods of time which 
can ever be required. Nor do they become any worfe for 
longer keeping, as falt provifions do by undergoing a pro- 
greflive decompofition and change for the worfe, and im- 
bibing a greater quantity of falt, till at length they are not 
eatable. After the boiling of the veffels, a confiderable 
diminution in the bulk of the contained air is found to take 
place, which is fhewn by the fides of the veflel (when 
made of a yielding fubftance, fuch as tinned plate) be- 
coming concave on the outfide, from the preflure of the 
atmofphere: from this circumftance, the atmofpheric air 
has always a tendency to enter the veffel, and therefore the 
moft minute leak will fpoil the provifions. To render the 
veflels tight is the great difficulty in the procefs, and in this 
the Englith patentees have perfeétly fucceeded. 

M. Apert, in France, was rewarded by the French 
government in 1810, and publifhed an account ef his pro- 
cefs, which has fince been tranflated into Englifh. In this 
he obferves, that his method confifts in inclofing the fub- 
{tances to be preferved in bottles, and corking them with 
the utmoft care, for it is chiefly on the corking that the 
fuccefs of the procefs depends. 

Thefe inclofed fubftances are boiled in a water-bath for 
a greater or lefs length of time, according to their nature, 
and are then withdrawn from the bath. M. Apert de- 
feribes his laboratory to confift of four apartments, the 
firft a kitchen, furnifhed with ftoves, and all the utenfils 
neceflary for cooking the animal fubftances which are to 
be preferved ; the fecond is a dairy, and appropriated to the 
preparation of milk, cream, and whey ; the third apartment 
is ufed for cerking the bottles, and tying the corks down 
with wires, alfo inclofing the bottles in bags, to preferve their 
contents in the event of their breaking during the boiling ; 
the fourth apartment is for the boiling ; it contains three 
large but fhallow copper boilers, placed upon ftoves, raifed 
en brick-work. Thefe boilers are each furnifhed with a 
ftout lid, fitted to reft upon the veflels within; and each 
boiler is furnifhed with a large cock below, to let out the 
water at a proper time. Thefe large boilers are deftined 
to receive the bottles or veffels containing the objects in- 
tended to be preferved, in order to apply the aétion of 
heat to them in a fuitable manner, and thus they conttitute 
fo many water-baths. The reafon why it is neceflary that 
the boilers fhould be furnifhed with cocks is, that it would 
take up too much time to leave fo large a body of 
water over a heated ftove till it became cool; and that, on 
the other hand, it would do great injury to the fubftanees 
to let them remain too long expofed to the heat. 

The principle by which all fubftances of food are pre- 
ferved and kept frefh is invariable in its effets; but the 
refult in particular cafes will depend upon the fitnefs of each 
individual application of the principle to the fubftance 
which is to be preferved, attention being paid to its peculiar 
qualities. In every cafe the exclufion of air is a precaution 
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of the utmoft importance to the fuccefs of the operation ; 
and a perfeét knowledge of bottles, or other veflels to be 
ufed, of corks and corking, is requifite. Glafs is to be 
preferred, as being the matter moft impenetrable by air; 
and M. Apert has not ventured to make any experiment 
with a veflel made of any other fubitance. The necks of 
ordinary bottles are generally too f{mall; they are alfo ill 
made, and too weak to refift either the blows from the bat 
which drives the corks, or the action of the fire. He 
therefore caufed bottles to be made with a rim or ring 
projecting within the interior furface of the neck, placed 
below, and refembling the form of the rim which is at the 
top of the exterior furface of the necks of ordinary bottles. 
The objeé& of this was, that when the cork had been driven 
into the neck of the bottle three-fourths of its length, it 
fhould be comprefled in the middle. In this manner the 
bottle becomes perfectly corked on the outfide as well as 
within: the cork then oppofes an obftacle to the {welling 
or expanfion, which arifes from the operation of heat 
upon the fubftances inclofed within the bottle. This mode 
of forming the neck of the bottle is the more indifpenfible, 
as the {welling will fometimes be fo ftrong as to pufh out 
corks of three or four lines in length, though confined 
by two iron wires crofled. The bottles and veflels fhould 
be made of a tough fubftance; and the glafs ought to be 
of equal thicknefs in every part, or it is liable to break in 
the water-bath. ‘Too much attention cannot be given to 
the good quality of the corks, which fhould be of eighteen 
or twenty lines in length, and of the fineft quality: they 
fhould be compreffed by biting the cork three-fourths of its 
length, by means ef an inftrument already defcribed in our 
article Cork, beginning at the {mall end. The cork is by 
this operation made more fupple, its pores are brought clofer, 
it is fomewhat lengthened, and its thicknefs is fo much 
diminifhed at the extremity which is put into the mouth 
of the bottle, that a large cork may be made to enter a 
very moderate opening. The action of the heat within 
the veflel caufes the cork to fwell within, and the corking 
is thus rendered perfect. Before corking, care fhould be 
taken that thofe bottles containing liquor are filled only 
within three inches of the outer rim, left they fhould burft, 
from the expanfion occafioned by the application of heat 
to their contents. When the bottles contain vegetables, 
fruits, &c. they may be filled up to within two inches of 
the rim. The bottles are corked by driving the corks 
down with a bat or mallet, and being thus well ttopped, the 
corks are faftened down with a couple of iron wires crofled 
over the cork, and twifted round the neck of the bottle: 
each bottle is then inclofed in a bag of canvas, or coarfe 
linen cloth, made for the purpofe, fufficiently large to 
inclofe the whole of the bottle up to its neck. Thefe bags 
are made in the fhape of a muff,.open at both ends; one of 
thefe ends is drawn with a ftring, leaving an opening of 
about the width of a crown-piece; the other end is pro- 
vided with a couple of {mall ftrings to tie the bag clofe 
round the neck of the bottle. 

For preferving folid and bulky fubftances, fuch as poultry, 
game, meat, fifh, &c. M. Apert employs glafs jars, which 
have necks of two, three, or four inches diameter, and 
are of a larger or fmaller fize, according to the article 
they are to contain; they are furnifhed, like the bottles, 
with a projecting rim, not only to ftrengthen the neck, 
but alfo for receiving the iron wires which are to bind 
the corks: but he obferves, that to cork up thefe veflels 
completely, is rendered more difficult, and demands 
efpecial care, from the large fize of the mouth or neck, 
and the thinnefs of the cork, alfo from the afcending 


pores of the cork being againit the grain of the bark; he 
therefore formed ftoppers of three or four pieces of cork, 
from twenty to twenty-four lines in length, cemented toge- 
ther the proper way of the grain, the pores of the cork 
being placed horizontally: he joined the pieces by means 
of ifinglafs. ; 

Having driven the itopper into the jar by means of the 
bat, he makes ufe of a compound luting, which is lime 
flaked in the air, by being fprinkled with water till it 
becomes reduced to a powder. This lime, mixed with 
cheefe._ made of fkimmed milk (fromage a la pie), and 


formed to the thicknefs of pafte, produces a luting, which ° 


hardens rapidly, and which withitands the heat of boiling 
water; he covers the whole of the outfide of the ftopper with 
this luting, and covers the edge of the jar with hemp and 
{trips of linen, placed above, clofe to the ftopper, and hang- 
ing down to the rim. The bottles, or jars, being thus 
prepared, are placed upright in the boiler, or water-bath, 
which is filled with cold water up to the necks of. the 
vellels ; then clofing the boiler with its lid, which is made 
to reft upon the veilels, the upper part of the lid is covered 
with a piece of wet linen, in order that the. fides of the lid 
may exaétly fit, and all evaporation from the water-bath 
be impeded as much as poflible. 

The fire being lighted, when the water-bath begins to boil, 
care muft be taken to maintain the fame degree of heat 
during the greater or lefs length of time required by the 
fubftances expofed to its influence, and then the fire put 
out as quickly as poflible. 

A quarter of an hour after the fire has been extinguifhed, 
the water is let out of the bath by means of the cock, and 
half an hour afterwards the boiler is opened; but the bottles 
are not moved till one,or two hours after the uncovering, 
and this terminates the operations. 


The utmoft attention to cleanlinefs in all the utenfils 
employed for the preparation of the fubftances to be pre- 
ferved, is abfolutely indifpenfible. 


The author gives detailed inftruCtions for the preparation 
of all kinds of provifions ; as meat, game, foup, gravy, jelly, 
eggs, milk, whey, vegetables of all kinds, &c. ; but as the 
directions do not give any farther infight as to the principle, 
we fhall conclude this account with the periods which he 
advifes for boiling in the water-bath. Thus, for preferving 
boiled meat, the bones are taken out, and the meat half 
cooked; then inclofed in the jars, which are filled up with the 
broth or gravy of the meat, corked, luted, and tied up in 
the bags; the jars are after this boiled in the water-bath 
for one hour. Meat prepared in this way was found per- 
feétly frefh at the end of a year and a half. 

Nutritious gravy, for the ufe of fick foldiers and failors, 
was put up in bottles, and boiled in the bath two hours. 

Jelly, which has a previous cooking for a confiderable 
time, requires only a quarter of an hour boiling in the 
bottles to preferve it. 


Round of beef, mutton, fowls, and young partridges, 
are drefled as if for common ufe, but only three-fourths 
done, then packed up and boiled half an hour; the fame 
for eels, carp, pike, &c.. Thefe have been fent to fea for 
ce months, and returned perfeétly frefh, without the leaft 
change. 

Thefe refults prove fufficiently that the preferving prin- 
ciple, applied with the fame preparatory procefs, and with 
equal care and precaution, will in general preferve all 
animal productions. But it. is to be obferved, that in the 
previous cooking of each article, it is to be only three- 
fourths dreffed at moft, in order that the remainder. of 
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the requifite cooking may be communicated by the heat 
of the water-bath. 

There is a number of articles which can bear an addi- 
tional hour of boiling in the water-bath, without any 
danger, fuch as broth, gravy, jellies, and the eflences of 
meat, poultry, and ham, the juice of the grape, and of 
plants, &c. But there are alfo others which will fuftain 
a great injury from a quarter of an hour, or even a minute 
too much boiling : thus the refult will always depend upon 
the dexterity, intelhgence, and judgment of the operator. 

Meat which has, in the preparatory drefling, as well as 
the boiling it received in the water-bath, obtained its due 
quantity of cooking, will, when it is taken out to be ufed, 
require only to be properly warmed, in order to produce 
both foup and meat ; likewife poultry, game, and fifh, which 
have received three-fourths of their drefling in the prepa- 
vatory procefs, and the remainder in the water-bath, as al- 
ready pointed out, may, when taken out of the veffels, be 
heated to the proper degree, in order to be inftantly ferved 
at table. If, for inftance, the fubftance taken from the 
bottle, or jar, had not received either enough previous 
drefling, or enough heat from the water-bath, it is imme- 
diately put on the fire to fupply what is deficient. Confe- 
quently, when the operator has taken due care in making his 
preparations, having properly feafoned and drefled the pro- 
vifions, the ufe to be made of them afterwards will, at all 
events, be eafy and convenient, for they will need only to 
be warmed ; or they may, if neceflary, be eaten cold. — 

Subftances thus prepared and preferved do not, as might 
be imagined, require to be confumed as foon as they, are 
opened. Provifions may be ufed from a veffel eight or ten 
days after they have been uncorked, care being taken only to 
replace the cork as foon as the neceflary part of the provifion 
has been taken out. Befides, it is eafy to regulate the fize 
of the veflels according to the rapidity of the expected con- 
fumption. high ; 

New laid eggs are to be put up ina jar, and packed with 
rafpings of bread, to prevent their breaking ; the jars are 
then boiled in the water-bath, heated to 200°: they were 
preferved fix months by this procefs. Milk is to be boiled 
in an open pan, placed in the water-bath, till it is reduced 
to one-half its quantity, frequently fkimming it, and half an 
hour before it is taken out of the bath it is to have the yolks 
of eight new eggs added to a quantity of about 15 pints of 
the concentrated milk ; which being put into bettles, they 
are to be boiled in the water-bath for two hours. Cream, 
condenfed by boiling to four-fifths of its quantity, and 
then boiled in the bottles for one hour, was fo effectually 
preferved for two years, that it was made into butter at the 
end of that period. ; ; 

For vegetables it is obferved that the difference of cli- 
mate renders the produétions of different countries more or 
lefs early, and varies their qualities, kinds, and denomina- 
tions ; attention mutt, theretore, be given by the operator to 
the circumftances of the fpot in which he refides. 

At Paris and its environs, June and July are the beft 
months for preferving green peas, {mall Windfor beans, and 
afparagus. At a later period, thefe vegetables fuffer greatly 
from heat and drynefs. 
chokes, French beans, and cauliflowers may be preferved. 

In general, all vegetables intended to be preferved fhould 
be ufed as recently gathered as poffible, and prepared with 
the utmott rapidity, fo that there fhould be, as it were, but 
one ftep from the garden-bed to the water-bath. ' 

Green peas are recommended to be taken when in a mid- 
dling ftate of growth, and the larger being feparated from 
the reft, they are bottled without previous boiling, and 
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In Auguft and September, arti-, 


boiled in the water-bath an hour and a halt, if the weather 


is cool and moift, or two hours in dry hot weather: the 


large peas are boiled by themfelves: for two hours, or two 
hours anda half, under fimilar circumftances. 

Afparagus, in{tead of previous boiling, is merely dipped 
into boiling water, then put heads downwards into the 
bottles, which are only fuffered to remain in the water-bath 
until the water boils. 

Windfor beans are bottled, and, without previous boiling, 
are boiled one hour in the water-bath; or if the fkins of 
the beans have been firft taken off, they are boiled one hour 
and a half. | 

Cauliflowers have their ufelefs leaves taken off, and are 
plunged into boiling water, and then immediately into cold 
water, and being well drained, are clofed up in jars, which 
are boiled for half an hour in the water-bath. 

As the feafons vary, and are fometimes dry, and fome- 
times moilt, it is obvious that it is neceflary to ftudy, and 
adapt the various degrees of heat required according to the 
feafon. Attention to this circumitance mutt never be dif- 
regarded. For inftance, in a cool and damp year, vege- 
tables are more tender, and confequently more fenfible to 
the action of fire. In this cafe the water-bath fhould be 
made to boil feven or eight minutes lefs ; and in dry feafons, 
when vegetables are firmer and better able to fupport the 
action of fire, feven or eight minutes more boiling fhould 
be added to the time fpecified. 

The firft notice of this important difcovery in England 
was by a patent taken out in 1810, by Mr. Durand, who 
received the communication from France ; the patent-right 
has fince been transferred to Meflrs. Donkin, Hall, and 
Gamble, who have eftablifhed a confiderable manufaétory in 
Blue Anchor road, Bermondfey, which they permitted us 
to infpeét. Their kitchen for cooking, and larder for cool- 
ing the meat before it is packed up, are very complete, and 
they have confiderably improved upon the French mode 
above-defcribed, by fubftituting, in moft cafes, canifters 
of tinned iron for the glafs jars and bottles ; they are made 
by very carefully foldering up the tin plates to form circular 
or oval boxes, of dimenfions fuited to what they are intended 
to contain; and thefe, when filled with the prepared meat, 
have lids foldered down upon them very clofely : they are 
then boiled in the water-bath, but do not require that pre- 
caution of gradually heating and gradually cooling, which 
muft be obferved with glafs veffels, which would otherwife 
be fubje& to break. The canifters may be put into the 
bath when the water is boiling, and taken out when finifhed, 
another fet being put in, fo as to keep conftantly going. Im- 
mediately the canifters are withdrawn, they are carefully 
examined, to difcover and ftop the leaks, and the boxes 
are then well varnifhed, to prevent ruft. Another great 
advantage arifes from the ufe of tin canifters, viz. that 
they will, in the courfe of a fortnight’s trial, afford a 
criterion to judge of the procefs being effectually per- 
formed; for as the veflel cools after the operation of 
the water-bath, the lid and bottom of the canifters be- 
come concave ; and their remaining fo, infallibly indicates 
that their contents will keep frefh ; but if fermentation takes 
place, gafes will continue to be generated until the top and 
bottom become convex, which circumftance denotes the 
contents to be fpoilt. After every precaution has been 
taken to render the clofure of the canifters perfe@, they are 
ticketed; to explain their contents, weight, and the date of 
preparation, and are hung up in a room, heated to that 
temperature which is found moft canducive to fermenta- 
tion, if any can be generated: here they remain from three 
weeks to a month, and if their fides continue concave, they 
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are then confidered as being fit to fend out. This criterion 
of perfe&t prefervation is obtained by the Englifh paten- 
tees, which was not the cafe with M. Apert, who defcribes 
no method of trial, except-an examination of the glafs bot- 
tles after the boiling, to find if they had any ftars or flaws, 
or faults in the corks, which could admit the air. Indeed 
the tin canifters are more likely to be tight than the glafs 
veflels, from the circumftance that they admit of being 
more nearly filled up with the meat or gravy ; becaufe the 
expanfion which takes place in the boiling, is in fome degree 
permitted by the fides, top, and bottom of the canitters 
becoming convex. In the fubfequent cooling alfo, the 
yielding of the fides to a concave form relieves the preffure 
of the atmofphere ; whereas, in a bottle which cannot yield, 
there is always a partial vacuum or rarefa¢tion within the 
veflel, and the atmofpheric air preffes to enter at the mott 
minute leak in the cork, with much more force than on the 


tin veflel, in which the elafticity of the tin plates to aflume 


their plane furfaces, is the only force to caufe the air to 
enter into the veflel. ; 

For milk, foups, peas, and other fimilar articles, the 
patentees employ bettles, but have found reafon to pre- 
fer a ftrong kind of earthen-ware, well glazed, to glafs, a: 
being lefs expenfive and hazardous, either in the preparation 
or in carriage. 

We have been thus particular in the details of this pro- 
cefs, as we confider it an object of great importance to the 
health and comfort ef feamen, a clafs of men to whom this 
country is fo greatly indebted for its prefent affluence, that 
no pains fhould be {pared to render their condition as com- 
fortable as poffible. The obvious advantages of the dif- 
covery are, that provifions fo preferved will entirely fuper- 
fede the neceflity of taking out live ftock to fea, which, 
exclufive of its own incumbrance in a fhip, mutt be accom- 
panied with that of its provender and frefh water. Much 
room, trouble, and expence will be faved, befides the lofs 
fuftained by bad weather, difeafe, and the wafting of the 
animals, which always takes place in a voyage. Being 
ready drefled, {uch meat may be eaten cold, or, if preferred, 
heated in a few minutes, by which -fuel will be faved, and 
the difficulty of cooking at fea in bad weather rendered of 
little importance. They are well calculated for all expedi- 
tions of boats’ crews, landing-parties, &c. 

The falutary effects which the army and navy would derive 
from even an occafional fupply of frefh provifions, cannot 
be too highly appreciated, as it would moft effentially con- 
tribute to the reftoration of the health and fervices of the 
fick and wounded, and eventually fave to the ftate the va- 
luable lives of many of our failors and foldiers, 

Provision, in Traffic, is fometimes ufed for the wages 
due to a factor. See FactoraGe. 

Provisions, Commiffary of. See CoMMISSARY. 

Provisions, Park of. See PARK. 

Provision, in the Canon Law, the title or inftrument, 
by virtue of which an incumbent holds, or is provided of, a 
benefice, bifhopric, or the like. 

Ordinary collators give provifion in cafe of vacancy by 
death, pure and fimple demiffion, and permutation. See 
COLLATION. 

The court of Rome grants provifions by refignation, de- 
volttion, and prevention. 

Provisions by Prevention, are alfo called gratie expediative, 
and mandata de providendo; of the great abufe of which 
throughout England, frequent complaint was made in our 
ancient ftatutes, anc a remedy was providea for the fame 
by the ftatutes of premunire. See Exprcrative Graces. 

Proyifions of {mall benefices, in the court of Rome, are 
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only fimple fignatures, which are, as it were, minutes of the — 


bull ; becaufe the bulls themfelves, difpatched on parchment, 
would be too expenfive. The iignature is no more than 
the petition of the impetrant.anfwered by the pope in thefe 
words: ‘ Conceflum uti petitur in prafentia D. N. papz,”’ 
wrote in the hand of the prelate who prefides over the 
fignatures. 

Extraordinary provifions are figned by the pope himfelf 
in thefe words, ‘ Fiat ut petitur ;”? with the firft letter of 
his name. : . 

PROVISO, in Law, a condition inferted in a deed, 
upon the obfervance of which the validity of the deed 
depends. ; 

Proviso, in Judicial Matters, is where the plaintiff defifts 
from profecuting an aétion, by bringing it to trial in a 
due time; in which cafe the defendant may take out a 
venire facias to the fheriff, having it in thefe words: 
Provifo quod, Fc. to the end that, if the plaintiff take 
out any writ to that purpofe, the fheriff fhall fummon but 
one jury upon them both. In which cafe it is called going 
to trial by provifo. See Jury. 

But this practice hath begun to be difufed, fince the 
ftatute 14 Geo. II. c. 17, which enaéts, that if, after iffue 
joined, the caufe is not carried down to be tried according 
to the courfe of the court, the plaintiff fhall be efteemed 
to be non-fuited, and: judgment fhall be given for the 
defendant as in cafe of a non-fuit. In cafe the plaintiff 
intends to try the caufe, he is bound to give the defendant 
(if he lives within forty miles of London) eight days notice 
of trial ; and if he lives at a greater diftance, then fourteen 
days notice, in order to prevent furprife : and if the plaintiff 
then changes his mind, and does not countermand the notice 
fix days before the trial, he fhall be liable to pay the colts 
to the defendant for not proceeding to trial, by the fame 
laft-mentioned ftatute. The defendant, however, or plain- 
tifl, may, upon good caufe fhewn to the court above, as 


upon abfence or ficknefs of a material witnefs, obtain leave - 


upon motion. to defer the trial of the caufe till the next 
aflifes. 

Proviso, Cafu. See Casvu. 

Proviso is alfoa featerm. A fhip is faid to moor a 
provifo, when fhe has an anchor out, and alfo a hawfer 
afhore ; and fo is moored with her head to the fhore with 
two cables at leatt. 

PROVISOR is generally taken for him who hath the 
care of providing things neceffary ; in which fenfe it coin- 
cides with purveyor. 

Provisor Monajflerii is ufed for the fteward or treafurer 
of a religious houfe. 

Provisor, in our Statutes, alfo denotes a perfon who 
fued to the court of Rome for a provifion, or expeétative 
grace. ~ See PREMUNIRE. : 

“« Provifores dicuntur, qui vel epifcopatum, vel eecle- 
fiafticam aliam dignitatem in Romana curia fibi ambiebant 
de futuro, quod ex gratia expectativa nuncuparunt, quia, 
ufque dum vacaret, expeCtandum effet.’? Spelm. 

Provisors, Statutes againf. See PREMUNIRE. : 

PROULACH, in Geography, a town of the duchy of 
Carinthia ; 11 miles S.W. of Clagenfurt. 

PROVOCATIVE, in Phyfc, a medicine which 
{trengthens nature, and ftimulates or incites to venery. Such 
are cantharides, fatyrion, &c. 

PROVOCATORES, in Antiquity, a clafs of gladiators, 
fuppofed by Lipfius to be generally matched with the 
Samnites. 

PROVOST, Praposirus, an officer, of whom there 


are divers kinds ; civil, military, &c, 
Provost, 
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Provosi of the City, or of the Merchants, is the chief 
municipal magiftrate in feveral confiderable trading cities ; 
particularly Edinburgh, Paris, and Lyons; much the fame 
with the mayor in other places. 

The provoft prefides at the city courts, and, together 
with the fheriffs, or bailiffs, decides all differences relating 
to trade and merchandife: he takes cognizance of the 
affairs of officers of policy of the city, with regard to their 
functions ; of the delinquencies of merchants, commiffioners, 
and factors ; infpeéts the ports, rivers, duties, impotts, &c. 

Authors attribute the inititution of provoft of the mer- 
chants of Paris to Philip Augufte. Du Haillan refers its 
epocha to the year 1190. 

The provoft of Edinburgh has the title of Jord; the 
bailiffs are his deputies. He calls conventions of the 
boroughs by his own miflives. 

Provost, or Prevot Royal, alfo denotes a fort of inferior 
judge eltablifhed throughout France, for the taking cog- 
nizance of all civil, perfonal, real, and mixt caufes, among 
the people; but without any jurifdiction in the caufes of 
nobles. 

Thefe, in the Bourbonnois, Auvergne, &c. are called 
chatelains ; in Normandy, vicomptes; in Languedoc and 
Provence, viguiers. 

Grand Provost of France, or of the Haufhold, an officer 
who, in the old regime, had jurifdi¢tion in the king’s houfe, 
and over the officers in it; he looks to the policy and 
regulation of it, the rates of provifions following the court, 
&c. He was anciently called roi des ribauds. 

Grand Provost of the Conftable, a judge of the fword, 
who managed procefles againit the foldiers in the army, 
who had committed any crime. 

He had four lieutenants, diftributed throughout the 
armies, called provofts of the army ; and particularly provofs 
in the feveral regiments. 

Provost Guard. See Guarp. 

Provost-Marfbal of an Army, is an officer appointed to 


feize and fecure deferters, marauders, foldiers ftraggling . 


beyond the limits of the camp, and all other crimials. 

The provoft-marfhal is to go often abroad round the army 
to hinder the foldiers from pillaging. It is his office to 
indict offenders, and to fee the fentence pafled upon them 
executed. 

He likewife regulates the weights and meafures, and the 
price of all provifions, &c. in the army, when in the field. 
For the difcharge of his office, he has a lieutenant, a clerk, 
and a troup of provofts of marfhals men on horfeback ; a 
ferjeaut’s guard, and fometimes a fubaltern’s guard; as alfo 
an executioner. The provoft-marfhal, or chief provoft of 
the army, feems to have been formerly an office of much 
greater rank and authority than itis now. At prefent, the 
office of provoft-marfhal is executed by the adjutant, whofe 
duty it is to fee all fentences of regimental courts marfhal 
infliéted. 

There is alfo a provoft-marfhal in the navy, who hath 
charge of the prifoners taken at fea. 

The French have a provo/t-general of the marines, who is 
to profecute the marines when guilty of amy crime, and 
to make report of it to the council of war; befides a 
marine provoft in every veflel, who is a kind of gaoler, 
and takes the prifoners into his care, and keeps the veffel 
clean. 

Provosts of the Mgrfbals are a kind of lieutenants of the 
marfhals of France, eitablifhed for the fecurity of the 
country againfl rogues, vagabonds, and deferters. 

They take cognizance of royal caufes; which, for this 
reafon, are called prevotal caufes. Such are all crimes com- 
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mitted by ftrollers, or people without any fixed abode ; 
robberies on the highway, infraction of fafeguard, burn- 
ings, &c. They pronounce en dernier reffort, or without 
appeal. 

There are a hundred and eighty feats of thefe provofts in 
France ; their chief jurifdition regards highwaymen, foot- 
pads, houfebreakers, &c. They correfpond to the officers 
eltablifhed by Auguitus and Tiberius, called, as Cujas tells 
us, /atrunculatores, to fhew that their office was to purfue 
thieves. 

Provost of the Mint is a particular judge inftituted for 
the apprehending and profecuting falfe coiners. 

PROW, Prora, in Navigation, denotes the head or 
fore-part of a fhip; being that which is oppofite to the 
poop or ftern. | 

In front of it is the beak that cuts the water to make way 
for the veflel. 

The prow is lower than the poop, and contains fewer 
{tories or decks. On the beak is ufually fome figure or 
hieroglyphic, which often gives name to the veflel. 

Prow, in ftri€tnefs, is only that part of the forecaitle 
which is aloof, and not in the hold; particularly that part 
between the chafe and the loof. 

The ancients reprefented beaks of birds in the prows of 
their fhips, whence they were called rofra. 

Prow is alfo a name given by feamen to the beak or 
pointed cut-water of a polacre, xebeck, or galley. The 
upper part of the prow in thofe veflels is ufually furnifhed 
with a grating platform for the convenience of the feamen, 
who walk out to perform whatever is neceflary about the 
fails or rigging, or the bewfprit. 

PROX, in Natural Hiftory, aname given by Ariftotle to 
the cervus platyceros, or broad horned ftag. 

PROXENETA, or Proxeneres, a kind of broker or 
agent, who tranfacts between two perfons. See Broxer, 
and AGENT. 

The word is Greek, «pof-vrrn:, gq. d. conciltator or para- 
rius, reconciler or mediator. ‘The Latins give them a more 
honourable appellation, calling them interpreters. 

The term proxencta is chiefly applied to thofe who nego- 
ciate offices, marriages, Kc. 

The Roman law grants the proxenete an a¢tion for reco- 
very of their hire or wages. 

Thefe made a kind of office or college in Rome: to them 
the fathers addreffed themfelves, to found and examine the 
inclinations of the young men they intended for their 
daughters. A commentator on the Digeit accounts it a 
great defeé&t in the modern policy, that there are not now 
any of thefe proxenete, or match-makers, eftablifhed by 
public authority. 

PROXIMITY, Proximiras, denotes the relation or 
nearnefs either in refpe&t of place, blood, or alliance. 

PROXY, Procuraror, a deputy, or perfen who 
officiates in the room of another. 

Princes are ufually married by proxies, or reprefentatives. 

Peers are allowed to give their votes by proxies. 

Proxy, Procuracy, among Civilians, alfo denotes a com- 
miffion given to a procter, by a client, to manage a caufe 
in his behalf. : 

PROYART, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Somme; 10 miles W.S.W. of Péronne. 

PRSASN, a town of the duchy ef Warlaw; 48 miles 
N. of Warfaw. 

PRUAT. See Provar. 

PRUCK, a town of the duchy of Stiria, on the left 
bank of the Muehr ; 20 miles N.N.W. of Gratz. N. lat. 
47° 27, EB. longs 15° 8!. 
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Prucx. See Bruck. 

PRUCREOS, a cape on the coaft of New Spain, in the 
South fea. 

PRUDENCE, in Ethics, may be defined an ability of 
judging what is beft, in the choice both of ends and means. 
According to the definition of the Roman moralift, (De 
Officiis, lib. i. cap. 43.) prudence is the knowledge of 
wHat is to be defired or avoided. Accordingly, he makes 
prudentia (De Legibus, lib. i.) to be a contraction of pro- 
videntia, or forefight. Plato (De Legibus, lib. i.) calls 
this the leading virtue ; and Juyenal, Sat. x. obferves, 


« Nullum numen abeft fi fit prudentia.”’ 


The idea of prudence includes wSe2riz, or due confulta- 
tion, that is, concerning fuch things as demand confultation, 
in a right manner, and for a competent time, that the refo- 
lutidn taken up may be neither too precipitate nor tco flow ; 
and cuvosc, or a faculty of difcerning proper means when 
they occur ; and to the perfection of prudence, thefe three 
things are farther required, viz. devorn<, oF natural fagacity ; 
wyxvoz, prefence of mind, or a ready turn of thought ; 
and wprnpix, Or experience. The extremes of prudence are 
craft or cunning on the one hand, which is the purfuit of an 
ill end by direét and proper though not honeft means; and 
folly on the other, which is either a miftake, both as to the 
end and means, or. profecuting a good end by foreign and 
improper means. Groye’s Moral Philofophy, vol. ii. chap. 2. 

PRUDENCE, in Geography, a {mall ifland, lying N. of 
Canounicut in Narraganfet bay, and belonging to the town 
of Portfmouth, in Newport county, Rhode ifland.- 

PRUDENTIUS, Avretius, in Biography, furnamed 
Clemens, a Latin poet of the fourth century, was born in 
Spain, probably at Saragofia, about the year 348. He 
was brought up to the bar, and became chief magittrate in 
two confiderable cities. He alfo ferved in the army, and 
obtained honourable employment at the court of Honorius. 
This is all that is known of his perfonal hiftory. He wasa 
zealous Chriftian, and his poetical talents were devoted to 
the fervice of his religion. His compofitions are chiefly 
valuable as documents of Chriflian antiquity, for their 
defe&ts of flyle and verfification exclude them from the lift 
of claffics even of a low order. They confift of ‘ Pfycho- 
machia,”’ or the foul’s combat: ‘¢ Cathemerinon,” or hymns 
for feftivals : «¢ Apotheofis,” or on the Deity, againft here- 
tics, &c. Of the editions of Prudentius, fome of the beft 
are thofe of Heinfius, Lug. Bat. 2 vols. 12mo. 1667; and 
the Delphin 1687. 

PRUDENZA, Ital. in Mufic, a term of caution at 
the beginning of a difficult movement, left in playing it at 
fight, a performer fhould begin more rapidly than he fhall 
be able to fultam. Con prudenza, therefore, points out the 
danger. Al fuo commodo is of the fame import. 

PRUINA, in Phyfiology. See Hoar Frosr. 

PRUM, in Geography, atown of France, and principal 
place of a diftrict, in the department of the Sarre; 24 
miles N. of Treves. The place contains 1072, and the can- 
ton 4699 inhabitants, in 42 communes..—Alfo, a river of 
France, which rifes about four miles from the town of Prum, 
and runs into the Sour, eight miles N.W. of Teves. 

PRUMBACH, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Saatz ; eight miles N. of Eger. 

PRUNAY, a town of France, in the department of the 
Aube; 12 miles N.W. of Troyes. 

PRUNE-TRex, in Botany. See Prunus. 

Prune, Wild. See Stor. 

PRUNELLA, in Borany, a.barbarous name foftened 
down by Linneus from Brunella of fome authors, and fo 
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called from the German die Breune, a diforder in the jaws 
and throat, which this plant is faid to cure. Its Englifh 
name S¢/f-Aeal is of uncertain origin.—Linn. Gen. 301. 
Schreb. 397. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3.176. Mart. Mill. Diét. 
v. 3. Sm. Fi. Brit. 646. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 3. 429. 
Purfh. v. 2. 402. Brown Prodr. 507. (Brunella; 
Tournef. t. 84. Juff. 116. Lamarck Dict. v. 1. 472. 
Illuftr. t. 516.)—Clafs and order, Didynamia Gymano- 
Jpermia. Nat. Ord. Verticillate, Linn. Labiate, Juff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, two-lipped, 
fhorter than the throat, permanent ; upper lip flat, rather 
wide, truncated, flightly three-toothed; lower lip ereét, 
narrower, acute, as half way down. Cor. of one 
petal, gaping; tube fhort, cylindrical; throat oblong ; 
upper lip concave, undivided, drooping ; lower reflexed, 
obtufe, cloven into three fegments, of which the middle one 
is broader, emarginate, ferrated, concave. Stam. Filaments 
four, awl-fhaped, forked at the-top, two of them a little 
longer than the others; anthers fimple, inferted into the 
filaments below the top, as it were onanother branch. Pi. 
Germen fuperior, four-cleft ; {tyle thread-fhaped, with the 
ftamens incurved by the upper hp; ftigmacloven. Peric. 
none, except the clofed-calyx, which enclofes four, nearly 
ovate feeds. 

Ob/: The great peculiarity of this genus confifts in its 
having forked filaments like Crambe, and the middle fegment 
of its lower lip toothed as in Nepeta. 

Eff. Ch. Filaments forked, one point bearing the anther. 
Stigma cloven. 

1. P. vulgaris. Common Self-heal. Linn. Sp. Fl. 837. 
Engl. Bot. t. 961. Curt. Lond. fafe. 4. t. 42. Mart. 
Ruit. t. 137.—* All the leaves ovate-oblong, on foot- 
{talks.’’—-Common in meadows and paftures, flowering in 
June and July. Root perennial, fibrous, fomewhat creep- 
ing. Stem generally branched, furnifhed with ere&, white 
hairs. Leaves ovate-oblong, rather obtufe, hairy, flightly 
toothed or wavy. Spikes terminal, folitary, cylindrical, 
whorled, blunt, denfe, with a pair of leaves at their bafe ; 
each whorl having a pair of kidney-ffiaped, coloured, 
fringed bra€teas. Flowers of a violet hue, occafionally red 
and white. 

2. P. grandiflora. Great-flowered Self-heal. Willd. 
n. 2. Curt. Mag. t. 337. Jacq. Aultr’ t. 37g Gr 
vulgaris 8; Linn. Sp. Pl. 837.) — Lower leaves ftalked, 
oblong-ovate, toothed at the bafe. Upper lip of the calyx 
trifid. Stem afcending.— Native of the Alps, and various 
other parts of Europe, flowering in July and Auguit. This 
large and fhowy {pecies was confidered by Linnzus merely 
as a variety of the common one, but later authors have de- 
termined it to be diftingt, its /lems being conftantly lower, 
leaves more tender, and flowers twice as large. Stems about 
fix inches long, ereét, flightly angular, hairy. Leaves 
entire, or flightly toothed, bright green ; upper ones almoft 
lacimiated. Spike loofer, more cvate. Flowers large and 
handfome, of a rich blue or purplifh colour. Mr. Aiton in 
the firft edition of his Hortus Kewenfis followed Linnzus in 
making this f{pecies a variety of P. vulgaris, but in the 
fecond edition of that work he has made it a ditlinct fpecies. 

3. P. laciniata. Jagged-leaved Self-heal. Linn. Sp. 
Pls 83%... som. Pradr,,:,.I°h-pGraec..,.Sibthi pea al name 
Jacq. Auftr. t. 378. (P. grandiflora @ ; Willd. n. 2. 
Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 3. 430.)—Leaves ovate-oblong, 
{talked ; the upper four or fix lanceolate, toothed.—Native 
of mountains, and dry paftures, in various parts of Europe, 
frequently intermixed, as Jacquin informs us, with the lait. 
It flowers from July to September. Root perennial, fibrous, 
creeping. Stems hard, fmall, branched, from three to a 

inches 
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inches high. Leaves more or lefs laciniated and hairy. 
Flowers larger than in P. vulgaris, but lefs than thofe of the 
laft {pecies, of a yellowifh-white colour. It is fubjeét to 
vary in its leaves, and the colour of its flowers. Linnzus 
oe this {pecies as differing very little from the common 
ort. 3 
4. P. hyfopifolia. Hyflop-leaved Self-heal. Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 837. (Brunella anguftifolia integra hirfutior ; Morif. 
Hitt. v. 3. 364. fect. 11. t. 5. f. 7.) —Leaves feffile, lan- 
ceolate, entire, rough. Stem ereét.—Native of the fouth 
of France, about Montpellier, flowering from July to 
Oober.—Stem ere&t, firm and little branched. Leaves 
narrow, oblong, entire, hairy, on fhort ftalks. Flowers 
large, generally blue, but occafionally white ; the keel of 
the upper lip of the corolla is hairy. ~~ 

5. P. penfylvanica.  Penfylvamian Self-heal. | Willd. 
Hort. Berol. 9. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 3. 430.—Leaves 
{talked, ovate-lanceolate, toothed at the bafe. Lips of the 
calyx equal; the upper one truncated, with three awns. 
Stem afcending.—Native of Penfylvania, received from 
thence by M. Thouin in 1801.. It flowers from July to 
Septemb-r.—We adopt this new fpecies on the authority 
of the above quoted authors, but are not acquainted either 
with a {pecimen, figure, or defcription of it. 

PRUNELLA, a name given by fome phyficians to a 
drynefs of the tongue and throat, happening in continued 
_ fevers, efpecially acute ones, accompanied with a heat and 
rednefs of the throat, and a fcurf covering the tongue; 
fgmetimes whitifh, and fometimes blackith. 


Some alfo give the name prunella to the quiazy, and 


others to the aphthe. 

PruneLtLa, Sal, in Pharmacy, is a preparation of puri- 
fied faltpetre; called alfo lapis prunelle, and cryttal 
mineral, 

It is prepared by feparating and abforbing fome of the 
more volatile parts of the faltpetre, which is done by 
burning upon it, when melted ina crucible over the fire, 
about a twenty-fourth part of its weight of flowers of 
brimftone. When the deflagration is cver, the melted falt 
is poured into clean, dry, warm, brafs moulds, fo as to 
form it into little cakes. 

It is given to cool, and provoke urine, in fevers and quin- 
zies; though fome think that faltpetre, purified three 
or four times, would be a better medicine. 

The fal prunellz is faid to be frequently adulterated with 
alum; and that the deceit is known by its whitenefs and 
glittering. 

PRUNES, Pruwa, are plums dried or baked in an 
oven, orin the fun. See Prunus. © 

Three forts of this fruit are ranked among the articles 
of the materia medica: they are all met with in our gar- 
dens; but the fhops are fupplied with them, moderately 
dried, from abroad. Thefe are the Brignole plum, or pru- 
nelle, brought from Brignole in Provence, of a reddifh- 
yellow colour, and a very grateful, fweet, fubacid tatte ; 
the common, or French prunes, called by our gardeners 
the little black damafk plum; and damfons, the larger 
damafk violet plum of Tours, which is feldom kept in 
the fhops, but has been generally fupplied by the common 
prunes. All thefe fruits poflefs the fame general qualities 
with the other fummer fruits. They are nearly inodorous ; 
and contain chiefly mucus, faccharine matter, and malic acid. 
The prunelloes, in which the fweetnefs has a greater mix- 
ture of acidity than in the other forts,, are ufed as mild re- 
frigerants in fevers and other hot indifpofitions, and are 
fometimes kept in the mouth for alleviating thirft in hy- 
dropic cafes. The French prunes and damfons are the 
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moft emollient, lubricative, and laxative, they are taken 

by themfelves for gently loofening the belly in coftive 

habits, and where there is a tendency to inflammation ; de- 

coctions of them afford an ufeful bafis for laxative or 

purging mixtures, and the pulp in fubftance for eleétuaries. 
ewis. 

Prunes, Jfland of, in Geography, a {mall ifland near the 
E. coaft of Madagafcar. S. lat. 18°. E. long. 49° 48’. 

Prunes, a river of Louifiana, which runs into the 
Miflifippi, N. lat. 35° 33'. W. long. go° 26’. 

PRUNIFEROUS Trees, or Shrubs, the plum-bearing 
kind, are thofe whofe fruit are pretty large and foft, with 
a ftone in the middle. 

In this kind the flower adheres to the bottom of the bafe 
of the fruit. 

PRUNING, in Rural Economy, the lopping or cutting 
out branches or boughs of trees of the fruit, timber, or other 
kinds. See OrncHARrp and TimMBer. 

It has been obferved, that in timber plantations, and 
moft other kinds of weods, it is highly proper and necef- 
fary to have an eye to the pruning and taking out the 
branches of the young trees occafionally as they advance in 
their growth, in the view of guarding againft and prevent- 
ing their fhooting out.and increafing in an irregular and im- 
proper manner, and thereby becoming too thick, and in- 
juring each other by their rubbing, or by being drawn up 
weak and in too clofe a manner. ‘The trees fhould there- 
fore be now and then carefully looked over every year after 
the third from the time of their being planted, and fuch 
branches or other parts, headed down, taken out, or cut 
away in fuch other manner, as may appear fuitable and 
proper for promoting their more perfect and_ beneficial 
growth and increafe. And when this has been well effected, 
the only thing which remains further to be done, is that 
of encouraging proper leaders in the different trees, by 
means of fhortening all the other branches which feem to 
contend with it, to nearly one-third of their i in the 
intention of ftrengthening the main proper ftem. All 
that is afterwards required.is that of properly pruning out 
and thinning the more {trong top-branches and fhoots, as 
well as thofe fide ones that are improperly fituated, which 
is often done by a light kind of hand-bill; but it may be 
well accomplifhed by a fmall faw, or any other inftrument 
of the ftrong cutting fort. Thefe modes of pruning are 
applicable to foreft-trees in general; but thofe of the fir 
and evergreen fort feldom require any thing more than the 
proper regulation ef their leaders, as that of keeping them 
fingle where they throw out double, for the lefs the fide 
branches are touched the better. 

It may be further however noticed, that though the 
pruning of woods and plantations is in general confidered 
to be much lefs neceflary and effential than that of pro- 
perly thinning of them, yet that it may notwithftanding in 
numerous inftances be of great utility and advantage. 
Mr. Loudon has obferved, that it equally correéts the ex- 
travagancies of the trees, takes off their redundancies, and 
directs their produce in the moft proper methods. And 
that two trees of the fame kind planted out in fimilar foils 
and fituations, the one pruned, and the other left to nature, 
though they may produce in an equal aE of time the 
fame quantity or weight of timber; yet the tree that was 
pruned will contain the greater part of that timber in an 
upright clean bole or ftem, while the other, which was 
left to nature, will have a great part of it in the arms and 
fide branches. Hence, where the application or intention 
was that of fhip-building, or any fimilar purpofe, it is moft 
likely the natural one would be preferred; but that where 
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wainfcotting or any fimilar ufe was intended, the other 
would unqueftionably be the moft profitable, and of courfe 
preferred. But even the larch, without any pruning, is 
fuppofed the beft for the purpofe of wainfcotting ; and 
the oak, without any pruning, the moft fuitable for fhip- 
timber. Thefe, and other cafes which might be adduced, 
would feem to fhew that trees, equally in refpeét to the 
quality of their wood, and the modes of their growth, 
are fitted by nature for certain particular purpofes in the 
arts of life; and which again tends to prove that pruning 
is fometimes unnatural and often unneceflary. But from 
various and different caufes and circumftances, it not un- 
frequently becomes neceffary and proper to ufe trees for 
purpofes, and intentions, which they are not defigned for 
by nature. Anterior to the larch being introduced into 
this country, and in fituations where it could not be ob- 
tained, it might be neceflary to train the oak-tree for wain- 
{cotting ufes; and where the larch alone will grow, and 
fhip-timber is required, it may be advantageous to prune 
or bend it to the ferms which will fuit thefe intentions. 
Farther, the afh, the elm, and the beech, when planted in 
foils and fituations which fuit their different natures, are, 
without pruning or particular cultivation, admirably fitted 
for the feveral ufeful purpofes to which they are applicable. 
But their applications and ufes being reverfed or intermixed, 
pruning then becomes neceflary and effential. 

In the performance of this bufinefs there are two points 
requifite to be particularly attended to; the firft of which 
is the general principles of vegetation; and the fecond, 
the purpofes for which the wood or timber are to be 
applied. In general, however, in artificial plantations, it 
may be a good common rule, to confider pruning as the 
means of throwing more timber into the trunk or prin- 
cipal ftem, whatever direGtion that may have aflumed by 
nature. Pruning, where neceflary for thefe purpofes, 
fhould commence after the trees have been five or fix years 
planted, and continue until they are nearly full grown. In 
common, no tree fhould be divefted of all its fide branches ; 
as a fufficient number of fmall ones fhould always be left 
in order to circulate the fap through the tree. And the 
branches of refinous trees never attain a timber fize, which 
fhews that their chief ufe is to ferve this particular purpofe. 
In the fir and pine tribe their number and importance may, 
it is fuppofed, be accounted for, from the fudden afcent of 
the fap, and the fingular largenefs of the alburnous veffels in 
thefe trees. Hence in this tribe of trees no fide branches, 
it is thought, fhould be removed, until they fhew fome 
evident marks of decay, or of a tendency to be deftroyed. 

It is conceived that wherever the praétice of pruning is 
much attended to, it is for the moft part carried to too 
great a length; and that the timber is thereby very ma- 
terially injured, as well as the charaéteriftic beauty of the 
trees. The juft and ufeful medium in this fort of work is 
but very feldom had recourfe to, the trees being too fre- 
quently either wholly left to contend with whatever kinds 
of injuries or difeafes may come in their way, or fo much 
mutilated and deformed by the hands and tools of the foreft 
pruner, as to be unfit to perform their proper and néceflary 
offices or functions: the confequence of the firft of which, 
it is fuppofed, is that of un/ound timber ; and that of the 
fecond, timber of a bad quality, as well as perpetual de- 
formity of fhape. Better proof of which cannot be afforded 
than in the tall, naked elms, pollard oaks, and naked fir 
woods, which prevail in many parts of this country, and 
not unfrequently disfiyure whole diftriats of it. The timber 
ot thofe forts of trees, as is extremely well known, is, 
where they are treated in a proper and fuitable manner, the 


beft and moft valuable of any; but that after the above 
kind of management has been praétifed with them, both its 
quality and quantity are very greatly injured, impaired, and 
leffened ; fo that being rendered unfit and improper for every 
fort of valuable purpofe, it is not unfrequently employed 
for ufe as fire-wood. 

From this view of the fubje&, the great value and utility 
of moderate and judicious pruning in foreft-woods and 
plantations is particularly evident, and the impropriety and 
difadvantages of carrying it too far fully pointed out and 
explained. 

In the bufinefs of reclaiming and preferving all forts of 
old woods and plantations, which have fuffered from negleé 
and inattention, pruning in a proper manner fhould always 
accompany the various other means which are neceflary for 
thefe purpofes, according to the times of the growths, the 
dimenfions, and the kinds of the trees, as well as the pur- 
pofes that they are intended for. 

It is fuppofed by Mr. Loudon, that in the management 
of all forts of wood, in the view of ornament, pruning 
ferves many important purpofes. Where there are indi- 
vidual trees upon the lawns, or near to the houfes, of heavy 
inelegant furms, they may often be lightened, and reduced 
to more defirable and agreeable fhapes, either by cutting 
out branches, or by incifions made in the bark and outer 
layers of the wood, in order to force young fhoots to {pring 
out. The ftems of fingle trees may be fhewn to advantage, 
or be difguifed where they are too formal. Small groups 
may alfo be improved in the fame manner. Avnd in connec- 
tion with the knife, cords and weights may not unfrequently 
be had recourfe to with good effeéts; as by thefe means, 
branches may be more gracefully and conveniently bent and 
directed, by hanging ftones towards their extremities ; or 
their pofitions may be altered, by fixing them with cords 
either to other branches, or the trunks of the main trees, 
or to pofts driven into the ground for that purpofe. In 
this way, awkward and misfhapen trees, which could ill 
afford or admit of being thinned, may, it is aflerted, be 
balanced, without cutting off any of their branches. Like- 
wife clofe formal trees may be rendered irregular, by fepa- 
rating their boughs. And the ftems of trees may be formed 
and moulded into more pleafing and agreeable bends or 
curves, in fcenes of beauty and ornament ; or be rift, fhat- 
tered, or broken, in thole of the grotefque or romantic 
kinds. Farther, the fky line of a plantation, too infipid 
from being deficient in variety, may, it is contended, be 
rendered interefting ; or one which is compofed of firs, that 
is difpleafing from the formality of their conic tops, may 
be changed by taking away fome trees entirely, and cutting 
the tops from others. Even the lait of thefe operations 
may alfo be applied to conic trees, when they are too pre- 
valent upon lawns, or in parks, and where they do not 
group well with buildings. It mutt, however, be allowed, 
that this is deitroying the natural character of the trees ; but 
the conical form of the fir is a fingular chara@er in trees, 
and in harmonizing fcenery, general excellencies are to be 
chiefly attended to. It is aflerted that many of thefe opera- 
tions are executed with excellent effeét at Foxley; and in 
fome other places likewife, under the dire¢tion of the writer, 
where the formality of trees not pruned at all, and of others 
pruned only to a certain height by cattle, were equally dif- 
guifed, and rendered imperceptible. See PLanrarion, 
PLANTING, and Woop. 

PruninG of Trees, in Gardening, the operation of oc- 
cafionally cutting out parts, in order to give them any de- 
fired form, and to retrench or reduce irregular and redundant 
or fuperfluous growths. 

Tt 
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It is particularly neceflary to be praétifed on many forts 
of fruit-trees, more efpecially the dwarf forts; fuch as all 
kinds of wall and efpalier fruit-trees. It is alfo neceffary, 
occafionally, for ftandard trees, both dwarfs and half and 
full ftandards, and for fome forts annually, as all kinds of 
wall-trees, efpaliers, and molt other dwarf or trained fruit- 
trees ; which is done in order to preferve the proper figure, 
and to keep them within their limited bounds, -as well as to 
promote fruitfulnefs. But as to common ftandards, whofe 
heads have full fcope of growth every way, they require 
but very little pruning, except jult to retrench any occa- 
fional redundancy, ill-growing branches, and dead wood. 
Wall-trees and efpaliers require a general regulation in this 
Way, twice every year: in fummer, to retrench the evi- 
dently fuperfluous and ill-placed fhoots of the year, and to 
train in a fupply of the moft regular ones; and in winter, 
to give a general regulation both for the fupply of young 
wood left in fummer, and to the old branches where ne- 
ceflary. 

In pruning thefe forts of trees, as they have their branches 
arranged with regularity to the right and left, one above 
another, in a parallel manner, four, five, or fix inches afun- 
der, and forming a regular fpread, fo as the branches of 
each tree completely cover a certain fpace of wall, &c. ; 
and as the whole fpread of branches conftantly fends forth 
every year a great number of unneceflary and ufelefs fhoots, 
each fhould be limited to a certain fpace. An annual 
pruning is confequently neceflary to retrench the redun- 
dancies, and all irregular and bad fhoots, to give the proper 
bearing branches due room, as well as to confine each tree 
within its proper limit, confiftent with its regular form. 

The firft pruning for wall fruit-trees, to give the head its 
firft regular formation, is effeéted by pruning fhort, or 
heading down in fpring all the fhoots produced the firft 
year from budding and grafting; and when a year old, 
being moftly pruned down in March, within four or five 
eyes of the bottom, to throw the fap more into the remain- 
ing lower buds; and thus, inftead of running up to one 
ftem, to pufh forth feveral ftrong fhoots from the lower 
part the enfuing fummer, fo as to fill the neeeflary {pace of 
walling and defies regularly from the bottom; which 
fhoots being trained ftraight and regular in a fpreading 
manner, each at full length all fummer. And in the winter 
or {pring following, where a fupply of more principal fhoots 
fhall feem neceflary to form the head more effectually, 
pruning fhort alfo thefe fhoots, each to four or five eyes, 
when they will throw out the fame number of fhoots the 
fame year, which, according as they advance in length, 
fhould be trained at regular diftances at full length, during 
the fummer; for the fhoots of wall-trees fhould not in 
general be fhortened in the fummer feafon, as that would 
caufe them to pufh forth many fuperfluous unneceflary la- 
teral fhoots; though, fometimes, in order to fill a vacancy 
as foon as poffible, ftrong young fhoots, by being pinched 
or pruned early in the feafon, as May or beginning of June, 
to four or five eyes, wil! throw out feveral proper fhoots the 
fame fummer. The work of pruning fhort fhould be occa- 
fionally repeated one or two years, either in general or on 
particular fhoots, as may feem neceflary, till a proper fet 
of branches are by that means obtained, to give the head of 
the tree a proper formation: afterwards it may be omitted, 
except occafionally to any particular fhoot to fill a vacant 
{pace ; but fome forts of wall-trees require almoft a general 
fhortening of their fupply of fhoots, fuch as peaches, nec- 
tarines, &c. which bear only on the young wood, have 
that of each year fhortened, to force out a fupply of fhoots 
for future bearing. Other forts of wall-trees and efpaliers 


are not, in the general courfe of pruning, to be fhorteneds 
fuch as pears, apples, plums, and cherries, which continue 
bearing in the fame wood of from two or three to many 
years’ growth. See EspAiers. 

When the trees have been thus furnifhed with a proper 
fpread of branches, trained regularly to the wall and ef- 
palier, they every year throw out many more fhoots than 
are wanted, or can be converted to ufe, by fome being too 
numerous, others ill placed, and_others of a bad growth; all 
of which mutt, therefore, be regulated accordingly by 
proper pruning; as the regular figure of the tree, by being 
well furnifhed in every part equally from the bottom to the 
top of the wall or efpalier with proper branches, capable of 
producing good fruit, is the principal object of this opera- 
tion. 

In performing it, the operator fhould be careful to free 
the trees of every thing that is fuperflueus, irregular, or 
hurtful, both in the fummer and winter prunings. 'Thofe 
branches are fuperfluous, which though good and well 
placed, are more than wanted, or that can be properly laid 
in; and thofe irregular, which are fo ill placed as not to be 
trained with regularity to the wall or efpalier, fuch as all 
fore-right fhoots, being fuch as grow immediately from the 
front or back of the branches in a fore-right direétion ; and 
thofe are hurtful, which are of bad growth, fuch as all 
very rank or fingularly luxuriant rude fhoots. The fuper- 
fluous or redundant growths fhould of courfe be thinned, by 
pruning out all that feem to caufe confufion ; and the irre- 
gular and hurtful rank fhoots be difplaced, cutting all thofe 
off quite clofe to the place whence they proceed, only leav- 
ing a proper fupply of the regular or beft placed fide fhoots 
where neceflary, fo as to preierve every part well furnifhed 
with bearing wood, trained ftraight and clofe to the wall or 
efpalier, at equal diftances. Some forts of wall-trees, &c. 
however, require a general annual fupply of young wood, 
fuch as peach, and all other trees which bear only on the 
fhoots of a year old; others require only an occafional fup- 
ply of wood, fuch as apples, pears, &c., and all other kinds 
that bear on the old wood of from two or three to ten or 
twenty years old, or more; fo that the fame branches con- 
tinue in bearing many years, and the trees require only a 
fupply of young fhoots now and then, to replace any worn 
out or dead branches. See Summer and Winter Pruning. 

This art chiefly confifts in being acquainted with the na- 
ture of bearing in the different forts of trees, and in forming 
an early judgment of the future event of fhoots and branches, 
as well as other circumftances, for which fome rules may 
be given; but there are particular inftances which cannot 
be judged of but upon the fpot, and depend chiefly upon 
practice and obfervation. titan 

With regard to the nature or mode ef bearing of the dif- 
ferent forts of wall and efpalier trees, &c. peaches, nec- 
tarines, apricots, &c. all produce their fruit principally 
upon the young wood of a year old; that is, the fhoots 
produced this year bear fruit the year following, and the 
fame of every year’s fhoots; fo that in all thefe trees, a 
general fupply of the beft regular fhoots of each year fhould 
be every where preferved, both in the fummer and winter 
prunings, at ce diftances, quite from the bottom to 
the extremity of the trees on every fide, in fuch order as to 
feem coming up regularly one after another, and trained 
principally at full length during their fummer’s growth ; 
but in the winter ee generally fhortened, according to 
the ftrength of the different fhoots, in order to promote 
their throwing out more effectually a fupply of young wood 
the enfuing fummer, from the lateral eyes, in proper places 


for training in for the next year’s bearing ; the sah 
eing: 
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being moftly produced along their fides immediately from 
the eyes, as they rarely form any confiderable fruit-fpurs, 
as in the apple, pear, &c.3 the fame fhoots producing the 
fruit, and a fupply of fhoots at the fame time for the fuc- 
ceeding year’s bearing. All thefe trees alfo bear on cafual 
{mall natural fpurs, fometimes arifing on the two and three 
years’ wood, one or two inches in length, which are 
generally well furnifhed with bloffom buds in the proper 
feafon, and fhould be preferved for bearing ; always, how- 
ever, depending on the main young fhoots as the principal 
bearers. 

Vines alfo produce their fruit always upon the young 
wood, fhoots of the fame year arifing from the eyes of the 
laft year’s wood only, and mutt therefore have a general 
fupply of the beft regular fhoots of each year trained in, 
which in the winter pruning fhould be fhortened to a few 
eyes or joints, in order to force out fhoots from their lower 
parts only, properly fituated to lay in for bearing fruit the 
following year. 

Figs bear alfo only upon the young wood of a year cld, 
a general fupply of it is of courfe neceffary every year ; but 
thefe fhoots fhould at no time be fhortened, unlefs the ends 
are dead, as they always bear principally towards the ex- 
treme part of the fhoots, which if fhortened would take the 
bearing or fruitful parts away. And thefe trees moitly 
throw out naturally a fufficient fupply of fhoots every year 
for future bearing without the precaution of thortening 
them. 

And as to apple, pear, plum, and cherry trees, they 
bear principally on fpurs arifing in the general branches, of 
from two or three to ten or twenty years old, the fame 
branches and fpurs continuing bearing a great number of 
years, as has been feen, fo that having once procured a pro- 
per fet of branches, in the manner already directed, to form 
a {preading head, no further fupply of wood is wanted than 
only fome occafional fhoots now and then to fupply the 
place of any cafual worn-out or dead branch as before fug- 
gefted; thefe fpurs or fruwit-buds are fhort, robuft fhoots, 
of from about half an inch to one or two inches long, arif- 
ing naturally in thefe trees, firft towards the once extreme 
parts of the branches of two or three years old; and as the 
branch increafes in length, the number of fruit-buds in- 
creafes likewife; this therefore determines, that in the ge- 
neral courfe of pruning all thefe kind of trees, their branches 
that are trained in for bearing muft not be pruned or 
fhortened, but trained at full length, as where fhortened it 
would diveft them of the parts where fruit-buds would have 
firft appeared, and, inftead thereof, would throw out a 
number of {trong unneceflary wood-fhoots from all the re- 
maining eyes; therefore all the fhoots or branches of thefe 
trees fhould be trained principally at full length, and as 
they advance {till continue them entire. When however 
there is a vacancy, and only one fhoot, where two or three 
may be requifite, pruning or fhortening is allowable to force 
out the proper fupply. See Dware-Trees. 

In thefe trees care is neceflary to preferve all the proper 
fruit-buds or fpurs, which are readily diftinguifhed by their 
fhort, thick, robuft growth, rarely exceeding one or two 
inches in length. | 

In the courfe of pruning all forts of wall and efpalier 
trees, all improper and ineffectual fhoots and branches, ne- 
ceflary to be kee muft be taken off quite clofe to the 
place whence they arife; which in the fummer pruning, if 
attended to early, while the fhoots are young and tender, 
may readily be rubbed off clofe with the thumb ; but when 
the fhoots become older and woody, as they do not readily 
break, it muft be done with a knife, cutting them as clofe 


as poffible: all winter pruning fhould however be performe 
with a knife. : 

In pruning in fummer, the neceffary fupply of regular 
fhoots that are left for training in, fhould never be fhortened, 
unlefs to particular fhoots to fill a vacancy, or to’ reduce 
within bounds any too long extended fhoots; as by a gene- 
ral fhortening in this feafon, all the fhoots fo treated would 
foon pufh again vigoroufly from every eye, and run the trees 
into a perfett thicket of ufelefs wood; therefore all forts, 
whether they require fhortening in the winter pruning or 
not, fhould in the fummer dreffing be laid in at full 
length. 

Summer Pruning.—Vhis is a neceflary operation, as in 
{pring and fummer wall and efpalier trees abound with a 
great number of young fhoots that require thinning and 
other reforms to preferve the requifite regularity and beauty 
of the trees, and encourage the fruit ; and the fooner it is 
performed the better; it is therefore advifable to begin in 
May or early in the following month, and difburthen the 
trees in time of all redundant or fuperfluous growth, and ill- 
placed and improper or bad fhoots ; which may be then per- 
formed with more expedition and exa¢ctnefs than when de- 
layed till after the trees have fhot a confiderable length and 
run into confufion and diforder: befides, the injury of the 
fruit is prevented. It is therefore of importance to proceed 
in this operation early, when the fame year’s fhoots are 
fufficiently formed to enable you to make a proper choice. 

The bufinefs now is to thin and regulate the unneceflary 
fhoots, by pruning away the fuperfluous ones, and all fuch 
as are ill-placed and of bad growth, retrenching the moft 
irregular-placed, weakeit, and all fuch as are evidently not 
wanted for ule, and where two or more fhoots any where 
arife from the fame eye, clearing all away but one of the 
belt, referving a fufficiency of the moderately ftrong and 
mott regular-placed fide fhoots, and always a leading one at 
the end of every branch, where it commodioufly occurs ; all 
of which fhould be retained to be regularly trained in to 
choofe from in the winter pruning, leaving more or lefs in 
proportion, according to what the trees are, or the mode of 
bearing,-though in all thofe trees that bear always on the 
young wood, at lealt doubly or trebly more fhoots fhould 
be lefé ia this pruning than what may appear neceflary, 
ef{pecially of peaches, ne¢tarines, apricots, vines, figs, &c. 
as it is highly requifite to referve plenty of regular young 
wood in fummer, to choofe from in winter pruning, to lay 
in for next year’s bearers; but as to apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, &c. which continue bearing many years on the 
fame branches, only here and there fome good well-placed 
fhoots need be left’ towards the lower parts, or in any va- 
cancy between the main branches till winter; and if then 
not wanted, be eafily retrenched. 

Where, however, a tree is in general inclined to luxuri- 
ancy, it is proper to retain as many of the regular fhoots as 
can be commodioufly trained in with any regularity, in 
order to divide and exhauft the too abundant fap, which 
caufes the luxuriancy ; as by humouring fomewhat the na- 
tural inclination of luxuriant trees by leaving plenty of 
branches, and thefe moflly at full length, they may the 
moft readily be reduced to a more moderate ftate of 
growth, 

Great attention fhould always be paid to the lower parts 
of the trees, as it is frequently the cafe to find proper fhoots 
arifing in places neceflary to be trained in, either to fupply 
a prefent or future vacancy, or as a referve to replace any 
deeayed or worn-out or other bad branch, fo that if mode- 
rately ftrong well-placed fhoots arife in fuch parts, they are 
to be particularly regarded at this time ; and in winter prun- 
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ing, fuch of them as are not’ wanted may be eafily cut out 
and removed: but all weak trifling fhoots fhould now be 
taken out. 

After having fummer-pruned and cleared any tree from 
all ufelefs fhoots, all the remaining proper fhoots fhould be 
dire&tly, or as foon as they are long enough, trained in 
ftraight and clofe to the wall or efpaliers, at full length. 
When there is any great vacancy in fome particular part, it 
may however be proper to cut or prune one or more con- 
tiguous fhoots to three, four, or five eyes or buds, in order 
to promote an emiffion of laterals accordingly the fame 
feafon, more effeétually to fupply the vacant {paces; but 
all the reft fhould be trained at full length till winter 
pruning, when they mutt undergo another regulation. 
‘Thofe of fuch trees as require it, as peach, neétarine, &c. 
fhould be fhortened. 

The work of training in.the fhoots in this feafon, is per- 
formed when againft walls, both by nailing, by means of 
proper fhreds and nails, and occafionally, by faftening in 
the fmaller fhoots; with little fticks or twigs ttuck between 
the main branches and the wall; and for efpaliers, by tying 
them with {mall ofiers, rufhes, or bafs itrings. 

After having thus fummer-dreffed and trained the trees, 
it will be neceflary to look them occafionally over, in order 
to reform fuch branches or fhoots as may have ftarted from 
their places, or taken a wrong direétion, and according as 
any frefh irregular fhoots are produced, they fhould be dif- 
placed ; and likewife, as the already trained fhoots advance 
in length or project from the wall or efpalier, be trained in 
clofe, continuing them at full length during their fummer’s 
growth; every thing being kept clofe and regular, by 
which the trees will appear beautiful to the eye, and 
the fruit fhew itfelf, and attain its due perfection more 
effectually. 

Winter Pruning.—In this pruning, a general regulation 
muft be produced both in the mother branches, and the 
fupply of young wood laid in the preceding fummer. The 
_ proper time for this work is, in moft wall-trees, any time 
in open weather, from the fall of the leaf in November 
until March. And in performing the bufinefs, it is proper 
to unnail or loofen a great part of the beanches, particu- 
larly of peaches, neétarines, apricots, vines, and fuch other 
trees as require an annual fupply of young wood, and con- 
fiderable regulation in the regular branches. 

All the principal or mother branches fhould firft be 
looked over, and examined, to fee if any are worn out or 
not furnifhed with parts proper for bearing fruit, and fuch 
branches be cut down either to the great branch from which 
they proceed, or to any lower fhoot or good branch they 
may fupport toward their bottom part, leaving thefe to 
fupply its place ; likewife examining if any branches are be- 
come too long for the allotted {pace either at the fides or 
top, and reforming them accordingly, by fhortening them 
down to fome lower fhoot or branch properly fituated to 
fupply the place; being careful that every branch termi-, 
nates in a young fhoot of fome fort for a leader, efpecially 
in all parts where room to extend them, according as the 
limited {pace admits, having the leader either placed natu- 
rally at the termination of the branch; or where too’ long 
in any particular parts of the tree, pruned conformably to 
fome lower fhoot, &c. fo as that it may {till terminate in a 
proper leader, and the extended branches not cut to naked 
ftumpy or {tubbed ends, as is often practifed by inexperienced 
pruners. And from the principal or larger branches, pafs 
to the young wood of the year: or, in proceeding both in 
the occafional reform among the principal or older branches, 
and more general regulation in the young wood of the year, 


or fhoots of the preceding fummer, the above intimations 
relative to the principal branches fhould be obferved in the 
pruning of the whole, both on the old and young wood, 
and be carried on regularly together at the fame time, cut- 
ting out or retaining according to circumftances ; as for in- 
{tance, in older wood obferving the above particulars, and 
as below, and in the general fupply of young wood, cutting 
out clofe all fore-right and other irregular fhoots that may 
have been omitted in the fummer-pruning ; likewife all very 
weak fhoots, and thofe of very luxuriant growth, unlefs it 
be neceflary to keep fome to fupply a vacant place; then of 
the remaining regular fhoots, feleéting a greater or {maller 
portion to leave either as a general fupply for next year’s 
bearing, as is requifite for peaches, ne¢tarines, apricots, 
vines, and figs; or only in others fome occafional fhoots, 
fuch as in full trained apple, pear, plum, and cherry-trees, 
&c. either to furnifh cafual vacancies, or to fupply the 
places of any defetiye’or improper branches, or ineffectual. 
bearers, as may cafually occur, or that of decayed or dead 
wood. 

But as peaches, neétarines, apricots, vines, and figs, al- 
ways bear principally on the year-old wood, as already no- 
ticed, a general fupply of young fhoots mutt be left in every 
part, from bottom to top, at regular diftances ; and, at the 
{ame time, fome proportional part of the moft naked old 
wood, and of the two preceding years paft bearers, be 
pruned out to make proper room for this requifite young 
{uccefficnal fupply of future bearers in the following fum- 
mer, to be now retained in a general manner, both laterally, 
and as terminals to the general parent branches, which 
fhould be pruned Dae Se ; and moftly all the faid fupply 
of the prefent retained fhoots, except the fig, muft be more 
or lefs fhortened, according to their fituation and ftrength, 
to encourage their furnifhing more readily a proper fupply 
of fhoots in {pring and fummer for the fucceeding year’s 
bearing, as noticed before, leaving the ftrongeft fhoots al- 
ways the longeft, as is more fully explained under each of 
their refpeétive genera ; but as the figs always bear towards 
the end of the fhoots, they muft not be fhertened. 

With refpe& to the apples, pears, plums, cherries, &c. 
as they continue to bear on the fame branches of from two or 
three to many years ftanding, the faid bearers muft be con- 
tinued accordingly ; and the trees only require an accafional 
fupply of young wood, according as any of the branches 
become defeétive, oc unfit for bearing, and want removing ; 
which fhould now be cut out as may feem neceflary, training 
in here and there, in proper places, fome good regular young 
fhoots towards the lower part, and where it may feem_ne- 
ceflary, to be coming gradually forward to a bearing flate, 
to be ready to replace worn-out and other ufelefs branches 
to be cut out, as they may occur: and of the young wood, 
felecting what may appear neceflary of the beit well-placed 
fhoots, and the fuperabundance, or thofe not wanted for that 
purpofe, together with all irregular-placed fhoots, rank 
luxuriants, and other ineffeétual growths, fhould now be 
cut clean out, clofe to whence they originate, not leaving 
any {pur or fltump, as every one would pufh out feveral 
ftrong uaneceflary fhoots the next fpring, to the prejudice 
of the trees and fruit: particular regard fhould be paid to 
preferve the fhoots at the termination of all the already 
trained branches entire, but not more than one to termimate 
each branch ; preferving alfo carefully all the proper fruit- 
{purs, taking care that the fupply of young wood be occa- 
fionally referved, and the branches in general of thefe trees 
be trained in at full length, and continued fo in future, as 
far as the limited {pace will admit: and according as any 
extend above the wall or efpalier, or any where beyond their 
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proper limits, they be pruned down with difcretion to fome 
convenient bud, or lateral fhoot, or lower branch, which 
_fhould be trimmed entire. 

In this pruning, as in the fummer drefling, it is of im- 
portance to have a ftri& eye to the lower parts of wall-trees, 
&c. to fee if there is any prefent vacancy, or any that appa- 
rently will feon happen ; in which cafes, if any good fhoot 
is fituated contiguous, it fhould be trained in either at full 
length, or fhortened to a few eyes, to force out two or more 
fhoots, if they fhall feem neceflary ; for precaution fhould 
ever be obferved in taking care to have betimes a fufficient 
ftock of young wood coming forward to fill up any cafual 
vacancy, and fubitituting a new fet of branches in place of 
fuch as are either decayed, or ftand in need of retrench- 
ment. 

In wall-trees and efpaliers there are fometimes many large 
difagreeable barren fpurs, confitting both of old worn-out 
fruit-fpurs, and of clufters of ftumps of fhortened fhoots 
projecting confiderably from the branches, occafioned by un- 
{kilful pruning, when retrenching the fuperabundant and ir- 
regular fhoots, which, inftead of being cut out clofe, are 
ftumped off to an inch or two long, and in the courfe of a 
few years, form numerous barren ftumps, and very little 
fruit, the trees appearing like a ftumped hedge. In this 
feafon of pruning, in this cafe, it is proper to reform them 
as well as poffible, by cutting all the moft difagreeable 
{tumps clean out clofe to the branches, leaving thefe at full 
length, efpecially in apples, pears, &c. and referving an 
occafional fupply of young wood in different parts: thus in 
two or three years fuch trees may be reduced to a regular 
figure and a proper {tate of bearing. 

It is obferved that bad pruning ruins many a good tree, 
as is obfervable in numerous gardens, where the wall-trees 
and efpaliers appear as juft defcribed, pruned every year, yet 
never producing any tolerable crop of fruit. 

Severe injudicious pruning in ftrong wood is greatly pre- 
judicial to the health of fome forts of ftone fruit-trees, by 
caufing them to gum and foon decay. Plums and cherries, 
in particular, are often greatlyi\damaged by a too fevere 
difcipline of the knife, thefe being very liable to gum by 
large amputations: it is therefore of importance to attend 
te thefe trees well in the fummer pruning, to retrench all the 
fuperfluous and irregular fhoots betimes in the f{ummer, while 
quite young, and pinch ethers occafionally where wood is 
wanted to fill vacancies, fo as to require but little pruning 
out of large wood in winter. 

A general nailing, &c. muft every year be performed, 
according as the pruning advances, as it is proper that every 
tree, as foon as pruned, be direétly nailed to the wall, or if 
efpaliers, tied or nailed to the trellage, being carefulin the 
winter pruning, as the work of nailing, &c. will require to 
be performed more or lefs upon all the branches, to train 
them with great regularity, nailing them along horizontally, 
as ftraight and clofe as poffible ; never crofling any of the 
branches but training them diftinétly and parallel from four to 
five or fix inches afunder, or in proportion to the fize of the 
leaves and fruit ef the different forts, making the oppofite 
branches of each fide arrange equally in the fame manner and 
pofition. 

Pruning of Standard Trees.—Standard fruit-trees require 
but very little pruning ; for, as their branches have full 
{cope above to extend themfelves every way, they muit not 
be fhortened : befides, as the ftandard fruit-trees, confifting 
principally of apples, pears, plums, and cherries, bear fruit 
on natural fpurs arifing towards the upper parts of the 
branches, this determines that they muft not be fhortened, 
nor any other pruning be practifed, than juft to reform any 


great irregularity, &c.in them. In thefe trees, the firft 
occafional pruning neceflary is the firft two years of their 
growth, in order to form their heads fomewhat regular, by 
retrenching any irregular fhoots; and when defigned to 
have them form more regular {preading heads, to prune the 
firft fhoots, when a year old, down to four or five eyes, in 
order to force out lateral fhoots from thefe lower buds the 
following fummer, to give the head a proper formation. 
After this, the branches fhould be fuffered to take their na- 
tural growth, except that, if while the trees are young, any 
very luxuriant fhoots ramble away confiderably from all the 
others, and draw moft of the nourifhment, it is proper to 
prune them, either by retrenching entirely very irregular ones, 
or fhortening others to fome regularity, to branch out con- 
fiftently with the requifite form of the head of the tree; 
but except in fuch cafes of reducing irregularities, the 
heads of all kinds of ftandards always fhould be left to branch 
away as faftas poflible, both in length, and laterally, agree- 
able to their natural mode of growing ; and they will na- 
turally furnifh themfelves abundantly with bearing wood. 

In itandard fruit-trees of fome years growth, as irregu- 
larities and diforders will occafionally happen, they fhould be 
regulated a little by pruning out the moft confpicuoufly ir- 
regular and redundant growths in the winter feafon. 

For inftance; where any confiderable branches grow 
right acrofs others, or in any other awkward direétion, to 
incommode or caufe confufion, or much irregularity in the 
head, they fhould be retrenched clofe ; likewife any branch 
that rambles confiderably from all the reft, fhould be reduced 
to order, by cutting it down to fome convenient lower branch, 
fo as to preferve fome regularity. Where the head is confi- 
derably crowded with wood, let the worit of the redundancy 
be thinned out as regularly as poffible, cutting them clofe to 
their origin ; and as fometimes very vigorous fhoots arife in 
the heart of the tree, or towards the bottom of the main 
branches, growing upright, and crowd the middle of the 
head, they fhould be conitantly retrenched to their very bot- 
tom ; cutting out alfo any very cankered parts, and all de- 
cayed wood ; and clearing off all fuckers from the root and 
ftem. The ftandard trees, thus difburthened from any con- 
fiderable irregularities and confufion, fo as all the proper 
branches have full fcope to fpread free and eafy in their na- 
tural manner, will not fail to repay the trouble in the fuperior 
quality of their future fruit. See OrcHarp Trees. 

Pruning of Foreft-trees, \c.—With refpec& to pruning of 
foreft and ornamental trees, flowering fhrubs, &c. it is very 
inconfiderable. Foreft-trees, &c. muft be fuffered to run 
up as faft as poffible, fo that their heads fhould not be 
fhortened ; all that is neceflary is, to prune off the lateral 
branches occafionally from the ftems ; or if, while young, 
any lateral fhoot of the heads, whichis of a very rude ram- 
bling growth; but otherwife fuffering the top and general 
branches of the heads to remain entire, and take their own 
natural growth; only pruning the itragglers occafionally. 
It is, however, very improper to trim up the items too high, 
as often praétifed to foreft-trees, as {carce to leave any upper 
branches to form ahead: never, therefore, trim the ftem 
much higher than the full fpread of the principal branches, 
as afull head is both ornamental and eflentially neceflary to 
the profperity of the tree. See PLANTING. 

And as to the fhrub kinds, they fhould, for the general 
part, take their own growth at top; and only be pruned 
occafionally in any lower ftragglers, from the inferior part 
of the ftems, or any very irregular rambling fhoot of the 
heads, and all dead wood. Except in thefe cafes, their 
heads moitly fhould be fuffered to fheot in their own way, 
according to'their different modes of growth, in which they 
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will appear always the moft agreeable. Where, however, 
it is required to keep fhrubs low, they mult be regulated, as 
convenient, with the pruning-knife, as being more proper 
than the garden-fhears, which fhould never be ufed in that 
bufinefs to fhrubs and trees in rural growth. 

The. particular method to be followed with each fort of 
tree has been fhewn under the proper head to which it 
belongs. 

Pruning Implements. —For the purpofe of general pruning 
feveralimplements are neceffary, fuch as pruning-knives, faws, 
chiffels, hand-bills, hatchets, &c. Two or three different 
fizes of knives are requilite, in order to prune neatly; a 
ftrong one for cutting out larger branches, fhoots, &c. and 
a {mall one for the more exact pruning among the fmaller 
branches and fhoots of peach and neétarine trees, &c. 
Thefe knives are generally made curving at the point, and 
they fhould.not be too long, broad, and clumfy, but have 
rather a fhortifh narrow blade, and but very moderately 
hooked at the point, for when too crooked, they are apt to 
haug in the weod,. and not cut clean; it is alfo proper to be 
furnifhed with a ftrong thick-backed knife, to ufe by way 
of a chiflel occafionally, in cutting out any hard ttubborn 
ftumps, &c. placing the edge on the wood, and with your 
nailing hammer ftriking the back of it, and it will readily 
cut through even and fmooth. A leng knife with a con- 
cave edge, anda pruning-knife with a convex edge, are alfo 
recommended by Mr. Forfyth. 

Hand-pruning faws are likewife proper for cutting out any 
large branch too thick and ftubborn for the knife: thefe 
fhould be of moderate fizes, one being quite {mall and nar- 
row, in order to introduce it occafionally between the forks 
of the branches, to cut to exacinefs. 

And as faws generally leave the cut rough, it is proper to 
{mooth it witha knife or a pruning-chiffel. 

The pruning-chiffels are neceflary to ufe occafionally both 
to cut off any thick hard branches, and large hard knotty 
parts, or ftumps, and to {mooth cuts in large branches, “&c. 
after afaw ; they fhould be flat, and from about one to two 
inches broad: fometimes large ftrong chiflels, fixed on a 
long pole, are ufedin pruning or lopping branches from the 
ftems of high ftandard foreit-trees, one man holding the 
chiflel, while another, with a large mallet or beetle, ttrikes 
the endof the pole. A hand-bill and hatchet are alfo ne- 
ceflary to ufe occafionally among larger kinds of the ftandard 
trees. 

All thefe pruning tools, in their proper different fizes, 
may be had at the cutlery fhops, and of the ironmongers, 
and many of the nurfery and feedfmen. 

PRUNN, in Geography, a town of Auftria; fix miles 
S.S.W. of Vienna. 

PRUNUS, in Botany, an ancient generic name occurring 
in Pliny and other Latin authors. It is called zgown by 
Theophraftus, and, according to’ Galen, is derived from 
meouwso-, an Afiatic word for the Wild Plum.—Linn, Gen. 
249. Schreb. 336. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 984. Mart. 
Mill. Di&. v.3. Sm. Fl. Brit. 526. Ait. Hort. Kew. 
yv. 3. 196. Purfh. v. 1. 325. Michaux Boreal-Amer. 
v. 1. 284. Tournef. t. 398. Jufl, Gen. 341. Lamarck 
Di&. v. 5. 663. illuftr. t. 432. Gertn. t.93. (Ce- 
rafus; Tournef. t. go1. Juff. 340. Armeniaca; Tournef. 
t. 399. Juff. 341. Lamarck Iluftr. t. 431.  Lau- 
rocerafus; Tournef. t. 4 3.— Clafs and order, IJco- 
seria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Pomacee, Linn. Rofacea, 
Juff, 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, bell-fhaped, 
deciduous, cloven into five, obtufe, concave fegments. 
Cor. Petals five, roundifh, concave, large, fpreading, in- 
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ferted into the calyx by claws. Stam. Filaments from twenty 
to thirty, awl-fhaped, nearly the length of the corolla, in- 
ferted into the calyx ; anthers twin, fhort. Pif?. Germen 
fuperior, roundifh ; ftyle thread-fhaped, the length of the 
{tamens ; ftigma orbiculate. Peric. Druparoundifh. Seed. 
Nut roundifh, compreffed, even, with rather prominent 
futures. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx five-cleft, inferior. Petals five. 
of the drupa even, with flightly prominent feams. 

Obf. Of Prunus, which comprifes, according to Lin- 
nzus, all the above quoted genera of Tournefort, only 
thirteen forts occur in the Species Plantarum. Willdenow 
and Martyn each enumerate thirty-three fpecies, from which 
the following are feleéted. The firft five of thefe are Britith 
plants. : 
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Bird Cherry. Linn. Sp.-Pl. 677. Engl. 
Bot. t. 1383. Fl. Dan. t. 205.—Flowers in long pen- 
dulous clutters. Leaves deciduous, with two glands on the 
under fide at the bafe.—Not unfrequent in woods and hedges 
in the north of England, flowering in May. The branches 
of this fhrub, or {mall tree, are round and{mooth. Leaves 
alternate, ftalked, obovate, pointed, ferrated, veined, 
{mooth, rather glaucous, {melling like rue. Séépulas linear, 
flightly fringed, deciduous. Cluflers on the neweft branches, 
folitary, fimple, pendent, compofed of numerous fnow- 
white bloffoms. | Fruit oval, dark purple or black, bitter, 
but very grateful to birds. The ftone of the drupa is flightly 
rugged, not fo {mooth as in the other fpecies of Prunus, 
which feems to confirm the opinion of Gertner, that no 
folid difference exifts between this genus and Amygdalus. 
Every part of P. Padus except its fruit is highly poifonous. 

P. Cerafus. Cherry-tree. Linn. Sp. Pl. 679. Engl. 
Bot. t. 706.—Umbels nearly feffile. Leaves ovato-lan- 
ceolate, folded when young.—Native of woods and hedges, 
flowering in May. ‘The éranches of this tree are afh-co- 
loured, polifhed and round. Leaves ftalked, pointed, un- 
equally ferrated, veined; the younger ones folded, more or 
lefs downy beneath. bmp toothed, glandular. U*mbels 
leaflefs, pendent, compofed of but few bloffoms, each on a 
long ftalk. Calyx reflexed. Fruit red, juitly celebrated 
for its highly agreeable and acid flavour. Dr. Smith, in 
his Flora Britannica, notices four varieties of the cherry, 
two of which have blackifh and lefs acid, approaching to 
fweet, fruit. They alfo vary in fize. 

P. Domeffica. Plum-tree. Linn. Sp. Pl. 680. Engl. 
Bot. t. 1783. Woodv. Med. Bot. t. 85.—Flower-ftalks 
moftly folitary.. Leaves lanceolate-ovate, convolute when 
young. Branches without fpines.—Found frequently in 
hedges, bearing flowers in April or May.—A middling- 
fized tree, whofe branches are unarmed. - Leaves on fhort 
ftalks, ovate, ferrated, fmooth ; the younger ones downy. 
Flowers white, generally on folitary ftalks. Fruit of a 
dark blue or purple colour, mae elliptical or obovate. 
From this fpecies proceed all the different varieties of plums 
which abound in our orchards and gardens. Parkinfon men- 
tions fixty forts, ‘all which,’’ he fays, “are to be had of 
my very good friend Mafter John Tradefcant, who hath 
wonderfully laboured to obtain all the rareft fruits he can 
hear of in any place of Chriftendome, Turkey, yea, or the 
whole world.’’ , 

P. infititia. Bullace-tree. Linn. Sp. Pl. 680. Engl. 
Bot. t. 841.—Flower-ftalks in pairs. Leaves lanceolate- 
ovate, conyolute when young, downy beneath. Branches 
ending in a {pine. Common in hedges and woody places, 
flowermg in April.—This is rather a humble tree, whofe 
branches ufually terminate in afpine. Leaves alternate, on 
thort ftalks, attenuated at the bafe, ferrated. Flowers 
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from different buds, in pairs, on fimple, fhortifh ftalks, 
large, white. Fruit globular, black with a blue bloom, 
very four and auftere, fcarcely eatable in a crude ftate. 
Dr. Smith obferves that the common white bullace culti- 
vated for the table differs only from this, as the white cur- 
rant or white elder differ from the common kinds of each. 

P. fpinofa. Sloe-tree. Black-thora. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
681. Engl. Bot. t. 842. Fl. Dan. t. 926. Woodv. 
Med. Bot. t. 84.—Flower-ftalks folitary. Leaves lanceo- 
ate, f{mooth. Branches ending in a fpine.—One of the 
moft common Britifh plants, flowering early in the {pring. 
A low, buthy /orub, formed of numerous rigid, fpreading, 
thorny branches, covered with a dark but glaucous bark. 
Leaves on ftalks, lanceolate or inverfely ovate, ferrated, 
dark-green, not appearing till the plant has bloflomed. 
Flowers folitary, each on a fhort ftalk, white. Fruit glo- 
bular, black, very auftere, and only palatable when pre- 
pared with a great quantity of fugar. “Its expreffed 
juice infpiffated over a flow fire, is a fubftitute for the 
Egyptian Acacia, and not an unufeful aftringent medicine. 
The recent fruit is one of the many articles ufed to adulterate 
port wine in England. The “dried leaves are faid to be a 
{ubftitute for tea, and are, perhaps, often mixed with it 
in this country.”? Engl. Bot. 

P. proflrata. Dwarf Pink Plum. Billard. Syriac. fafe. 1. 
15. t. 6. Willd, n. 33. Ait. n. 19. Sm. Fl. Grec. 
Sibth. t. 478, unpublifhed. (P. cretica montana minima 
humifufa, flore fuave rubente; Tourn. Cor. 43. Voyage 
v. 1. 19.)—Flower-ftalks in pairs. Leaves ovate, deeply 
ferrated, without glands; white and downy beneath. Stem 
diffufe.—Native of mount Lebanon, and of the loftieft 
mountains of Crete, which it enlivens with its copious pink 
bloffoms, foon after the firft melting of the fnow. Dr. 
Sibthorp gathered it alfo on mount Parnaflus. On its 
native rocks this plant is a fpreading procumbent fhrub, with 
a thick woody black fem. In our gardens it rifes to the 
height of two feet, in a buthy form. The /eaves are {mall, 
cut, and deeply ferrated; bright green above; white be- 
neath. Flowers {mall, pink, with a {mooth tubular calyx. 
Fruit the fize of a pea. 

Prunus, in Gardening, contains plants of the fruit- 
tree, flowering and evergreen fhrubby kind, of which the 
{pecies cultivated are, the common plum tree (P. domef- 
tica) ; the bullace plum tree (P. infititia) ; the apricock or 
apricot tree (P. armeniaca); the common or cultivated 
cherry tree (P. cerafus); the {fmall-fruited cherry tree 
(P. avium); the common bird cherry tree (P. padus) ; 
the Cornifh bird cherry tree (P. rubra) ; the common Ame- 
rican bird cherry tree (P. virginiana); the Canadian bird 
cherry tree (P. canadenfis); the perfumed cherry tree 
(P. mahaleb) ; the evergreen bird cherry tree (P. caroli- 
niana); the commen laurel (P. lavro-cerafus); and the 
Portugal laurel (P. lufitanica). 

The varieties of the firft fort, or garden and orchard 
plums, are very numerous, differing in the form, tafle, colour, 
and fubftance of the fruit; but thofe moftly cultivated in 
this country are the following, according to Mr. Forfyth, 
and the times at which they ripen. 

The jaunhative, or white primordian, which is a {mall 
plum, of a yellow colour, and mealy ; it ripens in the latter 
end of July, or beginning of Auguft: one tree of this fort 
will be fufficient for a garden of the common fize. The 
ear'y damafk, which is commonly called the Morocco plum, 
and which is middle-fized, and the flefh good; it ripens 
about the beginning of Auguft, or fometimes a little later. 
The little black damafk, which is a rich fruit, a good bearer, 
and becomes ripe about the latter end of Auguit, or there- 


abouts. The great damafk violet of Tours, which 1s a fine 
rich plum of a blueifh colour, and becomes ripe in Auguft. 
The red Orleans, which is large, of a rich juice, and be- 
comes ripe in the latter end of Avguft. The Fotheringham, 
which is an excellent plum, of a dark red, and the juice 
rich; there is hardly any plum that excels it, according to 
the ‘opinion of fome. ‘The blue perdrigon, which is of a 
very good tafte, and ripens in Augwtit. The white per- 
drigon, which is a pretty good fruit, and has a fweetifh 
tafte mixed with tartnefs ; it ripensin the beginning of Sep- 
tember. The red imperial, or red bonum magnum, which 
is a great bearer, and moitly ufed for baking; it is ripe 
about the latter end of September. The white imperial 
bonum magnum, or egg, white Holland, or Mogul, which 
is a large fruit, and, like the red, moftly ufed for baking ; 
it isa great bearer, and ripens about the beginning of O&o- 
ber. The la royale, which is a fine plum, equal to the 
green gage, but a fhy bearer; it is of a red colour, and 
ripens in the latter end of September. The httle queen 
Claudia, or Dauphiny, which is a {mall rich fruit, becoming 
ripe in September. ‘The large queen Claudia, or Dauphiny, 
which is an excellent plum, of a yellowifh-green, and ripens 
about the beginning of OGtober. The green gage, which 
is of an exquifite talte, and eats like a {weetmeat; its co- 
lour and fize fufficiently diftinguith it from any other ; it 
ripens in Auguft. and September; it has feveral fub-varieties, 
all of which are of good qualities. The drap d’or, which 
is a good plum, and a plentiful bearer; it is ripe about the 
latter end of September. ‘The Chefter, which is rich, and 
a great bearer ; it is ripe about the latter end of September. 
The apricot, which is large and {weet, is ripe in the begin-~ 
ning of O&ober. The maitre Claud, which is alarge round 
whitith plum; the juice is very brifk, though fweet ; it is 
accounted among the beft white plums that we have, and 
ripens about the beginning of October. The myrobalanus, 
or cherry plum, which is a middle-fized fweet fruit, and 
ripens about the beginning of September: this plum is fre- 
quently planted for ornament, as it blofloms early. The 
la Mirabelle, which is of an amber colour, and fmall, but 
full of juice, and excellent for fweetmeats; it bears well, 
and becomes ripe about the beginning of September. The 


Brignole, which is efteemed the beft"plum of any for fweet- 


meats; the flefh is dry, but of a rich flavour; it is ripe 
about the latter end of September. The red diaper, which 
is large, and of a very high flavour ; it ripens about the be- 
ginning of September. The Saint Catharine, which is one 
of the beft, and is much ufed for confeétionary ; it is alfo 
very good for the table, having a rich {weet juice ; arid is a 
good bearer, hanging the longeft of any upon the tree. 
Mr. Vorfyth fays he has had them in gathering fix weeks; 
it ripens about the latter end of September. "The impera- 
trice, or emprefs, which has an agreeable flavour, and ripens 
about the middle of OGtober ; it is one of the lateft plums 
and fhould not be gathered till it begins to thrivel; it will 
then eat like a fweetmeat ; and make a great addition to 
the table in the latter end of Oober and beginning of 
November. Monfieur’s, or the Wentworth, which is a 
large fruit, refembling the bonum magnum ; it ripens about 
the beginning of O€tober, and is good for preferving, but 
too fharp to be eaten raw. The winefour, or Yorkfhire 
which is one of the beft for preferving ; it is ripe in OAober. 
‘The damfon, of which a fine large fort from Shrop hire, 
railed from fuckers or ftones, is an abundant bearer, of 
rich flavour, and good for baking or preferving; it ripens 
in the latter end of September, and continues till near tie 
latter end of OGober to be good and fit for ufe. 


To thefe Mr. Forfyth adds the following lift: the admi- 


rable, 
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vable, the black damafcene, the black pear, the blue match- 
lefs, the damas noir de Tours, the Don Carlofes, the 
double-flowered, the early blue primordian, the early red 
primordian, the early amber, the early Tours or precoce de 
Tours, the early violet, the early Orleans, the fine early 
plum, the jacinthe or hyacinth, the Koa’s imperial, the 
la prune Suiffe, the la prune valeur Valentia, the match- 
lefs, the maugeron, the mufcle, the Perfian, the red queen 
miother, the royal pea, the royal dauphin, the St. Julian, 
the femina, the {mall white damafcene, the Spanifh damaf- 
cene, the ftriped-leaved, the true prune, the verte-dock or 
verdock, the whitton or nutmeg, the white bullace, the 
white Orleans, the white pear, the white perdrigon. 

The following forts are recommended by the fame writer 
as proper for a {mall garden; the jaunhative, the early da- 
mafk, the Orleans, the la royale, the green gage in different 
forts, the drap d’or, the Saint Catharine, and imperatrice ; 
the magnum bonum for baking; and the winefour for pre- 
ferving. 

The fecond fort varies with black and white, or rather 
pespenines fruit; and alfo with a red, bitter, unpleafant 
ruit. 

There are many varieties of the third fort; but the fol- 
lowing are the moft commonly cultivated, according to 
Mr. Forfyth: the mafculine, which is a {mall roundifh fruit ; 
it is the earlieit of all the apricots, ripening about the latter 
end of July ; and is chiefly efteemed for its tart tafte; when 
fully ripe, it is of a red colour towards the fun, and of a 
greenifh-yellow on the other fide. The orange, which is 
pretty large, but rather dry and infipid, and fitter for tarts 
than for the table; it is of a deep yellow colour when ripe, 
which is about the latter end of Auguft; this is confidered 
as the beft for preferving. The Algiers, which is a flatted 
oval-fhaped fruit, of a ftraw colour, juicy, and high- 
flavoured; it ripens about the middle of Auguft. The 
Roman, which is larger than the Algiers, rounder, of a 
deep yellow, and not quite fo juicy; it is ripe about the 
middle or latter end of Auguft. The Turkey, which is 
larger, and of a deeper colour than the Roman; its fhape 
more globular, and the flefh firmer and drier ; it ripens about 
the latter end of Auguft. The Breda, (brought from thence 
to England,) which is originally from Africa; it is large, 
round, and of a deep yellow colour; the flefh is foft and 
juicy; it is an excellent fruit, efpecially if ripened on a 
{tandard, becoming ripe about the latter end of Augutt. 
The Bruflels, which is held in very great efteem, on ac- 
count of its bearing fo well on ftandards, or large dwarfs ; 
it is of a middling fize, red towards the fun, with many 
dark fpots; and of a greenifh-yellow on the other fide ; it 
has a brifk flavour, is not liable to be mealy or doughy, and 
is preferred by many to the Breda; but when the Breda is 
planted as a ftandard, the fruit is more juicy and of a richer 
flavour; it ripens in Auguift on a wall, but- not before the 
latter end of September on itandards. The Moor-park, 
called alfo Anfon’s, Temple’s, and Dunmore’s Breda, which 
is a fine fruit, and ripens about the latter end of Augutft. 
The fruit of the peach kind, which was introduced from 
Paris, by his grace the duke of Northumberland, at Sion- 
houfe, in 1767, is the fineft and largeft of all apricots, and 
is generally thought to be the fame as the Moor-park; but 
upon a minute examination, the leaves will be found to 
differ ; it ripens in Auguft. The black, which has been 
very lately introduced by fir Jofeph Banks from France, 
in which country it is highly efteemed. It is obferved, that 
the trees that fir Jofeph planted in his gardens at Spring 
Grove, near Hounflow, bore fruit laft feafon (1792) for 
the firft time in this country ; but, in confequence of the 


wet and unfavourable weather, it did not arrive ut perfection. 
It ripens about the fecond week in Auguft. To the above, 
Mr. Forfyth has added the following ; the great apricot, 
the Holland apricot, the Provence apricot, the alberge, 
the angoumoife, the blotch-leaved, the Nancy apricot, 
which has a fine large fruit ; the Dutch apricot, the Grover’s 
Breda, the Perfian, the royal orange, the tranfparent, the 
Portugal apricot, which has a {mall fruit. ' 
The following are advifed as proper for {mall gardens, in 
order to have regular fucceffions of fruit. The mafculine, 
the Roman, the orange, the Breda, and the Moor-park. 
Of the fourth fort the varieties are numerous ; but the 
following are thofe moft in cultivation, per to the 
above author; the fmall May cherry, which is the firft ripe, 
and requires a good wall; one or two trees of this kind 
may be fufficient for a large garden; it is ripe in June. 
The May duke, which comes in about the fame time as the 
former, but is larger; it is an excellent cherry, and bears 
well againft a wall. The archduke, which, if permitted to 
ripen properly, is an excellent cherry; it becomes ripe in 
June and July. The Hertfordfhire cherry, which is a fort 
of heart, but firmer and of a finer flavour than hearts in 
general ; it does not ripen till the latter end of July or be- 
ginning of Auguft, which renders it the more valuable, as it 
ucceeds more early cherries. The bleeding heart, or Gaf- 
coign’s, which is a very large cherry of a long form, and 
dark colour; it has a pleafant tafte, and ripens in the latter 
end of July. The Harrifon’s heart, which is a fine cherry ; 
it was introduced from the Eaft Indies by governor Har- 
rifon, and firft cultivated at his feat of Balls in Hertford- 
fhire ; fome of the trees, Mr. Forfyth is informed, he pre- 
{ented to George I.; and they are at this time in a flourifh- 
ing ftate, bearing fruit, in Kenfington gardens ; it is ripe 
in July and Auguft. The black-heart, which is a fine 
cherry, but too well known to require any defcription. 
The Morello, or Milan, which is a very fine fruit when kept 
till the month of O&tober, and makes a very great addition 
to the defert at that time of the year; it is the beft cherry 
that we have for preferving, and for making cherry-brandy. 
The carnation, which takes its name from its colour, being 
red and white ; it is a large round cherry, but not fo fweet 
as the duke cherry; it ripens in the latter end of July. The 
yellow Spanifh, which is of an oval fhape and amber colour, 
and is a {weet pleafant fruit ; it is ripe in Auguft and Sep- 
tember. The corone, or coroun, which refembles the black- 
heart, and which is an excellent fruit, and a good bearer, 
ripening about the beginning of Auguft. The lukeward, 
which comes in foon after the former, and is alfo a fine plea- 
fant fruit, and a good bearer ; it ripens in the beginning of 
Auguft, The graffion, which is fuppofed by many to be 
the fame with Harrifon’s heart; but, upona clofe examina- 
tion, Mr. Forfyth finds it to be a different cherry ; its flefh 
is firmer and the {tone flatter; it ripens in July and Augut. 
Ronalds’s large black-heart, which was introduced into this 
country in the year 1794, from Circaffia, is a fine large 
cherry, a great bearer, and valuable as a forging fort ; it is 
well worth cultivating, ripening in the beginning of July. 
The Frafer’s black tartarian, which is a fine large fruit. 
The Frafer’s white tartarian, which is white and tranf{parent. 
Thefe cherries are excellent bearers, but particularly the 
black kind; the fruit is of a fine brifle flavour, and they 
ripen early. The lundie gean, cultivated at lord vifcount 
Duncan’s, near Dundee, which is black, and almott as 
large as a black-heart cherry ; Mr. Forfyth fays, it is now 
common in the nurferies about Edinburgh; and that Mefirs. 
Gray and Wear have had it for fome years in their nurfery 


at Brompton park. The tranfparent gean, which is a {mall 
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delicious fruit. To thefe the following lift is fubjoined ; 
the amber heart ; the black mazard; the Churchill’s heart ; 
the double-bloflomed ; the Flemifh heart ; the grofs goblet ; 
the Holman’s duke; the Jeffrey’s royal; the Kenfington 
duke ; the large Spanifh cherry ; the late large Morello; the 
Montmorency ; the ox heart, the purple heart ; the red 
heart ; the Swedifh black heart ; the South’s large black ; 
the Spanifh black; the Tradefcant’s ; the Turkey heart ; 
the weeping ; the Wentworth heart ; the white heart. 

And the following are recommended as proper for a {mall 
garden. The May duke ; the large duke cherry; the arch- 
duke cherry ; the black heart ; the Harrifon’s heart ; the 
ox heart; the Turkey heart; and the Kenfington duke 
cherry. 

The only varieties raifed by feeds from the fifth fort, are 
the black coroun, and the fmall wild cherry ; of which there 
are two or three fubvarieties, differing in the fize and colour 
of the fruit. It is obferved by the editor of Miller’s Ditti- 
onary, that the wild cherries are proper to plant in parks, 
becaufe they grow to a large fize and make beautiful trees. 
In fpring, when they are in flower, they are very ornamental ; 
the fruit is good food for birds ; and the wood is very ufeful 
for turners. Thefe trees thrive in poor land better than 
moft cther forts. The French often plant them for avenues 
to their houfes, on poor land; they alfo cultivate them in 
their woods, to cut for hoops; and the ftones are generally 
fown for raifing ftocks, to graft or bud other cherries 
upon, being of quicker growth and of longer duration. It 
is added, that the garden cherry grows)only about fifteen or 
twenty feet high, whereas this.attains forty or fifty feet in 
height, with a more ere& and lofty head. 

The fixth fort is commonly propagated in the nurferies as 
an ornamental tree or fhrub, growing well in woods, groves, 
or fields, but not in amoift foil. It bears lopping, and fuf- 
fers the grafs to grow under it. It. is fometimes called the 
clufter cherry tree. 

Method of Culture in the Plum Kind.—It is obvious that 
all the varieties were firft obtained by feed, or the ftones of 
the fruit ; and the approved kinds acquired in this manner 
were afterwards multiplied by grafting and budding, as they 
do not continue the fame forts from feed; for from the feed 
of one tree many different forts may be produced, and pro- 
bably none like the mother-tree, and very few that afford 
fruit worth eating : but when in poffeffion of any approved 
forts, they may be multiplied at pleafure, by ingrafting 
fhoots or buds of them into any kind of plum-ftocks. Of 
courfe the mode of increafing thefe trees is by grafting, 
budding, and occafionally by layers; but the two former 
are the moft ufual methods of pra¢tice. 

The two firft modes may be performed upon ftocks of 
any forts of the plum kind, which have been raifed from the 
ftones, fown nm autumn in beds of good earth, about two 
inches deep ; and when the plants are a year old, planted 
out in nurfery rows two feet and a half afunder; when, 
after having from one to two or three years’ growth, they 
are in a fit ftate for grafting or budding with the defired 
forts 3 which is performed in the ufual way, either low in 
the ftock for dwarfs, or at feveral feet height for ftandards. 
See GrarrtinG and INocuLATION. 

Thefe trees may be trained either as dwarf wall-trees, 
e{paliers, or as ftandards and half ftandards. 

When the firft thoots from the graft or bud are one year 
old, thofe of the trees defigned as dwarfs for walls, &c. 
fhould be headed. down within five or fix inches of the bot- 
tom, particularly the budded trees, in order to force out 
laterals from the lower eyes, fo as to furnifh a proper fet of 
branches, proceeding regularly from the bottom of the tree, 


to cover every part of the wall or efpalier. With regard 
to the ftandards, their firft fhoots.may either be fuffered to 
run and branch in their own way, or headed to a few eyes, 
if it feem neceflary, to force out lower laterals to give the 
head a more regular {preading form, afterwards letting them 
all take their own natural growth. 

When the ‘trees raifed in either of thefe modes are from 
one to two or three years old, they are of a proper fize for 
being: finally planted out in the garden, or other proper 
place ; though trees which are much older may be fafely re- 
moved ; but the younger they are planted where they are to 
remain, the fooner and more firmly they eftablith themfelves, 
and form for bearing. 

In the layer method, which is only practifed occafionally, 
the bufinefs may be performed any time from November till 
March, choofing the laft fummer’s fhoots, and laying them 
down by /lit-/aying ; when in one year they will be rooted, 
and muit then be feparated, and planted in nurfery rows, 
being trained either for dwarf, or {tandards, as may be 
required. 

And the double bloflom, the ftriped varieties, and the 
ftonelefs kind, are all increafed by budding or grafting upon 
any kinds of plum-ttocks, either for dwarfs, or half or full 
ftandards 

The bullace kinds are capable of being increafed by fow- 
ing the berries or {tones an inch deep in a bed of common 
earth in autumn ; but to continue the different varieties dif- 


tinét, they muit be increafed by budding, grafting, or lay- 


ing, as in the other forts. 

The proper feafon for planting all the forts of thefe trees 
is any time, in open weather, from November until March. 
And trees of all the varieties will moftly fucceed in any 
common foil, and open expofure; but fome of the beft 
forts fhould always be put for walls and efpaliers, thofe for 
walls generally having an eatt or weft afpedt, or even a fouth 
wall for fome of the choiceit forts, and a few may alfo be 
planted againft a north wall, to furnifh late fruit : and thofe 
for efpaliers may be planted round any of the open quarters, 
as alfo the ftandards. 

The trees defigned for walls and efpaliers fhould be planted 
out at fifteen or eighteen feet diftance ; though where the walls, 
&c. are rather low, eighteen or twenty feet diftance may be 
requifite, in order that, in default of a proper height of 
walling, there may be more {cope to train the branches ho- 
rizontally, But when the trees thus planted are quite young, 
as only of one year’s fhoot from the grafting or budding, they 
fhould in March be headed down, as above, to four or five 
eyes, to force out lower horizontals in the enfuing fummer ; 
which, according as they advance in length, fhould be trained 
horizontally at full length all fummer, unlefs it be neceflary 
to forward a further fupply of lower branches as faft as pot- 
fible ; in which cafe the young fhoots fhould be pinched off 
in May down to a few eyes, ed each will throw out feveral 
lateral branches the fame year, which fhould alfo be trained 
horizontally at full length during their fummer’s growth ; 
and in the winter pruning, cutting out only any fore-right 
and back fhoots, training in all the regular ones at full length ; 
as the branches of thefe trees fhould be fhortened only occa- 
fionally to procure wood to fill vacancies, as the branches 
always form fruit-fpurs firft towards their extreme parts, 
which would be deftroyed by fhortening : fo that, after 
having fhortened the firft and fecond year’s fhoots occafion- 
ally, as above, and thereby procured a proper fet of lower 
horizontals, to give the head its firft form ; tht whole may 
then be trained in entire about four, five, or fix inches 
afunder ; and accordingly as the trees fhoot, every fummer 
traming in a neceffary fupply of the regular. fhoots to fill 
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the wall, &c. at the fame tinre retrenching fuperfluities, and 
irregular and very rank luxuriant growths, training the fup- 
ply of regular wood {till at full length at the above diftances ; 
by which the trees will foon cover a large {pace, and the 

fame unfhortened branches continue bearing many years. 
See Prunine. 

The neceflity of this fort of training is obvious from all 
the forts bearing principally upon fpurs, half aa inch or an 
inch long, arifing from the fides of the branches, of from 
one or two to many years old, which, if fhortened, would 
throw out a multiplicity of ufelefs wood, and hardly any 
fruit-fpurs. 

All the forts of wall and efpalier trees of this fort fhould 
be pruned twice every year, as in f{ummer and winter, in order 
to retrench the fuperfluities of each year, and all fore-right 
and other irregular fhoots, and bad wood, and to train ina 
neceffary portion of young wood where wanted to fill vacan- 
cies, or to fupply the place of decayed, worn-out, and other 
bad branches. 

The ftandard trees fhould be trained as full ftandards and 
half ftandards, budding or grafting the former fix feet high, 
and the latter only three or four ; both kinds being worked 
low in the ftock, training the firit fhoots to thofe heights for 
ftems, then fuffering them to branch and form heads: thefe 
may be planted out at from twenty to thirty feet diftance, 
‘letting heads form naturally. 

Mr. Forfyth advifes, that in choofing the trees the fame 
dire€tions fhould be obferved as for apricots. Clean ftraight 
plants, with fingle ftems, fhould be employed, as thofe with 
two never make handfome trees on walls or ftandards, and 
the border fhould be managed as direéted for apricots ; 
digging the holes the fame width and depth, and loofening 
the bottom: then fill up the holes with fine frefh loam, or 
the mould that was ufed the preceding year for melon and 
cucumber beds ; being careful to keep the mould a proper 
height above the border, and the roots of the trees as near 
the furface as poffible, fpreading them horizontally. When 
there are any tap-roots, they fhould always, he fays, be cut 
off, as fhould alfo the fine hairy roots, as they are liable to 
get mouldy and rot, and thereby bring on a putrefaction of 
the mould about the root of the tree. When the roots are 
not fpread near the furface of the ground, it will, he fays, 
prevent the fun and air from penetrating to them; and the 
fruit, of courfe, will not have fo fine a flavour. He further 
advifes that the {tems of young plum-trees fhould never be 
cut when firft planted, but be left till the buds begin to break, 
when they may be headed down to five or more eyes, always 
obferving to leave an odd one “for the leading thoet ; always 
cutting floping towards the wall, and as near to an eye as 
poffible. ‘Thus managed, the fhoots will foon fill the wall 
with fine wood. When it is found that fome of the fhoots 
are too luxuriant, they may have the tops pinched off with 
the finger and thumb, as above, about the beginning of 
June in the firft year after planting ; by doing which plenty 
of wood may be obtained to fill the bottom of the wall. He 
adds, that a great deal depends on the firft and fecond year’s 
management of the trees. 

With refpeét to the diftance from each other at which 
plum-trees fhould be planted againft a wall, it depends 
on the height of the wall. If the wall be ten feet high, 
which is the common height, they may be planted at 
eight yards diftance from tree to tree; but if the wall 
be twelve feet high, or more, feven yards will be fufh- 
cient. - For his part, he prefers a wall of ten or twelve 
feet, which will, he thinks, be found high enough, if 
the branches are trained horizontally ; by which means the 
‘tree will be much more fruitful, and not grow fo lux- 
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uriantly. He further adds, that by training an upright 
fhoot on the plums, as direéted for pears, fine kind fhoots 
may be gotten from the fides. ‘The leading thoot thould 
be fhortened, leavug it from one t» two Ret long, ac- 
cording to its ftrength. If the leading thoot be very 
{trong, it may, he thinks, be topped twice in the fummer, 
as for pears, and at the fame time repeating the fame every 
year till the wall is filled to the top. He would always re- 
commend, where it is convenient, to allot one wall for 
plums and another for cherries, as they always thrive beft by 
themfelves, or when diftin&. 

As there will be plum-trees to fpare, that were planted 
between pear-trees, when they begin to meet, thefe fhould 
be planted againit another wall, or as dwarf {tandards. 
Thofe intended for ftandards fhould be prepared in the 
following manner. The year before they are to be planted 
they fhould be cut in the fide-fhoots at different lengths 
from one foot to three, according to the fize of the trees ; 
fuffering them to grow rude all the fummer, neither nailing 
in nor cutting the fides and fore-right fhoots. And fome time 
during the winter the ground round their roots fhould be 
opened, cutting in the {trong ones, which will caufe them 
to put forth fine young fibres; then filling in the earth. 
In the following autumn, or during the winter, the fooner 
the better, they fhould be tranfplanted out as ftandards. 
And in tranfplanting of the trees, efpecially large ones, he 
confiders it to be oF great confequence that they be placed 
in the fame pofition (that is, having the fame parts facing 
the fame points of the compafs) as formerly. If notice be 
taken when a tree is cut down, it will, he fays, be found 
that three parts in four of the growth are on the north fide. 
When it is intended to plant them againft a wail, they 
fhould never be cut in the fide fhoots, but only the roots ; 
by this method the trees will, he fays, bear fruit the firft 
year after tranfplanting, and there will be a great faving of 
time and money. He has often tranf{planted old plum-trees 
that have been headed down that have made very fine roots, 
which he has divided, and thereby obtained four or five trees 
from one, cutting them fo as to form them into heads. 
«¢ Some that were tranfplanted in 1798 were in iull bloflom 
in 1799, producing fome fruit, and in 1800 bearing a full 
crop.”’ 

tt is recommended further by the fame author, that 
‘‘ the ground in the borders and quarters where freth trees 
are to be planted fhould be well trenched, two {pits deep 
at leat, to give the roots room to run into the frefh-itirred 
ground.”? And he fays, that when the trees are planted 
without ftirring the mould they feldom thrive well. 

He advifes, that ‘when plum-trees are planted for 
ftandards in an orchard which is to be kept for grafs, they 
fhould be in rows at the diltance of twenty yards from each 
other. If in the kitchen garden for itandards, he would 
always recommend the planting of dwarfs.’” The tree 
may be trained up to have a ftem of about three feet high, 
at the diftance of feventeen yards. Ir the garden is laid 
out with crots-walks, or foot-paths, about three feet wide, 
the borders fhould be made fix treet broad, pianting the trees 
in the middle of them. «“ In the royal gardens at Ken- 
fington, which are very long and narrow, and where the 
winds are very hurtful, he has,” he fays, “* planted two rows 
of apple-trees, intermixed with other fruit-trees, alteruat. ly, 
one row on each fide of the middle walk | which runs the 
whole length of the garden), at the diftance of feventeen 
yards from each other. He has alfo made crols-walks of 
three feet broud at the diftance of feventy yards, with 
borders on each fide fix feet wide, having two rows of trees 
in each border, about twelve or fourteen feet aiunder. 

Thefe 
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Thefe dwarf-trees are very ufeful in breaking the force of 
high winds, and are at the fame time of fuch a height, that 
aman ftanding on the ground may gather the fruit. As 
plum-trees may be planted in the fame manner and for the 
fame purpofe as the above, he can have the quarters clear 
for crops for the kitchen, and a free air be admitted, which 
can never be had where efpaliers are planted. Dwarf 
ftandards can,”’ he fays, “* be kept to what fize you pleafe ; 
they look much handfomer than efpaliers, and produce a 
greater quantity of fruit.” 

In regard to the method of managing and reftoring old 
decayed trees of this fort, he remarks, that he has reftored 
‘< fome of them which were fo far decayed as to have only 
from one to two or three inches of bark left ; they are now 
completely filled up with found wood, with large heads, 
which at four years’ growth filled a wall fixteen feet high, 
and are at this time full of fine fruit ; fome of the ftems are 
feveral inches in circumference, bearing treble the crops 
produced by young trees that have been planted three 
times as long as they have been headed down. Where the 
trunks are become hollow, he always cuts out all the 
loofe rotten parts, and alfo examines the roots, cutting off 
what is rotten, injured, or decayed. This method fhould,”’ 
he fays, ‘¢ be puriued with all hollow and decayed trees; and, 
if properly executed, they may be fo completely filled up, 
as fcarcely to leave a mark behind, even where the wood is 
totally decayed. He has had fhoots from trees of this fort 
which have been headed, that have grown upwards of feven 
feet long, and as large as a walking-{tick, in one fummer : 
this fhould never be fuffered; but they fhould be pinched 
off with the finger and thumb, in the beginning of June, 
clofe to an eye or a bud, unlefs the wall be filled to the 
top; in which cafe they fhould never be cut while they 
continue to bear handfome fruit. Before they begin to 
ceafe from bearing, you muft always,” he fays, ‘* begin with 
fhortening every other fhoot, leaving them only from fix 
inches to a foot long, and nail them in till the fecond year, 
taking care to rub off the fuperfluous and {trong fore-right 
fhoots : by that time they will begin to bear: then cut out 
the others that have done bearing: by this method you will,” 
he thinks, «* keep the trees in a flourifhing ftate. When the 
branches are thus managed, they will frequently throw out 
{mall dugs, or fore-right fhoots, about an inch or two long, 
which will flower next year. They fhould never be 
fhortened till after the fruit is fet, and become about the 
fize of a large pea; by that time the leaves will have 
covered the fruit, and be able to proteé it from the in- 
clemency of the weather. You may now fhorten thefe 
fhoots clofe to the fruit, which will leave them from one 
to two inches long. This method he has practifed with 
great fuccefs for feveral years. By leaving thefe fhort fore- 
right fhoots, the fruit is,’? he fays, ** proteGted till it is out 
of danger of being killed by the froft, or ftunted by the 
cold north and north-weft winds that happen about the 
latter end of March and the beginning of April. The 
cold chilling rain and fnow, which are alfo very injurious to 
the fruit, will be thrown off by the branches {tanding out 


from the trees. He by no means likes to fee great {purs - 


ftanding out from the wall; for they are always fure to be 
injured by the froft’ and cold winds. When the fhoots are 
left naked, he has often feen the plums turn yellow, and 
drop after they have grown to aconfiderable fize, from their 
being expofed to the cold frofty winds and rain. They 
fhould, therefore,’’ he thinks, in cold and frofty weather, 
be covered in the fame manner as apricots. Plums are,”’ he 
remarks, ‘ more tender than any other fort of ftone-fruit, 
owing to the flower-cup dropping fooner than that of 


peaches, ne¢tarines, &c. Ad they are very liable to decay 
after cutting off large limbs or branches, which always 
brings on the gum and canker, if it be left to nature to 
perform the cure. He would, therefore, recommend the 
application of the compofition (in the fame manner as 
dire€&ted for other forts of fruit-trees,) to every fhoot where 
the knife touches ; as foon as the trees are cut and nailed.’’ 
And with the intention of having the fruit large and fine, 
care muft be taken to thin it where too thick; but that 
muft not be done too foon, left it fould be pinched by the 
cold. The fruit ought to be of the fize of a {mall marble, 
and well fheltered by the leaves, before any attempt is 
made to do this, He advifes never to pull off the leaves 
that fhelter the fruit, till it is full-grown and begins to 
turn. See AM¥GDALUS. 

In conclufion it is alfo obferved, that * he has taken up 
feveral old trees from the walls, when they have grown too 
near each other, and planted them out as ftandards, at the 
fame time fhortening their branches to form handfome 
heads, which are now full of fine fruit.”? Thefe hints and 
dire€tions are highly deferving of attention, as being the 
refult of much pra¢tical experience. 

Method of Culture in the Apricot Kind.—Thefe trees are 
increafed by budding them upon any kind of plum-ftocks, 
for which purpofe they are raifed from the itones of the 
fruit, fown in autumn in beds of light earth two inches 
deep ; when they will come up the following f{pring, and 
in autumn or fpring after be fit to plant out im nurfery- 
rows ; when in a year or two they will be fit to bud for 
dwarfs for walls, &c.; but for half ftandards and full 
ftandards they muft have three, four, or five years’ growth, 
and be trained up with ftems from three or four to fix feet 
high; though fometimes the budding for ftandards is per- 
formed low in the ftock, and the firit fhoot trained up for 
a ftem. 

‘Lhe operation of budding fhould be performed in Auguft, 
being careful to procure fhoots frem which to take the 
buds from trees of the beft forts, performing the operation in 
the ufual way. See INocuLATION. 

The buds fhoot in the following {pring ; at which time, 
before they begin to pufh, the ftock fhould be headed 
down a little above the infertion of the bud; foon after 
which the buds will fhoot and advanee rapidly, and by 
autumn form a large fhoot, and the trees are then proper 
for planting out for good, efpecially the dwarfs intended 
for wall:trees ; or fume may remain a year or two longer in 
the nurfery, and be trained in a proper manner for planting 
againft walls ; and others for ftandards. But whether they 
remain in the nurfery, or are planted out into the borders, 
the fir't fhoot from the bud fhould, in the March following, 
be headed down to four or five eyes, to procure lower 
horizontal branches, 2s in the plum. 

When thofe intended for wall-trees are of one year’s 
growth with their firft fhoots or head entire, they are of a 
proper fize for planting out finally where they are to remain. 
They may be planted out any time in open weather, from 
Otober until the beginning of March, choofing a fouth 
wall for the early and fome other kinds, to come in for- 
ward; but as thofe expofed to the full fouth fun are apt 
to become foon mealy, it is proper to plant a principal fup- 
ply againit eaft and weft walls. 

Mr. Forfyth, however, thinks ‘ the beft time for plantin 
apricots is in autumn, as foon as the leaf begins to fall. 
The perfon who goes to the nurfery for the plants fhould,”’ 
he fays, * make choice of thofe which have the ftrongeft and 
cleaneft items; and if he can procure fuch as have been 
headed down, (to ufe the phrafe of the nurferymen,) of two 
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or three years’ growth, they will bear and fill the walls 
much fooner than thofe which have not been fo treated. 
He fhould make choice of trees with one ftem; or, if they 
have two, one of them fhould be cut off; for by planting 
thofe with two ftems the middle of the tree is left naked, 
and of courfe one-third of the wall remains uncovered.’’ 
And though it is a practice with many to make choice of 
thofe with the fmalleft ftems, he thinks they always make 
weaker fhoots than the others. 

Thefe trees fucceed in any common foil ; they are ufually 
planted in a range clofe along the wall, at eighteen feet 
diftance, with their heads entire, which fhould be faftened 
either to the wall or to ftout ftakes, one to each tree, to 
preferve them fteady until fpring, when they muft have 
their firft pruning, &c. 

Mr. Forfyth, however, directs, that “ if the borders 
wherein the trees are to be planted be new, they fhould be 
made two feet and a half or three feet deep, of good light 
frefh loam ;”’ and that, ‘¢ if the trees are to be planted in 
old borders, where the earth has been injured by the roots 
of the former trees, it will be neceflary to take out the old 
mould at leaft three feet deep, and four feet wide, filling 
up the hole with frefh loam, taking care to plant the trees 
about eight inches higher than the level of the old border, 
to allow for the finking of the earth, that they may not be 
too deep in the ground.” 

After being planted, if the trees are only one year old 
with their firft head from the bud entire, they fhould be 
headed down in the {pring to four or five eyes, to force 
out branches below; after which the trees fhould have 
water in dry weather, and the fhoots from all the re- 
maining eyes fhould in fummer be nailed up ‘regularly 
to the wall at their full length; and if any fore-right or 
back fhoots come out, they fhould be rubbed off, being 
careful to continue the regular fhoots to the wall all 
fummer and the following winter; and in {pring each 
fhoot fhould be fhortened to about eight, ten, or twelve 
inches, according to their ftrength, leaving the lower 
ones on each fide rather the longeft; this pruning 
fhort being {till neceflary, in order to procure a further 
fupply of pe branches, that every part of the wall may 
be occupied quite from the bottom; having particular 
attention to preferve nearly an equal number of branches 
arranging on each fide of the tree, nailing them clofe to the 
wall horizontally, four, five, or fix inches afunder. In the 
fummer following, each horizontal branch will puth out 
three or four, or more, new fhoots, of which, if any rife 
fore-right and behind the branches, they fhould be rubbed 
off early in the feafon, nailing in all the regular fide-fhoots 
at full length during the fummer, except it 1s neceflary to 
pinch any particular fhoot early to filla vacancy. Ir the 
winter pruning, if there be any fuperfluities, or irregular 
growths left in fummer, they fhould be cut out clofe, and 
all the regular-placed neceflary fhoots be fhortened, though 
they fhould not now be pruned fo fhort as in the two firft 
years, only cutting each fhoot according to its ftrength, 
from about eight or ten to fifteen or eighteen inches 
long : as the head of the tree is now tolerably well-formed, 
therefore pruning only fo as to obtain a further fupply of 
wood, and a produétion of fruit; for as thefe trees bear 
principally upon the year-old wood, it is proper to train 
in a general f{upply of young fhoots, of each year, in every 
part ; the fame fhoots producing at the fame time both a 
crop of fruit and a fupply of wood for next year’s bearing. 
The annual fupply of wood muft always, however, be 
fhortened in the winter pruning ; for if left entire it would 
produce only fome fhoots near to the top, and Jeave the 


bottom naked, {o asin a few years the whole tree would 
become very thin of bearing-wood below, and bear only a 
little towards the extreme part of the branches. And as 
thefe trees bear alfo upon fhort fpurs, arifing upon the 
two years-old branches, it is proper to preferve them 
wherever they appear, only retrenching fuch as project con- 
fiderably fore-right ; leaving all thofe of one or two. inches 
long, as the young fhoots of one year’s growth are the 
principal bearers: thofe produced one year bear fruit the 
next, and a general fupply muft be every year retained, and 
not fhortened in fummer, which would force out laterals 
from every eye, and f{poil the fhoots for next year’s bearing ; 
but in the winter pruning, a general fhortening is neceflary, 
according to the ftrength of the tree, and the fituation and 
ftrength of the refpective fhoots, and the whole tree fhould 
then be regulgrly nailed to the wall. 

Mr. Forfyth fays, that “* when the trees are planted, 
they fhould by no means be headed down till the month of 
April or May, when they begin to throw out frefh fhoots : 
{trong trees fhould be cut a foot from the ground; and 
thofe that are weak, about half that length. But in back- 
ward feafons, they fhould not be headed down fo early ; 
never until the buds are fairly broken: always obferving to 
cut floping towards the wall, and as near to an eye as pof- 
fible, that the young leading fhoots may cover the cut ; 
which operation fhould be again performed in the next 
March or April: the fhoots that are then thrown out muft 
be trained horizontally, to cover the wall; the number of 
thefe to be left ought to be from three to fix on each fide, 
according to the ftrength of the main fhoot ; taking care 
to rub off with the finger and thumb the fore-right fhoots 
all over the tree, except a few which may be wanted to fill 
up the wall, near the body of it: and in the fecond year 
the horizontal fhoots muft be fhortened in the fame manner, 
according to their growth; and fo on every year, till the 
wall fhall be completely covered from top to bottom.” 

He adds, that “ it is a frequent practice with fome gar- 
deners, to head down the irees at the time of planting ; 
which often proves fatal to them.” 

Thefe trees muft be pruned twice a-year, as in fummer 
and winter. 

In the fummer pruning, the irregularity of the numerous 
fhoots fhould be reformed, beginning in May or early in 
June, and rubbing or cutting off clofe all fore-right and 
back fhoots, and all fuperfluities or very rude growths ; re- 
taining, however, in every part a full fupply of the regular 
fide-fhoots, as fucceflion-wood for the next year’s bearing, 
training them in at full length, as above, to remain till the 
winter pruning ; as it is of importance to leave more than a 
fufficiency of the well-placed fhoots at this feafon, to have 
plenty in every part to choofe from in the general winter 
pruning. See PRUNING. : 

In the winter pruning a general reform fhould be made in 
all the branches and fhoots, retrenching all worn-out and old 
naked branches ill-furnifhed with bearing-wood ; at the fame 
time feleGting and retaining, in every part, the beft fhoots for 
the next fummer’s bearing, cutting out clofe all the fuper- 
fluous or unneceflary and ill-placed fhoots, and reducin 
part of the former year’s bearers and unfruitful old branches 
in every part of the tree, to make due room to train the 
neceflary fupply of young wood at proper diftances ; being 
careful in retrenching the old wood occafionally, to prune 
it down either to a young fhoot, or to fome convenient 
branch it fupports, which is furnifhed with one or more 
{uch fhoots, fo as every branch may alfo terminate in a 
young fhoot for its leader, cutting off all {mall fhoots arif- 
ing from the fides of the main ones, and letting the general 
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fupply of young wood in every part be now fhortened 
moderately, according to their ftrength: the {maller fhoots 
may be cut to about eight or ten inches, the middling ones 
to twelve or fifteen, and the ftrong fhoots to eighteen inches 
or two feet long, pruning them generally to a wood-bud, 
in order to obtain a fhoot at the end fora leader. All 
dead wood, cankered parts, decayed fpurs, and ftumps 
fhould be cut out; and as foon as one tree is pruned, let it 
be direétly nailed, which fhould be performed with great 
regularity, training all the branches, &c. horizontally, as 
ftraight and clofe to the wall as poflible, at equal diftances. 
See eer 

When thefe trees are of a flrong vigorous growth, the 
fhoots fheuld be left thicker or more abundant than in 
moderate fhooting trees, fhortening them lefs in propor- 
tion, that by dividing the fap among many and a greater 
extent of branches, the luxuriancy may be reftrained, as 
the more the ftrong young wood in a luxuriant tree is 
pruned, or the fhoots fhortened, the more vigorous the 
tree fhoots, and produces little fruit. See AmycGpaLus. 

The old trees fhould be well attended to in pruning, to 
continue them in a good fruitful ftate, by encouraging 
young wood in proper abundance ; as by this care the trees 
not only more certainly produce crops, but the fruit gene- 
rally rrpens earlier, and has a peculiar richer vinous flavour. 
As thefe old trees are apt to run up naked below in the 
main branches, care fhould be taken, when young wood ad- 
vances in thefe parts, as well as in all vacant fpaces, to 
preferve it fo as to continue all the parts of the tree, from 
bottom upwards, regularly furnifhed with bearing wood. 

In refpect to old decayed trees, Mr. Forfyth fays, « it 
has been the general practice to train wall-trees in the form 
of a fan, which occafions the fap to rife too freely to the 
top, leaving the lower part almott naked; fo that fearcely 
one quarter of the wall is covered with bearing wood.’’ 
He fays, that, “in that cafe, it will be neceflary to cut 
down the whole of the tree as near to the place where it 
was budded as pofllible, always cutting it at an eye or a 
joint: if there fhould be any young fhoots on the lower 
part of the tree, it will be proper:to leave them, training 
them horizontally, which will check the flow ef the fap, 
and thereby render them much more fruitful.”? He adds, 
that, ‘ very frequently, when large branches have been cut 
off in a carelefs manner, and the wounds left to nature, 
the whole tree is infeéted with the gum and canker ; which, 
if not checked, will in a fhort time totally ruin it: the 
belt remedy im this cafe is,”? he thinks, « carefully to pare off 
the cankered part of the bark with a draw-knife, or other 
convenient inftrument. You will frequently find the white 
mner bark infeéted, which mutt alfo be cut away, till no 
appearance of infection remains ; this may be eafily known 
by the brown or black {pots, like dots made with a pen, 
of which not one muft be fuffered to remain: all the 
branches fo cut and pared fhould,”? he fays, “ be immedi- 
ately covered with the compofition in a liquid ftate.”? And 
“as we fometimes fee walls with all the trees infe@ted, it 
will in that cafe be moég prudent to cut every other tree, 
leaving the reft for a fupply of fruit till thofe which are 
cut begin to bear; this will be in the fecond or third year. 
When trees are in a very bad condition, they fhould,’’ he 
thinks, “be cut in a partial manner, taking off the worft 
‘branches firft, particularly thofe in the middle of the tree, 
always cutting as near to the graft as poflible; or every 
other branch may at firft be taken out, leaving the reft to 
bear ; by which means there will be a fupply of fruit, 
while the other parts of the tree are renovating : it fhould 
be remembered, however, that all the cankered bark muft 


be cut off without lofs of time; otherwife the new wood 
will be infeéted. Old trees thus headed down will,’’ he fays, 
“‘ {ometimes throw out very {trong and vigorous fheots, 
which it may be neceflary to top, as it will caufe them to 
throw out fide fhoots, and foon fill up the wall with fine 
bearing wood; but they fhould never be fuffered to have 
any fore-right {purs, except little dugs: the topping fhould 
be done in the beginning of June, which will caufe the 
tree to produce fine bearing weod for the next year: thofe 
trees muft be pruned in March following, thortening the 
fhoots from fifteen to fix inches, but according to their 
ftrength, always leaving the ftrongeft fhoots lengeft. And 
wherever the knife has been ufed, the compofition muft,”? he 
fays, ‘¢ be immediately applied.” 

It is alfo obferved, that “ after the fall of the leaf, it will 
be proper to unnail the young fhoots, leaving only a few to 
prevent the tree from being broken by the wind. By this 
method they will be more expofed to the fun and air, 
which will ripen and harden the wood much more fpeedily 
than if they be left nailed.”” He adds, that * he has a 
great. diflike to autumnal pruning of fruit-trees, of all 
kinds of ftone-fruit in particular; for by pruning at that 
feafon you feldom fail to bring on the canker: and no 
fruit-trees are more liable to this difeafe than the apricot : 
the reafon is obvious,—the great acidity in thefe trees, the 
expofure of the wounds, and the dormant ftate of the fap, 
predifpofe to mortification; whereas, in {prig, when the 
fap is beginning to flow, and will follow the knife, the lips 
will quickly grow: if the branches are fmall, a frefh bark 
and frefh wood will in one feafon completely cover the 
wound; but if large, a time proportionate to their fize 
will be occupied: this procefs, however, is manifeftly much 
accelerated by the application of the compofition, which ex- 
cludes the air and wet from the air and fap-veflels of the 
secs 

In regard to the ftandard trees, they fometimes in favour- 
able feafons bear plentifully, particularly the Breda and 
Bruffels apricot, either in half or full ftandards; the half 
{tandards are more out of the power of the winds and 
cold air. : 

Thefe fhould be planted in a fheltered warm fituation in 
the full fun, that they may have a greater chance of fetting 
a good crop of fruit, and of ripening more effe@tually with 
a rich flavour: their culture is nearly the fame as that. of 
other ftandard fruit-trees: they require but little pruning, 
only juft to reduce or retrench any very irregular growth 
or out-growing rambler, or occafionally to regulate con- 
fufed crowding branches, and to cut out decayed wood ; 
all which fhould be performed generally in winter. 


Covering and proteéting. the Bloffoms and young Fruit.—As 


trees of this kind planted againit walls bloffom very early, 
both bloffom and young fruit are very liable to be injured 
by frofts and cutting blafts; it is therefore ufeful to afford 
occafional proteétio:, in unfavourable feafons, to fome of 
the forwardeft and moft valuable kinds, either with mats 
fufpended over the trees, or twigs of evergreens ftuck be- 
tween the branches, beginning the covering as foon as the 
bloffom begins to expand, and continuing it till the fruit is 
fairly fet; the mais to be ufed only on, nights and in bad 
weather, but the evergreens to remain conftantly till all 
danger is patt. 

Mr. Forfyth remarks, that “ in fevere weather they 
ought to be covered before the flowers begin to expand ; 
for he has often feen the bloffoms drop off before they 
opened ; and he afferts, that the bett covering is old fifh- 
nets, which fhould be put on three-fold; and if a few 
branches of dry fern are ftuck in among the nena 
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fore the nets are put on, they will aflift greatly in breaking 
the force of the high winds.’? The common practice of 
covering with mats in the night, and taking them off in 
the day, by frequently expofing the trees to the cutting 
winds, does, he thinks, more harm than goed. And the 
covering with branches of {pruce-fir and yew, by being too 
clofe, he fuppofes, encourages a blight, and caufes the 
leaves of the trees to curl, and the fhoots to break very 
weak ; whereas the nets admit a free circulation of the air, 
and at the fame time break the force of the wind: when 
it happens to rain or {now in the fore part of the night, 
and freeze towards the morning, the drops are, he fays, 
found hanging in icicles on the mefhes, while the tree is 
almoft dry ; when the fhoots become pretty long, and the 
leaves expand to cover the fruit, it will be neceflary, he 
fays, to keep the net clear from the tree, by placing forked 
flicks, from fix inches to a foot long, between it and the 
wall; this will prevent the fhoots and leaves from growing 
through the net; the forked end of the fticks fhould rett 
againit the methes of the net. See AmMyGDALUs. 

Thinning out the Fruit.—In fome feafons thefe trees fet 
many more fruit than can attain perfection; and as they 
fometimes are placed very clofe, or often in clufters, and fit 
clofe to the branches without any yielding footftalks, as in 
cherries, &c. they, in their advancing growth, muft. im- 
poverifh and thruft one another off; thinning becomes ne- 
ceflary, which in wall-trees particularly fhould not be 
omitted, and it is alfo proper occafionally in ftandards in fome 


_ degree. This bufinefs fhould be begun when about the fize 


of large cherries, &c. and fhould be done with great regu- 
larity, leaving the largeft, fairelt, and beft fituated to grow 
to maturity, moftly all fingly, or at leaft never more than 
two at the fame eye, but mof commonly fingle in the large 
kinds. The fruit thinned off makes excellent tarts, and 
fhould always be faved for that purpofe, and for which ufe 
they may be thinned by degrees, both in. wall-trees and 
ftandards ; but not in the former, fo as to leave the fuper- 
abundant fruit to grow large in any confiderable degree, nor 
in great quantity, to rob the continuing crop of its proper 
nourifhment ; for this ufe they fhould always be gathered 
before they ftone, or harden in the heart or middle. 

Method of Forcing Apricots.—I1n this method the fruit 
is obtained much more early than in the natural way, and is 
effeéted by having the trees in hot-houfes, or on hot-walls, 
or in bark hot-beds. 

The proper trees for this purpofe are the dwarfs, trained 
as wall or efpalier trees, but fometimes as {mall low ftandards : 
they are moftly trained in the full ground till advanced to 
fome degree of bearing, and then planted in the borders of 
the forcing-houfe and hot-wall, and trained in the manner of 
wall-trees, to a light open trellis; fome alfo, as fmall dwarf 
ftandards, placed forward in the former, or occafionally in 
pots, and introduced in the fame fituation ; im all of which, 
the trees, being well frefh-rooted in their places, are forced 
at the proper feafon by means either of fire-heat, or bark- 
bed, or fometimes both occafionally in forcing-houfes, but 
in hot-walls moftly by the former ; the forcing-houfes and 
hot-walls have moftly flues for fire-heat, and fometimes the 
former have a pit fora bark-bed; but where this is not the 
cafe, the whole bottom fpace is formed of good earth, and 
the trees planted in are generally in aflemblage with peaches, 
ne€tarines, plums, &c. as the fame degree of heat is {uitable 
to the whole. 

_ The proper feafon to begin the work of forcing is prin- 
cipally in January, or early in the following month; when, 
or rather a little time before, the giaffes are fhut clofe ; and 
at the proper time the fires made in the furnace moderately 
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every evening and morning, to heat the flues ina proper 
degree, to afford a moderate regular heat, to warm the in- 
ternal air to a proper degree, which forwards the trees to 
early bloffoming and fruiting ; having frefh air moderately 
admitted in fine days, and more freely when there is a warm 
fun ; being fometimes watered both in the earth and over the 
branches after the bloflom is pafled, and the fruit fairly fet. 
See Forcine-Frame, &c./ 

Culture in the Cherry Kind.—Thefe are all increafed by 
grafting, and budding them upon ftocks of any of the 
cherry kind, raifed from the ftones of the fruit of any of the 
forts; but for having larger-growing trees, for ftandards, 
walls, and efpalicrs, the moft general ftocks ufed are the 
wild black and red cherry, railed from the ftones of the 
fruit ; they, however, grow upon any fort of thefe ftocks, 
and likewife take upon plums, though thefe ftocks are not 
proper for general ufe; they are alfo capable of growing 
upon laurel-ftocks ; which, however, is only praétifed for 
curiofity, fuffering a {mall part of the {tock to grow up to 
fhew the fingularity of the two forts growing upon the fame 
root. All the varieties likewife take upon the bird-cherry 
{tocks; but this fhould only be praétifed when it is required 
to dwarf any of them as much as poffible; which, in this 
way, are proper to train for {mall dwarf trees, either to 
plant in pots, or in the open borders, and in pots for forcing, 
or to plant in the berders of a forcing-frame. See Forcine- 
Frame. 

But for general ufe, ftocks either of any of the common 
cherry varieties ; or, to have larger trees, the wild cherry- 
{tocks, fhould be ufed, as being the freeft fhooters and of 
longeft duration ; though, in raifing the ftocks, it is from 
the {tones of the fruit, which fhould be fown in autumn in 
beds of light earth, covering them near two inches deep ; 
they come up in the fpring, and in the autumn or {pring 
following, if the plants are ftrong, plant them out in nur- 
fery rows two feet and a half afunder, to remain for graft- 
ing, &c. which, when about the fize of a large goofe-quill 
to that of aperfon’s little finger, or little more, they are fit 
to work for dwarf trees; but for ftandards, they muft have 
at leaft four years’ growth, as they mutt be grafted at five 
or fix feet height. And to have trees of more moderate 
grewth either for walls, {mall itandards, or dwarfs, the 
Morello and {mall May cherry ftocks may be proper. 

The grafting and budding of all the forts is performed in 
the ufual way, though the former is moft proper for general 
practice, as they are not fo liable to gum in the grafted part 
asin that of the budded trees. ‘Though both methods may 
be occafionally ufed, and may be praétifed as the ftocks 
oceur in proper growth, &c. whip-grafting is the moft 
proper, for the molt part, in this method of raifing them ; 
the budding is performed in the common way ; the grafting 
fhould be done in the fpring, as February and, March, and 
the budding in fummer, as June or July ; the dwarfs fhould 
be grafted or budded near the ground, and the half and full 
{tandards from three to fix feet high ; the grafted trees fhoot 
the fame year, and the budded ones the {pring following. 

When the firft fhoots frem the graft or bud are a year old, 
thefe of the dwarf forts for walis, &c. muft be fhortened 
down in March or beginning of April, to five, fix, or eight 
inches long, according to their ftrength; to procure lateral 
fhoots to a the head, and the ftandards may be fhortened 
or left entire as the cafe requires. When wanted to form a 
{preading head, the firft fhoots fhould be fhortened to force 
out lower branches; after this, the branches of the dwarfs 
and ftandards remain moftly at their full length ; and while 
the trees continue in the nurfery, thofe defigned for walls, 
&c. fhould be trained to ftakes, in a proper pofition, occa- 
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jionally pinching or pruning young fhoots of the year early 
in fummer, down to a few eyes or buds where neceflary, in 
order to procure a production of lateral branches the fame 
feafon, to train in for a further fupply of young wood, to 
increafe the expanfion of the branches as foon as poffible to 
continue entire. 

When the trees have from one or two to five or fix years’ 
growth they are proper for beimg finally planted out ; 
though, if planted when their heads are not more than two 
or three years old, they fucceed much better than larger 
trees. Mr. Forfyth advifes the fame attention in choofing 
thefe trees, as for apricots, peaches, and nedtarines, and 
that they fhould be headed down the firit year. 

The feafon for planting them out is any time in open 
weather, from the end of OGtober or beginning of Novem- 
ber till March. 

The wall and efpalier trees fhould be planted eighteen or 
twenty feet diftant ; and where the walls are tolerably high, 
a half, or a full ftandard may be planted in the fpaces 
between the dwarfs, that while thefe cover the bottom and 
middle, the ftandards may cover the upper part of the wall. 

When thofe planted again{t walls or efpaliers were planted 
when only one year old from the grafting, &c. with the firft 
fhoot from the graft or bud entire, they fhould be pruned 
fhort in March or beginning of April, to furnifh lateral 
branches ; but if they were headed in the nurfery, and hori- 
zontal branches obtained, they muift not be fhortened after- 
wards, except occafionally in particular fhoots to fill a va- 
eancy ; asthe fruit-{purs iirft rife towards the upper end of 
the branches, a general fhortening would not only cut away 
the fruitful parts, but force out a great deal of ufelefs wood. 
The neceflary branches, arifing every year after the firft 
heading down, fhould be trained horizontally at full length, 
five or fix inches afunder; and where wood is wanted fome 
adjacent young fhoot may be pinched in May or early in 
June, or fhortened in the {pring following, when it will puth 
forth two or three laterals ; being careful to retrench all 
fore-right and other irregular-placed {hoots, and continue 
training the regular branches {till at full length at equal 
diftances, till they have filled the proper fpace of walling or 
efpalier. 

In thefe trees the bearing-wood does not want renewing 
annually, the fame branches continuing bearing feveral years, 
and only want renewing with young wood occafionally, as 
any branch becomes barren or an ill bearer, except in the 
Morello, which generally bears the moft abundantly in the 
year-old young wood; a general fucceflional fupply of each 
year’s fhoots fhould therefore be retained for fucceffional 
bearers. 

The trees in all the forts fhould be pruned twice every 
year ; a fummer pruning being given early in the feafon, to 
retrench all the fuperfluous fhoots foon after they are pro- 
duced, likewife all fore-right and other ill-placed fhoots, and 
rank wood, as foon as poffible ; and to pinch fhoots where 
wood is wanted, fo as there may be as little pruning as 
poflible upon the older wood, which is apt to gum by much 
cutting ; retaining, however, a general moderate fupply of 
the regular placed fhoots to choofe from in the winter 
pruning, training the whole at full length ; and in the winter 
pruning» examining the general branches, old and young, both 
in the former trained bearers, and the retained fhoots of the 
preceding fummer, retaining all the fruitful and regular 
placed former trained branches; and if, among thefe, any 
irregularity, diforderly or improper growths occur, the whole 
fhould be reformed by proper occafional pruning. In old 
trees, as well as others, it is proper to retrench any worn- 
out or declined naked branches, which are deftitute of bear- 


ing-wood, or fruitful fpurs, and to cut out all decayed 
wood ; retaining a plentiful fucceffion of laft fummer’s young 
wood, in proper places, where neceflary, to fupply the place 
of any unferviceable old wood now retrenched ; and at the 
fame time cutting out all fuperfluous, or over-abundant, 
and other unneceflary fhoots referved laft fummer, not now 
wanted, leaving only fome well-placed ones, in any vacant 
{paces, or fome in particular parts, to train in between the 
main branches, to be advancing for bearers, ready to fupply 
any deficiency ; and generally a terminal fhoot to the general 
branches in all parts where the allotted fpace admits of ex- 
tending them in proper regularity ; accordingly as each tree 
is thus pruned and regulated, the general branches and 
fhoots fhould be trained in regularity, and nailed to the 
wall, &c. about three, four, or five inches afunder, all at 
their full length, to the extent of their limited fpace. 

Mr. Forfyth advifes, in pruning thefe trees, never to 
fhorten their fhoots, as moft of them produce the fruit at 
their extremities, the fhortening or cutting off of which 
very frequently occafions the death of the fhoot, at leaft of 
a great part of it. The branches, therefore, fhould be 
trained at full length. He has often feen the whole tree 
killed by injudicious pruning. Wherever the knife is ap- 
plied, it is fure to bring on the gum, and afterwards the 
canker ; which will inevitably kill the tree, he fays, if no 
remedy be applied to the wounds. 

The Morello, in particular, and the fmall early May 
cherry, bear both on the young wood of laft fummer, the 
fruit bloffom-buds iffuing immediately from the eyes of the 
fhoots very abundantly, and upon {mall natural fruit-fpurs 
arifing on the two and three years’ wood, and continuing 
on the older branches; but generally bear the moft plen- 
teoufly on the young wood : and, therefore, it is neceflary, 
both in fummer and winter pruning, to attend to this, and 
retain a general fupply of the young fhoots of each year, 
trained in plentifully in all parts of the tree in fummer, of 
the moft regular placed, as many as can be conveniently ad- 
mitted with proper regularity ; and in the winter pruning, 
making a general felection of the beft well-placed fhoots of 
Jaft fummer, to train in for fuccefiional bearers the enfuing 
feafon, cutting out the fuperabundant, with part of the 
naked former bearers occafionally, to make room for the 
young fupply, leaving a terminal one to each mother 
branch, and thus train in the general branches and fhoots 
horizontally, about three or fae inches afunder at their 
natural length. . ; 

The ftandard cherry-trees fhould be planted twenty-one 
feet diftance at leaft; but if for a whole orchard, twenty- 


four fect, or eight yards diftant every way, will be requi- . 


fite. The firft fhoots having been previoufly fhortened in 
the nurfery, if thought neceflary to promote lower branches 
to form the head, plant them now with their heads entire, 
except juft reducing any irregular growth, and fuffer them 
to branch every way, and fhoot in length as faft as they age 
able, not fhortening any, and all the branches will foon form 
numerous fruit-{purs. 

Little pruning is required for ftandard cherries, as too 
much ufe of the knife, in the larger wood particularly, 
caufes them to gum and canker: all that is neceflary 1s oc- 
cafionally to retrench any very irregular growing branch, 
and all decayed wood. 

In refpeét to old trees, Mr. Forfyth fays, “he has 
headed down a great many cherry-trees, which were almoft 
paft bearing, and fo eaten up with the gum and cankeys, 
that what few cherries they bore upon old cankered fpurs 
were not fit to be fent to table ;?? and that “ in the years 
1790 and 1791 he cut, or headed down, fifty trees. The 
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operation was performed in the months of April and May, 
in each year. Thefe trees made fhoots from thyee to five 
feet the fame fummer, bore fine cherries the neat Pei, and 
have continued to bear good crops ever fince. To the 
above trees he applied the compofition. t the fame time 
he cut down twelve trees in the fame row, but did not ap- 
ply the compofition : thefe twelve trees all died in the fecond 
and third years after. They now,”’ he fays, “ gather more 
cherries from one tree where the compofition was applied, 
than they did from the whole number formerly ; being alfo 
much larger and finer fruit. When cherry-trees are very 
old, and much injured by large limbs having been cut off, 

(which will,” he fays, ‘ infallibly brig on the canker and 
gum, and, if no remedy be applied, in a fhort time kill the 
trees, ) or if there are great {purs left ftanding a foot perhaps 
from the wall, the beft way to bring them to have fine 
heads, and to cover the wall, is to head them down as low 
as poffible ; taking care to leave fome {mall fhoots, if there 
be any; if not, leave a bud or two at the ends of fome of 
the fhoots. Sometimes you will have a great difficulty to 
find any buds. If that be the cafe, in the fpring, before 
you mean to head the trees, make fome incifions in the 
branches. This fhould be done on different branches, at 
the moft convenient places for filling the wall with good 
wood. The fize of the incifions fhould be from one to two 
inches, according to the largenefs of the branches; ob- 
ferving to make them juft above the joint where the buds 
fhould come out. If you cut juft below a joint, the fheot 
will die as far as the next bud or joint, and of courfe injure 
the tree, if no remedy be applied.”” He adds, that “ the 
time for performing this operation is in March, April, or 
May.” But this method of making incifions is only re- 
commended where there are no young fhoots or buds, and 
_ when the tree is in the laft ftage of the canker. Where you 
have a few young fhoots or buds, he advifes to cut down 
the head as near to them as you can, and to take great care 
to cut out the canker, till you come to the found bark. 
The canker makes its appearance in thefe trees in the fame 
manner as in peaches and ne€tarines, and may be eafily dif- 
covered by an attentive obferver. ‘“ If any gum remains, 
it mutt be cut or fcraped off; the beft time for doing which 
is when it is moiftened with rain: you can then f{crape it off 
eafily, without bruifing the bark. This operation is very 
neceflary ; and if it be neglected, the difeafe wil] increafe 
rapidly.’? And wherever the bark or branches have been 
cut off, the edges fhould be rounded, and the compofition 
applied to them. 

It is obferved, that the general way of pruning thefe 
trees has been to leave great f{purs, which continue to in- 
creafe till they ftand upwards of a foot from the wall, and 
become as thick as a man’s arms: but it mutt be obferved, 
that cutting off from year to year the fhoots that are pro- 
duced from the fpurs, increafes the cankcr, till large pro- 
tuberances, like wens, are formed on the branches, becom- 
ing very unfightly ; and thefe occafion them to produce only 
fmall and ill-flavoured fruit, at a great diftance from each 
other. When this is the cafe, the method he purfues is to 
‘head the trees down, as before directed. And if the young 
fhoots are properly trained, they will produce fruit the fol- 
lowing year; and in the fecond year, produce more and 
finer Putt than a young tree that has been planted ten or 
twelve years.. The fame writer remarks, that it has been 
a general complaint, that heart cherries are bad bearers, 
when trained up as wall-trees; but by pruning them as 
duke cherries, he has brought them to bear in the fame 
manner ; that is, he leaves a great many fore-right fhoots in 
fummer, tucking them in with fome {mall rods run acrofs 


under the adjoining branches, to keep them clofe to the 
wall, and prevent them from being broken by the wind, and 
from looking unfightly. He advifes, never to make ufe of 
the knife in fummer, if it be pofflible to avoid it, as the 
fhoots die from the place where they are cut, leaving ugly 
dead ftubs, which will infallibly bring on the canker. 
Thefe thoots may be cut in the {pring to about a couple of 
eyes, as duke cherries, which will form a number of flower 
buds. 

Mr. Forfyth indeed well obferves, that as cherries are a 
very confiderable article of traffic in they London markets, 
and the markets of moft towns throughout the kingdom, 
employing fuch a great number of people during the fum- 
mer feafon in gathering, carrying to market, and felling 
them, the raifing of them is certainly worth any gentleman’s 
while, efpecially as the trees may be rendered ornamental, 
as well as profitable, by planting them in fhrubberies, &c. 
Gentlemen of {mall fortunes, who are at a great expence 
with their gardens and plantations, may in a great meafure 
reimburfe themfelves by felling their cherries, and other 
fruit, (for which there will be plenty of chapmen,) and 
thus enjoy, at an eafy rate, the pleafures of a rational and 
ufefal recreation. And he adds, that in all parts of the 
country, there are perfons employed in collecting fruit 
for the markets, and to hawk it about from place to place ; 
and furely it is much better to fell it to them, than to let it 
ret on the ground, or be devoured by birds and infeéts. 

It is advifed, when cherry-trees begin to produce fpurs, 
to cut out every other fhoot, to male the tree throw out 
frefh wood. When that comes into a bearing ftate, which 
will be in the following year, to cut out the old branches 
that remain: by that method you will be able to keep the 
trees in a conftant {tate of bearing, taking the fame method 
as before direéted with the fore-right fhoots. And great 
care fhould be taken to rub off many of them in the month 
of May, leaving only fuch a number as you think will fill 
the tree. By f doing, your trees will continue in a fine 
healthy ftate, and not be in the leaft weakened by bearing 
a plentiful crop of fruit. The reafon is obvious: the great 
exhalation which would be occafioned by the fun and air, in 
the common mode of pruning, is prevented, by the com- 
pofition keeping in the fap which nourifhes the branches 
and fruit. And further: he cut fome trees,.as direéted 
above, more than twelve years ago, that are now in as good 
a flate of bearing as they were the third year after the opera- 
tion, and likely to continue fo for many years. He ttates, 
that a row of dwarf cherry-trees, that ftood againit an old 
paling, with an old thorn hedge at the back of it, (which 
every year fo infected them with a blight, accompanied by 
an immenfe number of caterpillars and other infects, that, 
even in a fine year, they could not gather eight bafkets from 
the whole row,) became fo fruitful, after the hedge and 
paling were removed, that they gathered forty-two pounds 
a-day for fix fucceflive weeks, betides what the birds, wafps, 
and flies deftroyed. He mentions the fa& to ftimulate 
market-gardeners and farmers, who have large orchards and 
gardens, to exert themfelves in trying every method, how- 
ever unimportant it may at firft appear, to improve and 
render them more fruitful; and concludes, that the duke 
and heart cherries from thefe trees were as fine as any that 
were produced from wall-trees. And as they are much 
more produ¢tive, he has been induced to take up many eld 
renovated trees from the walls, and plant them out for 
dwarf ftandards, {upplying their places with pears, plums, 
peaches, &c. And further: that in all old gardens and 
orchards throughout the kingdom, and particularly Kent, 
whence the London markets are chiefly fupplied with 
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cherries, the greater part of the old trees will hardly bear 
fruit fufficient to pay the expence of gathering it; but if 
the above method of pruning, &c. were prattifed, the 
owner would foon find his aceount in it, and be amply re- 
paid for his trouble: the fruit would be much finer, and he 
would have five times the quantity that the trees produce in 
their prefent condition ; the trees would be more fightly, 
and always keep in a flourifhing and bearing ftate. But 
when old ftandard cherry-trees become decayed and hollow, 
he would recommend heading them down, as directed for 
wall-trees and dwarfs; to {coop out all the rotten, loofe, 
and decayed parts of the trunk, till you come to the folid 
wood, leaving the furface fmooth; then ufe the compofi- 
tion. 

Method of forsing of Cherries.—This fort of tree may 
likewife be forced by artificial heat, in houfes, fo as to ob- 
tain fruit at an early feafon, as in April and beginning of 
May. And for this purpofe the earlieft dukes and May 
cherry are the proper forts, but principally the former ; 
trained both in ftandards, of four, five, or fix feet items, 
to elevate the heads near the top-glaffes of the forcing- 
honfe, which are generally pruned to a fmall compafs for 
that purpofe ; and in dwarf ftandards, with fhort ftems and 
low heads; both of which, for this ufe, fhould be fuch as 
are previoufly trained in the full ground, till the heads are 
of three, four, or five years’ growth, or till they have com- 
menced bearers in fome tolerable degree. The forcing- 
houfes for this ufe are of different conitructions, according 
to circumftances, and the other purpofes to which they are 
applied. They have proper flues for fire-heat, and moiftly 
internal borders of good earth, either im the back part for 
the taller trees, and in the front for lower; or fometimes, 
where no internal bark-pit is made, for bark-bed heat: the 
forcing being effeéted wholly by fire, the whole bottom 
{pace is entirely formed into a bed of earth of proper depth, 
and the trees planted in it in rows from the back to the 
front, in fome regular gradation, according to their height ; 
fometimes with dwarfs planted between the taller ftandards, 
and towards the front ; and occafionally with dwarf trees in 
pots. In this fort of forcing, a very flight degree of fire- 
heat is fufficient ; therefore, when there are back flues, they 
need not be employed, only that in the front being ufed. 

The author of the Scotch Forcmg Gardener obferves, 
that where the fituation is dry, the bottom a kindly fand, 
gravel, or clay, and the foil a fandy loam to the depth of 
two feet ; the border will require no other preparation than 
being well enriched with ftable dung, and, if poffible, a little 
marle, which ought to be trenched and well mixed twice 
or thrice during the fummer before planting. But where 
it is wet, the bottom a cankering gravel or cold clay, and 
the foil either a poor fand, gravel, or ftubborn clay, care 
mutt be takerf to render them otherwife, by paving the 
border to the breadth of twelve or fourteen feet, running 
a drain in front to carry off the wet, and removing the 
bad, and bringing in good foil, fo as to compofe a rich 
fandy loam to the depth of thirty inches at the wall, and 
twenty-four in front, allowing three or four inches for 
fettling. If a new building is ereéted for cherries, it is 
immaterial, he thinks, whether the building or border is 
completed firft, (provided the latter has a fuilicient time al- 
lowed for the mixing and incorporation of the foil,) as the 
front wall and flue ftand on pillars, whofe foundations 
otght to be at leaft fix inches deeper (if the border is 
not paved) than the foil. He confiders about the firlt of 
January to be a good time for planting ; although a month 
fooner or later at this feafon is of little confequence, as 
there muft be no fire-heat applied the firft year. Having 


provided the neceflary number of healthy, well-rooted, 
maiden, or one-year-trained May dukes, (as experience 
fhews that no other cherry deferves a place in a forcing- 
houfe, ) let them be planted againft the trellis at the diftance 
of eight, nine, or ten feet, according as the length of the 
houfe will beft divide ; filling-in the pits with vegetable 
mould from decayed tree leaves, and fettling all with a little 
water. Riders, with five or fix feet boles, which have been 
trained two or three years again{ft a wall, and have pro- 
duced a crop or two, fhould be provided to fill the upper 
part of the trellis, where they will yield a few crops be- 
fore the dwarfs require their removal. Thefe will generally 
produce a few fruit the firft, and be fure to produce a full 
crop the fecond year. 

The furface of the border fhould be forked over once a 
year, and a little well rotted dung occafionally worked 
into it. 

In refpeét to the trees, he obferves, that the dwarfs or 
principals being the only ones intended ultimately to fill the 
trellis, the riders being planted folely for the purpofe of 
obtaining a crop or two while thofe are making their 
wood and forming their fruit-{purs, and, by being checked 
by their removal, may not be expected to put forth much 
young wood while they remain there, it will be unneceflary 
in pruning to thin them out much, only let them be drefled 
regularly to the trellis, and (where not abfolutely requifite) 
divefting them of any fhoots they may make, paying refpeét 
to their fruit-fpurs only; as when they have ferved this 
purpofe they will be of no further ufe. He fays, that 
after planting, the dwarfs, if maiden trees, fhould be headed 
down to two or three eyes, in order to make them put 
forth vigorous fhoots, to furnifh the trellis from the bot- 
tom: and, if they have been one year in training, the 
bottom branches fhould be laid well down, and the reft 
drefled in a regular manner to the trellis, ufing firings of 
frefh mattingeto tie with ; and be careful to allow fufficient 
room in the ties, as much mifchief is done to fruit, efpecially 
cherry-trees, which are fo apt to gum, if not allowed a fuffi- 
ciency of room in the fhred, er tie, fuch as will at leaft 
admit another of the fame fize along with it. 

As thefe trees are apt to gum, and the branches decay, 
from the flighteft injury, it would be imprudent to train them 
horizontally ; in which cafe, the lofs of a branch is fupplied 
with much more difficulty than when trained in the fan man- 
ner. ‘This laft method he therefore recommends. And 
when the tree has produced its fhoots to the length of five 
or fix inches, they fhould be gone over and thinned, fo as 
to enable the operator to lay them in at about the diftance 
often of twelve inches; pinching off any that are pre- 
duced fore-right, and which are, from their appearance, 
not forming tor fruit-{purs ; and, as they advance, let them 
be neatly laid in, and divefted of any laterals: they may 
produce. If all has gone well, at the end of the firft year 
they will have produced fhoots from twelve to thirty inches 
long, which fhould then be fhortened to about two-thirds 
of their length. Inthe fecond feafon they will fhoot vi- 
goroufly, and begin to form many fruit-fpurs on the pre- 
ceding year’s wood, which muft be encouraged, for the 
produdtion of a few fruit the following year. The trees 
fhould be kept clear of all fuperfluous and lateral fhoots, 
laying the leading ones at the diftance of eight or nine 
inches ; and, at the end of the feafon, fhortening a few of 
the ftrongeft alternately, fo as to make them break their 
buds in the {pring in a regular manner; as they will not 
require to be any more fhortened. And in the third 
feafon, they will produce a few fruit, make fine fpurs and 


moderate fhoots; which as they advance to the riders, room 
fhould 
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fhould be given by lopping off their branches, or thinning 
away their foliage, fo as to afford a free circulation of air 
and admiffion of fun. In the fourth feafon, they will pro- 
duce a full crop of fruit ; and often make fuch a progrefs 
towards the riders, that their prefence becomes unnecef- 
fary ; in which cafe, it will be advifable to facrifice what- 
eyer fruit, or appearance thereof, there may be on them, 
to the encouragement of the principals. After the trees 
have filled their fpaces, and have begun to produce plen- 
tiful crops of fruit, they will make little or no wood; 
and. will require no further care, on the fcore of training, 
than to fupply the place of any branch that from acci- 
dent may die out or be deitroyed. Thefe trees, from 
their nature, bear very little artificial (efpecially fire) heat, 
on which account he would not advife the forcing of them 
too early, efpecially if there be no more than one com- 
partment for their culture ; fince, in that cafe, there would 
not be a continued fucceflion for the fupply of the table, 
and furnifhing a defert, till they came in on the open 
walls. He confiders the firit or middle of February to 
be an eligible time for the commencement of the forcing ; 
but, in a new planted houfe, the third year ought to arrive 
before fire heat is applied. Were it not for the fake of 
other articles that may be placed or planted in the cherry- 
houfe, it would, he thinks, be better that the glafles were 
not put on the firft feafon at all; but this is generally too 
great a facrifice: however, if they are put on, a free circu- 
lation of frefh air, even in the night, ought to be encouraged. 
When, in the third year of planting, the trees have made 
good progrefs, plenty of fruit-{purs, and a reafonable hope 
of fuccefs is entertained, the glafles fhould be put on about 
the middle of January, plenty of air being admitted through 
the day, fhutting them at night. On the firft of February 
the fire may be lighted, which muft be made fo moderate, 
that, at eight at night, and eight in tne morning, Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer may not ttand above 40°. In which 
condition it fhould be kept as near as poffible till about the 
twentieth of the nionth ; and then increaféd gradually to 
45°: at which point endeavour to keep it till the fruit is 
fairly fet. Afterwards increafe the heat to 50°, but not 
more, till the ftoning is over, and the fruit have begun 
their fecond {welling. Although, for the fake of the fruit, 
all danger is then pait ; yet, if too {trong a fire heat is in- 
dulged in, it will have the tendency of drawing the fhoots 
too weak: and therefore he would not advife that the air 
of the houfe, at the fore-mentioned hours, fhould ever 
pafs 60°. 

With regard to the admiffion of air, the houfe ought to 
be uncovered all the firft feafon after planting: but, if this 
is not the cafe; and if, from the nature of what other 
plants are placed therein, it is imprudent to leave little air 
in the houfe in the night, it fhould be opened by fun-rife in 
the morning, having a large and free circulation all day, 
fhutting it up at fun-fet. However, when the month of 
May arrives, it ought, he thinks, to be entirely uncovered. 
In the fecond feafon, he advifes, that the glafles be put on 
by the firft of March, large portions of air being admitted, 
as direGted above, and the glafles be removed by the firft 
of Auguft. From the commencement of the forcing, this 
article muft be more particularly attended to; the firft ten 
days after which, a very large fhare of air fhould be given, 
to prevent the buds from breaking too fuddenly, and of 
confequence too weakly : befides, vegetation (in forcing ) 
ought always to be brought on, as it were, by ftealth : the 
juices flow more kindly ; and the plant fuffers the firft im- 
pulfe of reviving ativity with more patience, than when 


hurried on in a violent manner. But, after the buds begin to 
appear turgid, a more moderate quantity may be admitted ; ' 
{till having refpect to the temperature of the houfe, and 
the prevention of frofty winds from hurting the bloom. 
At all events, advantage fhould be taken of fun-fhine ; 
which will allow a larger portion than at other times. 
Neverthelefs, let no day pafs (unlefs a fevere froft) wherein 
lefs or more air is not admitted ; and, in fun-fhine, to the 
extent that the thermometer may not rife more than ten 
degrees above the fire-heat medium. After the crop is all 
gathered, if confiftent with the welfare of the other ar- 
ticles contained in the houfe, the glaffes fhould be removed, 
and the trees expofed to the weather till the next feafon. 

When planted, the mould fhould be fettled to the roots 
of the trees by a moderate watering ; and if the houfe re- 
main uncovered. the firft feafon, little attention, except in 
dry weather, will be required. Due attention fhould be 
paid the fecond year to keep the border in a moderately 
moilt flate, that the plants may grow freely ; and when 
their growth is ftopped for the feafon, withhold the water, 
that the wood may ripen perfectly before they are expofed 
to the weather. From the time the forcing is begun, 
plentiful waterings fhould be given to the border, until 
the bloom begins to open; and then in a moderate degree 
till the fruit is fairly fet. After which, again increafe the 
quantity till the fruit begins to colour ; and then diminifh 
the quantity by degrees till you entirely withhold it, which 
ought to be done fometimes previous to the fruit’s being 
ripe. It is alfo obferved, that wafhing with the hand-engine 
fhould commence with the day the fire is lighted; and, 
except from the time the bloom begins to appear till the 
fruit is fairly fet, fhould be repeated thrice a week in tbe 
evening, and that with a.confiderable degree of force, till 
the fruit begins to ripen. And in the interval of wafhing, 
(viz. while in bloom, and till the fruit is fet,) a little water 
fhould be poured on the flue every evening when the fire 
is at the ftrongeft, which caufes a fine agreeable fteam to 
arife in the houfe, greatly to the benefit of the flowers and 
foliage. Soft and tempered water fhould be ufed at all times, 
and on all occafions. 

With refpect to the infects that infeft the cherry-houfe, 
they are, the aphis, or green fly; the acarus, or red {pider ; 
the caterpillar, and the grub. The firft, and leaft hurtful, 
is eafily deftroyed by a fumigation of tobacco; the fecond 
by the precefs of wafhing with the engine, which is in- 
difpenfably neceflary to the health and vigour of the trees. 
Therefore, when they begin to make their appearance at 
any time, the water, in the ordinary courfe of wafhing, 
fhould be thrown againft the trees with greater force, 
making a point of beginning at the contrary end of the 
houfe each time ; whereby, if you happen to mifs any 
part the one way, you may ftrike it the other. The ca- 
terpillar and grub have given him more trouble than the 
preceding, or indeed any fpecies of infect whatever ; and, 
after trying a variety of prefcriptions, being at much 
trouble and expence, he can venture to aflure the reader, 
and the public, he has at laft difcovered a cure, which is as 
follows: , 

Take of foft foap, two pounds ; flowers of fulphur, two 
pounds; leaf, or roll tobacco, one pound; nux vomica, 
two ounces ; and oil of turpentine, a gill: boil them all 
together in eight gallons of foft or river water to fix ; 
and fet the liquor alide for ufe. And any time in winter, 
at leaft a confiderable time before the trees begin to vege- 
tate, let them be all untied or unnailed from the trellis or wall; 
brufh every part of the branches and buds clean with 4 
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foft brufh, fuch as is ufed for painting: make the liquor 
milk-warm ; and, with a fponge, carefully anoint every 
part of the tree, trellis, &c. Drefs the trees neatly to the 
trellis again ; but ufe none of the old ties or fhreds: and 
let this operation be repeated every winter. The iirft fum- 
mer after anointing, there may be a few appear, whofe eggs 
have, by being concealed, efcaped the action of the liquer, 
which mutt be picked off, to prevent their breeding ; but, 
if any, there will be very few, as it is of the molt pene- 
trating nature. But this liquor muft on no account be 
ufed in fummer, as it inftantly deflroys the foliage. Fruit- 
trees of all kinds fhould be anointed with this liquor every 
year ; as it is equally deftruétive of every infect and their 
eggs which infeft them. 

In cultivating dwarf trees in pots or boxes, it is ob- 
ferved, that where there is an extenfive variety of forcing, 
and a green-houfe or confervatory, cherries may not only 
be produced at an early feafon, but in a long fucceflion, 
by removing the pots or boxes from one houfe to another. 
When there are twenty or thirty trees, they fhould be di- 
vided into four or five equal parts, to make as many fuc- 
ceffions ; and be placed in equal rotation: firft (in Novem- 
ber or December) in the green-houfe, where they may 
remain till they are fairly fet; then, in an early peach or 
vine-houfe, till they begin to colour ; and laftly, in the 
pine or dry ftove, to come to maturity. And a very rich 
compott, fuch as is ufed for cucumbers or melons, fhould 
be made ufe of, watering them frequently with the drain- 
ings of adung-hill. They fhould alfo be wathed or watered 
frequently over head with a hand-fquirt or watering-pan ; 
and be placed in the moft airy fituations. 

The double-bloffomed fort may likewife be increafed by 
grafting or budding, as in the other varieties, upon any kind 
of cherry-ftocks, and be trained both as dwarfs, half and 
full {tandards, to effe&t the greater variety in plantations and 
other places. 

And the wild cherry is eafily raifed from feed, as the 
ftones of the fruit; and any variety which affords large 
and fine fruit may be continued by grafting, &c. in which 
way it will bear fooner, for which a quantity of ftones 
fhould be provided in autumn, when the fruit is dead ripe, 
and be fown in beds of light earth an inch and a half 
deep, when they will come up in the f{pring, and after 
having one or two years’ growth may be planted out in 
nurfery-rows, with their tops entire, training them up for 
{tandards, with ftems fix feet high, then letting them branch 
out above every way, to form heads. 

They may be planted out as ftandards in orchards or any 
open grounds for the fruit, and in ornamental plantations of 
foreft-trees, where they have a good effedt. 

The bird-cherry forts may alfo be increafed in the fame 
manner, and likewife by layers, which will readily ftrike 
root, and be fit for planting out in one year. They will 
alfo grow well by cuttings planted in autumn. 

And the laft fort is capable of being raifed by grafting, 
and fometimes by layers. : 

, Method of Culture in the Laurel Kind.—Thefe are readily 
increaied by feed and cuttings ; but as cuttings are the moft 
expeditious mode, they are moft commonly raifed in that 


way. 

in the firft mode, the feeds fhould be fown in autumn, 
when ripe, in beds of light earth, near an inch deep, al- 
lowing them fome proteétion in fevere frofts in winter, 
either by hooping and matting the bed, or covering it with 
dry long hitter ; but fuffering them to remain uncovered in 


mild weathe The plants come up in the fpring, giving 
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occafional waterings in dry weather ; and in the autumn or 
{pring following, when the feafon is fettled, planting them 
out in nurfery-rows to remain two or three years, or till 
wanted. , 

The cuttings fhould be procured in Auguft or Septem- 
ber, in moift weather, from the fame years’ fhoots, cutting 
them off from about eight, ten, twelve, or fifteen inches 
long, with about an inch of the old wood to the bottom of 
each, if poffible, though this 1s noi indifpenfably neceflary : 
then {trip off the leaves from the lower parts, and plant 
them in a fhady border, in rows twelve inches afunder, 
planting each cutting half or two-thirds into the ground, 
giving water in dry weather, when thofe planted in Auguit 
will be rooted the fame year ; and all in the following fum. 
mer, fhooting at top, perhaps a foot long, by the autumn; 
at which time, or in the {pring after, they may be planted 
or bedded out in wide nurfery-rows, to acquire ftrength, 
till wanted. In either of thefe methods the trees may be 
trained either bufhy or of a fhrub-like growth, or trimmed 
up to a fingle ftem for itandards. 

Thefe plants delight in a light loamy foil, which is not teo 
moilt. : 

The proper feafon for planting them out is in the early 
autumn, or fpring, according to the foil. They are highly 
ornamental in clumps and plantations, in lawns, parks, or 
out-grounds. 

Hedges are fometimes formed of the common laurel for 
ornament ; but where this is pratifed, it fhould not be 
trimmed with garden-fhears, which mangle and fpoil the 
beauty of the large leaves; all neceflary cutting fhould be 
performed with a knife, in order to preferve the leaves en- 
tire, fo as to make a fine appearance. 

PRURIGO, in Medicine, from prurire, to itch, feems to 
be nearly fynonimous with pruritus, and to fignify fimply an 
itching fenfation. 

At prefent, however, it is commonly appropriated, after 
the example of Dr. Willan, to a ftate of difeafe in the fkin, 
of which a fevere itching is the principal chara€teriftic, but 
which is alfo connected with an eruption of pimples, or pa- 
pule. Thefe pimples, however, as M. Long long ago re- 
marked, are not numerous and con{picuous in proportion 
to the feverity of the itching, but are fometimes few in 
number, and fcarcely perceptible to the fight, while the 
itching 1s almoft intolerable. ‘* Pruritus enormes non fem- 
per denfe conferteque papule afferunt ; pauce vix afpectu 
notandz occurrunt, que hominem convellant.”” (Long, de 
Morbis Cutaneis, cap. tli. art. 1. p. 2.) The papule are 
not very confpicuous, beceufe they are of the fame colour 
with the fkin, flightly elevated, and fomewhat flat ; and it 
is only when much fcratching or rubbing has been reforted 
to, for the relief of the itching, that they appear red and 
inflamed. They are lefs noticed, too, by an unpraétifed 
obferver, on account of the appearance of a number of 
little dark fcabs, which arreft his attention, as the moft 
confpicuous marks of difeafe. Thefe are {mall concretions of 
blood, and of a little ferous fluid upon the points of thofe 
papule, which are excoriated by the aétion of the nails in 
{cratching. Thefe little dark {cabs are, in fa&t, common to 
every eruption which is accompanied by exceflive itching, 
where there is a papular, or even a {mall veficular or puftu- 
lar eruption ; fince they are the effect of the common ope- 
ration of f{cratching to relieve that fenfation ; whence they 
occur in fome varieties of lichen, and in fcabies, or proper 
itch. With a view to the diagnofis, therefore, as the latter 
is a contagious difeafe, and the prurigo is not, an accurate 
examination of the papula in queftion will he requifite. In 
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ene form of the itch, which has been called fcabies papuli- 
formis, (fee Scaxixs,) the refemblance of the eruption to 
prurigo is very confiderable : but the pimples in the former 
are found, if carefully examined, to contain at their apex a 


minute portion of fluid, being in fa&t papuliform veficles ; . 


they are alfo more acuminated, and are inflamed or red, in- 
dependently ot fri€tion; and when recently abraded, they 
prefent a little fhining point of humidity at their tops. ‘The 
lichen is alfo a pimply difeafe, fomewhat approximating to 
prurigo; but the pimples in lichen are acuminated and 
inflamed, feldom, if ever, containing any fluid, and termi- 
nating in a flight meally defquamation; and the fenfation 
accompanying it is often a tingling and heat, rather than 
mere itching : it 1s likewife more diftinétly conneéted with 
indigeftion than prurigo. See Licuen. 

The prurigo has been divided by Dr. Willan, in his claf- 
fification of cutaneous difeafes, into three {pecies, (exclufive 
of feveral local forms of the difeafe,) to which he gave the 
trivial names mitis, formicans, and /enilis. But the appear- 
ances on the fkin are much the fame in all cafes, except as 
to the extent and quantity of the eruption; and the fenfa- 
tions differ chiefly in the degree of their feverity, er in the 
combination of different {pecies of irritating feelings with 
the itching. In young fubje&ts of fanguine habit, the 
eruptions are lefs extenfive, and the itching lefs fevere, and 
the diforder is more manageable by medicine, yielding often, 
indeed, {pontaneoufly with a change of feafon, or from 
flight modifications of diet: whence the epithet of mild 
(mitis) may be appropriated to fuch cafes with fufficient 
accuracy. In perfons advanced in years, univerfal prurigo, 
in a violent and unyielding degree, fo as to render exiltence 
occafionally a burden, has been mentioned by medical writers, 
from Hippocrates downwards, as a difeafe of common oc- 
currence ; and the epithet /enilis, as indicative of the period 
of life in which it occurs, and the feverity and permanency 
of the malady, which that age implies, is fufficiently appli- 
cable. But, in the middle age, the difeafe occurs under 
every degree of violence ; and, both in that and in the de- 
cline of hife, the fenfatiow of itching is, in fome cafes, com- 
bined with various other painful fenfations, which aggravate 
the fufferings, diminifh the reft, and difturb the funétions 
of the patient. Thefe fenfations have been varioufly de- 
{cribed as pricking, burning, creeping, ftinging, piercing 
pains, fuch as the crawling and biting of infeéts, the piercing 
of fharp and heated points, &c. might produce. Thefe 
fenfations, as well as the itching, are greatly aggravated by 
the feratching and fri€tion which they call for, as well as 
by the impreffion of heat, or of cool air, by the warmth of 
bed, of hot rooms, of the dire& rays of the fun, or of a 
fire, and by violent exercife, and even by the expofure on 
undrefling, or getting out of bed: they are aggravated too 
by internal ftimulation, as by diftending the ftomach with 
food, but ftill more by the ufe of high-feafoned and ftrong 
viands, -and of fermented and fpirituous liquors. When the 
peculiar fenfations, above defcribed, are prefent, the epi- 
thet formicans is appropriated to the difeafe ; but 1t may be 
doubted whether there is any real fpecific difference in thefe 
forms of the complaint. 

The caufes of prurigo are by no means always obvious. 
It is certainly often conneéted with that heated and irritable 
ftate of the habit, which is the refult of a ftimulant diet, 
efpecially in hot weather; and fometimes with other de- 
rangements of the digeftive organs. In old age, however, 
this ftate of the habit feldom occurs in thofe affe€ted with 
prurigo, and it is fometimes feen in middle age in perfons 
of lean form, and unhealthy complexion, and in thofe who 


are weakened by aa infufficient fupply of nourifhment, lofs 
of fleep, hard labour, or other fources of exhauftion. 

The method of treatment, therefore, adopted for the va- 
rieties of the difeafe, is fomewhat empirical, and often very 
unfuccefsful. A continued ufe of the tepid bath is gene- 
rally productive of alleviation, under all circumftances ; 
though in the young and plethoric, it is apt to produce 
feme increafe of irritation at firft. The bath of Harrow- 
gate is deemed ftill more efficacious, if employed with 
perfeverance for fome months, even in the moft violent 
ftate of prurigo formicans; and fea-bathing has fome- 
times cured the difeafe. In the more inflammatory forms of 
the difeafe, the ufe of fulphur, in repeated fmall dofes, 
combined with nitre or foda, contributes to diminifh the 
cutaneous irritation, and is occafionally . adequate to the 
removal of the difeafe. The fulphuric acid is alfo bene- 
ficial in fome inftances under the fame circumftances; and 
the oxygenated muriatic acid, taken in dofes of a drachm in 
a glafs of water, is faid to have effeCted a cure. (See 
Bateman’s Praétical Synopfis of Cutaneous Difeafes, p. 19.) 
It is common to refort to a courfe of aétive purgation, with 
the view of evacuating from the habit fome fuppofed mor- 
bid humour, which is imagined to make its way to the fkin, 
and produce the eruption; but thefe purgatives appear to 
be actually injurious, if they are violent or often repeated. 
The fame obfervation is ftill more decidedly applicable to 
the fudorific medicines that are fometimes recommended in 
thefe cafes; for they feldom fail to aggravate both the 
eruption and the diftrefling fenfations accompanying it. An- 
timonial medicines and alterative dofes of mercury appear 
to be altogether inefficacious. 

Where the eruption is fo general, as is ufual in thefe 
forms of prurigo, the ufe of local applications, whether 
lotions or ointments, can fearcely be reforted to ; and thofe 
generally recommended, containing fulphur, hellebore, zinc, 
mercury, &c. are either poflefled of little efficacy, or are 
produétive of increafed irritation, efpecially in the young 
and plethoric. As a temporary alleviation to the itching, 
in fuch patients, a lotion containing a confiderable portion 
of the aqua ammonie acetate, or a little diluted fpirit, has 
fometimes been found very beneficial. See Bateman, loc. 
cit. 

In irritable and fanguine habits, much benefit is to be 
obtained by cutting off the fources ef internal ftimulation, 
i.e. by a careful regulation of the diet. The mere omiffion 
of wine, fpirits, and fermented liquors, will fometimes oc- 
cafion a ceffation of the difeafe; and the fubftitution of a 
light and fimple diet, for the ftrong and high-feafoned 
viands which are commonly ufed, affords a no lefs falutary 
influence. The ufe of whey, milk, and aqueous fluids, as 
drink, and of vegetable and farinaceous fubftances, with a 
little plain animal food, fhould be adhered to as the general 
regimen ; and all condiments, fpices, vinegar, pickles, and 
crude or undrefled vegetables, fhould be avoided, as well as 
falted and dried meats: for all thefe articles have a tendency 
to heat the {kin by fympathy with the irritated ftomach, al- 
though the acids and raw vegetables are often recommended 
as antifcorbutics, in thefe cafes, from a mifinterpretation of 
the term feurvy. We have known feveral examples of the 
immediate influence of vinegar upon the fkin, exciting heat 
and tingling very foon after it was {wallowed; and Dr. 
Withering confidered the fact fo common, that he afks, 
«© Who has not obferved the full fcarlet flufh upon the face 
after eating herrings or vinegar, after drinking acetous beer 
or cyder?”’ See his T'reatife on Scarlet Fever, p. 62. 

When the prurigo occurs in perfons much advanced in 
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years, or in thofe who are enfeebled in habit by any of the 
debilitating caufes before-mentioned, the mode of treatment 
muft be fomewhat different. The diet, though it mutt be 
Rill unftimulating and void of heating qualities, fhould be 
nutritious, confifting of foups, broths, and plain animal 
food, jellies, and amylaceous fubftances. And in refpect 
to medicine, the decoétions of farfaparilla, cinchona, fer- 
pentaria, and other tonic vegetables, with or without the 
carbonate of foda, or the mineral acids, are fometimes fer- 
viceable. The warm bath, and efpecially the warm falt 
water bath, perfevered in for a confiderable time, affords 
confiderable relief ; and the application of a lotion, contain- 
ing fome active {timulant, as {pirit of wine, the oxymuriate 
ef mercury, &c. is produétive of much alleviation to the 
diftreffing itching. Thefe lotions cannot, however, be em- 
ployed without exciting great irritation, where the furface 
is excoriated by the nails. In old people, this form of pru- 
rigo is occafionally accompanied with a great difpoiition to 
the propagation of pediculi, or body-lice, and the mercurial 
lotion is alfo ufeful in deftroying thefe infets. (See PHrui- 
riasis.) They fometimes, however, pertinacioufly continue 
to be produced, and aggravate the diftrefs of the patient, 
notwithftanding the afiiduous application of the wafh. In 
the cafes, fuch as we are now referring to, the popular 
fyftem of purging and {weating, with a view to evacuate 
morbid humours, is {till more unfuccefsful than in the other 
clafs, as it conduces to the increafe of debility, which is al- 
ready too great. 

Local Prurigo.—The fenfation of itching is often very dif- 
trefling in particular parts of the body, where the papular 
eruption, before defcribed, does not appear, and it arifes 
from various caufes. In the arm-pits and groin, and other 
parts where there is a frequent attrition of furfaces, or a 
folding of the flkin, it is occafioned by a flight inflammation, 
called Jntertrigo ; which fee. When it affects the pubes, it 
is ufually the refult of the prefence of morpiones, pediculi 
pubis, or crab-lice, which penetrate and adhere tenacioufly 
to the fkin, but which are {peedily deftroyed by a little 
common mercurial ointment, or by any eflential oil or fpi- 
rits of turpentine. A very troublefome itching fometimes 
occurs in the urethra, which in men is ufually fympathetic 
of fome difeafe about the neck of the bladder, or of the 
irritation of {tone or gravel in that organ; but Dr. Hunter 
remarked, that it fometimes takes place in women without 
any obvious caufe, and is curable by the ufe of a bougie. 
Thefe, however, are not fo frequently the objets of medi- 
cal treatment as the diftrefling itching which affeéts the pu- 
dendum in females, and which becomes a ferious malady ; for 
the fenfation is inceffant and fcarcely tolerable about the 
labia and os vagine, fo that it is fearcely poflible to refrain 
from perpetual attempts to obtain relief by fri€tion, or by 
refrigerant lotions, or to mix in fociety; and fometimes 
even a degree of nymphomania has been the confequence of 
- the local irritation.’ This formidable affe€tion is moft fre- 
quently about the period when the catamenia have finally 
ceafed; but lefs degrees of it are occafionally connected 
with the irritation of afcarides in the rectum, and fometimes 
with leucorrheea. There is generally a certain degree of 
inflammatory fulnefs about the labia in thefe cafes, which 
being alleviated by refrigerant applications, the itching fub- 
fides. Simple cold water, or folutions of lead, or of the 
cooling falts, diluted vinegar, lime water, with calomel, or, 
which is the mott efficacious of all, with the corrofive muriate 
of mercury, conftitute the lotions which are ufually reforted 
to, and certainly afford relief. 

Somewhat analogous to this is the prurigo fedicis, or a 
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teazing itching about the anus, which affe€ts men of ad- 
vanced age, and efpecially thofe of fedentary habits, and 
that independently of afcarides in the bowel or of the piles. 
It generally arifes from a flight inflammatory condition of 
the part, with fome degree of increafed and morbid fecre- 
tion from its glands. It is fometimes alfo conneGted with 
a flight pforiafis of the ferotum, when the itching becomes 
permanent and fevere, difturbing the patient night and day. 
The lotions, which afford much relief in the preceding af- 
fections, are ineflicacious in this; but the citrine ointment, 
properly diluted, or the ointments of the red oxyd and 
white precipitate of mercury, afford much alleviation. High 
living and itimulant ingefta, are found very prejudicial. See 
Willan’s Treatife on Cutaneous Difeafes; and Bateman’s 
Synopfis ; alfo Heberden’s Commentari, cap. 76; Sennert. 
Pract. lib. v. part il. § 1. cap. 8; and Mercurialis de Morb. 
Curand. cap. 3. 

PRURITUS, a fenfation of the fkin, which incites 
the defire of ufing friétion to the part, and is popularly 
termed itching. It is apparently the refult of a flight deter- 
mination of the blood, not zmounting to inflammation, to 
the veflels of the part -affected, as from the bites of {mall 
infeéts, &c.; and fometimes it is fo fevere as to claim the 
charaéter of a difeafe. See Prurico. 

PRUSA, in Geography. See Bursa. 

PRUSANA, a town of Lithuania; 36 miles N.E. of 
Brzefk. 

RUSATZ, atown of Bofnia; 36 miles S. of Ban- 
jaluka. ‘ 

PRUSKAU. See Proskav. 

PRUSSIA, a country of Europe, imperfeétly known 
to the ancients, who mention various tribes that poileffed it, 
and the amber that formed a confiderable article of com- 
merce; derives its name, as fome fay, from the Pruzzi, a 
Slavonic tribe ; but, according to others, from the name of 
Ruffia, and the Slavonic word Po, fignifying near or ad- 
jacent. It is bounded on the N. by Lithuania, the Baltic, 
Pomerania, and Mecklenburg, on the E. by Lithuania, ou 
the S. by Saxony and Poland, and on the W. by the Baltic, 
Mecklenburg, Pomerelia, Hildefheim, and feveral of the 
German ftates. But it is not eafy to fettle the fluctuating 
boundaries of this kingdom, or to afcertain the dominions 
which it may permanently comprehend. _ Befides the acqui® 
fition of Silefia, and a third part of Poland, its territories 
have undergone feveral alterations in the courfe of the late 
war, and now it is terminated, other changes will occur, 
upon which its extent mutt neceflarily depend. Of the ac- 
quifitions made by Pruffia, we may enumerate Hildefheim, 
Paderborn, Muntter, Erfurt, Blankenhayn, Untergleichen, 
Kichsteld, Muhlhaufen, Nordhaufen, Quedlinburg, Eflen, 
Werden, Elten and Ihrford; and of its ceflions we may 
mention Cleves, Gelders, and Moers, befides mutual ceffions, 
which took place between Bavaria and Pruffia in 1803. 
Exclufive of {mall detached territories, the kingdom of 
Pruffia, according to the ftatement of Mr. Pinkerton, now 
extends from Hornburg and the river Oker im the country 
oi Halberitadt, the fartheft weftern connected diftri&t, to 
the river Memel, or about 600 miles. The breadth, from 
the fouthern limit of Silefia to Dantzick, exceeds 300 
miles. On the E. and S., he fays, Pruflia now borders on 
the dominions of Ruffia and Auttria, and the weftern limits 
adjoin to the bifhopric of Hildefheim. Before the recent 
acquifitions in Poland, the number of Pruffian fubjeéts was 
only computed at 5,621,500, in a total extent of 56,414 
{quare miles, that is, about gg to the fquare mile. At pre- 
{ent they probably amount to about eight millions; includ- 
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ing the margraviate of Anfpach and Bareuth, computed at 
400,000 ; and the laft acquifitions in Poland at 2,100,000 
inhabitants. Pruffia, however, has recently ceded the coun- 
tries of Anfpach and Bareuth to the French arrangements 
. inGermany. It has alfo ceded Neufchatel and Vallengin, 
afligned, as an independent principality, to marfhal Berthier. 
We have, however, more accurate ftatements from German 
writers. Krug (Abrifs der Neuften Statiltic des Preufs- 
Stock. 1805) eltimates the fuperficial extent of the con- 
tiguous provinces at 80,800 fquare miles, and that of the 
detached territories at 8,800. Haflel (Statifticher Unvrifs, 
1805) gives the extent of the Pruffian acquifitions in Poland, 
in 1793 and 1795, at 31,824 fquare miles. The original 
population of Pruflia appears, from Tacitus and Pliny, to 
have confifted of the Peucini and ALf{tii, Gothic tribes bor- 
dering on the Venedi, who were Slavons. The amber of the 
fE iti, who feem to have been merely a tribe of the Peucini, 
continued to be celebrated in the time of Theodoric; but 
at what precife period thefe original inhabitants were ex- 
pelled, or fubdued, by the Slavonic tribes on the eaft, re- 
mains uncertain, It is fuflicient to obferve, that the Sla- 
vonic tribes, who extended widely over the north of Ger- 
many, after the old Gothic inhabitants migrated towards 
the fertile regions of the fouth, in confequence of the de- 
cline and fall of the Roman empire, were repelled by the 
knights of the Teutonic order in the 12th and following cen- 
turies, who deftroyed great numbers of them, and in fome mea- 
fure reftored the original Gothic population. Neverthelefs, 
one-half of the Pruflian population, as Pinkerton conceives, 
mutt {till be confidered as Slavonic ; and to the former Po- 
meranians muit now be added a numerous acceflion of Poles. 
One of the moit fingular features in the geography of thefe 
regions, during the middle ages, is the exiftence of Julin, a 
city of great extent and commerce on the right bank of the 
Oder in Pomerania, which was deftroyed by Waldemar I., 
king of Denmark, fo that the name hardly now exifts in a 
place called Wollin. Farther to the eaft the Slavonic tribes 
on the Baltic continued Pagans to a late period; and the 
country was little known or vifited, except by a fpecies of 
crufaders, who went to aflift the Teutonic knights in fub- 
duing the Saracens. 

As a kingdom, Pruffia is of recent origin; and being 
compofed of feveral ancient ftates, its hiftorical epochs and 
antiquities are complex. Without mentioning the f{maller 
diftant provinces, Pruffia may be confidered as comprehend- 
ing four large divifions, viz. the ele€torate of Brandenburg, 
the kingdom of Pruffia Proper, the large province of Si- 
lefia, and. a third part of the ancient kingdom of Poland. 
The family which now rules thefe extenfive domains was 
originally the ele€toral houfe of Brandenburg, which is de- 
rived from Thaffilo, count of Hohenzollern, who lived 
about the ninth century. Brandenburg had been for fome 
time chiefly poffefled by Slavonic nations; but Sigefred, a 
Saxon count, who was appointed margrave A.D. 927, foon 
raifed it to confiderable diftin@tion. In 1373 the emperor 
Charles IV. afligned Brandenburg to his fecond fon Sigif- 
mund, who in 1415, being then emperor of Germany, fold 
this margravate and electorate to Frederic, burgrave of Nu- 
remburg, for 400,000 ducats. Frederic, the anceftor of 
the prefent race, difplayed confiderable abilities. Joachim II., 
elector of Brandenburg, embraced the Lutheran religion in 
1539, and this has ever fince been the prevailing fyftem of 
the ftate. John Sigifmund became duke of Pruflia in 1618. 
Frederic William, furnamed the great elector, fucceeded his 
father in 1640; and in 1656 compelled the king of Poland 
to declare Pruffia an independent ftate, as it had formerly 
been held of the Polifh fovereigns. In 1488 he was fuc- 
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ceeded by his fon Frederic II1., who, having fupported the 
emperor in the conteft for the Spanifh fucceflion, was by 
him declared king of Pfuffia, and proclaimed at Konigfber 
on the 18th day of January 1701. Frederic William I. 
afcended the throne in 1713; and he was the father of that 
great prince Frederic II. who afcended the throne in 1740, 
and died in 1786, after a long and glorious reign, of which 
the moft memorable event was the acquifition of Silefia from 
the houfe of Auftria in 1742. The next important event 
was the completion of the Pruffian acquifitions in Poland. 
(See Potanp.) The hiftory of Pruffia Proper will naturall 
occur under the article Teutonic Knights; and that of Si- 
lefia under Srres1a. Few ancient monuments are to be 
found in a country, where even a rude knowledge of the 
arts is comparatively fo recent. Some Slavonic idols, caft 
in bronze, conftitute almoft the only pagan antiquities ; and 
the caftles and churches, ereéted after the introduétion of 
the Chriftian religion, are not of fufficient importance to 
merit attention. 

The following eftimate of the Pruffian population is com- 
piled from the fubdivifions of Hoeck, 1801 ; 


Faftern Pruffia : - - 940,000 
Wettern Pruffia - - - 521,625 
Southern Pruffia = a — 1,100,000 
New Eatftern Pruffia - - 700,000 
A part of Poland incorporated with Silefia 74,000 
Pomerania - - - - 4725957 
Brandenburg - - - 1559577 
New Marck - - - 279,584 
Magdeburg - - - 275,262 
Halberttadt - - - 111,875 
Minden - - - - 67,952 
Ravenfburg 5 2 * 81,812 
Faft Frifeland - - - 102,594 
Cleves < = = - 100,000 
Maers = = “ - 17,000 
Mark = = - - 121,984 
Gelder . y = = ~ 48,000 
Tecklenburg - - - 175234 
Lingen ° 1 - - 23,432 
Silefia - - : - 1,74.7;005 
Anfpach - - - + 215,256 
Baireuth - - - - 2053440 
Neufchatel and Valengin : - 42,500 ! 
8,021,149 


The fame author, allowing for different territorial ar- 
rangements gained by Pruffia, and other caufes of aug- 
mentation that have occurred fince the year 1801, reckoned 
the number of inhabitants at 9,500,0c0 in 1804. Haflel 
gives 9,856,000, and Krug 9,700,000. The rapid increafe 
of population in the Pruflian dominions muft have rendered 
former accounts of the number of inhabitants in the princi- 
pal towns very inaccurate. The annexed table exhibits a 
comparative itatement of Mr. Pinkerton’s eftimates, with 
thofe of later German authors. 
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According to Mr. P. Haffel. Krug. 
Berlin 142,099 | 1803. 153,128 | 1803. sail 
Breflaw 52,000] 1803.  60,950/1803. 60,000 
Warfaw 66,572) 1801. 6353581803. 64,000 
Dantzick 36,c00/1801. 46,213'1802. 47,000 
Magdeburg 26,000/1798 30,611 | 1802. 32,000) 
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Haffel reckons that of a population of 9,856,000 perfons, 
5,187,900 are Proteftants, 4,352,000 Roman Catholics, the 
remaining 316,100 being Jews, Greeks, &c. And Krug, 
who computes the population at 9,700,000, reckons 4,800,000 
Lutherans; fo that the Proteftants are confiderably more nu- 
merous, not only than the Catholics, but than all the other 
fe&ts put together. The Pruffian army, according to 
Hoeck, amounts to 178,897 infantry, and 39,867 cavalry ; 
forming, withartillery, &c. a total of 237,089. Another 
author fays, that the army contains 224,144 men. Hoeek 
reckons the revenue at 36,000,000 dollars, or about 
6,000,000). fterling ; and Haffel, who quotes him and many 
other writers upon the fubjeét, computes it at from 38 to 
40,000,000 dollars, or about 64 millions. 

The government of Pruffia is abfolute. Its military force 
we have already mentioned: at prefent it does not rank 
among the maritime powers. The manners of the Pruffians 
are obferved to be very different from thofe of the other 
Germans. Compared with the Saxons, who are a lively 
and contented people, they appear dull and gloomy, which 
fome have afcribed in part to their military government. 
The ruling language of Prufflia is the German. The lite- 
rature of Pruffia is of recent origin ; neverthelefs it may 
boaft of Cluverius, an eminent geographer, Copernicus, fo 
well known as an aftronomer, Regiomontanus of Konigfberg, 
Leibnitz, Wolfius, Ramler the poet, Nicolai, an original 
writer of romances, Bufching, Humboldt, Klaproth, &c. 
&c. Pruffia, however, has not yet produced any artifts, 
painters, {culptors, or archite¢ts, of diftinguifhed reputation. 
This country has feveral univerfities, fuch are thefe of 
Halle, which in 1802 had 634 ftudents, of Erlangen, which 
in 1801 had 300 ftudents, of Konigfberg, which in 1802 
had 300, and that of Frankfort on the Oder, which had 
180. There is alfoa royal {chool] at Pofen. 

The chief cities and towns of Pruffia are Berlin, Ko- 
nigfberg, Breflaw, Warfaw, Dantzick, Brandenburg, Frank- 
fort on the Oder, Potfdam, Magdeburg, Stettin, Elbing, 
Glogau, Hirfchberg, and Schweidnitz ; which fee re- 
fpeétively. Although inland navigation has not been at- 
tended to in the degree which it deferves, and the moft im- 
portant canals are not remarkable for their extent ; yet, by 
joining the Elbe, the Oder, and the Viftula, they form an 
uninterrupted line of navigation, of fix or feven hundred 
miles in length; and the traffic upon them, though fettered 
by the difference of duties in different provinces, by extra- 
vagant tolls and other impediments, is neverthelefs very con- 
fiderable. 

If we except the linens of Silefia, the manufactures of 
the Pruffian dominions are of {mall importance. Yet for 
home confumption they afford glafs, iron, brafs, paper, and 
woollen cloth; and Frederic IJ. introduced a fmall manu- 
facture of filk. The exports of Dantzick confift almoft 
entirely of timber, corn, tallow, and fuch articles. Amber 
conititutes a monopoly of this country ; but its commerce 
is become infignificant. Among the confiderable exports 
may be reckoned excellent timber of all kinds, fikins, lea- 
ther, flax, and hemp; and the linens of Silefia are fent into 
Holland, and fold under the name of Dutch manufa&ure. 
In return Pruffia receives wine, and other produéts of more 
fouthern and favoured countries. The exportation of am- 
ber amounts to near 200 tons annually. Brandenburg ex- 
ports timber from Hamburg, tothe amount of one million 
of ‘dollars. In Silefia (in 1796) 40,603 perfons were em- 
ployed in the len manufa€ture, and 13,540 in the woollen. 
Meniel exports much timber to England. 

The climate of the Pruffian dominions is, upon the whole, 
cold and moift. That of Brandenburg, (which fee,) the 
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whole of which is an extenfive level of fand, and that of 
Pomerania (which fee), may be regarded as lefs humid than 
that of Pruffia proper, which, as Bufching fays, has about 
eight months of winter, the autumns being often deluged 
with rains. The northern part of Poland, which has fallen 
under the Pruffian {ceptre, abounds with forefts and marfhes, 
which cannot contribute to the falubrity of the air. -The 
lower parts of Si/efa (which fee) are regarded as the moft 
healthy and fertile provinces of the monarchy ; but the 
fouthern and weftern parts of that duchy, bordering on 
elevated mountains, being covered with fnow, are expofed, 
even in fummer, to fevere freezing gales. Pruflia proper 
formerly abounded in woods, and is more fertile than Bran- 
denburg ; and this is alfo the cafe with refpe&t to the im- 
menfe plain of Pruffian Poland. The foil of this latter ter- 
ritory is loamy and fertile. Pruffia proper amd the Polith 
provinces yield every kind of graim and efculent plant that 
can flourifh under fuch a latitude. The foil of Pruffia pro- 
per, however, is reprefented by Mr. Marfhall as fandy and 
ill cultivated ; neverthelefs the peafants, though oppreffed 
by heavy taxation, being free from the wanton extortions 
and capricious perfonal fervices exacted by the Polifh arifto- 
cracy, difplayed figns of comparative eafe and profperity. 
The foil being light, two oxen, or fometimes even a {mall 
horfe and cow, are fufficient to draw the plough. The 
chief crop, according to this writer, was buck-wheat, which 
was found to be more profitable than barley ; and this 
grain was generally cultivated, along with a few Swedifh 
turnips, except in the vicinity of Dantzick, where abundance 
of manure aflured plentiful crops of wheat. 

The chief rivers of the Pruffiazn dominions are the Elbe, 
the Spree, the Oder, the Viftula, the Pregei, and the Me- 
mel, forming, in part, the Pruffian boundary on the eait. 
The lakes of Pruffia are numerous; efpecially thofe of the 
eaftern part ; among which may be enumerated the Spelding 
fee ; and to which clafs we may refer thofe inland fheets of 
water, called “ Haffs,’? which are formed at their eftuaries 
by the rivers Oder, Viftula, and Memel: fuch are that of 
the Oder, ftyled Grafs Haff, that of the Viftula, or Frifch 
Haff, and that of the Memel, or Curifch Haff ; which fee 
re{peCtively. The only mountains in the Pruffian dominions 
are thofe of Silefia. (See Superic Chain.) Inthe N.W. 
parts of Silefia are alfo detached mountains of confiderable 
height, as the Spitzberg, and Gratzberg, the Ruheberg, 
the Georgenberg, andthe Reichenbach. According to Fa- 
bri, the Silefian mountains yield fome filver, tin, copper, 
and cobalt, with confiderable quantities of calamine, lead, 
and iron ; and there are quarries of marble, freeftone, ala- 
baiter, flate, and potters’ clay. Coal abounds near Schweid- 
nitz. Woods and forefts abound in Pruffia proper, and in 
the recent Polifh acquifitions. ‘Towards Hungary, Silefia 
prefents a continuation of thick foreits, which con{pire with 
the elevated mountains to form an impenetrable barrier. 

The breeds of horfes and cattle in Pruffia are not deferying 
of particular mention, and few parts are adapted to afford 
any excellent breeds of fheep. ‘The race of the urus, or large 
and ferocious wild cattle‘of Lithuania, which alfo appeared 
in Pruffia proper, is almoft extin@. Among the wild ani- 
mals may be mentioned the marmot, a fpecies of caitor, the 
lynx, the bear, and the elk. In the Oder is fometimes found 
{turgeon of a large fize. In the fouthern diftris of Sile- 
fia were formerly mines of gold and filver, and mines of cop- 
per and lead {till exift ; and here are confiderable founderies 
of iron. In the Silefian mountains are alfo found chryfo- 
prafe, agates, jafpers, and clear cryftals of quartz, vulgarly 
called diamonds : coal occurs in various parts of Silefia, and 
the level diftri€ts prefent fome good peat-moors. But the 
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mof diftinguifhed and peculiar produétion of Pruflia is am- 
ber, (which f{ee,) affording yearly to the royal revenue about 
5o0co/. This is chiefly found on the Samland fhore of the 
Baltic, near Pillau, ona neck of land formed by the Frifch 
Haff, which feems to have been the chief feat of this mineral 
from the earlieft ages. Mention is made of an amber mine, 
in Pruffia, 98 feet in depth, where the amber is found be- 
tween two falbands of carbonated wood, and fometimes ad- 
herent. We ought not to omit mentioning falt, whichis 
calculated to afford about 300,000/. yearly to the ftate. The 
falt {fprings at Halle are faid to be the moft produétive in 
the known world. Silefia prefents one {pring of hot water 
at Warmbrun, near Hirichberg ; and this is faid to be the 
only mineral water worthy of notice in the Pruffian do- 
minions. 

PRUSSIAN Buk, in Chemiftry, a colour ufed by artifts 
and painters, of a fine blue. It is compofed of pruffiat of 
iron, and the earth precipitated from alum, or pure alumine. 

Under the article Prussic cid we refer to the hiftory of 
this fubftance. We fhall here give the methods employed in 
the large way for manufaturing Pruflian blue, as practifed 
on the continent and in this country. 

The firft method employed to obtain Pruffian blue, was 

firlt to calcine dried bullock’s blood with potafh, in a cru- 
cible at ared heat. The mixture was now poured into a 
quantity of water. During the heat, the animal fubftance 
afforded the prufflic acid, which was caufed by the potafh 
forming the pruffiat of potafh. This compound diflolved 
in the water, conitituted what was then called the Pruf- 
fian lixivium. To this was added a mixture of ful- 
phate of iron and fulphate of alumine, in a ftate of fo- 
lution. The pruffic acid takes the iron, while the potafh 
combines with the fulphuric acid. The excefs of alkali 
precipitates the alumine from the alum, which becomes 
mixed with the prufliat of iron, and forms the fubftance 
which, when feparated from the liquid, wafhed and dried, 
forms a blue concrete mafs, called Pruffian blue. When an 
excefs of fulphate of iron is ufed, the excefs of alkali will 
precipitate the iron in the form of an oxyd, which foon be- 
coming yellow, gives the mafs a green colour, which arifes 
from the yellow precipitate being mixed with the blue. In 
this cafe the addition of fome acid will be neceflary to take up 
the oxyd of iron, in order to produce the change from green 
to blue. The muriatic acid is generally employed. It is 
better, however, not to have to add an acid at this ftage of 
the procefs, fince it in common combines with the alumine 
which is effential in forming a body for the colour, as well 
as to dilute the colour. 
_ It is now certain that the black oxyd of iron, which is 
that combined in green vitriol (fulphate of iron), does not 
form a perfeét blue with pruffic acid. The colour is at firit 
green, and does not become blue but by expofure to the 
air, or by the addition of oxygen in fome way or other. 
The oxyfulphate of iron, which in the ftate of folution is of 
a reddifh-brown colour, contains the red oxyd of iron. 
When the pruffiat of potafh is added to this folution, a deep 
blue precipitate is inftantly formed. Some mineral waters in 
the vicinity of coal-mines contain a great quantity of the 
oxyfulphate of iron, as well as fome fulphate of alumine. 
Such a fituation would be a defirable object for the manu- 
faéturer of Pruffian blue. 

A great variety of animal fubftances may be employed for 
producing the pruffic acid befides blood. The horns, hoofs, 
and the refufe of the {kins of animals, have all been employed 
with fuccefs for this purpofe. The refufe leather of fhoe- 
makers and curriers might be ufed to good purpofe. 

Prussian Green. See Green and Prussic Acid. 
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the pruffic acid with the different alkalies, earths, and me- 
tallic oxyds. Thefe with the latter are enerally infoluble 
in water. ‘Two of the earths form infoluble falts with the 
pruflic acid; namely, yttria and zirconia. The only me- 
tallic pruffiat which appears to be foluble, is that of mer- 
cury, exclufive of the metallic bafes of the earths and al- 
kalies. 

For combinations of pruffic acid, fee the different bafes, 
as potafh, foda, iron, &c. 

PRUSSIC Acm, a fubftance which poffeffes fome of 
the properties of an acid in its combinations with earths, 
alkalies, and metallic oxyds, and has been clafled among the 
acids. If, however, the doctrine of Lavoifier be correét, 
it is not entitled to be clafled amoug thefe bodies, inafmuch 
as it has not been proved to contain oxygen. 

This acid in its pure ftate is a liquid as clear as water, and 
extremely volatile. Its moft confpicuous property is that 
of precipitating metallic oxyds of different colours. With 
oxyd of iron it forms a beautiful blue precipitate, and with 
the oxyd of copper it forms a pigment of an intenfe brown 
colour. 

It was firft difcovered, in combination with potafh, by a 
colour-maker of Berlin, of the name of Diefbach. He 
procured fome alkali from Dippel, a celebrated chemift, for 
the purpofe of precipitating the colouring matter from 
cochineal, with which alum and green vitriol were alfo dif- 
folved. The alkali which he added for that purpofe pro- 
duced a beautiful blue precipitate. Dippel had been heat- 
ing the alkali with fome animal matter, for the purpofe of 
obtaining an animal oil, for which he became celebrated. 
The pruffic acid was formed and united to the alkali, which 
caufed the blue precipitate in Diefbach’s folution. Dippel 
afterwards made this blue precipitate for fale, which he 
kept a fecret for fome time. It was called Pruffian blue, 
from the place of its difcovery. 

This fubftance, which became celebrated for its fine blue 
colour, was fold at a great price, and became a fubjeét of 
refearch with other chemifte. Dr. Woodward got fome 
information of its preparation from Germany, and publifhed 
an account of the procefs in the Philofophical Tranfaétions 
for 1724. He recommended four ounces each of nitre and 
tartar to be projected into a red-hot crucible, for the pur- 
pofe of procuring a tolerably pure potafh ; to this he added 
four ounces of dried bullock’s blood, mixing them intimately. 
Thefe were put into a covered crucible, and heated in a mo- 
derate red heat, till they ceafed to give out {moke, keeping 
them at a low red heat for fome time afterwards. The con- 
tents of the crucible were now thrown into four pounds of 
water, and boiled for fome time. The clear liquor was 
now decanted, and frefh water boiled upon the refiduum, 
for the purpofe of extraéting all the foluble matter. The 
feparate clear wafhings being colleéted, the mafs was eva- 
porated to four pounds. He then diffolved one ounce of 
green vitriol, and eight ounces of alum, in four pounds of 
boiling water. He then mixed the above liquid with this 
folution, from which was precipitated a fubitance of a 
greenifh-blue colour. To this was added muriatic acid, till 
the precipitate affumed a fine blue colour. This powder, 
being feparated and dried, aflumed the form of a hard blue 
fubftance, which was called Fruffian blue. 

It was foon found by other chemifts, that almoft any ani- 
mal fubftance heated with an alkali, afforded a blue preci- 
pitate with iron. Geoffroy and Macquer conceived, that 
the alkali combined with the phlogifton of the animal fub- 
itance, which it gave up to the iron, reducing it to its me- 
tallic form, from which they accounted for the blue colour. 
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The latter chemift found, that Pruffian blue loft its colour 
by heat, leaving the iron in the ftate of red oxyd. He 
found alfo, that when Pruffian blue was boiled with an al- 
kali, it loft all its blue-colour, and farther found, that the 
alkali had acquired the property of precipitating iron of a 
blue colour from a folution of that metal. 

Little more was difcovered relative to the pruffic acid, 
till the refearches made in it by the celebrated Scheele in 
1782 and 1783. 

The firft new fa& he obferved in the combination of this 
acid with potafh, which till this time had been called the 
phlogifticated alkali, was its lofing the property of preci- 
pitating iron of a blue colour, by expofure to the air for 
fome time. He rightly fufpeCted, that the fubftance which 
combined with the alkali, giving it the property of pro- 
ducing the blue precipitate, was difengaged from the alkali 
by the carbonic acid of the atmofphere. To verify this 
conjecture, he expofed the alkali to carbonic acid gas, and 
foon found that it deprived the liquid of the property of 
producing the blue colour withiron. He further confirmed 
this opinion, by placing in the fame veflel with the gas, over 
the liquid, a flip of paper which had been dipped into a 
folution of iron, and a little alkali dropped on the paper to 
precipitate fome iron without leaving an excefs of alkali. No 
feoner did the carbonic acid difengage the pruffic acid, which 
becoming volatile, rofe into the upper part of the veflel, 
than the paper began to aflume a blue colour, arifing from 
the volatile acid combining with the iron. That this effet 
was produced by the fuperior affinity of the carbonic acid 
for the alkali above the pruffic acid, was proyed by other 
acids having the property of difengaging the colouring 
matter. 

This very ingenious experimenter, with a view to obtain 
the pruffic acid in a feparate ftate, mixed ten parts of 
Proffian blue in powder, with five parts of red oxyd of 
mercury, to which he added thirty parts of water. On 
boiling the mixture a few minutes, the blue colour difap- 
peared, the liquid at the fame time afluming a greenifh- 
yellow colour. This liquid was feparated by the filter, the 
refiduum being wafhed with boiling water, and the wafhings 
added to the filtered liquid. In this procefs, the oxyd of 
mercury feparated the iron in the ftate of red oxyd, and at 
the fame time combined with the pruffic acid, forming a fo- 
luble compound. This folution he now poured upon 24 
parts of very clean iron filings, adding at the fame time one 
part of ftrong fulphuric acid. The iron became oxydated 
by the mercury, and diffolved by the fulphuric acid, the 
mercury being reduced to its metallic form. The colouring 
matter of the Pruffian blue was at the fame time fet free, 
and being volatile, was feparated from the other fubftances 
by diftillation with a gentle heat. The pruffic acid he thus 
obtained in a liquid form. A fmall portion of fulphuric 
acid came over at the fame time, which he afterwards fepa- 
rated by a fecond dittillation from carbonate of lime. 

By the diflillation of Pruffian blue, he was inclined to 
fuppofe that the colouring matter was a compound of am- 
monia and oil, but foon abandoned this idea, when he found 
it impracticable to form it of thefe conftituents. Sup- 
pofing, again, that it was a compound of ammonia and char- 
coal, he mixed charcoal and potath together in a crucible, 
and kept them in a red heat for fome time. He then pufhed 
to the bottom of the mafs fmall pieces of fal ammoniac 
(muriate of ammonia.) As foon as the fumes of the falt 
had efcaped, he poured the whole, while red-hot, into water. 
On examining the folution, he found that the colouring 
matter had been formed. 


We are particularly indebted to Berthollet, for the true 
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analyfis of pruflic acid; he found that it was compofed of 
hydrogen, azote, and carbon, forming a peculiar fubitance, 
fo that although Scheele had reafon to conclude it a com- 
pound of carbon and ammonia, Berthollet drew a very dif- 
ferent conclufion, yet both agreed in its being formed of 
the fame conftituents. 

The latter chemift found, that when oxymuriatic acid is 
mixed with pruffic acid, the former lofes its oxygen, af- 
fuming the form of common muriatic acid. The pruffic 
acid, which takes the oxygen, becomes more odorous and 
volatile, and acquires the property of precipitating iron, 
not of a blue, but of a green colour, This he has deno- 
minated oxypruffic acid. 

Scheele obtained the pruffic acid in the form of colour- 
lefs liquid. It had a ftrong {mell, refembling peach bloflom 
and bitter almonds. It has a {weetifh acrid taite, having an 
uritating effeét upon the tongue and throat. It is faid to 
be very poifonous. ‘The deleterious effeéts of the bitter 
almond, and the kernels of feveral fruits, are faid'to arife 
from the prefence of this acid. 

The pruffic acid has been obtained in a ftate of greater 
purity than that obtained by Scheele. For this difcovery 
we are indebted to Gay Luflac. An account of his experi- 
ments is given in the Annal. de Chim. vol. Ixxvil. p. 128. 

He put the pruffiat of mercury into a retort, and fepa- 
rated it in a fimilar way to that ufed by Scheele. He pro- 
vided feveral receivers, with two necks each. The firit, 
which was conneéted with the retort by one of its necks, 
contained a mixture of carbonate of lime and dry muriate of 
lime. The firft was to take up any fulphuric acid whichmight 
come over, and the latter to arreft the progrefs of the water 
which might come over with the acid. The firft receiver 
was connected with the fecond, that with a third, and fo on 
to four. Each receiver was furrounded with a freezing 
mixture. A gentle heat being applied, the acid came over 
into the firft receiver, where it became deprived of its water. 
The pure acid, which was highly volatile, was carried for- 
wards to the next receiver, where it became condenfed. 
When the freezing mixture was removed from the receiver 
containing the pruffic acid, anda gentle heat applied, it 
pafled over to the next receiver. The latter receiver, being 
fimilarly treated, caufed it to pafs to the next in fucceffion, 
and fo on to the laft. By this means acid is obtamed in a 
{tate of complete purity, and pofleffes the following pro- 
perties. 

It appears in the form of liquid, perfeétly colourlefs. Its 
tafte is firft cooling, but afterwards acrid and irritatmg suit 
boils at 79.7° of Fahrenheit. Its denfity at 44.6° Fahrenheit 
is .70583, water being 1. At 50° it fupports 14 inches of 
mercury. At 68°, if it be expofed under any given volume 
of air, it increafes the elaftic volume five times, provided a 
fufficient quantity of the liquid be prefent. It becomes folid 
at — 50°. Ifa drop of it be expofed at the end of a glafs 
rod, the evaporation is fo rapid that the drop freezes. 

The pruffic acid in its fimple form is applied to no ufe. Its 
greater volatility may prefent fome advantages in producing 
great cold. Combined with lime, and with potafh and iron, 
it is employed as a fenfible re-agent in dete€ting the prefence 
of iron in mineral and other fituations. It forms infoluble 
compounds with the metallic oxyds, and hence is of im- 
portance in chemical analyfis. See Prusstan Blue. 

Blood appears to be the molt proper fubftance for affording 
it, from the facility with which it may be obtained. The great 
nuifance attendant on the drying of blood may be obviated by 
diftilling it, and burning the fetid fumes with the inflammable 
gas furnifhed at the fame time. In this procefs a large quan- 
tity of carbonate of ammonia may be obtained. The refiduum 
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in the retort is a fhining black coal, which, when calcined 
with potafh, will furnifh the fame quantity of pruflic acid, 
which the blood would have furnifhed in any other ftate lefs 
dried. 

This carbonaceous matter is pretty much the fame, 
whether furnifhed from the blood or other parts of animals, 
perhaps with the exception of the bones. 

In the large way, one hundred pounds of potafh are put 
into a thick iron veflel, capable of bearing a brif red heat 
for alength of time. The fire isto be raifed till the potafh is 
fufed. ‘T'wentv-five pounds of the powdered coaly refiduum 
above-mentioned, are now to be rapidly ftirred into the fufed 
potafh. In half an hour twenty-five pounds more carbon 
muit be added, treated as before, and at the end of a fimilar 
{pace of time, another twenty-five pounds. The mafsis now 
to be conftantly ftirred, the heat being all the time fufficient 
to keep it in a foft and plaftic ftate for feveral hours. 

During the formation of the pruffic acid, a reddifh coloured 
flame appears upon the furface of the melted mafs. The 
finifhing of the procefs is marked by the flame changing from 
a red to a pale blueifh tinge. At this period the mafs is to be 
removed as {peedily as poffible into a large veffel of boiling 
water, and flirred, to promote the folution of the pruffiat of 
potafh. Let the dregs fettle, and decant off the clear liquor. 
Add frefh water, and apply a boiling heat to diffolve what 
may remain, and decant the fecond liquor, and fo on till the 
water ceafes to have any confiderable tafte. The feveral 
decantations are now mixed together. If the liquor is not 
fufficiently clear, it muft be filtered through flannel or 
linen. 

The alum and green vitriol, which are now added to form 
the blue precipitate, are in very different proportions, from 
equal parts, to the proportions of twoto one. The quantity 
of thefe mixed falts for the above quantity of prufliat of 
potafh is about two hundred pounds. They are firft diflolved 
in water and then added. 

The precipitate of Pruffian blue is immediately formed, 
and when it fubfides the liquor is to be poured off. Boiling 
water is added from time to time, for the purpofe of 
wafhing off the fulphate of potafh. The pulpy mafs of 
Pruffian blue is now to be put into bags, and prefled. The 
mafs is then expofed to the air to dry, and it aflumes at the 
fame time a deeper colour, and acquires a hard ftony con- 
fiftence, exhibiting a bright glofly fracture of a bronzy hue, 
but when ground for the ufe of painting, is a fuperb blue. 

Lime and alkalies decompofe Pruffian acid, and hence 
deftroy its colour, producing a dirty red. Soap which 
contains alkali has the fame effect. See Pruffiat of Iron, 
under Iron. : 

PRUTH, in Geography, a river of Poland, which rifes 
in the S.W. part of the new kingdom of Galicia, on the 
borders of Hungary, pafles through Moldavia, and joins 
the Danube near Renay in Beffarabia. In the year 1711, 
Peter the Great, in a war with the Turks, encamped his 
army on the banks of this river, not far from Jafly, in a 
fituation fo difadvantageous, that he feemed to have no 
hope but that of cutting his way through the enemy ; with 
this refolution he retired to his tent, in an agony of defpair, 
abfolutely prohibiting any perfon from entering it under 
pain of death. At this important juncture, the principal 
officers, and the vice-chancellor Shaffirof, afflembled in the 
prefence of Catharine, and drew up certain preliminaries, in 
order to obtain a truce from the grand vizier. In confe- 
quence of this determination, plenipotentiaries were imme- 
diately difpatched, without the knowledge of Peter, to the 
grand vizier ; and a peace obtained upon more reafonable 
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terms than could have been expected. ‘This is called the 
«¢ peace of Pruth.”’ 

PRUYM. See Prum. 

PRUYSEN Dnrooers, a rocky iflet at the eaft entrance 
of the ftraits of Sunda. S. lat. 5° 20!. E. long. 106° 48'. 

PRYCK-Spur, in Military Antiquities, a fort of f{pur, 
which came into ufe about the time of the conquett, having 
only a fingle point, like the gaffe of a fighting cock. The 
knights of the three or four reigns fucceeding the conqueft 
ufed this kind of {pur, after which the rouelle, or wheel- 
f{pur, came in fafhion. 

PRYGGEE, in Geography, 
N.E. of Perfaim. 

PRYK, a kind of fervice or tenure, and, according to 
Blount, fignifies an old fafhioned {pur with one point only, 
which the tenant holding land by this tenure, was to find for 
the king. « Per fervitium inveniendi unum equum, unum 
faccum, et unum pryk in Guerra Walliz.”’ 1 Ric. II. 
And in the time of king Henry VIII. light horfemen in war 
were called prickers, becaufe they ufed fuch fpurs or pryks, 
to make their horfes go with fpeed. 

PRYMISL, or Prsipistaw, in Geography, a town of 
Behemia, in the circle of Czaflau; three miles E. of 
Deutfch Brod. : 

PRYNNE, Wirtiam, in Biography, a learned lawyer 
and antiquarian, celebrated as a leader among the Puritans 
in the reign of Charles I., was born at Swanfwick, in Somer- 
fetfhire, in the year 1600. He was educated in grammar 
learning at Bath, and afterwards entered at Oriel college in 
Oxford, where he remained till he had taken his bachelor’s 
degree at about the age of 20. He then was entered at 
Lincoln’s Inn for the itudy of the law, which he purfued 
with great afliduity, and became in procefs of time bar- 
rifter, bencher, and reader of the fociety. By his attendance 
in early life on the leGtures of Dr. John Prefton, he became 
attached to the principles of Puritanifm, and in 1627 he 
appeared asa writer. It was not, however, till the clofe 
of 1632, that he publifhed an elaborate work, entitled 
« Hiltrio-matrix,” in which he inveighed very bitterly 
againit theatrical exhibitions and public fpeétacles of ail 
kinds. The book was regularly licenfed; neverthelefs, on 
account of fome refleCtions againft women aé¢tors, which 
were iuppofed to be levelled againft the queen, who had 
taken a part in a paftoral performed at Somerfet-houfe, he 
was profecuted in the ftar-chamber, and fentenced to a fine of 
5000/.; to be expelled the univerfity of Oxford, and Lin- 
coln’s Inn; to be degraded and difabled to purfue the pro- 
feflion of the law; to ftand twice in the pillory, lofing an 
ear each time; and to remain a prifoner for life. This 
favage fentence, which may be taken as a fample of thofe 
cruel oppreffions, that in a few years excited the people to 
overthrow the government which dealt in fuch barbarities, 
and brought the king himfelf to the block, was executed 
in all its rigour, chiefly at the inftigation of Laud, who 
could never forgive Prynne’s previous attacks on epifcopacy, 
and who was iteeled againit every feeling of humanity. 
Prynne bore his fufferings like a man, fupported by the con- 
{cioulnefs of having aéted in a good caufe ; and was fo little 
daunted by the punifhment inflicted upon him, that he con- 
tinued in prifon to fend forth publications againtt prelacy. 
For one of thefe, entitled «‘ News from Ip{wich,”’? he was 
again fentenced by the fame court to be fined so0o/., to 
lofe the remainder of his ears in the pillory, and to be 
branded in both cheeks with the letters S.L., fignifying 
“« Schifmatical Libeller.’? Such was the fate of an honeft, 
though, perhaps, enthufiaftical oppofer of arbitrary power. 

The 
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The fentence was put in execution in 1637, and he was fent 
for his imprifonment firft to Caernarvon caftle, and after- 
wards to the ifle of Jerfey. His fpirit was not to be fub- 
dued by fuffering ; there was that elafticity in his mind, 
which was equal to the force of every blow, and it almoft 
inftantly recovered from the preflure. He continued to 
write till the meeting of the parliament of 1640, when he 
was chofen reprefentative for Newport, in Cornwall, and 
by order of the houfe of commons was releafed. He en- 
tered London, with many other fufferers in the fame caufe, 
in a fort of triumphal proceflion, and prefented a petition 
to the commons for damages againit his profecutors. He 
now became diftinguifhed by his fpeeches and writings as 
an oppofer of epifcopacy, and when the impeachment of 
Laud was undertaken, he was appointed the chief manager. 
After the parliament had become victorious in the civil wars, 
he was appointed one of the vifitors to the univerfity of 
Oxford, and difplayed great zeal for the eftablifhment of 
Prefbyterianifm, but to his honour be it {poken, he ufed all 
his influence to promote an accommodation with the king. 
It was in his {peech, in behalf of his majefty, that he 
affirmed, that in all his own fervices and fufferings in the caufe, 
he had neither received redrefs nor reward, but that he had 
continued, at his own expence, to maintain by his writings 
the juftice of the parliament’s proceedings, to the convince- 
ment qf great numbers at home and abroad. It is well 
known, by thofe who are acquainted with the hiftory of 
that period, in what manner the army interfered to prevent 
an agreement with the king, and for his interference in be- 
half of his majefty, Prynne was with other members ex- 
cluded and imprifoned. He afterwards became a bitter 
enemy of Cromwell and his party, the inftant he faw in 
them enemies to the public liberties of his country ; on this 
account he was, in 1650, thrown into prifon without any par- 
ticular cavfe being alleged in the warrant. He appealed to 
Magna Charta, and was liberated, and in the following 
year imprifoned at Taunton and Pendennis. He was {till 
the induftrious and ardent writer in the caufe of liberty, 
civil and religious, and publifhed between the years 1655 
and 1660, no fewer than forty-fix traéts. In the year 1659 
he refumed his place in the houfe of commons, and wearied 
out by the tyranny of the protectorate, he became one of 
the moft eager for the reftoration of Charles II., hoping, 
no doubt, that he might be bound by fuch rules of a¢tion, 
as fhould render him a patriotic monarch. Jn 1660 he fat 
in the Aealing parliament, as it was called, and was appointed 
to the office of chief keeper of the records in the Tower, 
for which he was undoubtedly well qualified. In the fol- 
lowing year he printed a pamphlet on a bill then depending 
in parliament, which drew upon him the cenfure of the houfe 
of commons, and he was probably convinced of his error, 
for he fubmitted to afk pardon for the offeace which he had 
done. His latter years he occupied in writings’ connected 
with his office in the Tower. He died in 1669. He was un- 
queftionably a man of great learning, and the moft indefa- 
tigable induftry. It has been faid he lived folely for the pur- 
pofes of writing, and Wood fuppofes he muit have written 
a fheet a day from his coming to man’s eftate till his death. 
His writings, however, were the effe@s of his public fpirit 
and patriotifm, and he lived, not to write, but to oppofe 
tyranny wherever he found it, and writing was the in{tru- 
ment he made ufe of to effe& his purpofes. He was by his 
contemporaries, the moderate men of his time, as well as 
by the governments which he oppofed, looked upon asa fchif- 
matic and libeller; but without fuch men, all that is excellent 
in our conftitution would long fince have been loft, Prynne, 
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therefore, merits the regards of poiterity, and ought to be 
treated with the reverence to which every ardent friend of the 
liberties of the country has a claim. His works amounted 
to forty volumes folio or quarto. The moft valuable are, 
his * ColleGtion of Records,’’ three vols. fclio. His edi- 
tion of “ Sir Robert Cotton’s Abridgment of the Tower 
Records ;”’? and his ** Obfervations on the fourth Part of 
Coke’s Inftitutes.”” Biog. Brit. Hume. 

PRYTANEUM, TILUTOVELOYy in Antiquity, a confiderable 
building in Athens, where the council of prytanes affembled, 
and where thofe who had rendered any fignal fervices to the 
commonwealth, were maintained at the public expence. 
See ATHENS. 

PRYTANIS, or Pryranes, the firit magiftrate in 
moft of the cities of Greece. 

At Athens there were fifty prytanes, at Corinth there 
was but one, who was the fame with what the archon was at 
Athens. 

The prytanes of Athens were the fenators who compofed 
the grand council that governed the ftate ; and correfpond 
to what we now call the flates general of the United Provinces. 

Fifty of thefe were chofen each year out of each tribe ; 
and to thefe were nommsnated fifty more, to fupply the 
places of the former, in cafes of death, or mal-adminiftra- 
tion. 

The tribes took the government by turns, each after the 
other, for the {pace of thirty-five days. This was an efta- 
blifhment of Solon. Scaliger is miftaken, when he fays the 
tribes took their turns every day. 

All the fifty prytanes of the tribe did not govern toge- 
ther during thofe five weeks; but in companies, ten at a 
time, chofen by lot ; feven days each company: after which 
another tribe came into office, and had its five weeks after 
the fame manner. 

PRYTANITIDES, a name given to thofe widows 
who at Athens, and throughout all Greece, had the facred 
fire of Vefta committed to their care. The cuftom of the 
Greeks, in this refpeét, differed very much from that of the 
Romans; who allowed none'but virgins to tend this facred 
fire, whence they were called Vettals. 

They had the appellation Prytanitides from wpyraisor, a 
name common to all places facred to Vetta. 

PRZEDBORS, in Geography, a town of Poland, in the 
palatinate of Sandomirz ; 20 miles N.N.W. of Malogocz. 

PRZELAUTSCH, atown of Bohemia, in the circle 
of Chrudim, on the Elbe; 12 miles N.W. of Chrudim. 
N. Jat. 49° 58/. E. long. 15° 30!. 

PRZELOM, atown of Lithuania; 22 miles N.N.W. 
of Grodno. 

PRZEMENTZ, a town of the duchy of Warfaw ; 32 
miles S.W. of Pofen. 

PRZEMILOV, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Chrudim ; 6 miles S. of Chrudim. 

PRZEMISLAU, a town of Auftrian Poland, in Ga- 
licia; 20 miles E.S.E. of Lemberg. 

PRZEMYSL, a town of Poland, in Auttrian Galicia, 
defended by a caitle, the fee of a Greek and Roman 
bifhop ; 4 miles W. of Lemberg. N. lat. 49° 36’. E. long. 
eee UL 

PRZEROOL, a town of Lithuania; 8 miles W.S.W. 
of Troki. 

PRZEROW. See Prerau. 

PRZESTITZ, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Pilfen; 6 miles S. of Pilfen. N. lat. 49°33’. E. long. 
13° 26', 

PRZEWAL, 
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PRZEWAL, a town of Auftrian Poland, in Galicia ; 
38 miles E. of Chelm. 

PRZEZERSKE, a town of Pruffia, in the province of 
Pomerelia ; g miles N. of Culm. 

PRZEZLAU, a town of Auttrian Poland, in Galicia ; 
44 miles §.W. of Sandomirz. 

PRZIBOR. See Freyperc. 

PRZIBRAM, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Be- 
raun; 17 miles S. of Beraun. N. lat. 49° 42’. E. long. 
Pcie. 

PRZINDA. See Fravennure. 

PRZIPCOVIUS, Samuet, in Biography, an eminent 
Polifh knight, was born about the year 1592. He was 
initiated in the elements of learning in his native country, and 
commenced his academical courfe of ftudies at the univerfity 
of Altdorf. Here he probably embraced the Unitarian 
do@rine, which obliged him to retire to Holland, and he 
purfued his ftudies at the univerfity of Leyden. When he 
was only eighteen years of age he publifhed anonymoufly 
*‘ Differtatio de Pace et Concordia Eccletiz,’’ which was 
fo ably written, as to be afcribed to the pen of Epifcopius. 
Having fpent fome years at Leyden, in the cultivation of 
{cience and learning, he returned to Poland, where his talents 
recommended him to the notice and confidence of king 
Uladiflaus Sigifmond. He was appointed to fill different 
pofts of honour and authority ; rendering his name illuitrious 
by his valour in the field, and his wifdom in the cabinet ;_ by 
his perfuafive eloquence and invincible fortitude, and at the 
fame time he was eminent for his diftinguifhed virtues. In 
his leifure moments he drew up a panegyric on Uladiflaus 
Sigifmond, king of Poland, in which he extolled that prince’s 
clemency to the Diflidents, and pointed out the important 
advantages which the country derived from it. Under his 
admini{tration, the followers of Socinus met with wonder- 
ful fuccefs in propagating their opinions, and eftablifhing 
churches in the Polifh territories. ‘Their flourifhing ftate 
induced Przipcovius to compofe “A Hittory of the Uni- 
tarian Churches in Poland,’’ but the work was loft during 
the ftorm of perfecution in which they were afterwards in- 
volved. 

In 1648 he experienced a fad reverfe of fortune, on the 
breaking out of the war with the Coflacks, who plundered 
and laid wafte the country, particularly the diftriéts border- 
ing on the Boryfthenes or Dnieper, where the poffeffions of 
Przipcovius were chiefly fituated. This was foon followed 
by the calamities in which the Unitarians partook, in com- 
mon with the reit of their countrymen, during the civil wars 
which overfpread Poland, in which the Auitrians, Mufco- 
vites, and Swedes took part, as auxiliaries, with the con- 
tending factions. After peace was reftored to the country, 
our author and his Unitarian brethren were harafled by the 
inceflant perfecutions of the popifh party, till at length, in 
the year 1658, a general profcription was pafled againit 
them. By this a& they were, for ever, banifhed from their 
country, being allowed a year in which they might difpofe 
of their property. Means were, however, found to deprive 
them of the benefit of this pretended indulgence, and the 
greater part of them were entirely ftripped of their honours 
and eftates, in which number was Przipcovius. After he 
had become an exile from his country, the reputation of his 
-virtues and learning procured him an afylum with the elector 
of Brandenburg, who gave him the honourable appointment 
of privy-counfellor. With the falary which he derived from 
this office he maintained fome families of his fellow fufferers 
in his own houfe, cheerfully fubmitting to privations, that he 
might be able to afford more relief to his perfecuted 
brethren, and making no provifion for the widow of his 
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only fon, and his two grand-children by her, but trufting 
that a kind Providence would raife them up protectors and 
friends. On account of his acquaintance with theological 
i his fkill and long experience in the management of 
bufinefs, and becaufe his name was in great repute among 
foreigners, a fynod of Unitarians, held in Silefia in 1663, 
devolved on him the office of maintaining a correfpondence 
with their brethren in other nations, with a view of pro- 
moting the interefts and increafe of the whole community. 
He died in 1670, at the age of 78. Befides the pieces al- 
ready noticed, Przipeovius was author of “< Cogitationes 
facre ad initium Matthwzi et Epiftolas A poltolicas :”? « Vita 
Fautti Socini Senenfis :’? « Demonttratio quod neque Pater 
Domini noftri Jefu Chritti per Metaphorem Pater, neque 
Filius ejus unigenitus per eandem Metaphorem Filius, dici 
queat aut debeat,’”’ with other pieces. It may be right to 
mention here that the colleétion entitled « Bibliotheca Fra- 
trum Polonorum,”’ is not complete without the works/’of 
Przipcovius. 

PRZITICK, in Geography, a town of Poland, in the 
palatinate of Sandomirz ; 16 miles N.W. of Radom. 

PRZLARG, a town of Pruffia, in Oberland; feven 
miles W.S.W. of Soldau. 

PRZYPIECKZ, or Prypiec, a river that rifes on the 
borders of Auftrian Poland, and after crofling Ruffian Li- 
thuania from W. to E., runs into the Dnieper, about forty 
miles above Kiev. 

PSADURIA, in Mineralogy, a genus of rough {tones 
of a plain uniform ftruéture, not laminated, but fplitting 
equally in all direétions. 

PSAGDA. See Sacpa. 

PSALM, JaruO-, formed from Larrw, J Jing, a divine 
fong or hymn. 

The denomination pfalm is now appropriated to the one 
hundred and fifty pfalms of David; and the name canticle, 
or fong, is given to other pieces of the fame kind, compofed 
by other prophets and patriarchs. 

The ancients, asis obferved by St. Auguftine, made this 
difference between a canticle, or fong, and a pfalm, that the 
former was fung by the voice alone, but the latter aecom- 
panied with a mufical inftrument. 

The pfalms, in the ancient editions, are divided into five 
books; nor is David’s name found at the head of more than 
feventy-three of them ; sence fome, and among the reft 
St. Auguftine and St. Chryfoftom, attribute all the hun- 
dred and fifty to him without exception. 

They Jews, however, were always of another opinion ; 
and it/is certain there are fome few, at leaft, that are not 
his. St. Jerome obferved, among the number, feveral that 
were compofed a long time after David. Dupin adds, that 
it is difficult to afcertain the authors; all we know of the 
book is, that itis a colleétion of fongs compiled by Ezra. 

Gradual pfalms were thofe anciently {ung on the fteps of 
the temple. The penitential pfalms were not formerly the 
fame with thofe now called by that name. 

The pfalms of David exhibit to every reader the moft 
plain and diftinguifhing marks of poetical writing ; the pe- 
culiar charaéter of which has been defcribed under the 
articles PARALLELISM, Hesrew Poetry, and PropxHrric 
Poetry. The book of pfalms ‘contains fpecimens of the 
various kinds of poetical compofition. To the didaétic, we 
may refer the 119th, the other alphabetical pfalms, and 
fome few others ; about a feventh part of this book confilts 
of elegies, compofed on occafions of diftrefs'and mourning ; 
the 42d pfalm, in particular, is in the highelt degree ‘tender 
and plaintive: and the reader of it in the original, who ad- 
verts to the divifion of the periods, and the refolution of 
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them into their conftituent parts or members, will find that 
the periods fpontaneoufly divide into verfes of nearly equal 
length and meafure, exaétly fimilar to thofe of the four 
firft chapters of the Lamentations of Jeremiah, which con- 
ftitute the eftablifhed metre of the Hebrew elegy. (See 
Lamentations.) The whole of the roth pfalm confilts 
alfo of the fame kind of verfe, except the epode, which 
contains two long verfes of the fame kind, asd one fhorter, 
which laft is one repeated. The 43d pfalm, too, feems to 
be conftruéted upon fimilar principles, containing eight of 
the fame kind of verfes, with the fame epode, and fince it 1s 
written in the fame train of fentiment, the fame ftyle, and 
_even apparently in the fame metre, it ought not perhaps to 
be feparated from the preceding pfalm, but to be confidered 
a8 a part or continuation of the fame compolition ; and if 
this be true, the whole poem confifts of three parts, almoit 
equal and alike, each of which is concluded by the fame in- 
tercalary period or ftanza. For another moft beautiful 
poem of the elegiac kind we refer to the lamentation of David 
for Saul and Jonathan; 2 Sam.i. 17—27- Moreover, the 
whole book of pfalms may be confidered as a collection of 
facred odes; in which we find the ode exhibited in all the 
varieties of its form, and fupported with the higheft {pirit 
of lyric poetry ; fometimes fprightly, cheerful, and tri- 
umphant ; fometimes folemn and magnificent ; fometimes 
tender and foft. As the compofitions of David are of the 
lyric kind, there is a greater variety of ityle and manner in 
his works than in thofe of Job and Ifaiah. ‘The manner in 
which David, confidered merely as a poet, excels, is the 
pleafing, the foft, and the tender. In his pfalms, there are 
many lofty and fublime paflages; but in ftrength of defcrip- 
tion he yields to Job; in fublimity, to Lfaiah. It is a fort 
of temperate grandeur, for which David is chiefly diltin- 
guished; and to this he always foon returns, when, upon 
{ome occafions, he rifes above it. The pfalms, in which he 
touches us moft, are thofe in which he defcribes the happi- 
nefs of the righteous, or the goodnefs of God; expreiles 
the tender breathings of a devout mind, or fends up moving 
and affeGtionate fupplications to heaven. For other f{pe- 
cimens, we refer to the article Opr. For other pfalms re- 
ferred to the clafs of Idyilions, fee IpyiLion. Blair’s 
Leétures, vol. iii. Lowth’s Ledtures on Heb. Poet. by 
Gregory, vol. 11. 

PSALMANAZAR, Georcs, in Biography, a literary 
impoftor who aflumed that name, was probably a native 
of the fouth of France, though he never made known 
either his country or family. He was fuppofed to be born 
about 1680, and educated partly at a Francifcan feminary, 
then at a Jefuits college, and at laft at a univerfity. He 
feemed to have had an uncommon facility in the attainment 
of languages, but was not fufficiently fteady to render him- 
felf tolerably perfe@t in any. At an early age he left the 
college, in order to fupport himfelf by private tuition. 
But this was not at all agreeable to his difpofition, and he 
went to Avignon, where he pretended to have left his 
father’s houfe on account of ill ufage through his attach- 
ment to the Roman Catholic religion. He next aflumed 
the character of a young Irifh ttudent of theology, who 
had left his country for the fake of religion, and was going 
on a pilgrimage to Rome ; and having obtained a certificate, 
and equipped himfelf with a fuitable garb, he fet out on 
his rambles. After pafling through feveral fcenes he 
enlifted for a foldier, and became acquainted with one 
Innes, chaplain to a Scotch regiment. This man foon dif- 
covered Pfalmanazar to be an impoitor, but inftead of ex- 
pofing him, immediately conceived a plan of more extenfive 
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engaged the young man to act the part of a convert from 
heathenifm, and having written a letter to Dr. Compton, 
bifhop of London, with a flattering account of his pupil, he 
baptized him in a public manner, procured his difcharge, and 
in confequence of the bifhop’s invitation, proceeded with 
him to London. The learned prelate liftened to his ftory, 
while he endeavoured to pafs for a native of the ifland 
of Formofa, of which little was known to Europeans. 
Innes fet him about tranflating the church catechifm into a 
pretended Formofan language, which he had framed, and 
he next employed him in writirg’a “ Hiftory of Formofa.”’ 
Though he had no other materials than what his own in- 
vention would furnifh, aided by the account of Formofa 
by Varenius, he drew up fuch a work as excited the curi- 
olity ef the public, and was regarded, at that time, as con- 
taining genuine information; though in faét, when examined 
with a careful and {crutinizing eye, it was found full of in- 
confiltencies and improbabilities. A fecond edition was pre- 
paring, when the bifhop of London fent Pfalmanazar to 
Oxford to purfue his fudies in that feminary. He re- 
mained there fix months, and then returned to London, but 
either his patrons diftrufted him, or failed to put him in 
any fuitable way of living, for in a few years he fold his 
name to a manufacturer of a kind of white porcelain, 
which was to pafs as a fecret communicated by Pfalma- 
nazar, and was advertifed by the name of the ‘ curious 
white Formofan work.”? He next endeavoured to get 
fome money as a medical empiric, and as a teacher of lan- 
guages and fortification; but thefe refources were inadequate 
to his wants, and he became clerk to a regiment of dra- 
goons, which marched to the north in the year 1715, and 
in that charaéter he vilited many parts of the kingdom. 
Without following him through all the changes of this 
part of his life, it may be obferved that he acknowledges 
himfelf to have been diffolute, unprincipled, and void of 
any fixed purpofe. At length he obtained fome fteady em- 
ployment as a tranflator, and it is faid, that Law’s Serious 
Call, with other devotional works falling into his hands, he 
was awakened to a fenfe of his paft mifcondu&, and formed 
refolutions of amendment. He entered deeply into the 
ftudy of the fcriptures, and of the Hebrew language, 
in which he foon acquired fuch a proficiency that he com- 
pofed a dramatic piece in Hebrew verfe, entitled ‘* David 
and Michael.”’? His reputation for learning caufed him to 
be engaged as one of the writers in the Univerfal Hiftory, 
which was his principal literary labour, and employed much 
of his time. The hiftory of the Jews, of the Celtes, and 
Scythians, of the Greeks at the early periods, the ancient 
Spaniards, Gauls, and Germans, were the chief parts 
which he contributed to this voluminous work. It does 
not appear when he dropt the impofture of being a For- 
mofan convert ; but in his lait will, dated 1752, there is an 
explicit and penitential confeffion of his criminality in 
adopting that fraud, and fupporting it by his pretended 
account of the ifland. After his death, in 1763, his life, 
written by himfelf, was publifhed, from which farther in- 
formation may be obtained. See Memoirs of the Life of 
* * * * commonly known by the name of George Pfal- 
manazar. 

PSALMIST, in the Church of Rome, one of the leffer 
ecclefiaftical orders, the fame with what among us is called 
clerk, precentor, or finger. 

PSALMODIER, Fr., is, in the Romifh church, re- 
citing the pfalms in a particular manner, between finging 
and {peaking ; it is finging or chanting, becaufe the voice 
is fuftained in mufical tones; it is fpeaking, becaufe the 
words are almott always uttered in the fame tone. 
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PSALMODY, Lorpodso, the art of finging pfalms. 


Psatmopy, Metrical. The metrical pfalmody, which 

John Hufs, Jerom of Prague, the Bohemian Brethren, and 
Martin Luther, publifhed in the German language for the 
ufe of the common people, that priefts might not be wanted, 
was foon imitated in other countries. The celebrated poet, 
Clement Marot, in France, having, about the year 1540, 
verfified and dedicated to Francis I. about thirty of the 
pfalms, from a profe tranflation by the famous Hebrew pro- 
feflor Vatable, they foon acquired fuch favour at court, 
as to be fung, in {pite of the cenfures of the Sorbonne, by 
the king, queen, and chief perfonages of the kingdom, 
to the tunes of the molt favourite fongs of the times. 
Marot, who had long been fufpeéted by the Catholics of 
herefy, and once thrown iato prifon for his religious 
opinions, fearing new perfecution, flew to Geneva, where 
he put into French verfe twenty more of the pfalms. 
Thefe, with the thirty that had been publifhed at Paris, 
were printed at Geneva in 1543, with a preface by Calvin 
himfelf, but without mufic. Marot dying the next year, 
Theodore Beza verfitied the reft of the siete in the fame 
manner, and the whole hundred and fifty were publifhed at 
Strafburg in 1545. Bayle fays, that during the whole 
fixteenth century there was no French poetry, that ap- 
proached the falt and natural grace of that with which 
Marot furnifhed it. And Menage fays, that the French 
owe the rondeau, the madrigal, and modern form of the 
sonnet, to this poet, who firft confined himfelf to the mix- 
ture of mafculine and feminine rhymes, though he did not 
always ftri€tly adhere to their alternate ufe, as a law. The 
fale of his fifty pfalms was fo rapid, that they could not be 
printed faft enough to fupply the public demand for them ; 
more than ten thoufand copies having been fold in a very 
fhort time. When thofe of Beza were added to them, 
their favour {till continued, and they were fung not only 
by the Lutherans and Calvinifts, but the Roman Catholics. 
As yet, indeed, they had never been ufed in the conven- 
ticles of the feétarifts, but in private, merely as moral and 
fpiritual fongs, to feculaf tunes, fuch as were eafy to learn, 
and play on viols, and other inftruments. 
It was not till the year 1553, when thefe pfalms ap- 
peared in the fame book as the catechifm of Calvin, and 
the Genevan Liturgy, that the Catholics took the alarm, 
and prohibited the further publication and ufe of them. 
After which, to fing a pfalm in France was a declaration of 
heretical principles, and Pfalmodift became another name 
for Reformer, Huguenot, and Calvinift. Indeed, the pur- 
pofes to which this lamentable mufic was often applied, 
during the ftruggles and growth of Calvinifm, feems to 
have been worfe than the mufic itfelf, as, according to writers 
of the oppofite party, it was made the fignal of tumult, 
fedition, facrilege, and rebellion. ; 

The chronology of Calviniftical pfalmody feems to be 
this: Zwinglius, the chief of the Proteftants in Switzerland, 
before the arrival of Calvin at Geneva, had introduced 
among them the fame kind of metrical pfalmody as John 
Hufs and the Bohemian brethren had recommended to their 
followers in Germany ; and this feems to have been con- 
tinued till the year 1543, when the pfalms of Clement 
Merot, with a preface by Calvin himfelf, were firft publifhed 
at Geneva, with the fingle melodies of Guillaume Franc, 
an obfeure mufician, if fuch he may be called, whofe name 
has never had admiffion in any catalogue of books, or been 
prefixed to any mufical publication, that we have been able 
to difcover. 

Among the moft celebrated compofers of mufic to Calvi- 
niftical pfalms, and fpiritual fongs, muit be ranked Claude 
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Goudimel, a mufician of Franche-Compté, who feems te 
have loft his life at Lyons on the day of the maflacre™ 
of Paris. See GoupimeL, and CLAupE Lr JeuNgE, ot 
whofe pfalms we have three different editions of the mufic, 
in three different forms, and in different countries: for 
though, according to Bayle, they have never been fung in 
the church of Geneva, yet, in Holland, and in France, 
before the revocation of the ediét of Nantes, as they were 
univerfally fung in Calviniftical churches and conventicles, 
except at Geneva, they went through more editions per- 
haps than any mufical work fince the invention of printing. 

Claude le Jeune was doubtlefs a great matter of harmony. 
The manner in which he firft fet twelve of the pfalms of 
Clement Marot’s French tranflation, in four and five parts, 
that were dedicated to the duke de Bouillon in 159%, at 
that time head of the French Huguenots, very much re- 
fembled the ftyle in which our old matters ufed to write 
upon a plain fong; as one of the parts is continually fing- 
ing an ancient melody, or well-known pfalm-tune, while 
the reft are defcanting, or finging in florid counterpoint. 
In fome of thefe there is great merit of compofition ia the 
ingenuity and contrivance of the feveral parts. See CLaupE 
LE JEUNE. 

The eftablifhing metrical pfalmody in England, was the 
confequence of the reformation, and our communication 
with foreign Proteftants. 

Several of the pfalms were tranflated into Englifh metre 
during the latter end of the reign of Henry VIII. by fir 
Thomas Wyatt, and printed in 1549. The earl of Surrey 
wrote a fonnet in their praife, and tranflated others himfelf ; 
but both his verfion and that of Wyatt are loft. Indeed almoft 
all our poets, good and bad, have attempted to tranflate, 
or rather verfify, the pfalms; but for want of fuccefs in 
this, as well as in writing original hymns, or facred fongs, 
Dr. Johnfon has admirably accounted in his Life of 
Waller. 

The firft edition of Sternhold’s fifty-one pfalms, was 
likewife printed in 1549, and the fecond in 1553, but both 
impreflions without mufical notes; and in all probability, 
thofe that were not in poffeflion of the tunes ufed by che 
German Proteftants, applied to them fuch ballad airs as 
would beft fuit the metre; as had been done in France, 
when the verfion of Clement Marot was in favour at the 
court of Francis I. Sternhold lived to write a dedication, 
for the firft edition of his pfalms, to king Edward VI. 
following in this the example of Marot, who had dedicated 
his firft thirty pfalms to the king of France. 

The entire verfion of the pfalms, however, was not pub- 
lifhed till 1562, when it was tacked for the firft time to 
the Common Prayer, under the following title: “ Che 
whole Wooke of iPfaimes colleGed into Cnglith metre bp 
T. Sternhold, J. Hopkins, and others, conferred tvith the 
Ebrue, with apt notes to Ging them witbal.’”’? Imprinted by 
John Day. 

There was no bafe or other part, but the mere tunes, ix 
this edition ; which tunes are chiefly German, and ftill ufed 
on the continent by Lutherans and Calvinifts, as appears by 
collation: particularly the melodies fet to the 12th, 14th, 
113th, 124th, 127th, and 134th pfalms. 

Psatmopy Jfland. The Roman Catholics, in the firft 
ages of Chriftianity, had their paroxy{ms of pfalm-finging 
as well as the Proteftants. St. Ambrofe is not only faid 
by St. Auguttine to have brought from Greece the manner 
of finging the hymns, and chanting the pfalms, which he 
eftablifhed at Milan, and which was afterwards called the 
Ambrofian chant, but Eufebius tells us, that a regular choir 
and method of finging the fervice were firft eftablifhed, 
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and hymns ufed in the church, at Antioch, the capital of 
Syria, during the time of Conftantine; and that St. Am- 
brofe, who had long refided there, had his melodies thence. 
An order of monks was eftablifhed there at a very early 
period of the Chriftian era, whofe difcipline obliged them 
to preferve in their monaftery a perpetual pfalmody, equally 
perennial with the veftal fire, or perpetual lamps of an- 
tiquity. Pfalmody ifland, in the diocefe of Nifmes, had 
its name from a monaftery founded by Corbilla, a Syrian 
monk of this order, about the end of the fourth century. 
This kind ef pfalmody is known in the monkifh writers by 
the name of aus perennis; Gregory de Tours calls it 
pfalterium perpetuum. 

Psatmopy, Parochial. Singing of this kind among the 
reformers and f{chifmatics, feems in all ages of oer religion 
to have been the favourite mode of addrefling the Divinity: 
for not only the Arians praétifed it in their proceflions, 
but the Albigenfes, who may be called the firft Proteftant 
martyrs ; and who, according to ecclefiafical writers, when 
Simon Montford, their perfecutor, in 1210, had lighted 
a pile of wood for their deftruction, precipitated themfelves 
in the flames, to the number of a hundred and forty, 
finging pfalms. 

The difciples of Wickliffe, in England, during the four- 
teenth century, and thofe of John Hufs and Jerom of 
Prague; in the fifteenth, were pfalm-fingers ; and the hymn- 
book of the Picards, and Bohemian brethren, printed with 
mufical notes at Ulm, 1538, fhews that the melodies ufed 
by thefe fects, originated from the chants to which the 
ancient Latin hymns of the Romifh church were fung. 
For in this book there are tranflations and imitations in 
German metre of moft of the hymns and profes ftill ufed 
in the Romifh church: fuch as the * Stabat Mater dolo- 
rofa;”’ ‘“* Te Deum laudamus ;”’ “ O lux beata Trinitas ;’’ 
« Pange lingua gloriofi,” &c. Some of thefe melodies, in- 
deed, are in triple time, which never is the cafe in canto 
fermo, or cathedral pfalmody. But “ Stabat Mater,”? and 
« O lux,” in this book, are fet to old Romifh chants, and 
«« Te Deum” to the fame that is inferted in the preface of 
Meibomius to the ancient Greek mufical writers, as the 
mott ancient melody which the church has preferved. 

Among the firft reformers who interefted themfelves 
about the manner of performing the pfalms, we have not 
only Wickliffe, Hufs, Jerom of Prague, and Zuingle, but 
Luther, Cranmer, Calvin, Beza, Buchanan, and John Knox; 
who, though each of them had different ideas on the fub- 
ject of facred mufic, yet they agreed in {tripping it of all 
the energy and embellifhments of meafure and melody, as 
indeed the Calvinifts did likewife of harmony. Nor were 
the original inftitutes of pfalmody more favourable to 
poetry than mufic ; for by giving to each fyllable, whether 
long or fhort, a note of the fame length, all profody, 
rhythm, asd numerical cadence, are deftroyed. And how- 
ever beautiful the poetical meafures may be to read, when 
fung in this drawling and ifochronous manner, they not 
only afford the ear no pleafure, but become unintelligible. 

That metrical pfalmody, in flow notes of equal length, 
had its origin in Germany, and was brought thence by re- 
formers to other parts of Europe, is demonftrable: for the 
28th pfalm, ‘ Beati omnes quitiment Dominum,” had been 
tranflated into German verfe, in order to be fung in this 
manner, by John Hufs, in the beginning of the fifteenth 
eentury ; which tranflation was afterwards modernized in 
the fame meafure, and to. the fame tune by Luther. And 
the fame melody, which we fing to the zoodth pialm, is not 
only given to the 134th in all the Lutheran pfalm-books, 
but by Goudimel and Claude le Jeune, iss thofe of the 
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Calvinifts; which nearly amounts to a proof that this 
favourite melody was not produced in England. It is faid 
to have been the opinion of Handel, that Luther himfelf 
was its author ; but of this we have been able to procure no 
authentic proof. ‘Tradition, however, gives to this cele- 
brated herefiarch, as he is called by the Roman Catholics, 
feveral of the ancient melodies, which are {till wfed in Ger- 
many. 

PSALTER, Laadrnpiov, the book or colleétion of pfalms, 
afcribed to David. See Psaum. 


There is a multitude of editions of the pfalter. Au- 


guitine Juftinian, a Dominican and bifhop of Nebo, pub- - 


lifhed a Polyglot pfalter at Genoa, 1516. And Conta- 
rinus publifhed the pfalter in Hebrew, Greek, Chaldee, 
and Arabic, with Latin notes and gloffes. 

Psauter is alfo ufed among religious for a large chaplet 
or rofary, confilting of one hundred and fifty beads; the 
number of the pfalms in the pfalter. 

St. Dominic is faid to have been the inventor of this 
pfalter. 

PSALTERIUM, in Anatomy, or corpus pfalloides; a 
part of the brain, between the two pofterior crura of the 
fornix. See BRAIN. 

PSAL'FERY, Psatrerion, alfo denotes a mufical in- 
ftrument much in ufe among the ancient Hebrews, whe 
called it nebel. 

We know but little of the precife form of the ancient 
pfaltery. Kircher has taken pains to prove, that it was of 
a {quare form; and from an old book in the Vatican library 
he has exhibited a figure of it. 

That now in ufe 1s a flat inftrument; in form of a tra- 
pezium, or a triangle truncated at top. 

It is ftrung with thirteen wire cords, fet to unifon or 
oétave, and mounted on two bridges on the two fides, 
It is ftruck with a plectrum, or little iron rod, or fome- 
times with a crooked ftick, whence it is ufually ranked 
among the inftruments of percuffion. 

Its cheft, or body, is like that of a fpinet. 
name @ pfallendo ; {ome call it nablum, or nablium. 

Papius alfo gives the name pfaltery to a kind of flute, 
ufed in churches to accompany the finging ; called in Latin 
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PSAMMISMUS, Lampiouos, formed from Lapuos, fand, 
in Medicine, a term fometimes ufed for a bath of. dry and 
warm fand, to fet the feet of dropfical perfons upon. 

PSAMMITICUS, in Biography, a king of Egypt, was 
the fon of Ecus, who was put to death by Sabbaco on the 
conqueft of Egypt. He avoided his father’s fate by flying 
into Syria; and after the death of king Sethon, was one of 
the twelve lords who aflumed the government of the country, 
and divided it between them. His part was the fea-coatt, 
which being the leait valuable, he was induced to cultivate 
commerce with the Pheenicians, Greeks, and other nations, 
by which he acquired wealth and foreign connections, His 
profperity excited the envy of his colleagues, who made war 
upon him, but by the afliftance of foreign mercenaries or 
allies, he proved fuperior to, and finally fubdued them, and 
then made himfelf fole monarch of Egypt. This event is 
dated B. C. 670. He rewarded his allies with lands upon the 
Nile, and from this era a Grecian colony fubfifted in Egypt, 
which maintained an intercourfe with their countrymen, and 
rendered the tranfactions of that kingdom a part of genuine 
hifttory. Pfammiticus carried on war in Syria, where he 
befieged the city of Azotus, which refifted his arms for the 
{pace of twenty-nine years. The preference which he gave 
to foreign foldiers caufed a defeétion of a great body of his 
own fubjeé&ts, who marched away to the confines of per ak 
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where they formed a fettlement. To repair this lofs, he at- 
tended ftill more affiduoufly to the advancement of com- 
merce, and opened his ports to all ftrangers. He alfo 
renewed his alliances with the Athenians and other Greeks. 
After a long and profperous reign of 54 years Pfammiticus 
died, and was interred in the temple of Bubaitis at Sais. He 
was founder of feveral magnificent edifices, and is faid to 
have introduced the culture of the vine in Egypt, and to 
have fent an expedition for difcovering the fources of the 
Nile. Univer, Hilt. 

~ PSATYRIANS, Psaryriant, in Ecclefiafical Hiftory, 
a feét of Arians, who, in the council of Antioch, held 
_ in the year 360, maintained that the Son was not like the 
Father, as to will; that he was taken from nothing, or made 
of nothing ; and that in God, generation was not to be dif- 
tinguifhed from creation. 

PSEDDERSHEIM, in Geography, a town of France, 
* in the department of Mont Tonnerre, and chief place of a 
canton, in the diftri&t of Spire. The place contains 1238, 
and the canton 13,066 inhabitants, in 24 communes. 

PSEGMA, a name given by fome of the ancients to the 
flos eris, or flowers of brafs. 

PSELAPHIA, a word ufed by the ancient medical 
writers to exprefs friction with the hands, in cafes where the 
diftempered parts require it. This was always elteemed a 
part of the bufinefs of a phyfician, and was done with his 
own hand. 

PSELLISMUS, in Medicine, from L:rrtv, I flammer, 
comprehends not only that {pecies of faulty articulation 
which is commonly called fammering, but every other defect 
in the pronunciation of words. Dr. Cullen has enumerated 
feven {pecies of pfellifmus, and Sauvages a ftill greater 
number. ‘Thofe of the former are, 1. Pfellifmus hefitans, 
when there is a difficulty in pronouncing the firft fyllable or 
word ; the dattari/mus and ifchnophonia of authors. 2. Pfel- 
lifmus ringens, in which the letter R is erroneoufly pro- 
nounced, being always afpirated, and as it were doubled; 
the rottaci/mus and blefitas of authors. 3. Pfellifmus lallans, 
or /amdacifmus, when ihe leter L is improperly founded, or 
ufed in the place of R. 4. Pfellifmus emolliens, when the 
harder letters are pronounced too foft, and the letter S is 
too much ufed; the ¢raulotes of authors. 5. Pfellifmus 
balbutiens, when, in confequence of a large or tumid tongue, 
the labial letters are too much heard, and are often founded 
inftead of others. 6. Pfellifmus acheilos, when the labial 
letters are founded with difficulty, or cannot be pronounced 
at all; the P. mogilalia of Sauvages. 7. Pfelhifmus lagof- 
tomatum, when, from a divifion in the palate, the guttural 
letters are not well pronounced ; the cotaci/mus of authors. 
None of thefe f{pecies of pfellifmus is ever the obje& of 
medical practice ; pronouncing carefully, under the direétion 
of a nice ear, affords the only means of relief. See Cullen, 
Nofol. Method. gen. 113. 

PSELLUS, Micuaet, in Biegraphy, a Greek writer, 
was preceptor to Michael, the fon of the emperor Conftan- 
tine Ducas. He was a very voluminous author in a variety 
of branches, theological, mathematical, legal, medical, po- 
litical, &c. His works are frequently quoted by the Byzan- 
tine writers, and Anna Comnena has given'a handfome en- 
comium of him. He occupied an honourable ftation un- 
der Michael, his pupil, on whofe dethronement by Nice- 
phorus Botoniates, in 1078, he was ftript of his property, 
and fent to a monaftery, where he died in the {ame year. 
Among his printed works are, “ Compendium quatuor 
Artium, de quatuor Mathematicis Scientits ;”” < De Sanéiif- 
fima Trinitate, &c. ;”? “ Dialogus de Energia et Opera- 
tione Demonum ;”? * Synopfis Legum verfibus Grecis,”’ 
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PSEN, ¥n, the name given by naturalifts to the fig-gnat, 
a {mall {pecies of gnat bred in figs while growing on the tree, 
and always remaining on the leaves of the fame tree, and 
feeding on its juices. See CapriricaTion. 

PSENITZA, in Geography, atown of Bofnia; 12 miles 
S. of Serajo. 

PSEPHISMA, Y¥n?izpny among the Athenians, a decree 
of the fenate ; the fame with probuleuma. 

PSEPHOMANTIA, ¥nPoparrix, in Antiquity, a {pecies 
of divination, the fame with cleromancy. 

PSEPHOPHORIA, the art of ufing the pfephi, Lndor, 
or counters. ‘This was the firft arithmetic taught children 
of every condition. Capitolinus, in his life of Pertinax, fays, 
‘* Puer literis, elementariis & calculo imbutus.”? 

PSEPHOS, ¥:¢@, a name given to feveral things, as 
{mall ttones, fhells, and beans, ufed among the Greeks in 
giving their fuffrages, and in their computations. Their 
origin is, by Mr. Mahudel, afcribed to the fons of Noah, 
who ufed this kind of calculation to affitt their memory in 
numbering their flocks. Jofephus affures us, that the 
Egyptians borrowed this method of counting from Abra- 
ham ; and Herodotus relates, that thefe {mall ftones were 
ufed both by the Egyptians and Greeks, only with this dif- 
ference, that the latter placed them and cyphers from left 
to right, and the former hie right to left. The art of ufing 
them in calculations was called p/ephophoria. 

Pfephi were in ufe too among the Romans, who called 
them calculi. Whatever raigapialh they confifted of, they 
were all of the fame colour when ufed in calculations ; 
whereas thofe ufed in giving fuffrages were partly black and 
partly white. Lucky days were denoted by white, and un- 
lucky by black ones. See CatcuLus. 

PSETA, in Ichthyology, a name given by Athenzus to the 
fith we call the plaife, the pafer levis and platefz of authors. 
See Prruronectes Plate/fa. 

PSETITES, in Natural Hifory, a name given by authors 
to a ftone, having in it the figure of aturbot. There are 
ftones found in fome parts of Germany having the impreffions 
of feveral kinds of fifh as perfect as if drawn by a pencil, 
and it is not to be doubted, but that they in reality owe 
them to the fifh themfelves ; which were received into beds 
of the matter of ftone, yet unhardened, which taking its 
confittence while they were in it, muft crufh them, and re- 
tain the marks of their bodies. They are ufually found in 
a whitifh flaty ftone. 

PSEUDO, a term or particle, ufed in the compofition 
of divers Latin and Englith words; in the fenfe of fal or 
Spurious. 

The word is formed from }:v30-, lie, falfehood, of Levdw, 
I deceive. 

We fay a pfeudo-martyr, g. d. a falfe witnefs, pfeudo- 
prophet, pfeudo-apoftle, pfeudo-chrift, &c. 

PSEUDO-ACACIA, in Botany. See Rosrnta. 

PSEUDO-ACORUS. See Inis. 

PSEUDO-APIOS, a name given by fome authors to 
the roots of bulbocaftanum, or earth-nut. 

The peafants in Burgundy, and other parts of France, 
turn up thefe in great quantities with the plough, and eat 
them. They call them arnottas, and fome of the writers of 
the adjacent places not diftinguifhing what they truly were, 
have avoided the common name, by giving them this of 
pfeudo-apios, formed of the name of a root to which they 
have no alliance, and takmg away a name by which they 
would have been much better known ; arnotta being only a 
corruption of the Dutch name erinote, or earth-nut, a 
name by which they are called almoft every where. See 
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PSEUDO-ARGYRON, in Mineralogy, a word ufed 


by the ancients in two very different fenfes; fome make it 
the name of what Virgil calls orichalcum album, white brafs ; 
and others of a mimeral with which the common brafs was 
made. 

It is very evident, from the joint teftimony of the old 
Greeks and Romans both, that they had if ufe a kind of 
white metal made of copper, and they efteemed it greatly 
above the yellow, or brafs. 

Ariftotle tells us of this white metal, and gives it great 
encomiums ; he fays it was very white and very bright ; and 
that it was made by melting copper together with a certain 
earth; but this he does not defcribe, fo that we are left in 
the dark as to what it was. 

This fhining white metal might very naturally be called 
pfeudo-argyron, or baftard filver. 

PSEUDO-ASPHODELUS, in Botany. See Anru¥- 
RICUM. 

PSEUDO-CAPSICUM. See Soranum. 

PSEUDO-CARPASUM, a name given by fome 
authors to the plant called by the generality of writers 
libanotis. 

This is a plant of a very itrong fmell ; and the carpa/um, 
or carpafium of the ancients, being a peifonous gum, and the 
{mell of the libanotis approaching to the fame odour, occa- 
fion its being called the baflard carpafium. 

PSEUDO-CYPERUS. See Carex. 

PSEUDO-DICTAMNUS. See Marrusrum. 

PSEUDO-DIGITALIS. See DracocrpHatum. 

PSEUDO-DIPTERE, Levdodiurrrepos, inthe Ancient Ar- 
chite@ure, a temple with eight columns in front, anda fingle 
row of colums all around. 

The word fignifies fa//e or imperfed diptere ; and is ufed 
to diftinguifh this from the diptere which had two rows of 
eolums all around. 

PSEUDO-FUMARIA, in Botany, a name ufed by 
fome for a fpecies of fumitory. 

PSEUDO.GELSEMINUM, a name given by Rivi- 
nus to a genus of plants, the fame with the bignonia of 
authors. 

PSEUDO-IPECACUANHA, the name by which 
fome authors have called a poifonous kind of American apo- 
cynum, the root of which fomething refembles the true ipe- 
cacuanha, and has fometimes been unfortunately collected 
and ufed in its place. 

PSEUDO-LOTUS, a name by which fome call the 
guaiacana of Tournefort. See Fadian Date Pium. 

PSEUDONYMOUS, LadunuG., formed from \evdor, Lie, 
and ovo4x, name, a name given by the critics to thofe authors 
who publifh books under falfe or feigned names. As the 
hame cryptonomous 1s given to thofe who publiih under fecret 
and difguifed names; and anonymous, to thofe who publifh 
without any names at all. 

The Apoftolical Conftitutions, the greater epiftles of St. 
Ignatius, &c. are ufually fuppofed to be p/eudonymous. 

PSEUDOPTERUS, in Schthyology, a name given by 
Klein to the Scorpana Volitans ; which fee. 

PSEUDO-PULEX Arporews, in Lntomology, the name 
of a genus of infects defcribed by M. Reaumur, and fome- 
what approaching in their form to the pulex arboreus ; but 
having their wings covered with a {quamofe cafe, which 
thofe creatures have not, and having broader and flatter 
bodies. Thefe principally live upon the fig-tree and the 
box; they pafs through a fort of metamorphofis into a 
hopping fly, fuppofed by fome of the nature of a grafs- 
hopper ; but erroneoufly, for that animal has a cafe for its 
wings, andsthe other not. 7 


PS: 
PSEUDO-STELLA, in Afronomy, any kind of meteor 


or phenomenon appearing in the heavens, and refembling 
anitar. : 
PSEUDO-SYPHILIS, from Jevduz, fall, and /yphilis, 
the venereal difeafe, in Surgery, a name given to a variety 0 
difeafes which refemble lues venerea, but are in reality of a 
different nature. 

Sores on the glans penis, prepuce, &c. in the form of 
chancres, as Mr. Hunter notices, may and do arife without 
any venereal infeCtion, although in general they are a con- 
f{equence of former venereal fores which have been cured. 

The fymptoms produced by the venereal poifon in the 
conititution, are fuch as are common to many other difeafes. 
For initance, as Mr. Hunter has ably explained, blotches 
on the fkin are common to what is called a fcorbutic habit ; 
pains are common to rheumatifm; f{wellings of the bones, 
periofteum, falciz, &c. to many bad habits, perhaps, of 
the {crofulous and rheumatic kind. Thus, fays this valuable 
obferver, moft of the fymptoms of the venereal difeafe, in 
all its forms, are to be found in many other difeafes, 
Hence the original caufe, and many leading circumftances, 
fuch as dates, effects of the diforder upon others, from 
connexion, when only local, the previous and prefent 
fymptoms, &c. muft be confidered, before we can deter- 
mine abfolutely what the difeafe truly is. All the circum- 
{tances and fymptoms, taken together, may be fuch as will 
attend no other difeafe. 
that, with all our knowledge, and with all the application 
of that knowledge to fufpicious fymptoms of this difeafe, 
we are often miltaken, calling diftempers venereal which are 
not fo, and fometimes fuppoling really fyphilitic affeGions 
to be of another nature. 

Mr. Hunter takes notice, that in fome conftitutions 
rheumatifm, in many of its fymptoms, refembles the lues 
vencrea. ‘The nocturnal pains, {welling of the tendons, 
ligaments, and periofteum, and pain in thofe fwellings, are 
{ymptoms both of the rheumatifm, and alfo the venereal 
difeafe, when it attacks thofe parts. Mr. Hunter, how- 
ever, did not know that he ever faw the lues venerea attack 
the joints, though many rheumatic complaints of fuch parts 
are cured by mercury, and therefore fuppofed to he 
venereal. 

Mercury, given without caution, often produces the fame 
fymptoms as rheumatifm. Mr. Hunter has feen fuch com- 
plaints fuppofed to be venereal, and the medicine continued. 

This interefting author alfo explains, that fome difeafes 
not only refemble the venereal in appearance, but, in the 
mode of contamination, proving themfelves to be poifons, 
by affecting the part of contact ; then producing immediate 
confequences fimilar to buboes; and alfo remote confe- 
quences fimilar to the lues venerea. 

Mr. Hunter obferves, that it is nearly as dangerous, in 
fome conftitutions, to give mercury, when the dileafe is not 
venereal, as to omit it in other cafes which are really 
fyphulitic. Many of the contftitutions which put on fome 
of the venereal fymptoms, when the difeafe 1s not really 
prefent, are thofe with which mercury feldom agrees, and 
commonly does harm. Mr. Hunter has feen mercury, 
which was exhibited for a fuppofed venereal ulcer of the 
tonfils, produce a mortification of thofe glands, and the 
patient was nearly deiftroyed. ; 

PSEUDO-THECA, in Entomology, the name of a 
fpecies of two-winged fly, approaching to the nature of a 
common wafp, but having no iting. 

This is, according to the later diftinGtions in the hiftory 
of infects, properly called a wa/p-fy. There are bee-flies, 
as much refembling the bees as this does the wafp. 


PSEUDO- 


However, Mr. Hunter confefles, 
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PSEUDO-TINEA, the name of a very remarkable 
Tpecies of infect defcribed by M. Reaumur, approaching to 
‘the nature of the tinea, or cloth-moth, while in the worm- 
ftate ; but not making themfelves coats of the fubftance of 
leaves, cloth, &c. though they form a fort of cafes for their 
defence again{t a very terrible enemy. 

Thefe creatures are truly of the caterpillar kind, and have 
in the manner of many of thefe infects, fixteen legs. They 
feed on wax, and for food enter the bee-hives ; where they 
boldiy engage the bees, and are not to be prevented by 
them from feeding, though at the expence of their habita- 
tions and the cells of their refervoirs of honey ; fo that it 
is no uncommon thing for a fwarm of bees to be forced to 
change their place of habitation, and make new combs elfe- 
where ; leaving the old ones to their contemptible victor, 
whom they know not how to drive out or difpoffefs. 

Virgil and Ariftotle, and all the authors who have written 
on bees, have complained of this deftruétive animal. It 
never eats the honey, but feeds only on the wax ; attacking 
principally thofe w-xy cells where the female bee depofits 
her eggs tor the future progeny. 

The bees, who are a match for moft other creatures, by 
means of their ftings, would eafily deftroy thofe weak 
creatures, were it not for the impervious armour they are 
covered with. They form themfelves a coat of armour of 
a double matter; the firft, which immediately covers the 
body, is a kind of filk of their own {pinning ; and the 
outer covering over this is of the bees-wax; this is laid 
confiderably thick, and the creature juft thrufting out its 
head to feed, goes on devouring the cells undifturbed, while 
a whole army of the inhabitants are in vain buzzing about 
Lim, and attempting to pierce him with their ftings. 

When the time of the change of this creature approaches, 
it contracts its body within its double covering, and there 
changes into the nymph {tate ; whence, after a proper time, 
it comes forth in form of a moth, with granulated horns and 
crooked probofcis. 

The bees have cunning enough to know their deftructive 
enemy in this new form, and as this is a weak and defence- 
lefs itate, they attack and deftroy all the moths of this 
{pecies they can meet with. They feldom are fo fortunate, 
however, as to kill the whole race as foon as produced ; and 
if only one efcapes, it is able to lay a foundation of revenge 
for the death of its brethren. 

The moth produced by this caterpillar flies but little, yet 
is very nimble in avoiding danger by running, which it does 
with great {wiftnefs. 

There are fpecies of thefe pfeudo-tinee, or wax-eating 
caterpillars, which infeft the fubterranean hives of wafps, 
and other creatures which make wax : the manner of living, 
feeding, and defending themfelves from their enemies, is 
the fame in all the fpecies. 

The accurate author of thefe obfervations defcribes alfo a 
kind of pfeudo-tinee, which feed on wool, and another 
that eats leather ; both making themfelves houfes alfo on 
the materials they feed on, All thefe creatures, whatever 
be their food or habitation, finally become phalenz, or 
moths :. and may be diltinguifhed, even in this ftate, from the 
other fpecies, by having granulated horns ofa remarkable 
ftru€ture, and all of them a probofcis, or trunk, more or 
lefs incurvated. 

PSEUDO-VIBURNUM, in Botany, the name given 
by Rivinus to a fpecies of lantana. 

PSIADIA, fo named by. Jacquin, from dias, Jicdo<, @ 
drop of dew, becaufe of the glutinous exudation of its 
deaves, which often ftands in drops upon their furface.— 
Jacq. Hort. Schonbr. v. 2. 13. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 2384. 
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Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 5. 180.—Clafs and order, Syngenefia 
Polygamia-necefjaria. Nat. Ord. Compofite difcoidee, Linn. 
Corymbifera, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Common calyx imbricated, nearly ovate, of 
about ten lanceolate, bluntifh, concave, unequal, ereét 
{cales, with a few f{maller acute ones at their bafe. Cor. 
compound, radiated; florets of the difk numerous, male, 
tubular, funnel-fhaped, with a five-cleft fpreading border ; 
thofe of the radius female, very numerous, in feveral rows, 
ligulate, fcarcely longer than the others, each with one or 
two teeth. Stam. in-the florets of the difk, filaments five, 
capillary, very fhort ; anthers combined in a cylindrical tube. 
Pift. Germen only a rudiment in thofe florets, without ftyle 
or ftigma; in the others oblong; ftyle thread-fhaped ; 
ftigma divided, reflexed. Peric. none, except the fcarcely 
altered calyx. Seeds, in the radius only, folitary, linear ; 
down feflile,, fimple. at flattifh, naked, except where 
clothed in the centre with the firmly-fixed rudiments of 
germens of the male florets. 

Eff. Ch. Receptacle naked. Down fimple, feffile. 
Calyx imbricated, ovate. Florets of the radius fcarcely 
longer than the reft, fpreading. 

1. Pf. ghutinofa. Jacq. Hort. Schonbr. y. 2. 13. t. 152. 
(Solidago vifcofa; Schrad. Sert. Hanov. 12. t. 6.)—Native 
of the ifland of Mauritius. It was fent to Kew by Baron 
Hake, from Gottingen, in 1796, and flowers there from 
June to Auguit, requiring the proteétion of a green-houfe 
in winter. Few amateurs indeed would allow it a place 
there, the whole plant being far lefs ornamental than the 
meaneft American Solidago. ‘The jfem is fhrubby. Leaves 
alternate, {talked, ovate, acute, ferrated, two or three 
inches long, dark green, very vifcid. Flowers corymbofe, 
terminal, Pll, pale yellow, without {mell. 

PSIDIUM, a name altered by Linneus from Lidia: of 
the ancient Greeks.—Linn. Gen. 247. Schreb. 333. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2.957. Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. Ait. 
Hort. Kew. v. 3. 185. Aubl. Guian. y. 1. 482. Lou- 
reir. Cochinch. 309. Juff. 324. Lamarck Illuitr. t. 416. 
(Guajava; Tournef. t. 443. Gertn. t. 38. Decafper- 
mum ; Forft. Gen. t. 37. Nelitris; Gertn. t. 27.)—Clafs 
and order, Jcofandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. He/peridea, 
Linn. Myrti, Jul! 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth fuperior, of one leaf, bell- 
fhaped, permanent, cloven into five, ovate, rather deep feg- 
ments. Cor. Petals five, ovate, concave, fpreading, in- 
ferted into the calyx. Stam. Filaments numerous, fhorter 
than the corolla, inferted into the calyx; anthers {mall. 
Pift. Germen inferior, roundifh; ftyle awl-fhaped, very 
long; ftigma fimple. Peric. Berry ovate, very large, 
crowned with the calyx, of one or occafionally more cells, 
Seeds numerous, {mail, kidney-fhaped, imbedded in pulp. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx five-cleft, fuperior. Petals five. Berry 
with very numerous feeds. 

Obf. This genus feems but ill diftinguifhed from 
Myrtus. 

1. P. pyriferum. White Guava. Linn. Sp. Pl. 672. 
P. fruticofum ; Brown Jam. 238. (Guajaba foliorum an- 
gulis quadrangulis, fructu oblongo; Trew. Ehret. t. 43. 
Merian Surin. t. 19.)—Leaves elliptical, downy beneath. 
Stalks fingle-flowered.—Very common in Jamaica and 
others of the Weft Indian iflands, alfo in Cochinchina and 
the fouthern provinces of China. It flowers at Kew in 
June and July. This handfome free varies from about fix 
to twelve feet in height ; its run being abuut a foot and 
half in diameter. Bark yellowifh-brown, with large afh- 
coloured dots. Leaves oppofite, on fhort ftalks, blunt, 
entire, {moothifh. Flower-flalks folitary, fhort, each fup- 

porting 
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porting a white, fweet {fmelling bloffom. Fruit {mooth, 
roundifh, whitifh or yellow on the outfide. Seeds enveloped 
by a firm, flefh-coloured, fweet, aromatic pulp. The 
fruit of the White Guava is much efteemed both by the 
natives and Europeans either in its crude ftate, or when 
made into jellies. The wood is very tough, frequently ufed 


for bows and yokes. 

2. P. pumilum. Dwarf Guava. Willd. n. 2. . Vahl. 
Symb. v. 2. 56. (Cujavillus; Rumph. Amboin. v. 1. 
145. t. 49.)—Leaves lanceolate, acute, downy beneath. 
Stalks fingle-flowered.—Native of Ceylon. In habit and 
appearance this is exactly fimilar to the firit fpecies, but 
only a fifth of the fize in all its parts, being a /brub about 
two feet high, whofe éranches are covered with a villous, 
afh-coloured bark. Leaves oppofite, entire, fmooth above, 
hairy beneath, Fruit the fize of a hazel-nut, villous. 

3. P. aromaticum. Aromatic Guava. Willd. n. 3. 
Aubl. Guian. 485. t. r9r.— Leaves oblong, pointed, 
{mooth. Stalks fingle-flowered. - Native of woods in Ca- 
yenne and Guiana, flowering in October and bearing fruit 
in February. ‘This tree is about five feet in height, branched 
at the fummit in a fcattered manner. Leaves oppofite, on 


fhort ftalks, entire; when bruifed fmelling like Baim. 


Flowers white, occafionally with only four petals. Berry 
globular, like a cherry, yellow, efculent. 
4. P. grandiflorum. Great-flowered Guava. Willd. 


n. 4. Aubl. Guian. 483. t. 190.—Leaves ovate, pointed, 
fmooth. Stalks fingle-fowered, with bra€teas.— Found in 
the woods of Cayenne, flowering and fruiting rather later 
than the laft. The trunk of this is about ten feet high, 
branching irregularly from the fammit. Leaves oppofite, 
on fhort ftalks. Flowers axillary, rather large and fhowy, 
white, fragrant. Fruit yellow, auftere, not eatable. 

5. P. Decafpermum. Linn. Suppl. 252. Willd. n. 5. 
(Decafpermum fruticofum; Fortt. Gen. 37.)—Leaves 
ovate, pointed, downy. Stalks fingle-flowered, -with 
braéteas.— Native of Otaheite, and the other Society 
Ifles. This /2rud is for the moft part fmooth. Leaves on 
ftalks, fmall, entire, veined, not marked with lines. FJowers 
fmall, white, on fhort, filky ftalks. Fruit {mall, globular, 
rugged. Seeds placed in a double row, oblong, convex on 
one fide, comprefled on the other. Juflieu well obferves 
that the /ceds of this plant being folitary, in each of the ten 
cells of the berry, the genus of Forfter ought perhaps to be 
retained. 

6. P. pomiferum. Red Guava. Linn. Sp. Pl. 672. 
(Malacka pela; Rheed. Hort. Malabar. v. 3. 33. t. 35.)— 
Leaves oblong-lanceolate, downy beneath. Stalks three- 
flowered.—Native of the Welt Indies, and introduced at 
Kew in 1692, where it flowers in June and July. The 
Jtem or trunk of this f{pecies is thick, about twenty feet high, 
much branched at its fummit. eaves on fhort ftalks, with 
a ftrong midrib, and much veined, of a hight green colour. 
Flowers fhowy, large, and white. Fruit refembling a 
pomegranate, having an agreeable fragrance. 

Jacquin remarks that the Red Guava is nearly allied to 
the firlt fpecics, but not fo common, and {carcely ever 
eaten. In Martinico the firft is called Gayavier de Cayenne ; 
the latter Goyavier du pavs. P. pomifirum of Loureiro ap- 
pears to be a much {maller fhrub, for he defcribes it as only 
four feet in height. 

7. P. guincenfe. African Guava. Willd. n. 7. Swartz 
Prodr. 77. Ind. Occ. v. 2. 881.--Leaves ovate, entire, 
downy beneath. Stalks three-flowered.—Native of Prince’s 
Ifland on the coaft of Guinea, and cultivated in Hifpaniola. 
A {mall tree, whofe trunk is {mooth and branched. Leaves 
oppofite, ftalked, elliptical, nerved, thick, coriaceous. 


Flowers three together, the middle one feffile, the others on 


ftalks, often deciduous. Fruit f{mall, roundifh, tawny 
without, of a deep red within, having a moft grateful and 
exquifitely {weet tatte. 

8. P. montanum. Mountain Guava. Willd. n. 8. 
Swartz Prodr. 77. Ind, Occ. v. 2. 879. (P. arboreum 
maximum, foliis ovatis nitidis, ligno fufco, fibris undulatis ; 
Brown Jam. 239.)—-Leaves oblong, pointed, crenulated, 
fhining. Stalks many-flowered.—Native of woods in Ja- 
maica. This is one of the largeft trees in the ifland, fre- 
quently reaching to fixty, feventy, or even a hundred feet, 
and of a proportionate thicknefs, covered with fmooth, 
{preading branches. Leaves oppolite, ftalked, undulated at 
the margin. Flowers white, fragrant, refembling thofe of 
the White Guava. uit acid.—Brown tells us “ it is an 
excellent timber-wood, of a dark colour and curled grain ¢ 
works eafily, and takes a fine polifh. It makes very beau- 
tiful walking-fticks.”’ 

9. P. caninum. Leoureir. Cochinch. v. 1. 310.— Leaves 
flightly ferrated, downy on both fides. Stalks many- 
flowered, axiilary, and terminal. — Found in fields near 
Canton. This fhrub is about two feet high, much branched, 
diffufe. Leaves alternate, on fhort ftalks, veined, Flowers 
white, in {mallifh oblong clufters. Loureiro called this 
{pecies canina, becaufe “ dogs frifk round it with the fame 
delight as cats do about Valerian.’? Willdenow fufpecis 
this not to be different from P. pumilum, n. 2. 

10. P. nigrum. Loureir. Cochinch. v. 1. 311.— Leaves 
flightly ferrated. Stalks terminal, branched.—Native of 
woods in Cochinchina. A middle-fized éree, with tortuous, 
{preading branches. Leaves ovato-lanceolate, dark-green, 
fhining. Yoqwers white, on terminal ftalks. Fruit imall, 
round, black. 

11. P. rubrum. Lovureir. Cochinch. v. 1. 311.— Leaves 
oblong, entire. Flowers feffile, crowded together, axil- 
lary. Found with the laft, being, like that, a tree, of a 
middling fize, with fpreading branches. Leaves obtufe, 
{mooth. Flowers white, axillary. Fruit fmall, oblong, 
red, efculent, having a fharpifh yet fweet flavour. 

Loureiro properly retains this fpecies in Pfdium, al- 
though its calyx and corolla have only four inftead of five 

arts. 
m PsipiuM, in Gardening, contains plants of the exotic tree 
kind, of which the fpecies cultivated are the white guava 
(P. pyriferum), and the red guava (P. pomiferum). 

Method of Culture.—Thefe plants are increafed by feeds, 
which mutt be procured from the countries where they grow 
naturally ; and when thefe are brought over in the entire 
fruit, gathered full ripe, they fucceed with greater cer- 
tainty. They fhould be fown in pots filled with rich 
kitchen-garden earth, plunging them into a hot-bed of tan- 
ners’ bark, giving them water from time to time, as the 
earth dries. When the plants come up, they muft have 
free air admitted to them, in proportion to the warmth ot 
the feafon ; and when they have attained ftrength enough 
to be removed, be each planted out in a fmall pot, filled 
with the fame fort of earth, and be plunged into a frefh 
hot-bed, fhading them from the fun until they have taken 
new root, when they fhould have a large fhare of free air 
admitted to them every day in warm weather, to prevent 
their drawing up weak: they muft alfo be frequently re- 
frefhed with water in fummer. 

When they have filled thefe fmall pots with their roots, 
they fhould be fhaken out, and their roots pared, putting 
them into larger pots, filled with the fame fort of earth, 
and replunged into the hot-bed, where they fhould remain 
till autumn, when they muit be plunged into the tan-bed 
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in the ftove. During the winter, they fhould have me- 
derate warmth, and not too much water; and in fummer, 
have plenty of moitture, and in hot weather a great fhare 
of air. 
They afford ornament among other ftove-plants. 
PSILOCITHARISTA, among the Ancients, one who 
plays on the cithara, without finging in concert to it. 


PSILOTHRON, JiAo4co, formed from JsAow, deglabro, 


I make bald, or bare, and Yet, hair, in Medicine, depila-, 


tory; an exterral form of medicine proper to take off the 


hair. 

Such are the ftrong lixiviums, quick-lime, ants’ eggs, 
fandarac, orpiment, and arfenic. 

PSILOTUM, in Botany, received that name from Pro- 
feflor Swartz, in allufion to the flender, apparently leaflefs, 
habit of the original {pecies, in which it differs from Lyco- 
podium, though previoufly confounded with that genus un- 
der the appellation of Z. nudum. The z2bove word is de- 
rived from Jiro:, flender and naked.—Swartz Syn. Fil. 187. 
Brown Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 164. Ait. Hort. Kew. 
v. 5. 495. (Bernhardia; Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 5. 56. ‘T'me- 
fipteris; Bernh. in Schrad. Journ. for 1800. part 2. 131. 
Swartz Syn. Fil. 187. Billard. Nov. Holl. v. 2. ros. 
Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 5. 56.)—Clafs and order, Cryptogamia 
Filices. Nat. Ord. Filices exannulate. 

Eff. Ch. Capfules of two or three cells, and two or 
three valves, coriaceous, opaque, with many feeds. 
Brown. 

1. Pf. triguetrum. Triangular Naked-fern. Swartz 
n.1I. Brown n. 1. Ait. n. 1. (Lycopodium nudum ; 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 1564. Lycopodioides frutefcens, f{picis laxis 
nudis ; Dil. Mufc. 468. t. 64. f. 4.)—Branches triangular 
in every part.—Native of the Wett Indies, the ifles of 
Mauritius and Bourbon, and New South Wales.— Stem 
about a foot high, repeatedly forked, flender, {preading, 
triangular, fmooth, green. Leaves minute, fo as fcarcely 
to be obferved, acute, entire, {cattered, feffile; the floral 
ones divided. Structure of the flowers, and mode of im- 
pregnation, not yet deteéted. Cap/ules numerous, feflile, 
folitary, at the divifion of each floral leaf, appearing reti- 
culated under a magnifier, three-lobed, the fize of a large 
pin’s head. 

2. Pf. complanatum. Flat Naked-fern. Swartz n, 2. 
t. 4. f. 5. (Bernhardia complanata; Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 5. 
57-)—Branches two-edged, compreffled.—Native of Ja- 
maica, onthe trunk and branches ef trees. Like the fore- 
going in habit, but flat, and bearing much fewer cap/ules, 
fituated at the very fummits of the branches. 

3- Pf. truncatum. Abrupt-leaved Naked-fern. Brown 
n. 2. (Tmefipteris tannenfis; Bernhardi ig Schrad. Journ 
for 1800. part 2. 131. t. 2. f. 5. Billard. Nov. Holl. 
Vv. 2. 105. t. 252. )—Leaves dilated, abrupt, with a briftly 
point. Capfule of two cells.—Found by Foriter in the 
ifland of Tanna. Mr. Brown and M. Labillardiere have 
obferved it in various parts of New Holland. We have 
fpecimens from Port Jackfon. This is a leafy fern, about 
2 {pan high, unbranched. Leaves imperfe@tly two-ranked, 
alternate, fomewhat ftalked, oblong, oblique, abrupt, 
fingle-ribbed, fmooth, about an inch long, each tipped 
with a fmall briitle ; the floral ones divided to the very bafe. 
hig oblong, of two horizontally divaricated acute 
obes. 

Mr. Brown has made a very curious obfervation on the 
feeds of this genus; or at leaft on what are fuppofed fuch. 
Thefe are oval bodies, appearing white in a mafs, but 
femitranfparent when feparate, each exploding by a very 
minute orifice when put into water. 
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PSINIA, in Geography, a river of European Turkey, 
which runs into the Vardar, four miles S. of Krupulik. 

PSITTACULA, in Ornithology, a {pecies of Alca. 

PSITTACUS, the Parrot, a genus of birds of the 
order Picw, of which the generic character is, bill hooked ; 
upper mandible moveable, and mottly covered with a cere ; 
the noftrils are rounded, and placed in the bafe of the 
bill; the tongue is flefhy, obtufe, entire; feet formed for 
climbing. 

This f{plendid and numerous genus is chiefly confined to 
the warmer regions of the ancient and new continent, or 
within the limits of the tropics; none being natives of 
Europe. Some few are found in latitudes far beyond what 
was fuppofed by Buffon, and even as far as 40° or 45° on 
each fide of the equator. They are remarkable for their ac- 
tive and imitative difpofition. From the peculiar form of 
their tongue, which, in moft fpecies, is thick, flattifh, 
rounded, and flefhy, they are enabled to articulate with 
greater diftinétnefs than other birds. The upper mandible 
is, as we have feen, moveable; and the feet formed for 
climbing, with a power of bringing forward at pleafure one 
of the hind toes. They are frugivorous and monogamous, 
depofiting their eggs, which are generally two, fometimes 
three, in the holes of decayed trees. Though ufually eb- 
ferved in pairs, they fometimes affemble in vaft flocks. 
The whole genus, which, according to Gmelin, compre- 
hends about 170 fpecies, is divided into two feétions, ac- 
cording to the fhape of their tails. 


A. Tail long, and wedge-fhaped. 


Species. 
Macao; Red and Blue Maccaw. Red; quill-feathers 


above blue, beneath rufous; feathers of the fhoulders varie~ 
gated blue and green; cheeks naked, wrinkled. This 
being by far the moft magnificent of the whole parrot tribe, 
we fhall give a pretty full defcription of it. It is a native 
of South America, where it refides chiefly in the palm 
woods, and feeds, like the reft of the birds of this genus, 
on various kinds of fruit. It has been more accurately de- 
{cribed and figured by Edwards than by any other naturalift. 
He fays, ‘it is undoubtedly the firft of the parrot kind,. 
if we confider either its magnitude, or the great variety and 
beauty of the colours with which its plumage is adorned. 
It is the biggeft of all the kinds I have met with: when the 
tail is perfeét, I have found fome of them to meafure more 
than three feet from bill-point to tail-end; the arch of the 
upper mandible, frem the forehead to the point of the bill, 
is nearly three inches; the leg, from the knee downwards, 
is not an inch and half long ; the longeft toe, with the claw, 
is two inches and a half long; the upper mandzble of the 
bill is whitifh, except on each fide next the head, where it 
is dufky ; the lower mandible is black or dufky ; it has no 
bare fkin covering the bill; the noftrils are placed in the 
upper part of the bill, juft within the feathers; the bill is 
great and ftrong; the tongue roundifh and foft; the fides 
of the head, from the bill backwards, for a good broad 
{pace, are bare of feathers, and covered with a whitith, 
wrinkled, rough fkin; in the upper parts of thefe fpaces. 
are placed the eyes, whofe irids are yellow ; the head, neck, 
breaft, belly, ae upper part of the back, and lefler 
covert-feathers of the wings, are of a fine bright red or 
{carlet colour ; the quill-feathers of the wings are of a very 
fine blue on their outfides, and a faint red on their under 
fide ; the firft feathers next above the quills are of a fine 
yellow colour, fome of the feathers being tipped with 
green; the blue quills which fall next the back are tinged 

with 
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with green; the hinder part of the thigh has fome green in- 
termixed with the red; the lower part of the belly, and 
coverts under the tail, as alfo the lower part of the back, 
and coverts on the upper fide of the tail, are of a very fine 
blue colour ; the tail-feathers gradually thorten towards the 
fides; fome ef the longeft or middle feathers are wholly 
red; the fhorter or fide feathers are partly red, and partly 
blue, their tips being blue, and their bottoms red; the legs 
and feet are covered with blackifh or dufky fcales ; the toes 
are difpofed two forwards and two backwards, as in other 
parrots; they are all armed with iftrong claws.”? This 
noble bird, fays Dr. Shaw, at its firft introduétion into 
Europe, was confidered as a prefent fit for royal perfonages, 
and was one of the principal ornaments in the halls of pa- 
laces. In a ftate of nature, thefe, of all the fpecies of 
parrots, fly the beit ; and they always perch on the fummits 
of trees, or on the highef{ branch. During the day they 
wander to the diftance of two or three miles from their 
favourite fpot, or home, but always return in the even- 
ing. They build in the holes of trees, which they enlarge 
when too narrow, and line the infide with feathers. They 
have two hatches annually, like all American parrots, and 
each confifts of two eggs. The males and females fit alter- 
nately on the eggs, or cherifh the young, and both equally 
carry the food: they never defert their charge fo long as 
their affiftance is required, and always perch near their nett. 
The young are faid to be eafily tamed ; and in many parts 
of South America thefe birds are never taken but in the 
neft, the grown birds being educated with great difficulty. 
In a ftate of captivity, like many other birds, they are 
fubje&t to epileptic fits, which, however, do not prevent 
them from arriving at a very confiderable age, fometimes not 
lefs than thirty years. 

Aracanco; Red and yellow Maccaw. Pale fcarlet ; 
{capular. feathers yellow, tipt with green; quill-feathers 
above blue, beneath rufous; cheeks naked, wrinkled. It 

-inhabits Guiana, Brafil, and Jamaica, and is the fize of the 
laft. The tail-feathers above are fcarlet, mixed with violet, 
beneath dufky red, two middle ones both fides dufky red on 
the upper half. 

Mitiraris; Military Maccaw. Green; wings blue; 
front and tail red; cheeks moftly naked, with feathered 
lines. The bill is black ; the rump and tips of the tail- 
feathers blue. 

ArARAUNA; Blue and yellow Maccaw. Above blue, 
beneath yellow ; cheeks naked, with feathered lines. There 
is a variety of this {fpecies, which has a long tail and naked 
cheeks. It is foundin Jamaica, Guiana, Brafil, and Surinam. 
The tailof the female is yellow, that of the male red. 

Hyacintuus; Hyacinthine Maccaw. Violet blue; head 
and neck paler; chin and orbits yellow, naked. 

Maxkawanna; Parrot Maccaw. Above dufky green ; 
head green mixed with blue ; chin, throat, and upper part 
of the breaft, reddifh ; lower part of the breaft and belly 
green; rump red-brown. It inhabits Cayenne and Guiana ; 
is eighteen inches long, and migrates. 

AtER; Black Maccaw. Black, with a green tinge; 
bill and eyes red; legs yellow. It inhabits the interior parts 
of Guiana, onthe fterile tops of rocks and dry mountains. 

Osscurus 3; Obfcure Parrot. Brown ; cheeks red, na- 
ked ; crown varied with blackifh and afh; tail cinereous. 
It inhabits Africa, and is about the fize of a magpie. 

Nosruis; Noble Parrot. Green; cheeks naked; fhoul 
ders {eariet. It inhabits Surinam, and is the fize of a tnr- 
tle-dove. 

Severus; Brafil green Maccaw. Green, cheeks naked ; 
quill and tail-feathers blue, beneath purplifth. A variety is 


of a dufky green; with the front browff, and the crown 
greenifh-blue. It is found in Jamaica, Guiana, and Brafil. 
Evpatria; Gingi Parrot. Green; cheeks naked ; 
fhoulders fcarlet; bill purplifh. It inhabits Gingi im 
India. , 
Japonicus; Japonefe Parrot. Green; beneath and la- 
teral tail-feathers red; quill-feathers blue. It is found in the 
fouthern parts of Japan. 
AMBOINENSIS ; Amboina Parrot. 
wings with a green fpot. 


Scarlet ; back blue ; 
It is about fifteen or fixteen inches 


lone. 
Cy ANOCEPHALUS ; Blue-headed Parrot. Head green, 
chin blue. It is about -a foot long, and inhabits India. 


Hamarorus; Red-breafted Parrot. Body above green ; 
throat and breaft orange; the feathers edged with blue, 
belly and tail green. There are three other varieties of this 
fpecies, viz. 1. Breaft red, varied with blue; head, chin, 
and middle of the belly, blue. 2. This refembles the laft, 
except that the whole belly is blue. 3. Scapulars fpotted 
with red and yellow. Found in New Holland and Am- 
boina. 

ATRICAPILLUS; Black-crowned Parrot. Above blue ; 
chin, throat, and breaft red; belly and vent green ; crown 
black ; collar green andred. It inhabits the Molucca ifles, 
and is fourteen inches long. 


Tasuensis; Tabuan Parrot. Head, neck, breaft, and 
belly, purple ; back and wing-coverts green ; crown termi- 
nated by a lunular blue mark ; firft quill-feathers and greater . 
part of the tail blue. It inhabits the Friendly iflands. 
There isa variety of this fpecies, which is green, head, neck, 
breaft, and belly fcarlet ; neck terminated by a lunular blue 
mark ; wings green; rump blue; tail deep blue. This is 
found in New South Wales. 

Papuensis; Papuan Parrot. Head, neck, and breait 
red; hind head with a blue {pot and two black crefcents ; 
wings and part of the back green ; reft of the back, belly, 
and tip of the tail, red: three varieties are, 1. Belly 
crofied by a black {tripe edged with green, breaft purplifh. 
2. Scarlet ; tail fhorter, hinder »part of the back blueifh- 
black; a yellow fpot between the wings. 3. Middle of 
the belly green. It inhabits Papua, and is fixteen inches 
long. 

Borneus; Borneo Parrot. Red; quill and tail-feathers 
green at the tips ; wings with a blue fpot ; orbits brown. It 
is an Indian parrot, and nine inches and a half long. 


Invicus ; Indian Parrot. Scarlet varied with brown and 
violet ; upper part of the head and neck, breaft and ftripe 
behind the eyes, violet ; greater quill-feathers tipt with pale 
brown; leffer and tail-feathers violet brown. It is a native 
of Amboina, and nearly a foot in length. 

Evecans; Beautiful Parrot. Head, neck, and body be- 
neath red, above brown; interfcapulars pale blue, mixed 
with red; tail greenifh-brown, tipt with white. A variety 
has its wings, tail and body above green. It inhabits the 
Molucca iflands : the firft is about fifteen inches long, and 
the fecond twelve: in the former the bill is of a yellowith- 
brown ; in the latter it is a lead-colour, and yellow at the 
tip. 

Guesrensis ; Gueby Parrot. Bright red ; quill-feathers 
black, with a tranfverfe red band ; tail brownifh-red. It 
is about nine or ten inches long. 

JanTurnus; Violet Parrot. Head and kody above 
brown, beneath violet ; fhoulders blue ; tail and wings green 
and red. It is found near the river Amazons. 

VarigGAtus; Variegated Parrot. Scarlet ; nape, be- 
ginning of the back, breait and belly, purple or blue ; wings 


above 
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above red, beneath yellow; tail green. It inhabits India, 
and is from ten to eleven inches long. 

PennAntir; Pennant’s Parrot. Scarlet ; fore part of 
the back black, waved with fcarlet, fides and throat blue ; 
quill-feathers each with a white fpot. It is fifteen inches 
long, and inhabits New South Wales. There is a variety, 
having the middle of each wing witha pale band. 

Eximrivus; Nonpareil Parrot. Head, throat, breaft, and 
vent crimfon ; back black, waved with yellow-green ; wings 
and tail blue. It inhabits New Holland. 

Gtoriosus; Splendid Parrot. Bright blood-red ; back- 
feathers edged with black ; chin, wings, and tail blue. It 
is a native of New Holland, and is fixteen inches long. 

Nov# Gurine; New Guinea Parrot. Black, with a 
bright blue tinge; tail beneath red; orbits naked, brown. 

Javanicus ; Javan Parrot. Scarlet ; orbits naked, fil- 
very ; head crefted, chin grey; throat and breatt rofy ; 
fhoulders and wings mixed red and green ; two middle tail- 
feathers {carlet, the reft rofy, mixed with” green, tipt with 
blue. It is about the fize of a lark, and is a native of 
Java. 

Janpaya ; Yellow-headed Parrot. 
neath yellow ; head and neck yellow. 
Brafl. 

SorstiT1ALis; Angola Parrot. 
green ; orbits red; lateral tail-feathers blue without. 
inhabits Angola, and is nearly a foot long. 

Pauuipus; Pale Parrakeet. Yellow; wings whitith, 
flightly tinged, and a caft of greenifh, according to the di- 
reCtion of the light. It inhabits Andalufia, and is about 
feveninches long. 

Guarovusa; Brafil Yellow Parrot. Yellow; greater 
quill-feathers green. It is found in Brafil, and is eleven 
inches long. There is a variety that is yellow ; head reddifh ; 
neck orange ; wings green. It inhabits New Spain. 

CAROLINENSIS; Carolina Parrot. Green; head, neck, 
and knees yellow. It is a native of Guiana, and migrates 
into Carolinain the mulberry feafon ; it is very deftructive 
to orchards; builds in hollow trees in {wampy places ; does 
not eafily leara to fpeak. 

ALExANDRI; Alexandrine Parrot. Green; collar and 
creft red ; chin black. There are of this f{pecies the follow- 
ing varieties. 1. Collar rofy ; hind-head violet ; legs afh. 
2. Collar purple, throat and breatt pale rofy. 3. Collar 
double.. 4. Head, chin, and tail blue. 5. Head mixed 
blue and yellow ; temples biack ; throat and breaft reddifh ; 
tail yellowifh. 

Pertinax, Yellow-faced Parrakeet. Green; cheeks 
tawny; quill and tail-feathers rather hoary. ‘This fpecies 
is a native of America, and it migrates in flocks to the 
North: it feeds on feeds and fruits, and builds in large 
ant-hills, andis about thirteen inches long. 

‘Levertanus; Leverian Parrot. Pale green ; head and 
neck yellow; quill-feathers, and tips of the tail-feathers, 
blue; rump crimfon. It is found in the fouthern parts of 
Afia. 

Smaracpixus; Emerald Parrot. Shining green; hind 
part of the belly, rump, and tail rufty chefnut. Inhabits 
near the Straits of Magellan, and is thirteen inches long. 

CanicuLaris; Red-fronted Parrot. Green, with ared 
front ; hind-head and outer quill-feathers blue ; orbits tawny. 
It inhabits South America. 

/ERuGinosus ; Brown-throated Parrakeet. Green, crown 
and firft quill-feathers blue; orbits afh. It is a native of 
America, andisten inches long. 

Rurrrostris; Red-billed Parrot. Green ; bill andlegs 
red ; tail-feathers blueifh at the tips ; the orbits are of a flefh 
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colour. There is a vartety whofe bill, legs, and claws are 
whitifh-red ; the orbits are cinereous. It inhabits South 
America, is twelve inches long, and is eafily taught to 
{peak. 

Ornatus; Orange-billed Parrot. Yellow-green, hind- 
head, chin, and breaft red ; crown and auricles blue ; orbits 
cinereous. ‘This is anative of India. 

Jaquirma. Green; quill-feathers brown at the tip ; 
orbitstawny. It inhabits Chili, lives in flocks, and feeds on 
buds of trees and plants ; the flefh is very favoury. 

GuiANensis ; Pavouane Parrot. Green ; cheeks {potted 
with red ; the lefler wing-coverts are fcarlet, the greater are 
yellow ; quill-feathers beneath pale yellow, with a blackifh 
margin towards the tip. It is found in Guiana and the 
Caribbee iflands. 

Marainatus; Varied-winged Parrot. Green; wing- 
coverts black ; the leffer edged with yellowifh-brown, the 
greater with blue. _ Found in Luzonia, as is the next. 

SonneERAT!I; Blue-collared Parrot. Green ; collar blue ; 
{pot on the origin of the wings red. 

PonpDICHERIANUS; Muftachio Parrakeet. Green; front 
and ftripe from the mandible each fide to the chin black ; 
face white and blueifh; breaft purplifh-blue; tail beneath 
{traw-colour.. A variety has its head from the bafe of the 
bill to the eyes chefnut ; a brown line from the noftrils to 
the eyes; chin black, extending back like a beard; the 
nape is red. This {peciesis found in Pondicherry. 

ERxytTHROcEPHALUS; Bloflom-headed Parrakeet. Green; 
head red mixed with blue; chin black; collar black and 
pale green. There are three other varieties; 1. Crown and 
cheeks rofy ; hind-head and two middle quill-feathers blue 
above, the reft blue at the edge. 2. Head, chin, throat, 
breaft, and fore-part of the belly, peach-bloffom colour. 
3. Colour verging to yellow; area of the eyes and hind- 
head rofy. This {pecies is a native of India. 

BimacuLatus; Spot-necked Parrot. Green, with two 
oblong black fpots on the neck, and a large fulphur-coloured 
{pot on each wing. 

PrumsBeus; Brown-fronted Parrakeet. Green; bill, 
legs, and orbits of a lead-colour; front, cheeks, and chin 
brown ; edges and tips of the tail-feathers blue. This is 
nearly a foot long, and inhabits the tropical regions of 
America. 

Busawinus; Buff-fronted Parrakeet. Green above, yel- 
lowifh-green beneath ; the front is buff, This is a native of 
Cayenne. 

Oxivaceus ; Lace-winged Parrakeet. Olive ; hind-head 
with a blueifh {pot ; wings varying with blue, green, and 
orange. It is found in Luzonia, and is eleven inches long. 

Dusrvus; Dubious Parrot. Green; neck reddifh ; orbits 
yellow, naked, 

CurysoGAsTer 3 Orange-bellied Parrot. 
orange, bill greenifh. 

Virescens ; Yellow-winged Parrakeet. Greenifh ; leffer 
wing-coverts at the bafe, and within, white ; without, and at 
the tip, yellow: the firft feven quill-feathers within black, 
edged with white; the next feven are white, edged and tipt 
with yellow. This is a native of Cayenne, and it is eight 
inches long. It is a very numerous fpecies, docile, and not 
fhy ; it feeds on the flowers of the erythrina corallioden~ 
dron. 

Versicotor ; Waved Parrakeet. Green; head and 
chin brown, the latter waved with tawny ; wings blue, with 
a flame-coloured bar; belly pale blueifh-purple, with brown 
waved lines. It inhabits Cayenne and Surinam. 

SquammMosus; Scaly Parrakeet. Green; feathers of 
the head, neck, and brealt, edged with orange. A native 
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of Cayenne, and is only about eight inches and a half 
long. 

fat Rectocrreetiy Red-winged Parrakeet. Green; bill, 
legs, and claws, carnation; cere and orbits whitifh; chin 
and wing-coverts red, It inhabits India. 

Murinus; Grey-breaited Parrakeet. Olive; face, chin, 
and breaft moufe-colour; quill-feathers green. Inhabits 
Montevideo ; it is about ten inches long, and is eafily tamed. 

Cornutus; Horned Parrot. Green; head {carlet, with 
two long feathers ftanding out like horns; the collar aud 
rump are ftraw-colour; the outer edge of the quill and tail- 
feathers blue. It inhabits New Caledonia, as does the next. 

Cateponicus; Caledonian Parrot. Olive; crown 
greenifh-yellow ; tail-feathers whitifh at the tip, the outer 
edges of the four outermott pale blue. 

Nov#-SEELANDI#; Red-rumped Parrot. Green ; 
front purple ; crown greenifh-tawny ; a red ftripe from the 
bafe of the bill through the eyes ; tail-feathers blueifh, the 
two middle ones edged with green; the rump is red. It 
inhabits New Zealand, and is 15 inches long. 

Nov Ho.tianpia; Crefted Parrakeet. Olive; crefted 
head and chin yellow; behind the eyes there is a red {pot, 
and an oblique band acrofs the wings. It is a native of 
New Holland, and is a foot long. 

Formosus; New Wales Parrot; and fometimes it is de- 
nominated the black-fpotted parrakeet of Van Diemen’s 
Land. This fpecies is green; the four middle tail-feathers 
barred with green and black, the reft with black and yellow ; 
the bill and legs are black, and the tail much wedged. 
This is a moft beautiful and elegant f{pecies, about a toot 
long, inhabiting New South Wales, and other parts of 
New Holland. It is rarely feen, except on the ground, 
particularly in moift places. It is not known to perch on 
trees like other parrots, but rifes from among the graf, and 
immediately alights init again. The legs and toes are more 
flender than ufual in this genus, and the claws more itraight. 

Uureranus ; Society Parrot. Olive ; head black- 
brown ; rump dufky-red ; wings and tail dufky. It inhabits 
Ulietea, and is ro or 11 inches long. 7 

Mutticotor; White-collared Parrot. Green; head, 
chin, and belly blue; fore-part of the breaft red, hind-part 
and tail beneath yellow ; collar white. It inhabits India ; the 
bill is red, and the head is ornamented with a white crefcent. 

Aureus; Golden-crowned Parrakeet. Green; cere 
and orbits blueifh-carnation; crown golden ; wing-coverts 
with an oblique blue ftripe. It is a native of Brafil. 

Lingatus. Green; quill-feathers beneath brown, the 
inner edge pale. This is about the fize of a turtle-dove. 

Concinnus ; Crimfon-fronted Parrakeet. Green; fpot 
behind the eyes and front crimfon; the crown is blueifh. 
It inhabits New Holland, and is the fize of a turtle-dove. 

Pacrricus 3 Pacific Parrakeet. Green; {pot behind the 
eyes and each fide of the rump red; front red; outer edge 
of the wings blue; tail beneath afh. There are five other 
varieties; 1. No fpots on the rump; quill-feathers blue. 
2. Rump and temples red. 3. Crown yellow. 4. Hind- 
head, {pot below the eyes, and fides of the belly, {carlet. 
5. Crown blue; hind-head fpotted with yellowifh-green, 
the fhoulders are edged with yellow. This fpecies, in all 
its varieties, inhabits the iflands in the Pacific ocean. 

PatmMARuM; Palm Parrot. Green; bill and legs red; 
quill-feathers tipt and edged with black. It is found among 
the palm trees in Tanna ifland. 

Avstrais; Blue-crefted Parrakeet. Green; crown 
blue, crefted with long feathers; chin and middle of the 
belly red, thighs purple. It is found in the Sandwich 
iffands, and.is fix or feven inches long. 


PereGrinus; Peregrine Parrakeet. Green; on each 
wing there is a longitudinal brown fpot. It inhabits the 
iflands in the Pacific ocean, and is about eight inches long. 

TaritrAnus; Otaheite Parrakeet. Blue; feathers of 
the head long; chin and throat white, bill and legs red. 
This is a native of Otaheite; it is five inches long; feeds 
on the fruits of the banana; the tongue is fringed at the 
end; the body is often white beneath. 

Cyanrus; Blue Parrakeet. Body entirely of f{plendid 
full blue. This alfo is found in Otaheite, and has been 
thought to be a variety of the laft. 

PusttLus; Timid Parrakeet. Olive brown; frontlet 
{carlet ; tail-feathers within, near the bafe, fcarlet. This 
inhabits New South Wales, and is feven inches long. 

Pyem#us; Pigmy Parrakee:. Green; feathers tipt 
with greenifh-yellow ; quill-feathers within dufky. It in- 
habits the iflands in the Pacific ocean, and is fix inches long. 

Agitis; Agile Parrot. Green; primary quill-feathers 
blueifh, with tawny coverts ; tail hardly lengthened, beneath 
red; orbits cinereous. It inhabits America, and is 10 or 
11 inches long. 

SANGUINOLENTUs ; Red-fhouldered Parrot. Green ; 
frontlet crimfon ; crown, and outer edge of the wings, deep 
blue; fhoulders, and wings beneath, blood-red. This is 
found in New South Wales. 


B. Tails fbort, equal at the end. 


Coronatus ; Crowned Cockatoo. Green; creft pli- 
catile red, tipt with blue. This is about 18 inches long, 
and inhabits Guiana and Surinam. 

Arerrimus; Black Cockatoo. Black; creft large, 
paler; cheeks red, naked. This is three feet long, and 
found in New Holland. 

Funereus; Funereal Cockatoo. Black; middle of 
the tail ftraw-colour freckled with black. This likewife is 
a native of New Holland, and is nearly as large as the laft. 

Banxsi1; Bankfian Cockatoo. Splendid black; creft 
{mall ; head and wing-coverts dotted with buff; outer tail- 
feathers fcarlet in the middle, barred and tipt with black. 
This is about three feet long, and found in New Holland. 
There are two varieties; viz. 1. Sides of the neck, chin, and 
throat yellow ; this is about 22 inches long. 2. Dufky- 
brown inclining to olive; tail, except the two middle fea- 
thers, croffed with a broad red bar. The fize of the 
former. : 

SutPHuREus ; White Cockatoo. White; creft folding 
pointed, and with the fpot beneath, the eyes fulphur-yellow. 
It isabout 14 or 15 inches long, and inhabits the Molucca 
iflands. 

Gaxreratus; New Wales Cockatoo. White; creft 
long, folding, pointed, fulphur; bafe of the tail fulphur. 
It inhabits New South Wales, and is twenty-feven inches 
long. 

Pai deadoae Red-vented Cockatoo. White; creft 
folding, fulphurous, white at the tip; orbits yellowith-red ; 
the lower tail-coverts are red, dotted with white. This is 
a native of the Philippine iflands. | 

Motuccensis; Molucca Cockatoo. White, inclining 
to pale rofy ; creft beneath red; lateral feathers within from 
the bafe to the middle fulphurous. This fpecies and the 
next inhabit the Molucca iflands, and are about feventeen 
inches long. 

Cristatus; Great white, or yellow-crefted Cockatoo. 
White ; creft folding and yellow ; the feathers of the neck 
are loofely flowing; the creft is five inches long, and ca- 
pable of being ereéted. It is about eighteen inches in 
length, and the fize of a domeftie ordinary fowl. ee and 
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feveral others of the f{pecies frequently repeat the word 
cockatoo. 

ErytuHroieucus; Red and white Parrot. 
rump, quill and tail-feathers {carlet. 

Eryruacus; Hoary Parrot. Hoary; temples naked, 
white ; tail cochineal or fcarlet. | There are three varieties : 
viz. 1. Wings red. 2. Variegated with red. 3. Red; 
head cinereous; cheeks naked; primary quill-feathers 
brown-afh. They all are natives of Africa, and about 
twenty inches long. This f{pecies is very loquacious, mo- 
dulating its voice in various tones, and eafily repeating what- 
ever it hears. It is fometimes called Jaco, from one of its 
moft frequent founds. 

Cinereus; Cinereous Parrot. This is entirely of a 
blueifh-afh colour. It inhabits Guinea, and is larger than 
the laft {pecies. 

MeripionaLis; Southern Parrot. Above greenifh-afh, 
beneath bright bay; orbits, crown, hind-head, and neck 
cinereous; the feathers are tipt with brown. It inhabits 
New Zealand, and is about fixteen inches long. 

Mascarinus; Mafcarine Parrot. Cinereous; frontlet 
beneath black; orbits naked, reddifh; lateral tail-feathers 
whitifh at the bafe. 

Fuscus; Brown Parrot. 
afh, and thirteen inches long. 

GarruLus; Ceram Lory, or Ceram purple Parrot. 
Red; orbits ath; cheeks and wings green; latter half of 
the tail-feathers blue. There are three varieties: 1. Scarlet 
coloured ; wings green and black ; tail-feathers yellow, the 
latter half greenifh. 2. Shoulders {potted with yellow. 
3. Moft of the wing-coverts dotted with blue. It inhabits 
the Molucca iflands. 

Domicerra; Blue-cap Lory. Red; cap violet; wings 
green; fhoulders and cheeks blue; orbits brown. There 
is a variety with a blue cap, black orbits, and yellow collar : 
but, according to fome writers, thefe are male and female. 
They inhabit the Eaft Indies, and are remarkable for 
{peaking diftinétly, and very quickly learning their leffons. 
They are very fcarce birds, and fetch a high price. 

Lory; Violet-cap Lory. Purple; cap violet; wings 
green; breaft, cheeks, and tail blue; the orbits are of a 
pale flefh colour. It is a native of the Philippine iflands. 

Pouniceus; Crimfon Lory. This is of a deep {carlet 
colour, but beneath it is violet; lefler and under wing- 
coverts, quill-feathers within and underneath, blackifh- 
brown. It inhabits Amboina. 

Ruser; Molucca Lory. Red; area of the eyes and 
quill-feathers black ; {pot on the wing and under tail-coverts 
blue ; tail chefnut at the tip. A variety has its fhoulders, 
belly, vent, tips of the fecondary quill-feathers, and greater 
- wing-coverts, blue. It inhabits the Molucca ifles and New 
Guinea. 

Granpis; Grand Lory. Red; beneath mixed red, 
blue, violet, and green; nape violet ; wings blue; tail tipt 
with yellow. A variety is varied above with brown and 
green; beneath it is blue; the edge of the wings and their 
under-coverts blue; the tail is chefnut colour. It inhabits 
Ceylon. 

Cocurincuinensis; Cochinchina Parrot. Blue; front, 
nape, lower part of the neck, breaft, and middle of the 
belly, fcarlet. It inhabits, as its name imports, Cochin- 
china. 

Guineensis; Yellow-breafted Lory. Head and neck 
{carlet ; eye-brows and breaft yellowifh; wings yellow- 
green, tipt with blue; belly, vent, and under part of the 
tail, hoary, tipt with fearlet. It inhabits Guinea. 

Paracuanus; Paraguan Lory. Scarlet; head, neck, 


Cinereous ; 


This is entirely of a brown- 


vent, tail, fhoulders, and wings, black. 
be a native of Brafil. 

Nicer; Black Parrot. Tail long and equal; the body 
is of a blueifh-black ; the bill and orbits are white. It in- 
habits Madagafcar, and is thirteen inches and a half long. 

CaruLocerHaLus; Blue-headed Parrot. Blue; belly, 
rump, and tail green ; crown yellow; quill and tail-feathers 
red. It inhabits Guinea. 

Varius; Variegated Parrot. This {pecies is varied with 
brown and blue; cheeks, chin, and throat whitifh ; quill 
and tail-feathers dufky-brown, the outer webs blue. It in- 
habits South America. 

Viotaceus; Ruff-necked Parrot. This is of a violet 
colour, varied with mixed black and green; back dufky- 
green; greater quill-feathers black, the reft varied with 
yellow-green and red, with a rofy fpot on their coverts. 
It is a native of America, and the fize of a hen. 

FringitLaceus; Finch Parrot. Green; head blue; 
cheeks, chin, throat, and {pot on the belly white, with a 
fort of bloody hue; the belly is of a violet colour. It is a 
sete of South America, and is rather more than fix inches 
ong. 

Cuor#us; Chili Parrot. 
carnation. It inhabits Chili. 

Sivensis; Chinefe Parrot. Green; under wing-coverts 
red, {ome of the greater and edge blue ; tail beneath brown. 
It inhabits the fouthern parts of China, Amboina, and New 
Guinea, and is of the fize of a hen. 

Macroruyncos; Great-billed Parrot. Green; beneath 
inclining to yellow; wings mixed blue and green, with 
black coverts. {[t inhabits New Guinea, and is fourteen 
inches long 

Nasutus; Grifled Parrot. 
greenifh-grey ; wing-coverts yellow. 
China, and is twelve inches long. 

Gramineus; Grafs-green Parrot. 
olive; front and crown blue; tail beneath yellow. 
fixteen inches long, and a native of Amboina. 

Leucocernatus ; White-fronted Parrot. Green; quill- 
feathers blue ; front white; orbits fnowy. There are the 
following varieties: 1. Throat red; the feathers edged 
with white ; belly purple; quill-feathers blue on the outer 
webs. 2. Head from the front to the neck white, the reft 
pale blue; orbits and fpurious wings red. 3. Crown 
blueifh-afh ; belly {potted with red. Thefe are found in 
Martinico, Jamaiea, and New Spain. 

Gerin1I; Gerin’s Parrot. Green; head white; fhoul- 
ders, fome of the middle quill-feathers, and tail-feathers 
within at the bafe, red. This is a native of Brafil. 

Ocurorrerus; Yellow-winged Parrot. Green; front 
and orbits whitifh; crown, cheeks, chin, throat, and re- 
moter wing-coverts, yellow. It is thirteen inches long, and 
is found in South America. A friend of Buffon poffeffed 
one of this fpecies, which fhewed a {trong attachment to his 
matter, but was yet of a very capricious temper, expeéting 
a full return for every demonitration of its civility. It 
would, in play, fometimes bite a little too hard, and laugh 
heartily at the aét; but if chaftifed, it hecame refractory, 
and could only be reclaimed by gentle and kind treatment. 
It took much delight in tearing every thing to pieces; was 
dull and filent, if confined in its cage; but when fet at 
liberty, it chattered inceffantly, and repeated every thing 
that was faid. It was very fond of children, which is con- 
trary to the ufual difpofition of parrots. During the 
moulting feafon, it appeared dejected and uneafy for three 
months together. It {nbfiited chiefly on hemp-feed, muts, 
fruits of all kinds, and bread foaked in wine, but preferred 
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flefh, when it could get at it: when, however, it was in- 
dulged much in this latter article, it became dull and heavy, 
and fhortly after began to lofe its feathers. It was alfo ob- 
ferved to make ufe of a fort of rumination. 

OcHrocEPHALUS; Yellow-headed Parrot. Green ; 
crown yellow; wing-coverts red; quill-feathers variegated 
with green, black, violet, and red; the two outer tail- 
feathers within red at the bafe. ‘There are two varieties of 
this {pecies: 1. Crown with a yellow fpot; -bill ruddy. 
2. Upper mandible blueifh-green, with yellow fides, and a 
black {pot at the tip ; lower of a lead-colour, yellow in the 
middle. This fpecies is from fixteen to eighteen inches long. 
It inhabits South America. 

Barpapensis; Ath-fronted Parrot. Green; orbits 
and front cinereous; crown, cheeks, chin, throat, and leffer 
wing-coverts yellow, the greater blue ; many of the primary 
quill-feathers without violet, the reft from the bafe to the 
middle red, and afterwards blue. Inhabits Barbadoes, and 
is the fize of a pigeon. 

Lucionensis; Manilla Parrot. Green; hind-head and 
rump blue; wings marked with black, blue, and red. It 
is found in Luzonia, and is more than a foot long. 

ZEstivus; Amazon Parrot. Green, flightly {potted 
with yellow; the front is blue ; !houlders blood-red ; orbits 
carnation. There are eight varieties of this fpecies, viz. 
1. Head and breaft yellow ; front and chin blueifh ; edges 
of the wings and vent red. 2. Leffler wing-coverts red. 
3. Cap blue, variegated with black; a yellow {pot on the 
crown, and each fide below the eyes; chin blue. 4. Crown, 
cheeks, and chin yellow. 5. Pale green; front pale yel- 
low; temples tawny. 6. Green; front blue; crown, 
cheeks, chin, and middle of the belly, yellow. 7. Green; 
head and neck yellow; fhoulders red. 8. Green, varie- 
gated with yellow; front blue; fhoulders red. Thefe are 
all natives of South America, excepting the firft variety, 
which is a Jamaica bird. 

Lurevus; Yellow-fhouldered Parrot. Green; crown 
blue; fhoulders yellow; great wing-coverts with an orange 
fpot. It inhabits South America. 

PuLveruLentus; Mealy Parrot. Green; above mealy ; 
fpot on the head yellow, on the wings red. It is found in 
Cayenne, is very large, and {peaks diftinGly. 

Havanensis; Blue-fronted Parrot. Green; the front, 
the chin, and throat, are of an afhy-blue; on the breatt is a 
large red fpot; the orbits are cinereous. It inhabits Ha- 
vannah, and is a foot long. 

Parapisi; Paradife Parrot. 
bale of the tail-feathers red. 
jaft, and inhabits Cuba. 

Avrora; Aurora Parrot. Yellow; arm-pits, edges of 
the wings, and greater quill-feathers without in the middle 
red. It inhabits Brafil. 

Passerinus; Pafferine Parrot, or blue and green Par- 
rakeet. Yellowifh-green; fpot on the wings, and wings 
beneath blue. It inhabits Brafil and Guiana, and is about 
the fize of a common houfe-f{parrow. 

Cyano.tysros; Blue-collared Parrot. Yellowifh-green ; 
collar blue; rump red. This fpecies is fomething larger 
than a pigeon. It inhabits Chili, where it is called thecau, 
and where it does a deal of mifchief to the corn, flying al- 
ways in flocks. When the troop is about to fettle, one of 
them acts as fentinel on a tree, and gives the alarm if any 
perfon approaches, on which account it is very difficult to 
fhoot them. ‘This {pecies breeds in the holes of rocks, laying 
two white eggs in the moft inacceflible and craggy parts. 
From the tops of the cliffs the inhabitants in purfuit of 
them let themfelves down by ropes. Both the eggs and 
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young birds are reckoned very delicate eating. If robbed 
of its young, this bird will lay a fecond time, and fome- 
times even athird. Itis eafily tamed, and learns to fpeak 
well. 

Sorpipus; Dufky Parrot. Brownifh; chin blue ; wings 
and tail green ; bill and vent red. It is about the fize of a 
pigeon, and inhabits New Spain. 

Dominicensts; Red-banded Pigeon. Green; band on 
the forehead red ; lunules on the neck and back black ; quill- 
feathers blue. It is a native of St. Domingo. 

Eryrnroprerus ; Crimfon-winged Parrot. Green; or- 
bits blackifh; middle of the back black, lower part blue; 
wing-coverts red. It inhabits New South Wales. 

Festivus; Feftive Parrot. Front purplifh, eye-brows 
and chin blue; back blood-red. It inhabits Guiana; is 
eleven inches long, very a¢tive, but fierce and untrac- 
table. 

Rosustus; Robuit Parrot. Green; head fomewhat afh; 
wing-coverts dirty black, edged with green; {pot on the 
wings red. It is the fize of a pigeon. 

Macnus ; New Guinea Parrot. 
feathers blue, lefler beneath red. It inhabits New Guinea. 

OrienTALis ; Eaftern Parrot. Green; outer edge of 
the wings and primary quill-feathers blueifh ; tail yellow at 
the tip. It inhabits India. 

Apscitus; Blue-cheeked Parrot. Green; cheeks and 
wings blue ; back on the fore-part black, with yellow ftreaks, 
hind-part yellowifh. 

Batavensis; Batavian Parrot. Green, with yellow 
{treaks ; hinder part and nape blackifh; face and thighs 
fearlet. It is anative of Batavia. r 

TarasaA; Tarabe Parrot. Green; head, chin, throat, 
breatt, .and lefler wing-coverts red. It inhabits Brafil, and 
is ten inches long. : 

Brasitiensis; Brafil green Parrot. Green; face red; 
temples blue ; orbits afh. This alfo is a native of Brafil, and 
is thought to be a variety of the next. 

AUTUMNALIS; Autumnal Parrot. Green; front and 
{pot on the quill-feathers fearlet ; crown and primary quill- 
feathers blue. There are two varieties: 1. Front and chin 
blue. 2. Head variegated with red and whitifh. It inhabits 
Guiana, and is the fize of the lait. 

CoccinocEPHALUS; Scarlet-headed Parrot. Green; 
crown and front {carlet ; rump greenifh-yellow ; quill and 
tail-feathers blue without. Size of the miffel thrufh. 

Accipirrixus; Hawk-headed Parrot. Green; head 
grey; neck and brea{ft vaned with blueifh; quill and tail- 
feathers tipt with blue. There is a variety, of which the 
feathers of the head are white, long, and narrow, freaked 
with black. The former isa native of India ; the latter of 
pale ii where it is domefticated. When angry it eredts its 
creft. 

Menstruvus; Blue-headed Parrot. Green; head blueith ; 
vent red. his {pecies is found in Guiana; it is not very 
docile, and has the voice of ajack-daw. It is the fize of a 
turtle dove. 

Purrureus; Purple-bellied Parrot. Above black- 
brown, beneath purple; crown and cheeks black ; orbits 
blue ; collar with dirty {pots ; quill and tail feathers blue. It 
inhabits Surinam. 

MeLanocrepHatus; White-breafted Parrot. Green, 
yellow beneath ; cap black ; breaft white, orbits flefh-colour. 
Its length is nine inches and a half. It inhabits Mexico, 
Guiana, and the Caraccas in South America. It frequents 
woods, and is rarely feen in inhabited diftri@s. Its call isa 
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to Mr. Latham, the white-breafted parrots fly in fmall 
numbers together, but are perpetually quarrelling with one 
another ; and if any one is taken, it refufes all food, till at 
length it is ftarved to death. Parrots of the moft ftubborn 
nature are often fubdued by means of the {moke of tobacco ; 
but this bird is only put into bad humour by the attempt. 
Buffon has obferved that “ it is thicker’ and fhorter necked 
than mott parrots; that its feathers are more ftiffly fet on, 
and that it is of a more dull and fluggifh difpofition.”’ 

Piveatus ; Hood Parrot. Green; head black ; orbits 
white; fpot on the fhoulders blue ; tail tipt with blue. It 
inhabits Cayenne, is about eight or nine inches long, and 
migrates. 

Lubovicanus; Orange-headed Parrot. Sea-green ; head 
tawny, inclining to red towards the bill. ‘This fpecies in- 
habits Louifiana; it feeds on the feeds of the Bromelia and 
Liriodendron, which fee ; it flies in large flocks, making a 
great noife ; is not eafily taughc to {peak, and is about thirteen 
inches long. 

CoLLARIUS 3 
difh ; throat red. 
fize of a pigeon. 

SeNEGALLUS; Senegal Parrot. Green; beneath yellow ; 
head cinereous ; orbits black and naked. ‘This, as its name 
imports, is found on the fandy fhores of Senegal ; its voice 
is harfh and unpleafing ; it flies in flocks of fix or feven, and 
refts on the top branches of trees. 

Turpara; Red-fronted Parrot. Pale-green ; lunule on 
the front red; fpot on the middle of the wings yellow. It 
inhabits Brafil. 

Curysoptervs ; Golden-winged Parrot. Green; {pot 
on the wings blue and tawny ; orbits naked and white. It 
inhabits India. 

Putrarius; Ethiopian Parrot. Green; front red; tail 
tawny, with a black band ; the orbits are cinereous. This 
is not fix inches long. It inhabits Guiana, Ethiopia, India, 
and Java; it imitates the manners of other birds, but 
does not eafily learn to fpeak, and is fond of its own 
tribe. 

Mataccensis; Malacca Parrot. 
blue; under wing-coverts red. 

CervicaLis; Red-naped Parrot. Green; front and fe- 
milunar fpot on the nape, under part of the throat, and 
breaft {carlet. 

Inpicus; Indian Parrot. Green; orbits pale flefh- 
colour ; crown red or orange ; hind part of the rump red ; 
quill-feathers within and tail without blucifh-green. Itisa 
native of India, and about the fize of a lark. 

VerRNALIS; Vernal Parrot. Bright greet; wings paler ; 
throat, rump, and tail blood-red. 

GaxcuLus; Sapphire Parrot. Green; rump and brealt 
{carlet ; the crown of the male bird is blue. There is a va- 
riety that has a yellowifh-blue head, with a tranfverfe 
orange bar behind; the front, the under part of the throat, 
and tail-coverts red. This {peciesis about five inches long, 
and inhabits the Philippine iflands. It fleeps fufpended by 
one foot, and is very fond of the frefh juice of the cocoa-nut 
tree. If this is confined in a cage it feldom whiftles, and 
grows fullen. It fufpends itfelf by its feet, fo that the back 
is turned towards the earth, and feldom changes this fituation. 
Its favourite food is boiled rice. The nefts are remarkable 
for the finenefs of their texture. ‘ If,” faysa traveller, they 
had a different conftruction, the monkies would be very 
mifchievous to them; but now, before they can get to 
the opening, the loweft part, being the weakeft, breaks in 
pieces, and the depredator falls to the ground, without in 
the leaft annoying the birds.”” 
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Anaca; Chefnut Parrot. Green; beneath tawny- 
brown ; crown bay ; fpot on the back and tail pale-brown ; 
wings edged withred. It inhabits Brafil, and is the fize of 
a lark. ; 

Purruratus; Purple-tailed Parrot. Green; crown and 
neck cinereous ; rump, edge of the wings, and tips of the 
{purious wings, blue ; tail purple, edged with black. It 
inhabits Cayenne, and is eight inches long. 

Canus; Grey-headed Parrot. Green; head, chin, and 
throat grey-green ; tail rounded, with a broad black band. 
It inhabits Madagafcar. 

Mecanorrerus; Black-winged Parrot. Pale-green 3 
back, wing-coverts, band on the tail, and primary quill- 
feathers black ; the fecondary yellowifh, dotted with blue. 
It inhabits Java and Luzonia, and is fix inches long. 

Capensis; Cape Parrot. Green; fome of the quill- 
feathers blue ; bill andlegsreddifh. Inhabits the Cape, and 
is four and a half inches long. 

Torquatus. Green; hind-head with a yellow tranfverfe 
band ftreaked with black. This fpecies inhabits the Philip- 
ape ifles, and is five and a half inches long, and does not 
talk. 

Minor; Leffer Parrot. Green; crown fearlet’; breaft 
blue; greater, quill-feathers black. It inhabits Luzonia, 
and is {maller than the laft. 

Tovi. Green; throat with a pale-orange {pot ; wings 
with a broad chefnut band, of a gold-green hue; about 
feven inches long, and is fuppofed to inhabit America. 

Tirica. Green; bill flefh-colour; legs and claws 
blueifh. It isa native of Brafil and Jamaica, and the fize 
of a lark. 

Sosove; Cayenne Parrakeet. Green ; a pale yellow fpot 
on the wings and tail-coverts. This is a native of Guiana; 
is eafily tamed, and is very talkative. 

Tur ; Gold-headed Parrakeet. Green; front orange ; 
orbits yellow. It inhabits Brazil, and is the fize of a 
{tarling. 

Eryrurocutorus; Red-tailed Parrot. Green; head 
crefted ; wings and tail red. It is the fize of a black-bird ; 
the creft of this bird confifts of fix feathers, three of which 
are longer and moveable at pleafure. 

Mexicanus; Mexican Parrot. Green; front crefted ; 
wing-coverts and tail purple; orbits blue; chin yellow; 
neck red. This is a native of New Spain, and is about 
feven inches long. 

Among the many parrots that have been imported into 
this country, the one whofe imitative talent was reckoned 
moft extraordinary, belonged to colonel O’ Kelly, which he 
purchafed for 100 guineas. This bird not only repeated a 
great number of fentences, and anfwered queftions, but was 
able to whiftle many tunes. It appeared to have an accurate 
ear for mufic, and would beat time while it whiftled; and if 
by chance it miftook a note, it would revert to the bar 
where the miftake occurred, and finifh the tune with great 
accuracy. The writer of this article is at the moment with- 
in hearing of a bird, that will imitate the whittling of a black- 
bird and thrafh, with a vaft degree of accuracy. Colonel 
O’Kelly’s parrot could exprefs her wants articulately, and 
give her orders in a manner nearly approaching to ration- 
ality ; fhe could fing a number of fongs in perfe& time and 
tune. 

Psitracus. See Trocon Curucui, ALcA ArGica, Loxta 
Cardinalis, CORYPHNA, and LABrus. 

PSKOV, or PLeskow, in Geography, a city of Ruffia, 
capital of a government, fituated on the river Velika, where 
it difcharges itfelf into the Tchudfkoe lake; the fee of an 

archbifhop, 
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archbifhop, and an univerfity ; 136 miles S.S.W. of Peterf- 
burg. _N. lat. 57° so’. E. long. 28° r4!. 


PSKOVSKOI, a government of Ruffia, fo called from 
its capital Pfkov ; bounded on the N. by the governments 
of Peterfburg and Novgorod, on the E. by the government 
of Tver, on the S. E. by that of Smolenfk, on the S.W. 
by that of Polotfk, and on the W. by that of Riga; 
about 200 miles long, and 96 broad. N. lat. 54° 40! to 
67° 12). tha long. 294-24) ta.92" Sal, 

PSOAS, in Anatomy, the name of two mufcles fituated 
in the lumbar region. 

The p/foas magnus (prélombo-trocantinien) is placed at 
the lateral and inferior part of the vertebral column, at the 
fide of the upper aperture of the pelvis, and in the upper 
part of the thigh. It extends from the fide and lower part 
of the laft dorfal vertebra to the apex of the trochanter 
minor. It is elongated, and larger in the middle than at 
the two extremities ; {o that it refembles two triangular py- 
ramids joined at their bafes. T’he external furface of the 
pfoas flants backwards: it is covered above by the dia- 
phragm, lower down by the kidney, the peritoneum, and 
the pfoas parvus: ftill lower it becomes anterior, and is 
covered by the artery of the lower extremity. The pof- 
terior furface covers the quadratus lumborum, from which 
it is feparated by the anterior branches of the lumbar nerves 
and the anterior layer of the aponeurofis of the tranfverfus ; 
it alfo covers the tranfverfe procefles of the lumbar verte- 
bra, to the bafis of which it is attached, excepting the 
fifth. About the middle of the pfoas its pofterior furface 
covers the ilio-lumbar ligament, and the iliacus internus 
mulcle ; it is at firft feparated from the latter by cellular 
tiffue, by the lumbar nerves, and the ilio-lumbar veffels : 
the two mufcles then become infeparably united. The 
tendon of the pfoas, with the flefhy fibres of the iliacus 
internus coming to join it, covers the excavation on the 
front of the os innominatum from the anterior fuperior 
{pine of the ilium to the linea ilio-peGtinea. Lower down 
it covers the orbicular ligament of the hip-joint. Between 
the latter and the os innominatum on one fide, and the ten- 
don on the other, a burfa mucofa is placed, which com- 
municates fometimes with the cavity of the joint. The 
internal furface of the mufcle covers the fide of the bodies 
of the lumbar vertebre, and of their fibro-cartilages, to 
which parts it is attached, but only at the upper and lower 
part ; for, at the middle of the bodies, it is feparated from 
them by the lumbar veffels, and by the communicating 
filaments between the lumbar nerves and the great fympa- 
thetic. Between this internal furface, and the laft lumbar 
vertebra, there is an interval filled by cellular fubftance: 
the furface then becomes narrower, and defcends along the 
fide of the upper aperture of the pelvis, covered by the ex- 
ternal iliac vein and the tendon of the pfoas parvus. Below 
the crural arch, the internal furface of the pfoas grows ftill 
narrower, and is converted into an edge, which 1s parallel 
to the pectinalis, and feparated from it by the internal cir- 
cumflex veffels. 


The upper extremity of the pfoas is thin and pointed, 
and attached to the inferior and lateral part of the laft lum- 
-bar vertebra, and fometimes to the pofterior extremity of 
the laft rib. Thence it defcends along the fide of the ver- 
tebral column, growing larger. It runs along the upper 
aperture of the pelvis, diminifhing again in bulk, and di- 
rected a little outwards. Confounded with the iliacus in- 
ternus, it pafles out of the pelvis behind the crural arch, 
then defcends on the upper and front part of the thigh, 
dire&ted, obliquely backwards and outwards, to the tro- 
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chanter minor, in the apex and anterior part of which it 
terminates. 

The inferior extremity of the pfoas magnus is formed by 
a {trong tendon, common to it with the iliacus internus, 
and continued into the body of the mufcle, as far as its 
middle, increafing in breadth. The flefhy fibres arife by 
fhort apeneurofes from the bodies of the laft dorfal, and 
four upper lumbar vertebra, their fibro-cartilages, and the 
tranfverfe procefles of the four firft lumbar vertebre ; they 
terminate on all fides of the tendon, which they accompany 
very low, particularly on the infide. 

‘he pfoas magnus carries the thigh forwards on the pelvis, 
and rotates it outwards. If the thigh is fixed, it will bring 
the pelvis forwards on it, as in ftooping to bring the hand 
to the ground. It may alfo bring the loins forwards on the 
pelvis. When the trunk is inclined backwards, it will 
reftore it to the ereét attitude; in the latter *pofture, it 
maintains the pelvis in equilibrio on the thigh, and prevents 
it from yielding backwards. It is much employed both in 
ftanding and walking. 

The pfoas parvus (prélombo-pubien), which does not al- 
ways exilt, is a long, thin, and flat mufcle, fituated on the 
outer and anterior part of the pfoas magnus, and extending 
from the body of the laft lumbar vertebra to the ilio- 
pectineal eminence. It is covered on the outfide by the 
diaphragm, the renal artery and vein, the peritoneum, and 
the external iliac artery. Its internal furface covers the 
pfoas magnus, and is united to it by loofe cellular tiffue. 
The upper extremity is fixed to the lower and lateral part 
of the body of the laft dorfal vertebra, and to the fibro- 
cartilage between it and the firft lumbar. It pafles obliquely 
downwards and outwards, and foon forms a flattened ten- 
don, which increafes in breadth as it defcends, covers the 
lower and anterior part of the pfoas magnus, and termi- 
nates by an infertion in the ileo-pe¢tineal eminence, and in 
the crifta of the pubes. This tendon is continued, on the 
outfide, into a fafcia, which covers the iliacus internus, 
and joins the fafcia lata (fee Fascta): the upper third 
of the pfoas is flefhy ; the two lower are tendinous. It 
will bend the pelvis on the loins, or the lojns on the pelvis, 
according as the one or other of thefe is the fixed point. 

Psoas Abfcefs, in the language of Surgery, denotes a 
collection of purulent matter, which fometimes takes place 
m the courfe of the pfoas mufcle, and is a difeafe that is 
frequently attended with confiderable danger. It is often 
called a /umbar abfcefs. It is occafionally the confequence 
of an acute inflammation of the cellular fubftance which 
lies about the pfoas mufcle; but, in by far the majority 
of examples, te inflammation which precedes it is en- 
tirely chronic. The inflammation of this laft kind is merely 
accompanied with a pain about the loins, extending up the 
back, and down towards the thigh. Such pain is, increafed 
when the thigh is raifed, or extended backward, or when the 
patient holds himfelf quite ereét. Hence it is obfervable, 
that the patient, whether ftanding or walking, is obliged 
to incline his trunk forwards. When the inflammation is 
acute, the pain is fevere ; but when it is chronic, the un- 
eafinefs which the patient experiences is duller, and alter- 
nately fubfides and recurs, and may eafily be miftaken for 
{ciatica, the pain arifing from hemorrhoids, or that pro- 
ceeding from difeafe of the kidney. The acute inflamma- 
tion is ufually attended with evident febrile fymptoms ; the 
chronic is feldom accompanied with them. The firft falls 
into a flate of fuppuration with all the ordinary fymptoms ; 
the fecond fuppurates for the mioft part flowly and imper- 
ceptibly, and often not till after a period of fevera 
months. 
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The inflammation may be produced by a variety of caufes, 
It may arife from a violent ftrain of the pfoas mufcle in 
leaping, raifing a heavy weight, or in fome other forcible 
bodily exertion. Sometimes it is brought on by expofure 
to cold, or by a blow or fall on the lower part of the back. 
In the latter cafe, it often does not occur till long after the 
occurrence of the injury, fo that its caufe is already quite for- 
gotten. In numerous examples, the pfoas abfcefs appears 
alfo to originate from internal caufes ; at leaft, it is re- 
marked, that the difeafe happens with particular fre- 
quency in unhealthy fubjeéts. In fuch cafes, the com- 
mencement of the diforder is in general very obfcure 
and imperceptible. All experienced furgeons have noticed 
how many of the patients with pfoas abfcefles are mani- 
feftly of a fcrofulous habit. It has been fuppofed that 
the difeafe is commonly occafioned by a caries of the ver- 
tebre, which are fituated clofe to the origin of the pfoas 
mufcle. (Ford on Difeafes of the Hip-joint.) Poflibly 
this may fometimes be the real cafe; but it is not invariably 
fo; for in pfoas ab{cefles it often happens that no caries 
whatever exifts; and when it does, it may, with equal 
probability, be regarded as an effect of the abfcefs. 
bist Anfangfgr. der Wundarzneykunft, band 5. 
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The original fituation of the abfcefs is generally in front 
of the pfoas mufcle, and very near to it ; but it is alfo, in 
many inftances, behind this part. By degrees the matter 
makes its way outward, though a long period often elapfes 
ere this happens. Abfcefles which follow acute inflam- 
mation ufually point much earlier than thofe which are the 
confequence of chronic inflammation. In the former cafes 
the cellular fubftance is apt to be extenfively affefted, and 
it falls mto a ftate of fuppuration ; befides, acute inflam- 
mations much more quickly fuppurate than thofe of the 
chronic kind. 

While the abfcefs does not prefent itfelf externally, the 
diagnofis is attended with confiderable difficulty and un- 
certainty. After the ufual fymptoms of inflammation, the 
patient is indeed confcious of feveral particular local fen- 
fations. For inftance, he is fenfible of weaknefs in the 
loins, which are alfo exquifitely tender on being touched, 
or when the thigh is moved, and the lower extremity is 
remarkably weak. Frequently fome general figns of fup- 
puration likewife occur, fuch as hectic fever, noéturnal 
{weats, diarrhoea, cough, &c. But all the local fymptoms 
may be confidered by the furgeon as proceeding from 
rheumatifm, difeafe of the kidney, or hemorrhoidal com- 
plaints. In the early ftage of the pfoas abfcefs, the general 
fymptoms of fuppuration are hardly ever very obvious. 
The previous figns of inflammation are moftly fo mild, and 
precede the formation of matter fo long, that they often 
pafs unnoticed. Befides, all conjectures refpecting the 
nature of the diforder avail nothing, as the practitioner can 
adopt no effe€tual meafures before the abfcefs prefents itfelf 
externally. 

The pfoas, or lumbar abfcefs, prefents itfelf in a variety 
of fituations. In common cafes, the matter defcends, by 
its own weight, in the courfe of the pfoas mufcle, pafles 
under Poupart’s ligament, and occafions a fluctuating 
tumour in the foft part of the abdomen. The tumour is 
free from pain and inflammation; a circumftance which 
indicates that the matter is not formed in the fituation of 
the {welling itfelf. The diminution of the local com- 
plaints about the lumbar region after the {welling has 
occurred; the manner in which the tumour is increafed 
when the patient holds his breath or coughs; its fub- 


fidence in an horizontal pofition, and under external pref. 
{ure, together with other fymptoms already noticed, are 
fufficient to prove that the matter in the {welling arifes 
from a pfoas: abfcefs. There is a poffibility of miftaking 
the tumour for a femoral hernia, as it is diminifhed when jt 
is comprefled, or the patient is in the recumbent potture. 
Such a miftake, however, cannot eafily be made, becaufe 
all other figns of a hernia are abfent; the reduétion and 
recurrence of the tumour are not proportioned to each 
other ; a diftiné& fluétuation may be felt ; and the general 
and local fymptoms of a p‘oas abfcefs have prevailed, 
Sometimes alfo the {welling fubfides fo much, that betwixt 
it and Poupart’s ligament, the furgeon can feel an inter- 
{pace, which is entirely free from tumour. 

The {welling in the bend of the thigh feldom attains a con- 
fiderable fize, for the matter commonly foon makes its way 
under the fafcia of the thigh. In this circumftance it fome- 
times defcends clofe to the knee, where it occafions a large 
external tumour, asin the groin. In fome inftances the mat- 
ter colleéts itfelf into an abfcefs, near the infertion of the 
pfoas mufcle, at the infide of the thigh. Sometimes it pafles 
down into the pelvis, and caufes a {welling in the vicinity of 
theanus. In particular examples, it makes its way towards 
the loins and buttocks, and the {welling prefents itfelf 
jult where abfceffes, arifing from difeafe of the hip joint, fre. 
quently occur. In fuch cafes, the facrum and os coccygis 
are frequently carious. In lefs common examples, and pro- 
bably when the matter is originally formed in the cellular 
fubitance, behind the pfoas mufcle, the abfcefs makes its way 
backwards, and occafions a {welling fomewhere in the back. 
In till more unufual cafes, the matter perforates the abdo- 
minal mufcles, and produces a tumour in the belly. In all 
thefe inftances, the previous general and local complaints ; 
the fubfidence of the latter, as feon as the {welling prefents 
itfelf externally ; the increafe of the tumour, when the pa- 
tient is erect, holds his breath, or coughs; and the diminution 
of it under external preffure, or by change of pofture; are 
circumitances fully indicating the fource of the matter. 

An inflammation of the pfoas mufcle and adjacent cellular 
fubitance, not attended with any material degree of fuppu- 
ration, would not be of itfelf a dangerous diforder, and no 
doubt might, in the generality of cafes, admit of a curative 
plan adapted to the nature of the caufe. General and local 
bleeding, blifters, cold applications, the exhibition of calo- 
mel, opium, and other .antiphlogiftic medicines; and the 
obfervance of reft, a horizontal pofture, and, more efpe- 
cially, the avoidance of all motion of the thigh, by which 
the pain is always increafed; feem well calculated to put a 
{top to the complaint, when its real charaGter is difcovered, 
at an early period of its progrefs. The pain in the loins, 
which is the principal fymptom of fuch inflammation, is for 
the meft part fo moderate, that it is difregarded, and, as it 
may proceed from numerous caufes, its true caufe is gene- 
rally not underitood. The inflammation is only paid much 
attention to when it is acute, and hence this cafe ig, in fad, 
the leaft ferious, though the moft uncommon. 

When the inflammation has already terminated in fuppu- 
ration, the abfcefs ought to be opened as foon as poflible, 
that isto fay, immediately it prefents itfelf in fome external 
fituation ; for, prior to this occurrence, no furgical operation 
is at all proper or practicable. As it is conftantly advantageous 
to open the abfcets early, and the colle&tion of matter is ge. 
nerally late in prefenting itfelf outwardly, it would be de- 
firable, if the furgeon had any means by which he could 
promote the progrefs of the matter to the furface of the 
body ; but, unfortunately, no fuch means have hitherto been. 

II devifed. 
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devifed. The fource of the matter hes fo deeply, that no 
effe& can reafonably be expe¢ted from the employment of 
external emollient applications. 

Experience has clearly proved, however, that when the 
abfcefs is opened in the common manner, death generally 
takes place fooner than if no opening at all were made. A 
fever, accompanied with noéturnal fweats and diarrhea, 
commonly foon comes on after the abfcefs has been punc- 
tured ; the matter becomes thin, fetid, and acrid, and is in- 
ceflantly difcharged in large quantity ; fo that the patient at 
length dies debilitated and exhaufted. This fatal event has 
been afcribed by furgical writers to a variety of caufes ; 
fome dwell upon the entrance of the external atmofpheric 
air into the cavity of the abfcefs ; fome build conjectures on 
the great diftance of the fource of the matter from the fur- 
face of the body, and from the reach of the pra€titioner ; while 
others take more into confideration the ample extent of the 
cyft of the abfcels. 

The following circumftances feem to prove, fays Rich- 
ter, that the external air which enters the cavity of the ab- 
{cefs after the operation, has a material fhare in producing 
the bad and fatal fymptoms. _ The fever and pain always be- 
come more violent after the opening has been made than they 
were previoufly. The whole cavity of the ab{cefs appears 
to be in an inflamed ftate, in confequence of the irritation 
arifing from the atmofpheric air. When the abfcels is firit 
opened, the matter is ufually obferved to be of a tolerably 
good quality ; but, very foon afterwards, it becomes fetid, 
thin, and acrid. This fudden change in the matter is alfo 
imputed to the effe@& of the air. It is remarked, likewife, 
that the larger the opening is which the furgeon makes, the 
greater is the degree in which the preceding circumttances 
occur; while, on the contrary, the {maller the aperture is 
the milder they are, and the refult of the operation is in 
proportion more fuccefsful. Hence, it is better to let the 
abfcefs break of itfelf, than make a large opening ; for the 
aperture which is formed by ulceration 1s moftly a {mall one. 
Such lumbar abfceffes as make their way through the abdo- 
minal mufcles, and prefent themfelves at the belly, are 
found to be lefs dangerous than others, perhaps (adds Rich- 
ter) becaufe the paflage of the matter through the mufcles 
towards the furface of the body is fo crooked, that the open- 
ing of the tumour does not readily give admiffion to the air 
into the original cavity of the abfcefs, fo as to excite in- 
flammation and other bad confequences. Laftly, the ob- 
fervations of Mr. Abernethy prove, that the operation may 
be frequently repeated with the greateft fuccefs, provided it 
be done fo as not to let the air enter the cyt of the 
abfcefs. 

But, notwithftanding the preceding obfervations, it is now 
the opinion of the moft accurate furgeons, that the bad 
effeéts of the air on abfcefles have been exaggerated beyond 
all moderation. In the firft place, it is almoft certain that 
when a lumbar abfcefs is opened, no air at all can infinuate 
itfelf into the cyft, which is fo ftrongly comprefled by all 
the furrounding parts, that its capacity is diminifhed imme- 
diately the matter efcapes from it. Secondly, even if air 
were injected into it, the confequences would not be fo ter- 
rible as has been commonly reprefented. It is more proba- 
ble that the irritation which a large opening itfelf produces 
in the extenfive cyft, and the confequent inflammation of the 
whole of its furface, are the real caufe of the violent fever 
which is fo apt to arife, and of the changes in the quality of 
the matter afterwards fecreted. We can believe with Hun- 
ter, that, were it poflible to make a large opening in a lum- 
bar ab{cefs, even in a vacuum, the fame dangerous confe- 
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quences would be juft as likely to follow, as when fuch an 
opening is made while the furface of the body is expofed to 
the air. 

The apprehenfion entertained by many praétitioners in re- 
gard to mifchief caufed by the entrance of the air into the 
cyfts of lumbar abfceffes, has led to the almoft univerfal ad- 
vice totake the precaution of making the opening in fuch a 
way, that no oppoxtunity will be afforded for the air te enter 
into the cavity from which the matter is difcharged. It has 
alfo been the ufual aim of practitioners to leflen the cyft of 
the matter, and bring it fo near the furface of the body, 
that the cafe may be opened and treated like other abfcefles, 
without any rift of dangerous confequences. Both thefe 
indications are fulfilled in the mode of treatment recom- 
mended by Mr. Abernethy, who opens the colle€tion of 
matter with an abfeefs iancet, and as foon as the pus is dif- 
charged, brings the fides of the punéture together with 
{ticking plafter, and heals the aperture by the firft intention. 
Immediately the tumour rifes again, it is emptied again in the 
fame manner, and the operation may be repeated, if necef- 
fary, three or four feveral times, or even ftill more fre- 
quently. 

In this plan of treatment, regularly as the matter is formed 
again after each operation, it defcends, by its own weight, 
to the lower part of the cyft of the abfcefs under Poupart’s 
ligament, where it occafions a return of the {welling. But 
before the upper part of the cyft is filled with matter again, 
the furgeon takes a proper opportunity of repeating the 
operation. Thus the higheft portion of the cyft is conti- 
nually kept empty, and, confequently, by degrees contraéts 
itfelf, and is obliterated. The lower external part of the 
cyft, fituated under Poupart’s ligament, is all that remains, 
and an immenfe pfoas ab{cefs isin this manner converted into 
a {mall {uperficial ab{cefs, which may now be fafely opened, 
and treated like any ordinary cafe, ~ : 

But in order to fucceed in effe€ting this defirable altera- 
tion of the cyft of the abfcefs, the furgeon fhould not defer 
the fecond operation too long. Immediately the {welling is 
{ufficiently prominent to admit of being opened with fafety, 
the operation ought to be repeated. We may conclude, that 
the upper and deeper part of the cy{ft is obliterated, and that 
the pfoas abfcefs is changed into one of a fuperficial kind, 
when, in the laft operation, the quantity of matter dif- 
charged is {mall; when no more can be got out either by 
preflure, or making the patient ftand up and cough; when 
no material impulfe is communicated to the tumour by cough- 
ing ; and when the fwelling is no longer capable of being 
leflened by preflure, or the horizontal pofition. As foon 
as thefe changes are remarked, the radical operation may -be 
undertaken, which confifts in making an incifion into the tu- 
mour, and healing it like any common abfcefs. 

It is advantageous in punéturing a pfoas abfcefsto let the 
opening have a perperdicular direftion; for a tranfverfe 
wound may ealily be forced open again from violent cough- 
ing, or forcible extenfion of the thigh. When the external 
{welling is fmall, care muft be taken not to injure the large 
crural veflels with the lancet. On this account, the opening 
ought to be made as much as poffible towards the fide of the 
tumour. During the operation the patient fhould ftand up, 
and be directed to hold his breath, and cough frequently, fo 
that all the matter may be difcharged. When the furgeon 
entertains the flighteft doubt concerning the nature of the 
{welling, he acts prudently in making the opening cautioufly, 
with a biftoury, and not of too large a fize. After the 
contents of the abfcefs have been let out, the opening ought 
always to be accurately clofed with iticking plaiiter, The 
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patient, throughout the treatment, muft abftain from all ex- 
ercife, and efpecially avoid moving the thigh, taking care, 
however, to be as much as he conveniently can in an ereét 
potture. 

In general, it will be proper to make the fecond pundture 
about a fortnight after the firft. But if the fwelling be- 
comes very prominent earlier, and, particularly, if the firft 
puncture puts on an inflamed appearance, the fecond open- 
ing ought to be made fooner. In every repetition of the 
operation, the quantity of matter will be found to be dimi- 
nifhed, a fufficient proof that the cavity of the abfcefs is 
leffened. For inftance, if in the firft operation three pints 
of matter are difcharged; in the fecond the furgeon will 
let out only about twelve ounces ; in the third, fix; in the 
fourth, four; andfo on. “After the abfcefs has been emp- 
tied three or four times, the upper portion of the cavity is 
ufually obliterated, fo that the radical operation for the cure 
of the lower and fuperficial remains of the abfcefs may now 
be attempted. 

Candour urges us to confefs, however, that there are 
cafes in which the preceding mode of treatment proves inef- 
fe€&tual. Suchare the examples, in which, notwithitanding 
every precaution, the cyft of the ab{cefs inflames ; the punc- 
ture ulcerates; where the diforder has originated from in- 
ternal caufes, which yet continue to influence and keep up 
the difeafe ; where caries exilts; and where the abfcefs has 
been the confequence of acute inflammation. It is particu- 
larly to chronic abfcefles that the foregoing plan of treat- 
ment is adapted. When this treatment ei, two things 
may happen; the difcharge may continue to be fo profule, 
that the patient is exhaufted ; or the abfcefs may end ina 
fiftula, with which the patient may live a great while. The 
furgeon, however, is not to abandon all hope in the above 
defcription of cafes. Whenthe puncture inflames, the bad 
confequences may often be averted by fpeedily letting out 
the newly colleéted matter through another puncture, at 
fome diftance from the other, the antiphlogiftic treatment 
being ftri€tly obferved. When fome internal caufe has a 
fhare in keeping up the difeafe, its removal is obvioufly in- 
dicated. Liaaftly, experience proves, that, though caries 
may exift, the termination of mot cafes is favourable. When 
the bones are fufpected of being difeafed, iffues in the vici- 
nity of them is a meafure which fhould never be neglected. 

Some writers and practitioners prefer opening lumbar ab- 
{ceffes with a feton ; while others are advocates for the bold 
practice of letting out the matter with’a trocar, the cannula 
of which they recommend to be left inthe part, and clofed 
with a ftopper, which may be taken out as often as neceflary, 
for the purpofe of difcharging the matter. 

PSOL, in Geography, a river of Ruffia, which rifes near 
Oboian, in the government of Kurfk, and runs into the 
Dnieper, near Kremenzug, in the government of Ekateri- 
noflav. 

PSOPHIA, Trumpeter, in Ornithology, a genus of birds 
of the order Gralle: the generic charaéter is, bill cylin- 
drical, conic, convex, fomewhat pomted, the upper man- 
dible the longer ; noftrils are oval, pervious ; tongue carti- 
laginous, flat, fringed at the tip; feet four-toed, cleft. 
There are two 


Species. 


Crepirans; Gold-breafted Trumpeter. Black ; back 
grey ; breait fhining blue-green; orbits naked and red. 
The bill is yellowifh-green ; legs ftrong, tall, brownifh-afh 
or green ; beneath the back-toe is a round protuberance, 
at a little diftance from the ground; the tail is very fhort ; 
feathers of the head downy, of the lower part of the neck 
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{quamiform, of the fhoulders ferruginous, lax, pendulous, 
filky ; fcapulars long, pendent. This is the agami mens 
tioned by voyagers: it is nearly twenty-two inches long, 
and about the fize of a full-grown domettic fowl. It in- 
habits South America, particularly the interior parts of 
Guiana, in confiderable troops. In its native haunts, it is 
not diftruftful of man, and is fufceptible of domeftication 
in an eminent degree, acquiring many of the focial habitudes 
of the dog. It emits from the lungs a harfh and uncom- 
mon noife, not unlike that of a child’s trumpet, hence its 
trivial name. It ftands on one leg, and fleeps with its neck 
drawn in between the fhoulders ; the eggs are blue-green. 

Unputata; Undulated or African Trumpeter. Creft 
of the hind-head fhort and whitifh; of the breaft long, 
black, pendent. It is a native of Africa, and is the fize 
of a goofe. 

PSORA, in Botany, wea, fcurf of any kind, and among 
others that of trees. Hence the name is employed to defig- 
nate a fuppofed genus of Lichenes, eftablifhed by Hoffmann, 
whofe habit is cruftaceous or fcurfy. See Licuzn and 
LIcHENEs. 

Psora, Lwpx, in Medicine, a term which has been very 
generally, but incorreétly, applied to the contagious erup- 
tion of the fkin, called itch. 

The appellation, g/ora, was univerfally employed by the 
Greek phyficians to defignate a fcaly or fcurfy diforder of 
the fkin, and not the velicular or puftular itch. Occafion- 
ally, indeed, they conjoined the epithet sAxwdn:, ulcerating, 
with the term pfora; thus obvioufly diftinguifhing the ul- 
cerating or puftular difeafe (which appears to have been im- 
petigo), from the p/ora fimply, which always fignified the 
dry, {caly, or fcurfy tetter, mentioned below under the ap- 
pellation of p/oriafis. Hippocrates claffes the pfora with 
lepra, alphos, and lichenes, confidering them as blemifhes, 
rather than difeafes. And the Greek writers, who followed 
him, looked upon the prurigo, lichen, pfora, and lepra, as 
progreflive degrees of the fame affe¢tion ;—the prurigo 
being a fimple itching,—the lichen, itching combined with 
roughnefs of the fkin,—the pfora, itching with branny ex- 
foliations,—and the lepra, itching with aétual fcales. (See 
Adtuarius, Math. Med. lib. ii. cap. 11.) The mifapplica- 
tion of the term to itch, feems to have originated with fome 
of the early tranflators of the Greek writings, who con- 
fidered /cabies ( quafi /cabrities) as fynonimous with Joe, or 
a roughnefs of the fkin; whence the true fcabies, or itch, 
was fubfequently confounded with pfora. (See Ircu.) Sir. 
John Pringle remarks, that the general opinion, that the 
pfora mentioned by the Greeks is the itch, is fo far from 
being evident from their writings, that he is rather dif- 
pofed te conclude, that the itch was either altogether 
unknown, or at leaft uncommon among the ancients. On 
Difeafes of the Army, p. iii. chap. 8. See alfo Bateman’s 
Pra&t. Synopfis of Cutan. Difeafes. pp. 6 and 186, nofes. 

PSORALEA, in Botany, from Lwear:ery fcabby, becaufe 
the calyx, and other parts of the plant, are more or lefs 
befprinkled with glandular dots, giving a {curfy roughnefs. 
Linn. Gen. 386. Schreb. 508. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 1342. 
Mart. Mill. Di&. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 4. 374. 
Juff. 355. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 614, Gaertn. t. 145.—Clafs 
and order, Diadelphia Decandria. Nat. Ord. Papilionacea, 
Linn, Leguminofe, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, dotted 
with tubercles, in five acute, permanent, equal fegments, 
the lowermoft only twice as long as the reft. Cor. papilio- 
naceous, of five petals, with coloured veins; ftandard 
roundifh, emarginate, direéted upwards ; wings cref{cent- 
shaped, obtufe, fmall; keel crefcent-fhaped, obtufe, of two 
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petals. Stam. Filaments in two diftin& fets, one fimple 
and fetaceous, nine combined, all afcending ; anthers round- 
ith. Pift. Germen fuperior, linear ; ttyle awl-fhaped, afcend- 
ing, the length of the ftamens ; {tigma obtufe. Peric. Le- 
gume the length of the calyx, without valves, comprefied, 
afcending, pointed. Szed one, kidney-fhaped. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx the length of the legume. Stamens in 
two diftin& fets. Legume fingle-feeded, fomewhat beaked, 
without valves. 

The plants of this genus are chiefly fhrubby, and the 
greater part natives of the Cape of Good Hope. A few 
are found in the fouth of Europe, and {till fewer in Ame- 
rica. The eaves are either pinnate, ternate, or fimple. 
Flowers fpiked or folitary, of a dull blue or dirty white. 
Linnzus has fourteen Pforalee in his Sp. Pl. two of which 
now enter the reftored genus of Dalea. Willdenow has 
twenty-nine. Nineteen are mentioned in the new edition of 
Hortus Kewenfis, all green-houfe plants, except the lait, 
corylifolia, which is an Eaft Indian biennial fpecies. 

Pf. pinnata. Wing-leaved Pforalea. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1074. 
Willd. n. 1. Ait.n.1. Andr. Repof. t. 474. (Spartium 
africanum; Riv. Tetrap.. Irr. t. 5.)-—Leaves pinnate, of 
two or three pair of linear leaflets, with an odd one. Stalks 
axillary, fingle-flowered.—Native of the Cape; an old in- 
habitant of our green-houfes, where it flowers in fummer, 
The ffem fhrubby, much branched. Leaves alternate, ftalked, 
dark-green, fmooth; /eaflets about an inch long, narrow. 
Stipulas in pairs, ovate, poimted. Flowers the fize of the 
Jaburnum, blue, with white claws. 

Pf. braéeata. Oval-{piked Pforalea. Linn. Mant. 264. 
Willd. n. 6. Ait. n. 5. Jacq. Hort. Schoenbr. v. 2. 52. 
t. 224. Curt. Mag. t. 446.— Leaves ternate ; leaflets obo- 
vate, with a recurved point, and befprinkled with pellucid 
dots. Spike terminal, capitate. Bracteas frmged.—From 
the fame country, and likewife a common green-houfe fhrub, 
flowering in fummer.—Linneus once made it a Trifolium, as 
Commelin had done before him. The flowers are numerous 
at the ends of the branches. Standard violet. Wings and 
keel white. 

Pf. aphylla. Leaflefs Pforalea. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1074. 
Mant. 450. Willd. n.9. Ait. n. 7. Jacq. Hort. Schoenbr. 
v. 2. 51. t. 223—Stem-leaves ternate or fimple. Branches 
leaflefs. Stipulas fomewhat imbricated.—From the fame 
country, introduced at. Kew by Mr. Maffon in 1790. It 
flowers in June and July. The Jong leaflefs fcaly branches 
terminate in a longifh clufter of feveral flowers, whofe 
Standard is blue, the other petals white. 

Pf. bituminofa. Bituminous Pforalea. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1075. 
Willd. n. 21. Ait. n.14. Sm. Prodr. Fl. Grac. Sibth. 
v. 2.92. Fl. Grec. t. 738, unpublifhed. ( Trifolium bi- 
tuminofum; Riv. Tetrap. Irr. t.14. Dod. Pempt. 556. 
Ger. Em. 1187.)—Leaves ternate; leaflets ovato-lanceo- 
late. Footftalks dewny, without glands. Spikes capi- 
tate, ftalked, axillary.—Native of the fouth of Europe, 
in flony ground; frequent in Greece and its neighbouring 
iflands. It is one of our oldeft and moft common green- 
houfe fhrubs, though not remarkable for beauty. The 
whole plant when rubbed has a {trong bituminous {mell. 
The flowers are of a dull blue, with a dark-coloured calyx. 
Their common /fa/ks are ufually muuch longer than the aves. 
This plant appears evidently, by the precife defcription in 
Diofcorides, to be his se:turro, or Trefoil. 

Pf. corylifolia. Hazel-leaved Pforalea. Linn. Sp. PI. 
1075. Willd. n. 27. Ait. n. 1g. Curt. Mag. t. 665. 
Burm. Ind. t. 49. f. 2.—Leaves fimple, ovate, fomewhat 
toothed. Spikes ovate.—Native of the coaft of Coroman- 
del, hence it requires to be treated as a tender annual, or 
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biennial, flowering in fummer, and readily ripening feed. 
The habit is herbaceous. Leaves twe or three inches 
broad. Flowers {mall and inconfpicuous, with a pale pur- 
plith frandard, and darker cwings, as well as keel, forming 
{mall, long-ftalked, axillary heads or {pikes. Dr. Sims, in 
Curt. Mag., judicioufly indicates the great generic affinity 
of this plant and Trifolium ceruleum, or Blue Melilot. _ 

PsorALra, in Gardening, comprifes plants of the fhrubby 
exotic kind for the green-houfe and ftove, of which the fpe- 
cies cultivated are, the winged-leaved pforalea (P. pinnata); 
the prickly pforalea (P. aculeata) ; the oval-{piked pforalea 
(P. bracteata) ; the hairy pforalea (P.hirta); the bitumi- 
neus pforalea (P. bituminofa) ; the American pforalea (P. 
americana) ; the hazel-nut-leaved pforalea { P. corylifolia) ; 
and the annual pforalea (P. dalea). 

Method of Culture. —Thefe plants are increafed by fowing 
the feeds in the early fpring months, on a moderate hot-bed, 
or in pots, plunging them in it. When the plants have at- 
tained three or four inches in growth, they fhould be planted 
out into fmall pots feparately, gradually hardening them to 
the open air, fo as to be placed out in it in the beginning 
of the fummer. They are likewife capable of being in- 
creafed by planting cuttings of the young fhoots in the 
fummer months, in pots filled with light earth, plunging 
them in a moderate hot-bed and covering them clofe wit 
glaffes, watering and fhading them well till they have 
{tricken root. ; 

They afford variety among other potted green-houfe 

lants. 
: PSORAS, in Jchthyology, a name by which fome authors 
have called a fifh of the turdus- kind, remarkable for the 
variety and beauty of its {pots, and more ufually known by 
the name lepras. 

PSORIASIS, in Medicine, Lwerxcsc, a term ufed by the 
ancients to exprefs a fcalinefs and roughnefs of the eyelids 
and corners of the eyes, and alfo a rough and fcaly ftate of 
the fcrotum, attended with great itching. (See Galen de 
Oculo, cap. 7, and Definit. Med.) Dr. Willan, however, 
in his claffification of cutaneous difeafes, thought proper to 
extend the figmfication of the werd to the more genera 
eruptions of a fcaly nature, namely, to the dry or fcaly 
tetter, (the p/ora of the fame writers,) for the purpofe of 
avoiding the confufion, which the double fignification of 
this term among the ancients, and the mifapplication of it 
to fcabies by the moderns, was likely to produce. “(See 
Psora.) Whence, in the nomenclature of our contem- 
poraries, the 

Psoriasis, or Scaly Tetter, is a difeafe of the fkin, ** cha- 
racterized by a rough and fealy ftate ef the cuticle, fome- 
times continuous, fometimes in’ feparate patches of various 
fizes, but of an irregular figure, and for the moft part ac- 
companied with rhagades, or fiflures in the fkin.”” (Willan 
on Cutan. Difeafes, p. 149.) This tetter is, therefore, very 
analogous to lepra, and in fome cafes, indeed, the two dif- 
eafes run into each other. The lepra differs, however, in 
general, by its oval or circular figure, its elevated border, 
and large feales; whilft the pforiafis has no regularity of 
form, is more {curfy, is often intermixed with chaps, and 
ufually attended with fome diforder of the conftitution. 
Similar diftinGtions were pointed out by the Greek writers 
between the lepra and pfora. Paul of AZgina fays, “ Lepra 
affects the fkin deeply, in circular patches (xvxAoreews), and 
throws off fcales like thofe of fifhes; but p/ora is more fu- 
perficial, and variou/ly figured, and throws off bran-like fub- 
ftances.”? (Lib. iv. cap. 2.) Atuarius gives a fimilar ftate- 
ment of the charaéteriftics of the two difeafes. The older 
writers among the moderns have comprifed the pforiafis 
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under the appellations of pfora ficca, fcabies ficca, and im- 
petigo. See Etmuller, Hoffmann, Mercurialis, &c. 

In the firft edition of his work, Dr. Willan deferibed 
eight varieties of the pforiafis, which, ir his fecond edition, 
he extended to eleven, by the addition of fome local varie- 
ties, affecting the prepuce, eye-lids, &c. 

1. The pforiafis guttata, in which the eruption appears in 
very fmall, feparate patches, of an irregular form, feldom 
exceeding two or three lines in diameter, may be deemed a 
fort of connecting link between this genus and lepra. The 
little patches have not the regular oval or circular margin of 
lepra, nor the elevated border of that difeafe, and the {cales 
which form upon them are thinner, and feparate in {maller 
fragments, and, when detached, they leave a lefs inflamma- 
tory, though fomewhat red and polifhed, bafe. There is 
fcarcely any part of the body on which the patches do not 
appear, not excepting even the face, which is rarely the 
feat of lepra; but in the latter fituation, they exhibit only 
a rednefs and roughnefs, without any actual fcales. In 
children, the eruption often appears fuddenly, accompanied 
by fome degree of febrile irritation, and {preads rapidly over 
the body: but in adults its progrefs is gradual and flow, 
and it is apt to return in the {pring feafon for feveral fuc- 
ceflive years, preceded by head-ache, and pains in the ftomach 
and limbs. 7 

2. The pforiafis diffu/a prefents a confiderable variety of 
appearances. In moft cafes it confifts of large patches, 
which aré irregularly circumfcribed, and exhibit a rough, 
red, and chapped fuperficies, with very flight {calinefs in- 
terfperfed. This furface is often exceedingly tender and irri- 
table, and is attended with a fenfation of burning and intenfe 
itching, both of which are much augmented by approaching 
a fire, on becoming warm in bed, or even on expofure to the 
direét rays of the fun ; but they are relieved by the impref- 
fion of cool air. As the diforder proceeds, the rednefs 
increafes, and the {kin appears thickened and elevated, with 
deep interfeéting lines or furrows, which contain a powdery 
- fubftance, or very minute fcurf. The heat and painful fen- 
fations are much aggravated by the leaft fri€tion, which alfo 
produces excoriation, and multiplies the fore and painful 
rhagades. ‘This form of the difeafe is moft frequent about 
the face and ears, and the back of the hands; but occafion- 
ally occurs on other parts of <he body, either at the fame 
time or in fucceffion, as in the forehead and {calp, the fhoulders, 
back, loins, and abdomen, on the flefhy parts of the lower 
extremities, the outfide of the fore-arm, and the inftep. 
When the fcales are removed by frequent wafhing, or by the 
application of ointments, the furface, though raifed or uneven, 
appears {mooth and fhining, and crofled with deep furrows. 
Should any portion of the difeafed furface be forcibly exco- 
riated, a thin lymph iflues out, mixed with fome drops of 
blood, which flightly ftains and {tiffens the linen, but foon 
concretes into a thin dry fcab: this is again fucceeded by a 
white fcalinefs, gradually increafing, and {preading in vari- 
ous directions. As the eruption declines, the roughneds, 
chaps, fcales, &c. difappear, and a new cuticle is formed, 
at firft red, dry, and fhrivelled, but which, in two or three 
weeks, acquires the proper texture. The whole duration of 
the complaint is from one to four months, and in fome cafes 
much longer. 

On the firft appearance of pforiafis difu/a, the conftitution 
is ufually fomewhat difordered ; there 1s a feeling of univer- 
fal languor and debility, with lofs of appetite, head-ache, 
pain or ficknefs at the ftomach, and pains in the limbs. 
During the progrefs of the eruption thefe fymptoms are 
diminifhed, or ceafe altogether ; but the eruption is apt to 
xeturn at particular feafons, and each return is ufually pre- 


ceded by the fame fymptoms. The difeafe is often confined 
to a folitary patch, of an irregular form, red, {caly, chapped, 
and itching, fituated on the oe the breatt, calf of the legs, 
about the wrift or elbow, and efpecially about the lower 
part of the thigh behind. In any of thefe fituations, it 
continues Fie months with little alteration. The erup- 
tion called the daker’s itch, which occurs on the back of 


,the hand in bread-bakers, is the pforiafis diffufa, and confifts 


at firft of one or two f{mall, rough, fealy patches, which 
extend and coalefce, reaching from the knuckles to the writ. 
Watherwomen are alfo fubje¢t to a peculiarly fevere form of 
this pforiafis, on the hands, wrifts, and fore-arms, appa- 
rently from the irritation of foap, From the whole of the 
furface, which is highly inflamed, the f{caly and brittle cuticle 
feparates in large irregular flakes in rapid fucceffion. 

3. Pforiafis gyrata. In this form of the difeafe, the 
tetters are diftributed in narrow patches or ftripes, of various 
figures ; fome of them are nearly ftraight, fome circular, or 
femicircular, with worm-like extremities, and fome are tor- 
tuous or ferpentine, refembling earth-worms or leeches, The 
arrangement of thefe patches is fingular, often regularly 
correlponding on both fides of the cheft or fpine. A flighter 
variety of this tetter affeéts delicate young women and 
children, in {mall {caly circles, flightly difcoloured, on the 
cheeks, neck, and upper part of the breaft, which are fome- 
times called ringworms. 

4. The pforiafis palmaria, a very obftinate fpecies of 
tetters, is nearly confined tothe palm of the hand. It com- 
mences with a{mall, harfh, or fealy patch, which gradually 
{preads over the whole palm, and fometimes appears in a 
flighter degree on the infide of the fingers and wrift. Its 
colour often changes to a dirty hue, which the moft diligent 
wafhing does not alter. The cuticular furrows are deep, 
and cleft at the bottom in various places, fo as to bleed on 
itretching the fingers. There is ufually a fenfation of heat, 
pain, and ftiffmefs in the motion of the hands, and often a 
troublefome itching, efpecially on the returns or aggravations 
of the eruption. It is moft troublefome in the winter and 
{pring ; in fummer and autumn it fometimes difappears, 
leaving a foft dark red cuticle ; but many perfons have it for 
a feries of years, with only very flight remiffions. Shee 
makers are fubje&t to this complaint from the irritation of 
the wax which they conftantly employ ; and braziers, tin- 
men, filverfmiths, &c. feem to fuffer by it from handling 
cold metals. But it is often produced without any very 
obvious irritation ; and a fcalinefs of the foles of the feet, but 
without chaps, occafionally concurs with the affection of 
the hands. 

5. Pforiafis /abialis. The lips are fometimes affe&ted with 
{calinefs, intermixed with chaps and fiflures of the cuticle, 
when the other parts of the body are free from pforiafis. 
The fcales that form on the lips are of a confiderable mag- 
nitude, fo that their edges are often loofe while the central 
points are attached: a new cuticle gradually forms beneath 
the feales, but it is not durable ; in the courfe of a few hours 
it becomes dry, fhrivelled, and broken, and while it exfo- 
liates, gives way to another layer of tender cuticle, which 
foon, in like manner, perifhes. Thefe appearances fhould be 
diftinguifhed from the flight chaps and roughnefs of the lips, 
produced by very cold or frofty weather, and which are 
eafily removed. The pforiafis labialis may be a little aggra- 
vated by froft or fharp winds, yet it receives no material 
alleviation in warm weather : it continues in many cafes, in- 
deed, through all feafons. ‘The under lip always fuffers more 
than the upper; and the difeafe efpecially affects perfons 
whofe lips are full and prominent. 

6. Pforiafis ophthalmica. This affection begins about, the 
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external angles of the eyes, producing a bright rednefs of 
the {kin, with a fmooth, fhining, and fomewhat moitt furface ; 
and the edges of the eye-lids near the angles become thick- 
ened and rigid, and fomewhat inflamed, with confiderable 
itching. ; 

7. The pforiafis preputii often accompanies the pforiafis 
palmaria. It is charatterifed by a fcalinefs, with painful 
fiflures and thickening of the prepuce. Thefe fymptoms, 
being ufually attended with a phymofis, render connubial 
intercourfe difficult, or even impracticable. In fome cafes, 
both internal medicines and external applications difappoint 
our expeétation, and the patient can only be relieved by cir- 
cumcifion. This complaint fhould be carefully diftinguifhed 
from the venereal phymofis, in which fcales and fiflures of 
the {kin do not occur. 

8. Pforiafis /crotalis. Sometimes the {kin of the fcrotum 
is affeted with roughnefs and fcalinefs, together with much 
heat, itching, tenfion, and rednefs, independently of any 
fimilar affeétion in other parts of the body. The fymptoms 
are fucceeded by a hard, thickened, brittle texture of the 
fkin, and by painful chaps or excoriations, which are not 
eafily healed. The itching and irritation are much increafed 
by changes of temperature, efpecially on undrefling, or 

etting into bed. The difeafe fometimes appears to be the 
cael of the prurigo {croti. 

g- Although the nails are generally affeGted only in con- 
jundtion with the tetter of the hands and arms, yet occa- 
fionally a pforiafis unguium occurs alone, when the nails are 
bent either upwards or downwards at their extremities, and 
are either rough and ragged, or thickened and deeply fur- 
rowed, and of a brown or yellowifh hue. 

10. The pforiafis infantilis, which occurs under the age of 
two years, does not differ materially in its appearances from 
the pforiafis diffufa, but Dr. Willan marked it as a variety, 
becaufe t is fometimes fucceeded by inflamed and fuppurating 
puttules, and becaufe it is not eafily diftinguifhable from the 
fealy difeafe which occurs in infants from venereal infe&tion. 
The nature of it can only be determined by taking into con- 
fideration the collateral circumitances. 

11. The laft variety defcribed by Dr. Willan is the pforiafis 
inveterata, the moft fevere modification of the complaint, 
beginning in feparate irregular patches, which multiply and 
become confluent, until they extend over all the furface of 
the body, except a part of the face, or fometimes the palms 
of the hands and foles of the feet, producing at length an 
almoft univerfal fcalinefs, interf{perfed with deep furrows, 
and a harfh and thickened ftate of the {kin, which is red, 
ftiff, and rigid, impeding the motion of the joints. The 
produdtion and feparation of fcales is fo rapid, that large 
quantities are found in the bed in which the patient has flept. 
Sometimes the eruption becomes extenfively inflamed, and 
even excoriated, difcharging lymph, after which a dry, hard, 
and horny cuticle is formed, which feparates, not in feales, 
but in large pieces. The nails, both of the fingers and toes, 
become thickened, convex, and opaque, and are at intervals 
renewed, but the new ones foon aflume the fame morbid 
form. The difeafe often continues, with indeterminate re- 
miflions and exacerbations, for a long period of time, efpe- 
cially in old people, but femetimes even occurs in the young. 
It refults occafionally from repeated attacks of the pforiafis 
diffufa ; and has fometimes followed the prurigo fenilis. 

The caufes of pforiafis are by no means obvious in general. 
It is not contagious, as aflerted by fome of the older writers, 
anlefs the appearance of the {mall circles in children of the 
fame family or {chool, can be confidered as a proof of con- 
tagion in thefe cafes. The other forms of the difeafe were 
never feen to {pread by contagion. A ftrong hereditary 
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difpofition to it is certainly manifeft in fome individuals. 
Dr. Falconer, in his paper on the lepra grecorum, in which 


‘he includes alfo the {caly tetter (fee Memoirs of the Med. 


Society of London, vol. iii.), afcribes it, in many initances, 
to fudden chills, from drinking cold water after being vio- 
lently heated by exercife, a caufe to which many other 
eruptive difeafes have been imputed. Women, and efpeci- 
ally thofe of a fanguineo-melancholic temperament, are moft 
liable to it, having a dry fkin and languid circulation ; and 
it affects them more particularly after parturition, or during 
a ftate of chlorofis. Dr. Willan had obferved it occafionally 
in both fexes, connected or alternating with gouty rheumatic 
affeétions ; and we have fometimes feen it occur under a ftate 
of great mental anxiety, grief, or apprehenfion. In thofe 
who are conttitutionally predifpofed to this eruption, indeed, 
flight occafional caufes feem to be capable of producing it ; 
fuch as being overheated by exercife, the unfeafonable ufe 
of the cold-bath, a copious ufe of acid fruits, vinegar, 
or crude vegetables, and fome incongruous mixtures of 
food. 

Treatment of P/foriafis—The fame general mode of treat- 
ment is applicable to the different modifications of the difeafe, 
but efpecially to the three firft fpecies, which are not 
limited to particular parts.. The popular practice, which is 
much the fame as that which was recommended by Willis 
above a century ago, is founded upon the old humoral pa- 
thology, and confifts chiefly in attempts to expel imaginary 
humours by evacuants, or to correct them by what are called 
antif{corbutics. But experience has proved, that a fyitem of 
blood-letting and of repeated purging is injurious, and that 
the vegetable juices and acids are not merely void of all 
efficacy, but abfolutely prejudicial. In fa&t, the erroneous 
notion, that thefe tetters, and moft ether cutaneous affections, 
are of a /corbutic nature, feems alone to have led to the ufe 
of thefe medicines. A more recent empiricifm, which reforts 
to mercury in all difeafes of a chronic nature, and of fome 
obf{curity of charaéter, is not more fuccefsful; for from the 
time of Willis (de Med. Operat. p. 292.) the inefficacy of a 
mercurial courfe, whether internal or by external friétion, 
has been acknowledged by all obferving practitioners. Dr. 
Willan fays, that, from many experiments cautioufly made, 
he was well affured that {trong mercurial preparations are of 
no advantage in the fcaly tetter, but eventually rather 
aggravate the complaint. Chalybeate waters, fuch as thofe 
of Scarborough and Tunbridge, and chalybeate medicines 
generally, appear to have no direét remedial operation in this 
difeafe, but are fometimes fecondarily ufeful by improving 
the conttitution. 

In the commencement of pforiafis, efpecially under the 
three firft varieties, and when it appears fuddenly in connec- 
tion with febrile fymptoms, a moderate antiphlogiltic treat- 
ment muft be purfued. A gentle purgative fhould be ad- 
miniftered, and the diet made light, by abftraéting every 
thing ftimulant. This regimen is, indeed, neceflary through- 
out the courfe of the difeale, which is immediately aggravated 
in fympathy with irritation of the ftomach, whether by 
{pices, fermented and vinous liquors, pickles, &c. But when 
the conftitutional difturbance has fubfided, the ufe of the 
fixed alkali, with fulphur lotum, together with tepid wafh- 
ing with fimple water, or milk and water, will be beneficial. 
If the {caly patches have extended over a confiderable part 
of the body, or the difeafe have aflumed the inveterate form, 
it muft be confidered in a fimilar light with the lepra vulgaris, 
and treated by the medicines recommended for that difeafe. 
(See Leprosy of the Greeks.) It is very difficult by 
any local applications te give the patient relief from the 
fhooting and burning pain and itching, which he oe 
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looks for: he is mortified to find that even the mildeft fub- 
{tances often prove irritants, and aggravate his diftrefs. A 
decoétion of bran, a little cream, or oil of almonds, fome- 
times produce eafe. 

But the more local and lefs inflammatory eruptions of 
pforiafis not only bear, but require local expedients. Inthe 
pforiafis pa/maria, the fame internal medicines are proper, as 
in the other forms of the difeafe: but the heat, drynefs, and 
itching of the palms, are relieved by holding them for fome 
time every night in the vapour of hot water, and afterwards 
putting on gloves made of oiled filk, and by applying the 
unguentum hydrargyri nitrati, diluted with fome mild oint- 
ment, according to the degree of irritation in the fkin. 
Sea-bathing, continued for many weeks, is generally an 
effectual remedy. 

In the pforialis /adialis, the fame temperate regimen is 
particularly neceflary, and remedies for the correction of 
diforded ftomach thould likewife be prefcribed. All acrid ap- 
plications fhould be avoided, as uniformly detrimental to the 
lips, which fhould be kept almoft conftantly covered with fome 
mild ointment or plaifter, that they may not be influenced 
either by heat or cold. To the pforiafis ophthalmica and /cro- 
talis, the diluted ointment juft mentioned may be applied with 
advantage ; but in the latter complaint, befides this applica- 
tion and the ufe of general remedies, great care is requifite 
to keep the parts clean by frequent ablution with warm 
water, gruel, &c., and to prevent attrition by the conftant 
ufe of the ointnent. In the pforiafis wnguium, the nails 
may be immerfed from time to time in warm water, and cut 
{mooth. The complaint, however, is more likely to be re- 
moved by fea-bathing, and other remedies which a& on the 
conftitution, than by any local application. See Willan on 
Cutaneous Difeafes, p. 149, &c.; Bateman’s Pra€tical 
Synopfis of Cutan. Difeafes, p. 36. 

PSORICA, Lwexx, medicines good againft the itch, 
{cabs, and other cutaneous eruptions, efpecially thofe of 
the eye-lids. 

PSORICE, or Psoricr-Poa, a name given by the bo- 
tanical writers among the ancient Greeks to the plant we 
call /cabiofaz, or fcabious. 

PSOROPHTHALMIA, LwpoGhxrpscrs from Lwpor, and 
oPlarpse 3 fcabies oculi ; lippitudo fcabra ; oculi pforiafis. Pfo- 
rophthalmia, in Surgery, means a difeafe of the eye-lids, 
which confifts of an inflammation and ulceration of their in- 
ternal membrane near their edges, attended with a difcharge 
ef acrid purulent matter. In order to have an accurate 
idea of pforophthalmia, one mutft recolle&, that both the 
tarfi have on their inner furfaces feveral perpendicular rows 
of febaceous glands, the excretory duéts of which terminate 
juft within the internal margin of each cartilage, where they 
pour out an unétuous kind of fecretion, commonly known 
by the name of the humour of Meibomius. It is thefe 
glands which are particularly affeéted in pforophthalmia ; 
the matter which they are accuftomed to fecrete, inftead of 
being foft and bland, becomes acrid and adhefive, producing 
a fubftance which is ufually called gum, and which irritates 
the eye and eye-lids, caufes ulceration of the edges of the 
latter parts, and thus keeps up the difeafe for a very long 
time. Monfieur St. Yves, in treating of the ophthalmy, 
which is occafioned by the {mall-pox, has drawn up one ot 
the moit corre& defcriptions of pforophthalmia, which is 
any where extant. 

Pforophthalmia frequently follows inflammation of the 
eye, and fometimes accompanies all its ftages. This is very 
common in fcrofulous fubjeéts, and patients troubled with 
herpetic diforders. But, occafionally, pforophthalmia is 
the confequence of that purulent affection of the eye-lids, 
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to which the Greeks have given the name of six, In pfa- 
rophthalmia, the ulceration is ordinarily confined to the edge 
of the eye-lids; but, in particular initances, it extends 
much further over their outer furface, and even over the 
cheeks, which are excoriated, and have an eryfipelatous ap- 
pearance. It is alfo fometimes accompanied with an ever- 
fion, or true eCtropium of the lower eye-lid, in which 
circumftance the cafe proves exceedingly obftinate. The 
ancients, and even feveral of the moderns, have detailed 
different affeétions, which bear confiderable refemblance to 
thofe which have juft now been mentioned ; but they have 
regarded them as depending upon fome conttitutional difeafe, 
which requires removal, and which, being cured, is always 
followed by the relief of the fymptomatic complaint of the 
eyes. Where other fymptoms exift, fhewing a foundation 
for the fufpected difeafe of the habit, the previous doGtrine 
may be really true; but when no fymptoms of this kind 
prevail, it may lead to very erroneous praétice. The ulce- 
ration of the ciliary glands in pforophthalmy, may be feen 
not only with a magnifying glafs, but even with the un- 
aflifted eye, when the eye-lids are everted. The matter 
poured out from them is of an irritating quality, and, when 
dry, forms gummy incruftations, which glue the eye-lids 
together. When pforophthalmy is accompanied with fymp- 
toms, evincing that the diforder is combined with diforder 
of the fyftem, the firft indication is to endeavour to amend 
the itate of the conftitution. 

Scrofula is the difeafe with which pforophthalmy is moft 
apt to be conjoined, and, in this cafe, it is neceflary to pre- 
{cribe fuch general remedies as are found to be moft ef- 
fe€tual for fcrofula, at the fame time that topical applica- 
tions are employed. Baron Stork {poke highly of the 
extract of cicuta; in confirmation of its efficacy, he relates 
twenty cafes, in which this medicine was at firft exhibited 
in the dofe of two grains twice a-day, which dofe was after- 
wards increafed to three grains, adminiftered three times 
every twenty-four hours. Inthe third volume of the Medi- 
cal Obfervations and Inquiries, Dr. Fothergill publifhed 
fome remarks on the effects of cicuta, which, while it is 
defcribed as being an ufeful medicine, is acknowledged to 
be fometimes unavailing. This pra¢titioner had already ex- 
tolled the efficacy of bark in cafes of inveterate ophthalmy, 
and he has betrayed a partiality to it; for it was his com- 
mon practice invariably to prefcribe it, in conjunétion with 
calomel pills. In certain cafes, mercurials and purgatives 
bring the conftitution into a ftate, in which the difeafe of 
the eye-lids may readily be cured by means of fuitable ap- 
plications. 

Before the true character of pforophthalmy was well 
underftood, the generality of oculifts applied emollient fub- 
ftances, as mucilage of quince-feeds, cream, frefh butter, 
&c., or mildly aitringent omtments, which were put on the 
edges of the eye-lids, in order to prevent them from be- 
coming adherent together. Inthis manner, they fucceeded 
in foftening the {cabs and making them fall off; but others 
foon formed, and thus the diforder went on. Some of the 
old praétitioners, however, ventured to make ufe of ftronger 
applications. Rhazes recommends a ftimulating collyrium 
to be applied to the ulcerated eye-lids ; and the celebrated 
oculift, St. Yves, was an adyocate for touching the fore 
part of the eye-lids with the lapis infernalis. << J’ai trouvé 
(fays he) qu’en touchant ces ulcéres avec la pierre infer- 
nale, ils fe cicatrifoient aifément. I] faut en dter l’ardeur 
auffitét qu’elle les a touché en faifant baigner l’oeil plufieurs 
fois dans un petit,verre d’eau; et il faut furtout prendre 
garde que l’endroit de la paupiére fur lequel ou a appliqué 


la pierre ne pofe point fur le globe de Poeil, que la cuiffon 
qu’elle 
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qu’elle a caufée, n’en foit paflée. On les touchera une ou 
deux fois la femaine, jufqu’a ce qu’on juge que ce foit affez, 
et on met fur ces endroits foir et matin de la tuthie en poudre 
trés fine, qui achenera de les cicatrifer.”’ 

The application of cauftic, in the manner advifed by 
St. Yves, is liable to objections, and the practice, when in- 
confiderately adopted, has done mifchief. A fafer topical 
application, for fulfilling the fame indication, confifts of an 
ointment, compofed of twenty-four grains of red precipi- 
tate, incorporated with two drachms of white falve. Some 
of this is to be tenderly put on the edges of the difeafed 
eye-lids. 

But of all the topical remedies for pforophthalmy, none 
have gained fo much repute as the unguentum hydrargyri 
nitrati, which was brought into notice in this cafe by the 
eminent Mr. Ware. He directs a little of this ointment to 
be melted, and rubbed with the end of the fore-finger, or 
the point of a {mall camel’s-hair bruth, into the edges of the 
affected eye-lids, every night, at bed-time. A platter of 
ceratum album is then to be put over the eye-lids, in order 
to prevent them from fticking together. If, notwithftand- 
ing this method, they fhould yet be found to adhere to each 
other in the morning, Mr. Ware advifes cleaning them with 
milk and butter well mixed together. In a few examples, 
where the fmall-pox has occafioned ulcers on the edges of 
the eye-lids, it is neceffary to have recourfe to the argentum 
nitratum. When the inflammation extends to the globe of 
the eye, the thebaic tinéture is to be employed as a topical 
application, as mentioned in the article OPHTHALMY. 

Pforophthalmy is a complaint that is particularly apt to 
recur; and hence it is frequently indifpenfible to obferve, 
for fome time after the cure, a proper regimen, and to con- 
tinue a courfe of alterative medicines. See L’Encyclo- 
_ pédié Méthodique, Partie Chirurgicale, art. Pforophthal- 
mie; Ware on Ophthalmy, &c. &c. 

PSUCHAGOGICA, formed of Luyn, anima, and «yw, 
duco, a word ufed by the ancients to exprefs fuch medicines 
as were ufed in apoplexies and faintings, to recall life. 

PSUCHROTROPHON, in the Materia Medica of the 
“Ancients, a name given to a plant often recommended, but 
not perfeétly underftood as to what f{pecies it means. It is 
the fame plant called ceffrum by the Greeks, and has this 
firit name only becaufe of its growing in moift places ; the 
word being formed of the Greek Luxe@-, moift, and resdev, 
to nourifh, or caufe to grow. 

PSYCHOLOGY, ¥vxorcyia, formed from Juyn, foul, 
and Ar07v@-, difcourfe, the doétrine of the foul. 

Anthropology, or the {cience which confiders man, con- 
filts of two parts: the firft treating of the body, and the 
parts belonging to it, called anatomy; and the fecond of 
the foul, called p/ychology. 

PSYCHOMANCY, formed of duxr, foul, and paves, 
divination, a kind of magic or divination, performed by 
raifing the fouls of perfons deceafed. 

PSYCHOTRIA, in Botany, a name altered by Lin- 
neus from the P/ychotraphum of Browne, which alludes to 
the fhady place of growth of mot of the fpecies. FuxorgoPey 
is an ancient name for an herb loving fhade.—Linn. Gen. 92. 


Schreb, 125. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 961. Mart. Mill. Di&. 


v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 1. 373. ‘Swartz Ind. Occ. 
v. 1. 390. Jufl. 204. Lamarck Iuftr. t. 161. Gertn. 
t.25. (Pfychotrophum ; Browne Jam. 160. t. 13. f. 1.)— 


Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Stellate, 
Linn. Rubiaceae, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth fuperior,« very fmall, five- 
toothed, permanent. Cor. of one petal, falver-fhaped ; 
tube long ; limb fhort, in five, nearly ovate, acute fegments. 
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Stam. Filaments five, capillary ; anthers linear, ere@, not 
rifing above the mouth of the tube. P#/?. Germen inferior, 
roundifh ; ftyle thread-fhaped ; itigma in two rather thick 
blunt fegments. Peric. Berry globular, of two cells, 
crowned with the calyx. Seeds folitary in each cell, he- 
mifpherical ; flat on the inner fide; convex, with five fur- 
rows, on the outer. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx five-toothed, crowning the globular 
berry. Seeds two, hemifpherical, furrowed. Corolla tu- 
bular. 

An extenfive genus of, chiefly Weft Indian, thrubby 
plants, with fimple oppofite leaves, fheathing intrafoliaceous 
membranous ftipulas, and copious, {mall, whitifh, panicled 
or corymbofe, axillary or terminal, flowers. They are ge- 
nerally fmooth, growing in dry bufhy hilly places. Their 
qualities have not been much inveltigated, though the not 
very remote affinity of the genus to Cinchona, and its nearer 
approach to Coffea, might induce a fuppolition of their not 
being altogether unimportant. Only two fpecies, the afia- 
fica and herbacea, are mentioned in the Species Plantarum of 
Linneus, but the difcoveries of Aublet and Swartz have 
greatly enriched this genus, fo that thirty-nine {pecies occur 
in Willdenow. Four of them are cultivated at Kew, but 
{carcely known in other collections. The following ex- 
amples may fuffice. 

Pf. citrifolia. Citron-leaved Pfychotria. Swartz Ind. 
Occ. 398. Willd. n.8. Ait. n. 1.—Stipulas ovate, per- 
manent. Leaves elliptical, pointed, fomewhat coriaceous, 
very {mooth. -Panicles fhorter than the adjoining leaves. 
Berries oblong, ribbed. —Found by Mr. Alexander Ander- 
fon, in the Weft Indies; introduced at Kew by Capt. 
Bligh in 1793. Itis kept in the ftove, but has not yet 
flowered. A {mall tree, witha {mooth bark ; the branches 
oppofite, flightly compreffed. Leaves ttalked, contraéted 
at the bafe, from three to fix inches long, ribbed, veiny, of 
a fine fhining green. Siipulas ovate, pointed, rigid, per- 
manent. /owers rather large, whitifh, in repeatedly three- 
forked panicles. Segments of the cerolla villous. Berry 
furrowed, crowned with the {mall obtufe calyx. Seeds en- 
veloped in a tunic. 

Pf. nitida. Wild-cows’ Pfychotria. Willd. n.9. (Ma- 
pouria guianenfis; Aubl. Guian. v. I. 175. t.67.)—Sti- 
pulas roundifh-ovate, deciduous. Leaves broadly elliptical, 
pointed. Panicle terminal. Limb of the corolla longer 
than its tube.—Found by Aublet about rivers in Guiana, 
flowering in September. The /fems are fhrubby, brittle, 
full of pith, feven or eight feet high. Leaves fometimes 
eight inches long and four broad, of a fhining green, pliable, 
with large deciduous /lipulas. Flowers {mall, white, in ter- 
minal panicles. The inhabitants call the plant Maypouri- 
crabri, becaufe the Mapouris, or Wild Cows, are very fond 
of feeding on its leaves and branches. Hence Aublet, who 
thought it a new genus, conftructed the name of Mapouria. 

Pf. parafitica. Parafitical Pfychotria. Swartz Ind. 
Occ. 408. Willd. n. 16. Ait. n.2. (Wifcoides pendu- 
lum; Jacq. Amer. 73. t. 51. f. 1.) —Stipulas abrupt, clafp- 
ing the ftem. Leaves ovate, pointed, veinlefs, rather fuc- 
culent. Clufters compound ; terminal and axillary.—Na- 
tive of mountainous woods, in feveral of the Weit Indian 
iflands, where it grows for the moft part parafitically, on 
the trunks of aged trees. The fem climbs, throwing out 
feveral pendulous leafy branches. Leaves ftalked, about an 
inch and a half long, rather curved, bright green, {mooth ; 
paler beneath. Flowers few, fmall, white. Corolla downy 
at the orifice. 

“PL. involucrata.  Atthma Pfychotria. Swartz Ind. 
Occ. 413. Willd. n. 20. (Nonatelia officinalis; Aubl. 
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Guian. 182. t. 70. f. 1.)—Stipulas with two teeth.— Leaves 
ovato-lanceolate, polifhed. Clufters terminal, corymbofe ; 
their partial ftalks three-flowered. Braéteas of three linear 
leaves.—Native of barren places, by way fides, in Guiana 
and Cayenne, flowering and fruiting in Auguft. ublet. 
It is faid alfo to be found in Jamaica. The fhrubby /em is 
two or three feet high, with {mooth knotty branches. Leaves 
about two inches long,’ tapering at eachend. Sv¥ipulas with 
a pair of awl-fhaped teeth at each fide. Flowers {mall, 
white. Berry biack, the fize of a red currant, with ten 
furrows. Aublet fays it has five cells, with a_/eed in each, 
and hence he eftablifhed his genus Nonatelia; but Swartz, 
from an examination of original {pecimens, aflures us this 
is a miftake, the Nonatelie of Aublet being true P/ychotria. 
The {pecies of which we are {peaking is faid to be in fome 
degree aromatic, when dried or bruifed. An infufion of the 
leaves is efteemed ufeful in the afthma. 

Pf. herbacea. Herbaceous Pfychotria. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
245. Willd. n.29. Ait.n.4. Jacq. Amer. 66. t. 46.— 
Stem herbaceous, creeping. Leaves roundifh-heart-fhaped, 
ftalked, obtufe.—Native of the Weft Indies ; faid to blof- 
fom in the ftove at Kew, from April to June. The /lem is 
thread-fhaped, creeping clofe to the ground, fending down 
many tufts of fibrous radicles, and throwing up, here and 
there, afimple, erect, herbaceous fem, three or four inches 
high, bearing two pair of oppofite long-ftalked eaves, and 
a few terminal, corymbofe, bra¢teated, white flowers. Ber- 
ries globofe, even, red.—Jacquin fays this fpecies grows 
abundantly in moift fhady parts of Martinico, bearing 
flowers, as well as plenty of ripe fruit, in December. 

Pf. emetica. Emetic Pfychotria. Linn. Suppl. 144. 
Willd. n. 30. (Ipecacuanha; Pif. Braf. 101? Marcgr. 
Braf. 17 es Stem herbaceous, procumbent. Leaves lan- 
ceolate, {mooth. Stipulas awl-fhaped, extrafoliaceous. 
Heads axillary, ftalked, of few flowers.””’—Native of the 
province of Girona, in the hotteft part of North America, 
by the governor of which it was fent to Mutis, who com- 
municated a defeription, but as far as we can difcover, no 
fpecimen, of the plant to Linneus, fuppofing it one kind 
at leaft of Ipecacuanha. The root is perpendicular, round- 
ifh, fomewhat branched. Leaves crowded. Stipulas deci- 
duous. Flowers axillary, white, ftalked, from two to five 
on each ftalk. Berry nearly ovate. We have never feen 
this {pecies. 


PSYCHOTROPHUM, Browne Jam. 160. t. 13. f. 1. 
See PsycHorTria. 

PSYCHROLUSIA, formed of Lux por, cold, and Agw, 
I wajb, a word ufed by medical writers to exprefs cold 
bathing. 

PSYCHROMETER, formed from JLvx;0:, cold, and 
yetpov, meafure, an inftrument for meafuring the degree of 
coldnefs of the air; more ufually called a thermometer. 

PSYCTICA, formed of Luxx, I cool, a term ufed by me- 
dical writers to exprefs cooling remedies. 

PSYDRACIA, in Medicine, Lu3pzxie, puftules mentioned 
by the ancient writers, which, according to Gorrzus, were 
of a cold nature, “ quafi Luxpa tdpania, id elt, frigide feu 
frigefatte guttule.”’ Whence Dr. Willan, in the defi- 
nitions prefixed to his treatife on ‘ Cutaneous Difeafes,”’ 
adopted the term in oppofition to phlyzacia, or hot 
puitules, to defignate the minute puftules, which produce 
but a flight elevation of the cuticle, and have little in- 
flammation at their bafe. The pfydracia were enumerated 


among the eruptions peculiar to the head by Alexander 


and Paul, and fome other Greek phyficians; but Galen 
and others mention them as common to other parts of the 
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body. See Gorreus, Definit. Med. ; 
Synopfis of Cutan. Difeafes, p. 21. 

PSYGMATA, derived from Luy«, J cool, a name given 
by phyficians to all refrigerating medicines, exivaliiged 
internal. 

PSYLLI, in Ancient Geography, inhabitants of Cyrene, 
and other parts of Cyrenaica (which fee), fituated be- 
tween the Nafamones and the Getuli. Their territory 
abounded with ferpents, againft the bite of which they 
were provided, according to Strabo, with a fecret an- 
tidote, by the ufe of which, as well as by eating 
the ferpents, they amufed the credulity of obfervers. 
Savary (Letters in Egypt, vol. i.) informs us, that thefe 
ferpent-eaters ftill exilt in our days. In a proceflion at 
Rofetta, which drew together a large concourfe of people, 
the cheiks, or priefts of the country, were followed by a 
band of feeming madmen, with their arms bare, and a wild 
look, holding in their hands enormous ferpents, which were 
twifted round their bodies, and were endeavouring to make 
their efcape. Thefe Pfylli griping them forcibly by the neck, 
avoided their bite, and notwithitanding their hifling, tere 
them with their teeth, and ate them up alive, the blood 
itreaming down from their polluted mouths. Others of the 
Piylli were ftriving to tear from them their prey ; fo that 
it feemed to be a itruggle among them who fhould devour 
aferpent. The populace followed them with amazement, 
and believed their performance to be miraculous. Ac- 
cordingly they pafs for perfons infpired, and poflefled by a 
{pirit who deftroys the effe& of the ferpent. 

PSYLLIUM, or Psyiia, a town of Afia Minor, in 
Bithynia, on the northern coaft, according to Ptolemy, 
between Heraclea Ponte and Tion. 

PsyLuium, in Botany, |varsw of the ancient Greeks, 
fo denominated from Juarz, a flea, in allufion to the ap- 
pearance of its little brown, fhining, and flippery feeds. 
See PLANTAGO. 

PSYLON, in Ichthyology, aname given by Ariftotle, and 
many others of the old Greek writers, to the tench, or 
cyprinus niger. 

PSYRA, in Ancient Geography, an ifland of the /Egean 
fea; N.W. of and near the promontory Melzena, in the 
ifle of Chios. 

Psyra, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Grecian 
Archipelago, fituated W.N.W. of the ifland of Scio. N. 
lat. 28° 36’. E. long. 25° 30. 

PSYTALIA, in Ancient Geography, an ifland of the 
Saronic gulf, S.E. of Salamine. After the battle of 
Salamine the Greeks made a defcent on this ifland, and 
maflacred feveral bodies of Perfian troops. In the time of 
Paufanias, this ifland contained feveral ftatues of Pan. 

PTARMICA, TItappinay formed of ar laepp.0¢y fneezing 
medicines proper to promote fneezing ; more ufually called 
errhines and _fternutatortes. 

Prarmica, in Botany, viaeysxn of the Greeks, fo called 
from wizej.0:, fneezing, becaufe of its effets. (See AcHIL- 
LEA.) Both 4. Ptarmica, and the much more common 
A. Millefolium, have a power of caufing fneezing, by 
means of the minute prickles which border their leaves, and 
which irritate the noftrils when introduced therein with a 
flight degree of violence. If a blow be given externally 
while the noftril is thus ftuffed, thefe prickles are found 
fufficient to wound the fmall blood-veflels, and to caufe a 
bleeding at the nofe. 

PTARMIGAN, the lagopus of Pliny, and the tetrao 
lagopus of Linneus, in Ornithology, is alfo called the white 
game, and erroneoufly the white partridge. This bird is 
of a pale brown or afh-colour, elegantly crofled or “ar 
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and Bateman’s 
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with {mall dufky fpots, and bars, the head and neck with 


broad bars of black, ruft-colour, and white ; the wings are 
white, but the fhafts of the greater quill-feathers black ; 
and the belly white. Jn the male, the grey colour pre- 
dominates, except on the head and neck, where there is a 
great mixture of red, with bars of white. The females 
and young birds have a great deal of ruft-colour. Both 
agree in their winter-drefs, being entirely white: ex- 
cept that in the male a black line occurs between the 
pill and the eyes: the fhaft of the feven firft quill- 
feathers is black; the tail confifts of fixteen feathers; 
the black feathers being covered by two upper ones, which 
in fummer are brown, and in winter white. 

Thefe birds are called by Pliny /agopi, becaufe their feet 
are clothed with feathers to the claws, as the hare’s are 
with fur, which ferves to guard them from the rigour of 
the winter: the nails are long, broad and hollow, fcooped 
off at the end exaétly like a writing-pen, without the flit, 
which enables them to form a lodgment under the fnow, 
where they lie in heaps to protect themfelves from the 
cold. Their length is near fifteen inches, the extent twenty- 
three ; and the weight nineteen ounces. They are found 
in thefe kingdoms only on the fummits of the higheft hills 
of the Highlands of Scotland and of the Hebrides ; and 
fome few are found on the lofty hills near Kefwick, in 
Cumberland. They refemble the grous in tafte, and, like 
them, keep in {mall packs, but never, like thofe birds, take 
fhelter in the heath, but beneath. loofe ftones. 

In Hudfon’s Bay, this bird is called the willow par- 
tridge: they gather together in large flocks in the begin- 
ning of Oétober, harbouring among the willows, the tops 
of which are their principal food. They then change to 
their winter drefs ; change again in March; and have their 
complete fummer drefs by the latter end of June. They 
make their neft in the ground in dry ridges, and are fo 
plentiful, that ten thoufand have been killed in the three 
forts in one winter. Pennant’s Brit. Zool. vol. 1. p. 272, 
&c. Phil. Tranf. vol. lxi. part ti. art. 28. See Gor- 
COCK. 

PTELEA, in Botany, wicacz, the Greek name for. an 
Elm, is adopted by Linneus for a new American genus, 
whofe fruit bears a confiderable refemblance to that of 
Ulmus.—Linn. Gen. 60. Schreb. 680. Willd. Sp. Pl. 
v. 1. 670. Mart. Mill. Did. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. 
v. 1. 264. Purfh 107. Juffl. 375. Lamarck Iluftr. 
t. 84. Gertn. t. 49.—Clafs and order, Tetrandria Mono- 
gynia. Nat. Ord. Tribilate, Linn. Terebintacee, Jufl. 

Gen. Ch. Ca/. Perianth inferior, {mall, in four deep 
acute fegments, deciduous. 
ceolate, {preading, flat, coriaceous, larger than the calyx. 
Stam. Filaments four, awl-fhaped, ereét, hairy, when per- 
fect nearly as long as the corolla; anthers roundifh. P%/. 
Germen fuperior, orbicular, comprefled ; ftyle fhort, com- 
prefled ; ttigmas two, divaricated, bluntifh. Peric. Drupa 
dry, membranous, veiny, orbicular, comprefled, with a 
dilated margin of two cells. Seeds folitary, oblong, taper- 
ing upward. 

Eff. Ch. Petals four. Calyx inferior, in four deep 
fegments. Stigmas two. Drupa roundifh, comprefled, 
dry, membranous, of two cells. Seeds folitary. 

Obf. Linnzus originally confounded with this genus 
what he afterwards called Dodonea. His fon referred to it 
Forfter’s Blackburnia. Some curious obfervers in Ger- 
many, having found the ftamens imperfeé on one tree and 
the piftil on another, removed Pyelea to Dioecta; but 
Willdenow more correctly fays the genus is polygamous, 
being merely liable to occafional imperfeétion in one or 


Cor. Petals four, ovato-lan-. 
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other of the organs of impregnation, the rudiments, at leait, 
of both fexes being found in every flower.—One fpecies 
only is now admitted. 

P. trifoliata. Shrubby Trefoil. Linn. Sp. Pl. 173. 
Mill. Ic. t. 211. (Dodonea trifoliata; Trew Rar. 12. 
t. 9. Frutex virginianus trifolius, ulmi famaris; Dill. 
Elth, 147. t. 122. f. 148.)—Native of fhady moift hedges, 
and the edges of woods among rocks, from New York 
to Carolina, according to Mr. Purfh; flowering in June. 
It appears to have been known in the beginning of the laft 
century to the Britifh cultivators of curious fhrubs, and 
{till keeps its place in fhrubberies, rather for the fake of 
variety than beauty, flowering about Midfummer and after- 
wards. It often forms a {mall tree, with {fpreading branches. 
The eaves are deciduous, alternate, ftalked, each of three, 
rarely five, ovate irregularly ferrated leaflets, about two 
inches long. Flowers terminal, {mall, corymbofe, copious, 
of a greenifh-white. They are often five-cleft and pen- 
tandrous. 

Blackburnia, Forft. Gen. t. 6, is fuppofed to differ 
generically. in having a fimple /figma, as well as a fingle- 
feeded berry. Its ripe fruit however has not been 
obferved. 

PreLEA, in Gardening, contains a plant of the fhrubby 
kind, of which the fpecies is the three-leaved ptelea, or 
fhrubby trefoil ( P. trifoliata. ) 

There is a variety of this with five leaves. ; 

Method of Culture—This plant may be increafed by 
feeds, cuttings, and layers. 

The feeds fhould be fown in the early {pring months, as 
March, in pots-filled with light rich mould, plunging them 
in a moderate hot-bed to bring up the plants, giving them 
occafional waterings durmg the fummer feafon, and pro- 


tecting them during the winter from fevere froft, planting _ 


them out in the following {pring in nurfery-rows, to get 
{trong for being finally planted out. 

The cuttings fhould be made from the young fhoots, 
and planted in pots filled with light earth in March, plung- 
ing them in a hot-bed to ftrike them, but they fhould not 
have much heat, due fhade being given. They readily 
ftrike root, and may be planted out the following autumn. 

The layers may be laid down in the autumn, choofing the 
young fhoots for the purpofe, giving them a flit underneath, 
and then placing them in the foil. ‘They are moftly rooted 
in the courfe of a twelvemonth. 


Thefe plants are proper fer fhrubberies, and other places 
in pleafure-grounds, where they have a very ornamental 
effect. 

PTELEUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Theilaly, 
in the Phthietide, at the entrance of the Pelafgic gulf, and 
very near it. Homer fays that the territory of this town 
abounded with pafturage. It exifted in the time of the 
war of Perfeus. At the approach of the conful P. Lici- 
nius, 171 years B. C., the inhabitants fled and abandoned 
their town, which the conful took pofleffion of and totally 
deftroyed. 

PTERANTHUS, in Botany, fo called by Forfkall, 
from =I:govy a wing, and avboc, a flower, becaufe, either of 
the dilated calyx-leaves, or of the broad comprefled flower- 
ftalks. See LourcuEea, and CAMPHOROSMA. 

PTERARIA, in Natural Hiftory, a clafs of infe&s, ac- 
cording to the diftribution of Dr. Hill. 

PTERIA, in Ancient Geography, a province of Afia 
Minor, fituated, according to Herodotus, in Cappadocia, 
near Sinope. 

PTERIDION, in Botany, a name ufed by fome ata 

or 
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for a {mall kind of fern common in damp places. 
Emac. Ind. 2. 

PTERIGYNANDRUM. See Prereconium. 

PTERIS, a name borrowed from the ancient Greeks, 
whofe xi:g; appears to have been fome kind of fern, fo 
called on account of its wing-like figure.—Linn. Gen. 559. 
Schreb. 757. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 5. 355. Mart. Mill. 
Di&. v. 3. Swartz Fil. 94. Sm. Act. Taurin. v. 5. 
412. Brown Prodr. Nov. Holl. v. 1. 153. Ajit. Hort. 
Kew. v. 5. 519. Juffl. 15. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 869.— 
Clafs and order, Cryptogamia Filices. Nat. Ord. Filices 


Ger. 


annulate. 
Eff. Ch. Fruétification in an uninterrupted marginal 
fine. Involucrum from the inflexed margin of the frond, 


burfting inwardly. 

The original type of this genus is the common Englifh 
Brake, or Filix famina of old writers. Linnzus founded 
its character on the continued line of capfules, running 
along the edge of the leaf beneath. The writer of the 
prefent article, in his Effay on the Genera of Dorfiferous 
Ferns, firft'adverted to the involucrum, and particularly to 
its direction, or the manner in which it finally feparates. 
In many {pecies that membrane becomes reflexed or revolute, 
being pufhed back, and ufually quite concealed by the 
abundant capfules. See Firices. 

Linneus defcribes but nineteen fpecies of P#eris in his 
Sp. Plantarum. Willdenow, our lateit guide, has 108, to 
which Mr. Brown has added five or fix from New Holland. 
Mention of others, not yet fufficiently afcertained, may be 
found at the end of the genus, in Swartz’s Synopfis Filicum 
107, from Thunberg, Loureiro and others. The genus is 
divided into numerous feétions, according to the divifion of 
the frond. The habit of the whole is firm and rather cori- 
aceous ; the form and afpect agreeable. In fome the ftalk 
is pale and opaque; in cthers blackifh and highly polifhed. 

Seétion 1. Frond fimple. Six f{pecies in Willdenow. 

'P. pilofelloides. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1530. Willd. n. 1. 
Banks Ic. Kempf. t. 31. Swartz n. 1. t. 2. f. 3.— 
Barren fronds rourndifh or obovate; fertile ones linear, 
elongated, obtufe. Common iflalk creeping.—Native of 
Africa and the Eaft Indies.—The long, branched, flender, 
{caly flalk creeps to a great extent over the ftems and 
branches of trees, throwing up numerous, alternate, {talked, 
fimple, blunt, entire /eaves, or rather fronds, of a thick 
leathery texture; convex and f{mooth ubove; concave, 
paler, and opaque beneath. OF thefe the barren ones are 
hardly an inch long; the reft twice that length, but not fo 
broad as the former, bordered with a broad, denie, hairy 
line of tawny-brown cap/ules. 

The five remaining {pecies have much the fame habit and 


appearance. 
Seétion 2. Frond palmate. Three f{pecies. 
P. pedata. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1532. Willd. n. 8. Swartz 
n. 70. (Hemionitis; Plum. Fil. t. 152.)—Fronds very 


_ deeply palmate, five-lobed, pinnatifid ; their fegments linear- 


lanceolate, acute, partly unequally pinnatifid.—Native of 
the Weft Indies and of Virginia.—The whole frond is a 
foot or more in height, erect, with a dark-coloured polifhed 
fialk. The upper furface is deep green; the under paler, 
but not powdery as in the following fpecies. 

Seétion 3. frond ternate. our {pecies. 

P. argentea. Swartz Syn. n. 71. 105. and 301. Willd, 
n. 11. Gmel. in Nov, Comm. Petrop. v. 12. 519. t. 12. 
f.1. (P. pedate varietas Sibirica; Linn, Sp. Pl. 1533.) — 
Fronds white and powdery beneath; the barren ones twice 
three-lobed; fertile ones ternate, pinnatifid, crenate. — Native 
of Siberia, in rocky places. Aa elegant fern three or four 
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mches high, with a dark purplifh polifhed fa/é, and a pen- 
tagonal frond, whofe under fide is clothed with fine denfe 
white powder, not eafily rubbed off. Nothing can be 
more diftinét than this aud the pecdata, which laft 1s a much 
larger fern. 

Section 4. L’rond quinate. One {pecies. 

P. pentaphylla. Willd. n. 14.—Frond of five nearly 
feffile, lanceolate, poinied, fharply ferrated leaflets. —Native 
of rocks in the ifle of Bourbon.—Stalk fix inches high, 
{quare, channelled, green, Leaflets five; the central one 
three or four inches long, nearly feffile, with very fine 
parallel veins; the two next about two inches in length, 
and the two outermoft only one inch. Willdenow, from 
whofe account alone we know any thing of this fpecies, 
never faw the fruétification; but he defcribes the con- 
fiftence, colour, and appearance, of the barren fronds, as 
exactly like P. cretica. 

Section 5. Frond pinnatifid. One {pecies. 

P. pilofa. Lamarck Di&. v. 5. 717. Swartz n. Go. 
Willd. n. 15.—*¢ Frond pinnatifid, coriaceous; fegments 
dotted with white, undivided or bluntly lobed. Stalk, as 
well as the ribs beneath, hairy.’’—Native of the ifland of 
Mauritius. Lamarck. 

Seétion 6. Frond pinnate. Twenty fpecies. 

P. trichomanoides. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1532. Willd. n. 17. 
Swartz n. 49. (Trichomanes majus, pinnis finuatis fubtts 
niveis; Sloane Jam. y. 1. 80. t. 35. f. 1. T. argenteum, 
ad oras nigrum; Plum. Fil. 57. t. 75.)—Frond pinnate. 
Leaflets ovate-oblong, obtufe, wavy; hairy at the edge; 
white and powdery beneath.— Not uncommon in dry rocky 
places in the Welt Indies. The numerous fronds form a 
tuft, and are each about a foot high, compofed of many 
fhort, crowded, bluntifh, undulated, feflile /aflets; of a 
fine green above ; white and mealy beneath, having a mar- 
ginal line of dark cap/ules, inter{perfed with golden hairs, 
fuch as clothe the common /fa/é. We fee no reafon to 


doubt the identity of Sloane’s and Plumier’s plants. 


P. longifolia. Long-leaved Brake. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1531. 
Willd. n. 31. Ait. n. 1. Swartz n. 8. Jacq. Hort. 
Schoenbr. v. 3. 78. t- 399, 400. (Lonchitis nen ramofa, 
longis anguftis et ad bafin auriculatis foliis; Plum. Fil. 52. 
t. 69.)—Frond pinnate. Leaflets linear, acute, finely fer- 
rated; fomewhat auricled and heart-fhaped at the bafe. 
Stalk and main rib rough with fcales.— Native of the Weft 
Indies. Suppofed to have been firft introduced into the 
Englith fteves by Mr. James Gordon, the celebrated 
nurieryman of Mile End, about the year 1770.—The 
fronds grow in tufts, and are, when at their full fize, three 
or four feet high. Leaflets numerous, parallel, narrow, 
{mooth, of a fine green, with three ribs and innumerable 
tran{verfe veins; the largeft near a {pan long; all are more 
or lefs elongated at the bafe, into a pair of lobes or auri- 
cles. Line of frudification pale brown, very denfe. Al- 
though Jacquin, in his {plendid work above cited, devotes 
two plates to this fpecies, nothing is there fhewn in detail 
of the cap/ules or involucrum, which in fuch expenfive plates 
ought not to be omitted. 

SeGtion 7. Frond either pinnatifid or pinnate; the lower 
aivifions compound. Sixteen tpecies. 

P. cretica. Linn. Mant. 130; excluding all the fyno- 
nyms, except that of ‘Tournefort. Willd. n, 44. Swartz 
n. 14. (Lingua cervina, fohis cofte innafcentibus ; ‘Tourn, 
Inft. 545. t. 321.)—Frond pinnate. Leaflets lanceolate, 
pointed, on fhort ftalks; contracted and ferrated at the 
bafe; the lowermoft in two or three deep divifions.—A 
native of various parts of the fouth of Europe, rarely 
hearing fruétification further north than Naples. The 
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root bears feveral pale fronds about eighteen inches high, 
whofe leaflets are of a rigid, but delicate and tranfparent 
texture, with fine parallel veins; the edges more or lefs 
partially, and rather acutely, ferrated. Cap/ules of a light 
brown. : 

P. atropurpurea. Purple Brake. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1534. 
Willd. n. 46. Ait. n. 4. Swartz n.76. Schkuhr Crypt. 93. 
t. 101. (Filicula faxatilis, ofmunde facie, foltis variis mar- 
gine non ferratis ; Pluk. Mant. 81. t. 349. f. 2, 3.)— 
Frond pinnate. Lower leaflets ternate or pinnate, lanceo- 
late, obtufe ; abrupt or fomewhat heart-fhaped at the bafe. 
—-Found in various parts of North America, from whence 
living plants were brought to Kew garden in 1770. The 
dark purplifh-black of the polifhed /la/k, as well as the 
deep green of the /eaffets, give this {pecies the habit of an 
Adiantum ; but the elongated figure of each /eaflet, as well 
as of the whole frond, agrees with Pteris, as does the 
frudification entirely. ; 

Se&tion 8. Frond doubly pinnatifid. Fifteen fpecies. 

P. thaliaroides. Swartz n. 23. Willd. n. 52. (Acrof- 
tichum thaliGroides; Linn. Sp. Pl. 1527. A. n. 3775 
Fl. Zeyl. 179. t. 4. A. mn. 173 Amoen. Acad. v. 1. 
275. A. filiquofum; Sp. Pl. 1527. A. n. 3763 Fi. 
Zeyl. 179. A. n. 73 Amoen. Acad. v. I. 270. t. 12. 
f.3. Millefolium aquaticum ; Rumph. Amboin. v. 6. 176. 
t. 74. f. 1.)—Fronds doubly pinnatifid; fegments of the 
barren ones dilated, irregularly finuated, ebtufe; thofe of 
the fertile ones linear, acute, often deeply divided. Native 
of Ceylon, Amboyna, and Tranquebar. Rumphius in- 
forms us of what the flefhy pellucid habit of this fingular 
fern might well lead us to fufpect, that it grows in ttag- 
nant waters and flow rivulets, flourifhing in the dry feafon, 
when the water is low. The root confilts of a denfe tuft 
of very long, moftly fimple, pale fibres. Svalks thick, 
fucculent, weak and tender. Barren fronds broad, very 
fucculent, flaccid when dry, of numerous, irregularly dilated 
and finuated, obtufe leaflets; fertile ones more compound, 
with very numerous, narrow, awlfhaped, pale fegments, 
about an inch long, under whofe reflexed margins are 
fituated the large, pale-yellowifh, rather {paringly difperfed 
capfules, partly imbedded in the fucculent frond, which they 
feem fo entirely to cover, that we cannot wonder at Lin- 
neus for having referred the plant to his genus Acroffichum. 
That he divided it into two {pecies is lefs eafily to be ac- 
counted for. 

P. macroura. Willd. n. 56. (Filix latifolia caudata, pin- 
nulis lonchitidis dentatis ; Plum. Fil. 11. t. 13.)—*¢ Frond 
pinnate. Leaflets ovate-oblong, pinnatifid ; fegments lan- 
ceolate, ferrated towards the point ; the terminal one very 
long, tapering, deeply ferrated.”,—Found near the fides of 
rivers in Martinico and Hifpaniola, by Plumier, the enly 
writer who has given an original account of this {pecies. 
Willdenow is the only fyftematic author who has adopted 
it from him, though it feems a handfome well-defined 
fpecies, very diftinét from all others. The /ia/ks are two 
feet high, flender, brown, fmooth and naked, every one 
bearing three or four pair, befides a terminal odd one, of 
elliptic, or ovate-oblong, /eaflets, each deeply and copioufly 
pinnatifid, and ending in a long narrow ferrated point. 
The fegments are alfo ferrated towards the extremity, bear- 
ing a marginal row of chefnut-coloured capfules lower down. 

Section 9. Frond doubly pinnatifid, doubly or triply pinnate, 
the lowermoft divifion deeply divided. Eleven fpecies. 

P. biaurita. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1534. Willd. n. 67. Swartz 
n. 25. (Filix pinnulis lonchitidis obtufis non dentatis, ad 
oras pulverulentis ; Plum. Fil. 13. t. 15.)—Frond pinnate. 
Leaflets pinnatifid; their fegments linear, obtufe, toothed 


at the end ; the lowelt leaflets deeply divided.—Found in 
various parts of the Welt Indies. ‘The fronds are two or 
three feet high, of a bright green, and very con{picuous for 
the deep divifion of each of their two lowett branches or 
leaflets, which are, in a manner, a pair of twin leaflets, at 
each fide. 

Seétion 10. Frond doubly or triply pinnate. Twenty-three 
{pecies. 


P. crifpa. Curled Stone Fern, or Rock Brake. Linn. 
MSS. in Sp. Pl. 1522. Sm. Fl. Brit. 1137. Engl. Bot. 
t. 1160. Willd. n. 89. Swartz nm. 101. Ait. n.6. (Of- 


munda crifpa; Linn. Sp. Pl. 1522. Bolt. Fil. 10. t. 7. 
Fl. Dan. t. 496. Adiantum album floridum ; Pluk. Phyt. 
t. 3. f. 2.)—-Fronds repeatedly compound. Leaflets of the 
barren ones wedge-fhaped, cut at the extremity: thofe of 
the fertile ones elliptical, obtufe, convex.—This pretty 
fpecies is found on the mountains of Lapland, Norway, 
Germany, Switzerland, and the Pyrenees, as well as in Bri- 
tain. In Weftmoreland it occurs plentifully on dry ftony 
open ground, about the tides of lofty hills, being in per- 
fection from June to September.—The fronds grow many 
together, in tufts, from fix to twelve inches high, of a pale 
but pleafant green. Each confifts of a long fmooth fal, 
{upporting an ovate, or fomewhat triangular /eaf, which is 
twice or thrice compound in an alternate manner. .The 
leaflets of the fhorter fronds are barren, dilated, wedge-fhaped, 
fometimes pinnatifid, all cut or toothed at the extremities ; 
thofe of the taller ones all fertile, longer and narrower thar 
the former, their margins pale, membranous, crenate, fo 
{trongly inflexed as nearly to meet over the denfe lines of 
tawny cap/fules. 

P. nigricans. Willd. n. go. (Filix crenis rotundis, et 
nigricante limbo precinétis; Plum. Fil. 32. t.42. Swartz 
Fil. 108.)—Frond doubly pinnate. Leaflets ovate-oblong, 
obtufe, {trongly crenate. Partial ftalks zigzag.—Found 


_ by Plumier in abundance by the fides of rivulets, in the moitft 


woods of Hifpaniola. No other botanift appears to have 
met with this fern, nor did Swartz venture to refer it to 
any genus, he having merely indicated it as a probable 
{pecies of Preris. Willdenow has been lefs ferupulous, and 
perhaps juftly. The creeping roof throws up many fronds, 
a foot or more in height ; their outline of a broad lanceolate 
figure ; their ffa/ks {mooth and flender. Each is doubly, 
alternately, and copioufly pinnate, their partial /falks re- 
markably zigzag.. Leaflets fo ftrongly crenate as to feem 
almoft pinnatifid, but very obtufely ; their upper furface of 
a fine fhining green; the lower pale, ribbed, and downy. 
Frudification in a blackifh uninterrupted line, along the ob- 

tufe edge of each fegment. 
P. aculeata. Prickly-ftemmed Brake. Swartz n. 4o. 
Ind. Oce. v. 3% 1601. Willd. n. 98. Ait. nagceng alee 
arborefcens, ramofa et aculeata; Plum. Fil. 6. t. 5 and 11.) 
—Frond doubly pinnate. Leaflets oblong, pointed, pinnati- 
fid ; fegments lanceolate, acute, ferrated. Stalk arbo- 
refcent, thorny.—Native of the forefts of Martinico, where 
Plumier obferved it in plenty. Swartz fays it grows in the 
rather mountainous woods of Jamaica. Living plants were 
brought to the ftoves at Kew in 1793, but we know not 
how they have fucceeded there. Plumier defcribes the main 
Jjtem as thick as a man’s body, but low, and befet with black 
{pines. This fem however appears to be produced in very 
aged plants only, the generality merely throwing cut a num- 
ber of no lefs fpinous /alks, from one very thick tufted root. 
Each {talk is almoft three inches in diameter at its origin, 
and the whole frond, of a fan-like figure, and fubfequently 
twice pinnate, is as tall as a man. The fegments of the 
leaflets, when barren, as in Plumier’s t. 13, are ferrated 
through- 
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throughout ; otherwife at the point only, the fides being 
each occupied by a denfe line of cap/ules, not continued or 
united along the finus at the bottom. Polypodium fpinofum, 
Linn, Sp. Pl. 1554, figured in Sloane’s Jamaica v. 1. t. 56, 
though cited by Swartz and Willdenow, is evidently a 
totally different plant, and perhaps a Cyathea. Whether 
Swartz intended this only as a native of Jamaica, or whe- 
ther he found there the genuine Preris aculeata, we have no 
certain information. 

SeGtion 11. Frond in three deep divifions, or pedate with 
doubly pinnate branches. Seven {pecies. mien 

Perhaps, if we may judge by Plumier’s defcription, the 
laft-defcribed fpecies ought rather to be placed in this 
fetion. 

P. efculenta. Eatable-rooted Brake. Forit. Prodr. n. 418. 
Swartz n. 43. Willd. n. 103. Billard. Nov. Holl. v. 2. 95. 
t. 244.—Frond in three deep divifions. Branches doubly 
pinnate. Leaflets pinnatifid, with linear, obtufe, decurrent 
fegments ; the upper ones elongated and undivided.—Native 
ofthe Society iflands, and of Van Diemen’s land. The 
natives feed on the root, which is creeping, thick, knotty 
and briftly, full of a ftarch-like pith. The fronds are two 
or three feet high, much refembling our Common Brake, 
P. aquilina, but more coriaceous, much lefs uniformly pin- 
natifid in their ultimate divifions, and remarkable for the 
fimple elongations of the extremities. 

P. aquilina. Common Brake. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1533. Sm. 
Fl. Brit. 1136. Engl. Bot. t. 1679. , Willd. n. 105. 
Swartz n. 41. Ait. n.g. Bolt. Fil. 16. t. 10, bad. ( Filix 
foemina; Ger. Em. 1128. Matth. Valgr. v. 2. 627.)— 
Frond in three deep divifions. Branches doubly pinnate. 
Leaflets crowded, lanceolate, acute; the upper ones con- 
fluent.—Native of dry barren woods and heaths in all parts 
of Europe, as well as the north of Afia and America. 
With us it is the moft common fern, and well known for its 
ufes for packing, firing, and fhelter, of various kinds. It 
is fometimes killed in very hard winters. The fronds are 
anntal, originating from a perennial, creeping, {caly root, 
and rife to the height of from two to five+feet, according 
to the foil. ‘They are rigid and harfh, cutting the hands if 
incautioufly drawn through them. Their colour is a light 
green, and they fpread in a handfome, partly horizontal, 
pofture, being regularly compounded in an almott peéinate 
manner. ‘The upper part of each branch is fimple, as in P. 
efculenta, but not elongated, or enlarged, fo confpicuoufly 
as in that {pecies. 

SeGtion 12. Frond repeatedly forked. One {pecies. 

P. cornuta. Beauvois Oware, 63.. 37. Willd. n. 108. 
—Frond repeatedly forked; fegments awl-fhaped, alter- 
nate. Capfules in fimple rows. —An aquatic fpecies, found 
by M. Paliflot de Beauvois, in falt ditches or pools, 
near the fea, at Oware on the coaft of Guinea. This plant 
is evidently, ‘as its difcoverer remarks, akin to P. thalic- 
traides, fee fe. 8. It bears tufts of a parafitical plant, 
perhaps a Marfilea, which might eafily be taken for barren 
ronds, or leaflets, of its own. . 

PTERIUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in 
Media. Steph. Byz. 

PTEROCARPUS, in Botany, fo named by Loefling 
and Linneus, from zi:gov, a wing, and xaero-y fruit, the 
margin of the legume being dilated into a flat wing-like ex- 
panfion.—Linn. Gen. 366. Schreb. 484. Willd. Sp. Pl. 
v. 3. 904. Mart. Mill. Diét. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. 
v. 4. 248.. Julf. 364. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 602. Gertn. 
t. 156.—Clafs and order, Diadelphia Decandria. Nat. Ord. 
Papilionacee, Linn.  Leguminofe, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, of a tu- 
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bular bell-fhape, with five acute teeth. . Cor. papilionace- 
cus ; ftandard roundifh-heartfhaped, {preading, convex, with 
a long claw ; wings lanceolate, fhorter; keel fhort. Stam. 
Filaments ten, all conneéted; anthers roundifh. Pift. Ger- 
men ftalked, oblong, compreffed ; ftyle awl-fhaped ; {tigma 
fimple. Peric. Legume roundith-falcate, compreffed, with 
a leaf-like edge, veiny at the fides, woody within, not burit- 
ing, the cell, or cells, longitudinally difpofed. Seeds foli- 
tary ; kidney-fhaped, thickeft at the bafe. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx five-toothed. Stamens all united. Le- 
gume falcate, leafy, with tumid veins, bordered with a 
wing, not burfting. Seeds folitary. 

1. P. Draco. Dragon’s-blood Pterocarpus. Linn. Sp, 
Pl. 1662. Willd. n. 1. (P. officinalis; Jacq. Amer. 283. 
t. 183. f. 92. Moutouchi fuberofa; Aubl. Guian. y. 2. 
748. t. 299. Draco arbor indica filiquofa, populi folio ; 
Commel. Hort. v. 1. 213. t. 109.) —Leaves pinnate, ovate, 
pointed. Stipulas oblong, obtufe. Legume rounded at 
the extremity.—Native of South America.—A tree thirty 
feet high, yielding a red pellucid refin, which had formerly 
the reputation of ttopping hemorrhages, but is now out of 
ufe. Leaves of two or three pair of fhining /eaflets, with a 
larger odd one. Flowers yellow, in compound axillary 
cluiters. Legume an inch and a half broad, obtufe, marked 
with ttrong elevated lateral veins. Gertner’s P. hemiptera 
feems, not withftanding his opinion, to be the fame with this. 
It is a ftranger to our gardens, though formerly raifed from 
feed at Amfterdam. 

2. P. indicus. Eaft Indian Pterocarpus. Willd. n. 2. 
(Lingoum, anxana; Rumph. Amb. vy. 2. 205. t. 70.)— 
Leaves pinnate, oblong, pointed. Stipulas none. Legume 
fharp-pointed.—Native of the Eaft Indies. Willdenow has 
diftinguifhed it from the foregoing, by the figure of Rum- 
phius only, but perhaps juftly. The wood is faid to be 
valuable for the finer kinds of cabinet work, being beautiful 
and fragrant. Fowers of a fine deep yellow, fmelling like 
Wall-flowers. 

3- P. Marfupium. Pouch Pterocarpus. Roxb. Coro- 
mand. v. 2. 9. t. 116. Willd. n. 3.—Leaves pinnate, ellip- 
tical, emarginate. Stipulas none. Clufters terminal, thrice 
compound.—Native of the Circar mountains of Coroman- 
del, flowering in the rainy feafon. Dr. Roxburgh de- 
fcribes it as a very large tree, whofe wood, of a yellowith- 
orange colour, and hard, but not heavy, is much efteemed 
by the natives, and ufed for various purpofes. The flowers 
are copious, white with a tinge of yellow. Legume with an 
oblique acute wing. 

4. P. Rohrii, Guiana Pterocarpus. Vahl. Symb. v. z. 
79, excluding the fynonyms.—Leaves pinnate, oblong- 
lanceolate, pointed. Stipulas none. Clufters fimple, axil- 
lary. Legume orbicular.—Native of South America.—A 
tree, with {mooth, round, greyifh branches. Leaves of 
three or four pair of ovate-oblong, pointed, fmooth, fhin- 
ing leaflets, with an odd one. Clufters half the length of 
the leaves. Flowers drooping. Legume membranous, {mooth, 
nearly orbicular, an inch and a half long. Seedone. Mr. 
Konig, in Ann. of Bot v. 1. 358, has correéted Vahl and 
Willdenow, who cite under this fpecies Aublet’s Apalatoa 
Spicata, Guian. v. 1. 382. t. 147, a plant differing trom it 
in genus. 

5. P. lunatus. Crefcent-podded Pterocarpus. Linn. 
Suppl. 317. Willd. n.5. Ait. n.1. (P.aptera; Gertn. 
Vv. 2. 351. t.156. Medicago leguminibus lunatis; Plum. 
Ic. t. 201. f. 2.)—Leaves pinnate. Stipulas {pinous. Le- 

ume crefcent-fhaped, thick-edged.—Native of Surinam, 
eas whence f{pecimens in {fpirits were fent to Linnzus by 
Dalberg. Living plants were introduced at Kew in 1792, 
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by Mr. Alexander Anderfon, but never flowered there. 
This is a rigid rub, or tree, with a pair of ftrong hooked 
fpines, at the bafe of each leaf, in the place of /lipulas. 
Leaves of from five to feven alternate, oblong, obtufe /eaf- 
lets, about an inch long, one of them terminal. Panicle 
terminal, downy, its branches fpiked, incurved. Flowers 
white. Legume full an inch broad, thick, woody, and 
fmooth, curved fo completely round that the point folds 
over the bafe; the edge is thick and even, without any 
wing. Seed one, large. 

6. P. fantalinus. Three-leaved Pterocarpus. Linn. 
Suppl. 318, excluding the reference to Aublet. Willd. 
a.6. Ait. n. 2. —Leaves ternate, roundifh, abrupt, very 
fmooth. Petals crenate, wavy. — Native of mountainous 
precipices in the Eait Indies, where it was obferved by 
Koenig and Roxburgh. Sir Jofeph Banks procured it for 
the ftoves at Kew in 1800, but the plant has not yet flowered 
there. A very lofty tree, with a bark like Alder, and al- 
ternate branches. Leaves rarely pinnatc, moftly ternate, 
hoary beneath. Stipulasnone. — Cluffers axillary ; {imple or 
branched. , Flowers yellow, ftreaked with red. Legume 
curved upwards, with a membranous wing along the lower 
edge. This was fent to Linneus as a kind of Santalum 
rubrum, or Red Sanders Wood, having been afcertained 
as fuch by Koenig. Itis defcribed as hard and heavy, deep 
red with black veins, and taking a fine polifh. The finely 
perfumed wood, commonly called Sandal wood, and ufed 
tor fans, necklaces, &c. is very different. See Srrium 
myrtifolium. 

9. P. Ecaflaphyllum. Oval-leaved Pterocarpus. Linn. 
Syit. Nat. ed. 12. v.2. 439. Swartz Obf. 275. Willd. 
n. 7. Ait. n. 3. Bergius in AG. Holm. for 1769. 117. 
t. 4. (Hedyfarum Ecaftaphyllum; Linn. Sp. Pl. 1052. 
Ecaftaphyllum ; Browne Jam. 299. t. 32. f. 1. Spartium 
{candens, citri foliis, floribus albis ad nodos confertim naf- 
centibus; Plum. Ic. 244. t. 246. f. 2.)—Leaves fimple, 
ovate, pointed; filky beneath.—Native of the Weft Indies. 
Found by Browne, in low fwampy places, about Kingfton 
in Jamaica. Houttoun fent feeds of this fpecies to Miller, 
but it feems net to have furvived in our gardens. The /fem 
is farubby, {preading obliquely to the extent of fix or feven 
feet. Leaves all fimple, three or four inches long, and one 
and a half broad, downy all over when young. S*ipulas ob- 
long. Flowers few together, in fhort axillary clutters. 

PTEROCEPHALUS. See Scasiosa. 

PTEROCOCCUS; from T leeo, a WIL, and AORKIS, A 
berry, a name given by Pallas to the plant which Linneus 
called PaLiasta, but which was rightly referred by L’ He- 
ritier to CALLIGONUM ; fee thofe articles. 

PTEROGONIUM, altered by Swartz from Hedwig’s 
Pterigynandrum, a name defigned to exprefs that the male 
and female flowers, in this genus of Moffes, are both axil- 
lary, or lateral, on a pinnate ftem.—Swartz Mufc. Suec. 26. 
Sm. Fl. Brit. 1270. Turn. Mufc. Hib. 32. Schwaegr. 
Hedw. Sp. Mufc. Suppl. 1. 100. (Pterigynandrum; Hedw. 
Sp. Mufc. 80.)—Clafs and order, Cryptogamia Mu/ci. 
Nat. Ord. Mu/fci. 

Eff. Ch. Capfule oblong, from a lateral fealy fheath. 
oo: fimple, of 16 linear upright teeth. Veil generally 

airy. 

The fimple perifomium, or fringe, diftinguifhes this genus 
from Hypnum and Neckera, without adverting to the upright 
hairs ot its veil, which, though ufual, are not invariably 
prefent. Hedwig deferibes nine certain fpecies in his Species 
Mufcorum, to which four are added by his editor and con- 
tinuator Dr. Schwaegrichen, in a Supplement publifhed at 
Leipfic in 1811. To thefe 13, are added three others by 


, 
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the writer of the prefent article, one of them the Linnzan 
Hypnum feiuroides, or Dicranum fciuroides, Fl. Brit. 122 5- 
We fhall confine our remarks to the fix Britifh {pecies. 

P. gracile. Slender Wing-mois. Fl. Brit. n. 1. Engl. 
Bot. t. 1085. Hedw. Sp. Mufc. Suppl. 1.n.7. (Pteri- 
gynandrum gracile; Hedw. Crypt. v. 4. 16. t. 6 Hyp- 
num gracile; Linn. Mant. 310. | H. gracile ornithopo- 
dioides ; Dill. Mufc. 320. t. 41. f. 55.)—-Stem creeping. 
Branches cluftered, cylindrical, recurved. Leaves ovate, 
finely ferrated.—Native of the trunks of trees, and moun- 
tainous rocks, in Britain, Switzerland, Portugal, Carinthia 
and Carniola, bearing capfules in {pring and fummer, but 
rarely with us. This plant forms broad, denfe, cufhion- 
like tufts, compofed of wiry, creeping, much divided flems, 
throwing up mnumerable recurved, flender, leafy branches, 
about an ineh high. The /eaves are every way clofely im- 
bricated, deep green; yellowifh and fhining m expofed 
fituations ; their form broad-ovate, riblefs, minutely toothed 
or ferrated. Sheaths lateral, fmall, pale. Fruit-/lalks foli- 
tary, hardly aninch long, red. Cap/ule cylindrical, nearly 
erect. Lid conical, bluntifh, rather curved. Veil pale, 
flender, clothed with upright deciduous hairs. 

P. filiforme. Capillary Wing-mofs. Hedw. Sp. Mufc. 
Suppl. 1. n. 2. Engl. Bot. t. 2297. ( Pterigynandrum 
filiforme ; Hedw. Crypt. falc. 4. 18. t- 7. Hypnum fili- 
forme ; ‘Timm. Megapolit. 225.) —Stem decumbent, weak, 
irregularly branched, creeping. Leaves ovate, ferrated, 
clofely imbricated. Capfules ovate-oblong, ereét.—Native 
of mountainous rather fhady rocks, in the middle of Europe, 
but not common, bearing fruit in fummer. This fpecies 
was detected, fince the publication of #7. Brit., on Ben 
Lawers in Scotland, by the late Mr. Geo. Don, and in 
{reland, by Mr. J. T. Mackay. The fems and branches 
are proitrate, in denfe entangled patches, and clothed with 
very {mall, clofely imbricated, flightly oblique /eaves, of a 
deep, fcarcely fhining, green, without rib or furrows ; their 
upper half ferrated. Sheaths pale, with long, taper-pointed, 
ferrated fcales. Stalks tawny. Cap/ule fhorter, and more 
ovate, than in the preceding. Lid conical, with a blunt 


point. The vei/ has not been obferved. 
P. feiuroides. | Squirrel-tail Wing-mofs. Turn. Mufc. 
Hib. 32. Engl. Bot. t.. 1903. (Dicranum feiuroides ; 


Fl. Brit. 1215. Swartz Mufc. Suec. 32. Hypnum {eiu- 
roides; Linn. Sp. Pi. 1596. H. arboreum fciuroides ; 
Dill. Mufe. 31g. t. 43. £. 54.)—Stems creeping, branched. 
Branches cylindrical, incurved by drying. Leaves ovato- 
lanceolate, {triated, entire. Veil {mooth. Teeth of the 
fringe deeply cloven. Found on the trunks of trees abun- 
dantly, in moft parts of Europe, though rarely bearing 
capfules in Britain. The habit of the plant is perhaps 
moft akin to P. gracile, but the whole is of larger dimen- 
fions. The /eaves are of a rich green, entire, with three 
longitudinal plaits, but no ribs. They are fometimes, in 
Norfolk, accompanied by axillary branching tufted buds. 
Sheaths axillary, long and taper. Stalks tawny, hardly 
thrice as long. Cap/uleerect, ovate, fmooth. Lid conical, 
red. Veil flender, naked. /’ringe fmall, tender, pale, its 
teeth deeply divided, but refembling the internal fringe of 
Hypnum in texture, not the firm teeth of a true Dicranum. 
This circumftance, and efpecially the lateral fituation of the 
female, as well as male, fowers, tirft induced Mr. D. Turner 
to remove the plant in queftion to the genus where we now 
retainit. The male flowers are red. 

P. Smithit. Curling Wing-mofs. Swartz in Schrad. 
Journ. v. 2.173. Fi. Brit. 1271. Engl. Bot. t. 1326. 
Schwaegr. in Hedw. Sp. Mufc. Suppl. 1. 105. (Hypnum 
Smithii; Dickf. Crypt. fafe. 2. 10. t. 5. f 4. Dr. Ph. 
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{quamofus filicinus repens atro-virens, &c.; Mich. Gen. 
114. n. 98.)—Stemscreeping, much branched. Branches 
pinnate, incurved by drying. Leavesentire. Sheath nearly 
as long as the fruit-ftalk. Found on the trunks of trees in 
Italy ; very plentifully in the old gardens of Florence, 
Rome, Genoa, &c., bearing abundance of fruit in the 
_ winter and {pring. The writer of this, whofe name, by 
the friendfhip ot Mr. Dickfon, has been givento the prefent 
curieus f{pecies, had the good luck to difcover it, the day 
after he landed in England from the centinent, near a {mall 
innon Barham downs, Kent, where, and in other places, it 
has fince been found by feveral Englifh botanilts. The ems 
are deprefled and creeping, much divided, throwing up 
many triply pinnate branches, about two inches high, which 
are well compared by Micheli, in their moitt ftate, to fpruce 
firs in miniature, laden with cones. When dry, they 
{peedily become incurved, or curled, in every part. The 
leaves are clofely imbricated, roundifh, obtufe, entire, deep 
green, opaque, with one rib at the bafe only. Sheaths long, 
pale, their inner fcales taper-pointed. Svulés yellowifh, 
{carcely exceeding the fheaths, twifted at the apex. Cap- 
fule cylindrical, inclining to ovate, with a narrow mouth, 
{mooth, brown. Fringe {mall, pale, deciduous, of 16 un- 
divided teeth. Lid conical, oblique. Veil yellow, thining, 
clothed with copious erect hairs. 

P. rotundifolium. Round-leaved Wing-mofs. Turn. MSS. 
Engl. Bot. t. 2525.— Stems afcending, tufted, fcarcely 
branched. Leaves clofely imbricated, roundifh-oyate, ob- 
tufe, entire. Difcovered by Mr. Mackay in the fouth of 
Ireland, but without fructification, fo that it is prefumptively 
only, by its habit, referred to Prerogonium, like the next- 
defcribed {pecies. The /fems are afcending, or nearly erect, 
hardly an inch high, in denfe tufts ; each of them generally 
fimple, leafy, {welling upwards, and obtufe. 
clofely imbricated every way, broad, of a pale but dull 
green, minutely reticulated, with little or no appearance of 
any rib. 

» cafpitofum. Matted Wing-mofs. Engl. Bot. t. 2526. 
—Stems branched, entangled, proftrate, flender. Ultimate 
branches afcending, obtufe. Leaves ovate, concave ; revo- 
lute at the bafe.; minutely ferrated at the fummit. Gathered 
by Mr. W. Borrer, on rocks by the river at Dulfie bridge, 
Scotland. The wiry much-divided /fems throw up many 
fhort, fimple, obtufe, afcending branches, clothed with 
larger and paler /eaves than thofe on the main flems. As no 
Srudification has been found, we cannot be certain of the 
genus, though the habit is fuch as to leave no fcruple in our 
minds on that fubject. 

PTERON, in Ancient Geography, a promontory of 
Lower Myfia, between the mouth of the Danube, called 
Sacrum Oftium, and the town Iftropolis, according to 
Ptolemy. 

PTERONIA, in Botany, from 1:p-v, a wing; altered 
by Linnzus from the Prerophorus of Vaillant, a word which 
feems to allude to the feathery fcales of the receptacle. -- 
Linn. Gen. 414. Schreb. 542. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 1776. 
Mart. Mill. Dic. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 4.511. Jufl. 
174. Lamarck Mluttr. t. 667. Gertn. t. 167.—Clafs 
and order, Syngenefia Polygamia-equalis. Nat. Ord. Com- 
pofite difcoidea, Linn. Cinarocephale, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Common calyx imbricated, with lanceolate, 
keeled, pointed {cales. Cor. compound, uniform, the florets 
numerous, equal, all perfeét, tubular, funnel-fhaped, with 
a five-cleft acute limb. Stam. Filaments five, capillary, 
very fhort; anthers united into a cylindrical tube. Pi/. 


Germen oblong ; ftyle thread-fhaped, the length of the 


Leaves- 
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flamens; ftigmacloven. eric. none, except the unchanged 
calyx. Seeds folitary to each floret, oblong, compreffed. 
Down feffile, rather feathery, its rays fomewhat hairy. Re- 
cept. briftly, flattifh, its fcales cut into numerous fegments, 
whofe briftly points are fhorter than the feeds. 

Obf. Juffieu fays that in fome fpecies, if not in all, at 
leaft thofe with oppofite leaves, the receptacle is certainly 
naked; though the feeds, being not only crowned with 
down, but clothed with villous hairs, give an appearance 
of a briftly receptacle. This account does not agree with 
Gertner, nor with what we have obferved. 

Eff. Ch. Receptacle clothed with many-cleft fcales. 
ve fomewhat feathery. Calyx imbricated, with keeled 
cales. 

A genus of rather humble rigid fhrubs, of which Lin- 
nzus has only one f{pecies, camphorata, in his Sp. Pl. but 
which the difcoveries of Thunberg chiefly have fo greatly 
enriched, that Willdenow admits 27, all natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope, except the laft, a very doubtful Pre- 
ronia, from Mexico. We fele& a few examples. 

P. fpinofa. Thorny Pteronia. Linn. Suppl. 357. 
Willd. n. 1. Thunb. Prodr. 113.—Leaves awl-fhaped, 
becoming pungent fpines. The /fem is woody, round, much 
branched. Leaves remote, alternate, feffile, {preading 
widely, awl-fhaped, rigid, with a fharp {pinous termination, 
permanent and finally much hardened. Flowers about four, 
{effile, axillary, near the tops of the branches. 

P. camphorata. Aromatic Pteronia. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
1176. Willd. n. 2. Ait, n.1.  (Conyzaaromatica fru- 
tefcens mauritanica, camphorate foliis, &c. ; Pluk. Mant. 
56. t. 345. f. 2.)—Leaves {cattered or fafciculate, thread- 
fhaped, ciliated. Calyx-feales finely ferrated. Hairs of 
the receptacle fomewhat tufted. Introduced from the Cape 
by Mr. Maffon in 1774. It blofloms from June to Sep- 
tember, and is fheltered in the green-houfe in winter. Stem 
much branched, about a yard high. Leaves very narrow, 
flat, fpreading. Flowers terminal, yellow, folitary, larger 
than thofe ot Santolina maritima. It appears, from Mr. 
Maffon’s communications to fir Jofeph Banks, that he 
gathered this fpecies infandy ground, near Swartland. 

P. oppofitifolia. Forked Pteronia. Thunb. Prodr. 143. 
Willd. n. 18. Ait. n. 3.  (Cyanus centauroides frutef- 
cens, lavandule folio; Breyn. Ic. 28. t. 17. f. 3.)—Leaves 
ovate, clothed with powdery down. Calyx-fcales ovate, 
entire.—Sent by Mr. Maflon from the Cape in 1774. It 
flowers with us in July. A fmall ford, hardly fix inches 
high, with oppofite forked branches. Leaves {mall, ovato- 
lanceolate, hoary. /owers terminal, feffile, yellow. 

P. Porophyllum. Dotted-leaved Pteronia. Cavan. Ic. 
V. 3. 13. t. 225. Willd. n. 27.— Leaves pinnatifid, ob- 
tufe, with fringe-like teeth.— Native of Mexico. It 
flowered in the garden at Madrid in November, being an 
annual herbaceous plant, about two feet Ingh. Leaves 
{cattered, about two inches long, pinnatifid, lyrate, obtufe, 
their ferratures tipped with long hairs. #V/owers terminal, 
folitary, yellow, with pinnatifid, almoit capillary, dradgeas. 

PTEROPHENICUS Inp1arvum, in Ornithology, aname 
under which Nieremberg has defcribed a bird, which he fays 
is called by the Spaniards there commendadoza, remarkable 
for the rednefs of the upper part of its wings. It is of the 
fhape and fize of the ftarling, and not unlike it in colour, 
but for the fingularity of the upper part of their wings, 
which, in one part of their lives, are of a yellowifh or orange 
colour, and in the reft red. They are kept in cages, and 
learn to imitate the human voice; they feed on vegetables, 
principally Indian corn, and are common as well in the colder 
as in the hotter climates; flying in large flocks, and often 
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doing great damage to the people. They build in trees and 
are eaten there ; but are no very valuable bird. See Or1oLus 
Phenicus. 

PTEROPHORES, in Ancient Geography, a country of 
Scythia, towards the Riphzan mountains, according to 
Pliny. 

PTEROPHO RI, WregoGoga, in Antiquity, a name given 
to fuch of the Roman couriers as brought tidings of an 
declaration of war, a battle loft, or any mifhap befallen the 
Roman armies. 

They were fo called, becaufe they bore wings on the 
points of their pikes; from the Greek weeov, wings and 
Deen, I bear. 

‘PTEROPHORUS, in Botany. See Preronta. 

PTEROPUS, in Zoology. See VESPERTILIO. 

PTEROSPERMADENDRON, in Botany. See Pxn- 
TAPETES and PTEROSPERMUM. 

PTEROSPERMUM, avery fuperb Eaft Indian genus, 
whofe name is derived from +1:eor, a wing, and om:guc, feed. 
It was originally placed under Pentapetes, by Linneus in 
the Flora Zeylanica.—Schreb. 461. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 3. 
728. Mart. Mill. Dict. v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. v.°4. 
ig4. Lamarck Illuftr. t. 576. ( Pterofpermadendron ; 
Amman. in A&. Petrop. v. 8. 215. Pentapetes; Linn. 
Zeylan. 11 3. )—Clafs and order, Monadelphia Dodecandria. 
Nat. Ord. Columnifere, Linn. Malvacee, J uff. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, deeply cloven into five, 
coriaceous, oblong, reflexed fegments. Cor. Petals five, 
oblong, fpreading. Stam. Filaments fifteen, linear, com- 
bined at the bafe into a tube; anthers oblong, ere, twitted. 
At every third ftamen is a long, coloured, erect body, as 
long as the petals, refembling a barren {tamen, but without 
any anther. Pift. Germen fuperior, roundifh, ({talked ?) ; 
{tyle cylindrical, the length of the ftamens ; ftigma thickifh. 
Peric. Capfule ftalked, woody, ovate, five-celled, each cell 
two-valved. Seeds numerous, oblong, compreffed, with a 
membranous wing. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx fimple, five-cleft. Petals five. Stamens 
twenty ; five of them barren. Style cylindrical. Stigma 
thickifh. Capfule woody, five-celled. Seeds winged. 

1. P. fuberifolium. Various-leaved Pterofpermum. Willd. 
n. 1. (Pentapetes fuberifolia; Linn. Sp. Pl. 959. Cavan. 
Diff. 3. 130. t. 43. f. 2.) Leaves oblong, pointed ; flightly 
toothed at their tips.—Native of the Eaft Indies. It flowers 
in September and O€tober. The branches of this handfome 
plant are erect, and covered, with a rufty down. Leaves 
alternate, on fhort ftalks, thick, green above, whitifh be- 
neath, with a ftrong, longitudinal rib. Flowers axillary, 
at the fummits of the branches, one, two, or three together, 
white. Linneus remarked that the leaves of this plant re- 
fembled thofe of the J/ex, or Holm Oak, in fubftance ; 
and that its flowers had the appearance of Michelia and 
Grewia. 

2. P. acerifolium. Maple-leaved Pterufpermum. Willd. 
n. 2. Bot. Mag. t. 620. (Pentapetes acerifolia; Linn. 
Sp. Pl. 959. Cavan. Diff. 3. 131. t. 44.)—Leaves ob- 
long, heart-fhaped, obtule, nearly entire.— Native of the 
Faft Indies, and introduced by Mefirs. Lee and Kennedy 
about 1790. It flowers from July to September. This 
very fuperb fpecies, confiderably larger than the preceding 
in all its parts, but exceedingly fimilar to that in habit, has 
its bark covered with a white wool, lke the underfide of its 
leaves, which are peltate, and fupported on long footftalks 
thickened at both ends. /owers terminal, white, fragrant. 
Calyx like thick buff leather, externally dotted, like the 
fem, with red and brown. 


PTEROSTYLIS, from seo, @ wing, and sudo, @ 
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column, becaule of the winged ftyle, or column of the frac. 
tification.—Brown Prodr. Novy. Holl. v. 1. 326. Ajit. 
Hort. Kew. v. 5. 204.—Clafs and order, Gynandria Mo- 
nandria. Nat. Ord. Orchidee. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth fuperior, ringent, of two lance- 
olate pointed leaves; the lowermoft deeply divided, or 
rather compofed of two, combined in their lower part. 
Cor. Petals two, oblong, converging with the upper calyx- 
leaf. Neétary a lanceolate ftalked lip, fhorter than the 
petals, with an appendage, or fwelling, at the bafe; its 
claw connected below with the lower calyx-leaf. Stam. 
Column united at its bafe with the petals and upper calyx- 
leaf; winged on each fide at the upper part ; anther a ter- 
minal, moveable, permanent lid, its cells clofe together ; 
maffes of pollen powdery, comprefled, two in each cell. 
Pifi. Germen inferior, oblong, with fix furrows; ftyle, 
column as above defcribed ; ftigma tumid, attached to the 
middle of the column. Peric. Capfule of one cell and three 
valves. Seeds numerous, minute, attached to three longi- 
tudinal receptacles. , 

Eff. Ch. Lip ftalked, with an appendage at the bafe. 
Two lower calyx-leaves combined, and united to the claw 
of the lip. Column winged in the upper part. Anther a 
terminal lid. Pollen powdery. 

Of this curious and very diftn@& genus of New Holland 
Orchidee, Mr. Brown enumerates nineteen fpecies, in three 
feGtions. They all grow on the ground, and are fmooth 
herbs, with a pair of naked, undivided, round bulés. Leaves 
fometimes radical, ftellated, ribbed, membranous, the 
jflower-fialk being, in that cafe, leaflefs, though furnifhed 
with braéeas ; fometimes cauline, alternate, none radical. 
Flowers folitary, rarely in clufters, of a pale yellowifh- 
white ; their fize, for the moft part, rather confiderable. 

Seét. 1. Appendage to the lip-divided, and tufted, at the tip. 
Leaves radical, frellated. Stalk braéeated, leaflefs. Eight 
{pecies. 
oe concinna. | Elegant Pteroftylis. — “ Leaves radical, 
ftellated. Stalk with one braétea near the middle. Lip 
emarginate, within the flower, the length of the column.” — 
Gathered by Mr. Brown, and Mr. Caley, near Port Jack- 
fon. eaves three or four, heart-fhaped, italked, _reti- 
culated, about half an inch long. Sta/é four or five inches 
high, with one éraéea near the bafe, and another more than 
half way up. Flower folitary, rather large, itriped with 
green and white ; the lower calyx-/eaf with two very long, 
{lender, divaricated points. 


P. ophiogloffa. Cloven-tongued Pteroftylis. Br. n. 2.— 
«* Leaves radical, ftellated. Stalk naked in the middle, 
Lip emarginate, longer than the column, protruding at the 
fummit.’’—Obferved by Mr. Brown about Port Jackfon, 
as well as in the tropical part of New Holland. 


Sect. 2. Appendage divided, moflly tufted. Radical leaves 
none when the plant is in flower. Stem leafy. Five {pecies. 

P. obtufa. Blunt-lipped Pteroltylis. Br. n. g. Aijt. 
n. 1.—* Stem leafy, fingle-flowered. Lip obtufe, not 
contracted towards the end; appendage tufted.’? —Ga- 
thered by Mr. Brown near Port Jackfon, and fent by Mr. 
George Caley, in 1800, to Kew, where it is faid to be a 
green-houfe plant, flowering in July and Augutt. 

P. reflexa. Br. n. 10. (Difperis alata; Labill. Nov. 
Holl. v. 2. 59. t. 210.)—Stem leafy, fingle-flowered. Lip 
tapering, acute; appendage tufted. Petals with an an- 
gular entire dilatation at their inner margin. Found by 
Dr. White and Mr. Brown near Port Jackfon; by M. 
Labillardiere at Van Diemen’s land. The fem is a {pan 
high, ftraight, erect. Leaves rather diftant, lanceolate, 

fheathing, 
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fheathing, acute, about an inch and half long. Flower 
erect, about the fame length, exclufive of the germen, 
white ftriped with green. 

Sect. 3. Appendage obtufe, undivided. Five {pecies. 

P. gibbofa. Br. n. 17.—* Leaves radical, ftellated. 
Bratteas diftant. Calyx pointed. Lip thickifh, naked 
above, with a briftle on each fide at the bafe.””—Gathered 
by Mr. Brown, near Port Jackfon. 

P. mutica. Br. n. 18.—* Leaves radical, ftellated. 
Calyx rather obtufe. Lip membranous.’”?—From the fame 
country. 

Seé&. 4. Charader of foliage uncertain. One {pecies. 

P. dubia. Br. n. 19.—* Radical leaves 
the ftem two; the upper one fhorter than the flower-ftalk. 
Calyx flightly downy. Lip undivided, with a tufted ap- 
pendage.’’—Native, as Mr. Brown informs us, of Van 
Diemen’s land. It is fufpeéted to be but a variety of P. 
cucullata, his fixth {pecies. 

Mr. Brown has fhewn us another fpecies of this genus, 
found by fir Jofeph Banks in New Zealand; and he informs 
us that the late colonel Paterfon has difcovered two more 
in the neighbourhood of port Dalrymple, Van Diemen’s 
land, where he eftablifhed a colony. : 

PTEROTRACHEA, in Ichthyology. Body detached, 
gelatinous, with a moveable fin at the abdomen or tail ; 
two eyes, placed within the head. There are four f{pecies, 
of which the firft has been pretty fully defcribed, as fol- 
lows: 

Species. 


Coronata. Abdomen and tail furnifhed with fins; 
head with a round perpendicular probofcis, and a coronet 
of ten {pines on the front. It inhabits the Mediterranean 
and Archipelago. The body is fubcylindrical, about a 
fpan long, and an inch in diameter ; the head is rounded on 
the fore-part, aud furnifhed in front with a coronet of ten 
ipines; beneath the coronet is the probofcis, two inches 
long, with a whitifh middle nerve, and thick hyaline tip, 
and terminal mouth; the eyes are feated on each fide the 
back of the neck internally, and remote; trunk near the 
fin beneath {potted with white; abdomen rough beneath, 
with an ovate pendulous pouch before the fin; vent near the 
ligament of the tail; the, tail is vertical, an inch long, and 
triangular, with four prickly lines on each fide; the fin is 
fituated beyond the middle of the body; it is orbicular, 
comprefled, and fixed to the white laminz of the trunk, 
which are crenate on each fide; beneath in the margin is 
another pinnule, which is bell-fhaped, hyaline, and affixed 
by a middle point. 


Hyatina. Head elongated, projecting, fmooth; the 
fin is central. 
Purmonata. Head obtufe, hyaline; inteftine refpira- 


tory and ciliate, with plumes. 

AcuLeata. Abdomen without fin; tail longer than 
the trunk, with prickly lines, and a terminal horizontal fin. 
This, as well as the firlt, is found inthe Archipelago. The 
habitation of the others is not known. 

PTERYGIUM, or Preryeion, dim. of rrgué, a wing. 
By the term pterygium, furgeons univerfally imply that 
preternatural, reddifh, afh-coloured, triangular, little mem- 
brane, which moft frequently grows from the internal angle 
of the eye, near the caruncula lachrymalis, and gradually 
extends over the cornea, fo as to caufe'a ferious impediment 
to vifion. 

Of this difeafe the celebrated Scarpa has recently pub- 
lithed a defcription, which may be regarded as the moft 
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perfect one extant, and which we therefore feel it to be our 
duty to incorporate in this comprehenfive di€tionary, 

Though, fays Scarpa, the pterygium generally originace, 
from the internal pa of the eye, it is fometimes obferved 
to proceed from the external one, and, in fome inftances, 
from the fuperior or inferior hemifphere of the eye-ball. 
But whatever be its origin, its figure is invariably that of a 
triangle, with its bafe on the white of the eye, and its apex 
more or lefs advanced over the cornea, towards the centre 
of this membrane and of the pupil. Indeed, there are a 
few cafes, in which two or three pterygia of different fizes 
take place on the fame eye, and are arranged round its cir- 
cumference at interfpaces of various breadths. Their points 
are directed towards the centre of the cornea; and if they 
fhould unfortunately conjoin there, the whole of that rest d 
parent membrane becomes covered with an opaque veil, ana 
a total lefs of fight is the confequence. It feems to Scarpa, 
that the term pannus was applied by the ancients to exadtly 
this fort of complication. 

Strictly fpeaking, chronic varicous ophthalmy, with re- 
laxation, and thickening of the conjunétiva, opacity of the 
cornea, and the pterygium, only differ in the degree of the 

difeafe. In reality, all the three complaints confift of a 
more or lefs extenfive varicous ftate of the veflels of the con- 
junctiva, combined with a degree of preternatural relaxation, 
and thickening, of that membrane. 

In chronic varicous ophthalmy, the extraordinary ampli- 
tude and knottinefs of the veflels, the flaccidity and thicken- 
ing of the conjunétiva, are limited to the white of the eye. 
In opacity of the cornea, certain veins even dilate, and be- 
come knotty, for fome way, over,that delicate layer of the 
conjunctiva, which is continued over the furface of the 
cornea. In the pterygium, an extraordinary {welling of 
this fubtile membranous expanfion is added to the varicous 
{tate of its veins. Hence, the pterygium feems at firft like 
a new membrane formed on the cornea, while it is really no- 
thing more than the delicate continuation of the conjunétiva 
juft mentioned, deprived of its tran{parency, and degene- 
rated, in confequence of chronic ophthalmy, into a thick, 
opaque membrane, on which there is a plexus of varicous 
blood-veffels : confequently, in the cafe of pterygium, there 
is no new produétion on the eye, but only an alteration of 
one of the thin, tranfparent membranes, which naturally 
cover it. The following circumttance, as will be more fully 
explained prefently, illuttrates, fays Scarpa, the veracity of 
the preceding ftatement. The incipient pterygium may be 
cured in the fame manner as opacity of the cornea, viz. by 
merely cutting off that portion of it, which is fituated at 
the junction of the cornea with the fclerotica, without de- 
taching the whole of it from the furface of the former mem- 
brane ; juit as is practifed in opacity of the cornea, in order 
to deftroy the communication of the varicous veins of the 
conjunctiva with their trunks, the ramifications of which 
produce and maintain the difeafe. 

Scarpa obferves, that the pterygium would be as common 
a complaint as the varicous chronic ophthalmy, fo often oc- 
cupying the white of the eye, if the delicate continuation of 
the conjunétiva, over the furface of the cornea, were not 
naturally of a denfer and more compaét texture than the reft 
of the membrane, from which it is produced, and if its vef- 
fels were not very minute, and delicate, and not fo dilatable 
as thofe of the other part of the conjunctiva. This is the 
reafon why the pterygium is comparatively a rare cafe, in 
re{pe@t to the great frequency of varicous, chronic oph- 
thalmies. But fhould the veffels of the tranfparent layer of 
the conjunctiva once yield to the impulfe of the fluid pro- 
pelled into them; fhould they once become varicous; the 
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eellular texture, in which they are enveloped, never fails to 
{well gradually, and thus the delicate, diaphanous membrane 
in queftion changes into a pulpy, reddifh tunic, precifely 
fimilar to the pterygium. 

That the pterygium is truly nothing elfe, but the natural, 
delicate, tranfparent expanfion of the conjunétiva on the 
cornea, converted, for a certain extent, into a pulpy, flaccid, 
varicous membrane, may be inferred (continues Scarpa) from 
the folds which the pterygium and conjun¢tiva form at the 
fame time, when the morbid eye is turned towards the origin 
of the difeafe. The fame inference is equally deducible from 
the tenfion occafioned in both thefe parts, whenever the eye is 
moved in the oppofite direétion. We become ftill more con- 
vinced of the fact on obferving, that in the firft pofition of 
the eye, both the pterygium, and the correfponding portion 
of the conjun@tiva (which is equally relaxed, varicous, and 
reddifh), may be eafily taken hold of with a {mall pair of for- 
ceps, and raifed together in the form of a fold. 

When the pterygium is met with in the dead fubje&, on 
carefully cutting off, and detaching that flaccid and thick- 
ened portion of the conjunétiva in the white of the eye, 
which correfponded to the part of the cornea in the ftate of 
opacity, from the pterygium, Scarpa has conftantly found, 
that the pterygium might be feparated, with equal facility, 
both on the white of the eye, and the cornea. The latter 
membrane was evidently denuded at the feat of the difeafe, 
being no longer covered with the tranfparent continuation of 
the conjunctiva. But Scarpa has never been able to deprive 
the cornea of its natural covering, beyond the limits of the 
pterygium. Alfo, when feveral pterygia occur on the fame 
eye, with interfpaces between them, as many flaccid, vari- 
cous, pulpy places appear in the conjunétiva on the bulb, 
and conftitute the bafis of the pterygia; while the reft of 
this membrane, covering the white of the eye, continues 
{moothly {pread over the ball, and no varicous blood-veflel 
is perceptible on the anterior hemifphere of the eye, except 
where the relaxation of the conjunctiva, and the knottinefs 
of the veffels, have implanted, as it were, the diftant roots 
and rudiments of the pterygium. 

The pterygium, whether large or {mall, and whatever its 
fituation may be at the circumference of the eye-ball, con- 
ftantly retains its triangular fhape, with its bafe on the white 
of the eye, and its apex on the cornea. The conftancy of 
this fact feems to Scarpa attributable to the increafing degree 
of firmnefs, with which the fubtile, tranfparent layer of the 
conjunétiva adheres to the furface of the cornea, as it pro- 
ceeds from the circumference to the centre of that mem- 
brane. The following confequences mutt neceffarily refult 
from this fort of ftru€ture, and the different degree of 
cohefion actually exifting in healthy eyes. 1. The progrefs 
of the pterygium muft be flower in every inftance on the 
cornea, than on the white of theeye. 2. As the pterygium 
always meets with augmented refiftance, in proportion as it 
endeavours to approach the centre of the cornea, it mutt 
from mechanical neceffity aflume the form of a triangle, 
with its bafe on the white of the eye, and its apex directed 
towards the centre of the cornea. Foreitus (Oper. Med.) 
has accurately noticed the circumftances of this appearance, 
and, he continues, “non cooperit oculum nifi in forma 
fagitte.’’ 

from this invariable appearance, and figure of the ptery- 
gium, one of its principal diagnoftic charaéters refults, by 
which the true difeafe may be difcriminated from falfe 
inflances, and from every other foft, fungous, reddifh ex- 
erefcence that obfcures the cornea. For on this membrane 
exerefcences fometimes form, which, from having the colour 
and confiftence of a foft membrane, bear a very great re- 


femblance to the pterygium, though they are really widely 
different, and, itri¢tly {peaking, confift of the texture of the 
cornea itfelf, degenerated into a foft, fungous fubftance. 
Such pellicles, however, not only almoft always create a 
greater prominence on the cornea, than what accompanies 
the pterygium, but they are conftantly of an irregular 
tuberous form, and never reprefent a triangle, with the 
apex pointing towards the centre of the cornea, like the 
genuine pterygium. 

Another diltinguifhing chara¢ter of the pterygium (con- 
tinues Scarpa) confifts in the facility with which the whole 
of it may be taken hold of witha pair of forceps, and raifed 
into a fold onthe cornea. Every other kind of excrefcence, 
attached to this membrane, continues firmly adherent to it, 
and cannot be folded, and raifed from the furface of the 
cornea, inany manner whatever. This particularity is ot 
the higheit importance in the treatment of the difeafe; for 
the genuine pterygium may be cured by fimple means, while 
funzous excrefcences of the cornea can only be radically 
removed, and perfeétly cicatrized with the utmoft difficulty. 
Plenck very properly obferves, on this head: ‘ Pterygia, 
quz filamentis folummodo adherent, facile abfcinduntur, 
difficillime que ubique accreta funt cornez, ac in plicam non 
poflunt.”? 1f this excrefcence fhould adhere firmly to the 
cornea, be of a deep red colour, eafily bleed on being 
touched, and caufe fhooting pains in the whole eye and 
temple, though it be of a triangular figure, and conftitute 
the true pterygium, it now threatens to aflume a malignant 
cancerous nature, or has done fo already. Hence, in the 
treatment, it is neceflary only to adopt a palliative plan, or 
elfe extirpate the whole eye-ball. 

The true benign pterygium, fays Scarpa, which has a 
triangular figure, 1s afh-coloured, or pale-red, is free fromt 
pain, and admits of being raifed in the form of a fold on the 
furface of the cornea, may be cured by cutting the opaque 
triangular little membrane accurately from the furface of the 
cornea, which is in part covered by it. But as it appears, 
frem what has been faid, that the pterygium is nothing but 
a portion of the delicate, tranfparent layer of the conjunc- 
tiva, converted by chronic varicous ophthalmy into a thick, 
opaque tunic, it follows, that the pterygium cannot be re- 
moyed in any way, without the fpot, which it occupies on 
the cornea, being bereft of its natural external covering. 
Alfo, as this denudation of the cornea renders a cicatrix 
unavoidable at the place, it equally follows, that the knife 
cannot be employed in the cure of the difeafe, without the 
cornea being rendered more or lefs opaque at the part where 
the pterygium was before fituated. Hence, Scarpa-cautions 
young furgeons not to allow themfelves to be deceived by 
the {pecious accounts of authors, who aflert, that they have 
removed pterygia with the fcalpel, and entirely reftored to 
the cornea its former natural tranfparency. It is true (he 
fays) that, after the removal, and cure, of the pterygium, 
the cornea at the part affected becomes lefs opaque than it 
was before ; but the place always continues dim, and clouded 
with an indelible, though a fuperficial cicatrix. The amend- 
ment derived from the operation cannot but be confider- 
able ; by means of the incifion, and firm cicatrix, a ftop is 
put to the progrefs of the complaint, or rather to the in- 
creafe of the varicous affeétion, and {welling, of the thin, 
tranfparent layer of the conjunétiva, fituated on the cornea ; 
the local caufe of irritation, and inflammation of the eye, is 
entirely obviated ; and, thus, complete opacity of the cornea 
is prevented. But fhould it ever have happened after the 
recifion of a large pterygium, that the patient regained his 
fight, we are to underitand a certain degree of vifion; in 
that proportion (Scarpa withes to fignify) which exifts be- 
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tween a denfe membrane, which entirely obftructs the 
paflage of the light, and a flight, fuperficial cicatrix of the 
cornea, which does not intercept it altogether. 

_Scarpa’s experience enables him to ftate, however, that 
the fuperticial, indelible {peck remaining in the cornea after 
the recifion of the pterygium, is always lefs extenfive 
than the {pace previoufly occupied by the difeafe. This 
fa&t, fays he, is a conftant one, and, in the vaft number of 
pterygia for which he has operated, fome had advanced 
over the cornea two lines, others two anda half, towards its 
centre. In all, the fear, and opacity of the cornea, dimi- 
nifhed after the cure was perfected, and never exceeded a 
line anda half, or a little more, in cafes in which the ptery- 
gia had been two lines in length. 

The recifion of the pterygium is a very eafy operation. 
For this purpofe there is no occafion for a needle threaded 
with filk, which moft furgeons recommend to be pafled 
through the little membrane, in order to make a noofe for 
raifing the pellicle, which mutt be divided at its bafe. The 
‘plan is difadvantageous, as it prolongs the operation confi- 
derably, and, particularly, as the bleeding from the punc- 
tures prevents the operator from diltinguifhing, with the ne- 
ceflary clearnefs, the margin of the parts defigned for rc- 
moval. A pair of diffe€ting forceps, and a pair of fharp 
fciflars, fuflice for this operation. 

It is cuftomary (continues Scarpa) to remove the ptery- 
gium by making the incifion on the cornea, and extending 
it over the white of the eye, as far as the bafe of the difeafe 
reaches on the conjunétiva; fo that when the pterygium 
grows from the internal angle of the eye, moft furgeons 
continue the feétion as far as the caruncle. This praétice is 
difadvantageous, firft, becaufe it denudes too much of the 
white of theeye; fecondly, becaufe, in confequence of the 
large portion of the conjunétiva removed at the bafe of the 
pterygium, and, in confequence of the direétion of the 
wound, the cicatrix in the white of the eye forms an ele- 
vated frenum, which, like a little cord, keeps the eye-ball 
approximated to the caruncula lachrymalis, and deftroys the 
freedom of its motions, particularly towards the external 
angle. » 

To avoid this inconvenience, Scarpa fays, he has found it 
ufeful, in the treatment of pterygia with bafes extending 
far in the white of the eye, to detach them at their apex, 
as far as the junétion of the cornea with the f{clerotica, and 
then to feparate them at their bafe by afemi-circular incifion, 
comprehending one line in breadth of the fubftance of the 
conjunctiva, and made in a diretion concentrical with the 
edge of the cornea. Scarpa has obferved, that, in this 
mode of operating, the fubfequent cure takes place fooner 
than when the common method is adopted ; the cicatrix oc- 
cafions no fort of frenum, and the conjunétiva, circularly 
ftretched by the cicatrix, lies {moothly over the white of the 
eye, and lofes that relaxation and varicous ftate, which are 
‘he ground-work of the pterygium. Such attention, how- 
ever, is not requifite when the pterygium is fmall, and its 
bafe. does not extend far in the white of the eye. 

Scarpa defcribes the operation as follows: The patient 
being feated, an affiftant behind him is to elevate the upper 
eye-lid with the index and middle fingers of one hand, while 
he deprefles the lower eye-lid with the correfponding one af 
the other. Suppofing it the right eye, the operator is to 
ftand, or fit down, juft as he prefers, in front of the pa- 
tient ; andthe former, after dire€ting the latter to move his 
eye-ball towards the part correfponding to the bafe of the 
pterygium, is to feize the morbid membrane with a pair of 
forceps held in his left hand, and pinch it into a fold, at 
about one line from its apex. The duplicature is now to be 
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raifed, and drawn out gently, until a fenfation of fomething 
giving way is felt, which indicates the detachment of the 
pterygium from the delicate cellular texture, by which it is 
conneéted with the fubjacent cornea. Next, by means of 
a pair of fciffars inthe right hand, the furgeon mutt difleé 
this fold, as clofely as poflible, from the cornea, proceeding 
from the apex towards the bafe of the pterygium. The fec- 
tion being completed to where the cornea and {clerotica meet, 
the fold is to be again elevated {till more, and, with one 
{troke of the fciffars, the pterygium, and the relaxed por- 
tion of the conjunétiva, forming its bafe, are to be detached, 
as concentrically and clofely to the cornea as poflible. This 
fecond incifion will have a femilunar fhape, the horns of 
which ought to extend two lines beyond the relaxed part of 
the conjunétiva in following the curvature of the eye-ball. 

When the operation is finifhed, the furgeon muft promote 
the hemorrhage, by wafhing the part with warm water, and 
then cover the eye that has been operated on, with a pledget 
of dry lint, or lint moiftened in the aqua vegeto-mineralis, ° 
fupported by a bandage, that does not make too much 
preffure on the part. 

If no particular fymptoms arife (continues Scarpa), fuch 
as pain, tenfion of the eye, confiderable tumefaétion of the 
eye-lids, it is fufficient to wath the eye, and infide of the eye- 
lids, three or four times a day with a warm lotion of mal- 
lows, and carefully keep thefe parts from being expofed to 
the air without comprefling them. If the fymptoms juft 
mentioned fhould afterwards occur, the antiphlogiftic treat- 
ment mutt be adopted in its full extent, &c. 

On the fifth or fixth day, at lateft, after the operation, 
all the furface from which the pterygium was cut appears 
yellowifh, and covered with a fluid, hke mucus. This is a 
mode of fuppuration (fays Scarpa) peculiar to membranes 
in general, and particularly to thofe of the eye. The edges 
of the wound, and the adjoining part of the conjunétiva, 
affume a reddifh colour. Afterwards the furface of the 
wound contraéts more and more daily, fo that at length it 
completely clofes, and the cicatrix forms. 

During the whole treatment, fubfequent to the operation, 
there is no occafion to employ any other topical applications 
but the warm lotion of mallows, three or four times a day. 
Numerous cafes have convinced Scarpa that aftringent colly- 
ria, and the boafted powders of the Florentine iris and alum, 
caufe great irritation to the eye operated on, and give rife 
to tumefaétion, and a fungus-like ftate of the conjunétiva, 
which are impediments to the cure. What is ftill more in- 
commodious is, that fuch means produce fungous excref- 
cences on the middle of the wound’ itfelf, which only ad- 
mit of being repreffed and cicatrized with difficulty. Scar- 
pa has feen all thefe inconveniences arife from one fingle un- 
neceflary application of the argentum nitratum. On the 
other hand, when a mere lotion of mallows is the only re- 
medy employed in the treatment, the cure proceeds regu- 
larly ; the yellowith furface of the’incifion diminithes daily, 
and in three, or, at moft, four weeks, the wound is quite 
healed. The vitriolic collyrium, containing a few drops of 
camphorated fpirit of wine, can only be prudently inttilled 
three or four times a day into the eye, for the purpofe of 
ftrengthening the conjunétiva and its veflels, after the wound 
is perfectly cicatrized. 

We have already repeated Scarpa’s fentiment, that the in- 
cipient pterygium, ftritly fpeaking, is nothing more than 
an opacity of the cornea, in which the venous veffels of the 
conjunétiva covering that’part of the cornea, which is the 
feat of the difeafe, are fomewhat more dilated, than in the 
cafe to which the term opacity is ufually affigned; and, 
alfo, that the denfity and opacity of the delicate layer ‘2 
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the conjuné&tiva are much more confiderable at the part af- 
feéted in the inftance of pterygium, than in that of fimple 
opacity of the cornea. , 

The incipient pterygium (adds this author) is not a denfe, 
opaque membrane, but a pellicle as fine as a cobweb, inter- 
woven in different places with varicous blood-veffels, the iris 
contiauing tolerably vifible behind it. In this early ftate of 
the pterygium, it 1s unneceflary to deprive the cornea of its 
natural covering ; it is quite enough to cut off a portion of 
it, in order to intercept all communication between the dilated 
venous ramifications of the pterygium, and the varicous 
trunks in the white of the eye. : ; 

The recifion, fays Scarpa, is accomplifhed by cutting out, 
with a pair of forceps and {ciflars,-a femilunar piece of the 
conjunctiva, at the point where the cornea and {clerotica 
conjoin, and exaétly at the bafe of the incipient pterygium, 
juit as is praétifed for opacity of the cornea. ‘The recent 
pterygium is obferved to difappear gradually after the opera- 
tion, or to change into a flight dimnefs of the cornea, ex- 
tending over a part of the {pace previoufly occupied by the 
difeafe. This opacity iscommonly much more trivial than 
what follows a cicatrix. Acrell, in his Surgical Obferva- 
tions, mentions having fuccefsfully treated an incipient ptery- 
gium in this manner. Scarpa has alfo tried the plan feveral 
times with fuccefs. Scarpa Sulle Malattie degli Occhi, 
cap. Il. 

PTERYGODIUM, in Botany, from wiceuyxdec, winged ; 
or broad-/houldered ; a name expreflive of the wing-like afpect 
of the broad, fpreading petals.—Swartz in AG. Stockh. 
for 1800. 217. t. 3. f. E. and in Schrader’s New Journal, 
Verso Sibe tend» homkuans, Mud Sp. yel tye 4. 5O.jcuauts Ehort 
Kew. v. 5. 197.—Clafs and order, Gynandria Monogynia. 
Nat. Ord. Orchidee 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth fuperior, ringent, of three lan- 
ceolate, equal, concave, {preading leaves. Cor. Petals two, 
roundifh-obovate, nearly as long as the calyx, fpreading, 
approaching the upper calyx-leaf fo as to form a hood. 
Neétary a lip, various in fhape, inferted into the column be- 
tween the lobes of the anther, reflexed and {preading. Stam. 
Column ereét, fhort, either blunt or pointed ; anther of two 
roundifh feparate lobes, one at each fide of the column, 
burfting laterally. Pi. Germen inferior, oblong, fur- 
rowed; ftyle column as above; ftigma convex, pofterior, 
at the bafe of the back of the anther. Peric. Capfule of 
one cell, with three valves. Seeds numerous, minute. 

Eff. Ch. Lip inferted into the middle of the column, be- 
tween the lobes of the anther. Petals rounded. T'wo 
lower calyx-leaves divaricated, concave. Stigma potterior. 

Willdenow, after Swartz, reckons up fix {pecies. 

1. P. alatum. Winged Pterygodium. (Ophrys alata; 
Linn. Suppl. 404.)—*‘ Stem leafy. Leaves lanceolate. 
Lip in three fegments; the middle one very fhort.’’— Found 
by Thunberg at the Cape of Good Hope. A {mall plant, 
three or four inches high. 

2. P. catholicum. Inflated Pterygodium. (Ophrys ca- 
tholica; Linn. Sp. Pl. 1344. O. alaris; Linn. Suppl. 404. 
Orchidi affinis, flore luteo ; Buxb. Cent. 3. 13. t. 21.)— 
*¢ Stem with two or three oblong pointed leaves. Lip {pa- 
tulate, pointed, wavy.’? Native of the Cape. A fpan, 
or more, in height, with a few large, concave, yellow 
flowers. 

3- P. Votucris. Arrow-lipped Pterygodium. (Ophrys 
Volucris; Linn. Suppl. 403. O. triphylla; Thunb. 
Prodr. 2.) — Stem with three ovate leaves. Lip haftate.”’ 
~——Gathered by Sparrmann and Thunberg at the Cape. In- 
troduced at Kew in 1797, by fir Jofeph Banks. It flowered 
in the green-houfe in June and July. This {pecies is a foot 
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high. Leaves three on the ftem, ovate or oblong, pointed, 


ribbed. Spike of many, diftant, rather {mall flowers. 

4. P. caffrum. Caffre Pterygodium. (Ophrys caffra; 
Linn. Sp. Pl. 1344. Thunb.’ Prodr. 2.)—*“ Stem with 
about five oblong leaves. Lip very large, two-lobed.’?— 
Gathered by Thunberg and others at the Cape. A foot 
high. Clufler of three or four yellow flowers, whofe ip is 
very broad, kidney-fhaped and emarginate. 

5. P. inverfum. Cloven-{piked Pterygodium. (QOphrys 
inverfa ; Thunb. Prodr. 2.) —*‘¢ Stem clothed with fword- 
fhaped two-ranked leaves. Lip lanceolate, divided at the 
bafe.”,—From the fame country. Spike denfe, of many 
flowers. 

6. P. atratum. Blackened Pterygodium. (Ophrys atrata; 
Linn. Mant. 121.)—** Stem with feveral linear-fetaceous 
leaves. Lip f{patulate, fomewhat heart-fhaped.’’ - Native of 
fandy ground at the Cape. Svem three or four inches high. 
Leaves numerous, diftant; the lowermoft broadeft; the 
upper longeft and narrowett. Spike lax, of feveraly diftaut 
flowers. The whole plant when dried turns as black as ink, 
whence the name ; but this circumftance is common to many 
of the Orchis family. 

PTERYGOID, in Anatomy, the name of a_procefs 

‘and of a foramen of the f{phenoid bone, and of fome other 
parts fituated near them. See Cranium. 

The pterygoid nerve is a branch of the fuperior maxillary 
going through the pterygoid foramen. , See NERVE. 

PTERYGOIDEUS Exrernus, and PrerycoipEvs 
Tuternus, two mufcles of the lower jaw, arifing from the 
pterygoid procefs of the fphenoid bone. See Deciu- 
TITION. : 

PTERYGO-PALATINE Canal, is formed between 
the palate and {phenoid bones, and terminates at the pofterior 
palatine foramen. It tranfmits the palatine nerve. 

PTERYGO-PHARYNGUS, a name given to fome 
of the fibres of the conftrictor pharyngis fuperior.  ¢ 

PTERYGO-STAPHYLINUS Invrernus, the levator 


palati mufcle. 


PreRYGO-sTAPHYLINUS E£xternus, the circumflexus palati. 


PTILOSIS, from wiaro-, bald, a lofs of the eye-lafhes, 
from difeafe of the eye-lids. 

PTILOTUS, in Botany, from zAwio:, winged, efpe- 
cially with a dry membranous expanfion; alluding to the 
fhining, fcariofe, permanent bra¢teas.—Brown Prodr. Novy. 
Holl. v. 1. 415.—Clafs and order, Pentandria Monogynia- 
Nat. Ord. Amaranthacee, Jufl. Brown. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx in five deep lanceolate fegments. Sta- 
mens connected at their bafe, without teeth. Anthers of 
two cells. Stigma capitate. Capfule without valves, fingle- 
feeded, inclofed in the three inner fegments of the calyx, 
which are connected by wool half way up, but naked an 
{preading above. 

This genus confifts of annual {mooth 4erds, with narrow 
alternate /eaves. The flowers are terminal, fomewhat capi- 
tate, accompanied by three membranous fhining bradeas, 
which remain after the ca/yx is gone. It is faid by its 
learned avthor to be very nearly akin to his TRICHINIUM ; 
fee that article hereafter. 

1. P. conicus.—Heads folitary, roundifh, fomewhat co- 
nical. Stamens inverfely heart-fhaped at the fummit, con- 
tracted in the middle. Leaves linear. 

2. P. corymbofus.—Heads corymbofe. Stamens thread- 
fhaped. Lower leaves lanceolate ; upper linear. 

Both fpecies were gathered by Mr. Brown in the tro- 
pical part of New Holland. 

PTINUS, in Entomology, a genus of infects of the order 
Coleoptera: antennz filiform, the laft joints larger ; thorax 
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nearly round, not margined, receiving the head. There are 
thirty-nine fpecies, divided into two feétions, depending 
upon the form of the feelers and lip. 

The genus Pinus, like that of Dermeftes. (which fee), 
confifts of {mall infects, which, in general, have fimilar 
habits, living both in their larva and complete ttate among 
dry animal fubitances, and fome f{pecies of dry wood, com- 
mitting much havock among the older articles of furniture, 
which they pierce with innumerable holes, thus caufing a 
flow but gradual deftruction. 

A. Feelers clavated. 
Species. 
_* TesseLyatus. Brown; thorax even; thells flightly 
tefiellate. It is a native of England. 

Srriatus. Brown; thorax uneven, with two ferrugi- 
nous dots at the bafe. It is a native of Kiel. 

Rurires. Black; thorax roundifh; thells ftriate; legs 
ferruginous. This is found in different parts of Germany. 

CasTaneus. Downy, chefnut; fhells ftriate.. It in- 
habits France. 

* Pertinax. Brown, immaculate ; thorax compreffed. 
This is found in divers parts of Europe, and is very de- 
f{tructive to wooden furniture and books. When caught 
it contra¢ts itfelf and counterfeits death, nor can it be put 
into motion again by any ftimulating means but by the appli- 
cation of great heat. 


Boueti. Brown, opaque; legs teftaceous. Inhabits 
Germany, is on fungi. The body is rarely teftaceous. 
* Motus. Tettaceous; eyes black; fhells naked. It 


is of a brick-colour, with dark-coloured eyes. It is found 
in this country and various parts of Europe, among rubbith ; 
it is extremely deftrudtive to colle€tions of plants, and not 
to be got rid of but by the heat of an oven. The larva is 
white, and capable of enduring great cold. 


Paniceus. Downy, ferruginous; fhells{triate. Found 
in ftale decayed bread. ‘ 
Astetis. Brown, naked; fhellsteftaceous. It inhabits 


Germany, and is found in the fir-tree. 

Pranus. Brown; thorax plain; fhells with crenate 
ftrie. It isa native of Kiel. 

Capensis. Ferruginous; fhells ftriate, paler. 
at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Mixvutus. Teltaceous; thorax rounded; fhells fub-{triate 
and pubefcent. Found in dried plants brought from Italy. 

Micans. Smooth, brown; fhells naked; legs teftace- 
ous. Found in fome parts of Gerimany, as is the next. 

Nitipus. Naked, black, polifhed; legs teltaceous. 

* PutsaTor, or Death-watch. Subvillous, dufky, 
with irregular grey brown fpots. There feems a confider- 
able degree of doubt where to place the death-watch ; fome 
will have it to be a fpecies of the Termes. Fabricius ap- 
pears to have fuppofed it the dermettes teflellatus, and 
Dr. Shaw defcribes it as the ptinus fatidicus: for its curi- 
ous habits and manners ; fee our article Deatu-watch. 

Fact. Black; antenne tawny; fhells grooved and 
punctured. It is a native of Berlin. 

Ferrucivevs. Ferruginous; eyes black; fhells obfo- 
letely ftriate. A native of fome parts of Germany. 

Testaceus. Ferruginous, eyes black; fhells {mooth. 
A native of Berlin. 

Fuscus. Brown; body fpeckled with grey; f{cutel 
grey ; antenne ferruginous. Inhabits divers parts of Europe, 
as do the four following. 

Rurvus. Rufous, with a yellow glofs; thorax with a 
yellow fpot on each fide behind; the fhells are ftriate and 
punctured, 


Found 


rit 


Ferrucixosus. This alfo is of a ferruginous colour 5 
the thorax is uneven; fhell pun@tured ftriate; antenne 
reddith. 

Srriatutus. Teftaceous; fhells lightly ftriate; the 
three laft joints of the antenne much larger. 

Brunneus. Brown; fhells flightly fitiate) pubefcent. 


B. Feelers filiform; lip bifid. 


Pusescens. Pubefcent, black ; fhells itriate, teftaceous. 
It inhabits France. 
Germanus. Brown; thorax fonr-toothed; antennx 


and legs ferruginous. 

Loneicornis. Black, polifhed; legs yellowifh. Found 
in Germany. 

* Fur. Teftaceous; thorax four-toothed; thells with 
two white bands. This is a very deftruétive fpecies to 
mufeums, books, furniture, preferved fubjeéts of natural 
hiftory, and dry feeds. It is finely figured in Shaw’s 
General- Zoology. It is more than the tenth of an inch 
long ; its colour is pale chefnut-brown, fometimes marked 
on the wing-coverts by a pair of greyifh bands ; the antenne 
are rather long and flender ; the body remarkably convex, 
and the thorax, when magnified, appears to have a proje¢t- 
ing point on each fide. It delights in cold and moifture, 
and is beft kept off by heat, but is deftroyed moft effec- 
tually by corrofive fublimate. The female is without wings. 
The larva has fix feet; is foft, thick and hairy. The 
pupa is inclofed in a glutinous fpherical covering. 

* ImperrALis. Brown; the thorax fomewhat crenated ; 
the elytra marked with a white bloch, divided into lobes. 
It inhabits many parts of the north of Europe, as well as 
this country, and to be found in trees. It is about the fize 
of a grain of wheat. The antennie are of the fame length 
with the body ; the legs are of a rufty colour; the fcutel- 
lum white; the elytra marked with a white {pot, refembling 
the eagle worn on the imperial ftandard ; whence it has ob- 
tained its {pecific name. 

Crenatus. Brown; thorax gibbous; fhells with cre- 
nate ftriez, immaculate. It is a native of Germany, and 
lefs than the P. fur. 

Lartro. Teftaceous, immaculate; thorax two-toothed. 
Found at Strafburg. 

Denticornis. Black; fhells ftriate; antenne ferrate. 
Native of Paris. 

SERRICORNIS. 
ceous; antennz {ferrate. 
from America. 

Spinicornis.. Oblong, two lower joints of the antenne 
longer and {pinous. Found in the Sandwich iflands. 

Sutcatus. Whuitith ; thorax downy, with four grooves ; 
fhells connected, brown teftaceous, polifhed. Found in 
dried plants brought from the Canary iflands. 

Scotius. Thorax naked, pitchy; fhells conneéed, 
brown tettaceous, polifhed. It is found on the birch in 
different parts of Europe. 

Srriatus. Thorax gibbous, with two tubercles; fhells 
globular, ftriate. It inhabits Saxony. 

Upsauiensis. Teftaceous; eyes black; fhells ftriate ; 
thorax plano-convex. Found at Upfal. 

Fazer. Dull teftaceous; fhells naked, waved with 
cinereous. A native of Holland. 

Arterus. Head brown; front channelled; fhells, legs, 
and antennz rufous; thighs clavate; fhanks ciliate. 

PTISAN, Prisana, vicar, in the Materia Medica, a 
eooling potion ufually made of barley boiled in water, and 
f{weetened with liquorice, &c. 

To thefe are fometimes added the roots of quick-grafs, 
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Thorax gibbous, deflected; body tefta- 
Found among the dried herbs 
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and fometimes fena, to render it laxative. Moft of the de- 
co¢tions of phyficians are called ptifans. Feverifh patients 
are prohibited wine, &c. and reduced to ptifans. 

PTISCIANA, in Ancient Geography, atown of Africa, 
in the interior of Mauritania Tingitana. Ptol. 

PTOLEMAIC Sysrem, or Hypothefis. See SysTEM. 

Protemaic Sphere. See SPHERE. 

PTOLEMAIS, in Ancient Geography, one of the towns 
of Phoenicia, fituated 32 miles from ‘Tyre, according to 
the Itinerary of Antonine. Its ancient name was Acco or 
Aco. See Acrr.——Alfo, a town of Egypt, in the The- 
baid, according to Strabo, who fays that its government 
was formed after the model of the republics of Greece. 
Ptolemy calls it Hermii, and fays that it was the capital 
of the Thinite nome.—Alfo, a town of Africa, in Cyre- 
naica, according to Strabo, Pliny, and Steph. Byz.—Alfo, 
a town of Ethiopia, upon the Arabic gulf, according to 
Pomponius Mela. Pliny names it Epitheras, and places it on 
the borders of the lake Monoleus, adding, that it was built 
by Philadelphus, at the diftance of 4820 itadia from Bere- 
nice, on the coalt of the Red fea.x—Alfo, a town of Afia 
Minor, in Pamphylia. Strabo.—Alfo, a port of the 
town of Arfinoe, in the Arfinoite neme, in Egypt, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy. 

PTOLEMAITES, in £eclefiaftical Hiftory, a branch of 
the ancient Gnoftics, fo called from their leader Ptolemy, 
a man of confiderable learning, who improved greatly on 
the fyftem of the Gnoftics his predeceflors, and enlarged it 
with a number of notions and vifions of his own. 

The Ptolemaites were properly, a branch of the fect of 
the Valentinians, which {fprung up towards the clofe of the 
fecond century, under Ptolemy, who differed in opinion 
from his mafter Valentine, with refpeét both to the number 
and nature of the zons. 

St. Epiphanius is very full on the fubje& of the Ptole- 
maites, and produces a letter of Ptolemy to Flora, in 
which that heretic lays down his doétrine. He maintained, 
that in the law of Mofes there were three things to be con- 
fidered, inafmuch as it did not all come from the fame hand ; 
but part of it, faid he, from God, part of it from Mofes, 
and part of it from neither of them, but from the pure 
traditions of the ancient doGtors: on which laft part it was 
that he founded his dreams. 

PTOLEMY, furnamed Lagus, and Soter, in Biography, 
king of Egypt, was a native of Eordea, in Macedonia ; 
he was probably a natural fon of king Philip, who gave his 
mother, Arfinoe, when pregnant by him, in marriage to 
Lagus, a Macedonian of mean defcent. He paffed for the 
real fon of Lagus, from whom that dynafty of Ptolemies 
were called Lagides. He was brought up to arms, and be- 
came one of the moft celebrated officers of Alexander the 
Great, whom he accompanied in all his expeditions. He 
particularly diftinguifhed himfelf in the war againft the na- 
tions onthe Indian border, and had a great fhare in the fuc- 
eefles of his fovereign. On the divifion of the Macedonian 
empire at the death of Alexander, the government of 
Egypt, with part of Arabia and Lybia, were affigned to 
Ptolemy. His adminiftration of that province was fo wife 
and equitable, that many reforted to it from Europe and 
Afia, and by the honours which he paid to the remains of 
Alexander, when conveyed to Egypt for interment, he at- 
tached to himfelf many of the veteran foldiers of that con- 
queror, When Perdiccas began to manifeft his ambitious 
defigns, Ptolemy joined in a league with Antipater and 
Craterus to keep him within bounds; and when Antipater 
made a new divifion of the provinces, Ptolemy was con- 
Grmed in the government which he poffefled, and which in- 
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deed could not be taken from him. He afterwards poffeffed 
himfelf of Syria and Phenicia. He met with very little 
oppofition in this attempt, except from the Jews, whofe re- 
filtance obliged him to lay fiege to their capital, Jerufalem. 


. Thiscity he took by ftorm on the fabbath-day, the religion 


of the inhabitants not permitting them, on that day, to make 
ufe of the means of felf-defence. He fent a number of 
Jews as captives into Egypt, of whom he feleéted thofe 
fitted to his purpofe to ferve in his garrifons, and placed 
the reft in the conquered countries of Lybia and Cyrene. 
He afterwards, together with Lyfimachus and Caflander, 
formed a confederacy to fupport Seleucus againit the power 
of Antigonus, who took Syria from Ptolemy, and laid 
fiege to the Pheenician fea-ports, which he reduced. Being 
obliged, however, to carry his arms elfewhere, Ptolemy 
marched into Syria, and defeated Demetrius, the fon of An- 
tigonus, and recovered all that he had loft. A defeat, given 
by Demetrius to a general of Ptolemy’s, produced another 
change of fortune, and Ptolemy retreated to Egypt, with 
a great quantity of {poil, and a numerous body of people 
who were defirous of living under his proteétion. Peace 
was reftored, and foon after broken: Ptolemy now made in- 
roads into Cilicia, and conquered the greater part of the 
ifland of Cyprus. He then obtained various fuccefles in 
Leffler Afia and the Archipelago, and attempted to gain 
the hand of Cleopatra, the filter of Alexander ; but upon 
the bare fufpicion of the princefs’s intentions in his favour, 
fhe was put to death by order of Antigonus. His career 
was ftopt by the aétivity of Demetrius, who defeated him 
in a fea-fight, and reduced the ifle of Cyprus. On this oc- 
cafion the conqueror aflumed the title of king, and con- 
ferred the fame on his fon, and his example was followed by 
Ptolemy, and the other Macedonian chiefs. This happened 
in the year 306. - Antigonus and Demetrius now refolved to 
attempt the entire conqueit of Ptolemy’s dominions, and 
accordingly invaded Egypt with a powerful armament by 
fea and land; but Ptolemy was too prudent and ékilful to 
allow them to carry their plans into effet. They turned 
their arms againit Rhodes, but by the affiitance of Ptolemy 
that city was faved, and the inhabitants, for his fervices, 
honoured him with the appellation of /aviour. Ptolemy, in 
his turn, became the aggreflar, and Antigonus was killed 
in battle, while Demetrius underwent a total defeat. Pto- 
lemy now recovered the ifle of Cyprus, and captured in 
Salamis the mother and family of Demetrius, whom he dif- 
mifled with magnificent prefents. He regained likewife part 
of Syria and Pheenicia. Atlength, having arrived at an ad- 
vanced age, he devolved the cares of government upon his 
fon Ptolemy Philadelphus, affociating him in the throne, 
and declaring him his fucceflor, to the prejudice of an elder 
fon by another wife. He furvived two years longer, and 
died in the year 283 B.C. in the 84th year of his age, 
having reigned more than forty years. Ptolemy Soter, 
fays the hiftorian, was one of the greateft of Alexander’s 
fucceffors, and the beft prince of the line which he founded. 
His reign, on the whole, was highly profperous, and at his 
death his kingdom was very extenfive; befides Egypt and 
its dependencies, he held Pheenicia and Ceelo-Syria, Lybia, 
Pamphylia, Cilicia, Syria, Caria, and fome of the Cyclades. 
The feat of his kingdom-was the new city of Alexandria, 
which he rendered populous by inviting inhabitants from 
various countries, and beftowing on them great privileges. 
He built the famous Pharos, or light-houfe, at the entrance 
of its port, and founded an academy or fociety of men of 
letters, for whofe ufe he began that colletion of books, 
which afterwards became celebrated through the world as 
the Alexandrian library. a man of un- 
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queftionable learning, and compofed a hiftory of the con- 
quefts of Alexander, which was regarded by Arrian as the 
beft authority for the events of that {plendid period. While 
on the throne he retained the fimplicity of manners and fami- 
liarity which had diitinguifhed him as a foldier. His go- 
vernment was mild, prudent, and equitable, fo that his do- 
minions were the refuge of numbers who fled from the 
diforders, and oppreffions prevailing in other parts of the 
Macedonianempire. He had been four times married ; his 
two laft wives were Eurydice, the daughter of Antipater, 
and mother of Ptolemy Ceraunus ; and Berenice, by whofe 
chatms he was fo captivated in advanced life, that he con- 
fulted her on all occafions, and made her fon his heir. 
Univer. Hitt. 

Provemy PiniApe.ruvs, king of Egypt, fon of Bere- 
nice, began to reign, as we have juft obferved, during the 
life-time of his father, and in 281 B.C. fucceeded him as 
fole monarch. Soon after his fucceflion he banifhed the phi- 
lofopher Demetrius Phalereus, a miferable act of revenge, 
whom he fufpected of having advifed his father to nominate 
as his fucceflor, his eldeft fon Ptolemy Ceraunus. The 
name Philadelphus appears to have been aflumed by this 
king in compliment to his brother Ceraunus, after the latter 
had fent him an embafly exprefling his defire to live on 
friendly terms with him, notwithftanding his difappointment 
in the fucceffion. Philadelphus had, as has been feen, re- 
ceived a powerful and opulent kingdom, which placed him 
among the greateft fovereigns of the times. He had mar. 
ried, as his firft wife, Arfinoe, the daughter of Lyfimachus, 
whom he repudiated, and then married his own fifter, who 
was the widow of their half-brother Ceraunus ; fuch was the 
cuftom of the royal families of the Macedonian race. He 
now formed an alliance with the Romans, the Athenians, 
and Lacedemonians, and fent a fleet to the relief of Athens 
when befieged by Antigonus Gonatus. The general tran- 
quillity of his reign was interrupted by the revolt of his 
maternal brother Magas, whom Ptolemy Soter had made 
governor of Lybia and Cyrene. Magas, with a numerous 
army, advanced towards Alexandria with a view to dethrone 
Ptolemy, but was recalled to his own government bya re- 
volt of the Marmarides. Afterwards, in conjunction with 
his father-in-law, Antiochus Soter, king of Syria, he re- 
newed his defign ; but Ptolemy was before-hand with him, 
and defeated all his plans. It was chiefly through the policy 
of Philadelphus that Alexandria became fo celebrated for 
its commerce. He founded a city on the Red fea, near the 
frontier of Ethiopia, which he named, after his mother, 
Berenice, but finding its harbour inconvenient, he removed 
the trading ftation to Myos-Hormos, on the fame fea. To 
this port were brought the commodities of the Eaft, whence 
they were transferred on camels to Coptos on the Nile, and 
thence to Alexandria; and, in order to facilitate the paflage 
acrofs the defert, he carried a canal into it from the Nile 
for the fupply of water, and built houfes of accommodation 
at proper intervals. He likewife, for the protection of 
trade, kept two itrong fleets, one on the Red fea, the other 
in the Mediterranean, in the laft of which were fome veflels 
of extraordinary magnitude. By thefe prudent meafures, 
he rendered his kingdom flourifhing, his people happy, and 
he filled the country with a number of populous towns and 
Gities. Upon the death of Magas, his widow excited a war 
between her brother Antiochus Theos and Ptolemy, which 
produced a formidable invafion of Egypt by the Syrian 
king. 

Phis war did not prevent Ptolemy from purfuing thofe 
plans of liberal muniticence which have rendered his name 
illuftrious. He employed learned men to colle& books from 
all quarters for his great library, and itis faid to have been 
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in confequence of his literary curiofity that the SerTOAGIN’T 
(which fee) was made; though the manifeft fables with 
which the narrative of this tranfaétion is mingled, have 
thrown doubts upon the whole. His generofity as a man 
and patron of letters, drew to his court many eminent per- 
fons m various branches, among whom were feven Greek 
poets, from their number popularly called the Pleiades. 
He was alfo- the greateit collector, in his age, of the pro- 
duétions of the fe arts, which he purchafed by means of 
his agents throughout Greece. After the death of his 
fitter-wife, his sft Qboidioea unabating, and he perpetuated 
her memory by giving her name to feveral cities, and raifing 
fumptuous monuments to her honour, nor did he long 
furvive her lofs. Ptolemy died in the year 246 B.C. leaving 
two fons and a daughter by the firit wife. He was not of 
an amiable temper or character, though fplendid in all his 
acts as a public man. He was indolent, luxurious, and 
effeminate ; though he adopted the furname of Philadelphus, 
he put to death two of his brothers on fufpicion of con- 
fpiracies, whence fome writers have fuppofed the application 
of the name to be irony. His reign formsa kind of era in 
letters and the arts, and few monarchs have eftablifhed a 
more lafting reputation arifing from their encouragement. 
Univer. Hitt. 

ProtemMy Everceres, fon of the preceding, fucceeded 
to the throne of Egypt in the year B.C. 246. Soon after 
his acceflion, his filter Berenice, widow of Antiochus Theos, 
king of Syria, being, with her infant fon, reduced to the 
moft imminent danger by Laodice, the firft wife of that 
king, Ptolemy marched with an army to her fuccour, but 
before his arrival, they were taken and put to death. In re- 
venge, he not only feized and put to death Laodiee, but 
made himfelf mafter of Syria, Cilicia, and all the country 
to the Euphrates. He then pailed that river, and reduced 
Mefopotamia, Babylonia, and, it is faid, the whole tra& as 
far as Batria and the confines of India. Being called by a 
revolt in Egypt, he brought back an immenfe booty in gold 
and filver, and alfo a vait number of Egyptian idols aed 
had been carried away by Cambyfes. Thefe he replaced in 
their temples, and hence he acquired, among his fuperftitious 
{ubjects, the furname of Euergetes, or the Benefactor. 
When Ptolemy fet out on this expedition, his queen Bere- 
nice made a vow to confecrate her beautiful hair to the gods 
in cafe he fhould be returned to her in fafety. She fulfilled 
her vow, but through the negligence of the priefts it was 
foon loft. To avert the king’s wrath, Conon, the cele- 
brated mathematician, feigned that the locks had been 
tranfported into the heavens, and formed a group of ftars 
near the tail of the lion. ‘To this new conftellation, as he 
called it, he gave the name of Berenice’s Hair, by which 
it is ftill known. After this Ptolemy made an expedition 
fouthwards, which in the end gave him pofleflion of all the 
coafts of the Red fea on the Arabian and Ethiopic fides, 
down to the ftraits of Babelmandel. He died in the year 
221 B.C. This king, fays the hiftorian, inherited the love 
of learning which diftinguifhed his progenitors, and em- 
ployed much care and expence in augmenting the Alex- 
andrian library. He entertained men of literary eminence 
at his court, and having been a pupil of the celebrated 
Ariftarchus, was himfelf eminent in letters, particularly in 
hiftorical compofition. Univer. Hitt. 

Protemy Purropator, king of Egypt, fucceeded his 
father Euergetes, affuming his name, /over of his father, for 
reafons that cannot now be afcertained. He was a vicious, 
diffolute, and cruel prince: one of his firft aéts, after his 
acceflion, was to put his brother Magas to death, becaufe he 
was fuppofed to be too much loved by the army. Ptolemy 
was foon involved in a war with Antiochus the-Great, -king 
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of Syria, who attempted, but unfuccefsfully, to recover 
the provinces of Coelo-Syria and Paleftine, which had been 
detached from the Syrian crown by Euergetes. A peace 
{oon followed, in which the contefted provinces devolved to 
Ptolemy, and on this important occafion he vifited all their 
rincipal cities, and among the reft Jerufalem, where he of- 
Ene {acrifices, and made rich prefents to the temple. Being 
refifted by the priefts in his attempt to enter the Holy of 
Holies, he returned to Alexandria fo much exafperated 
againft the Jewifh nation, that he determined to deprive 
them of their privileges. A rebellion which broke out 
in Egypt was the caufe of the deftruétion of a number 
of Jews, which Eufebius records about this period, repre- 
fenting them as fighting on the royal fide. Philopator, in 
the ninth year of his reign, made an alliance between 
Egypt and Rome: his queen brought a fon, after having 
been childlefs a great number of years. In joy for this 
event he gave himfelf up to all forts of debaucheries ; his 
queen remonftrated, and to prevent her interference, he 
caufed her to be aflaflinated. He is alfo reprefented as 
having put his own mother to death: and according to hif- 
tory, he was unqueftionably a moft deteftable fovereign. 
But he was not, however, without fome good qualities : 
the love of learning, which was hereditary in his houfe, was 
eminently difplayed in his chara¢ter, and he gave fome meri- 
torious inftances of munificence. He died in the year 204 
B.C., after a reign of about feventeen years. 

Protemy Epipnanes, king of Egypt, fon of the pre- 
ceding, was only in his fifth year when he fucceeded to the 
throne. During his minority, Antiochus the Great having 
formed an alliance with Philip, king of Macedon, for the 
partition of the Egyptian dominions, invaded and took 
Ceelo-Syria and Paleitine. Ptolemy’s guardians thereupon 
fent anemba{ly to Rome, imploring the prote¢tion of the 
republic, and M. Lepidus was deputed by the fenate to go 
to Egypt, and aflume the direCtion of affairs. When the 
young king aflumed the reins of government, he fell under 
the government of courtiers, who minittered to his vicious 
inclinations, and fubverted the influence of Ariftomenes, 
who had been in the habit of giving him faithful advice. 
This he continued, which Ptolemy {o much refented, that 
he caufed him to be put to death. His adminiftration be- 
came fo odious and tyrannical, that a confpiracy was formed 
among his fubjeéts, which had nearly effected his depofition. 
By means of another able minitter, Polycrates, he was ex- 
tricated from the danger, but he manifefted his treacherous 
difpotition, by cruelly executing the confpirators, after they 
had fubmittedupon the promife ofa pardon. He cultivated 
a ftri&t friendfhip with the Romans, to whom he offered fuc- 
cours in their war with Antiochus, although he had married 
Cleopatra, the daughter of that king. He alfo maintained 
a {trict conneétion with the Achaian republic, and one of his 
laft acts was to fend an embafly, inviting it to a league, 
offenfive and defenfive. As he was preparing to make war 
againft Seleucus, king of Syria, he was poifoned by his no- 
bles and principal officers, who fufpeéted that he meant to 
defray the expences of the war with their fortunes. This 
eccurred in the year B.C. 180, in the 24th year of his 
reign. Univ. Hitt. 

ProLemy PuILoMeTEr, and Protemy Puyscon, kings 
of Egypt, fons of the preceding, both minors at their fa- 
ther’s deceafe. Philometer, at the age of fix, was declared 
fucceffor to the crown, under the guardianfhip of his mo- 
ther Cleopatra. She had the conduét of the regency during 
eight years, but after her death the young king was de- 
throned, and his brother Phyfcon was declared fovereign. 
Phyfcon, who affumed the name of Euergetes II., was ex- 
pelled by Antiochus, who replaced Philometer on the 


throne. The two brothers were then perfuaded to reign in 
conjunction. They did not, however, live in concord, and 
Phyfcon dethroned his brother. The latter proceeded to 
Rome in a mean garb, and with a few attendants, in order 
to excite compaffion ; and reprefenting his wrongs before the 
fenate, they deputed two of their body to conduct him back 
and reftore him. They accommodated the difference by de- 
crecing the poffeffion of Egypt to Philometer, and that of 
Libya and Cyrene to Phy{con. The latter, afterwards, by 
a journey to Rome, obtained,a decree for the addition of 
Cyprus to his fhare, which land had before been common 
to the brothers. Philometer, not choofing to acquiefce in 
the decree which deprived him of his fhare of Cyprus, op- 
pofed his brother with an armed force in the ifland, and took 
him prifoner:: in this cafe he difplayed a truly fraternal {pirit, 
and not only pardoned the hoftility, but reftored to him Ly- 
bia and Cyrene, which he had loft, and added fome territo- 
riesinlieuof Cyprus. After this, Philometer was engaged 
in a conteft with ALEXANDER Batas, (fee his article,) in 
which he loft his life, in the year B.C. 145. He is highly 
extolled by hiftorians, as well for his benevolence as cle- 
mency. By his wife and filter Cleopatra, he left a fon and 
two daughters. Upon the death of Philometer, Phyfcon 
prepared to affert his claim to the fucceffion. By the me- 
diation of the Roman ambaflador, an accommodation was 
effected, on condition that Phyfcon fhould marry Cleopatra, 
and reign jointly with her, while her fon fhould be confi- 
dered as heir to the throne. Phyfcon, however, murdered 
the fon onthe very day of the nuptials ; and the remainder 
of his reign is reprefented by hiftorians as one of the moft 
fanguinary that ever afflicted the human race. He fo depo- 
pulated Alexandria by his bloody executions, that he was 
obliged to invite {trangers from all parts to re-people it. It 
sai difguft the reader to mention but a {mall portion of the 
cruel aéts which he perpetrated. He lived the fcourge of 
the human race, and the curfe of his own people, till the 
year 117 B.C. Tyrant as he was, he had the reputation of 
being a great patron and premoter of learning, and even 
fuch a proticient in letters, as to have obtained the title of 
Ptolemy the Philologift. He enriched the Alexandrian li- 
brary witha great number of books, collected at a vait ex- 
pence; and hinfelf compofed a hiftorical work, regarded as 
a commentary on Homer. There were other Ptolemies of 
Egypt, but they do not feem worthy of record. Univer. 
Hift.—We fhall, however, on account of his attachment to, 
mufic, mention 

Protemy AULETES, the father of Cleopatra, and the laft 
of the Ptolemies who reigned ever Egypt. This mufical 
prince derived his cognomen of Auletes, the flute-player, 
from his exceffive attachment to that indtrument. 

Strabo (lib. xvii.) fays of him, that befides hisdebaucheries, 
he applied himfelf in a particular manner to playing the flute. 
He had fuch an opinion of his own abilities, as to inftitute 
mufical contefts at his palaces, and had there the courage to 
difpute the prize, publicly, with the firft muficians of his 
time; and as the drefs of players on the flute among the 
ancients was peculiar to that profeflion, this prince fub- 
mitted to wear the robe, the bufkins, the crown, and even 
the bandage and veil of atibicen, as may be feen on a beau- 
tiful amethyft m the king of France’s pofleflien, of ineftim- 
able value, which is fuppofed to. have been engraved by 
command of this prince, and worn by him to gratify his 
vanity on account of his mufical excellence. Indeed the 
furname of Auletes is ferioufly given to him by Cicero, and 
by Strabo. The firft in his defence of Rabirius Pofthumus ; 
and the fecond, who was likewife his contemporary, never 
mentions him but by the title of Auletes. He had likewife 
an opprobrious appellation given to him, by his own fubjects, 
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in the Egyptian language, of the fame import, being called 
Phothingos, or Phothingios, from Phothinx, Monaulos, or 
fingle flute. His violent paflion for mufic, and for the com- 
pany of muficians, gained him the name of NEOY AIONYZO2, 
the new Bacchus. 

A melancholy truth forces itfelf upon the mind in reading 
the hiftory of this prince, and that of the emperor Nero, 
whom he very much refembled, which is, that, if the heart 
is depraved, mufic has not the power to correé& it. And 
though thefe mufical princes obtained prizes in the public 
games, they acquired no honour to themfelves, nor did they 
refle& any upon the profeffion of mufic. A mufician is fo 
diftant in character and dignity from a fovereign prince, that 
the one mutt {toop too low, or the other mount too high, 
before they can approximate; and the public fuffers with 
equal impatience, a fovereign who degrades himfelf, or 
an artift who afpires at a rank above his {tation in the com- 
munity. 

An inordinate love of fame, or a rapacious defire of mo- 
nopolizing all the glory as well as goods of this world to 
themfelves, muft have incited thefe princes to enter the lifts 
in competition with perfons fo much their inferiors : a paffion 
that fhould always be diftinguifhed from the love of mufic, 
which they mgt have gratified, either from their own per- 
formance, or from that of others, in private, much more 
commodioufly than on a public itage. 

Protemy, CLauptius, a celebrated Egyptian geogra- 
pher, aftronomer, and mathematician, was born at Pelufium, 
about the year 70 of the Chriftian era. He taught aftro- 
nomy at Alexandria, where he flourifhed under the reigns of 
the emperors Marcus Antoninus and Adrian. Many of his 
obfervations were made between the years 125 and 140. He 
has always been regarded as the prince of aftronomers among 
the ancients, and in his works he has left us an éntire body of 
{cience. We are indebted to him for preferving and tranf- 
mitting to us the obfervations and principal difeoveries of the 
ancients, enriched and augmented by his own. He corret- 
ed Hipparchus’ catalogue of the fixed ftars, and he formed 
tables, by which the motions of the fun, moon, and planets 
might be calculated and regulated. He digefted the obfer- 
vations of the ancients into a fyftem entitled Meyaan Sulakir, 
or Great Conflrudion. In this he has adopted and exhibited 
the ancient fyftem of the world, which placed the earth in 
the'centre of the univerfe, and this has been called, after 
him, the Ptolemaic fyftem, to diftinguifh it from thofe of 
Copernicus and Tycho Brahe. By order of the kings of 
Arabia, in 827 this work was tranflated into Arabic, 
in which language it was called Almageftum, and from the 
Arabic it was tranflated into Latin about the year 1230, 
under the patronage of the emperor Frederic II. There 
were alfo other verfions of it from the Arabic into Latin. 
The Greek text was firft printed at Bafilin 1538, and ac- 
companied with eleven books of commentaries by Theon, who 
flourifhed at Alexandria in the reign of the elder Theodofius. 
In 1541 it was reprinted at the fame place, and again in 1551, 
with other works of Ptolemy. An abridgment of it was 
made by Purbach, and John Muller, with valuable commen- 
taries by the latter, and publifhed at Bafil in 1543, in folio. 
(See Atmacest, and -Protemaic Sy/lem.) Another im- 

portant work of Ptolemy was his “ Geographiz, libri vii.’’ 
in which he informs us that he followed the geography of 
Marinus of Tyre, but with numerous additions and cor- 
rections, with refpe&t to the longitudes and latitudes of 
places, as well as the boundaries of countries and provinces 
in different quarters of the world. Ptolemy was the firft 
who fearchetl out and marked the fituations of places accord- 
ing to their latitudes and longitudes: and though, for want 


of obfervations, it is far from being perfect, yet it has beet: 
found very ufeful to modern geographers. There are other 
works of Ptolemy {till extant, fach as “* Quatuor Libri de 
Apotelefmatibus et Judiciis A{trorum :” “ Fruétus Libro- 
rum fuorum, centum Aphorifmis A ftrologicis,”? which was 
a fort of fupplement to the preceding ; “ Recenfio chrono- 
logica Regum a Nabonafforo Affyriorum, Medorum, Per- 
farum, Grecorum, et Romanorum ufque ad Antoninum 
Pium :’”’ “ De Apparentiis et Significationibus Stellarum in- 
errantium ;’’ ‘De Analemmate :’? « De Hypothefi Plane- 
tarum Liber ;” ‘ Planifpherium ;?? “ Elementorum Har- 
monicorum,”’ of which the bett edition in Greek and Latin, 
accompanied with the commentaries of Porphyry, was firft 
publifhed at Oxford, by Dr. John Wallis ; and “ De judi- 
candi Facultate et Animi Principatu,” publifhed at Paris, in 
Greek and Latin, in 1603. 

Ptolemy ranks as high among‘ft the great writers of anti- 
quity for his Harmonics, or theory of found, as for his Al- 
mageft and Geography. 

Every writer on the fubje€&t of mufic, till the time of 
Ptolemy, regarded the fourth as the fi// concord, and 
dividing all the fifteen modes into tetrachords, regulated 
the fcale in all the genera by that interval. But Ptolemy, 
about the year one hundred and thirty of the Chriftian era, 
and four hundred and fifty years from the time in which 
Ariftoxenus flourifhed, propofed a new do@rine and reform 
in the ancient mufical fyftem ; in which he reduced the fif- 
teen modes to feven, and made the diapafon, or oétave, the 
regulator of his {cales, not by abandoning the tetrachords, 
for he regulated the genera by thofe intervals in the fame 
manner as his predeceflors; but in his redu€tion of the 
modes he kept them within the bounds of the oétave, and 
made their number equal to the fpecies of diapafon. The 
ancient names of Dorian, Hypodorian, Lydian, Hypoly- 
dian, Phrygian, Hypophrygian, and Mixolydian, he re- 
tained, as well as their relative places or diftances from each 
other; but it has been mifreprefented as his intention to’ 
alter the pitch of all the modes, by raifing the proflambano- 
menos of each a fifth higher. The Hd ground for this 
opinion is in the eleventh chapter of his fecond book, where 
having occafion to exemplify, in fome one o€tave, the manner 
in which the mefes of his feven modes would occupy all its 
notes, he chofe that o€tave between e and E, as he fays 
himfelf, preferably to any other part of the Greek feale, 
on. account of its convenience ; as it was fituated in the 
middle of the fcale and voice. But there is not the leaft 
reafon to conclude that he meant to propofe any reform, or 
to difturb, in ¢his refpeét, the eftablifhed doétrine and 
practice. 

Dr. Wallis, who has tranflated into Latin the Harmonics 
of Ptolemy, and reduced his modes to modern notation, 
makes them all confift of tranfpofitions of the Dorian mode, 
which Ptolemy calls the firft, and which Dr. Wallis, after 
him, has written in the minor key of A natural, placing it 
in the part.of the fcale which in praéice belonged to the 
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By this difpofition of Ptolemy’s modes, it feems as if his 
defign had been to eftablifh a more eafy and obvious relation 
and conneétion between them, than had been hitherto prac- 
tifed; for though the modes placed above and below the 
five principal ones might have been originally intended as 
their adjunéts, yet from the multiplicity and promifcuous 
arrangement of the modes at the diftance only of a femi- 
tone above each other, their intimate relation and union had 
not been fufficiently attended to. He therefore included all 
his feven modes in the compafs of an o€tave, “ making,” fays 
Dr. Wallis, «« the Dorian the centre or mean ; after which he 
placed the mixolydian a fourth above the Dorian ; the hy- 
polydian a fifth below the mixolydian; and the Lydian a 
fourth higher than the hypolydian, Then, beginning again 
at the Dorian, he placed the hypodorian a fourth below it ; 
the Phrygian a fifth above the hypodorian, and the hypo- 
phrygian a fourth below that.’? But this round-about 
order of the modes is not that of Ptolemy ; for in his tenth 
book, chap. ii. the title of which is, How to adjuft ac- 
curately the Diftances of the Modes, he gives his method of 
taking them by fourths and fifths in the only dire¢t and war- 
rantable way in which they can be taken, according to mo- 
dern modulation, by beginning at the mixolydian: D, A, 
E, B, Fx, Cx, Gx. Now if each of thefe modes pro- 
duced feven fpecies of diapafon or o€tave, the feven modes 
of Ptolemy would furnifh feven times feven, or forty-nine 
{pecies of octave ; not indeed all of different kinds, but of 
different pitch in the feale. To cach of thefe modes he af- 
figned the compafs of a difdiapafon, or double o¢tave, as 
was the praétice in the ancient modes; with this difference, 
that the firft and chara¢teriltic found in the fifteen modes was 
proflambanomenos, but in thofe of Ptolemy mefe is made the 
key note, and the centre of the feale; which may be fup- 
pofed to extend an oftave above, and an o¢tave below the 
found given in the table. 

We know not, indeed, what was the fuccefs of Ptolemy’s 
reformation during his life: a reformation, it muft be owned, 
that had fomething Calviniftical in it; a zeal for tearing ; 
and yet, ftrange to tell! all the traces to be found of it are 
in the modes of the Romifh church, eftablifhed long after, 
but which refemble thofe of Ptolemy in nothing except their 
number and names. _ Ptolemy’s modes are manifeftly tranf- 
pofitions of the fcale into different keys: the ecclefiaftic, only 
different fpecies of o€tave, in one and the fame key. 

This great altronomer, geographer, and mufician, whofe 
peculiar ufe of the f{pecies of oGtave, and reformation of the 
modes which we have juit given, appears to have been lefs 
fhackled by authority, and a more bold and original thinker 
on the fubjeét, than moft of his predeceffors; indeed he 
was not infenfible of his own force and fuperiority, for he 
treats all former mufical writers and their fyftems with little 
ceremony. Some parts of his difputes and doétrines are 
now become unintelligible, notwithftanding all the pains 
that our learned countryman Dr. Wallis beftowed on him 
near 120 years ago, particularly his third book, which 
forms a very ftriking contraft with the fcientific folidity 
and precifion of the two firft. The inftant he fets foot 
within his beloved circle, the magie of it transforms him 
at once from a phifofopher to adotard. He paffes fuddenly 
from aceurate reafoning and demonttration, to dreams, ana- 
Jogies, and all the fanciful refemblances of the Pythagorean 
and Platonic fchools: difcovers mufic in the human foul, 
and the celeftial motions: compares the rational, irafcible, 
and concupifcent parts of the foul, to the 8th, 5th, and 4th: 
makes the fciences, and the virtues, fome diatonic, fome 
chromatic, and fome enharmonic: turns the zodiac into a 
lyre, making the equino@tial the key-note of the Dorian 


mode: fends the mixolydian to Greenland, and the hypo- 
dorian to the Hottentots! 

He feems to have been poffefled with an unbounded rage 
for conftructing new fcales, and corre€ting thofe of former 
times. He gives us no lefs than eight different forms of 
the diatonic feale, three of which were his own; the other 
five went under the names of more ancient muficians of 
great renown; fuch as Archytas of Tarentum, Ariftoxenus, 
Eratofthenes, and Didymus. Moft of thefe fcales feem 
but to differ in deformity, according to our prefent ideas of 
harmony and temperament. Indeed there is only one of 
them which modern ears could fuffer, and concerning that 
it is neceflary to be fomewhat explicit. 

Euclid, who firft difcovered that fix major tones in the 
ratio of £ were more than fufficient to fill up the o€tave, 
gave two major tones and a limma to his tetrachord; which 
made the major thirds intolerable. Didymus was the firit 
who difcovered that whole tones were of two kinds, major 
and minor; and, giving to his minor tone the ratio of +, 
divided his tetrachord into major femitone +, minor tone 45°, 
and major tone 2, including the whole feries in the ufual 
bounds of a true fourth 4. This arrangement has been cen- 
fured by Padre Martini, and with reafon, if a major key. 
and counterpoint had been in queftion; but, as the abbé 
Rouflier juftly obferves, a minor key, and fimple melody, 
were alone confidered at that time. ‘The minor tone, from 
C to D, therefore had this convenience, that it rendered D 
a true 5th below mefe, the central ftring of the lyre, which 
regulated the whole fyftem, and to which all the other ftrings 
were tuned, as well as the octave above proflambanomenos, 
the fundamental note of every mode. (See Differt. p. 9-) 
When the major tone is from C to D, and the minor from 
D to E, as in Ptolemy’s arrangement, this cannot be the 
cafe ; for then the 5th from D to a, will contain only two 
minor tones, one major, and a major femitone, inftead of 
two major tones, one minor, and a major femitone, of which 
every perfe& sth, in the ratio 3, is compofed. 

Ptolemy, nearly two centuries after Didymus had fug- 
gefted the major femitone, and minor tone, adopted them 
in one of his divifions of the diatonic 4th, but changed the 
place of the minor tone, arranging his mtervals, fuppote 
them to be thefe, BC D E, in the following order and pro- 
portions: major femitene 44, major tone $, minor tone +,°, 
which, together, completed the fourth in the ufual, perfe@, 
con{tant, and true ratio of +; and thefe are the famous 
proportions of the intervals propofed in that fyitem >of 
Ptolemy which is known to theorifts by the name of dia‘o- 
num intenfum, or fharp diatonic ; and which, long after his 
time, was received in our counterpoint, and is pronounced 
by Dr. Wallis, Dr. Smith, and the moft eminent writers 
on harmonics, to be the bef divifion of the mufical /cale. 
The intervals of our C natural, when made perfe@t, are m 
the following proportions, afcending: 1, 3, +5, 43, $5 10> 
4,433 that is, giving to the o€tave three major tones, two 
minor tones, and two major femitones, arranged in this 
order: from the key-note to the 2d of the key, a major 
tone; from the 2d to the 3d of the key,’a miner tone; 
from the 3d to the 4th, a major femitone; from the 4th to 
the 5th, a major tone; from the 5th to the 6th, a minor 
tone ; from the 6th to the 7th, a major tone; and from the 
7th to the octave, or 8th, a major femitone. And no fharp 
key can be perfe€&, but by being tuned in the fame m.anner ; 
and yet, where to place the minor tone has occafioned end- 
lefs difputes among writers on temperament. De Moivre, 
in his Doétrine of Chances, gives 210 permutations to thefe 
Mtervale’ Fy Es 0 sts ts Li, ban 
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{ome writers as a temperament, on account of his departing 
from the juft proportion of fome of the 5ths, in order to 
give perfection to 3ds and 6ths. This temperament, how- 
ever, if it may be fo called, is become to us the ftandard of 
perfection, and every deviation from it, in the modern fenfe 
of the word, is now called temperament. If temperament 
implies imperfection, and the alteration of intervals from 
thofe proportions which beft fatisfy the ear; and if thofe 
{cales are the mo/?, though not the def tempered, which 
moit offend the ear, the word is in that fenfe chiefly appli- 
cable to the old Pythagorean diatonic, adopted by Euclid, 
and to the other numerous divifions above mentioned. 

The {cale of the Pythagoreans was indeed founded upon 
fome principle ; being, as the abbe Rouffier has hewn, pro- 
duced by a feries of perfeét 5ths ; but the other divifions 
feem to have been the produce of random experiment, and 
unmufical calculation, and were as various and unfit for ufe, 
as want of principle could make them. Scarce any rule 
feems to have been obferved, but that of keeping the /oni 
ftantes, the boundaries of the tetrachords, unmoved from 
their juft ratio of 4. The ancient theorifts revenged them- 
felves, however, for this coniinement by every kind of li- 
cence in the difpofition of the two remaining founds: the 
various tunings of which conftituted what they called the 
xpoaty the colours or fhades of the three genera. In thefe, 
all kinds of intervals feem to have been admitted, provided 
they were but rational, that is, expreffible by numbers. 

Ariftoxenus did not confine himfelf even to this rule ; for 
his equal divifions were neither reducible to rational numbers, 
nor were the vibrations of his intervals, if they could have 
been putin praétice, commenfurable. Mufic, however, was 
more obliged to him for the invention of a method which 
it muft be allowed left every thing to the guidance of the 
ear, uncertain as it may be, than to thofe mathematical 
{peculators who furnifhed it with fo many accurate and de- 

‘monttrable rules for being infallibly out of tune. Indeed, 
it is probable, that among the ancients, as well as the mo- 
derns, many fuch untuneable divifions, ferved more to amufe 
theorifts, than to guide pra¢tical muficians. 

Ptolemy having a facility, and perhaps a pleafure, in cal- 
culating, feems to have fported with the {cale, and wan- 
tonly to have tried confufions, by diflecting and torturing 
it in all poffible ways ; and though one of his many fyftems 
fuits our prefent practice, it is not to be imagined that it 
was defignedly calculated for the ufe of counterpoint, which 
was far Ford his thoughts. It feems, however, as if mufic 
in parts was firft fuggefted by this arrangement of the in- 
tervals; for the 3ds and 6ths, which were before fo harfh 
and crude as to be defervedly ranked among the difcords, 
were now foftened and fweetened into that grateful coinci- 

- dence with which modern ears are fo much delighted. It 
was impoflible, after hearing them, for lovers of mufic not 
to feel the charms arifing from the combination and fuc- 
ceffion of thefe confonances ; and it was from this time that 
the feeds of that harmony which may be faid, in a lefs myf- 
terious fenfe than that of Pythagoras, to be implanted in our 
nature, began to {pring up. ‘They were certainly of flow 
growth, as no good fruit was produced from them for more 
than 1000 years after: but arts, like animals to whom great 
longevity is allowed, have a long infancy and childhood, 
before adolefcence and maturity come on. 

Protemy of Lucca, an ecclefiaftical hiftorian in. the 
fourteenth century, was defcended from a noble family, 
from whom hé derived the name of **Bartholomew Fiadoni.’’ 
He entered young into the order of St. Dominic, and upon 
his profeffion he took the name of Ptolemy. He ranked 
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among the moft celebrated Italian divines of his time, and 
was the firft of his countrymen who employed his pen on 
ecclefiaftical hiftory. He was fuperior of the monaftery at 
Lucca, and in 1301 and 1302 he filled the fame poft at Flo- 
rence. He was afterwards feleéted by pope John XXII. as 
his confeflor, and in 1318 he was made bifhop of Torcello, 
under the patriarchate of Venice. This prelate died in the 
year 1327. He was author of * Annales,”’ extending from 
the year 1060 to 1303, which was publifhed at Lyons in 
1619. But his largeft work was “ Hiftoriz Ecclefiattice,”’ 
in twenty-four a commencing with the birth of Jefus 
Chrift, and brought down to the year 1313. This work re- 
mained in MS. in the Vatican, Barberini, and other libra- 
ries, till it was publifhed at Milan in 1727, by Muratori, in 
his grand colle&ion, entitled « Rerum (alieaeta Scrip- 
tores.”? Moreri. 

PTOSIS, from axle, to fall, fignifies, in Surgery, a dif- 
order of the upper eye-lid, which the patient either cannot 
elevate at all, or not in a proper degree. In the firft cafe, 
fight is entirely impeded, unlefs the eye-lid be raifed with 
the finger ; and in the fecond, although the patient can fee 
a little when he turns his eye downwards, he foon gets into 
the habit of {quinting. The difeafe alfo in this ftate gives 
him a particularly drowfy appearance. Of ptofis, furgical 
authors reckon three fpecies, which originate from three 
different kinds of caufes. The firft fpecies proceeds from 
a preternatural lengthening of the external fkin of the eye- 
lid; the fecond from weaknefs, or total paralyfis of the 
levator mufcle ; and the third from a {pafmodic contraétion 
of the orbicularis palpebrarum. 

The firft is the moft frequent cafe. The preternatural 
elongation of the fkin may be known partly by the ap- 
pearance of the affected eye-lid, and partly by the circum- 
ftance of the patient being able to raife his eye-lid imme- 
diately the fkin of the part is pinched up into a tranfverfe 
fold. Sometimes likewife it may be known by adverting 
to the caufes from which the diforder had its origin. 
Tranfverfe wounds of the lower part of the forehead, or of 
the eye-lid itfelf, when their edges are not fkilfully brought 
together, are frequently followed by fuch an elongation of 
the fkin, the confequent cicatrix being very wide. It often 
happens, too, that no caufe whatfoever can be affigned 
for this lengthening of the fkin. In fome inftances the 
complaint 1s tranfient and of fhort duration, as when it 
depends upon an inflamed or oedematous ttate of the eye-lids ; 
a cafe of which we need fay nothing more in the prefent 
article. Nor need we here dwell upon the example in 
which the eye-lid is preternaturally diftended by an in- 
cyited tumour under it, the only indication being that of 
cutting out the fwelling. In the treatment of the firft 
{pecies of ptofis, the obje€& which the furgeon muft have 
in view is to cut away the fuperfluous portion of the 
fin of the eye-lid. A tranfverfe fold of it is to be raifed 
up with the fingers, or a pair of forceps, and removed 
with {ciffars. The praétitioner muft be careful, however, 
neither to cut away two little nor too much. In the firft 
circumftance, the difeafe is not effectually cured, but merely 
leflened; and in the fecond, an oppofite complaint is 
brought on, namely, a preternatural fhortnefs of the eye-lid. 
lf, while the fkin is pinched up into a tranfverfe fold, the 
patient is capable of raifing the eye-lid completely, all is 
managed rightly, and fuch fold is to beremoved. But if he 
cannot perfe€tly raife the eye-lid, a fufficient portion of the 
{kin is not pinched up, and the fold muft be larger. Lattly, 
if he can raife the eye-lid well, but not fhut the eye com- 
pletely, too much of the fkin is pinched up, and fome of it 
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muit be let loofe again. As foon as the requilite quantity 
of the fin has been cut away, the edges of the wound are 
to be brought together with adhefive plafter, or a future. 
The cure is generally accomplifhed in a few days, and the 
cicatrix is afterwards f{carcely difcernible. 

Sometimes this fpecies-of ptofis may be cured without 
any operation. In one inftance, where the ufual operation 
was about to be performed, and the fkin had already been 
pinched up into a fold, the patient, through fear, fuddenly 
drew back his head, by which means the eye-lid was 
violently pulled and ftretched. "This happened three times 
fucceflively, on which account the operation was deferred. 
The next day the patient had regained the complete power 
of moving the eye-lid. (See Janin’s Obfervations. fur 
VOeil.) The fame event has been frequently remarked. 
Probably, fays Richter, the mechanical irritation, and the. 
inflammation thence arifing, increafed the tone of the levator 
mufcle of the eye-lid, and he takes the opportunity of 
fuggefting that benefit might perhaps be expected (at 
leait in cafes in which the eye-lid is not very much 
lengthened) from cauterizing the eye-lid, or applying to 
it the tinétura lyttz, cold water, or a weak folution of the 
lapis infernalis. ; 

The fecond fpecies of ptofis, or that proceeding from 
lofs of tone, or paralyfis of the mufcles of the eye, is more 
uncommon. It is moit frequently met with in old perfons, 
when it is very difficult of cure, if it can be cured at all. 
Sometimes it precedes apoplexy, or is a remafning effe& ef 
that alarming difeafe. It occalionally proceeds from in- 
ternal caufes, and in this circumitance the treatment comes 
within the province of the phyfician, who fhould endeavour 
to deteé and remove thefe caufes. This fecond fpecies of 
ptofis has been known to oceur as a fymptom of chlorofis. 
(Miller, Diff. de Palpebrarum affe€tibus, Hale 1772.) 
Sometimes the complaint is caufed by irritation in the 
itomach, in which cafe a cure may be effected by emetic 
medicines. In fome examples, worms feem to act as a 
caufe ; not te mention feveral other caufes of an analogous 
defcription. Sometimes the complaint is altogether local, 
and it is only then that it is to be clafled with furgical 
difeafes. Although a patient with this kind of ptofis, can 
lift up the eye-lid with his finger, he can never do it in any 
other manner : when the integuments are pinched up into a 
tranfverfe fold, the levator mufcle continues quite incapable 
of doing its office. ; 

Befides the means already recommended, the following 
have been reforted to: the fhower-bath on the hinder part 
of the head (Cantwell, in Phil. Tranf. N° 449. p. 33. 
Guerin, des Maladies des Yeux) ; the external ufe of cold 
water (Warner on the Eye) ; and, at the fame time, the 
internal exhibition of bark (Alix, Obfervata Chirurgica, 
fafc. 2.) ; a plafter of wax and fetid oil of tartar put on 
the eye-lid (Chandler on the Eye) ; a falve of the tin@tura 
mari fyriac, honey, and camphor.~ Laftly, it deferves 
notice, that this fpecies of ptofis is often periodical. 

The third cafe of ptofis originates from a fpafmodic con- 
tra&tion of the orbicularis palpebrarum mufcle. It is a 
moft rare form of the complaint, and never lafts. The 
attack occurs at certain or uncertain periods, and varies in 
its duration. During the paroxyfm one can plainly fee 
that the eye-lids are forcibly clofed, and that a great and 
extraordinary refiftance is made whenever an attempt is 
made to feparate them. Such fpaftm of the eye-lids, fays 
Richter, is always the effet of fome idiopathic, or fym- 
pathetic irritation. In fome inftances the affe€tion is con- 
lined to the eye-lids ; in others it extends to the mufcle of 
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the face, which diftorts the countenance in various directions, 
The fympathetic irritation, which is produétive of the 
{pafm, is of different kinds. ‘The complaint often occurs 
as a fymptom of hyfteria, hypochondriafis, worms, ob- 
ftructed menfes, &c. and the treatment falls to the duty of 
the phyfician. In thefe examples local means avail little 
or nothing. The applications recommended, however, are 
luke-warm milk, in which a {mall quantity of faffron is 
mixed ; a decoétion of white poppy-heads, or of hemlock. 

Amongft the local caufes which may give rife to this 
{pecies of ptofis, we have to enumerate fuch irritating fub- 
ftances as are accidentally introduced under the eye-lid from 
without. Thefe fhould be removed, or wafhed away as 
foon as poffible. Some cafes of acute ophthalmy are accom- 
panied with a fpafmodic clofure of the eye. No caufe 
whatfoever is occafionally aflignable for the complaint. In 
this circumftance, external anodyne applications muft be 
tried, and if they are infufficient, internal medicines of the 
fame clafs muft alfo be adminiftered. The warm bath, and 
bathing the eye with warm water, are mentioned as par- 
ticuldrly deferving of trial. See Richter’s Anfangfer. der 
Wundarzneykunit, band 11. kap. 16. 

PTYALAGOGA, formed of wiuzae, Jpittle, and wyw, I 
draw, a word ufed by phyficians to exprefs fuch medicines 
as promote a copious difcharge of the faliva, fuch as pel- 
litory-root, and the like. See SIALAGOGUEs. 

PTYALISM, Pryaxismus, UsveAisyes, formed from 
wie, fpuo, exfpuo, I fpit, in Medicine, a {pitting, or a dif- 
charge of faliva by the glands of the mouth ; whether it 
amount to an abfolute falivation or not. See Saiva- 
TION. 

PTYCHIA, in Ancient 
lonian fea, near the ifle of Conyra. 
fented it as a town of this ifland. 

PTYSMA, a word ufed to exprefs whatever is brought 
up from the lungs by fpitting. 

PTYSMAGOGA, medicines which promote a copious 
difcharge by fpitting. \ 

PUAGORA, in Geography, a town of the ifland of 
Sardinia; 15 miles E.N.E. of Saflari. 

PUANTE, a river of Canada, which runs into the 
St. Laurence, N. lat. 46° 24!.. W. long. 72° 21/. 

PUARAY, a town of New Mexico; 60 miles S. of 
Santa Fé. é 

PUBBLE, in Agriculture, a term provincially fignifying 
plump or full-bodied, when fpoken of grain. 

PUBEGA, or PruseGa, in Geography, a town of Italy, 
in the department of the Mincio; 14 miles W.N.W. of 
Mantua. 

PUBELA, a town of Bengal ; 
Iflamabad. 

PUBERTY, in Phyfiology. The Latin word pubertas 
means the growth of the hair about the organs of generation : 
at the fame time that this appears, various important changes 
occur in the whole economy, which have been included 
altogether under the term puberty. See GENERATION. 

Puserty, Pubertas, in the Civil Law, a natural majo- 
rity, or the age in which a perfon is allowed to contra& 
marriage. See MAJORITY. . 

Boys arrive at puberty at fourteen years of age, maids 
at twelve. Full] puberty is accounted at eighteen. See 
AGE. 

Dr. Kramer obferves, that all boys at the time of puberty, 


between twelve and fourteen years of age, complain of 
uneafinefs 


Geography, an ifland of the 
Some have repre- 


28 miles S.S.E. of 
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uneafinefs at their breafts, which are {welled and itchy, the 
nipples and areole round them inflaming with pain, and 
fometimes excoriation and exulceration of fome of the laéti- 
ferous duéts. The beft remedy for which, he fays, is to 
prefs out the white ferum then contained in them, after 
which they are cured with a bit of plafter. 

By the law of Scotland, perfons under puberty, or under 
the years of difcretion, are capable of committing the higher 
crimes, which being contrary to the law of nature, are 
obvious. But they are not chargeable with fmaller offences 
arifing from pofitive law or ftatute. ~ 

Puserty of Plants, the period in which they arrive at 
their full growth, and are capable of producing blofloms 
and fruit. It varies very much according to the nature 
and habits of growth of the particular plants, fome arriving 
early at this ftate, while others are extremely flow in coming 
to it. 

PUBES, in Anatomy, that part of the abdomen adjoining 
the generative organs, which is more or lefs covered with 
hair in both fexes. 

PUBESCENCE, Pusescent1A, in Botany and Fege- 
table Phyftology, comprehends all the various hairy, downy, 
or woolly clothing of plants, which Linneus, under the 
denomination of pilus, a hair, reckons the feventh and latt 
among their fulcra, or appendages. He defines the pilus as 
an excretory duct, of a tapering or briftle-like form. Such 
it feems to be in numerous plants, whofe hairy coats exude 
a vifcid moifture, like the Garden Clary, Salvia Sclarea, and 
fome others of that genus; as well as, poflibly, in Phlomis 
and Verbafcum, fome fpecies of which exhale from their 
denfe woolly covering, when flightly touched, a peculiar 
odour, depending on an exudation, otherwife hardly per- 
ceptible; but which can only be conveyed through their 
- pubefcence. Such is the foapy odour of Phlomis fru- 
ticofa, and the light tranfient fragrance of various herbs, 
which vanifhes, and is replaced by a different fcent, when 
they are bruifed. Odours that refide in glands, or cells, in 
the furface of the leaf itfelf, are more durable, if not 
at firft more powerful.—~ The ftinging Nettles, Urtice, of 
which three fpecies are natives of Britain, are unquef- 
tionably furnifhed with a tubular briltly pubefcence, each 
hair of which is pervious, and has at its bafe a bag of 
liquid poifon, fo contrived that when the perforated point 
of the hair receives a flight touch, the contents of the bag 
are preffed upwards through the tube, and difcnarged into 
any thing, as the human fkin, that may be wounded by fuch 
' minute but formidable weapons. The poifon of a viper is 
conveyed, through its perforated teeth, in the fame manner. 
When that animal is not excited to attack or vengeance, its 
fangs are recumbent and harmlefs. So when the pubefcence 
of a nettle is forcibly depreffed, by a rude or fearlefs grafp, 
thefe delicate points cannot infinuate themfelves fo as to take 
effe&. 

The hair or pubefcence of plants, though generally 
tubular, is not always pervious, being very frequently found, 
with the affiftance of a flight magnifier, to confift of nu- 
merous joints, diftinguifhed by tranfverfe partitions. Fluids 
cannot readily be fuppofed to pafs along a tubular body 
befet with fuch impediments. Yet, if we miftake not, fuch 
a jointed ftru€ture exifts in the pubefcence of feveral gluti- 
nous plants. 

The external configuration of the pubefcence of vege- 
tables is very different in different fpecies and tribes. The 
hairs are fometimes hooked, as on the calyx of MZyo/otis, 
and the herbage of fome Syngenefious plants. In the 
genus Hedypnois of Fl. Brit. now adopted in Willdenow 
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and other writers by the name of Apargia, the hairs of the 
leaves and other parts vary in having one, or occafionally 
more, forked terminations. In Croton, Solanum, and Lava- 
tera, they often aflume an elegant ftarry figure, being in the 
lat mentioned genus, and feveral of its allies, Sat a en- 
tangled, and occafionally endowed with a ftinging or pungent, 
if not venomous, quality., The pubefcence of Hippophae, 


and fome {pecies of Croton, is partly ftarry, but on the 


whole fo deprefled as to become {caly, nor does it feem ca- 
pable of conveying any fluid through its own fubftance, 

The pubefcence of fome plants is exquifitely delicate, 
whether it confifts of ere& or deprefled hairs. Of the former 
kind the Pelargonium odoratiffimum, Geranium rotundifolium, 
and Althea officinalis, are inttances, infinitely tranfcending the 
pile of the fineft velvet, in foftnefs and minutenefs. Of 
deprefled pubefcence, no more beautiful example can be 
found than in the White Willow, the Silver Tree of the 
Cape, Protea argentea, or the Silver-leaved Ladies’ Mantle, 
Alchemilla alpina. A mere denfe, woolly, and impenetrable 
covering attracts our notice in various oriental plants, natives 
of the arid and f{corching foil of the Archipelago. Thefe 
feem to require fuch a proteétion againit a burning fun, by 
which all their moifture might otherwife be dried up, It is 
far more difficult to account for the abundance of fuch a 
woolly coating, on the under fides of the leaves in fo many 
Mexican plants, whofe fmooth upper furfaces are expofed 
to the hot fun of that climate. Poflibly, after all; fome 
chemical operations may be performed in the wool itfelf, 
where the neceflary agents of moifture, air, and exhaled 
effluvia, are prefent, as well as the greateft poflible quantity 
of light that the pofition of the leaves will admit of, the 
wool being always white, and its fubftance pellucid. 

Whatever other purpofes the pubefcence of plants may 
anf{wer, its mechanical ufe, in abundance of inftances, cannot 
be overlooked. We can beat no lofs to underftand how the 
appropriate covering of each particular fpecies, or of the 
feveral parts of any one herb, may be effectual in repelling 
or moderating the attacks, or the accidental injuries, of 
infects, or the atmofphere. It is one, among{t many, means, 
by which rain, in quantity, is ftudioufly prevented from 
lodging on the foliage of plants, for any length of time. 
Leaves require a more continual intercourfe with air, and 
even with light, than with wet ; by which lait, if fuper- 
abundant, their predominant funétions are impeded, and 
their conftitution finally injured; except their nature be 
fuch that, like fifhes, they cannot exift out of the water. 

The envenomed armour of the Stinging Nettles feems fo 
powerful a defence againft the attacks of caterpillars, that 
it is difficult to conceive how any of them can truft their 
delicate fkins within its reach. Yet nothing is more certain 
than that the plants in queition afford nourifhment to 2 
greater variety of fuch infeéts than moft others. Poffibly 
the copious prominent briftles, or tufts of hairs, with which 
many of them are covered, being longer than the pubef- 
cence of the nettle, may fufficiently proteét them, and enable 
them to range with impunity over the leaves, on which they 
feed. 

Few appendages to the herbage of plants are more variable 
than their pubefcence, at leaft with refpe& to quantity, and 
even ftruéture. Young fhoots and leaves are often very 
downy or hairy, though fubfequently they become quite 
{mooth. The purpofe of proteétion againit heat and cold, 
or too much wet, is well anfwered by fuch a clothing in 
their firft tender ftate, and at an unfavourable or unfettled 
feafon. It either drops off, or becomes more fcattered, by 
the expanfion of their furface. Circumftances, with which 
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we are but little acquainted, act in fome way or other on 
the conftitution of many plants, fo as greatly to influence 
the quantity of their pubefcence. Thus we have feen feve- 
ral mints, hairy or {moeth in their native fituations, becom- 
ing very much if not entirely the reverfe, the next feafon, 
on being tranfplanted into a garden. Nor does this change 
always appear to depend on any fudden tranfition with regard 
to moifiure. In general, however, it is found, that bog or 
aquatic herbs, become more hairy on removal into a dry foil 
or fituation ; and alfo that a change from fhade and moitture, 
to an open, airy, or funny expofure, produces the fame 
effe&. The rich denfe woolly, cottony, or filky clothing, 
of many rock or alpine plants, becomes ftarved, mean, and 
unfightly, in our gardens, as their whole form and contti- 
tution affume an enfeebled laxity or meagrenefs. Evenina 
ftate of nature, as we have remarked above, the hairs of the 
fame fpecies are occafionally fimple or varioufly forked. 
' The hooks or curvatures of fuch appendages are ufually 
more permanent in every cafe; but always moft decided 
or vigorous in proportion as the plant is moft healthy. 

The direGtion of the hairs or briftles, compofing the 
pubefcence of plants, proves, on a careful examination, to 
be more invariable than any circumftance attending fuch 
appendages. This was firft remarked by the writer of the 
prefent article, in the progrefs of his inveftigation of the 
Britith Menthe. The direGtion of the pubefcence, as well 
indeed as its abfence or prefence, on the calyx and flower- 
ftalks of thefe plants, is found to indicate more certain fpe- 
cific diftinétions than any other. By attending to its pofition, 
their innumerable and ever flu€tuating varieties are reducible 
to a determinate number ef certain and well-defined fpecies. 
Dr. Roth, an able German botanift, has fince applied the 
fame teft to the genus of Myo/otis ; in which, on the con- 
trary, feveral {pecies, readily diftinguifhable by the pubef- 
cence of their calyx, had been huddled together as varieties. 
(See Menrua and Myosoris.) In Galium the dire&tion of 
the minute prickles on their leaves, or on the different parts 
of their leaves, ftands usin equal ftead, for the determination 
of fome otherwife obfcure and difficult fpecies. It would 
be well if botanifts would purfue thefe obfervations, and by 
that means perhaps elucidate the f{pecific characters of other 
difputed or intricate plants. We have derived fome benefit 
from this principle in Sax, but we lament its infufficiency, 
not its failure, in the more perplexing family of Saxifraga. 
In Ranunculus it confirms rather than leads the charater. 
In the clafs Tetradynamia it folves fome difficulties, but does 
not ferve us throughout. There is, however, no inftance, 
that has fallen under our obfervation, of any variation in the 
direction of the pubefcence of any plants, in the fame fpecies, 
that could caufe the leaft perplexity, where it ferves at all 
to diftinguifh one {pecies from another. 

PUBIS Os, in Anatomy, the anterior part of the os 
innominatum. See ExTREMITIES. 

Pusis Symphyfis, the union of the right and left offa 
pubis, by which the pelvis is completed in front. See Ex- 
TREMITIES. 

PUBLIC Accounts. Commiffioners are to enquire of 
the accounts of fheriffs, cuftomers, and other the king’s 
officers, after having been pafled in the exchequer, and if 
detected of any fraud they fhall pay treble damages, by 
ftat. 6 Hen. IV. cap. 3. And all the lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments, which any accountant hath, fhall for the 
payment of debts to the crown, be liable and put in execu- 
tion in like manner as if he had ftood bound by writing 
obligatory, having the effe& of a ftatute ftaple, &c. ftat. 
13 Eliz. cap. 4; and there have been feveral ftatutes for tak- 
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ing the public accounts of the kingdom, and examining and 
determining the debts due to the army and navy ; alfo cor- 
ruptions:in the management of the king’s treafure, &c. 
impowering commiffioners for that purpofe, who were to 
give an account of their proceedings to the king and parlia- 
ment, ftat.2 W.& M. 1Ann. 2Geo.I. &c. See Public 
Accounts. 
Pusiic 44s. See Acts, and STATUTE. 


Pusuic Buildings. See Burpine. 

Pusuic Notary. See Notary Public. x 

Pustic Path, a common path through a field or other 
place. See Patu. : 

Pustic Road. See Roan. 

Pustic Speaking. See Public SPEAKING. 


Pusuic Verdid. See VerRpIctT. 
PUBLICAN, Pusricanus, among the Romans, a per- 


fon who farmed the impofts, taxes, and public revenues. 

This funétion was ufually exercifed by the Roman 
knights, who conftituted an order of great confideration at 
Rome, and a kind of middle rank between the fenators and 
the people. Their inftitution was as early as Romulus. 
They did not attain the great offices, nor enter the fenate, 
as long as they continued in the order of knights; and thus 
they were the more capable of employing themfelves in col- 
leéting the revenues of the Roman people. 

The publicans are diftinguifhed by Sigonius into three 
forts or degrees: the farmers of the revenues, their partners, 
and their fecurities ; in which he follows Polybius. Thefe 
are called the Mancipes, Socii, and Predes, who were all 
under the Queitores /Erarii, that prefided over the finances 
at Rome. But there were properly only twe forts of pub- 
licans, the Mancipes and the Socii. ‘The farmer, called 
by the Greeks ceyin<Awvas, were much {uperior to the com- 
mon publicans in dignity, being moftly of the equeftrian 
order; fo they were generally in their moral charaéter. 
Cicero mentions them with great refpect and honour: 
*< flos,”’ fays he, ‘* equitum Romanorum, ornamentum civi- 
tatis, firmamentum reipublice, publicanorum ordine con- 
tinetur.”? Orat. pro Plancio, apud Opera, vol. v. fe&. 9. 
p- 544. Olivet edit. He likewife calls them ‘ ordinem 
mihi commendatifimum.”? Epift. Fam. lib. xii. epift. ro. 
Oper. vol. vii. p. 442. epift. g, and epift. ad Attic. lib. 1. 
ep..17. vol. vil. p. 80. 

But as for the common publicans, the colletors or re- 
ceivers, as many of the Socii were, they are {poken of with 
great contempt, by Heathens as well as Jews; and parti- 
cularly by Theocritus, who faid, that among the beatts of 
the wildernefs, bears and lions are the moft cruel; among 
the. beafts of the city, the publican ard parafite. 

The reafon of this general hatred was, without doubt, 
their rapine and extortion: for having a fhare in the farm of 
the tribute, at a certain rate, they were apt to opprefs the 
people with illegal exactions, to raife as large a fortune as 
they could for themfelves. Befides, publicans were parti- 
cularly odious to the Jews, who looked upen them to be the 
inftruments of their fubjeCtion to the Roman emperors; to 
which they generally held it finful for them to fubmit. So 
that paying tribute to the Roman emperor they looked upon 
to be a virtual acknowledgment of his fovereignty. This 
was, therefore, a peculiar grievance, and created an averfion 
to the colleGtors, as the inftruments of illegal oppreflion, 
apart from all confideration of their rapacious practices. 
Moreover, the Jews, who accepted the office of publicans, 
were on that account hated of their own nation equally with 
heathens: and according to the rabbies it was a maxim; a 
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religious man, who becomes a publican, is to be driven out 
- of the fociety of religion. 

Neverthelefs, fome of the publicans in Judea were honeft 
perfons, and refpeéted on account of both their character 
and fubftance. Such a one was Levi or Matthew. (See 
Luke, v. 29. Matt. ix. 10. Mark, ii. 14.) No hint oc- 
curs ef any unjuft practices which Levi had been guilty of, 
in the poft which he had occupied ;’ and from the great 
opennefs and impartiality with which the evangelifts have 
written their hiftory, it is reafenable to conclude, there was 
no exception againft Matthew’s charaéter, befides his em- 
ployment, which undoubtedly was not reputable. Publi- 
cans, who were Jews, are fo often mentioned in the gofpels, 
that Dr. Lardner feems almoft inclined to think that the 
Roman tribute was collected for the moft part by Jews. 
The Romans might make choice of this method. The Jews 
that were thus employed became odious, but the Roman 
government was relieved. In moft provinces our author 
conceives that natives were employed in the towns as under- 
colleGtors, and that the receivers-general, or other fuperior 
officers, were only Romans. The publicans were far from 
being beloved in any province; the Romans might, therefore, 
judge it prudent to employ fome natives in colleéting taxes ; 
and it is probable, that in all places fome would be found, 
who were willing to make an advantage of the fubjeCtion of 
their country, and accept places under the Romans their 
matters. : 

Pusiicans was alfo a name given to the Arnoldifts and 
Albigenfes. 

PUBLICANDIS, Regula de. See Rute. 

PUBLICATION, Pusticatio, the a& of promul- 
gating, or making athing known to the world. 

By the canons, publication is to be made of the banns 
of marriage three times before the ceremony can be folem- 
nized ; without efpecial licence to the contrary. See Mar- 
RIAGE. 

PUBLICATION, in Law, is ufed of depofitions of wit- 
neffes in a caufe in chancery, in order to the hearing ; and 
rules may be given to pafs publication, which is a power to 
fhew the depofitions openly, and to give out copies of 
them, &c. ‘The caufe is then ripe to be fet down for hear- 
ing, which may be done at the procurement of the plaintiff, 
or defendant, before either the chancellor or the matter of 
the rolls, according to the difcretion of the clerk in court, 
regulated by the nature and importance of the fuit, and the 
arrear of caufes depending before each of them refpectively. 

There is alfo a publication of a will, which is a folemnity 
requifite to the making thereof, by declaring it to be the lait 
will of the teftator, in the prefence of a number of witnefles ; 
and a will, which hath been made many years, may be new 
publifhed, with additions, and that makes it equivalent to a 
new will. 3 Nelf. Abr. 27. 

PuBLicaTION of Libels. See Lrset. 

PUBLIUS, Syrus, in Biography, a celebrated com- 
pofer of the dramatic pieces called Mimes, was a native of 
Syria, and was brought, while young, in the condition of 
a flave, to the Roman capital. He had the happinefs to 
fall into good hands, and his mafter afforded him an excel- 
lent education, and then liberated him. He became diftin- 
guifhed in the time of Julius Czfar; and after the death of 
Laberius, fucceeded him with ftill greater applaufe on the 
mimetic theatre. His writings, of which fragments only 
remain, were held in high eftimation by Julius Cefar, Caffius 
Severus, and Seneca. Thefe fragments have been pub- 
lifhed, with thofe of Laberius, and other writers, illuftrated 
by the notes of various critics. The beit edition is faid to 
be that of Havercamp and Preyger, 1708. 
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PUBNA, in Geography, a town of Bengal, in the circar 
of Bettooriah ; 28 miles S.S.E. of Nattore. N. lat. 24° 2!, 
E. long. 89° 23’. 

PUC, a lake of Mexico, in the fouth part of the pro- 
vince of Yucatan; 30 miles in length, and io in its greatelt 
breadth ; communicating by a river with the bay of Hon- 
duras. 

PUCARA, atown of Peru, in the diocefe of La Plata ; 
65 miles W. of Caravaya. 

PUCCA, in Commerce. See Maunp. 

PUCCASERAT, in Geography, a town of Bengal; 25 
miles E.S.E. of Biffumpour. 

PUCCOON, in Botany. See SANGUINARIA. 

PUCCULOE, in Geography, a town of Bengal, capital 
of the circar of Attyah; 94 miles E. of Moorfhedabad. 
N. lat. 24° ro’. E. long. go° 7!. 

PUCELAGE, in Natural Hiflory, a name by which 
fome authors among the French have called the porcelain- 
fhells. : 

PUCELLAGE, PuceELLacium, in an ancient manu- 
{cript written pucllagium, denotes the ftate of virginity, or 
maidenhead. 

PUCERON, the name given by naturalifts to a {mall 
infeét of a peculiar nature, frequently found on the young 
branches of trees and plants, often in fuch clufters as wholly 
to cover them. 

The puceron is a {mall animal, but very numerous in the 
feveral genera and f{pecies ; infomuch that Reaumur has ob- 
ferved that there is fcarcely a vegetable to be found, either 
in the fields or gardens, that has not its peculiar fpecie of 
puceron to feed on its juices. M. de la Hire, of the Paris 
Academy, has left many curious particulars in regard to thefe 
animals, in the Memoirs of the year 1703 ; and M. Leeu- 
wenhoeck, and others fince, have given figures and defcrip- 
tions of feveral of the fpecies. ' 

Pucerons are all viviparous arimals, and that after a very 
finglar manner. It is to be obferved, that the name is 
{carcely more expreffive of the creature, than fome of the 
others given of late to infeéts; that of the polype to a crea- 
ture which has no legs or feet at all, 1s very improper; as 
that of the puceron hardly lefs fo, as it would naturally lead 
us to imagine, that the creature thus called was able to hop 
like a flea, whereas, in reality, it is very flow in its motion, 
and feldem fo much as walks. * 

Thefe creatures have fix legs, which are extremely {mall 
and flender ; and which, when the animal is at its full growth, 
are loaded with a weight fo large, that they feem {carcely 
able to fupport it. Some of the {pecies arrive at a tolerable 
bignefs from common obfervation ; but the greater number 
are too {mall to be accurately feen without the afliftance of 
glaffes. Among thefe infects there are great numbers that 
in their full perfeétion have wings, and become a fort of 
little flies: thefe are diftinguifhed from the others by the 
name of a/ated pucerons. 

Thofe fpecies which never become winged, have nothing 
of the appearance of the caterpillar kind; having not long 
but fhort bodies, and much refembling flies whofe wings had 
been taken off. All the fpecies. have antenne or horns ; 
but thefe in the feveral kinds are very different from one 
another, fome being very fhort, and others as remarkably 
long ; and of thefe laft kinds, fome carry them ftraight be- 
fore the head, as is the ufual cuftom, and otherscarry them 
laid along over their backs ; in fome of thefe the horns are 
longer than the body. But befide thefe antenne, the 
greater number of thefe creatures have two other horns or 
{pines placed in a very fingular manner behind them near the 


tail. They are placed at fome diftance at their origin, but 
they 
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they become more diftant as they go out from the body. 
Thefe aremuch thicker and much fhorter than the antennz ; 
and there are among the various kinds of them, fome which 
a€tually want them, and others which appear to want them, 
though they have them in reality ; and others have in the 
places of them certain round fpots, which ftand juit where 
they fhould, and feem deftined to perform their funtions. 

The feveral kinds of pucerons differ greatly in colour. 
The greater number of them are green; but many are 
brown, fome yellow, and fome are black. In Auguft the 
rofe-trees afford a vaft number of them of a pale red, and 
fome exactly of the colour of the damafk rofe; in fome 
other months of the year we find green ones on the rofe- 
trees. The fycamore and feveral other plants afford green 
ones in the fummer, and red ones in November; and there 
feems no doubt, but that thefe are the fame individual 
animals which change colour, the leaves and juices of the 
plants being not capable of affording them the fame fort 
of nourifhment at fome times that they do at others. Some 
of them alfo are of a dufky colour, and others bright and 
fhining, as if varnifhed over. Thofe of the willow, of the 
poppy, and fome other plants, are of a cloth-like appear- 
ance, and fome refemble velvet ; others, as thofe of the 
apricot, and of the catch-fly, are fhining, as if covered with 
the fineft lacquer. Some appear of the colour of bronze 
metal, when it has its higheft polifh ; fuch are thofe of the 
tanfy, and fome other plants. ‘The largeft kind are found 
on the oak and other trees. The goofeberry-bufh affords 
a {pecies that are of the colour of mother-of-pearl ; and, 
in general, the fkin or covering of thofe f{pecies which are 
thus bright and fhining, is much harder and firmer than 
that of the others. The more ufual fpecies are all over 
of one colour, but there are fome others which are fpotted; 
that of the common wormwood is prettily fpeckled with 
black and brown; thofe of the forrel are green in the 
middle, and black at each extremity; and there are fe- 
veral others, as of the willow, &c. that are variegated with 
thefe two colours. 

It is not certain, however, that all the fpecies are pecu- 
liar to the plants upon which they are found; for it has been 
obferved, that when a plant of the common wormwood has 
been full of them, by fome accident they all have left it to 
fix themfelves upon plants in the neighbourhood, which 
had juices of a lefs difagreeable talte. Thefe creatures al- 
ways live in companies; we never find them fingly on 
plants ; and very feldom otherwife than in extremely great 
numbers. In plants they faften themfelves on every part ; 
but in trees they only feize upon the leaves and young 
fhoots, and they ufually cover thefe entirely, leaving no part 
to be feen. 

The elder is the tree on which they are of all others the 
moft plentifully produced, and on which they are obferved 
in their feveral {tages with the greateft accuracy and eafe. 
They often cover the thick green roots of this tree for many 
inches together, and fometimes for many feet ; and they are 
always placed fo clofe together, that they touch in every 
part, and fometimes they lie in two beds, one over another. 
Thefe are of a greenifh-black. If they are obferved on 
the branches undifturbed, theyare always found to be per- 
fectly quiet, and feem to pafs their whole lives in inaction ; 
but they are all this time doing the moft neceflary bufinefs 
of life, that is, fucking in their own nourifhment from the 
juices of the tree. They do’ this by means of a fine flender 
trunk, which eafily efcapes the naked eye ; but it is always 
found by the microfcope, and it is by means ef this that 
they pierce the bark of the tender parts of the vegetables, 
and get at their juices. 


The trunk is ufually of two-thirds’ 


of the length of the body; but when they are moving on, 
it is always applied fo clofely under the belly, that it is not 
feen. 

When there are two feries of thefe infeéts placed one over 
another, they are always more loofely placed in the upper 
feries, and thefe are ufually the larger, and the nimbler in 
all their motions. In this cafe they have no power of 
fucking the plant ; for befide that it is clofe covered with 
the other feries, their trunks are not long enough to reach 
and penetrate it from the height at which they ftand above 
it. Thefe, therefore, are fuch as have no farther need of 
nourifhment, bnt are employed in propagating their - 

M. Reaumur faw them brought forth; and indeed Mr. 
Leeuwenhoek long before faw, by the help of microfeopes, 
the young animals perfectly formed, though extremely mi- 
nute, in the bodies of the full-grown females. 

They are a fort of animal which propagates fo quickly, 
that ufually there are many females on the fame leaf or 
branch of a plant in labour at the fame time; and_ their 
fecundity is fo great, that when they have once begun to 
bring forth young ones, they feem to continue it inceflantly 
for a long time together. They will often bring forth fif- 
teen or twenty fucceflively, and if their bodies be a little 
{queezed afterwards, there are forced out of them a vait 
number of others lefs mature. 3 

Thefe little infeéts are extremely plentiful on many dif. 
ferent trees, and are very eafily obferved in their = 
{tages and progreffions by a curious fearcher after them; 
but if at any time they are not fo eafily found, the perfor 
who feeks after them may be conduéted to them by the 
ants, which he will find moving in great numbers on the 
trees and plants where they are, and pointing out the way to 
them. . 

M. Leeuwenhoek, Hartfoeker, and others, have obferved 
this, and have fuppofed that the ants fed on them, by their 
frequenting the places where they are found; but that is 
far from being the cafe, the ants, on the contrary, feem 
to love them as friends. We may eafily find out the reafon 
of the ants following the clufters of pucerons, without doing 
them any injury, when we confider that the ants love fugar 
and all {weet things, and the places about which the pu- 
cerons are, have ufually the cavities filled with a thick 
faccharine matter, and this the ants feed upon. 

The moft natural opision would feem, that this was the 
juice of the tree fimply extravafated ; but experience fhews 
that it has another erigin: it is really the excrement of 
thefe pucerons; they receive no folid food into their boe 
dies, all that is conveyed into them coming through their 
trunk, which is an extremely fine pipe ; and as none but a 
very thin and pure juice can be received through fuch an 
organ, it is no wonder that the creature, which lives whelly 
upon it, fhould void no folid excrements. The drops of 
this liquor are not fo frequently found on the leaves of 
plants as might be expected, and that becaufe many of them 
are immediately devoured by the ants, and many others are 
dried up by the fun ; but they may always be found col- 
leéted in fome quantity ia the bladders of the elm, and other 
trees inhabited by thefe creatures, as there the liquor is de- 
fended from the heat of the fun, and is fafe from being 
devoured. 

The puceron, like moft other infects, changes its {kin three 
or four times before it arrives at its full growth. Thhefe ex- 
uvie perfectly refemble the animal in its natural ftate, the legs 
and other parts being all in their proper places ; but what- 
ever is the colour of the fpecies of puceron, thefe fkins which 
it cafts are whitifh. 

The male and female pucerons, as they are ufually fup- 
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pofed to be, differ greatly from one another in form, even in 
their time of growing, Hue much more eminently at the 
time of their maturity, the male having then wings, which 
the females never have. Lecuwenhoek and others, who have 
treated of thefe animals, have fuppofed that they all be- 
came at length little flies, that is, were winged ; but this is a 
great error. ’ 

_Notwithftanding, however, the general opinion, that the 
winged pucerons are all males, and the unwinged ones fe- 
males, it appears that their manner of generation is yet 
unknown to us. ‘This opinion was formed too hattily 
by fome from a fuppofed analogy of thefe and other infets ; 
but later obfervations prove that this is not ftri@tly the cafe: 
for that the winged ones, as well as the others, bring forth 
young ones. Some have fuppofed, that thefe winged and 
naked pucerons were the offspring of different families of fe- 
veral {pecies living together ; but the contrary is proved by 
this, that the winged ones are found to produce fome 
winged and fome naked ones; and the naked to produce 
both kinds in the fame manner. Some have imagined, that 
they found the male pucerons among the others, obferving 
fome of a flatter fhape, in whofe bodies there were never 
found any young ones, as there always were in the others, 
. even when they were very young ;_ but thefe have been fince 
found to be only fuch females as had already brought forth 
their offspring. 

The young pucerons being themfelves filled with embryos, 
and that in every individual, fo that all that have been ever 
examined appear mothers, has given many ftrange ideas of 
the manner of their generation: many have imagined them 
all to be hermaphrodites: and as no copulation has ever 
been obferved among them, they are by fome fuppofed 
to be able to impregnate each itfelf. The later opinion, 
however, is, that when a female is once impregnated by a 
male, fhe will bring forth young ones already impregnated 
with others, and thus to the third or fourth fucceffion ; 
fo that copulation is only neceflary to thefe animals once 
in three or four generations, and the children and children’s 
children of an old puceron that has had congrefs with a 
male, will bring forth young ones without having ever had 
any fuch congrefs. Reaumur’s Hift. Inf. vol. vi. p. 9, &c. 
See Woop-Puceron, OaK-Puceron, &c. 

Puceron, Bladder, a fort of puceron that lives in bladders 
on the leaves of trees. See Pucrron, /upra. 

We often obferve on the leaves of different trees, a fort 

of roundifh bladders, which only adhere to the leaf by a 
fhort pedicle: thefe are a fort of {mall galls, and their 
figure varies much in the different kinds; fome are lefs 
round than others, and many are very rough on the fur- 
face, and fometimes they are long, terminating in a point, 
and being broader at the bafe than in any other part, 
si: fuftaimed by no pedicle, but fixed immediately to the 

eaves. 

The elm and afh affords us more frequent inftances of thefe 
than any other trees, and very often on the firft of thefe 
. they grow to the bignefs of a nut, and fometimes much 
larger ; and when they are grown to their full fize, they 
often take up the whole furface of the leaf. When thefe 
bladders are opened, they are found to contain a large num- 
ber of pucerons. 

If thefe bladders are examined at the time when they are 
but newly rifen, which ufually is the beginning of June, on 
opening them there is ufually found in them only one 
puceron, and that always a female big with young; and in 
-others more advanced, the parent infect is found furrounded 
with different numbers of her young ones. Thefe bladders 
have all of them at firft only one female puceron ; but after- 
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wards they have more, as they become larger; and the 
largeft of all are ufually found filled with a prodigious num- 
ber of young ones. ‘The newly rifen bladders are always 
found clofe and firm in every part ; the aperture, at which 
the female puceron had entered, being ufually neatly and 
clofely ftopped up. The queftion is, how this bladder was 
formed ? 

The method of the formation of them feems to be this: 
as foon as the female puceron is produced, fhe fixes her 
trunk into the leaf to fuck its juices; the confequence of 
this in all the pucerons is, that the furface of the leaf fepa- 
rates a little from the nervous part. In the common cafes, 
the creature takes uo advantage of this, but only continues 
fucking the juices; but in this kind, the female, as foon as 
fhe has made the feparation between the parts of the leaf, 
gets into the cavity that is formed there, by enlarging the 
orifice firft made by the trunk, till it will admit her body. 
When once in, fhe works forward in a {traight line, and the 
hole behind her foon clofes up, as there was no rupture, but 
only a {tretching open ef the parts of the leaf. The female 
thus finds herfelf m a fecure place, and the elevation fhe 
makes in the leaf is fcarcely perceivable, only appearing as an 
oblong {mall fpecies of gall. The mark of the aperture, at 
which fhe made her way in, is always to be feen at fome 
diftance behind her, though ufually very neatly clofed up: 
thus the whole continues till the creature produces her 
young. But then the fcene is quite altered; the young 
ones begin to fuck as foon as produced, and as they ufually 
feize upon the fides of the fmall gall, already formed for 
that purpofe, this derives more juices than otherwife would 
flow into it ; and it begins to elevate itfelf much higher, and 
forms a tubercle of the fhape of a nut or pear. 

Its growth, in this cafe, is entirely analogous to that of 
the common galls on the branches of trees, &c. and all the 
difference in the fhape of the feveral bladders is owing to 
the manner of the young puceron fucking ; for if they fuck 
much at its bafe, that enlarges and becomes the broadeft 
part, as is the cafe in the conic and pointed ones; but if 
they let this alone, and fuck only the fides and upper part, 
they {well while this does not, and confequently this forms 
a fort of pedicle to the growing bladder. 

Pucreron, Baflard. See Fic-Jnfed, and Grus of the 

Ox. 

Pucreron, Earth. See EARTH. 

Puceron, Grub. See Grup. 

Puceron-E£ater, or Lion-Puceron. 

Puceron, Oak. See Oak. 

Pucreron, Ver. See VER Puceron. 

Puceron, Wood. See Woon. 

PUCHATUI, in Geography, atown of Ruflia, near the 
fea which feparates the continent of Afia from America. 
N. lat. 65° 50’. E. long. 188° 34’. 

PUCHELBACH, a town of Tyrol; 8 miles S.E. of 
Reutten. 

PUCHENSTAIN, a town of the duchy of Stiria; 
6 miles N. of Windifch Gratz. 

PUCHIMGONG, a town of Bengal; 48 miles S.E. of 
Dacca. : 

PUCHLACHTA, a town of Ruffia, in the govern- 
ment of Archangel, near the White fea; 56 miles N.N.W. 
of Oneg. 

PUCKARPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in Oude; 
8 miles S. of Bahraitch. : 

PUCKARYA, a town of Bengal; 23 miles N. of 
Goragot. 


PUCKASTER Cove, a creek or bay in the Englifh 
Channel, 


See Lion-Puceron. 
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Channel, on the fouth coaft of the Ifle of Wignt, a little 
eaft of Rocken End. 

PUCKAUN Beapy, in Natural Hiftory, a name given 
by the people of the Eaft Indies to a peculiar {pecies of or- 
piment, which they ufe in medicine. 

They find it on the hills and on the banks of rivers. It 
is prepared by feveral tedious proceffes, and then is given 
with fuccefs in a diabetes. 

PUCKBALL, a common name of a fpecies of muth- 
room, full of dutt. 

PUCKER, in Geography, a river of Hindooftan, one of 
the arms of the Indus, which runs into the fea. 

PUCKHOLI, atownof Afia, and capital of a diftria, 
in the country of Lahore, fituated at a confiderable diftance 
on the eaft of the Indus; and therefore it cannot occupy the 
{cite of the ‘ Peucelaotis’’ of Alexander, fince that lay on 
the weft bank of the Indus: but as Alexander advanced to 
this place, from the neighbouring diftri&t of Bazira, and the 
country of the Affacani, (i.e. Bijore and Afhenagur, which 
was the name of Sewad only a few centuries ago,) major 
Rennell very much fufpeéts that Peucelaotis was the ancient 
name of Puckholi, and that an alteration of boundary, 
which has frequently taken place in other provinces, may 
have confined its limits to the eaft fide of the Indus, in the 
prefent times; although it might anciently have extended 
further to the weft. The diftri€& called Puckholi, Sewad 
(or Sowhad), and Bijore, were the fcene of Alexander’s 
warfare on the weft of the Indus; all of which were fub- 
jected to regular authority, during the long and vigorous 
reign of Acbar. Rennell fuppofes Puckholi to have been 
the ** Pactya’”’ of Herodotus, (as well as the * Peucelaotis” 
of Arrian,) from whence Scylax fet out to explore the 
courfe of the Indus, under the orders of Darius Hyftafpes ; 
for it lies towards the upper part Of the navigable courfe of 
that river, being the frontier province of Hindooftan, eait 
of the Indus. The Ayin Acbaree gives its dimenfions at 
35 cofles by 25; and fays, that it is bounded on the fouth 
by the diftri&ts of Attock. Its eaftern limit is the river 
Kifhengonga; and the Indus takes its general courfe be- 
tween the provinces of Puckholi ard Sewad. Few parti- 
culars are known concerning it, except that the northern, 
and by far the greater part of it, is mountainous. Puck- 
holi, its capital, is 85 miles S.W. of Cafhmere. N. lat. 

Pagel 3. dong 72° 55t 

PUCKLE-NEEDLE, in Agriculture, the common name 
of atroublefome weed in hard tilled lands, among the wheat, 
injuring the fample in a high degree. It is with difficulty 
feparated from the grain. It is often known by the names 
ef fhepherd’s needle and beggar’s needle. See WEEp. 

PUCKO, in Geography. See Pausk. 

PUDAGERI. See Ponpicuerry. 

PUDAGUL, a town of South America, in Chili; 16 
miles \V. of St. Yago de la Nouvelle Eftremadura, 

PUDAMPOUR, atown of Bengal; 37 miles W.N.W. 
of Ramgur, 

PUDASJARVI, a town of Sweden, in the government 
of Ulea; 44 miles N.E. of Ulea. 

PUDDAMBALLY, a town of Hindooftan, in the 
province of Cattack ; 35 miles W.S.W. of Cattack. 

PUDDAMPOUR, a town of Hindooftan, in the pro- 
vince of Cattack ; 8 miles FE. of Cattack. 

PUDDAMTOLA, a town of Hindooftan, in Orifla ; 
35 miles S.E. of Boad. 

PUDDANGARDE, a town of Hindooftan, on the 
coaft of Malabar ; io miles N. of Paniany. 

_PUDDAR, or Pappan, a river of Hindooftan, which 
Files in the country of Agimere, and difcharges itfelf 
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through feveral openings into the gulf of Cutch, 30 miles 
S.W. of Janagur. Some have fuppofed that the word 
«¢ Puddar’’? may be merely an appellative, and that the pro- 
per name of the river is Butlefs. This river periodically 
overflows a tract of low fenny land, on the weit of Ame- 
dabad. 

PUDDENING, ina Ship, a thick wreath or circle of 
cordage, tapering from the middle towards the end, and 
faftened about the main-maft and fore-mait of a flip, to 
prevent their yards from falling down, when the ropes by 
which they are ufually fufpended are fhot away in battle. 
The puddening is generally formed in the following manner : 
a {mall piece of rope, whofe length is twice the diameter of 
the maft, is {pliced together at the two ends; and being 
thus doubled and extended, a thimble is feized into each of 
After this a large quantity of parcelling 
is firmly wound about its furface, in fuch a manner*as to 
make it gradually larger from the two ends towards the 
middle. It is afterwards once or twice fewed with fpun- 
yarn throughout the whole length, to bind the parcelling 
more clofely, and render it more compaét; and the whole 
is completed by pointing it on the furface. Being then 
fitted with the laniard at one of the eyes, it is fixed about 
the matt by pafling the laniard alternately through both eyes 
or thimbles on the fore fide of the mait. Falconer. See 
Dorpuin. 

Puddenings are aifo ropes nailed to the arms ef the main 
and fore-yards near the ends, and then three or four at 
due diftances inwards one from another, in order to keep 
the robbins from galling or wearing afunder upon the 
yards, when the top-fail fheets are haled home. 

They call alfo thofe ropes which are wound about the 
rings of anchors, to fave the clinch of the table from being 
galled with the iron, by this name; fo that when the ring 
is fo ferved, it is called the puddening of the anchor. 

PUDDING-Fisu, in Jchthyology. See Sparus Ra- 
diatus. 

Puppinc-Gra/s, in Botany. See MentHa Pulegium. 

Puppinc-Pipe-Tree, the Englifh name of a genus of 
plants, called by botanical writers ca/fa. 

PuppinG-Stone, in Mineralogy, a term applied by Englifh 
lapidaries to an aggregate of oblong and rounded pebbles 
of flint, about the fize of almonds, and ufually black, im- 
bedded in a hard filiceous cement, of a light yellowifh- 
brown. This mineral fubftance is capable of receiving a 
very high degree of polifh, and was formerly much ufed in 
inlaying, and other ornamental works. It is chiefly pro- 
cured from the county of Effex. See OcuLatus Lafis. 

PUDDLE, a fmall hollow full of water, efpecially of 
that which is of the more dirty kind, as in roads or fields. 

Pupp.e alfo denotes loamy earth mixed up with water, 
to the confiftence of thin mortar, for fecuring the bottom 
and fides of a canal or refervoir from leaking. 

Puppe-Gutter, or Puddle-Ditch, is a ditch filled up with 
puddle, fo as to form a wall of that fubftance within any 
bank that is to retain a head of water; as aefb, Plate I. 
Canals, fig. 14. a 

PUDDLING-Boors are ftrong leathern boots, pro- 
vided for the men who perform the operation of puddling. 

PUDDOCK, in Agriculture, a term ufed to fignify a 
{mall inclofure. See Pappock. 

PUDDY, in Commerce, a meafure of capacity at Madras. 
The puddy by which oil, milk, and fome other liquids are 
fold, is the fame as that ufed for grain; and therefore 
7 fuch puddies are = 125 quarts. 

PUDENDA, in Anatomy, the external organs of genera. 
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tion in both fexes. The fingular word pudendum is often 
applied to the female. ° 

PUDENDAL Artery, a branch of the internal iliac 
diftributed principally to the organs of generation. See 
ARTERY. 

PUDENDUM denotes a thing to be afhamed of. 
Hence, pudendum virile, and pudendum muliebre. See Gr- 
NITAL. 

It is remarkable, that among the fifh-tribe, all that are 
oviparous have no pudenda, properly {peaking ; that is, 
they have no penis or vulva, unlefs the ovaria of the females, 
and the veficule feminales of the males, may be called by 
that name. 

The viviparous fifh, on the other hand, as the cetaceous 
fifh in particular, and many kinds of the cartilaginous, have 
the penis and vulva, diftinétly and properly fo called. Ar- 
tedi Ichthyolog. 

PupenpuM Regale. See APHRODITA. 

PUDGDARGONG, in Geography, a town of Hin- 
dooftan, in Goondwana ; 38 miles N. of Nangpour. 


PUDGLA, a town of Anterior Pomerania, and ifland’ 


of Ufedom, the principal place of a bailiwick ; 6 miles N.E. 
of Ufedom. 

PUDIANO, in Ichthyology, called alfo pediano, and by 
others vermelho, apaimixira, and tetimixira, a fifh of the fize 
of a middling pearch, but not fo broad as that fifh. Its 
whole body is of a gold yellow; but that the upper part of 
its head, and its back, to the end of the back-fin, are of a 
very beautiful purple; the rim or edge of the belly-fin is 
alfo purple, and the reft of a gold yellow. It is a whole- 
fome and well-tafted fith. 

Pouprano Verde, the name of an American fifh of a very 
remarkable colour, and very well-tafted and wholefome. 

It is of an oblong fhape, and its ufual fize is about ten 
fingers long, and three broad in the broadeft part ; for to- 
wards the tail it is but about half that breadth. 

PUDICA Inverna, in Anatomy, the fame as the pu- 
dendal artery. The pudice externe arteries come from the 
fernoral. 

Pupica Planta, in Botany. See Mimosa. 

PUDICOTTA, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, 
in Coimbetore ; 12 miles N.W. of Caroor.—Alfo, a town 
of Hindooftan, in Marawar; 10 miles N.N.E. of Tru- 
mian. 
~ PUDIMO, a fmall-ifland on the eaft fide of the gulf of 
Bothnia. N. lat. 63° 18!. E. long. 21° 42’. 

PUDMAH, a town of Bengal; 20 miles N.N.E. of 
Palamow. 

PUDMOUL, atown of Hindooftan, in Bahar; 18 miles 
N.N.E. of Hajipour. 

FUDOGA, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Olonetz, on the eaft coaft of the lake Onezfkoe; 108 miles 
E. of Olonetz. N. lat. 61° 36’. E. long. 36° 30’. 

PUDOL, a town of Ruflia, in the province of Ufting ; 
124 miles N. of Ufting. 

PUDSER, a town of Bengal; 13 miles N. of Nat- 
tore. 

PUDSEY, a large townfhip and chapelry, in the parifh 
of Calverley, and wapentake of Morley, welt riding of 
Yorkthire, is fituated at the diftance of 4 miles E. from the 
town of Bradford, and 197 N. from London, This town- 
fhip confifts of Middle, Nether, and Over Pudfey, which 
together contain, according to the population returns of 
1811, 997 houfes.and 4697 inhabitants. It is indebted for 
its origin to a fociety of Moravians, chiefly emigrants from 
Germany, who fettled here in 1748 ; and for its progreflive 
improvement to the increafe of its manufactures. The Mo- 
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ravians have hete a chapel, refeétory, dormitory, f{chool, 
and chair-houfes, upon the plans generally adopted by that 
very peculiar, but fober and induftrious, feét of Chriftians. 

PUEBLO, a town of Spain, in Galicia, near the At- 
lantic; 25 miles S.S.W. of Santiago. N. lat. 42° 32!. 
W. long. 8° 51'.—Alfo, a town of Spain, in the province 
of Grenada; 5 miles N.N.E. of Huefca.—Alfo, a town 
of Spain, in Aragon; 16 miles S. of Saragofla. 

Purs_o d’ Alcocer, atown of Spain, in Eftremadura; 39 
miles E. of Merida. 

Pursto de los Angelos, atown of Mexico, and capital of 
the province of Tlafcala. The buildings, generally of 
ftone, are lofty and elegant ; the ftreets are broad, clean, 
and regular, interfeéting one another at right angles: in the 
centre of the city is a large {quare, faid to be equal, if not 
fuperior, to that of Mexico. On three fides it is adorned 
with uniform porticoes, occupied by fhops full of all kinds 
of rich commodities; and on the other fide is the grand 
cathedral, with a beautiful front and two lofty towers, all of 
{tone, in the modern tafle. It is now the fee of a bifhop, 
tranflated hither from Tlafcala. It has feveral churches, 
befides the cathedral, and alfo convents, well built and richly 
adorned: the beft felts in the country are made in this city, 
befides which it has alfo a mint and a glafs-houfe. The num- 
ber of houfes is eftimated at fixteen or feventeen hundred. 
A {mall river runs through the town, and the adjacent val- 
ley produces vines, and all fortsof European fruits. In its 
vicinity are feveral forts of mineral waters ; 7 miles E.S.E: 
of Mexico. N. lat. 29° 35’. W. long. 99° 40!. 

Pwesto Cordova, a town of South America, in the 
province of St. Martha, on the coaft of the Spanifh Main ; 
zo miles S. of St. Martha. 

Pursxo de los Infantes, La, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Seville; 13 miles N. of Carmona. 

Pursto More, a town of South America, in the por- 
vince of Chocos ; 20 miles E.S.E. of Zittara. 

Pursio Nuevo, a town of Mexico, in the province ef. 
Veragua, near the Pacific ocean.—Alfo, a bay on the coaft 
of Catalonia. N. lat. 42° 24!. E. long. 3° 6'!.—Allfo, a 
town of Seuth America, in the province of St. Martha; 
62 miles S. of St. Martha.—Alfo, a town of South Ame- 
rica, in the province of Caraccas; 10 miles N.N.W. of 
Varinas.—Alfo, atown of South America, in the govern- 
ment of Caraccas ; 20 miles N.E. of Segovia Nuevia. 

PuEsLo de Sanabria, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Leon ; 37 miles S.W. of Aftorga. 

Pursto Viejo, a town of Mexico, in the province of 
Nicaragua; 40 miles N.W. of Leon. 

PUECHBERG, a town of Auftria; 8 miles S. of 
Kirchfchlag. 

PUEGOS, or Siquror, one of the Philippine iflands, 
{mall, but well-peopled with brave and warlike inhabitants ; 
50 miles N. from the W. part of Mindanao. 

PUELCHES, inhabitants of the mountains of Chili, 
in South America, now united with the ftate of Araucana, 
who are more rude and favage than the others. Their name 
fignifies Eaftern men. _ They are of a tall ftature, and fond 
of the chace, fo that they often change their’ habitations, 
and even detach colonies to the eafterna fides of the Andes, 
as far as the lake Naguelgapi, and the fhores of the Atlan- 
tic, in the wide plains of Patagonia. The Araucans highly 
efteem thefe mountaineers for their bold fervices in war, and 
their lafting fidelity to the confederacy. 

PUENTE de Arcobifpo, a town of Spain, in New Qaf- 
tile, on the Tagus; 50 miles W.S.W. of Toledo. 

PuENTE del Congofter, a town of Spain, in Old Caftile ; 37 
miles W.N.W. of Avila. 
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Puente d’ Eume, atown of Spain, in Galicia ; 8 miles 
N. of Betanzos. 

Punrnte de Gonzalo, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Cordova ; 13 miles W. of Lucena. 

Puente de la Reyna, a town of Spain, in Navarre ; two 
miles S.S.W. of Pamplona. 

PUERCO, an ifland in the bay of Panama, behind which 
veffels may anchor with fafety. 

Purrco. See Green Key. 

PUERI Atmentraru. See ALIMENTARII- 

PUERILE Srvyte. See Styte. 

PUERILITY, in Difcourfe, is by Longinus defined to 
be a thought, which, by being’too far fetched, becomes 
flat andinfipid. Puerility, he adds, is the common fault of 
thofe who affeét to fay nothing but what is brilliant and ex- 
traordinary. 

PUERITIA, or Cuiipuoop, in the Civil Law, denotes 
the age of minors from feven to fourteen, which was divided 
into two equal parts ; from feven to ten and a half, which 
was etas infantie proxima ; and from ten and a half to four- 
teen, which was etas pubertati proxima; during which ftage 
they were punifhable, if found to be doli capaces, or capable 
of mifchief ; but with many mitigations, and not with the 
utmoft rigour of the law. See Acer. 

PUERO, in Geography, atown of the province of Da- 
rien; 32 miles E.N.E. of St. Maria de Darien. 

PUERORUM Episcorpus. See Episcopus and Boy- 
BisHop. 

PUERPERAL Convutstons, in Medicine, convulfions 


occurring during, or immediately previous to the a&t of par- 


turition. 

Under the article Convurstons we mentioned briefly, 
that, in the puerperal ftate, women are liable to a fevere and 
dangerous modification of thefe affections, which requires a 
prompt and decided praétice. The importance and pecu- 
fiarity of the convulfive paroxyfms, under thefe circum- 
ftances, as well as the prevalence of fome difference of opi- 
nion among refpeGtable authors on the fubject, render a more 
particular notice of them neceffary. Without repeating, 
therefore, any of the general dodtrines before detailed, we 
fhall briefly ftate the circumftances peculiar to convulfions 
occurring in the puerperal ftate. _ 

The great general fympathy of the whole habit, with 
the uterine fyftem in females, is a fubje&t of common obfer- 
vation ; and the mobility of the nervous fyftem is confider- 
ably increafed in conneétion with the changes that take 
place in the uterus during the progrefs of pregnancy ; 
whence the conftitution is unufually hable to fuffer, during 
this period, from any inordinate caufes of irritation. This 
increafed irritability of the habit, then, may be confidered 
as the principal predi/pofing caufe of puerperal conyulfions : 
but the predifpofition is farther increafed by th2 exiftence of 
a fanguine temperament, and an habitual tendency to ner- 
vous and hyfterical complaints, as well as by a plethoric 
condition. In conftitutions of this nature, therefore, the 
occurrence of convulfions fhould be more atively anticipated, 
when the following premonitory fymptoms are obferved. 

If, at the beginning or during the progrefs of labour, the 
patient complains of giddinefs, dimnefs of fight, of a ring- 
ing noife in the ears, and violent piercing head-ache, and 
more efpecially if fhe fighs deeply, and exhibits figns of in- 
echerence of ideas, or flight delirium, the probability of 
approaching convulfions may be foreboded. This foreboding 
will be ftrengthened, if there is at the fame time a fullnefs of 
the neck, with an enlargement of the features of the face, 
and a ftaring or protrufion of the eyes, implying a confider- 
able determination of the fluids to the head. Sometimes alfo 
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acute pains at the ftomach, and vomiting, are among the pre- 
curfors of the fits, and fometimes there are rigors or fhiver- 
ings at the return of the pain-. Thefe fymptoms ufually 
continue for fome hours, and occafionally days, before the 
acceflion of the convulfve paroxyfms: but at length fome 
flight twitches are obferved about the mouth and eye-lids, 
which terminate in the complete and univerfal convulfion of 
the body. 

The paroxyfm of puerperal convulfions is commonly 
confidered as in all re{pects analogous to that of epilepfy, oc- 
curring in other circumftances. (See Eritersy.) And 
in a great meafure this view is correét: both Dr. Denman 
and Dr. Bland, however, have pointed out a ftrong analogy 
to apoplexy, which ufually characterifes the puerperal dii- 
eafe, and which, therefore, demonftrates the peeuliar prac- 
tice which it requires. This is marked by the prefence of 
fertor, or {noring, and acomatofe condition, in the intervals, 
ufually deemed peculiar to apoplexy ; and together with the 
frothing of the mouth, which is common to this conyulfion 
and epilepfy, Dr. Denman remarks, ‘ there is alfo a fharp 
hifping noile, produced by fixing the teeth, and by the fud- 
den motion of the under lip, as if attempts were made to 
retra€t the faliva back into the mouth; and by this noife,’’ 
he adds, ‘* I have generally been able to difcover the {tate 
of the patient, though fhe was in another room.’’ ( Intro- 
duction to Midwifery, vol. ii. p. 202. See alfo Bland’s Ob- 
fervations on human and comparative Parturition, p. 138.) 
Sometimes, however, the comatofe {tate does not continue 
through the intervals between the paroxyfms, but the patient 
recovers more or lefs completely the ule of her fenfes. 

The fits continue to recur at longer or fhorter intervals, 
if remedies are not employed, according to the ftate of the 
fyftem in general, and to the aétion of the uterus in particu- 
lar, with which they are much conneéted ; and they will thus 
return repeatedly, in fome cafes, until the delivery is ac- 
complifhed, in which they affift like ordinary pains; and 
then they generally ceafe fpontaneoufly, for they rarely oc- 
cur after delivery. In fome cafes, the proper remedies have 
had the effet of preventing a fecond paroxy{m: but in 
others, the firft fit has terminated the life of the patient, or, 
after repeated paroxy{ms and recoveries, death has at length 
occurred in the fit. The prognofis, indeed, is at the beft 
extremely uncertain: for fuch is the dangerous nature of the 
paroxyfm, that, although the fymptoms feem to wear the 
moft favourable afpe€t, any fingle acceffion may produce 
death. Yet Dr. Denman has juftly remarked, that the 
danger is not exa¢tly to be eftimated by the frequency of the 
returns ; fince this chiefly depends upon the frequency of 
the aétion of the uterus, and not upon an increafe of the 
caufe of the convulfions, Mauriceau deduces his prognofis 
more particularly from the condition of the patient in the 
intervals of the acceflions : if fhe lies in a ftate of total infen- 
fibility between the fits, the danger, he believes, is much 
greater than when fhe returns to her ufual fenfibility. 
Traité des Maladies des Femmes groffes, liv. ii. p. 335. 

Under the {tate of morbid irritability already noticed, fe- 
veral exciting caufes appear to produce the convulfions in 
different inftances. The painful diftenfion of the uterine 
pafflages, and particularly of the os uteri, which is the feat 
of much irritability, is the moft general fource of the con- 
vulfive actions; whence thefe convulfions are much more 
common in a firft labour, than in fubfequent parturitions, 
when the relaxation is more eafily accomplifhed ; and it has 
been frequently remarked, that any attempt to aflift the dila- 
tation of the os uteri has brought on, continued, or increafed 
the convulfions. Violent mental emotions have alfo been 
obferved to produce thefe attacks. A fevere fit of ms 
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for inftance, has been known to induce them. But the de- 
preffing paflions appear to be more frequently the origin 
of them, fuch as grief, and the apprehenfion of future 
mifery. ‘ Unmarried women,” Dr. Denman _ obferves, 
“whofe unfortunate fituations render pregnancy an evil 
inftead of a blefling,’’? are peculiarly liable to be at- 
tacked by convulfions during labour, and to become 
maniacal after it. Sudden terror has alfo operated as an 
exciting caufe. Blows, falls, and even lefs violent cor- 
poreal agitations, fuch as dancing, or other confiderable 
mufcular exertions, have occafionally given rife to con- 
vulfions about the period of delivery : and internal irrita- 
tions, fuch as indigeftible food, or flatulent congeftions in 
the alimentary canal, or even diftenfion of the urinary blad- 
der, have proved the caufe of puerperal convulfions in thofe 
predifpofed in the way above-mentioned. 

The immediate or proximate caufe of thefe convulfions, 
however, is, without doubt, an over-excitement of the 
brain, from a great determination of blood to that organ. 
Diffe€tion after death, according to Dr. Denman, has 
ufually exhibited a general turgidity of the veflels of the 
brain, and of the membranes furrounding it; and Mr. 
Hewfon, in one cafe, found a {mall effufion of blood on its 
furface. 

The foregoing view of the fymptoms, caufes, and nature 
of the difeafe, feems to lead, then, diftin€tly to three indi- 
cations, with a view to the prevention and cure of puerperal 
convulfions ; viz. 1. To obviate the great determination of 
blood to the head; 2. To remove all fources of irritation, 
external and internal, as far as is practicable: and 3. To di- 
minifh the morbid irritability of the fyftem. 

The firf indication, and, indeed, the firft great obje& of 
practice in this formidable difeafe, is the removal of the 
over-diftenfion of the veflels of the brain. This end is ob- 
tained by b/ood-letting, which is to be employed freely, ac- 
cording to the obvious marks of determination to the head. 
It may be performed either in the arm, or from the jugular 
vein; but, on the whole, the latter is preferable. One co- 
pious bleeding has often entirely removed the convulfions, 
efpecially from the veflels in the immediate vicinity of the 


brain; and accident has fometimes effected, what art had. 


been too timid to accomplifh. Dr. Denman mentions a cafe 
which was related to him by Dr. Bromfield, in which, after 
a bleeding from the arm had been employed with little be- 
nefit, the orifice of the vein was re-opened during a fubfe- 
quent convulfion, anda confiderable quantity of blood loft ; 
from which time the convulfions ceafed. This evacuation 
fhould, therefore, be repeated, when the firft operation has 
not produced adequate relief, unlefs fome unufual ftate of the 
conttitution abfolutely interdi& it. 

The /econd indication may be fulfilled at the fame time, and 
the means will confift in the free ventilation of the room, 
by which the irritation of heat and foul air will be removed ; 
in the free evacuation of the bowels by purgatives and glyf- 
ters; in the ufe of the catheter, where the bladder appears 
to be diftended with urine ; in the application of fomenta- 
tions to the abdomen, or the ufe of the warm-bath, where 
there are cramps or pains in the belly ; and in the endeavour 
to tranquillize the mind, by removing all caufes of anger, 
and oppofing the tendency to grief, fear, or defpondency, by 
infpiring hope and confidence. 

The third indication, with a view te relieve the morbid ir- 
ritability of the whole frame of the patient, can only be at- 
tempted with fuccefs, or even with fafety, after a fufficient 
evacuation by blood-letting has been accomplifhed. ‘The ad- 
miniftration of opiates or other anodynes, previous to the 
reduction of the morbid fullnefs of the brain, can only be 
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expected to increafe the evil, by the ftimulation which is 
combined with their narcotic power. When the firtt obje& 
has been effeéted, however, a full dofe of laudanum, i. ¢. 
from twenty-five to forty drops, may be adminiftered with 
confiderable advantage. Perhaps, however, the hyofcya- 
mus, which is poffefled of lefs ftimulant power, and has no 
tendency to confine the bowels, would be preferable to the 
preparations of opium in fuch cafes. Dr. Hamilton, the 
prefent profeffor of midwifery at Edinburgh, is in the habit of 
uniting camphor with the opium, under thefe circumftances, or 
of giving camphor alone, which he conceives to be lefs fti- 
mulating and equally foothing. The warm-bath may be re- . 
forted to if convenient, for the purpofe of calming the ge- 
neral irritability, and warm fomentations are Cae 
ufeful for the fame purpofe ; but in truth, after the imme- 
diate fource of the convulfions is removed by blood-letting, 
thefe fecondary expedients are of minor importance. 

It may be proper to obferve, before we conclude, that 
fome practitioners have afferted the propriety of affifting 
the delivery immediately, without waiting till the os uteri 1s 
fufficiently dilated by the natural efforts to admit of a ready 
extraction of the child. But both reafon and experience 
have decided on the propriety of defifting from any attempt 
to dilate the os uteri, fince the very attempt is liable to ex~ 
cite the paroxyfms. If the firft ftage of labour be patt, in- 
deed, before the convulfions come on, the paflage will be fo 
much. dilated as to admit of turning (efpecially if the mem- 
branes be not broken), or of delivery by the forceps or 
vectis. The comparative advantages of waiting have been 
clearly ftated by Drs. Bland and Denman, in the works to 
which we have referred in the courfe of this article. 

PueRPERAL Fever, in Midwifery, a fever incident to 
lying-in-women, and attacking them during or foon after 
ps For its hiftory and treatment, fee Lazour, Na- 
tural. 

The puerperal fever is, in fa&t, conneé&ted with an in- 
flammation of the peritoneum, or membrane lining the ab- 
domen and furrounding the inteftines, and differs from 
ordinary peritoneal. inflammation only in the circumftances 
peculiar to the puerperal ftate, which increafe the danger 
of the difeafe. The term puerperal fever fhould, therefore, 
be changed for that of puerperal peritonitis, or peritonitis puer- 
perarum, which conveys a more corre& notion of the nature 
of the difeafe. See PeRiToNITISs. 

PUERS, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Two Nethes, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri&t of Malines. The place contains 3664, and the 
canton 15,067 inhabitants, on a territory of 85 kiliometres, 
In nine communes. 

PUERTO de Acazut, La, a harbour on the coaft of 
Peru. N. lat. 14°.—P. de los Angelos, a harbour of the 
Pacific ocean, on the coaft of Mexico. N. lat. 15° 30/.— 
P. del Baylio Bucareli, a large bay on the W. coatft of the 
Prince of Wales’s Archipelago, difcovered in 1775 by 
fignor Quadra, in which is a great number of {mall iflands, 
N. lat. 55° 14! to 55° 40’. E. long. 226° 12! to 227° st, 
—P. de Bazan, a bay on the S.W. coait of the Prince of 
Wales’s Archipelago. N. lat. 54° 49/. E. long. 227° 16', 
—P. de Cabanas, a harbour on the N. coaft of the ifland of 
Cuba. N. lat. 23° 4!. W. long. 83° 6.—P. del Canae 
veral, a harbour on the S&S. coait of Pitt’s Archipelago, 
in the Canal de Principe. N. lat. 53° 32’, E. long. 
230° 16..—P. Cabello. See Port Cavallo.—P. Calvo, a 
harbour on the coait of Brafil. S. lat. 9° 10, W. long. 
34° 50'.—P. Carnero de Tucapel, a harbour on the coaft of 
Chili. S. lat. 37° 40'—P. Claro, a bay of the Pacific 
ocean, on the coaft of Darien. N. lat. 6° 52!.—P. del 
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Coral, a harbour on the coatt of Chili, a little N. of Val- 
divia.—P. Cordova y Cordova, a large bay of the North 
Pacific ocean, on the S. fide of the Prince of Wales’s 
Archipelago. N. lat. 54° 42! to 55°6'._ E. long. 227° 28! 
to 228°.—P. Cordova, a bay on the E. coaft of Prince 
William’s Sound, between Hawkins’s ifland and the W. 
coaft of America. Entrance N. lat. 60°37’. E. long. 
214° 13'—P. Defeada. See Port Defire.—P. Fal/o, a 
bay of the Pacific ocean, on the coalt of New Albion. 
N. lat. 32° 45’. E. long. 243° 6'.—P. E/condido, a har- 
bour in the Pacific ocean, on the coaft of Mexico. N. 
lat. 16° 12/.—P. Gravina, a bay or inlet of the Pacific 
ecean, on the W. coaft of N. America, and E. fide 
of Prince William’s Sound. Entrance N. lat. 60° 41!. 
E. long. 214° 11'.—P. del Governador, a harbour on 
the coaft of Chili, at the mouth of the Longotoma. 
S. lat. 31° 30..—P. del Ingles, a harbour of the Pacific 
ecean, on the coaft of Mexico. N. lat. 8° 56'.—Alfo, a 
harbour on the coaft of Chili, N. of the Caldera.  S. lat. 
26° 50!.—P. de los Innocentes, a harbour on the W. coatt of 
the ifland of Madre de Dios, in the Pacific ocean. S. lat. 
50° 44!.—P. de Machala, a harbour on the coaft of Peru. 
S. lat. 1° 20'.—P. AZagno, a {mall fea-port on the W. 
coatt of the ifland of Ivica, feven miles N. of Iviga. N. lat. 
38° 58’. E. long. 1° 22'.—P. de Malamacor, a narrow 
pafs in the mountains of Spain, N. of Valencia.—P. Maria, 
a fea-port on the S. coaft of Jamaica. N. lat. 18° 26’. W. 
long. 76° 40!.—P. Marin, a town of Spain, in Galicia, on the 
Minho; 12 miles S. of Lugo.—P. de Margues, a bay of the 
Pacific ocean, on the coaft of Mexico. N. lat. 17° 10!.— 
P. de Mota, a harbour on the S. coaft of the ifland of Cuba. 
N. lat. 20°. W. long. 77° 23!.—P. de Monte Moreno, a 
harbour on the W. coaft of America. S. lat. 23° 8/.— 
P. de la Natividad, a harbour on the coaft of Chili, at the 
mouth of the Lora.  S. lat. 34° 44!.—P. Natividad, a 
harbour on the W. coaft of America, in the province of 
Malifco. N. lat. 19° 44'W—P. de Ocana, a town of South 
America, in the province of St. Martha, on the river Mada- 
lena; 30 miles W.N.W. of Ocana.—P. Papudo, a harbour 
on the coaft of Chili. S. lat. 32° 20'.—P. de la Pofefion, 
or Realijo, a bay of the Pacific ocean, on the coalt of 
Mexico. N. lat. 12° 36'.—P. del Principe. See VILLE 
del Principe.—P. de Pinas, a harbour on the Pacific ocean, 
on the coaft of Darien. N. lat. 7° 30!.—P. Quemado,.a 
harbour on the coaft of Darien, in the Pacific ocean. N. 
lat. 7° 10'..—P. Quintero, a harbour on the coaft of Chili. 
S. lat. 32° 42'!.—P. Real, a fea-port town of Spain, in the 
province of Seville, near the mouth of the Guadalete; fix 
miles E. of Cadiz. N. lat. 36° 32'. W. long. 6° 30!.-— 
P. Revilla Gigedo, a bay on the N.W. part of Prince 
William’s Sound, on the W. coaft of N. America. N. lat. 
60° 56’. E. long. 213° 25'!.—P. de St. Antonio, a bay on 
the coaft of Darien, in the Pacific ocean. N. lat. 6° 28/. 
—P. de St. Antonio, a harbour on the coaft of Mexico. 
N. lat. 19° 55’.—Alfo, a harbour on the coaft of Chili. 
S. lat. 53° 8.—P. St. Juan, a harbour on the Pacific ocean, 
on the coat of Mexico. N. lat. 11° 32!.—P. St. Martin, 
a harbour in the gulf of California, on the coaft of Mexico. 
N. lat. 28° 15!.—P. Salinas, a bay of the Pacific ocean, on 
the coalt of Mexico. N. lat. 16° 36..—P. St. Pedro, a 
large bay on the Atlantic, on the coaft of Brafil, at the 
mouth of Rio Grande. S. lat. 31° 40'.—P. St. Yago, a 
{ea-port on the W. coaft of Mexico, in the province of 
Xalifco; 25 miles §. of Purification. N. lat. 19° 30/. 
W. long. 105° 46!.—P. de Santa Maria, El, a fea-port 
town of Spain, fituated in the bay of Cadiz, containing 
ene parifh, a hofpital, five convents, and from 8000 ta 
It 
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10,000 inhabitants; whofe chief trade is falt; feven miles 
N. of Cadiz. N. lat. 36° 38. W. long. 6° 25!.—P. de 
St. Vicente, a bay on the coaft of Chili, S. of Conception. 
—P. de Tintoque, a harbour in the Pacific ocean, on the 
coaft of Mexico. N. lat. 21° 3!:—P. de Topocalma, a har- 
bour on the coaft of Chili. S. lat. 34° 8!.—P. de Touro, a 
harbour on the coaft of Brafil. S. lat. 5° 1. W. long. 
35° 20!.—P. de Valdes, a bay on the N. part of Prince 
William’s Sound, about 14 miles long and two broad.—P. 
Vermejo, a harbour on the coaft of Peru. S. lat. 9° 42!.— 
P. Velho, a port on the coaft of Brafil. S. lat. 16° 10°.— 
P. Viejo, a harbour on the coaft of Peru; 10 miles E.N.E. 
of Monte Chrifti. S. lat. 9° 42'-—P. de la Velas, a har- 
bour in the Pacific, on the coaft of Mexico. N. lat. 
10° 35'.—Alfo, a harbour on the coaft of Peru. S. lat. 
25° 40. 

PUERTOLAS, a town of Spain, in Aragon; eight 
miles N. of Ainfa. 

PUERTOS, Los, a town of South America, in the 
province of Venezuela, E. of the river, which forms a 
communication between the gulf of Venezuela and lake 
Maracaybo; 15 miles N.N.E. of Maracaybo. 

PUFF-BALL, the common Englifh name fer the 
fungus pulveris lentus, or lycoperdon. See LycopERDoN. 

The duft contained within this body, (which, when it is 
crufhed, flies out in an inconceivably fine powder, in form 
of a cloud of fmoak,) when examined by the microfcope, 
appears to be a multitude of regularly figured, though ex- 
tremely fmall bodies. Thefe require the moft powerful 
magnifiers to diftinguifh them, and are found to be little 

lobules of an orange colour, and fomewhat tranfparent ; 
and fo fmall, that the cube ef the diameter of a hair would 
be equal to a hundred and twenty-five thoufand of them. 
In other fpecies of this mufhroom, the globules are evi- 
dently feen to be fo many puff-balls, beg of a darker 
colour, and having each a little ftalk or tail; by means of 
thefe {talks they penetrate into the ground, when fhed from 
their parent plant. 

The duit of thefe mufhrooms is very hurtful to the 
eyes, and we have had inftances of perfons being blinded for 
a long time by it, with violent pain, {welling and inflam- 
mation; and this is probably owing to the fharpnefs of 
thefe almoft inconceivably minute ftalks or tails. Baker’s 
Microfcope, p. 255- 

PUFFENDORFF, Samust, in Biography, a learned 
hiftorian and jurift, was born in 1631 at Fleh, a village of 
Mifnia, near Chemnitz, where his father was a Lutheran 
minifter. He received the early part of his education under 
his father, and was fent to Leipfic to ftudy divinity, which 
he foon abandoned for the law. After refiding fome time 
at this univerfity he removed to Jena, and purfued the ma- 
thematics under the celebrated Weigel, and then applied 
himfelf to the law of nations, and the politics of the Ger- 
man empire, in which he became thoroughly verfed. In 
1658 he was appointed governer to the fons of Coyer, am- 
baflador of the court of Sweden to that of Denmark, 
whom he accompanied firft to Leyden, and then to Copen- 
hagen. When war broke out between the two kingdoms, 
all the houfhold of the Swedifh ambaflador was put under 
an arreft. Puffendorff, during the eight months of his con- 
finement, employed himfelf in commenting on the work of 
Grotius “ Onthe Rights of War and Peace,’’ and the political 
writings of Hobbes, and having arranged his obfervations, 
he publifhed them in 1660 with the title of «* Elements of 
Univerfal Jurifprudence.”? By this eflay he acquired fo 
much reputation, that the elector palatine founded, in his 
favour, a profeflorfhip of natural. law in the univerfity of 
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Heidelburg. In 1670 Charles XI., king of Sweden, con- 
ferred upon him the fame office in the univerfity of Lunden. 
While he was in that fituation, the publication of his great 
work on the law of nations, brought upon him an attack 
from profeflor Beckmann, who printed a libel againft him, 
for which he was banifhed the kingdom, Enraged at this 
punifhment, he fent Puffenderff a challenge, of which he 
wifely took no notice. When Schonen became the feat of 
war, he quitted Lunden, and went to Stockholm, where 
he was appointed royal hiitoriographer and counfellor 
of ftate, with the title of baron, and was engaged in writ- 
ing on Swedifh hiftory. He finally accepted the invitation 
of the eleétor of Brandenburg to refide at his court as 
counfellor of ftate, with the charge of writing the hiftory 
of the great eleétor, Frederic-William. Baron Puffendorff 
died at Berlin in 1694, leaving behind him a character of 
eat integrity and honour. His hiftorical works are as 
ollow: “ An Introduction tothe Hiltory of the principal 
‘States at prefent in Europe,’? with a ‘ Continuation.” 
«« Hiftory of ‘Sweden from the Expedition of Guftavus 
Adolphus into Germany to the Abdication of Chriftiana.”’ 
« Hittory of Charles Guitavus.”” ‘ Hiitory of Frederic- 
William II., the great Ele¢tor of Brandenburg.”? This was 
publifhed in two vols. fol. in 1696; it was drawn from the 
archives of the houfe of Brandenburg, underwent many re- 
trenchments in the courfe of printing, and complete copies 
are now rarely to be met with. Of his works on law are 
« Elementorum Jurifprudentie Univerfalis :”’ «« A Treatife 
on the Law of Nature and Nations.’? This work main- 
tains a place among the leading publications on the fubje&, 
and it is allowed, that the author has reétified and ex- 
tended the principles of Grotius. An abridgment of this 
work was publifhed under the title of ‘* Duties of a Man 
and a Citizen.” 

PurrenporFF, Isar1An, brother of the preceding, born 
in 1628, was educated at Leipfic, where he diftinguifhed 
himfelf, and took the degree of M.A. After various 
changes of fortune, he was made governor of the young 
count of Koningfmark, and was afterwards chancellor of 
the duchy of Bremen. In 1686 he was appointed am- 
baflador of the king of Denmark to the diet of Ratifbon, 
and died there in 1689. He is the author of a fatirical 
work, entitled « Anecdotes of Sweden, or Secret Hiftory 
of Charles XI.”? ~Moreri. 

PUFFIN, in Ornithology, a name by which fome call 
the Anas arética Clufii, or the northern duck, or Alca 
arctica of Linnzus. 

This bird weighs about twelve ounces; its length is 
twelve inches, and the breadth from tip to tip of the wings 
extended, twenty-one inches ; the bill is fhert, broad at the 
bafe, compreffed on the fides, and running up to a ridge, 
triangular, and ending in a fharp point; the bafe of the 
upper mandible is ftrengthened with a white, narrow, pro- 
minent rim, full of {mall holes; the bill near the head is of 
a blueifh-grey, and the lower part red ; in the former is one 
tranfverfe furrow, in the latter three furrows; and the fize 
of the bill varies in different birds; the noftrils are long 
and narrow ; the irides are grey, and the edges of the eye- 
lids of a fine crimfon; on the upper eye-lid is a fingular 
callous fubftance, grey, and of a triangular form; on the 
lower is another of an obleng form; the crown of the head, 
whole upper part of the body, tail and covert-feathers of 
the wing, are black ; the quill-feathers are of a dufky hue ; 
the cheeks are white, and full of feathers; the chin of the 
fame colour, bounded on each fide by a broad bed of grey; 
from the corner of each eye is a {mall feparation of the 
feathers, terminating at the back of the head; the neck is 
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encircled with a broad collar of black, but the whole lower 
part of the body is white; the tail is compofed of fixteen 
feathers, and black; the legs {mall, of an orange colour, 
and placed fo, far behind as to render it incapable of ftand- 
ing otherwife than in an ereét pofition, refting not only on 
the foot but the whole length of the leg, which circum- 
{tance makes the rife of the puffin from the ground very 
difficult; but when it gets on the wing, few birds fly 
longer or ftronger. 

Thefe birds frequent the coaft of feveral parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, but are moft numerous in Prieftholm 
ifle, off the coaft of Anglefea. They are birds of paflage, 
reforting there annually about the fifth or tenth of April; 
quit the place, and return twice or thrice before they fettle 
to burrow the firft week in May ; but fome diflodge the 
rabbits, and make ufe of their holes. The tafk of burrow- 
ing falls chiefly to the males, which alfo affift in incubation. 
The firft young are hatched in the beating of July, ta 
which the old ones difcover a very {trong affection, which 
ceafes at the ftated time of migration, taking place punc- 
tually about the eleventh of Auguft, when they leave fuch 
young as cannot fly to the mercy of the peregrine falcon. 
They lay only one egg, and the eggs are of very different 
forms. The fleth of thefe birds is exceedingly rank, as they 
feed on weeds and fifh, efpecially {prats; but when pickled 
and preferved in {pices, they are admired by thofe who love 
high eating. Dr. Caius tells us, that in his time the church 
allowed them in Lent inftead of fifh. They are taken by 
digging them out, or drawing them from their burrows with 
a hooked ftick. Their noife, when taken, is very difagree- 
able, being like the effort of a dumb perfon to fpeak. The 
winter refidence of this genus is but imperfectly known ; 
it is probable they live at fea, in fome more temperate 
climate, remote from land, forming thofe multitudes of 
birds which navigators obferve in many parts of the ocean; 
they are always found there at certain feafons, retiring only 
at breeding time: repairing to the northern latitudes ; and 
during that period are found as near the pole as navigators 
have penetrated. Pennant. 

Purrin Manks, or Shear-water. 
Puffinus. 

Purrin’s J/land, in Geography, a {mall ifland near the W. 
coaft of Ireland; 4 miles S. of Brea Head. : 

PUFFINET, in Ornithology, the name of a bird known 
among authors by that of the calumba Groenlandica, or the 
Greenland or fea turtle-dove. See CoLuMBA. 

It is common on the northern coafts, and is black all 
over, except two {mall {pots on its head ; but it is pretended 
by fome, that in winter it turns white. 

PUG -Piling, is the fame with dove-tailed or pile-planking ; 
which fee. 

PUGANORE, in.Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Myfore; 58 miles N.W. of Arcot. 

PUGET?’s Istanp, a narrow ifland about five miles in 
length, difcovered, by Capt. Vancouver in Columbia river, 
about 24 miles from its mouth. 

PuGer’s Sound, an inlet of feveral branches, and contain- 
ing many iflands, S. of Admiralty inlet, within Georgia 
Sound, N. lat. 47° 10!. E. long. 237° 25'. 

PUGET-THENIERS, a town of France, and chief 
place of a diftri@, in the department of the Maritime Alps. 
The place contains 914, and the canton 2133 inhabitants, on 
a territory of 1424 kiliometres, in 6 communes. 

PUGGAR, a town of Bengal; 30 miles W.N.W. of 
Ramgur. 

PUGIL, from pugillus, little hand, among Phyficians, &c. 


a meafure of flowers, feeds, or the like matters, containing 
fo 
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fo much as may be taken up between the thumb and two 
fore-fingers. ; 

The pugil is efteemed the eighth part of the manipule 
(which fee), or handful ; though fome confound pugil with 
manipulus, and ufe it for a handful. The French fre- 
quently call it pincée, a pinch. 

PUGLIENZA, in Geography. See PoLLenza. 

PUGNANI, Gaetano, in Biography, chamber mu- 
fician and firft violin to the court of Turin. He was of the 
Tartini {chool, and formed many great fcholars upon his in- 
ftrument, among whom we need only mention fig. Viotti as 
an illuftrious example. ' 

Pugnani went to Paris in 1754, and pleafed and aftonifhed 
extremely at the Concert Spirituel, both as a compofer and 
performer of his own pieces. 

In 1763 he publifhed at Amfterdam three quartets, opera 
prima. In 1765 fix duos for two violins, opera fecunda ; 
and fix trios for two violins and a bafe, opera terza. A 
fecond fet afterwards of fix duets, opera quarta. His opera 
quinta was fix fonatas for the harpfichord, with a violin ac- 
companiment. Six fymphonies, opera fexta. In 1770 fix 
violin folos, opera feptima. Three quintets for two violins, 
two flutes, and a bafe, opera oGtava. Six folos, opera nona, 
for the violin, befides a great number of folo concertos for 
his own performance, which ftill remain in manu({cript. 

In 1768 he came to England, and led fome time at the 
Opera. His manner of playing there is not yet forgotten. 
He was very near-fighted ; but grafped a whole page gene- 
rally by a fingle glance, which gave him full leifure to look 
around him for admiration: and with a nofe long enough 
for a Mu/fo, he either thought himfelf or wifhed others to 
think him an Adonis. But he had here at this time a moft 
powerful rival in talents and perfonal appearance in Giar- 
dini. {t appeared to us in his folos and concertos that Pug- 
nani had not that great and firm command of the finger- 
board, which Giardini and fome other eminent performers 
on the violin have fince manifefted. In his fhifts he was 
never fudden nor frequent ; but ae attained a new 
pofition, he never quitted it till he had played all the notes 
within his reach, which kept his hand itationary fometimes 
for a whole page. 

While at the head of our Opera band, he compofed a 
comic opera called « Nanette e Lubino.” But though an 
able profeflor and writer for his own inftrument, he feemed 
to have begun writing for the voice too late in life to arrive 
at great excellence in vocal compofitions. He fince that 
time has, however, compofed feveral ferious operas for dif- 
ferent parts of Italy ; among the reft « Demofoonte” for 
Turin, in 1788. We have heard nothing of him fince the 
revolution and dethroning of his fovereign. 

PUGNAX Avis, in Ornithology, the name of the bird 
called in Englifh the rwf; and the female of which is the 
reeve, It has its Latin name from its quarrelfome difpofi- 
tion, the males being always fighting. See Trinca Pugnax. 

PUGNO Cutvuso, in Geography, a town of Naples, in 
the province of Capitanata; 5 miles S. of Viette. 

PUICELEY, a town of France, in the department of 
the Tarn; 10 miles N.W. of Gaillac. 

PUJET, Le, a town of France, in the department of 
the Var; 9 miles S. of Brigneles. 

PUIGUILLIEN, a town of France, in the department 
of the Dordogne; 10 miles S.W. of Bergerac. 

PUINORMAND, atown of France, in the department 
of the Gironde ; 12 miles N.E. of Libaurne. 

PUJOLS, a town of France, in the department of the 
Gironde, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri@ of Li- 
bourne; 12 miles N.E. of Libourne. The place contains 
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1012, and the canton 10,473 inhabitants, on a territory of 
1224 kiliometres, in 16 communes.—Alfo, a town of France 
in the department of the Lot; 10 miles N. of Agen. 

PUIS Darrein Continuance, q.d. fince the laft adjourn- 
ment, in Law, a plea which the defendant may plead even 
after iffue or demurrer joined, when fome new matter arifes, 
at the day given for his next appearance. Pleas of this kind, 
when brought to a demurrer in law, or iflue of fad, fhall be 
determined in like manner as other pleas. 

PUISEAUX, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Loiret, and chief place of a canton, inthe 
diftri& of Pithiviers; 9 miles E. of Pithiviers. The place 
contains 1926, and the canton 7085 inhabitants, on a terri- 
tory of 105 kiliometres, in 14 communes. 

PUISNE, Puny, in Law, a younger-born; or a child 
born after another. 

The word is French, in which language it bears the fame 
fignification. 

Puifne is not only applied to the fecond, third, fourth, 
&c. with regard to the firft ; but to the third with regard to 
the fecond, &c. The laft of allis called abfolutely cadet. 

In the like fenfe we fay a puifne judge, a puifne counfel- 
lor. Three of the judges of the court of common pleas 
are called puifne juftices; and alfo three of the barons of 
the court of exchequer are diftinguifhed by the fame ap- 
pellation. . 

PUISSERGUIER, in Geography, a town of France, 
in the department of the Herault; g miles W.N.W. of 
Beziers. 

PUKER, a town of Bengal; 25 miles N.W. of Moor- 
fhedabad.—Alfo, a town of Hindooftan, in the circar of 
Bickaneer ; 35 miles N. of Bickaneer. 

PUKING, a cant word for a naufea, or difpofition to 
vomit. See VoMITING. 

PUKIS, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in the go- 
vernment of Abo; 7 miles E. of Abo. 

PUKKILA, a town of Sweden, in the province of 
Nyland; 16 miles N. of Borgo. N. lat. 16°20/. E. long. 
25° 92h. 

PUKOGNO, a town of Ruffia, in the government of 
Olonetz ; 68 miles E.N.E. of Pudoga. 

PUL, in Commerce, a general name which the Perfians 
give to all the copper monies current in that empire. 

Olearius, whe was at If{pahan in 1637, in the retinue of 
the ambaflador of Holftein, aflures us, that each city in 
Perfia has its feveral copper money, marked with its par- 
ticular badge, which is only current in that diftri€&, and is 
changed every year. At the beginning of each year, which 
is at the vernal equinox, all the old money is cried down, 
and the new appears in its place. 

Both the emperor and the ftate find their intereft in this 
frequent change: the firft, in that he only gives at the rate 
of 17d. iterling per pound for copper; yet delivers it out 
coined in kabefqui and demi-kabefqui, at about 2s. per 
pound: the fecond, in that the copper money is by this 
means lefs abundant, being reduced each year to nearly the 
fame quantity. 

PULAHA, the name of one of the perfonages often 
mentioned in Hindoo facred writings, as the ‘ten lords of 
created beings,’? fometimes called Bramadikas, or fons of 
Brahma, and Prajapatis, or lords of creatures. On other 
occafions feven only are mentioned, and they have been rea- 
fonably confidéred as the fame perfonages as thofe called 
Menus, Munis, and Rifhis. See Menu, Muni, and Risut. 

PULANSA, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Guzerat ; 44 miles N. of Radimpour. 

PULASHI, a county of Kentucky, containing in 1800, 
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3361, and in 1810, 6897 inhabitants.—Alfo, a county of 
Georgia, containing in 1810, 2@93 inhabitants. 

PULASTYA, in Mythology, the name of one of the 
earlieft created beings, according to the facred books of 
the Hindoos, hence called Bramadikas, or children of 
Brahma. They are ten in number, and their names are 
enumerated under the article Muni. See alfo PuLana and 
PAULASTYA. 

PULBAIT, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Oude; 32 miles N. of Kairabad. 

PULCHER Piscis, in Ichthyology, a name given by 
Gaza to the fifh commonly known by the name of the 
uranofcope, or ftar-gazer. See URANOoscopUS. 

It is a {pecies of the trachinus, and diftinguifhed by Ar- 
tedi by the name of the trachinus with many beards on the 
lower jaw. 

PULCHERIA, in Biography, a Roman emprefs, was 
a daughter of Arcadius, emperor of the Eaft. In the year 
414, being then only 16 years of age, fhe was declared 
Augutta, or emprefs, by her brother Theodofius II., who 
was two years younger than herfelf, and immediately took 
the lead in the government. To this elevated {tation fhe 
was entitled by talents, which were rarely found, at that 
period of the declining empire, in the pofleflors of the 
throne, and which rendered her the only worthy defcendant 
of the Great Theodofius. She was elegantly {killed in the 
Greek and Latin languages, fpoke and wrote with facility, 
was indefatigable in bufinefs, and by her vigilance and pru- 
dence maintained the public tranquillity during a long ad- 
miniftration. She was hkewife very devout, and, with her 
two filters, early took a vow of perpetual virginity. She 
fwperintended the education of her brother, and wifhed to 
render him worthy of the high dignity to which he was 
born. At his death, in 450, Puicheria was unanimoufly 
proclaimed emprefs of the Eaft; but as a female reign was 
yet unknown tothe Romans, fhe chofe, after exercifing her 
authority, by putting to death the unworthy Chryfaphius, 
to admit as a>partner on the throne the fenator Marcianus, 
whom at the fame time fhe made her hufband, though he 
was fo only in title. By her authority the general council 
of Chalcedon was aflembled in 451, the fathers of which 
conferred on her the epithets of guardian of the faith, and 
anew Helena. She died in 454, at the age of 56, leaving 
her vaft wealth to the church and the poor. On this ac- 
count, and for her zeal for orthodoxy, a place was afligned 
her among the faints of both the Greek and Latin churches. 
Univer. Hift. Gibbon. 

PULCI, Luia1, an Italian poet, was the youngeft of 
three brothers of a noble Florentine family, all of whom 
eultivated polite literature. Luigi was bornin 1431. Little 
is known of his life, except that he lived on intimate terms 
with Lorenzo de Medici and Angelo Poliziano. It was at 
the defire of Lucretia, mother of Lorenzo, that he under- 
took the ecompofition of his principal poem entitled ‘¢ Mor- 
gante Maggiore.”” This was firft printed at Venice in 1488. 
It is faid to difplay much invention and poetical imagination, 
with a purity of ftyle with refpe& to Tufcan proverbial 
phrafes, of which it has great abundance. The beit edition 
is that of Paris, with the date of London 1768. There are 
other poems of Luigi Pulci in print, and among them, fon- 
nets in conjunction with Matteo Franco, another Florentine 
poet in the burlefque ftyle. Of the two brothers, Ber- 
NARDO wrote an elegy on the death of Cofmo de Medici, and 
another on the beautiful Simonetta, a tranflation of Virgil’s 
Eclogues, and a poem of Chriit’s paflion. Luca wrote 
Jtanzas on the tournament of Lorenzo de Medici; heroic 
epiftles; a paftoral romance entitled «* Driadeo d’Amore,”’ 
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and an epic romance, probably the firft of the kind that ap- 
peared in Italy, entitled « I] Ciriffo Calvanco.’’ 

PULE, Lk, in Geography, a bay on the W. coaft of the 
ifland of Jerfey. 

PULECA, a town of Bengal; 13 miles S. of Kifhen- 
agur. 

PULEGIUM, in Botany. See PeENNY-ROYAL. 

PULENTE, La, a bay on the W. coaft of the ifland 
of Jerfey ; 3 miles W. of St. Aubin. 

PULEX, the Flea, in Entomology, a genus of infeéts of 

the order Aptera, of which there are only two {pecies. The 
pe: charaéter is as follows: Mouth without jaws or 
eelers, with a long infleéted probofcis, covered at the bafe 
with two ovate lamine; the fheath is two-valved, five- 
jointed, and concealing a fingle briltle; lip rounded, and 
fringed with refleGted prickles ; antennz projeéting, monili- 
form ; it has two eyes; the abdomen is comprefled; it has 
fix legs, formed for leaping. 


Species. 


*Irnitans. Probofcis fhorter than the body. For 
a full account of this infe€@t, fee our article Fiea. 

Prnerrans; the Chigoe. Probofcis as long as the body. 
It inhabits South America. This infe& is extremely trou- 
blefomé in the fugar colonies, penetrating into the fkin of 
the inhabitants, where it lodges its eggs, and caufes malig- 
nant and often fatal ulcers. The body is reddifh-brown ; 
abdomen of the female, when grayid, orbicular, and {wollen 
to near a hundred times its ufual fize. 

PuLex Aguaticus. See Water Bertie, and MILLEPEDES. 

Putex-Eaters, a name given by naturalifts to a fort of 
worms frequently found on the leaves of trees, where they 
devour the animals called pulices arboret. 

Of thefe there are feveral fpecies, which owe their origia 
to the eggs of different creatures ; for they are none of them 
in their ultimate ftate in this their time of feeding. Ac- 
cording to the different animals whofe eggs they are hatched 
from, thefe are of different form and ftru€ture: fome are 
hexapodes, or furnifhed with fix feet; thefe belong to the 
beetle tribe, and finally change into beetles like the parent 
animals from whofe eggs they fprung ; others have no legs, 
and are produced from the eggs of flies of various kinds : 
and finally, others are genuine caterpillars, though {mall ; 
but thefe are the moft rare of all. The two general kinds 
are the hexapodes or beetle-worms, and the apodes, or fly- 
worms. ‘The fly which gives origin to the latt of thefe is a 
four-winged one, and takes care always to depofit her eggs 
ina place where there is plenty of the pulices, ufually on 
the ftalk or young branches of a tree in the midit of large 
families of them. ‘The worm, as foon as hatched, finds 
itfelf in the mid{t of abundance of food, preying at pleafure 
on thefe animals, which are wholly defencelefs. The ftalks 
of the elder and woodbine are frequently found covered over 
with thefe pulices, and among them there may ufually be 
found one or more of thefe dettroyers feeding at will, fuck- 
ing in the juices from their bodies, and then throwing away 
the dry fkins. Befides the worms of this four-winged-fly, 
there is one of a two-winged wafp-fly, very deftructive of 
thefe animals. Reaumur’s Hift. Inf. tom. i. 

Puvex-Arboreus, in Natural Hiffory, the name given by 
M. Reaumur to a very large genus of fmail animals. 
They are a kind of half-winged creatures ; they have gra- 
nulated antenne, and fome of them, in their moit perie@ 
ftate, have complete wings. Thefe are diftinguifhed trom 
the others by the name of mu/ca pulex, or the winged 

ulex. 
, The feveral {pecies of thefe creatures are of re co- 
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jours; fome are brown, others yellow; but the mott fre- 
quent are green. They all feed upon the leaves of trees, 
which become withered and curled up on their eroding 
them; and they are fo common, that wherever a leaf of a 
tree is found curled up, or of a different form from the 
others, it is highly probable thefe animals are on it, or that 
it is their work. Among trees, the willow and the rofe are 
mott infected by them ; and among plants, the bean and the 
poppy. They live a focial life, multitudes of males and 
females being found together. The females are eafily dif- 
tinguifhed from the males, by their being thicker in the body, 
and having larger bellies. 

It is very wonderful, that of all the known animals of the 
winged kind, thefe are the only ones which are viviparous. 
This is eafily feen beyond a pofltbility of doubt; for, on 
examining a clufter of them together, it is a common thing 
to fee, by the help of a {mall magnifier, a female in the act 
of parturition; and the author of this accouat frequently 
faw the young pulex protruded out, from a paflage near the 
anus of the female, perfeétly formed. He had fufpected 
this from the total want of eggs among fo numerous a tribe 
of animals, and from their remarkably {peedy propagation, 
and was thus convinced of it by ocular demonttration. 
Reaumur’s Hitt. Infeéts, tom. i. 

PULGAR, Fernanpo pe, in Biography, fecretary, 
countellor, and chronicler to Fernando and I{abel. He was 
a native either of the city or kingdom of Toledo. He 
wrote the chronicle of the Catholic kings up to 1492. This 
was publifhed in 1565 as the work of Antonio de Nebrija, 
by his grandfon, who finding it among his grandfather’s 
papers fuppofed it to be his own work, and that the more 
readily, as Antonio had publifhed a Latin tranflation. The 
Claros Varones of Pulgar have been more frequently prmted. 
Gen. Biog. 

PULICA, or Putua, in Geography, a town of Auttria. 
See BuLcKAU. 

PULISCHIAH, a town of Perfia, in the province of 
Irak ; 66 miles S.W. of Hamadan. 

PULK, in Rural Economy, a provincial word fignifying 
a puddle. 

PULKA, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in the 
circar of Surgooja; 65 miles S.W. of Surgooja. 

PULKELA, a town of Sweden, in Eaft Bothnia; 38 
miles S.E. of Braheftad. 

PULLECOIL, a town of Hindooftan, in the Carnatic ; 
eight miles E. of Tanjore. 

PULLENDORYF, a town of Auitria; four miles E. 
of Miftlebach. ' 

PULLEY, in Mechanics, one of the five Mrcuant- 
CAL powers (fee the article) ; confifting of a little wheel, or 
rundle, having a channel around it, and turning on an axis, 
ferving, by means of a rope which flides in its channel, for 
the raifing of weights. 

The Latins call it trochlea; and the feamen, when fitted 
with a rope, a ¢ack/e. An aflemblage of feveral pullies is 
called a fyftem ef pullies, or poly/paffon : fome of which are 
in a block or cafe, which is fixed; and others in a block 
which is moveable, and rifes with the weight. The move- 
able wheel or rundle, is called the JSreave or fhiver ; the axis 
on which it turns, the gudgeon ; and the fixed piece of wood 
or ifon, into which it is put, the d/ock. 

Puxtey, Doérine of the. 1. If the equal weights W 
and P (Plate XXXVI. Mechanics, fig. 11.) hang by the 
cord B B upon the pulley A, whofe block 4 is fixed to the 
beam HI, they will counterpoife each other, juft in the 
fame manner as if the cord were cut in the middle, and its 


wo ends hung upon the hooks fixed in the pulley, at A and 
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A, equally diftant from its centre. 
powers. 2 

Hence‘a fingle pulley, if the lines of direétion of the 
power and the weight be tangents to the periphery, neither 
affiits nor impedes the power, but only changes its dire€tion. 

The ufe of the pulley, therefore, is when the vertical 
direction of a power is to be changed into an horizontal one ; 
or an afcending direCtion into a defcending one ; and on the 
contrary. ; i 

This is found a good provifion for the fafety of the work- 
men employed in drawing with the pulley. [ 

This change of direCtion by the means of a pulley has this 


farther advantage ; that if any power can exert more force 
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in one direction than another, we are here able to employ it 


in its greateft force. 

Thus, e. gr. a horfe cannot draw in a vertical direction, 
but draws with all its advantage in a horizontal one. By 
changing the vertical draught, therefore, into a horizontal 
one, a horfe becomes qualitied to raife a weight. 

But the grand ufe of the pulley is, where feveral of them 
aré combined; thus forming what Vitruvius, and others 
after him, call poly/pafla; the advantages of which are, that 
the machine takes up but little room, 1s eafily removed, and 
raifes a very great weight with a moderate force. 

2. If a weight W hangs at the lower end of the moveable 
block p of the pulley D (fig. 11.), andthe cord G F goes 
under the pulley, it is plain that the half G of the cord 
bears one haif of the weight W, and the half F the other; 
for they bear the whole between them. Therefore, what- 
ever holds the upper end of either rope, fuftains one half of 
the weight ; and 1f the cord at F be drawn up fo as to raife 
the pulley D to C, the cord will then be extended to its 
whole length, except that part which goes under the pulley ; 
and confequently, the power that draws the cord will have 
moved twice as far as the pulley D withits weight W_ rifes ; 
on which account, a power whofe intenfity 1s equal to one 
half of the weight, will be able to fupport it, becaufe if the 
power moves (by means of a {mall addition), its velocity 
will be double the velocity of the weight ; as may be feen by 
putting the cord over the fixed pulley C (which only changes 
the direG@tion of the power, without giving any advantage 
to it), and hanging on the weight P, which is equal only to 
one half of the weight W ; in which cafe there will be an 
equilibrium, and a little addition to P will caufe it to 
defeend, and raife W through a {pace equal to one half of 
that through which P defcends. Hence, the advantage 
gained will be always equal to twice the number of pulhes 
in the moveable or undermoft block. So that, when the 
upper or fixed block u contains two pullies, which only turn 
on their axes, and the lower or moveable block U contains 
two pullies, which not only turn upon their axes, but alfo 
rife with the block and weight, the advantage gained by this 
is as four to the working power. Thus, if one end of the 
rope K MO Q be fixed to a hook at I, and the rape pafles: 
over the pullies N and R, and under the pullies L and P; 
and has a weight T of one pound hung to its other end at T, 
this weight will balance and fupport a weight W of four 
pounds, hanging by a hook at the moveable block U, allow- 
ing the faid block asa part of the weight. And if as much 


more power be added, as is fufficient to overcome the» 


friction of the pullies, the power will defcend with four 
times as much velocity as the weight arifes, and confequently 
through four times as much {pace. The two pullies in the 
fixed block X, and the two in the moveable block Y, are in. 
the fame cafe with thofe laft mentioned; and thofe in the 
lower block give the fame advantage to the power, See 
POLYSPASTON. ; 
t 
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It is neceffary to obferve, that if the lower pullies do not 
rife all together in one block with the weight, as in the cafes 
juit recited, but a& upon one another, and the weight is 
only faftened to the loweft of them, the force of the power 
is very much increafed, each pulley doubling it. £: gr. 
A power whofe intenfity is equal to 81b. applied at a, 
(fig. 12.) will, by means of the lower pulley A, fuftain 
16 lb. a power equal to 4 1b. at 4, will, by means of a lower 
pulley B, fuftain the power of 8b. ating at a; a third 
power equal to 2 Ib. at c, will, by means of the pulley C, 
fuftain the power of 4 lb. at 5; a fourth power of 1 Ib. at 
d, will, by means of the pulley D, fuftain the power of 
2 Ib. at c; and this is not altered by having its rope carried 
over the upper pulley or roller E. In the former cafes, the 
force of the power is augmented in an arithmetical propor- 
tion of the number of ropes or pullies; but in this, in a 
geometrical proportion. 

3. If a power move a weight by means of feveral pullies, 
the {pace pafled over by the power will be to the {pace 
paffed over by the weight, as the weight to the power. 

Hence, the fmaller the force that fuftains a weight by 
means of pullies is; the flower is the weight raifed; fo that 
what is faved in force, is {pent in time. 

The common methods of arranging pullies in their blocks, 
may be reduced to two. The firft confifts in placing them 
ene by the fide of another, upon the fame pin; the other, 
in placing them direétly under one another, upon feparate 
pins. Each of thefe methods is liable to inconvenience. 
Mr. Smeaton, in order to avoid the impediments to which 
thefe combinations are fubject, propofes to combine thefe 
two methods in one. Accordingly, the pullies are placed 
in each block in two tiers; feveral being upon the fame pin, 
as in the firft method, and every one having another under it, 
as in the fecond; and fo that, when the tackle is in ufe, the 
two tiers that are the remoteit from one another, are fo much 
larger in diameter than thofe that are neareft, as to allow the 
lines of the former to go over the lines of the latter without 
rubbing. From this conftruction arifes a new method of 
reeving the line upon the fhieves ; for here, whatever be the 
number of fhieves, the fall of the tackle will be always upon 
the middle fhieve, or on that next to the middle, according 
as the number of pullies in each pin is oddoreven. To do 
this, the line is fixed to fome convenient part of the upper 
block, and brought round the middle fhieve of the larger 
tier of the under block, from thence round one of the fame 
fort next the centre one of the upper block, and fo on, till 
the line comes to the outfide fhieve, where the laft line of 
the larger tier falls upon the firft fhieve of the fmaller, and 
being reeved round thofe, till it comes at the oppofite fide, 
the line from the laft fhieve of the {maller tier again rifes to 
the firft of the larger, whence it is conducted round, till it 
ends on the middle fhieve of the upper block on the larger 
tier. See fg.13. Phil. Tranf. vol. xlvii. art. 82. p. 494, 
&c. 

Asa fyftem of pullies has no great weight, and lies ina 
{mall compafs, it is eafily carried about, and can be applied, 
in a great many cafes, for raifing weights, where other en- 
gines cannot beufed. But they have a great deal of friction 
on thefe accounts; 1. Becaufe the diameters of their axes 
bear’a very confiderable proportion to their own diameters ; 
2. Becaufe in working they are apt to rub againft one 
another, or againft the fides of the block; 3. Becaufe of the 
ftiffnefs of the rope that goes over and under them. Fer- 

ufon’s Mechan. p. 37, 4to. See Friction. 

PULLICATE, in Geography, a town of Hindoottan, 
on the coaft of Coromandel, near a large lake to which it 

ives name. This lake, called by d’Anville £ricans, 
ms to owe its exiftence to the fame caufe as the Chilka 
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lake ; that is, to the fea’s breaking through a low fandy 
beach, and overflowing the lands within ; Bs its commu- 
nications ‘with the fea are extremely narrow, like the cm- 
bouchures of {mall rivers. This lake is in extent thirty-three 
Britith miles, from N. to S., and eleven over, in the broadeft 
part, and contains fome large iflands within it : one of thefe 
is named Ircum, in Mr. Bernard’s map of the Jaghire, pub- 
lifhed by Mr. Dalrymple; and as M. d’Anville names 
this ifland, as well as the lake, Ericans, Major Rennell con- 
cludes it to be a corruption, or mifconception, of Jrcum. In 
the year 1609 the . v eftablifhed themfelves, and built 
a fort which they called Geldria. After the lofs of Nega- 
patam, the chief government on the coaft of Coromandel 
was removed to this town; 22 miles N. of Madras. N. 
lat. 13° 24/. _E, long. 80° 27!, 

PULLICH, a town of France, in the department of the 
Rhone and Mofelle ; 6 miles E. of Kayferech. 

PULLING, in Sea Language, denotes the a& of rowing 
with the oars. 

PULLINGI, in Geography, a town of Sweden, in 
Weit Bothnia, on the-Tornea; 48 miles N. of Tornea. 

ay art in Agriculture, the chaffy pods of rape ot 
cole,” 

PULLUMNAIRE, in Geography, a town of Hindoo- 
ftary in the Carnatic ; 94 miles W. of Madras. N. lat. 13° 
10’. E. long. 78° so’. 

PULLUS, or Patten, Rosert, in Biography, an 
Englifh cardinal who flourifhed ip the 12th century, was 
diftinguifhed as a zealous friend to the interefts of literature. 
He purfued his ftudies at Paris, and about the year 1130 
he returned to England, where he had the mortification of 
feeing the univerfity of Oxford ravaged and nearly ruined 
by the ignorant and ferocious Danes, under the reign of 
Harold I. He was one of thofe able men, to whofe inde- 
fatigable exertions this feat of learning was indebted for its 
revival and reltoration. To this ebjeé&t he devoted his 
advice, his fortune, his perfonal labours, and his learning. 
For fome years he taught daily in the fchools: for this and 
other eminent fervices, he was rewarded with the arch- 
deaconry of Rochefter. After this he returned to Paris, 
where he filled the chair of profeffor of divinity. He was, 
however, recalled by his metropolitan, and the revenues of 
his benefice fequeftered till he obeyed the fummons. The 
archdeacon appealed to the fee of Rome, and fentence was 
given in his favour. The fame of his learning induced 
pope Innocent II. to invite him to Rome, where he was 
received with great marks of honour ; and in the year 1144 
was created cardinal by Celeftine II., and afterwards chan- 
cellor of the Roman church, by pope Lucius II. He died 
in the year 1150. He was author of feveral works ; but 
the only one of them now extant is his ‘“ Sententiarum 
Liber,”’ which was publifhed at Paris in 1655. : 

PULLYVELLUM, in Geography, a town of Hin- 
dooftan, in the Carnatic ; 8 miles S. of Terriore. . 

PULMANN, Tueopore, in Biography, a philologift, 
born, about 1570, at Cranenburg, in the ae of Cleves, 
was brought up to mechanical purfuits, and for fome years 
exercifed the trade of a fuller at Antwerp. By hard ftudy 
in the intervals of his bufinefs, he became a proficient in 
claffical literature, and an able grammatical critic. He 
was employed for fixteen years as a corre¢tor of the prefs, 
and gave good editions of feveral Latin writers, from the 
prefs of Plantin at Antwerp: for which purpofe he revifed 
the text by ancient MSS. He died at Salamanca. He. 
gave editions of Virgil, Horace, Lucan, Juvenal, Efop, 
Terence, Suetonius, and feveral others. Moreri. 

PULMO, in Anatomy. See Lunes. 

Putmo Marinus, Sea-Lungs, among Naturalifls, a light 
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{pongious body, of a fhining colour, like cryftal, inter- 
mixed with blue, and ufually of a figure refembling the 
human lungs; whence its name. It is alfo called Uriica 
marina, (which fee) or the fea-nettle. 

It fwims on the furface of the water, and is popularly 
reputed to prefage a ftorm. It is commonly fuppofed to 
be only a vifcous excrement of the fea, hardened by the fun ; 
but fir Robert Sibbald and Dr. Merret rank it among 
the zoophytes. It fhines in the night time, and com- 
municates its luminous property to a itick rubbed with it. 
Being applied to the fkin, it raifes an itching, and takes 
off the hair. . 

PULMONALIS, in Azatomy, pulmonary, a term ap- 
plied to the artery, veins, and nerves of the lungs. See 
Lunes. 

PULMONARIA, in Botany, fo called by ancient 
writers, becaufe the leaves were thought to refemble the 
{peckled furface of the human lungs. Hence the plant was 
fuppofed, by one fet of phyficians, to poflefs certain virtues, 
indicated by that refemblance ; which caufed it to be ufed 
in coughs and phthifical complaints. The mucilaginous 
qualities of the herbs. rendered it rather favourable than 
otherwife, in allaying irritation of the throat.—Linn. Gen. 
75-  Schreb. ror. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 1. 768. Mart. Mill. 
Did. v. 3. Sm. Fl. Brit. 217. Ait. Hort. Kew. vy. 1. 
292. Juff.130. Lamarck Illuitr. t. 93.—Clafs and order, 
Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Afperifolie, Lian. Bor- 
raginee, Jull. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, with five 
angles, and five teeth, permanent. Cor. of one petal, funnel- 


fhaped ; tube cylindrical, the length of the calyx; limb. 


cut half way down into five obtufe afcending fegments ; 
throat pervious. Stam. Filaments five, very fhort, in the 
throat ; anthers ere€t, converging. Pi/?. Germens four ; 
flyle thread-fhaped, fhorter than the calyx ; ftigma obtufe, 
notched. eric. none, the permanent unchanged calyx 
containing the feeds inits lower part. Seeds four, roundifh, 
obtufe. 

Eff. Ch. Corolla funnel-fhaped, pervious. Calyx with 
five acute angles and flat fides. 2 

Section 1._ Calyx about the length of the tube of the corolla. 

1. P. anguffifoia. Narrow-leaved Lungwort. _ Linn. Sp. 
Pl. 194. ‘Ait. n. 1. Engl. Bot. t. 1628. Fl. Dan. 
t. 483., Park. Parad. 251. f. 2. (P. foliis echii; Raii 
Syn. 226. P. maculofa; Ger. Em. 808.)—Calyx nearly 
as long as the tube. Leaves all lanceolate, rough.—Native 
of woods in Sweden, Siberia, Germany, Switzerland, and 
England, flowering in May or June. Mr. Turner and 
Mr. W. Borrer gathered this fpecies wild in a wood be- 
tween Newport and Ride, in the Ifle of Wight, fo that ail 
doubts re{pecting the Britifh plant are removed. (See Fl. 
Brit. 218, and Engl. Bot. p. 1628.) The roof is peren- 
nial, tuberous, dark, with thick fibres. Stems a foot high, 
mottly fimple, leafy, round, hairy. Leaves all lanceolate, 
acute, wavy, rough, flightly if at all {potted ; the radical 
ones four or five inches. long, tapering at the bafe into 
longith footfalks, Spikes terminal, in pairs, fhort. Corolla 
of a deep purplifh-blue ; red in the bud. Calyx hairy. 

Ds P. officinalis. Common Lungwort. Linn. Sp. Pl. 194. 
Bly Brit.in, 1... Engl. Bot. t. 119; excluding the unco- 
loured leaves, which belong to the firft fpecies. FI. Dan. 
t. 482. Woody. Suppl. t. 212. (P. foliis echii; Ger. 
Em. 808. )—Calyx nearly as long as the tube. Radical 
leaves ovate or heart-fhaped, rough.—Native of fhady 
places in various parts of Europe ; rare in England, except 


in gardens, where it frequently occurs, flowering in May. 
This differs from the foregoing chiefly in its mu broader, 


fhorter, and more {potted aves, whofe furface is befprinkled 
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with pale, whitifh, round blotches,.moit remarkable at an 
early ftage of growth.—The Piel are occafionally white 
in this as well as the angu/flifolia. 

Se&. 2. Calyx but half fo long as the tube of the corolla. 

3. P. fuffruticofa. Shrubby Lungwort. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
1667. Willd. n. 3. (Lithofpermum anguftifolium um- 
bellatum ; Boce. Sic. 77. t. 41. f. 2. Pluk. Phyt. t. 42. - 
f. 7.)—Leaves linear, rough. Segments of the calyx deep, 
awl-fhaped.—Native of mountains in Italy and Sicily. A 
{pecies but little known, entirely a ftranger to our gardens. 
Its fem is fhort, but perennial and rather woody, clothed 
with the permanent foliage of the laft year. Leaves 
copious, long and narrow. lowers blue, with more of the 
character of a Litho/permum than of a Pulmonaria. 


4. P. paniculata. Panicled Lungwort. Ait. Hort. 
Kew. ed. 1. v. 1. 181. ed. 2. v. 1. 293. Willd. n. 4.— 
Calyx fhort, hifpid, with deep fegments. Leaves ovate- 
oblong, pointed, rather hairy.—Native of Hudfon’s Bay. 
Dr. Solander is recorded as its introducer at Kew, in 1778. 
This is a hardy fpecies,, flowering in May and June, of 
which no figure has appeared, nor have we feen a {pecimen. 


5- P. virginica. Virginian Lungwort. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
194. Ait. n. 4. Curt. Mag. t. 160. Mill. Te. t. 212. 
(P. foliis ovatis glabris, feapo laxo ; Trew Ehret. 11. t. 42. 
Symphytum, five Pulmonaria non maculata, foltis glabris, 
americana, flore patulo ceruleo ; Pluk. Alm. 359. t. 227. 
f. 6.)—Calyx fhort, very imooth. Leaves lanceolate, 
bluntifh.—Native of North America; from Pennfylvania 
to Carolina according to Mr. Purfh, growing on the 
gravelly fhores of rivers, and flowering from March to May. 
With us it is a hardy perennial, of great beauty, but not 
fo generally cultivated as it deferves. The whole herb is 
very glaucous, and fo nearly fmooth as almoft to form an 
objection to the name of its natural order. The flowers are 
drooping, of a fine fky blue, and fhaped like thofe of an 
Onofma ; their tube and buds purple. 


6. P. fibirica. Siberian Lungwort. Linn. Sp. Pl. 194. 
Ait. n. 5. (Anchufa; Gmel. Sib. v. 4. 75. n. 15. t. 39.) 
—Calyx fhort. Radical leaves heart-fhaped.—Native of 
Siberia, and North America. Nearly akin to the laft. 
Mr. Maffon introduced it at Kew, in 1801. It is peren- 
nial, flowering in June and July. 

7. P. maritima. Sea Lungwort. Linn. Sp. Pl. 195. 
Fl. Brit. n. 2. Engl. Bot. t. 368. Curt. Lond. fafe. 6. 
t. 18. Fl. Dan. t. 25.—(Cerinthe maritima procumbens, 
foliis et floribus ceruleis; Dill. Elth. 75. t% 65.)—Calyx 
fhort. Leaves ovate, glaucous. Stem branched, procum- 
bent.—Native of fandy fea-fhores in Iceland, Norway, 
Scotland, and the north of England, flowering in July. 
This is moft akin to the two lait, but differs in being fmaller, 
with a procumbent, much branched, and widely fpread- 
ing fem. The whole herd is very glaucous. Leaves ovate, 
tapering at the bafe, rough with minute feattered tuber- 
cles. When chewed, in a recent ftate, their flavour is fome- 
what like a*raw oyfter ; but by no means the more pleafant 
on that account, even to oyiter-eaters. The flowers are 
racemofe, terminal, of a very beautiful purplifh-blue, pink 
in the bud. This is one of the moft ftrikingly elegant of 
our native plants, at leaft in its native fituations. ‘T'he 
late Mr. John Mackay obferved a variety, whofe herbage 
was entirely green, not glaucous. 

PuLtmonariaA, in Gardening, furnifhes plants of ‘the 
hardy, perennial, fibrous-rooted kind, of which the fpecies 
cultivated are the common lungwort (P. officinalis) ; the 
narrow-leaved lungwort (P. anguftifolia) ; and the Virginian 
lungwort (P. virginica). 

The fecond {pecies varies with white flowers. 

Io 
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Method of Culture. —Thefe 
and parting the roots. 

The feeds fhould be fown in the fpring, in a bed or bor- 
der of common earth, raking them in. They foon come 
up ; and the latter end of fummer they fhould be put ont, 
either where they are to remain, or in nurfery-beds, till 
Oétober, when they fhould be planted out finally. 

The roots fhould be parted in the autumn, as about 
Auguit or September ; but the fooner after they have done 
flowering, the better. They fhould not be divided too 
fmall, and be planted dire¢tly ; when they flower ftrong in 
the following fpring. They afford ornament in fhady 
fituations. 

PULMONARY Consumption, in Medicine, Phthifis 
pulmonaris, or confumption of the lungs. See Consump- 
TION. 

PULMONES, in Anatomy. See Lunes. 

Puimones Marine. See Putmo, and Urtica Marina. 

PULMONIC Macuing, is a machine contrived for 
drawing frefh air, or medicated fteams, into the lungs or 
throat, &c. Some have recommended for this purpofe an 
inverted funnel: others have contrived machines for in- 
fufing herbs, &c. and annexed to them tubes for infpiring 
the fiver or volatile parts thus obtained for them. A 
machine of this kind was contrived fome years ago by Mr. 
Arden of Derby, which is defcribed in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1748, vol. xviii. p. 486. A machine of this 
kind was contrived by Dr. Hales, for meliorating the air 
pafling through the lungs of miners, &c. and is defcribed 
in his “ Vegetable Statics,”’ vol. i. p. 264, &c. An in- 
ftrumert defigned for fimilar purpofes, and called an inhaler, 
was lately invented by Mr. Mudge. See INHALER. 

PULMONUM Anima. See ANIMA. 

PULO Axat, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Eatt 
Indian fea, near the N.E. coaft of Ceram. S. lat. 3° 6. 
E. long. 131° 3'.—P. Ampal, a {mall ifland in the Eaft In- 
dian fea, on the W. coaft of Sumatra. S. lat. 0° 44’. E. 
long. 99° 29'.—P. Anam, a {mall ifland in the Eait Indian 
fea, near the W. coalt-of Sumatra. S. lat. o° go’. E. 
long. 99° 27'.— P. Anna, a {mall ifland in the Pacific ocean, 
feen by captain Carteret in 1767, who called it Current 
ifland. N. lat. 4° 38’. E. long. 131° 46/.—P. dru, a 
{mall ifland in the ftraits of Malacca. N. lat. 2°57!. E. long. 
100° 24'.—P. Auras, a {mall ifland in the Chinefe fea, near the 
E. coatt ef Malacca. N. lat. 2°30/. E. long. 104° 4o!. — 
P. Ayer, a {mall ifland near the W. coaft of Sumatra. S. 
lat. 1° r1!. E. long. 100° .12!.—P. Babee, a {mall ifland 
near the W. coaft of Sumatra. S. lat. 5° 45’. E. long. 
100° 3/.—Alfo, a {mall ifland in the ftraits of Sunda. 5S. 
lat. 5° 45’. E. long. 106° 10!.—P. Baby, a {mall ifland in 
the Eaft Indian fea, near the N. coaft of the ifland of Nyas. 
N. lat. 1° 27! E. long. 97°.—P. Batoa, an ifland in the 
Eaft Indian fea, near the W. coait of Sumatra, about 40 
miles in circumference. N. lat. 0° 20'. E. long. 98° 5'.— 
P. Bava, a {mall ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, near the S. 
coaft of Nyas. N. lat. 0° 52'. E. long. 97° 18!.—P. Bin- 
tango, a {mall ifland near the W. coaft of Sumatra. S: lat. 
o° 58. E. long. 99° 47'.—P. Brafe, an ifland in the Eaft 
Indian fea, of a triangular form, about 20 miles in circum- 
ference, near the N. coaft of Sumatra. N. lat. 5°24’. E. 
long. 95° 18/.—P. Brata, a {mall ifland near the E. coaft of 
Malacca. N. Jat. 4° 55’. E. long. 103° 40'.—P. Bringen, 
a {mall ifland near the W. coaft of Sumatra. S. lat. 1° 58!. 
E. long. 100° 21',—P. Canton, or Pulo Ratan, an ifland in 
the Chinefe fea, near the coaft of Cochinchina. At fome 
diftance it bears the refemblance of two iflands, being high 
at both extremes, and low in the middle. N. lat. 15°10’. 


plants are increafed by feeds, 
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E. long. 109° 35'.—P. Capas, a {mall ifland near the E. 
coaft of Malacca. N. lat. 5° 18/, E. long. 103° 20/.—P. 
Caf, a {mall ifland near the W coaft of Sumatra. S. lat. 
0° 20'. E. long. 99° 28'.—P. Cava, a {mall lofty ifland in 
the gulf of Siam, near the W. coaft. N. lat. 8° 28. E. 
long. 101° 20!.—P. Condore. See Convore.—P. Dammer, 
an ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, about 20 miles in circum- 
ference, near the S. coaft of Gilolo. S. lat. 0° 58. E. 
long. 128° 22!.—P. Date, a {mall ifland in the Eaft Indian 
fea, near the W. coaft of Borneo. N. lat. 0° 8. E. long. 
108° 59'.—P. Ding-Ding, a {mall ifland on the coaft of 
Malacca, at the mouth of the river Pera.—P. Doa, a {mall 
ifland near the W. coaft of Sumatra. N. lat. 1° 18’. E. 
long. 97° 33'.—P. Docan, a {mall ifland in the Eaft Indian 
fea. 5S. lat. 1° 2'. E. long. 105° 39!.—P. Dua, a {mall 
ifland near the W. coaft of Sumatra. N. lat. 2° 46. E. 
long. 97°.—P. Een, a {mall ifland in the Pacific ocean, near 
the N.W. coaft of the ifland of Waygoo. N. lat. 0° 12/. 
E. long. 130° 37'!.—P. L/y, a {mall ifland near the W. coatt 
of Sumatra. N. lat. 1° 6. E. long. 98° 11/.—P. Goff, 
a {mall ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, near the S.E. coatt of 
the ifland of Ceram. 5. lat. 3° 29. E. long. 131° 13!.— 
P. Gaffes, afmall ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, near the E, 
coatt of the ifland of Oby. S. lat. 1° 37’. E. long 128° 
20'.—P. Goere, a {mall ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, near 
the N. coaft of Sumatra. N, lat. 4° 42!. E. long. 97° 42. 
—P. Gontei, a {mall ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, near the 
coait of Sumatra. N. lat. 5° 15’. E. long. 95° 23/.—P. 
Gunton, a {mall ifland in the ftraits of Malacca. N. lat. 1° 
22’. E. long. 101° 38!.—P. Lalang, an ifland in the ftraits. 
of Malacca, about 50 miles in circumference. N. lat. 2° 
25'. E. long. 100° 9/.—P. Laut, an ifland in the Eaft 
Indian fea, at the S. entrance of the ftraits of Macaflar, 
near the S.E. coaft of the ifland of Borneo, of a triangular 
form, about 100 miles in circumference, producing chiefly 
rice, and thinly inhabited. The channel between the ifland 
of Pulo Laut and Borneo is about two miles broad, and 
from feven to eight fathom deep. It affords a good har- 
bour for fhipping. S. lat. 3° 45’. E. long. 116° 24'.—P. 
Laut, Little, a group of {mall iflands in the Eaft Indian fea ; 
18 miles S. of Pulo Laut. S. lat. 4° 54!. E. long. 115° 
55'-—P. Lawn, a {mall ifland in the Eaft Indian fea. §. 
lat. 1° 33'. E. long. 128° 48’.—P. Leat, a {mall ifland in 
the Ealt Indian fea. S. lat. 2° 51’. E. long. 107° 5'.— 
P. Majo, a {mall ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, near the N. 
coaft of Cumbava. S. lat. 8° 11/. E. long. 117° zo!.—P. 
Malora, a {mall ifland near the N. coaft of Sumatra. N. 
lat. 5° 24’. E. long. 95° 39!—P. Mariore, a {mall ifland 
in the Pacific ocean. N. lat. 4°17'. E. long. 131° 57/.— 
P. Marra, a {mall ifland near the W. coaft of Sumatra. S. 
lat. 1° 22'. E. long. g9° 48'.—P. Mintaon, an ifland in the 
Eaft Indian fea, about 40 miles long and 12 broad, nearly 
on the equinoétial line; about 40 miles from the W. coatt 
of Sumatra. E. long. 97° 50!.—P. Moar, a {mall ifland in 
the Eaft Indian fea, near the E. coaft of Gilolo. N. lat. 0° 
6'. E. long. 128° 58'.—P. Nancy, an ifland near the N. 
coaft of Sumatra, of a triangular form, about .20 miles in 
circumference. N. lat. 5° 18’. E. long. g5° 21'.—P. 
Niamo, or Aufquitto, a {mall ifland near the W. coaft of Su- 
matra. S. lat. 1° 8’. E. long. 99° 45'.—P. Nye, a {mall 
ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, near the W. coaft of the ifland 
of Poggy. S. lat. 2° 48’. E. long. 99° 32".\—P. Padam, 
an ifland in the {traits of Malacca, of a triangular form, 
and about 30 miles in circumference. N. lat. 1° 21’. E. 
long. 101° 58'.—P. Pahang, a {mall ifland near the coaft of 
Malacca; about five miles from the town of Pahang.—P. 
Panca, a{mall ifland near the W. coaft of Sumatra. N. 
5C2 lat 
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lat. 0° 18'. E.long. 98° 35!.—P. Pandan, a {mall ifland 
in the ftraits of Malacca, near the N. coait of the ifland of 
Sumatra. N. lat. 3° 30’. E. long. 98° 57'.—P. Panjang, 
a {mall ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, near the E. coaft of 
the ifland of Bintang. S. lat. 1° 3/. E. long. 104° §5'.— 
P. Pantjoor, an ifland in the ftraits of Malacca, near the 
coaft of Sumatra, about 150 miles in circumference. N. 
lat. 1° 6'. E. long. 102° 28'.—P. Pec, a {mall ifland in the 
{traits of Malacca; about 5 miles W. from the city of Ma- 
lacca. N. lat. 2° 12’. E. long. 102° 6'..—P. Penneu, or 
Orange ifland, a {mall ifland near the W. coaft of Sumatra. 
S. lat. 1° 28’. E. long. 100° 2!.—P. Pinang. See PRincE 
of Wales’s Ifland.—P. Pifang, a {mall ifland in the Eait 
Indian fea, near the W. coatt of Sumatra, where the Dutch 
keep a quarter-mafter and fome flaves. On the E. fide of 
the ifland is a Hone wharf. S. lat. 5° 10! E. long. 105° 
33'.—Alfo, a {mall ifland in the Eaft Indian fea. S. lat. 1° 
2c/, ce. long. 128° 58'.—Alfo, a fmall ifland near the E. 
coaft of Malacca. N. lat. 2° go!. E. long. 104° 32!.—P. 
Pogsy. See Poaey.—P. Prampton, one of the Banda 
lands. S. lat. 4°2!. E. long. 130° 38’.—P. Rhun. See 
PooLaron.—P. Rocket, a {mall ifland near the N. coaft of 
Java. S. lat. 5° 57!. E. long. 108° 17!.—P. Ron, a {mall 
ifland inthe Eaft Indian fea, near the S.E. coait of Gilolo. 
S. lat. 0° 48’. E. long. 128° 30!.—P. Rondo, a clufter of 
{mall iflands in the Eaft Indian fea, N. of Sumatra. N. lat. 
5°45’. E. long. 95° 22'.—P. Roopat, an ifland in the ttraits 
of Malacca, about 120 miles in circumference, feparated by a 
narrow channel from the ifland of Sumatra. N. lat. 1° 58'. 
E. long. 101°9!.—P. Rou, a {mall ifland near the coaift of 
Malacca. N. lat. 7°. E. long. 102° 12'—P. Sabadda, 
a fmall ifland near the W. coaft of Sumatra.—P. Sabuda, 
a {mall ifland in the Eaft Indian fea; about 30 miles W. 
from New Guinea. S. lat. 2°35!. E. long. 131° 48'.— 
P. Salanama, a {mall ifland in the ftraits of Malacca, near 
the N. coaft of the ifland of Sumatra. N. lat. 3° 27’. E. 
long. 98° 51'.—P. Salier, a {mall ifland in the Eaft Indian 
fea. S. lat. 5° 50!. E. long. 105° 56!.—P. Sambolong; i. e. 
Nine, Iflands, a clutter of iflands in the Eaft Indian fea, at 
the entrance of the river Pera, on the coaft of Malacca.— 
P. See Booro, a {mall ifland in the Eaft Indian fea,. near the 
N. coaft of the ifland of Pera. S. lat. 1° 52'. E long. 99° 
g!.—P. See Geere, a {mall ifland in the Eait Indian fea, near 
the N. coaft of the ifland of Pera. S. lat. 1°55'. E. long. 
99° 10'.—P. Selan. See Prince’s Ifland.—P. Seyer, a 
clufter of iflands in the Eaft Indian fea. N. lat. 8° 40’. E. 
long. 97° 15!-—P. Sonaro, a {mall ifland near the W. coait 
of Sumatra. S. lat. 0° 53!. E. long. 99° 42!.— P. Suanjee, 
one of the Bandaiflands. §. lat. 4°96’. E. long. 130° 20!.— 
P. Tamong, a {mall ifland near the W. coaft of Sumatra, 
N. lat. 0° 27’. E. long. 98° 24'.—P. Taya, ‘a {mall ifland 
in the Eaft Indian fea. S. lat. 0° 42!.. E. long. 104° 57/.— 
P. Teega, a {mall ifland near the W. coaft of Sumatra. S. 
lat. 0° 52’. E. long. 99° 40'.—P. Tellore, a {mall ifland near 
the W. coaft of Sumatra. S. lat. 1° 42! E. long. 100° 
15'.—P. Timoan, an ifland in the Eaft Indian fea, inhabited 
by Malays, found to be furly and infolent by commodore 
Byron, who touched at the ifland m 1765. ‘The commodore, 
notwith{tanding their hoftile appearance, armed with a long 
knife in one hand, an iron-headed {pear in the other, and 
a dagger by their fide, went on fhore, and commencing a 
treaty with them, could merely obtain about twelve fowls, 
-and a geat and kid. His offers of knives, hatchets, bill- 
hooks, and fimilar articles, were contemptuoufly rejected, 
and they demanded rupees; but the commodore having 
none, tendered for payment of what he had purchafed, 
pocket-handkerchiefs, which they condefcended to accept, 
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fele@ting the beft of them. The ftature of thefe people was 
{mall; but they were well made, and of a dark copper 
colour. The ifland is mountainous and woody: its pro- 
duétions are rice, and the cabbage and cocoa-nut tree, in 
great abundance. N. lat. 3°. E. long. 104° 25'.—P. Tim- 
palis, a {mall ifland in the ttraits of Malacca, near the N.E. 
coaft of Sumatra. N. lat. 4° 27/. E. long. 97° 45'.—P. 
Toobooyan, a {mallifland in Keyfer’s bay, on the S. coaft of 
Sumatra. S. lat. 5° 46’. E. long. 104° 42!.—P. Toty, a 
{mall ifland in the Eaft Indian fea. S. lat. 0° 58’. E. long. 
105° 50'.—P. Troofan, a {mall ifland near the W. coaft of 
Sumatra. S. lat. 1° 6’. E. long. 99° 58!.—P. Tullong, a 
{mall ifland in the ftraits of Malacca. N. lat. 4° 27/. E. 
long. 100° 33'.—P. Varella, a {mall ifland in the ftraits of 
Malacca, near the N.E. coaft of Sumatra. N. lat. 3° 51’. 
E. long. 98° 42!.—P. Ui, a {mall ifland in the Chinefe fea, 
near the N.W. coaft of Cambodia. N. lat. 8° 33/. E. long. 
104° 10.—P. Udi, Fal/e, a {mall ifland in the Chinefe fea, 
near the coaft of Cambodia. N. lat. 8° 52’. E. long. 103° 
53'.—P. Way, a {mall ifland in the gulf of Siam, near the 
gulf of Cambodia. N. lat. 10° 8’. -IE. long. 103°.—Alfo, 
an ifland about 30 miles in circumference, near the N. coaft 
of Sumatra; 27 miles N. of Acheen. N. lat. 5° 33!. E. 
long. 95° 33'.—Alfo, one of the Spice iflands, in the Eaft 
Indian ocean. S. lat. 4°9!. E. long. 130° 26/. 

PULP, Putra, in fruits, the fe/h; or that foft and 
fucculent part between the rind and the nucleus or feed. 

The pulp of a tree or plant is the parenchyma, which 
grows and {wells by means of a juice, at firit very coarfe 
and difagreeable ; at length {weeter, and more delicate. 

Pup, in Pharmacy, denotes the foft part of fruits, roots, 
or other bodies, extracted by infufion or boiling, and paffed 
through a fieve. 

Pup, in Phyfiology, denotes the fatteft, fulleft, and moft 
folid part of the flefh. 

Some people apply the word particularly to the upper 
part of the belly, becaufe flefhy ; and becaufe it is here that 
they feel animals, to examine whether they be fat. This 
part the Latins call pulpa, from pulpare, to feel, handle. 

PULPIT, Pu.rirum, a term now reftrained to an eleva- 
tion, or apartment in a church, whence fermons are delivered. 

Some authors derive the word from pudblicum, becaufe 
people are there expofed to open view. 

To the obfervations on pulpit eloquence, which the 
reader will find under Erocurion of the Pulpit, and under 
other heads to which we fhall refer at the clofe of this ar- 
ticle, we fhall here introduce fome reflections that may 
not be thought unappropriate to the fubje&, nor altogether 
uninitructive and uninterefting. 

Pulpit eloquence has its advantages and alfo its difad- 
vantages. It derives advantages from the dignity and im- 
portance of its fubje&ts, which, culy confidered, muft be 
acknowledged fuperior to every other. They are in them- 
{elves highly interefting, as addrefled both to the under- 
itanding and the heart ; and they admit, at the fame time, 
beth the higheft embellifhment in defcribing, and the greateit 
vehemence and warmth in enforcing them, A_ preacher 
hkewife, in treating thefe fubje@ts, has often the advantage 
of addrefling a large aflembly, of proceeding without in- 
terruption, and of being under no neceflity of making any 
extemporaneous replies. He may alfo previoufly chute the 
theme of his difcourfe, and make every kind of neceffary 
preparation. ‘To counterbalance thefe advantages, the pul- 
pit orator, though he has no adverfary with whom he is 
called upon to contend, is not raifed and enlivened by de- 
bate: and though he chnfes his fubje&s, which. are in 
themfelves important and intereiting, they are trite and fa- 

miliar ; 
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miliar ; they have often been difcuffed by others ; they have 
frequently recurred to himfelf in the exercife of his office ; 
and they do not admit of much novelty and variety in the 
mode of treating them. It fhould alfo be confidered, that 
the preacher is very much rettri¢éted to abftraét qualities, 
fuch as virtues and vices ; whereas other popular {peakers 
prefent perfons as well as characters to the view of their 
hearers, and hence derive peculiar advantage for interefting 
their attention. Accordingly Bruyere, in his ‘* Mceurs de 
Siecle,”? clofes his comparifon of the eloquence of the pul- 
pit with that of the bar by obferving, ‘ that it is more 
eafy to preach than to plead ; but that it is more difficult 
to preach well than to plead well.’’ Neverthelefs, though 
the art of preaching well is of difficult and rare attainment, 
Dr. Campbell (Rhetoric, b. i. c. 10.) candidly remarks, 
that confidering how rare the talent of eloquence is among 
men, and confidering all the difadvantages under which 
preachers labour, particularly from the frequency of this 
exercife, joined with the other duties of their office, to 
which fixed paftors are obliged, there is more reafon to 
wonder that we have fo many inftruétive and even eloquent 
fermons, than that we hear fo few. Some indeed have un- 
jullly argued, that preaching is no proper fubje&t of the art 
of eloquence. But true eloquence, which is the art of 
placing truth in the moft advantageous point of view for 
conviction and perfuafion, cannot in any department of 
oratory be more fuitably employed. A regard to this 
obje& is mott intimately connected with the fuccefsful 
execution of the preacher’s office; and if any further 
reafoning were neceflary in fo plain a cafe, we might refer 
to the difcourfes of the prophets and apoftles, as models 
of the moft fublime and perfuafive eloquence, adapted both 
to the imagination and paffions of men. ‘“¢ With regard to 
the pulpit,” fays Dr. Blair (Leé. vol. i1.), < it certainly 
has been a great difadvantage, that the practice of reading 
fermons, initead of repeating them from memory, has pre- 
vailed in England. This may, indeed, have introduced 
accuracy, but it has done great prejudice to eloquence ; for 
a difcourfe read is far inferior to an oration f{poken. It 
leads to a different fort of compofition, as well as of de- 
livery ; and can never have an equal effect upon any au- 
dience.”” We much doubt, however, whether compofitions, 
delivered from memory, are likely to be more truly elo- 
quent and more impreffive on the auditors, than thofe that 
are properly read. Perhaps the moft advantageous mode 
of preaching, with regard to prefent effect, though very 
few excel in it, is that which is wholly extemporaneous : 
the preacher having previoufly formed the general plan of 
his difcourfe, and trufting for enlargement, on mere hints 
committed to paper, to the invention of the moment. 
But this is a mode of preaching which one could hardly 
venture to recommend to young divines, Jeft by acquiring 
an habitual felf-command and a facility of of-hand {peak- 
ing, they neglect to furnifh themfelves with ample materials 
for judicioufly varied difcourfes. A few fubjects, recurred 
to again and again, have ufually formed the whole ftock of 
popular extemporary preachers. 

«¢ Another circumftance,’? Dr. Blair obferves, ‘* has been 
unfortunate. The fe€taries and fanatics, before the Refto- 
ration, adopted a warm, zealous, and popular manner of 
preaching, and thofe who adhered to them in after-times, 
continued to diftinguifh themfelves by fomewhat of the fame 
manner. ‘The odium of thefe feéts drove the eftablifhed 
church from that warmth which they were judged to have 
carried too far, into the oppofite extreme of a ftudied cool- 
nefs and compofure of manner. Hence, from the art of 
perfuafion, which preaching ought always to be, it has 
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’ paffed in England, into mere reafoning and inftruétion ; 


which not only has brought down the eloquence of the 
pulpit to a lower tone than it might juttly aflame; but has 
produced this farther effect, that, by accuftoming the pub- 
lic ear to fuch cool and difpaflionate difcourfes, it has tended 
to fafhion other kinds of public {peaking upon the fame 
model.”? See ELocurion, ELoquencr, ORATION, PREACH- 
ING, Public Sermon, and Public SPEAKING. 

PULPITUM, among the Romans, was a part of the 
theatre; called alfo profcenium, or what we now call the 
Jeage, on which the actors trod. Though fome fay it was 
properly an eminence on the ftage for the mufic, or a fug- 
geftum whence declamations, &c. were {poken. 

The French ufe the word pulpit, pupitre, for a reading- 
defk in a church, library, or the like: thofe large nes in 
churches they properly called /utrins. 

PULSATILLA, in Botany, from pulfare, to beat ; -be- 
caufe its flowers, in their open elevated native ftations, are 
beaten about by the wind. Hence the name of Wind-flower. 
See ANEMONE. 

PULSATION, Putsario, in Medicine, the motion of 
the pulfe, or the beating of an artery. See PuLse. 

PULSATOR, a name given by fome writers to that 
{pecies of beetle commonly known among us by the name of 
the death-watch, and about which fo many fuperttitious fan- 
cies prevail. 

PULSE, in Anatomy, the beating of the arteries, per- 
ceptible to the touch, and eye, produced by the influx of 
a frefh quantity of blood from the heart. See Heart, 
and CIRCULATION. F 

Purse, in Medicine. As the pulfe is well known to 
confift of the fucceffive dilatations and contractions of the 
arteries, in confequence of the fucceflive impulfes given to 
the blood through them by the repeated contra¢tions of the 
heart, and by their own mufcular and elaitic powers, it 
might be fuppofed, that this phenomenon would excite little 
attention among pathologifts, prior to the difcovery of the 
circulation of the blood. This fuppofition, however, would 
be the very reverfe of truth; for, in fact, the variations of 
the pulfe, asan index both of health and difeafe, have been 
attended to from the earlieft ages of medicine, being fre- 
quently mentioned by Hippocrates, and defcribed at great 
length by Galen and Celius Aurelianus. Celfus has like- 
wife noticed the pulfe, as an indication of difeafe, adding, 
with his ufual fagacity, that it is a very uncertain guide, 
«< fallaciflima res,’’ and {tating fome rational rules for the 
mode of inveftigating its a€tual condition. In truth, though 
the cultivation of anatomy has enabled us to explain the 
nature of the pulfe, and of fome other fundtions of the 
living body, yet it has fearcely opened any new fource of 
knowledge refpeGing the prognofis to be derived from the 
pulfe in particular dileafes ; a knowledge which 1s the refult 
of obfervation alone, or of a comparifon of different cafes 
of difeafe, in which the pulfe is varioufly modified, and 
which, therefore, like many other doétrines in medical 
{cience, was equally open to the ancients, though ignorant 
of anatomy, and fuccefsfully cultivated by fome of them. 
The ingenuity and imagination of Galen led him, indeed, 
to make a great many {fubtile diftinétions refpecting the va- 
rieties of the pulfe, which were echoed by medical writers 
even down to the laft century, but which are now pretty 
generally exploded as frivolous and impra¢ticable ; it would, 
therefore, be fuperfluous to enter into a minute detail on 
the fubjeét. On the other hand, however, we are not dif- 
pofed to agree with Dr. Falconer, in commending the oppo- 
fite extreme, into which we conceive a very able and efti- 
mable phyfician of our own country has fallen, of reducing 
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all the cognizable variations of the pulfe to two, vix. quick 
and flow. (See Dr. Heberden’s excellent paper, entitled 
«© Remarks on the Pulfe,’’ in the fecond volume of the Me- 
dical Tranfa@tions of the College of Phyficians; and Dr. 
Falconer’s “ Obfervations on the Pulfe,’”? Lond. 1796.) 
For in the firft place, the uncertainty of the healthy ftandard 
in individuals, which induced Dr. Falconer to take the 
trouble of calculating a long feries of tables of comparative 
rates in different perfons, neceflarily renders the celerity of 
the pulfe a point of confiderable uncertainty ; not to men- 
tion the numerous fources of variety in this refpe&, from 
age, ftrength, time of day, &c. which we fhall prefently 
defcribe ; and in the fecond place, we think, every attentive 
practitioner, with a very moderate tact, is able to diftinguifh 
feveral other varieties, which occafionally dire&t his decifion 
as to the mode of praétice which he purfues. The diftinc- 
tions, for inftance, of ftrong and weak, full and fmall, hard 
and foft, equal and unequal, regular and irregular or inter- 
mittent, are furely very perceptible in many cafes of difeafe ; 
and not unfrequently ferve to modify both the diagnofis and 
the prognofis, as well as the direction of remedies. The 
degree of celerity of the pulfe is, however, the moft obvious 
quality, and is capable of being meafured without any of 
the ta&t of experience ; and it is moreover the moft variable 
quality under every variation of the condition of the body ; 
it becomes, therefore, the principal objeét of our confidera- 
tion. 

It is not above a century fince the pulfe was firft counted, 
or a ftandard of its natural frequency was attempted to be 
accurately eftablifhed. Sir John Floyer appears to have 
been the firft who applied a portable inftrument to the pur- 
pofe, beginning with a minute-glafs, (fee his work en- 
titled “The Phyfician’s Pulfe Watch,”’ 1707,) and it was 
only during the prefent age that the general introduction of 
fuch inftruments among profeffional men took place. With 
refpect to the natural ftandard, to which the comparative 
terms quick and flow mutt be referred, there has indeed been 
confiderable difference in the ftatements of different phyfi- 
cians. This ftandard has been attempted to be inferred 
from the examination of the pulfe in a number of perfons in 
health, by taking the mean of the numbers collectively. 
The natural pulfe of individuals varies confiderably, how- 
ever, from fo many circumfttances, that there is fome diffi- 
culty in adjufting this ftandard. Thefe circumftances have 
been methodically detailed by Dr. Falconer, and require to 
be taken into the confideration of all, who would properly 
eftimate the figns and indications afforded by the pulfe: 
they are as follows. 

Firft, fuch circumttances as arife from bodily organization ; 
and thefe are, 1. That of fex. The average number of the 
pulfations in an adult man, in good health, between 30 and 
40 years of age, is eftimated at about 73 in a minute; but 
the pulfe of women of the fame age and condition is fome- 
what quicker. Kepler, who eftimated the mean pulfes of 
men at 70 in a minute, eftimated thofe of women at 80, or 
at one-feventh more; and Dr. Falconer confiders the dif- 
ference to be in-about the fame preportion, calculating the 
ordinary pulfe of men at 75, and that of women at 84. 
2. The temperament. The fame caufes which produce a 
quicker pulfe in women than in men, probably operate in 
different temperaments ; for thofe perfons, who bear marks 
of the fanguine habit (which approximates to the female 
conttitution ), namely, who have a fair and florid complexion, 
light-coloured and foft hair, blue eyes, foft and fucculent 
flefh, with confiderable fenfibility of mind and difpofition, 
have generally a quicker pulfe than perfons with dark hair 
and eyes, pale or fallow complexion, firmnefs of the muf- 


cular parts, and, in the mental qualifications, refolution, 
and fteadinefs of temper. 3. The flature, It may be quel- 
tioned whether the difference of {tature occafions fo much 
difference in the velocity of the pulfe, as the mechanical 
phyficians maintained, though it probably has fome in- 
fluence. Dr. Bryan Robinfon has given a table of pulfes, 
according to itature, taking fix feet as the ttandard, at 
which height he found the pulfe to be 65, and computing 
upon this rule, which he fays was founded upoh a great 
number of obfervations, that the mean puifes of well-pro- 
portioned bodies were to one another, inverfely, as the 
biquadrate roots of the cubes of the lengths of the bodies. 
Senac held a &milar opinion, but his computation was fome- 
what different. He {tates the following proportion; namely, 
at 2 feet, pulfe go; at 4 feet, pulfe 803 at 5 feet, pulfe 70; 
and at 6 feet, pulfe 60; the latt number of which he fays 
was deduced from obfervation of one hundred men of the 
royal guards, who were felected for that office on account 
of their tallnefs of ftature. Haller, however, pays little 
regard to this opinion, and brings as inftances the Swifs 
people, who are in general tall of ftature, and their pulfes 
more numerous than this ftandard. He himfelf, he tells us, 
was fix feet high, and his own pulfe beat 78 in a minute. 
Secondly, the pulfe is varied by the period of life. The 
variations of tke pulfe during the progrefs of life have been 
minutely inveltigated by the late Dr. Heberden, who has 
{tated the following inferences. ‘The pulfe of a healthy 
infant afleep on the day of its birth is between 130 and 140 
in one minute ; and the mean rate for the firft month is 120; 
for during this time the artery often beats as frequently as 
it does the firlt day, and I have never found it beat flower 
than ro8. _ During the firft year the limits may be fixed at 
108 and 120. For the fecond year at go and 100. For 
the third year at 80 and 108. The fame will very nearly 
ferve for the fourth, fifth, and fixth years. In the feventh 
year, the pulfations will be fometimes fo few as 72, though 
generally more.”’? From the twelfth year, then, except that 
the pulfations are much more eafily quickened by illnefs or 
any other caufe, they differ but little from thofe of a healthy 
adult, the range of which Dr. Heberden ftates to be from 
a little below 60 to a little above 80 in a minute. From an 
average of five and twenty boys, obferved by Floyer, be- 
tween the ages of twelve and fixteen, the pulfe was about 
83; in all of them above 80, In ftating the average of the 
pulfe of adults, moft authors have takew a lefs extenfive 
range than Dr. Heberden. Sir John Floyer, who employed 
confiderable induftry in the inveftigation of this matter, 
found the average of eight healthy perfons, from twenty to 
forty years of age, to be fomewhat more than 73 in a mi- 
nute; and he obferves, (Phyfician’s Pulfe-Watch, p. 40, 
and 74), ‘the moft natural pulfe will have from 70 to 75 
beats in a minute in perfe&t health.”? Senac alfo eftimates 
it at the fame rate exactly (fee his Traité du Ceeury; and 
Dr. Bryan Robinfon found, after an accurate examination 
of two healthy perfons for many weeks together, and at 
no lefs thin fixteen intervals, of an hour each, daily, that 
the average number of the pulfe of-one of them was 73, 
and of the other 743 in a minute. Dr. Falconer, after 
comparing all the authorities with his own obfervations, is 
inclined to confider 75 as the average of an adult healthy 
pulfe. It is not fatisfactorily afcertained, whether any ma- 
terial alteration is produced in the pulfe by advanced age. 
Haller thinks that the pulfe in old perfons is flower than in 
the middle age ; but Dr. Falconer points out fome ftrange 
miftakes which he has committed, in quoting his authori- 
ties. Floyer has given a lift of thirteen old perfons, in 
whom the pulfe on an average was exadtly 76 in a minute. 
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Dr. Falconer is difpofed to believe, though not very con- 
fident in his opinion, “that the pulfe in a healthy perfon 
becomes gradually flower from about forty-five years of age 
to about fixty, after which period it begims again to grow 

uicker, and to become, as feveral other circumftances in 
the fyftem do alfo, more refembling that of children. But 
to this,’”” he adds, ‘there are undoubtedly many excep- 
tions.”? P, 23. 

Thirdly, the pulfe is varied by the time of day. The va- 
riation of the pulfe at different times of the day, even in 
perfeé& health, is well known. Whether this variation be 
the effet of the excitement, produced by the food and 
drink, exercife, and employment of mind, Jin the courfe of 
the day, or from whatever caufes it may arife, it is gene- 
rally obfervable, that the pulfe is flower in the morning, 
and fomewhat accelerated in the afternoon and evening. 
This change is particularly obvious in perfons of fect 
habit and delicate health, in whom a flight tendency even 
to feverifhnefs is often prefent in the afternoon; and, in 
febrile complaints, notwithftanding the utmoft care is taken 
to prevent the accefs of every irritating caufe, the accele- 
ration of the pulfe is very commonly aggravated in the 
evening. Sir John Floyer obferved, that his own pulfe in 
the morning fatting beat 76 times in a minute, a little before 
dinner 77, and after dinner g5 times. Senac, in his Traité 
du Ceeur, has left a few obfervations on the fame fubjeét ; 
according to him, the pulfe which was 62 in the morning, 
rofe to 86 after dinner. Haller alfo found, that the pulfe, 
which. in the morning beat 75, in the evening, towards the 
time of refit, beat 82. (Opera Minora, vol. i. p. 186.) 

~Dr. Bryan Robinfon, after itating fome very accurate ob- 
fervations on this fubject, drew this inference, “that the 
pulfe is flower in the morning than at any other time of the 
day ; that it grows fomewhat quicker before breakfalt, and 
a little more fo after it; that it grows flower again before 
dinner, and quicker immediately after dinner, and that the 
quicknefs acquired by this meal continues for about three or 

- four hours, and then abates a little, and continues in that 
ftate without any confiderable change, in bodies which eat 
and drink little at night, till they go to reft.”?” Robin- 
fon’s Animal CEconomy, p. 148. 

Fourthly. This, however, leads us to the confideration 
of the effets of food and abjflinence on the pulfe, to which 
the variations at different times of the day may perhaps be 
partly attributed. It is univerfally acknowledged, indeed, 
that taking food accelerates the pulfe, while falting retards 
it; and many faéts in proof of this are recorded by Floyer, 
Robinfon, Haller, and others ; but the degree of accelera- 
tion produced, is very different in different individuals, being 
the greateft in perfons of delicate and irritable habits. 

Fifihly. The pulfe is varied by the {tate of the fyftem, 
with refpe& to ref or adivity. Obfervations have been fuffi- 
ciently numerous to prove, that during /leep the pulfe is 
ufually flower than when a perfon is awake, as might in- 
deed have been anticipated from the confideration, that 
various caufes of excitement, both mental and corporeal, 
ceafe to operate during that condition. Dr. Falconer fays, 
‘‘T have repeatedly found the pulfe at frit waking, not to 
exceed 61, 62, or 63 beats in a minute, which in a fhort 
time, without any alteration of pofture, rofe to 66, 67, or 
68.” This flownefs, however, will not be obferved, if a 
perfon has taken plentifully of food or ftimulating liquor, 
a little time before going to fleep, or if he fleeps in a clofe 
and hot room, or under a great load of bed-clothes ; but it 
will invariably occur, if the ftomach is not loaded, the air 
pure and cool, and the bed-clothes not more than fufficient 
to preferve a comfortable warmth. 


Motion and exertion of every kind is found to quicken the 
pulfe ; even the little effort that is made to preferve the body 
in a ftanding pofture is fufficient to produce a very per- 
ceptible increafe of the pulfe above what it was in a fitting 
or recumbent pofture. Dr. Bryan Robinfon has given a 
proportion of relative increafe upon change of pofition and 
motion, as follows; lying down, pulfe 64, fitting 68, {tand- 
ing 78, walking at the rate of two miles an hour 78, at the 
rate of four miles an hour 100, running raifed it to 140, 150, 
ormore. Speaking is a kind of exercife which has a confi- 
derable effect upon the pulfe. Every phyfician mutt have 
obferved the pulfe quickened during his examination of it 
feveral beats in a minute by a few words {poken at that time, 
more efpecially in a febrile ftate; hence they generally re- 
commend filence to their patients during fuch examination. 

Mental agitation of every kind appears to accelerate the 
pulfe, but with this difference, according to the obferva- 
tions of Dr. Falconer, that the deprefling paflions, as fear, 
anxiety, and grief, tend at the fame time to render it weaker, 
while the ftimulating paffions, as joy and anger, make it 
more full and ftrong. Floyer mentions an initance of the 
pulfe being excited to 104 beats in a minute by anger, and 
that it did not return to the natural {tandard in three or four 
days. 

Laflly. The pulfe is varied with the temperature of the 
body. The application of heat, exceeding the natural tem- 
perature of the body, accelerates the pulfe. A very hot 
room, or fitting near a fire, will increafe the number of its 
beats. In phyfiological experiments, indeed, it has been 
afcertained that the application of heat will renew the motion 
of the heart (or punétum faliens) in an egg, after it had 
ceafed fer a confiderable time. On the other hand, the 
gradual influence of cold air upon a body that has been 
over-heated diminifhes the number of the pulfe. The fudden 
fhock of the cold bath, indeed, quickens the pulfe confi- 
derably ; but in this cafe the /en/ation becomes a {timulus to 
the fyftem, and excites both quicknefs of pulfe and an a¢tual 
glow or evolution of heat. Sir John Floyer has given a 
table of the pulfes of men in different latitudes, making 
them 120ina minute under the equator, and 30 at the north 
pole; but the data upon which this table is formed appear 
to be queftionable. See his Phyfician’s Pulfe-Watch, vol. i. 

. 298. 
oe we could derive any information from the pulfe, 
relative to the degrees and nature of difeafes, it was abfo- 
lutely neceflary to be acquainted with the foregoing ob- 
fervations in re{pect to the common ftandard, and the com- 
mon caufes of variation in health; otherwife we fhould be 
liable to many errors in inveftigating the ftate of the pulfe. 
Againft thefe ordinary caufes of the fluctuation of the_ 
pulfe, indeed, the phyfician muft be always upon his guard 
even in difeafe. The advice of Celfus upon this fubje& mutt 
be followed as leng as the pulfe is an obje&t of medical at- 
tention. After enumerating many caufes of its variation, 
he mentions apprehenfion, anxiety, and other mental emo- 
tions. Therefore, he fays, ‘* when the phyfician firft enters 
the room, if he be a fkilful man, he will not immediatel 
apply his fingers to the patient’s wrift, but he will firft fit 
down with a cheerful countenance, and make fome general 
inquiries ; and if he obferves any alarm in the patient, will 
relieve him by encouraging remarks, and then will proceed 
to examine the pulfe. Now if the fight of the phyfician is 
fufficient to quicken the pulfe, how eafily may a thoufand 
other circumftances difturb it!’? (Celfus, de Medicina, 
lib. iii. cap. 6.) In feeling the pulfe, the two principal 
qualities to be afcertained are the guickne/s or frequency 
(which we deem fynonimous), and the /lrength of the pulfa- 
tions. 
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tions. The former, of courfe, is eafily determined by a 
ftop-watch ; but the latter requires fomewhat of tact and 
experience ; for the degree of {trength in the pulfe is very 
different in individuals of different fex, temperament, and 
vigour, in health. In order to afcertain the force of arterial 
pulfation, the vellel fhould firft be preffed gently ; and, if 
any doubt arife, it fhould be ftrongly comprefled by two or 
three fingers, until no pulfation is felt, and then the fingers 
fhould be gradually relaxed until the comparative force with 
which the pulfation returns may be eftimated ; the degree of 
compreffbility of the pulfe, or the facility with which the 
pulfation may be entirely flopped, affording a tolerably 
good comparative notion of its ftrength. The degree of 
obefity of a patient fhould be attended to in eftimating the 
ftrength of the pulfe; for very fat perfons have naturally a 
feeble pulfe, and the pulfation is felt lefs diftin@ly through 
a layer of fat. A {trong firm pulfe is confiftent with high 
health ; for the heart contraéts with vigour, when filled with 
healthy bloed; but the ftrongelt pulfe, though fearcely 
compreffible under the finger, has fome degree of /aftne/s, if 
healthy. If there is a hardne/s in its beat, if it itrikes the 
finger like a tenfe cord or wire, it fhews a tendency to in- 
flammatory difeafe, a phlogiftic diathefis, as it has been 
called, confifting of a morbid fullnefs and tone of the arterial 
fyftem. When with this bardne/s there is increafed frequency, 
and fome local pain, inflammatory fever is prefent. Some 
writers, indeed, carrying their dread of retinement in the 
difcrimination of pulfes too far, make light of all the dif- 
tinétions, fave of frequency; but we are perfuaded that 


thofe who queftion the diftinétion between the foft, fluent, | 


and undulating impreffion of a healthy pulfation, and 
{mart ftroke, even when feeble, of an inflammatory 1i\.e, 
muft be fomewhat deficient in the fenfibility of their dig tal 
nerves, or in the attention which they beftow upon the fub- 
ject. 

The principal pra¢tical ufe that is made of this diftinGtion 
between a hard and /oft pulfe, which is at the fame time 
quick, is its indication of the propriety of blood-letting, or 
the contrary, in acute difeafes. And if thofe who have 
denied the exiftence of the diftinGtion, only intended to 
affert that fuch a diftin@tion is not a fufficient guide in 
practice, they were in a great meafure corre. For after 
all that can be obferved of the pulfe, we mutt accede to the 
ftatement of Celfus, that it is extremely deceptive, ‘ falla- 
ciflima res ;”? and that it is only when taken into confideration 
in conjunétion with the other fymptoms of a difeafe, and 
with the general ftate of the conftitution of a patient, that 
it can be relied on implicitly as a guide in the adminiftration 
of remedies. But in conjunction with the other fymptoms, 
the continuance or ceffation of that fmartnefs and cord-like 
tenfion in each pulfation will be an important index, as to 
the continuance or ceffation of inflammatory aétion in acute 
difeafé, and therefore as to the extent to which evacuations 
ought to be carried. 

In all difeafes accompanied by fain, and efpecially when 
the pain is extremely fevere, the ftate of the pulfe is com- 
monly the chief, fometimes the only index, by which the 
nature of the pain, whether it be inflammatory or /pa/modic, 
is to be afcertained. (See Parry.) This is fometimes of 
extreme importance ; becaufe a large dofe of opium, which 
will {peedily remove a fpafmodic pain, will not only not alle- 
viate, but will often greatly augment an inflammatory pain, 
and leave the difeafe to itfelf, at the only time when the 
active remedy, blood-letting, was likely to be beneficial. 
Mere pain, however violent, does not always quicken the 
pulfe, and never produces that hardnefs in its beats which 
we have above alluded to. An able obferver, the late Dr. 


Heberden, has remarked ; ‘it is often {uppofed that great 
pain will quicken the pulfe ; I am more fure that mere pain 
will not always do it, than I am, that it ever will. The 
violent pain occafioned by a ftone pafling from the kidnies to 
the bladder is often unattended with any quicknefs of the 
pulfe ; and the exceflive and almoft intolerable torture pro- 
duced by a gall-ftone paffing through the gall-dudts never 
once quickened the pulfe beyond its natural pace, as far as I 
have ever obferved, though it be a diforder which occurs fo 
very frequently ; and this natural ftate of the pulfe, joined 
with the vehement pain about the pit of the ftomach, affords 
the moft certain diagnoftic of this illnefs. I have feen a man 
of patience and courage rolling upon the floor and crying 
out through the violence of this pain, which I was hardly 
able to lull into a tolerable ftate with nine grains of eprum 
given within twenty-four hours, to which he had never been 
accuftomed, and yet his pulfe was all the time as perfeétly 
quiet and natural, as it could have been in the {weeteft fleep 
of perfect health.”” (Med. Tranfaét. vol. ii. p. 32.) In 
fuch cafes, without examining the pulfe, a carelefs practi- 
tioner might proceed to a copious blood-letting, which might 
be injurious to a feeble habit, and would be produGtive of no 


‘relief; whence, onthe other hand, if a violent inflammatory 


pain in the bowels were fuppofed (from not attending to the 
pulfe, which would, in this cafe, be quickened,) to be 
merely fpafmodic, as in colic, and no bleeding were em- 
ployed, but a large dofe of opium adminiltered and repeated, 
no relief would be procured, and the inflammatory difeafe 
would probably pais on rapidly to a fatal fuppuration or 
gangrene. 

When gangrene has commenced, there is commonly a 
fudden ceilation of the pain, and patients themfelves and 
their attendants imagine that the pulfe at this time will ge- 
nerally explain the real condition of the patients ; for it will 
be found either quick and extremely feeble in its beats, or 
tremulous rather than pulfating, or probably altogether 
imperceptible at the wrift, implying that the powers of 
life are finking, and that death, and not recovery, is im- 
pending. 

With refpeé tothe degree of difeafe and of danger, indi- 
cated by increafed celerity inthe pulfe, we cannot do better 
than quote fome of the obfervations of the late experienced 
Dr. Heberden. He fays, “if the pulfe either of a child 
or of an adult be quickened fo as to exceed the utmoft 
healthy limit by ten in a minute, it is an indication of fome 
little diforder. But a child is fo irritable, that during the 
firft year a very flight fever will make the artery beat 140 
times, and it will beat even 160 without danger; and as 
there begins to be fome difficulty in counting the pulfe when 
the motion is fo rapid, the thirft, quicknefs of breathing, 
averfenefs from food, and above all the want of fleep, enable 
us better than the pulfe to judge of the degree of fever in 
infants.” Indeed, to fhew how little can be determined by 
the {tate of the pulfe in infants, Dr. Heberden adds, ‘a 
child of two years will die of an inflammatory fever, 
though the artery beats only 144 times in a minute ; and IJ 
have feen a child of four years recover from a fever, in 
which it beat 156 times; and one of nine, where it beat 
Ms 

« In adults ill of an inflammatory fever, the danger is ge- 
nerally net very great, where the beats are fewer than 100; 
120 fhew the beginning of danger, and they feldom exceed 
this number unattended with delirioufnefs, and where the 
patient does not die. There are two exceptions to this ob- 
fervation: the firft is, that before fome critical {welling er 
depofit of matter begins to thew itfelf in fevers, the pulfe 
will be fo rapid and indiitin& as hardly to admit of being 
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counted ; but I have known it certainly not lefs than 150, 
and yet the patient has recovered. Acute rheumatifms afford 
a fecond exception, in which the artery will often beat above 
120 times without any fort of danger ; and in both thefe 
cafes we may remark, that the appetite and fenfes and fleep 
and ftrength are put lefs out of their natural ftate, than 
where the life of the patient is in immediate danger. 

** Though it may be difficult to count above 140 ftrokes 
in a minute, if they be unequal in time or in ftrength, yet 
where they have been very diitinét, I have been able to 
count 180.’? Some authors have denied that the pulfe can 
be diftin€tly counted when it exceeds 160; and in com- 
mon fevers, before it reaches that degree of celerity, it is 
generally fo feeble that its beats are very indiftin& ; there 
is one difeafe, however, in the latter {tage of which the pulfe 
retains a fharpnefs combined with extreme velocity, which 
renders it perfe&tly countable, even above the number {tated 
by Dr. Heberden. We have diftin&ly counted 190 beats 
in the laft ftage of hydrocephalus; and Dr. Whytt, who 
obferves that no patient dies of this difeafe, while his pulfe 
remains under 130, in one cafe counted it at 210 on the day 
of death. 

On the other hand, difeafe and danger are likewife indi- 
cated by a preternatural flowne/s of the pulfe, which is 
ufually connected with fome degree of compreffion of the 
brain. Even in children, as Dr. Heberden remarks, ‘if 
the pulfe be 15 or 20 below the natural ftandard,. and if 
there be at the fame time figns of confiderable illnefs, it isa 
certain indication that the brain is affected, and confequently 
fuch a quiet pulfe, inftead of giving us hope, fhould alarm us 
with the probability of imminent danger.”? In adults, when- 
ever the pulfe is reduced to-50, or lower, if there be alfo a 
lethargie difpofition, or ftupor, danger of an apopleétic or 
paralytic attack is tobe appzehended. During an attack of 
apSplexy, the continuance of the flownefs of the pulfe, to- 
gether with the infenfibility, heavy, flow, and ftertorous 
breathing, and coma, is in the highelt degree unfavourable, 
as indicating the great extent of the compreflion of the 
brain. The pulfe, in thefe cafes, is often under 40, and 
fometimes lefs than 30 in a minute. The operation of large 
dofes of digitalis, and fome other narcotic vegetable fub- 
ftances, alfo renders the pulfe remarkably flow. The fudden 
change from quick to flowin the pulfe, when it occurs in 
difeale, is therefore to be confidered as indicative of an un- 
favourable termination, if the other bad fymptoms continue 
at the fame time unalleviated : it is a proof not of the decreafe 
of the diforder, but of the diminifhed irritability of the 
patient, the difeafe being transferred to the brain, and coma, 
palfy, apoplexy, or death, is to be apprehended. 

Of the many fanciful variations of the pulfe, which many 
writers a century or two ago indulged themfelves with 
defcribing and naming, and with pointing out the indications 
to be deduced from them, as they are altogether incomprehen- 
fible to ordinary obfervers, we fhall fay nothing, referring 
thofe who have any defire to inveftigate the fubje& to the 
works of Bordeu, Nihel, Bellini, Maflaria, and if they 
pleafe to the various treatifes of Galen. 

We mutft obferve, however, with Dr. Heberden, that 
though in many cafes an ufeful index of the ftate of the 
health, yet the pulfe is by no means a certain guide in all, 
and without a due confideration of concomitant fymptoms 
may greatly miflead; for there are many anomalies ob- 
fervable refpeéting it. A good pulfe, as that author ob- 
ferves, (which is fometimes found in comatofe fevers,) with 
delirium, rapid lofs of appetite and ftrength, fleeplefinefs, 
quicknefs of breathing, and great thirft, would afford very 
little hope ; and a bad one. without any of thefe might be 
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harmlefs. ‘I remembgr two young women,” Dr. He- 
berden fays, * ill together with others in the fame houfe of the 
fame infectious fever ; the pulfe of one of which was never 
above 84, and the pulfe of the other was always extremely 
quick, and I once counted it when ( thought her dying 
180. Bothof them recovered, and the latter quite beyond 
my expectation. 

‘Some books,’”? Dr. Heberden remarks, “ fpeak of 
intermitting pulfes as dangerous figns, but I think without 
reafon ; forfuch trivial caufes will occafion them, that they 
are not worth regarding in any illnefs, unlefs joined with other 
bad figns of more moment. They are not uncommon in 
health, and are perceived by a peculiar feel at the heart by 
the perfons themfelves every time the pulfe intermits.”” We 
have generally confidered thefe intermitting pulfes as of 
dy{peptic origin, and have feen them removed, in fevers, by 
a purge. Where the pulfe intermits, and is very unequal in 
its beats, and there is at the fame time palpitation of the heart, 
oppreflion of the breathing, lividity of countenance, or other 
ferious fymptoms, then the intermiffion is probably one 
among the figns of fome affeétion of the heart ; but in 
ordinary cafes, occurring with fymptoms of indigeftion, or 
flight feverifhnefs, it is perfeétly void of danger. It is cu- 
rious, indeed, that irregularities of the pulfe are fometimes 
habitual, and difappear only with good health. Dr. Heber- 
den fays, “*many perfons will likewife have unequal pulfes 
without any other fign of ill health. I have met with two 
who, ia their beft health, always had pulfes very unequal, 
both in their ftrength and the fpaces between them; and 
upon their growing ill, their pulfes conftantly became regular ; 
and it was a never-failing fign of their recovery, when their 
arteries began again to beat in their ufual irregular manner.” 
Med. Tranf. 

Putss is alfo ufed for the ftroke with which any medium 
is affected by the motion of light, found, &c. through it. 

Sir Ifaac Newton demontftrates, lib. ii. prop. 48. Princip. 
that the velocities of the pulfes in an elaftic fluid medium 
(whofe elafticity is proportionable to its denfity) are in a 
ratio compounded of half the ratio of the elaftic force di- 
re@tly, and half the ratio of the denfity inverfely : fo that in 
a medium whofe elafticity is equal to its denfity, all pulfes 
will be equally fwift. 

Purse, in Agriculture, a term applied to dll leguminous 
plants, as peafe, beans, tares, vetches, lupins, &c. Many 
of thefe are highly valuable as food, and for being made 
into hay. 

And all the fpecies anf varieties of pulfe afford great 
abundance of excellent manure when turned into the foil, in 
the ftate in which nature prefents them. The cuftom of 
ploughing in green fucculent plants of this kind is very 
ancient. All the Roman writers commend it highly. Co- 
lumella, particularly, advifes lupins as a manure, which, if 
cut down and tured in while green, will have as good 
effe&t as the beit and ftrongeft dunging whatever. They 
may be fown upon poor land about the middle of Sep- 
tember, and be ploughed in before they attain their full 
growth. In gravelly foils they fhould be cut down after 
they have put forth their fecond flower; and in ftrong 
lands, when a little more advanced. In the former of 
thefe grounds they are turned in while young and tender, 
that they may quickly rot; and in the latter, are let ftand 
till they grow ftronger, that they may produce a better 
effe& on the ftiff clods of earth, and render them more 
mellow and friable. Peafe, beans, lupins, vetches, and 
other fucculent plants, have alfo been ftrongly recom- 
mended by the older writers on hufbandry, as excellent 
manures, efpecially for fandy ground. Thefe plants en- 
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rich the earth greatly if ploughed in either green, or 
when in bloom. In ftrong land they are advifed not to be 
turned down till the pods begin to harden. 

Putse Crops, any of thofe crops which have been juft 
noticed. In improved hufbandry they are now feldom cul- 
tivated with the view of being turned in as manure, but 
as a row or green crop, for the purpofe of cleaning and 
improving the land, being moftly interpofed between thofe 
of the white corn kind, fo as to prevent the neceffity of 
having fo frequent recourfe to the more uneconomical 
practice of naked fallowing. In this way they are found 
highly beneficial. And Lifter has recommended for the 
improvement of fandy, light ground, or any clay well 
fanded, all plants of the pulfe or pea kind, and particu- 
larly, upon experience, the wood vetch, which, befides its 
being perennial, (at leaft with refpeé& to its roots,) and its 
thriving even in woods and among bufhes in almoft every 
country, has thefe qualifications, that it fhoots out a thou- 
fand roots far and wide, and fpreads itfelf under ground, 
like quick-grafs ; whillt it is fo rampant above ground, 
that it will climb a fathom and a half upon meaifure, and 
preferve itfelf in {pite of weeds or drought. It may be fet 
as well as fown, in furrows. For the former of thefe pur- 
pofes the roots may be dug up in September, which is 
alfo the time for gathering the ripe feed. The growth of 
the plants will be greatly advanced by fetting their roots; 
for the older they are, the ftronger, more numerous, and 
fuller of buds their fhoots will be. He fowed in the latter 
end of March the feed which he had gathered in Septem- 
ber, and had that year a very great increafe, the bed being 
thick covered over with grafs above two feet high: but it 
did not flower that year. He reckoned that one pea had 
put forth above thirty fhoots in Auguft of the firlt year. 
In the fecond year it flowered by the middle of June, and 
bore a wonderful crop, the roots being innumerable. He 
has obferved this pea very common in all the mountains as 
well as plains of this country where bufhes or hedges are. 
Both the pea and grafs are very fweet, and very agreeable 
to cattle, as he has found on trial. See Vercu. 

But buck-wheat and vetches are the two plants moft 
commonly fown in this country for being turned in as ma- 
nure. The beft time for ploughing them in is when they 
are coming into bloom; being then in their moft fucculent 
ftate. Some farmers turn down their fecond crop of clover 
to enrich the land for wheat in the autumn. ‘This fhould 
be done early enough to give the plants fufficient time to 
putrify thoroughly before the grain is fowed; otherwife it 
might prove prejudicial. 

However Mr. Elliot, of America, prefers millet to every 
other plant for green drefling of land, on account of the 
cheapnefs of the feed, and the largenefs of the ftalks and 
Jeaves, which muit afford a good coat to turn in when 
ploughed. An old farmer who had long been in the prac- 
tice of green drefling, aflured him that he had increafed 
the ftrength of his land to a great degree, in a few years, 
by the following method: After his oats were harveited, 
he added a little feed to the feattered grains, and then 
ploughed them in. Towards the end of September, he 
ploughed in the green oats, and fowed rye; and the next 
fummer, when the rye was well grown and full of fap, he 
ploughed that in at the ufual fowing feafon, then fowed 
wheat, and always had a large crop. See Beans, Bucx- 
Wheat, Pease, &c. 

Putse-Gla/s, a well-known inftrument invented by Dr. 
Franklin, and ferving to fhew the quick evaporation which 
would take place if we had no atmofphere. This is a fmall 
tube with a bulb at each end, exhauited of its air, and con- 
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taining a {mall quantity of fpirits of wine. If this inftru- 
ment be held floping, with one end in the palm of the hand, 
the heat of the hand will quickly caufe the {pirit to boil, 
but the vapour rifing to the other end becomes condenfed as 
foon as it is in contact with the cold glafs. This fhews that 
a very fmall degree of heat would be fufficient to evaporate 
mott fluids, if we had no atmofphere. It alfo fhews, that 
evaporation produces cold ; for at the inftant when the fpirit 
begins to boil, a fenfation of fudden cold is felt on that part 
of the hand where the bulb refts. 

PULSILOGIUM, a name given by authors to a pulfe- 
watch, or initrument to meafure the celerity of the pulfe. 
Sanétorius was the firft inventor of this machine; but feveral 
have fince fpoken very largely in favour of it, and fir John 
Floyer wrote a treatife on this fubjeét. 

PULSION, formed from pello, I drive, the a&t of driving 
or impelling a thing forwards. 

PULSLATER Bay, in Geography, a bay on the S. 
coait of Wales, and county of Pembroke; two miles N. of 
St. Gowen’s Head. 

PULSNITZ, or Potsniza, a town of Lufatia, on a 
river of the fame name, with a citadel; 15 miles N.E. of 
Drefden. N. lat. 51° ro’. E. long. 13° 59’. 

PULST, a town of Bavaria, in the bifhopric of Bam- 
berg ; two miles S.W. of Mark Schorgatt. 

PULSUS Larus. See Larus Pulfus. 

PULTAVA, in Geography. See PoLTava. 

PULTEN ZA, in Botany, received that appellation 
from the writer of the prefent article, in honour of his friend 
Dr. Richard Pulteney ; (fee that article.)—Sm. Bot. of 
New Holland, 35. Ann. of Bot. v. 1. 502. Willd. Sp. 
Pl. v. 2.506. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 3. 17.—Clafs and order, 
Decandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Papilionacee, Linn. Le- 
guminofe, Jul. 

Gen. Ch. Cai. Perianth inferior, of one leaf, permanent, 
bell-fhaped, two-lipped ; the upper lip in two deeply fepa- 
rated, broadifh fegments; lower in three narrower ones, 
about the fame length; with a lanceolate appendage at each 
fide, between the two lips, fometimes at the bafe of the 
tube. Cor. papilionaceous, of five petals, with claws; 
ftandard obovate, emarginate, afcending ; wings two, half- 
obovate, fhorter than the ftandard, with an angle at the upper 
edge; keel as long as the wings, of two obovate petals, , 
cohering by their lower edge, with an angle, toward the 
bafe, above. Stam. Filaments ten, feparate, awl-fhaped, 
nearly equal, declining, rather fhorter than the keel, an- 
thers {mall, roundifh, two-lobed. Pi/?. Germen fuperior, 
feffile, ovate, with rudiments of two feeds ; ftyle awl-fhaped, 
afcending ; ftigma fimple, acute. Peric. Legume a little ~ 
longer than the calyx, ovate, acute, turgid, of one cell and 
two valves. Seeds two, roundifh-kidney-fhaped, on fhort 
ftalks, inferted into the upper edge of each valve, near the 
bafe, ‘¢ with a lobed notched appendage.” Brown. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx five-cleft, two-lipped, with an append- 
age at each fide. Corolla papilionaceous; wings fhorter than 
the ftandard. Germen feffile. Style awl-fhaped. Stigma 
acute. Legume of one cell, with two feeds ; their append- 
ages lobed and notched. 

1. P. fipularis. Scaly Pultenea. Sm. Bot. of N. Holl. 
35-t.12. Tr. of Linn. Soc. v. 9,245. Curt. Mag. t. 435. 
Willd. n. x. Ait. n. 6.—Leaves linear, pointed, flat, fome- 
what fringed, ftraight. Stipulas folitary, divided, two- 
ribbed, torn, rather fpreading. Heads many-flowered. -- 
Native of New South Wales. Firlt raifed from feed, in 
1792, in the garden of Benjamin Robertfon, efq. at Stock- 
well.’ It is a green-houfe fhrub, flowering from April to 
July. The fem is determinately branched; the éranches 
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clothed with crowded, rather {preading /eaves, an inchlong, flalks; but Mr. Brown charatterizes them as rather ages 


narrow, deep green, mott fringed in an early ftate, on fhort 
flat eam, with intrafoliaceous, folitary, deeply cloven, acute, 
chaffy ofigaless Flowers of a golden yellow, in large, ter- 
minal, folitary heads; their ftandard marked with a purple 
ring. Calyx reddifh; its appendages inferted about the 
middle of the tube. Legume brown, invelted below with 
the withered calyx, and crowned with the recurved //yle. 

2. P. vefita. Awned Pultenea. Brown in Ait. Hort. 
Kew. n. 7.—‘ Leaves linear-lanceolate, pointed, fmooth ; 
their edges inflexed. Stipulas fringed. Flowers axillary. 
Calyx-teeth and appendages awned.’?—Gathered by, Mr. 
Brown on the fouth coaft of New Holland. Introduced 
at Kew, in 1803, by Mr. Peter Good. It flowers, in the 
green-houle, from April to July. 

3. P. paleacea. Chaffy Pultenea. Sm. Tr. of Linn. 
Soc. y. 9. 246. Willd. n. 2.—Leaves linear, pointed, re- 
volute; recurved at the point. Stipulas folitary, two- 
ribbed, fheathing, membranous, torn. Heads of few 
flowers.—Gathered in New South Wales, by John White, 
M.D. This /orub is much fmaller, and more branched, 
than P. flipularis ; with {mall, but very numerous, heads of 
-yellow flowers, whofe long pointed bradeas rife much above 
them. eaves filky beneath, with clofe-prefled hairs, but 
not fringed. Svipulas dilated, thin, membranous, white, 
with twe brown ribs; they embrace the ftem, and are very 
confpicuous, though liable to be injured, and partly oblite- 
rated, by time and weather. 

4. P. ellptica. Elliptical Pultenza. Sm. Tr. of Linn. 
Soc. v. 9. 246.—Leaves elliptical, concave, rather hairy, 
Stipulas folitary, two-ribbed, villous, imbricated. Flowers 
axillary.—Native of Port Jackfon, New South Wales. 
"The /eaves differ from all other known Pultenee, with fimple 
ftipulas, in their elliptical form. They are concave above ; 
convex, and rough with prominent points, beneath ; their 
margin now and then furnifhed with long loofe white hairs. 
Stipulas intrafoliaceous, fimple, clofely pretled to the branches, 
and fo long as to lap over each other; their fhape likewife 
is slliptical with two ribs and an intermediate furrow, and 
they are fhaggy with white hairs. Flowers deep yellow, 
axillary, but fo crowded about the tops of ihe branches as 
often to feem terminal and capitate, at leat till the fruit ad- 
vances. Appendages attached to the bafe of the calyx, 
whofe teeth are long, flender, and hairy. 

5- P. linophylla. Filax-leaved Pultenza. Schrad. Sert. 
Hannov. 28. t.18. Willd. n.3. Sm. Tr. of Linn. Soc. 
v.g. 247. Ait. n. 5.—Leaves linear, abrupt with a {mall 
point, hairy. Stipulas minute, in pairs. Bracteas ovate, 
fhorter than the calyx. Flowers capitate.—- From the fame 
country. It firft flowered at Kew, in January 1791, and 
was given us by Mr. Aiton. Its habit is more upright and 
wand-like than P. paleacea, n. 3; the eaves f{omewhat angular 
and dilated at their apex, as well as flightly pointed. The 
minute feparate /fipulas, fhorter than the footfalks, and the 
ovate blunt braGeas, which, inftead of rifling above the 
flowers, are fhorter than the calyx, abundantly diftinguifh 
this fpecies from all the foregoing. 

6. P. retufa. Obtufe-leaved Pultenea. Sm. in Ann, of 
Bot.v. 1.502. Tr. of Linn. Soc. v.9. 247. Ait. n. 4.— 
Leaves linear, abrupt, pointlefs, fmooth. Stipulas minute, in 
pairs. Braéteas ovate. Flowers capitate. — Native of New 
South Wales. Said to have been introduced at Kew, by 
fir J. Banks, in 1789. It flowers in the green-houfe in 
April and May. This is very like the laft in habit, but the 
leaves are quite {mooth, and moreover not dilated at their 
apex, We have found the éradeas fhorter than the fower- 


than the calyx ; fo that it appears they are variable in t 
re{pect. 

7. P. fcabra. Rough-leaved Pultenza. Brown in Ait. 
n. 3.—Leaves wedge-fhaped, revolute, abrupt, with a 
briftly point ; rough above; villous beneath. Stipulas in 
pairs, fetaceous, recurved. Fiowers capitate.x—Found in 
New South Wales, by Dr. Brown, and fent to Kew, in 
1805, by Mr. G, Caley. It blooms from May to July. 
There are faid to be but few flowers in each head. | 

8. P. obcordata. Heart-leaved Pultenza. -Andr. Repof. 
t. 574. Brown in Ait. n, 2,—Leaves inverfely heart- 
fhaped, abrupt, {mooth, with a {pinous point. Stipulas 
minute, in pairs. Flowers capitate.—Gathered in Van 
Diemen’s ifland by Mr. Brown. Sent to Mr. Lambert 
from thence by Mr. Littlejohn, in 1808. It isa green- 
houfe plant, flowering in fummer, and differs from the fol- 
lowing chiefly in the obcordate fhape of its /eaves, which are 
nearly half as broad as they are long. The flowers are large 
and handfome, yellow, variegated with purple. Their ap- 
pendages ftand about the middle of the calyx. 

9. P. daphnoides. . Daphne-like Pultenza. Sm. in Ann. 
of Bot. vy. 1.502. Tr. of Linn. Soc. v. 9.247.  Andr. 
Repof. t. 98. Curt. Mag. t. 1399. Willd. n.6. Ait. 
n. 1.—Leaves obovate, {mooth, with a {pinous point. Sti- 
pulas minute, in pairs. Flowers capitate. Braéteas ovate, 
fhorter than the calyx.—This was among the firft plants re- 
ceived from New South Wales ; we had {pecimens from Dr. 
White in 1789. It was alfo raifed from feed in the 
gardens foon afterwards, and has attraéted general notice by 
its fize and beauty, vyeing in thofe particulars with P. ipu- 
laris, n. 1. The eaves. are about thrice as long as broad, 
obovate ; not obcordate like the laft. Stipulas feparate, 
very {mall.. Flowers large, yellow, with a purple keel, and 
purplifh-brown hairy calyx, forming large heads at the tops 
of the branches. 

10. P. flexilis. ra a! Pultenza. Sm. in Ann. 
of Bot.v.1. 502. Tr. of Linn. Soc. v. 9. 248. Ait. n. 9. 
—Leaves linear, fomewhat obovate, flat, with a {mall point, 
quite fmooth, as well as the calyx. Stipulas longer than the 
footftalks. Flowers axillary.—Native of New South Wales, 
where the late Col. Paterfon is faid to have firit difcovered 
it. Sir Jofeph Banks fent feeds to Kew, about the year 
1801. It flowers in the green-houfe in {fpring, and is an 
elegant, flender, rather drooping ‘Jbrub, quite {mooth in every 
part, with fhining aves, of a dark green, and copper- 
coloured branches. The foliage which ufually attends the 
flowers is fometimes deficient, fo that the latter become in 
appearance racemofe, but the /fipulas are always prefent. 
The perfectly {meoth-fided calyx diitinguifhes this fpecies 
from all the reft. 

11. P. villofa. Villous Pultenza. 
Ann. of Bot. v. 1. 503. Tr. of Linn. Soc, v.9. 248. Ait. 
n. 8. Sims in Curt. Mag. t. 967.—Leayes elliptical, con- 
cave, hairy, as wellasthe ttem and calyx, Flowers axillary, 
—From the fame country ; fent by Dr. White among his 
earlieft communications, This is a denfe bufhy Sorub, with 
numerous fhort leafy branches, and copious axillary folitary 
yellow flowers. The eaves are {carcely half an inch long, 
oval, concave, pointlefs, clothed with prominent hairs ; 
and the branches are more denfely villous. Stipulas longer 
than the foot/lalks, often connate. No draéeas are obfervable. 
The appendages of the ca/yx originate from near its bafe, 
and are longer than its tubular part, having a more leafy 
appearance than in any other fpecies of Pultenea. Mr. 
Andrews has publifhed under the name of P. villofa, t. 309, 
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a very different fhrub from the above, conflituting a new 
and diftin@ genus, which the writer of the prefent article 
has named Aotus villofa, in Ann. of Bot. v. 1. 504, and 
which is figured under that appellation in Curt. Mag. t. 949. 

PULTENEY, Ricnarp, in Biography, a diftinguifhed 
literary botaniit and prattical conchologilt, as well as an 
zble phyfician, was born at Loughborough, Feb. 17, 1730. 
He firft fettled as-a furgeon and ‘apothecary at Leicelter ; 
but having been educated as a Calviniftie diflenter, the good 
Chriftians of that town, who chanced to have different pre- 
judices, of courfe gave him but little fupport. He ftruggled 
againft pecuniary difficulties with economy, and fhielded his 
peace of mind againft bigotry, in himfelf or others, by look- 
ing through Nature, up to Nature’s God.” His remarks 
and difcoveries were communicated firft to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, in 1750, as well as feveral fubfequent years ; 
and he intermixed antiquarian ftudies with his ether purfuits. 
His botanical papers printed by the Royal Society, on the 
Sleep of Plants, and the Rare Plants of Leicefterfhire, pro- 
cured him the honour of eleétion into that learned body in 
1762. In 1764 he obtained a diploma of Dodtor of Phyfic 
from Edinburgh, even without accomplifhing that period of 
refidence, then ufually required, and now indifpenfable ; 
and his thefis on the Cinchona officinalis amply juttified the 
indulgence of the univerfity. 

Soon afterwards, Dr. Pulteney was acknowledged as a 
relation by the earl of Bath, who had moreover imbibed a 
favourable opinion of his talents; which circumftances in- 
duced him to attach himfelf to that nobleman, as travelling 
phyfician. His lordfhip unfortunately died foon after, on 
which the fubje&t of our memoir, becoming at a lofs for a 
fituation, hefitated whether to fettle at London or elfewhere ; 
but he foon decided im favour of Blandford in Dorfetthire, 
where there happened to be a vacancy. Here he continued 
im great reputation, and extenfive practice, till his death, 
which happened on the 13th of O&ober 1801, to the deep 
regret of all who knew him, in the 72d year of his age. 
His difeafe was an inflammation in the lungs, of only a 
week’s duration. 

Dr. Pulteney married, in 1779, Mifs Elizabeth Galton, 
of Blandford, a lady who bore him no children, but whofe 
fociety and attainments contributed very effentially to his 
happinefs, and who has in every refpeét proved herfelf 
worthy of her amiable and diftinguifhed hufband. His re- 
mains were interred at Langton, near Blandford, a tablet 
to his memory having been placed, by his widow, in the 
church of the laft-mentioned town. This monument is 
decorated with a fprig of the Purtenxa Sfupularis, {ee 
that article ; but in obedience to the {tri€t commands of the 
deceafed, the infcription is of the fimpleft kind. 

As an author, Dr. Pulteney was confpicuoufly diftin- 
guifhed, by his General View of the Writings of Linneus, 
and his Sketches of the Progrefs of Botany in England. 
The former, publifhed in 1782, in one volume 8vo., has 
contributed more than any work, except perhaps the Tracts 
of Stillingfleet, to diffufe a tafte for Linnean knowledge 
in this country. It proved a very popular book, and a 
new edition was foon called for. This however did not 
appear during the author’s life; but has been publifhed by 
his learned and much-valued friend Dr. Maton, who has 
prefixed, to this handfome quarto, portraits of Linnzus and 
his biographer, with a life of the latter, to which we are 
principally indebted for the above particulars. A tranfla- 
tion of Linneus’s celebrated manufcript diary of his own 
life is fubjoined, Of this we have fpoken in its proper 
place. See Linnaeus. 
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The “Sketches of the Progrefs of Botany,” making 
two otavo volumes, appeared in 1790, but did not become 
fo popular as the Account of Linneus. Thefe volumes, 
neverthelefs, abound with original and valuable information ; 
nor is it any reproach to the memory of their intelligent 
author, that they do not contain, as he was well aware, all 
that might have been collected on every fubje&. Their 
moft learned readers will ever be more fenfible of their merits 
than their defeéts. 

Dr. Pulteney had been aflociated with the Linnzan So- 
ciety, foon after its firft inftitution, and he ever retained a 
great attachment to that body, as well as to its founder. 
Several of his papers appear in the Tranfa&tions of the 
Society ; and he gave a final proof of his regard, in the 
bequeft of his valuable mufeum of natural hiftory. He 
{tipulated that his colleétions fhould always be kept feparate 
from any others which the Society might poffefs; and he 
provided that it fhould be at the option of the members, 
either to keep this mufeum entire, or to difpofe of it, in 
order to raife a fund, whofe intereft fhould be expended 
annually in a medal, for the beft botanical paper read before 
the Society in the courfe of the year. It was without hefi- 
tation determined, that thefe treafures fhould be preferved 
entire, as the beft and moft ufeful memorial of a benefaétor 
to fcience, to whom a large portion of this corporate body 
were individually and itrongly attached. Few men have 
enjoyed more entirely the refpeét and affe€tion of his ac- 
quaintance than Dr. Pulteney. An air of urbanity and 
gaiety was diffufed over his countenance and manners, whieh 
befpoke the fimplicity, candour, and liberality of his mind. 
His ardour for {cience was unbounded ; and as lively at the 
clofe of his life, as at the beginning of his literary career. 
His religion was unaffe€ted, and devoid of bigotry or in- 
tolerance ; the only feelings which he contemphated without 
fympathy or indulgence. His converfation, like his morals, 
was fpotlefs ; and his cheerfulnefs flowed from the never- 
failing {pring of a benevolent and-honeft heart. Pulteney’s 
Works. Maton’s Memoirs of Dr. Pulteney, prefixed to his 
View of the Writings of Linneus. 

Putreney’s L/land, in Geography, an ifland in the Mer- 
gui archipelago, of an oval form, about eight miles in cir- 
cumference. N. lat. 10° 46!. 

PULTURA, formed trom pulfare, to knock, to afk, in 
our Old Law Books, denotes a previous demand or examina- 
tion: on account of the monks, who, before they were 
admitted into the monalteries, pul/abant ad fores, knocked. 
at the doors for feveral days. ‘ Et volo, ut fint quieti de 
omnibus caufis, et querelis, et placitis ballivorum et pre- 
pofitorum hundredi, et a pultura ferjanorum,”’ i. ¢. from the 
examination of ferjeants ; ‘¢et de rewardo foreitarum,” i. e. 
the vilitation of the foretfts. 

PULTUSK, in Geography, a town of the duchy of 
Warfaw, late in Mafovia, on the Narew ; 25 miles N.N.E. 
of Warfaw. NN. lat. 52° 36’. E. long. 21° ro’. 

PULVERARIA, in Botany, fo named from its powdery 
habit, a genus of Lichenes in the Methedus of profeflor 
Acharius, fubfequently funk in his Lepraria. See Li- 
CHENES. 

PULVERATICUM, in Roman Antiquity, the fee paid 
to furveyors for their trouble ; alfo a fum exaéted from the 
provincial cities by their garrifon. 

PULVERIZATION, Purverizario, the art of pul- 
verizing, or reducing a dry body into a fine powder. 

This is performed, in friable bodies, by pounding or 
beating in a mortar: but to pulverize malleable ones, other 
methods mutt be taken. ue 
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To pulverize lead, or .tin, the method is this: rub a 
round wooden box all over the infide with chalk ; pour a 
little of the melted metal nimbly into the box, when, fhutting 
the lid, and fhaking the box brifkly, the metal will be re- 
duced into powder. 

PULVERIZATION, in Agriculture, the feparation of the 
earthy particles of foils, in fuch a manner, as to render 
them of a fine mellow mouldy quality, or to partake of the 
nature of powder. This ftate of mould is obtained in dif- 
ferent ways, as by frequent ploughing and harrowing in the 
lefs {tiff forts of land; and in thofe of the more heavy and 
retentive defcriptions, by the fame means, and the frequent 
expofure of them to the influence and effects of the atmo- 
fphere, with the growth of fuch forts of crops as produce 
a clofe thick fhade upon them. This ftate of the foil, 
when produced in lands, has various advantages, the roots of 
plants penetrate it with more readinefs and greater facility. 
It admits of the particles of moitture more equally, and 
in a more extenfive manner, by which the fibrous roots of 
the crops are more fully fupplied with nourifhment. It 
likewife produces a more equal and regular mixture of the 
different materials of which the foils are conftituted or com- 
pofed, fo as to yield the nutrition of plants in a more ex- 
tenfive and abundant manner. The rains in the vernal 
months are alfo, by this means, more abundantly drank up 
and retained, in confequence of their finking to a greater 
depth, as well as more equally diffufed through the dif- 
ferent parts, from which much advantage is derived in tlie 
fupport of the crops. By this finenefs in the particles of 
the. foils, the manures, or other ameliorating fubftances, are 
alfo more extenfively and more perfeétly blended and incor- 
porated with them, and of courfe a more equal and abun- 
dant fupply of nutritious materials provided for the growth 
and increafe of the crops, of whatever kind they may be. 
And the air of the atmofphere is more intimately and abun- 
dantly received and blended withthem. Thefe are a few of 
the various advantages that may be derived from the pulve- 
rization of land; but there are many others noticed by 
- writers on agriculture and rural economy. See Fat- 
LOWING. 

In confequence of thefe beneficial effects, it is evidently 
a ftate of tillage that ought as much as poffible to be aimed 
at by the intelligent cultivator, by the judicious ploughing, 
harrowing, and laying up of his lands, at thofe feafons 
when they can be the moft acted upon and influenced by the 
extenfive operation of atmofpherical and other agents. See 
PLouGHine and TILLAGE. 

PULVILLUS, in Surgery, a term ufed to exprefs a 
little pledget-boliter, or comprefs. 

PULVINARIA, in Roman Antiquity, cufhions upon 
which the ftatues of the gods were laid in the temples, at 
the time that thanks were given for fome fignal victory. 

PULVINATED, Putvinxarus, in the Ancient Archi- 
ze@ure, aterm applied to a frieze, which {wells, or bulges 
out, in manner of a pillow, pu/vinus : whence the name. 

PULVIS, in Chemifiry and Medicine. See Powprr. 

Purvis Antilyfus, was originally compofed of equai parts 
of the lichen cinereus terreftris, or afh-coloured ground liver- 
wort, and black pepper; but this quantity of pepper ren- 
dering the medicine too hot, only one part of the pepper is 
now ufed to two of the lichen. See AntTityssus Pulvis, 
and Licuen. ’ 

Putvis Fecundans, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by 
late writers to that fine powder, which is contained in cap- 
fuleg upon the ftamina or threads in the flowers of plants, 
and is called by fome Englifh writers the male-du/?, and in 
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general the farina of flowers. See Fartna, and Fecunpa- 
TION of Plants. 

Purvis Fulminans, or the thundering powder. 
MINANS. 

Puxvis Patrum, the Jefuit’s powder. See Cortex Pe. 
ruvianus. 

Purvis Puteolanus, in Natural Hiflory, the name of a 
foflile fubftance, found in form of powder, and famous for 
its confolidating under water. The accounts of it feem, 
however, to be a little erroneous. See PozzoLaNna. 

PUMICE-Sronkg, Lat. Pumex, Fr. Pierre Pome, in Mi- 
neralogy, a light, {pongy, vitreous ftone, found in the neigh- 
bourhood of certain volcanoes, and ufed for polifhing me- 
tals and marble, and fmoothing the furface of wood and 
pafteboard. It is faid to form a good glaze for pottery. 
The fpecific gravity of the lighter pumice-ftones does not 
exceed 0.9143 they {wim on water. The conftituent parts 
of pumice from Lipari, according to Klaproth, are, 
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Silex - - 2 - 75. 
Alumine - - tart ~ 
Oxyd of iron, andatrace of manganefe 1.75. 


The charaéters of the different kinds of pumice, and the 
fituation from which they are chiefly procured, are perfpi- 
cuoufly defcribed by Dolomieu, in his “ Voyages aux Ifles 
de Lipari.”’ 

The ifland of Lipari, he fays, is an immenfe magazine ef 
pumice-{tones for all Europe ; notwithftanding the quantity 
which has been taken away, they do not appear diminifhed. 
Whole mountains are entirely formed of pumice. Quarries 
of vaft extent have been dug in this ftone at the feet of the 
mountains, and in the vallies the whole ifland appears to have 
a bafe of this fingular fubftance. The effential charafters 
of the pumice-ftones of Lipari are a white or greyifh-white 
colour, a coarfe grain, and a fibrous texture. The pores are 
long ; they have a glafly or filky luftre. Pumice-ftones are 
generally lighter than common folid lavas, and are lefs hard. 
They are nearly free from admixture with iron, and to the 
abfence of this metal part of their qualities is to be attri- 
buted. Pumice-ftones may be divided into five {pecies. 

The firit are grey, and have a compat grain, the pores 
and fibres being fearcely difcermible : they ae a confider- 
able degree of weight and folidity : the fra€ture prefents a 
furface fomewhat vitreous. Thefe ftones are eafily worked, 
and much ufed in the ifland for mafonry. The city of Li- 
pari is almoft entirely built of this variety of pumice. 

The fecond kind of pumice is equally grey, but much 
lighter and more porous ; the fibrous texture is more ftrongly 
marked than in the preceding fpecies, but thefe ftones will 
not float on water, They are ufed in the conftrudtion of 
cellars, and are exported in great quantities into the maritime 
towns of Naples and Sicily. The third kind are light, 
porous, and fibrous, they have a filky luftre when broken, 
they {wim on water, and unite a coarfe grain with a certain 
degree of confiftence, which fits them tor the purpofe of 
polifhing marbles and metals. Thefe are the only kind of 
pumice-itones known in foreign countries. The fourth fpe- 
cies is a very white and extremely light ftone, of a loofe tex- 
ture, and a flight degree of confiftence. It appears to have 
arrived at the extreme degree of rarefaétion which a fub- 
ftance can attain, and prejerve a union of its parts. Itis 
not ufed for any purpofe. When it falls into the fea, it 
{wims on the furface, and is carried to a great diftance, be- 
ing commonly found on the coafts of Sicily, Calabria, and 
the kingdom of Naples. A fifth fpecies of pumice might 
be added, which is formed of the latter fpecies, rarefied by 
heat, fo as to have the affinity of aggregation of the particles 
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deftroyed, and is pulverized by a kind of volatilization. Pu- 
mice-ftones appear to have flowed in the manner of lavas, 
and like them to have formed great currents, which are 
found at different depths over each other round the group 
of mountains in the centre of Lipari. They are thus piled 
in great homogeneous mailes, in which quarries are opened 
for building ftone. The heavy pumice occupies the lower 
part of thefe currents or mafles ; the light pumice-ftones are 
above. This arrangement is conformable to that of common 
currents of lavas, of which the porous lavas always occupy 
the upper part. This pofition proves the identity of the 
nature of the heavy folid pumice with that which is light 
and porous, and fhews that this great lightnefs is not an 
effential character of thefe ftones. The elongated fibre of 
pumice-ftones is always in the dire¢tion of the volcanic cur- 
rents, and appears to have depended on the femifluid ftate of 
the lava, which draws out in threads, like melted glafs. 

When pieces of pumice-{ftone have the fibres bent in every 
direction, we may be affured, fays Dolomieu, that they 
have been ejected in detached mafles, and have never been 
part of the current. The filky threads of pumice are almoft 
a perfeét glafs. Spallanzani, who vifited Lipari after Do- 
lomieu, defcribes the Campo Bianci, from whence moft of 
the pumice-ftones are procured, as a lofty and extenfive 
mountain, formed wholly of white pumice-ftones. When 
feen at a diftance, it excites the idea that it is compofed en- 
tirely of pure fnow, from the fummit to the foot. This 
prodigious mafs of pumice is not one folid whole, but an 
aggregation of numerous beds of pumice fucceflively placed 
on each other ; which beds are diftinguifhable by their co- 
Jour, and in many places project from the mountain. They 
_ are almoft always difpofed horizontally, and their pofition is 
not diffimilar to ftratification, ach bed of pumice does 
not form a diftinét whole, but it confifts of an aggregate of 
globular mafles of pumice united together, but without ad- 
hefion. Hence Spallanzantis led to infer that thefe pumices 
were thrown out of the volcano in a ftate of fufion, and 
took a globofe form in the air, which they preferved at the 
time of their fudden congelation. We have, however, many 
inftances, in the mineral kingdom, of fubftances afluming a 
globular form, which we cannot fuppofe to have been thrown 
out of volcanoes in detached mafles ; as in mountains of ba- 
{alt and granite, and even in fome lime-ftone. In the pro- 
cefs of glafs-making, various phenomena are frequently 
prefented, which, if properly attended to, would elucidate 
the formation of many volcanic produéts, and particularly 
of their tendency to aflume a globular form. « Glafs vef- 
fels are well known to be convertible into Reaumur’s porce- 
lain, by the internal arrangement of their particles, without 
lofing their external form, and confequently at a temperature 
much below that requifite for fufion, The change of glafs 
into Reaumur’s porcelain does not arife from an evaporation 
of the alkali, as has been afferted, but from a regular ar- 
rangement of the molecules of the glafs, It commences by 
the formation of fibres ee nats to the furface of the 
glafs, and penetrating into it. At nearly the fame time, 
{maller radiated globules are formed in the interior of the 
glafs, and the re-union of thefe with the fibres by their mutual 
increafe, forms the whole into a new fubftance.’? See Expe- 
riments of G. Watt, Phil. Tranf. 1804. 

The globes of pumice on the mountains of Lipari were 
probably formed by a fimilar arrangement of the particles 
during the cooling of the lava. A great quantity of thefe 
globular pumices, which Spallanzani obferved on the fea- 
more near Campo Bianci, were probably detached from the 
mountain by gradual difintegration, for it fearcely feems 
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have preferved their form in falling ; or if we fuppofe them 
to have been in a femifluid ftate, they muft have been flat- 
tened by the fall. It isa fingular fact, that the iflands of 
Lipari and Vulcano are almoft the only volcanoes in Europe 
that produce pumice-ftonesin confiderable quantities. Do- 
lomieu fuggefts that this may be owing to the nature of the 
mountains in which the volcanoes break out, and to the 
great degree of heat which has been in action. From the 
fimilarity of the conflituent parts of felfpar and pumice, it 
may be inferred that felfpar, or granitic rocks containing a 
large portion of fei{par, have been the fubftances from which 
pumice was formed, but a more than common degree of 
heat appears to have been requifite. The immenfe bed of 
lava which burft from the fides of Etna in 1669, and tra- 
verfed Catania, has, according to Dolomieu, a bafe of gra- 
nite, the conitituent parts of which are not changed. Wher 
this lava is expofed to a ftrong heat in a furnace, it vitrifies, 
and is changed into an opaque porous frit, refembling pu- 
mice, a certain proof, adds Dolomieu, that this vaft bed, 
by a more active heat, would have been converted mto 
{tones fimilar to thofe of Lipari. 

By a long continued heat, pumice-ftone melts into a vi- 
treous, femi-tranfparent mafs, in which a number of {mall 
cryftals of white felfpar are difcernible. By intenfe heat, 
common glafs is in fome inftances fo rarefied as to refemble 
pumice. Brongniart defcribes a red pumice found on Vefu- 
vius, and a greenifh pumice from the external volcanoes of 
Auvergne. Ferrara alfo mentions a {tone ejected frem Etna 
in 1802, of which one half was Java and the other half 
pumice. Probably this was formed from a rock compofed 
of hornblende and felfpar. Some geologifts have carried 
their attachment to theory fo far, as to deny the volcanic 
origin of pumice, becaufe it is fometimes aflociated with 
rocks, which they affert were not of igneous formation. To 
this opinion it will fcarcely be thought neceffary to reply, 


further than to obferve that pumice is fometimes feen floating — 


onthe fea, at a vaft diftance from land, which appearance 
can only be accounted for by the a€tion of fubmarine volca- 
noes. Mr. Dove, captain of an Indiaman, obferved im- 
menfe quantities of pumice on the Atlantic ocean, in S. lat. 
35° 36'. W. long. 9°; the fhoals of it centinued floating 
over the furface of the fea for feveral days, and extended 
317 miles. Phil. Tranf. vol. xxxv. p. 444. 

The volcanoes of the Molucca iflands are faid to ejeé& 
{uch prodigious quantities of pumice, that the ocean fome- 
times appears covered with it for many leagues. 

Though Dolomieu defcribes a white or greyifh-white co- 
lour as a diftinguifhing chara¢ter of the pumice-ftones of the 
Lipari iflands, it would appear, from the defcription of 
Brongniart and Ferrara, above referred to, that pumice may 
be of various colours, according to the nature of the ftone 
which has been fufed ; but rocks which melt intoa colour- 
lefs glafs, and are compofed principally of felfpar, feem to 
be the bafe from which moft pumice-ftones have been formed, 
See VoLcano. 

PUMMEL. See PomMet. : 

PUMP, Antti, in Aydraulics, a machine formed on 
the model of a fyringe, for raifing of water. 

Vitruvius afcribes the firft invention of pumps to Ctefebes 
the Athenian ; whence the Latins call it machina Ctefebiana, 
or organum Ctefebicum. 

Pumps are diftinguifhed into feveral kinds, with regard 
to the feveral modes of their aéting. As the 

Common fucking-pump, which confifts of a pipe open at 
both ends, in which is a moveable pifton, bucket, or fucker, 
as big as the bore of the pipe in that part in which it works, 
and leathered round fo as to fit the bore exaétly ; and may 
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be moved up and down, without admitting any air to come 
between it andthe pipe or pump barrel. There are feveral 
kinds of buckets: the molt fimple of all, which is com- 
monly ufed for ordinary pumps, confilts of a cylindric piece 
of wood, whofe diameter is fomewhat lefs than the bore of 
the barrel, that it may move in it freely, having a hole quite 
through the middle of it. Upon the top of this there is an 


‘iron piece faftened to a rod of iron or wood, which goes 


quite to the top of the pump, and by means of which the 
motion is given to the bucket. Near the top of the cylin- 
dric wood, there is a leather ring fattened round it, which 

oes a little higher than its top: the hole in the wood is 
| haeon by a valve, made of a round piece of leather, faf- 
tened in one part of the wood with nails. Upon this there 
is an iron plate,a little larger than the bore of the hole, 
and another iron plate under it, a little lefs than the fame 
bore; and the plates and leather are faftened together by 
means of a rivet or fcrew in the middle of them. When 
the bucket is put into the barrel, and the leather becomes 
wet, it will apply itfelf to the fides of the barrel, and pre- 
vent the paflage of the air. The ufe of the two iron plates 
is to fuftain the preffure of the water which would other- 
wife bend the leathers. For larger pumps, the bucket is 
made in the following manner: there is a hollow piece of 
brafs, almoft equal at top to the bore of the barrel, but 
{mall at the bottom, having at its top a brafs bar, and at 
the bottom two notches to receive the ends of another brafs 
bar, of the fame figure as'that at the top. Round the brafs 
piece there goes a leathern ring, fa{tened to it at its lower 

art by means of an iron ring, which, being almoft at the 
bottom of the brafs piece, is not fo large as its top, and 
confequently does not touch the fides of the barrel: this 
leathern ring fhould go a little higher than the crofs-piece at 
bottom. The valve confifts of a piece of leather almott equal 
to the top of the brafs piece, covered by two iron plates of 
the fame fize as the leather, and having under it two plates 
fomewhat fmaller than the bore of the brafs piece at its top ; 
thefe iron plates and leathers are faltened together with 
ferews. This valve muft be applied to the top of the brafs 
piece or box, fo that the brafs bar upon it may be between 
the two iron plates under the leather. The whole is _faf- 
tened together by means of an iron piece, whofe lower part 
goes through the holes in the middle of the valve, and the 
two brafs rods, fo that its upper part getting between the 
two upper iron plates of the valve, prefles upon the leather, 
and makes it apply itfelf clofe to the upper brafs bar. 
This iron piece or rod ought to have two holes, one at the 
bottom, juit under the lower brafs rod, to hold it clofe by 
means of a pin or key ; and another at its top, to faften it 
to another iron rod, which is continued quite to the top of 
the pump, in order to give motion to the bucket. The 
chief advantages of this kind of buckets are, that they give 
the freeft paflage to the water, having the leaft friétion 
poffible, as they touch the barrel only at the upper end of 
the brafs box ; and that the fand or gravel, which is com- 
monly mixed with the water, cannot get between the 
bucket and the ‘barrel, becaufe the leathern ring is higher 
than the brafs tube ; befides, if by any accident the motion 
of one fide of the valve were hindered, the other would 
ferve till it were mended. See VALVE. 

The conftruétion of pumps is ufually explained by glafs 
models, in which the aétion both of the piftons and valves 
may be feen. In order to underftand the ftruéture and 
operation of the common pump, let the model DCBL 
(Plate XIV. Hydraulics, fig. 4.) be placed upright in 
the veffel of water K, the water being deep enough to rife 
at leaft as high as from A to L. The valve a on the 


moveable bucket G, and the valve 4 on the fixed box H, 
(which box quite fills the bore of the pipe or barrel at H,) 
will each lie clofe, by its own weight, upon the hole in the 
bucket and box, until the engine begins to work. The 
valves are made of brafs, and covered underneath with 
leather for clofing the holes the more exactly : and the 
bucket G is raifed and depreffed alternately by the handle 
E and rod Dd, the bucket being fuppofed at B before the 
working begins. 

Take hold of the handle E, and thereby draw up the 
bucket from B to C, which will make room for the air in 
the pump all the way below the bucket to dilate itfelf, by 
which its {pring is weakened, and then its force is not equi- 
valent to the weight or preffure of the outward air upon the 
water in the veflel K: and, therefore, at the firft ftroke, 
the outward air will prefs up the water through the notched 
foot A, into the lower pipe, about as far ase: this will 
condenfe the rarefied air in the pipe between e and C to 
the fame ftate it was in before; and then, as its {pring 
within the pipe is equal to the force or preflure of the 
outward air, the water will rife no higher by the firft 
ftroke ; and the valve 4, which was raifed a little by the 
dilatation of the air in the pipe, will fall, and {top the hole 
in the box H; and the furface of the water will ftand at 
e. Then deprefs the pifton or bucket from C to B, and 
as the air in the part B cannot get back again through the 
valve 4, it will (as the bucket defends) raife the valve a, 
and fo make its way through the upper part of! the barrel 
d into the open air. But upon raifing the bucket G a 
fecond time, the air between it and the water in the lower 
pipe at e will be again left at liberty to fill a larger {pace ; 
and fo its {pring being again weakened, the preflure of the 
outward air on the water in the veffel K will force more water 
up into the lower pipe from e to f; and when the bucket 
is at its greateft height C, the lower valve 4 will fall, and {top 
the hole in the box H, as before. At the next ftroke of 
the bucket or pifton, the water will rife through the box 
H towards B, and then the valve 6, which was raifed by it, 
will fall when the bucket G is at its greateft height. Upon 
deprefling the bucket again, the water cannot be pufhed 
back through the valve 4, which keeps clofe upon the hole 
whilit the pifton defcends. And upon raifing the pifton 
again, the outward preflure of the air will force the water 
up through H, where it will raife the valve, and follow 
the bucket to C. Upon the next depreffion of the bucket 
G, it will go down into the water in the barrel B; and as 
the water cannot be driven back through the now, clofe 
valve 4, it will raife the valve a as the bucket defcends, and 
will be lifted up by the bucket when it is next raifed. 
And now, the whole {pace below the bucket being full, 
the water above it cannot fink when it is next deprefled ; 
but upon its depreffion, the valve a will rife to let the 
bucket go down; and when it is quite down, the valve a 
will fall by its weight, and ftop the hole in the bucket. 
When the bucket is next raifed, all the water above it will 
be lifted up, and begin to run off by the pipe F. And 
thus, by railing and depreffing the bucket alternately, there 
is {till more water raifed by it; which getting above the 
pipe F, into the wide top I, will fupply the pipe, and make 
it run with a continued ftream. 

So, at every time the bucket is raifed, the valve 4 
rifes, and the valve a falls; and at every time the bucket 
is deprefled, the valve 4 falls, and a rifes. 

As it is the preflure of the air or atmofphere which 
caufes the water to rife, and follow the pifton or bucket G 
as it is drawn up: and fince a column of water 32 feet high 
is of equal weight with as thick a column of the i 3 
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from the earth to the very top of the air; therefore the 
perpendicular height of the pifton or bucket from the 
furface of the water in the well muft always be lefs than 
32 feet; otherwife the water will never get above the 
bucket. But when the height is lefs, the preffure of the 
atmofphere will be greater than the weight of the water in 
the pump, and will therefore raife it above the bucket : and 
when the water has once got above the bucket, it may be 
lifted by it to any height, if the rod D be made long enough, 
and a fufficient degree of ftrength be employed, to raife it 
with the weight of the water above the bucket, without 
ever lengthening the ftroke. 

The force required to work a pump, will be as the 
height to which the water is raifed, and-as the {quare of the 
diameter of the pump-bore, ia that part where the pifton 
works. So that, if two pumps be of equal heights, and one 
of them be twice as wide in the bore as the other, the wideft 
will raife four times as much water as the narroweft ; and will 
therefore require four times as much ftrength to work it. 

The widenefs or narrownefs of the pump, in any other 
part befides that in which the pifton works, does not make 
the pump either more or lefs difficult to work; except 
what difference may arife from the fri€tion of the water in 
the bore, which is always greater in a narrow bore than 
in a wide one, becaufe of the great velocity of the water. 

The pump-rod is never raifed dire&tly by fuch a handle 
as E at the top, but by means of a lever, whofe longer 
arm (at the end of which the power is applied) generally 
exceeds the length of the fhorter arm five or fix times ; 
and, by that means, gives five or fix times as much advan- 
tage to the power. Upon thefe principles, it will be eafy 
to find the dimenfions of a pump that fhall work with a 
given force, and draw water from any given depth. 

The quantity of water raifed by each ftroke of the pump- 
handle, is juft as much as fills that part of the bore in which 
the pifton works, be the fize of the reft of the bore above 
and below the pifton what it will. The preflure of the 
atmofphere will raife the water 32 feet in a pipe exhauited 
of air; but it is advifable never to have the pifton more 
than 20 or 24 feet above the level of the furface of the 
water in which the lower end of the pump is placed: and 
the power required to work the pump will be the fame, 
whether the pifton goes down to be on a level with the 
furface of the well, or whether it works 30 feet above that 
furface ; becaufe the weight of the column of air that the 
pifton lifts, is equal to the weight or preflure of the column 
of water raifed by the preffure of the air to the pitton. 
And although the preffure of the air on the furface of the 
well will not raife or force up the water in the pump-bore 
more than 32 feet, yet when the pifton goes down into the 
column fo raifed, the water gets above :t, and may then be 
raifed to any height whatever, above the pifton, according 
to the quantity of power applied to the handle of the 
pump for that purpofe. 

Pumps ought to be made fo (fays Mr. Fergufon) as to 
work with equal eafe in raifing the water to any given 
height above the furface of the well. And this may be 
done by duly proportioning the diameter of the bore (in 
that part where the pifton works) to the height the water 
is to be raifed, as that the column of water may be no 
heavier in a long pump than a fhort one ; or indeed equally 
heavy in all pumps from the fhorteft to the longeit, on a fup- 
pofition that the diameter of the bore is of the fame fize 
from top to bottom: and whatever the fize of the bore be, 
above or below that part in which the pifton works, the 
power required to work the pump will be juft the fame as 
if the bore was of the fame fize throughout. 


In order that a man of common ftrength may raife water 
by pumps with the fame eafe, to any height not lefs than 
10 feet, or more than 100 feet, above the furface of the 
well, Mr. Fergufon has calculated the annexed table, in 
which the diameter of the bore is duly proportioned to the 
height ; and in thefe calculations he fuppofes the pump 
handle to be a lever increafing the power five times. 


Height of the Pump, 


Water difchar in 
in Feet, above the a 


Diameter of the Bore. a Minute, in Wiue 


Surface of the Well. Meafure. 
Inches. pon siact Gallons. Pints. 

IO 6 -93 81 6 
a5 5 -66 54 4 
20 4 «go 40 7 
25 4 -38 32 6 
30 4 Rreje) 27 2 
Sp) 3 372 23 3 
40_ 3 -46 20 3 
45 3 27 18 I 
50 3 10 16 3 
55 = 35 14 7 
60 2 84 13 5 
65 Zi tai Se aga 12 4 
70 2 62 LI 5 
75 : 53 DO VAP IE 
80 2 45 10 2 
85 2 38 9 pe 
90 2 23 to 8@ I 
95 = “25 8 5 

100 2 +19 3 rf 


In the firft column, look for the number of feet the water 
is to be raifed; then, in the feecond column you have the 
diameter of that part of the bore in which the pifton or 
bucket works ; and in the third column, the quantity of 
water which a man of ordinary ftrength can raife in a 
minute by the pump to the given height. 

The quantity of water contained in a pipe of either of 
thofe heights in the table, fuppofing the diameter of the 
bore to be the fame from top to bottom of the pipe, is 
4523.2 cubic inches, or 19.58 gallons in wine meafure, as 
near as the hundredth part of an inch in the diameter of the 
bore can make it. 

Mr. Fergufon has calculated the following table, by which 
the quantity and weight of water in a cylindrical bore of 
any given diameter and perpendicular height may be very 
readily found. : 


Diameter of the cylindsical Bore one Inch. 


Feet | Quantity of Waterin] Weight of Water in | In Avoirdupois 


high. cubic Inches. Troy Ounces. Ounces. 
| 
I 9-4247781 4.9712340 5-4541539 
2 18.8495562 9:9424680 10.9083078 
3 28.2743343 14.9137020 16.3624617 
4 37-6991 124. 19.8849360 21.8166156 
5 47.1238905 24-8561700 27.2707695 
6 56.5486686 29.8274040 32.7249234, 
7 | 65-9734467 34-7986380 38.1790773 
8 75-3982248 39-7698720 43-6332312 
9 84.8230029 44.741 1060 49.0873851 
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For tens of feet high, remove the decimal points one place 
towards the right hand ; for hundreds of feet, two places; 
for thoufands, three places; and fo on. Then multiply 


each fum by the fquare of the diameter of the given bore, 
and the produéts will be the anfwer. 


Example. 


Qu. What is the quantity and weight of water in an upright 
pipe 85 feet high, and 10 inches in dtameter of bore? 'The 
{quare of 10 1s 100. 


it Cubic Inches. Troy Ounces. | Avoirdupois Ounces, 
80 | 753.982248 397-698720 436.332312 
5 | 47+1238905 24.8561700 27-2707695 
85 | 801.1061385 422.5548900 463.6030815 
Multiply by 100 100 100 


Anf.| 80110.6138500 | 42255.4890000 | 46360.3081500 

Which number (80110.61) of cubic inches being di. 
vided by 231, the number of cubic inches in a wine gal- 
lon, gives 342.6 for the number of gallons in the pipe: 
and 42255.489 troy ounces being divided by 12, gives 
3521.29 for the weight of the water in troy pounds: and 
laftly, 46360.3 avoirdupois ounces being divided by 16, 
gives 2897.5 for the weight in avoirdupois pounds. 

The power required to work a pump, or any other hy- 
draulic engine, muft not only be equal to the weight of the 
whole column of water in the pump bore, but as much fu- 
perior to it as will overcome all the friction of the working 
parts of the engine. 

Pump, the Forcing, raifes water through the box H 
(fig. 5.) not in the fame manner as the fucking-pump does, 
when the plunger or pifton g is lifted up by the rod Dd. 
But this plunger or forcer (fee Forcer) has no hole 
through it, to let the water in the barrel BC get above 
it, when it is depreffed to B; and the valve 4 (which rofe 
by the afcent of the water through the box H when the 
plunger g was drawn up) falls down and ftops the hole in 
H, the moment that the plunger is raifed to its greateft 
height. Therefore, as the water between the plunger g and 
box H can neither get through the plunger upon its defcent, 
nor back again into the lower part of the pump L e, but has 
a free paflage by the cavity around H into the pipe MM, 
which opens into the air-veflel K K at P; the water is 
forced through the pipe MM by the defcent of the plunger, 
and driven into the air-veffel; and in running up through 
the pipe at P, it opens the valve a2; which fhuts at the 
moment the plunger begins to be raifed, becaufe the 
a@tion of the water againft the under fide of the valve 
then ~ceafes. 

The water being thus forced into the air-veflel K K by 
repeated ftrokes of the plunger, gets above the lower end 
of the pipe G HI, and then begins to condenfe the air 
in the vefflel KK. For as the pipe GH is fixed air- 
tight into the veflel below F, and the air has no way to 
get out of the veffel but through the mouth of the pipe at 

i and cannot get out when thie mouth I is covered with 
water, and is more and more condenfed as the water rifes 
upon the pipe, the air then begins to a& forcibly by its 
{pring againft the furface of the water at Hi: and this 
aétion drives the water up through the pipe IHGF, 
from whence it fpouts ina jet S to a great height; and 
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is fupplied by alternately raifing and depreffing of the 
plunger g, which conftantly forces the water that it raifes 
through the valve H, along the pipe MM, into the air- 
veflel K K. 

The higher the furface of the water H is raifed in the 
air-veffel, the lefs fpace will the air be condenfed into, 
which before filled that veffel ; and’ therefore the force of 
its {pring will be fo much the ftronger upon the water, 
and will drive it with the greater force through the pipe 
at F: and as the {pring of the air continues whilft the 
plunger ¢ is rifing, the ftream or jet S will-be uniform, 
as long as the aétion of the plete continues: and 
when the valve 4 opens, to let the water follow the plunger 
upward, the valve a fhuts, to hinder the water, which is 
forced into the air-veffel, from running back by the pipe 
M M into the barrel of the pump. 

If there was no air-veflel to this engine, the pipe GHI 
would be joined to the pipe MMN at P; and then the 
jet S would flop every time the plunger is raifed, and run 
only when the plunger is depreffed. 

Mr. Newfham’s water engine, for extinguifhing fire (fee 
Fire-Engine), confifts of two forcing-pumps, which alter- 
nately drive water into a clofe veffel of air; and by forcing 
the water into that veffel, the air in it is thereby condenfed, 
and comprefles the water fo ftrongly, that it rufhes out 
with great impetuofity and force through a pipe that 
comes down into it; and makes a continued uniform 
ftream by the condenfation of the air upon its furface in 
the veflel. 

_ By means of forcing-pumps, water may be raifed to any 
height above the level of a river or {pring ; and machines 
may be contrived to work thefe pumps, either by a running 
ftream, a fall of water, by horfes, or by fteam. See WATER 
Works. 

The rod of the bucket in a fucking-pump is fometimes 
made to work through a collar of oiled leathers and brafs 
plates conneéted with the barrel of the pump by fcrews, and 
kept moift by water contained in a veflel at the top: it pre- 
vents the water ifluing from the top of the pump, and there- 
fore, by a pipe, it will rife to any height. This is called in 
the North, a yack-head. Defaguliers’s Exp. Phil. vol. ii. 
p- 152, &c. Fergufon’s Leétures, p. 73, &c. gto. 

Pump, the Lifting, differs from the fucking-pump only in 
the difpofition of its valves, and the form of its pifton frame. 
This kind of pump is reprefented in fg. 6. AB is a bar- 
rel fixed in a*frame I K LM, which is immoveable, with 
its lower part communicating with the wate. GEQHO 
isa frame with two {trong iron rods, moveable through 
holes in the upper and lower parts of the pumps I K and 
LM;; in the bottom of this frame O Q H, is fixed an in- 
verted pifton BD, with its bucket and valve upon the top 
at D.’ Upon the top of the barrel there goes off a part 
F R, either fixed to the barrel, or moveable by a ball and 
focket ; but in either cafe water and air-tight. In this 
part, at C, is fixed a valve opening upwards. It is evident, 
that when the pifton frame is thruft down into the water, 
the pifton D defcends, and the water below will rufh up 
through the valve D, and get above the pilton; and that, 
when the frame is lifted up, the pifton will force the water 
through the valve C up into the ciftern P, there to run off 
by the fpout. The pifton of this pump plays below the 
furface of the water. Mr. Martin has defcribed a mercurial 
pump, which works by quickfilver, invented by Mr. Hof- 
kins, and perfe&ted by Defaguliers ; and another pump of the 
lifting fort, invented by cling Goflet and De la Denille, 
and fet up in the king of ares garden at Paris, the per: 
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of which works without fri€tion. Phil. Brit. vol. ii. p. 57, 


&c. ed. 3. 

ate Ctefebes’s, the firft of all the kinds, aéts both by 
{uGtion and pulfion. Its ftruéture and action are as follow : 
—A brafs cylinder ABCD (fg. 7.), furnifhed with a 
valve in L, is placed in the water. 2. In this is fitted the 
embolus M K, made of green wood, which will not {well 
in the water, and adjufted to the aperture of the cylinder 
with a covering of leather, but without any valve. In H 
is fitted on another tube NH, with a valve that opens 
upwards in I. 

Now, the embolus E K being raifed, the water opens the 
valve in L, and rifes into the cavity of the cylinder: and 
when the fame embolus is again deprefled, the valve I is 
opened, and the water driven up through the tube HN. 

This is the pump uted among the ancients, and that from 
which both the others are deduced. Sir S. Morland has 
endeavoured to increafe its force by leffening the friction ; 
which he has done to good effeét, infomuch as to make it 
work without almoft any fri€tion at all. 

Pumps for draining Mines are worked by horfes, or water, 
but more thar either by the fteam-engine, which, had it 
produced no other advantage than the facilities it offers in 
mining, would have been of more real value than any philofo- 
phical difcovery ever made. The pumps for this purpofe are 
generally fucking-pumps of the common conftruction, made of 
caft-iron, except that they have an opening at the lower part 
of the barrel, to give accefs to the valve or bucket when they 
xequire repair or renewal of the leathers, and this is clofed 
by a door or lid, faftened on with fcrews. "The pump rod 
is fufpended by chains from the arched end of a lever fituated 
ever the pit, and put in motion by the pifton of the fteam- 
engine acting at the oppofite end, or by a crank turned 
from a horfe-wheel or water-wheel. When the depth is 
confiderable, the pit is divided into two or three lifts, 
and as many different pumps ufed; the loweft to raife 
the water from the bottom of the mine into a ciftern 
at the firft lift, in which the fecond pump ftands, and 
raifes the water to a fecond ciftern, from which the 
third or upper pump raifes it to the furface, or to 
the level or fubterranean paflage, at which it can run 
off to fome lower land than that on which the engine is 
erected. The rods of the three pumps are brought into 
one by bolting them together at the top, and are fufpended 
from the beam or lever, as before-mentioned. They are 
made of wood, the lengths being united together by iron 
joints; but even thefe in deep mines are of fuch great 
weight as to require a fecond beam or lever, placed on the 
eppolite fide of the pit to the engine, and having a balance 
weight at the outer end; becaufe it would be too great a 
weight for any beam to bear, if a fufficient balance were 
pet upon the oppofite end of the fame working beam that 
bears the ftrain of working the pumps: if they are of 
light wood, a confiderable portion of their weight is taken 
off, by their being immerfed in the water which the pumps 
contain. 

A plan which is common in the mines of Cornwall, 
obviates the neceflity of thus balancing the pump rods ; 
it is by employing forcing-pumps inftead of lift or fuction- 
pumps. In thefe the engine is employed to lift the weight 
ofthe rods, and their defcent is the power that raifes 
the water in the pump, by prefling down the pifton or 
forcer, and expelling the water from the barrel at the bottom 
through a valve into a pipe, which afcends the pit. The 
conftruction of the pump is varied from that in common 
ufe, though its principle is the fame. Inftead of the barrel 


being bored correétly withinfide, and fitted with the leathered 
forcer, the forcer is made rather longer than the ftreke of 
the pump, and being made true and {mooth onthe outfide, 
it is fitted in a collar of leather at the top of the barrel of 
the pump. By this means, when the pitton is raifed up and 
down, it increafes and diminifhes the capacity of the barrel, 
which being provided with valves at the bottom and at the 
foot of the pipe, it will raife or force up the water, in the 
fame manner as the force-pump before defcribed. 

The fuétion-pumps before mentioned, ufed in mining, 
are always made of caft-iren, in lengths of fix or eight 
feet, {crewed together at the flanches, forming a long tube, 
which is called the pile or pillar of pumps. 

The working barrel of each lift of pumps, or that length of 
pipe in which the bucket moves, is ufually fourteen to twenty 
feet above the bottom, and has at its upper end a wider 
part, and a cover, which, like that above-mentioned, takes 
off by {crews to new leather, or to repair the bucket. The 
bottem length of mine-pumps is called the wind-bore, 
ufually enlarged at two or three feet from the bottom, and 
diminifhing thence toa point like that of an egg, which 
part is full of rows of holes three quarters or an inch in 
diameter. The upper row of thefe holes is plugged up with 
deal plugs, which the miners can open or {top as the water 
increafes, or otherwife, and according to the going of the 
engine. When a pit or mine is firit finking, it becomes 
neceflary to contrive the means of drawing the water com- 
pletely from the bottom, that they may not have to ftand 
in the water to work, which, befides its inconvenience, pre- 
vents them ufing gunpowder if the bottom is rocky. Some- 
times, inftead of the plugs of wood, the holes of the wipd- 
bore are furrounded by a circular apron of itrong leather, 
made faft and tight abeve to the pipe; which apron the 
miners can from time to time turn up or down like the cuff 
of a coat, fo as to regulate the accefs of water, and pre- 
vent, as much as poflible, the drawing of air by the pumps, 
as this deranges the motion of the engine. In finking pits, 
the lower lift of pumps fhould ftand in the deepeit hole 
which has been made in the bottom of the pit, and for 
this purpofe, when a new hole has been made, either by 
picking, or blafting, near to the pumps, they are levered to- 
wards, and let to fink into fuch new hole. In long lifts 
and heavy pumps, this loweft and moveable length of the 
pump is wholly or in part fufpended by ftrong ropes 
attached to the great windlafs, which is, in all fuch cafes, 
provided near the fhaft for drawing: the pump rods, or the 
pumps themfelves, in cafes of need. As the fhaft is deepened, 
new lengths of pump barrels are added at the top of the 
lower lift, generally about a yard at a time, and the pump 
rods are lengthened as the pump requires. T'his, which is 
the common mode of working in finking pits, has many in- 
conveniences: 1. As it is neceflary for the pumps, whilft 
linking, to keep the water very low in the pit, the engine 
frequently goes too faft, in confequence of the pump draw- 
ing up air, and carries up by- the violence of the current 


{mall pieces of ftone, coal, or other fubftances, and lodges ° 


them above the bucket upon the valves, which muit con- 
fiderably retard the working of the pump, and wear the 
leather. 2. When the engine is fet to work, (after having 
been {topped whilft working upon air, and confequently a 
quantity of air remaining in the pump-barrel, with the 
{mall ftones, &c. depofited on the valves of the bucket,) it 
often happens that the compreflure of the air by the defcent 
of the bucket, is not fufficient to overcome the weight of 
the bucket valves fo loaded with rubbifh, and the column of 
water in the ftand-pipes; the pump is hereby prevented from 
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catching its water. The ufual remedy for this is to draw 
the ier out of the working barrel, until a quantity of 
water has efcaped by its fides to difplace the air: this evil 
often arifes from the unneceflary magnitude of the fpace 
between the bucket and clack. 3. The pumps being fuf- 
pended in the pit by capftan ropes for the purpofe of be- 
ing readily lowered as the pit is funk, the ftretching of the 
ropes, (efpecially when finking in foft ftrata,) occafions 
rauch trouble, by fuffering the pumps to reft on the bottom 
and choke; but the moit ferious evil is, that the miners, 
in fhifting the pump from one place to another, that they 
may dig in all parts of the pit, throw them very far out 
of the perpendicular, thereby caufing immenfe friétion 
and wearing in all parts, befides endangering the whole ap- 
paratus, by breaking the bolts and ftays, and ftraining the 
joints of the pipes. 

Mr. William Brunton, of Butterly iron-works in Derby- 
fhire, has prefented tothe Society of Arts an improved 
pump for mining, which obviates all the above difficulties. 
To avoid the pump drawing air, he has introduced a fide 
pipe, connecting the parts of the working barrel which are 
above and below the bucket, which pipe has a ftop-valve, 
that the miner can regulate with the greateft eafe, fo as to 
keep the engine to its full ftroke, without drawing air, by 
letting down the water from the upper part of the barrel 
into the lower, fo that it is working again in its own water. 
Initead of having the whole weight aoe lower lift of pumps 
ftanding on the bottom, it is fixed in the pit by crofs beams, 
and the miner has only to lift and move an additional pipe 
or wind-bore, which flides upon the lower length of the 
pump like a telefcope, to lengthen down, and this additional 
wind-bore is befides crooked, and turned afide like a fhort 
crank, which, by the facility with which it turns round in the 
leathered collar above the nofe of it, can eafily be removed 
into every frefh hole which is made in the botton by the 
miners. ‘The pumps are fupported in the pit by beams 
placed acrofs at proper diftances, fo as to fuit the lengths of 
the pipes, or lengths of the pump, which are nine feet. 
Short pieces are laid acrofs thefe, with half circular holes in 
them, which being put round the pump, juft beneath the 
flanches, firmly fultain its weight, but may quickly be re- 
moved when it is required to tlaies the pumps in the pit ; 
and as they are not faftened by any bolt, they do not pre- 
vent the pumps being drawn upwards, if it becomes necef- 
fary to take out the pumps when the pit is full of water. 
The pumps by thefe means remain ftationary and the fuétion- 
pipe lengthens as the pit is funk, until it is drawn out to its 
full extent ; the whole column is then lowered to the next 
flanches, and another pipe is added tothe top. The pumps 
being thus kept ftationary till nine feet are funk, the pipe 
at the top will of courfe deliver the water at the fame level 
at all times, and inftead cf being obliged to lengthen the co- 
lumn every yard funk, it will only be neceflary every nine feet. 
Fig. 4. of Plate XV. Hydraulics, explains the conftruGtion 
of Mr. Brunton’s pump, being a fection through the centre 
of the working barrel and fuétion piece. A is the door which 
un{crews to get at the clack of the pump; B is the working 
barrel, with the bucket D working in it; E is the clack, alfo 
fhewn enlarged in figs. 5 and 6; F is the fuétion-pipe, and 
G G a moveable lengthening piece : this flides over, and in- 
cludes the other when the pump is firft fixed ; but as the 
pit is funk, it flides down over the pipe F, to reach the bot- 
tom. The outfide of the inner pipe, F, is turned truly cylin- 
drical and fmooth, and the infide of the outer pipe G, at 
the upper end, for about fix inches down, is made to fit it. 
The junction is made perfeé&t, by leathers being placed in the 
bottom of the cup aa, which holds water and wet clay over 


them, tokeep them wet and pliable, and confequently air-tight. 
The lower extremity of the fudtion-pipe G terminates in a nofe 
R, pierced with a number of {mall holes, that it may not take 
up dirt. This nofe is not placed in a line with the pipe, but 
curved to one fide of it, like a crank, fo as to defcribe a circle 
when turned round. By this means the miners, by turning it 
round upon the pipe F, can always place the nofe R in the 
deepeft part of the pit ; and when they dig or blafta deeper 
part, they turn the nofe about into it, the fiding tube length- 
ening down to reach the bottom of the hole, as fhewn in the 
figure. By this means there is never a neceflity to fet a fhot 
for blafting, fo neat the pump-foot as to put it in any 
danger of being injured by the explofion, as is the cafe in 
the common pump, in which this danger can only be avoided 
by moving the pump-foot to one fide of the pit, which 
neceflarily throws the whole column of pumps out of the 
perpendicular. 

The conftruétion of the clack is explained by figs. 5 and 6, 
the former being a feétion, and the latter a planw LLisa 
caft-iron ring, fitting into a conical feat in the bottom of 
the chamber of the pump, as fhewn in fig. 43 it has two 
{tems, /, /, rifing from it, to fupport a fecond iron ring MM; 
jutt beneath this, a bar, m, extends acrofs from one ftem to 
another, and has two fcrews tapped through it ; thefe prefs 
down a fecond crofs-bar », which holds the leather of the 
valves down upon the crofs-bar of the ring L, and this 
makes it faft, forming the hinge on which the double valves 
open, without the neceflity of making any holes through 
the leather, asis common: but the chief advantage is, that 
by this means the clack can be repaired, and a new leather 
put in, with far lefs lofs of time than at prefent, an objeé 
of the greateft importance ; for in many fituations the water 
gathers fo faft in the pit, that if the clack fails, and cannot 
be quickly repaired, the water rifes above the clack door, fo as 
to prevent any accefs to it, and there is no remedy in the 
common pump but drawing up the whole pile of pumps, 
which is a moft tedious and expenfive operation. In Mr. 
Brunton’s pump, the clack can at any time be drawn out 
of it, by firft drawing out the bucket, and letting down an 
iron prong Z, which has hooks on the outfide of its two 
points: this, when droppeddown, will fall into the ring M, 
and its prongs fpringing out will catch the under fide, and 
hold it faft enough to draw it up. Another part of Mr. Brun- 
ton’s improvement confifts in the addition of a pipe H, 
(fig. 4.) which is caft at the fame time with the barrel, and 
communicates with it at the top and bottom, juft above the 
clack: at the upper end the pipe is covered by a flat flidin 
plate, which can be moved by a fmall rod 4, paffing fone 
a collar of leather ; the rod has a communication by a lever, 
fo that the valve can be opened or fhut by the men in the 
bottom of the pit. The obje& of this fide pipe is to let 
down fucha proportion of the water which the pump draws, 
as will prevent it drawing air, though, of courfe, the motion 
of the engine will be fo adapted as not to require a great 
proportion of the water to be thus returned through the fide 
pipe, yet it will not be poflible to work the engine fo cor- 
rectly as not to draw fome without this contrivance, and if 
it does, it draws up much dirt and pieces of {tone into the 
pump, befides caufing the engine to work very irregular, in 
confequence of partially lefing its load every time the 
air enters the pump. Another ufe of the fide pipe is to 
let down water into the chamber of the clack to fill it, when 
the engine is firft fet to work, after the pumps have been 
itandimg ftill, and the lower part of the barrel and chamber 
empty. 

Figs. 7 and 8, of Plate XV. are a feGtion and ele. 
vation of a three-barrelled force-pump, of a very good 
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conitruétion, which was ufed by Mr. Smeaton in the 
numerous water-engines which he erected at London bridge, 
Stratford, and other places for the fupply of towns with 
water. It has the advantage of the valves being very aecef- 
fible, and the water-way may be kept to the full fize of the 
barrel without contra€tions, which, as they occafion great 
refiftance to the motion of the water, are a walte of power. 
It ads on the fame principle as the ordinary forcing-pump, 
only that three barrels are conneéted together, for the ad- 
vantage of raifing a conftant ftream of water. A, A, are 
the barrels, which are bored out truly cylindrical. If the 
pump is {mall, the barrels are ufually made of brafs, but for 
larger work caft iron is ufed. From one fide, near the 
bottom of each, proceeds acurved pipe B, turning up, and 
ending with a flaunch, to {crew to the under fide of the 
forcing chamber L. There is alfo, near the bottom, at the 
oppolite fide of the barrel, a projecting neck or fhort pipe, 
D, covered at the end by a door fcrewed on, that it may be 
removed to give accels to the valve, m, inthe bottom of the 
barrel. The barrels have proje€ting rings or flaunches, by 
which they are ferewed down upon the fu€tion chamber H, 
which is common to all three barrels ; it has a pipe from each 
of its ends terminating in a flaunch 4, to fcrew on the pipes 
which bring water to the pump. The upper flaunch, or top of 
the fuction chamber H, has three holes in it, one under each 
barrel, and each is covered by a valve fhutting down- 
wards, as is fhewn in the fection, fg. 7. Thefe valves are made 
of iron, to fhut down upon hinges like a door, and are 
covered with leather at the lower fide. Mr. Smeaton made 
his valves with the centre pin of the hinge removed back- 
wards from the hole which the valve covers, and it is alfo 
raifed above the furface of the under fide of the valve, by 
which means the valve opens in fome degree on that fide 
where the hinge is, as well as on the other, and any obftruction 
getting into the valve, will be lefs lable to be detained, and will 
not have fuch a great leverage to break the hinge of the valve 
when the force of the water fhuts it down, as it would if 
the hinge was ona level, and clofe to the edge of the hole, 
becaufe the obftacle will not be fo near the centre. The 
hinge is faftened to the pump by a ferew, w, pafling through 
the metal, and fcrewing into the hinge; this being with- 
drawn, and the door, D, opened, the valve is quite loofe, 
and may be taken out to renew the leather. To give facility 
to this, the doors, D, are made oval, as fhewn in fg. 8. An- 
other fimilar valve, a, is fitted at the top of each of the pipes, 
B, to cover their apertures; they are all covered by a 
common forcing chamber, L, which is exaétly fimilar to the 
fuétion chamber, except that it has noffels, R, in the top 
over each valve, and covered with doors to give accefs to 
them. The conducting pipes are carried away from either 
end of the forcing chamber, flaunches being provided to 
unitethem. Each barrel is fitted with a pifton or forcer M, 
which confifts of three metallic plates, fecured to the rod: 
the middle plate is turned true, and fitted as accurately as 
poffible to the barrel ; the upper and lower plates are fome- 
what {maller, ‘T'wo round pieces of leather, larger than the 
barrel, are placed above and below the middle plate, being 
held faft between it and the upper and lower plates. When 
forced into the barrels, thefe leathers turn up and down round 
the upper and lower plates, forming two cups of leather, 
which accurately fit the barrel, and will not permit any fluid 
to pafs by them. The parts of the pump are faftened to- 
gether by {crews and nuts, as will be underftood by in- 
{pection of the figures. The whole pump is fupported on 
two ground-cills, and by means of two iron flaunches of 
the funétion chamber, H, the whole pump is bolted down 
upon the ground-cills. The aétion of this pump is fimply 


this; when the pifton or forcer of one barrel is raifed, it 
caufes a vacuum in it, and the preflure of the atmofphere 
forces the water up the fuétion pipe H, (if not more thar 
30 or 33 feet,) opens the valve, m, in the bottom of the 
barrel, and fills it with water: on the defcent of the forcer 
the lower valve fhuts, and the forcing valve, x, opens by the 
water the barrel contained being driven through it into the 
forcing chamber, L, and thence to any place whither the 
forcing-pipe is carried. On the re-afcent of the forcer, the 
lower valve, m, opens, and the fhutting of the forcing valve, 
n, prevents the water returning into the barrel. The three 
forcers work up and down alternately, fo that while one barrel 
is fending water up the force pipe, the others are lifting it 
up the fuction pipe, and the third continues the action 
in the interval, when the change of motion takes place 
between the two. In this manner, the pump will raife avery 
conftant ftream of. water, if the forcers are worked in a 
proper manner, which is beft done by means of cranks, placed 
at fuch an angle to each other, upon the fame axis, that they 
will aé& in due fucceffion. 

Poumes for Ships. —Among the perils of .a fea-faring life, 
a leaking {hip may be reckoned the moft dreadful and fatal of 
all others: here not only one man, or a few men, perifh, 
but every living creature on board. When a fhip ftrikes 
againit arock, and is wrecked, fome lives may be faved by 
floating planks and rigging ; if the magazine takes fire, 
death comes initantaneoufly, and kills, perhaps, in the moft 
gentle manner ; but in the defperate cafe of a leak, how 
{lowly does the awful monarch advance, attended by all the 
terrers of anxious fufpence. 

In fuch a melancholy fituation, all their hopes and ex- 
pectations for help and fafety mutt be placed in the pumps, 
and this confideration renders thofe machines of vatt etti- 
mation and confequence; it highly imports every com- 
mander of a fhip (to whom the lives of his men are com- 
mitted) to take the utmoft care that his fhip be fupplied 
with fuch pumps as will beft provide againft, and ward off, 
thefe impending dangers. By any negligence in this refpeé, 
he may become guilty of deftroying his own life, the lives 
of his men, and of the ruin and mifery of many families ; it 
therefore becomes his duty to be furnifhed with the bett 
pump that can be procured for evacuating the hold from the 
water that may, at any time, get in, with the leatt foree, 
and in the fhorteft time. 

At different times, almoft every defcription of pump has 
been employed in fhip fervice; but cuftom has at length 
decided in favour of the chain-pump, although, from the 
friction naturally attending its conitruction, it takes fome- 
what more power to raife a certain quantity of water than 
fome other kind of pump when well made. Yet on the 
whole, from being fo little liable to choke up or be de- 
ranged by violent ufe, it has gained the preference with the 
feamen. Conftant attempts have been made to produce a 
pump that would raife a greater quantity of water than the 
chain-pump with the fame power, and ftill to preferve the 
other advantages of that machine. 

Thefe inventions have been offered to the public one 
after another, with pompous recommendations by their re- 
{pective projectors, who have never failed to report their 
effects as confiderably fuperior to that of other pumps with 
which they have been tried. It is, however, much to be’ 
regretted, that in thefe forts of trials there is not always a 
{crupulous attention to what may be called mechanical juf- 
tice. The artilt who wifhes to introduce a new piece of 
mechanifm, has generally fufficient addrefs to compare its 
effets with one of the former machines which is crazy, or 
out of repair; a report of this kind, indeed, favours ftrongly 
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of the evidence of a falfe witnefs; but this finefle is not 
always difcovered. The perfons appointed to fuperintend 
the comparative effect of the different pumps, have not 
always a competent knowledge of hydraulics to deteé& 
thefe artifices, or to remark, with precifion, the defeés 
and advantages of thofe machines, as oppofed to each other. 
Thus, the feveral inventions propofed to fupplant the chain- 
pumps which are now generally ufed in the Britifh navy, 
have hitherto proved ineffeétual, and are no longer re- 
membered. 

In many inftances, for want of a proper knowledge of 
mechanics and hydraulics, thefe inventions have proceeded 
upon a miftaken principle, fuppofing it poffible to make 
fome contrivance or other, by which a pump fhould raife 
more water with a certain power than has ever been done 
before. This is a miftaken idea, for pumps, in point 
of the quantity of water they will raife, have long ago 
been brought to as great a degree of perfection as it is 
perhaps’poflible ; and to raife a greater weight of water 
than the power applied is equal to, is an impofllibility, as 
no power or effort can really be increafed by any kind of 
_ machinery, it can only be modified ; and what is gained in 
the magnitude of the effect the machine produces, is loft in 
the time expended to accomplifh it: in truth, rather more 
is loft, becaufe of the friftion of the machine, and the 
power expended in working its parts; we fhould, there- 
fore, afcertain the quantity of water that can be raifed in a 
given time by the force of*one or more men, without de- 
ductions for fri€tion; and when a thip’s, or other pump is 
to be confidered, if its produce comes near to this ftandard, 
we fhould be fatisfied as to its performance, and look for 
improvements in the conveniences of its con{truétion, 

Defaguliers, in the fecond volume of his Experimental 
Philofophy, has taken much pains to find out an average 
of the quantity of water which can be raifed in a given 
time by any number of men; and this will ferve to guide 
us in thefe purfuits, and to enable us to value the preten- 
fions of projectors in the art of raifing water. He found, 
that the mean ftrength of a man, when applied to the beit 
kind of pump that had been in his time in ufe, amounts to 
no more than the raifing of one hogthead of water in a mi- 
nute, to the height of ten feet. Mr. Smeaton fays, he 
made a variety of machines, and many obfervations of this 
kind, but never found the value of men’s ftreneth at a 
medium quite equal to what is fet down by Delagaliers, 
unlefs they are fuppofed to work in hafte or diftrefs for a 
few minutes. : 

The improvements which are defirable in pumps for a fhip’s 
ufe, are, 1ft, that as little power as poffible fhould be loft 
in friGtion and refiftance of the water paffing through the 
valves and pipes ; 2dly, that no water be loit by leakage, 
and that the pump be not liable to choke up by chips 
or other extraneous matters getting into the pump; 3dly, it 
fhould not be obliged to raife its water to a greater height 
than is neceflary for it to run off, namely, to the load-water 
line of a fhip ; laftly, that it fhould be fo adapted, that 
the united efforts of a great number of men can be ap- 
plied, without any of them working to a difadvantage. 
The pumps which are at prefent in ufe in the navy are of 
two kinds, the chain-pump, and the hand-pump ;_ the chief 
dependence of pumping the fhip, in emergency, being placed 
upon the former, the latter being ufed in ordinary occafions, 
to clear the hold from that trifling leakage which would in- 
jure the cargo, though it puts the fhip in no danger. 

Englifh hips of war carry four chain-pumps and three 
hand-pumps, all being fixed in the fame well, which alfo 
includes. the main-mait. (See P/aies1V. and VI. of Naval 


Architeéture.) One of the hand-pumps is called the wafh- 
deck pump, being ufed to raife water from a ciltern in the 
hold to the upper deck, for wafhing the fhip ; but in emer- 
gency, it aflilts to pump the fhip. The chain-pump (Plate 
XIV. fig. 8.) is no other than a long chain, A, witha fuffi- 
cient number of piftons, a, called buckets or faucers, fixed 
upon it at proper diftances: it pafles downwards through a 
wooden tube, B, and returns upwards, in the fame manner, 
on the other fide, D; the ends being united together. The 
chain is extended over two wheels, E and F, called fprocket 
wheels ; one is placed over the tubes, B and D, of the pump, 
and the other at the bottom, in the {pace between the two 
tubes through which the chain afcends and defcends. By 
turning the upper wheel, E, the chain of buckets is put in 
motion ; and the lower part of the wooden tube, in which 
the chain afcends, is lined with a brafs barrel, in which the 
faucers are fitted. Asthey are continually afcending in this 
tube, they raife a conftant ftream of water, which runs off 
from the top of the afcending trunk, and is carried by a 
trunk through the fhip’s fide into the fea. The pump is 
worked by a crank, or winch, G, fixed on the axis of the 
upper wheel, whereon feveral men may be employed at once ; 
and thus it difcharges, in a limited time, a much greater quan- 
tity of water than the common pump, and that with lefs in- 
convenience to the labourers. 

The chain-pump now in ufe in the navy is of a very im- 
proved conftruétion, compared with original chaia-pumps. 
It was introduced by Mr. Cole, under the direétion of cap- 
tain Bentinck. The chain of this machine is fimple, and 
not much expofed to damage. It is exaétly fimilar to that 
of the fire-engine, and appears to have been firft applied te 
the pump by Mr. Mylne, to exhauft the water from the 
caiflons at Blackfriars bridge. It has thence been tranf- 
ferred to the marine by captain Bentinck, after having re- 
ceived fome material additions to anfwer that fervice. The 
links of the chain (fig. 9.) are each formed of two long plates 
of iron, e,e, with a hole at each end, and fixed together by two 
bolts, ferving as pins for the joints. The buckets o¥ 
faucers fixed upon it are two circular plates of brafs, ¢, with 
a piece of leather between them. The f{procket wheels for 
the chain are formed in the fame manner as the trundles 
ufed in mills, by two iron wheels fixed at eight inches dif- 
tance upon the axle, and united by feveral round iron bolts, 
forming a reft for the chain; and its links have hooks, 4, which 
are taken by thefe bolts; and thus the chain is fecured upon 
the wheel, to prevent it from jerking back, when charged 
with a column of water. 

This pump was a great improvement upon the old chain- 
pumps, ufed in fhips before, in whieh the chain was of too 
complicated a fabric, and the fprocket wheels ufed to work 
it were deficient, in wanting {ome contrivance to prevent 
the chain from fliding or jerking back upon the furface of 
the wheel, which frequently happened when the buckets 
were charged with a confiderable weight of water, or when 
the pumps were violently worked. The links were too 
fhort, and the awkward manner in which they were con- 
nected expofed them to a ee fri€tion in pers aaa the 
wheels: hence they were fometimes apt to break, or burft 
afunder, in very dangerous fituations, when it was ex- 
tremely difficult or impracticable to repair the chain. Mr 
Cole’s pump is fo conitruéted, that the chain may be eafily 
taken up and repaired, when broken, or choaked with bal- 
laft; and it difcharges a much greater quantity of water 
with an inferior number of men, as appears from a trial of 
this machine with the old chain-pump aboard the Seaford 
frigate ; where it was found that its effects, when compared 
with the latter, were as follows: the new pump with four 
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men raifed one ton of water in 434 feconds, while the old 
pump required feven men to raife the fame quantity of water 
in 76 feconds. In this experiment, the chain of the new 
pump was purpofely broken, and dropped into the well, 
and afterwards taken up and repaired, and fet to work 
again in two minutes and a half: then the lower wheel of 
the pump was taken up, to fhew how readily it might be 
cleared and refitted for aétion, after being choaked with 
{and or gravel, which could be performed in four or five 
minutes. Thefe are advantages which, with a feaman, have 
a fuperior confideration to that of increafing the quantity 
of water which the machine will raife, unlefs it was ina 
confiderable degree ; and indeed the very beft pumps will 
not raife a much greater proportion with the fame power. 
The only alteration which has been made on Mr. Cole’s 
pump, fince its firft introduétion near 30 years ago, is that 
they now omit the lower {fprocket wheel altogether, the 
afcending and defcending pipes being fo united by a curved 
metal tube, that the chain pafles better than if a wheel was 
wfed. The cranks are made to take off, and apply when 
wanted, that they may not be in the way: they are long 
enough for 30 men to work at once. Of late it has been 
propofed to add fly-wheels to them: this would be attended 
with but flight advantage, and feveral inconveniences, from 
occupying that room where the men fhould ftand to work, 
it being an objeét to employ as many as poflible ; but if they 
are crowded, they only incommode each other, inftead of 
affifting. 

. Hand-pumps for fhips, are thofe which aé with a barrel 
and bucket, worked by a lever or brake. Thofe in common 
ufe are fucking-pumps, made in the rudeft manner, witha 
wooden bucket and valves; but feveral improved conttrue- 
tions have been propofed, and are now adopted in the navy. 
Mr. Cole made great numbers of hand-pumps, which had 
brafs chambers, or barrels, fitted into the wood where the 
bucket worked. The valves were made of brafs, and fitted 
into a conical feat, and a door was provided in the lower 
part of the pump, to give accefs to the lower valve when 
requifite ; it was clofed by a hoop furrounding the pump, 
and wedged tight. The brake, or lever of the pump, had 
a crofs handle at the end, of fufficient length to allow feve- 
ral men to work together, and on occafion other men could 
apply their ftrength, by ftanding on the deck below, and 
having a rope defcending through the upper deck from the 
end of the brake. 

Mr. Smeaton, in 1765, invented a hand-pump for the 
fea fervice, in which, befides the advantage that he expected 
to obtain from better mechanifm and proportion of the parts, 
he had the following objects in view. The common fhip’s 
pump, in general, delivers its water upon the main deck, 
which, according to the fize and conftruétion of the fhip, is 
four, five, or fix feet above the furface of the fea, or load- 
water line, at the fame time that this line is not above from 
14 to 18 feet above the fhip’s bottom; it therefore appears 
that the ordinary pumps lift the water from 3d to jth 
higher than the level at which the water might be delivered, 
and thereby require +d or 4th more power to do the fame 
work, or with the fame power they do lefs work than they 
might do by 3d or 4th, in cafe the water was delivered 
at or juft above the water line. For this purpofe he ufed 
wooden trunks or pipes, proceeding horizontally from the 
upright trunk of the pump, to carry off the water through 
the fhip’s fide, being fitted at the other ends into boxes, or 
fhort wooden tubes, let in through the fhip’s fide, and caulked 
juft above the load-water line. Thefe fide pipes were clofely 
jointed with the boxes in the fhip’s fide at one end, and at the 
ether end into itrong planks, which were bolted againft the 


fides of the pump, in order that the fide pipes might be get 
out and in without difturbing the pump, which was a fuck- 
ing-pump, with its bucket worked by a lever or brake, upon 
the deck over the pump. From the top of the pump a 
{tand pipe was carried up to the main deck, or as high as 
was thought neceflary, to prevent the water reverting and 
running back into the fhip over the tep of the pump, when 
the fea rofe above the orifices of the fide pipe, or when, from 
the fhip betng in diftrefs, they were under her load-water line. 
By this, even when both boxes and pipes were wholly under 
water, it would no ways interrupt the action of the pump, 
for whenever the water in the ftand pipe rofe above the level 
of the water without, the preflure of the column ii the 
{tand pipe would caufe it to make its way through the fide 
pipes, fo that in this cafe no level was loft, and though the 
pump was at reft no water could revert down the pump, be- 
caufe there were the valves of both bucket and fixed box or 
clack which prevented it. The working barrel was of brafs, 
and very truly bored, the bucket and fixed box being of the 
fame conftruction as thofe ufed in the iteam-engines, and the 
pump rod was made of greater bulk than was* neceflary, 
merely for ftrength, but by way of weight, that when the 
brake was lifted up, the pump rod fhould readily defcend 
by its own weight. The brake of the pump had a branch 
fixed on, rather obliquely at each fide, fo as to form three 
handles, for four men to work at once; they ftood one on 
each fide the middle ftem of the brake, and one on the out- 
fide of each of the branches, and every quarter of an hour 
they could relieve themfelves by changing hands, which was 
done by changing places. ‘They were intended to make no 
more than 25 ftrokes per minute, moving the pump rod 174 
inches, up and down, at each ftroke, the barrel being a nine- 
inch bore ; this was much better than making fhorter ftrokes 
and quicker, as they ufually do. ‘Their hands moved up 
and down about four feet fix inches, and by working with 
this ftroke at a moderate rate, fo as to hold it an hour, four 
men would in that time deliver zo tons at a height of 22 feet. 
This was upon a fuppofition of raifing the water to the 
ufual height, but when by the application of the maxim 
before defcribed, this perpendicular was fhortened to 16 or 
17 feet, then nearly the fame delivery could be made by three 
men, or proportionably more by four men, that is, as 
17:22::20:26tons at 17 feet. The foot of the pump 
was let through the fhip’s inner planking or ceiling, betwixt 
two of the floor timbers, and did not touch the bottom or 
outfide planking, within 24 inches, the lower end being 
rounded withinfide like a trumpet mouth, it being a bad 
plan to have the pump ftanding upon its lower extremity, 
with holes bored to let in the water, as it is thus very liable 
to be choaked by dirt. A plank of the ceiling was made 
to lift up near the pump’s foot, that a man could occafion- 
ally get in his arm, to clear away any chips, fand, dirt, or 
other matter, that fhould happen to be drawn thither. 

Mr. Noble has furnifhed a great number of hand-pumps 
for the navy, which have two buckets, working one below 
the other in the fame barrel: they rife and fall alternately, 
fo as to produce a conttant ftream, like the chain-pump. 
This is effeCted by caufing the rod for the lower of the 
two buckets to pafs down through the upper bucket in a 
collar of leathers: the rods of the two buckets are united 
to the brake or lever, upon oppofite fides of its centre or 
fulcrum, fo that the defcent of one produces the elevation 
of the other; thus one is always raifing a ftream of water, 
whilft the other is defcending for a frefh fupply. Such a 
pump requires no lower valve, unlefs by way of precaution, 
in cafe either bucket fhould fail, in which cafe it would 
become a fingle pump. The idea is ingenious; but the 
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complication of the ftuffing-box in the upper bucket pre- 
vents them being readily taken out, if the pump choaks 
up, as all fhips’ pumps are liable to do from chips or loofe 
ballaft ; and hence it has never been in favour with the 
feamen, although it aéts very well when in order. 

The ingenious Benjaniin Martin invented a fhip’s pump with 
two barrels drawing from one fuction-pump, fo as to raife 
a coniftant ftream. This has fo much merit, that we have 
given a fection of it in Plate XV. fig. 9. Here A is 
the fuétion pipe, conducting the water from the fhip’s hold 
up to the pump, where it is enlarged, to communicate 
with both barrels D, D, through the valves C,C, in the 
bottom; E, E, are the piftons of the barrels, with double 
valves in them; they are not, like other piftons, fitted to 
flide in the barrels, but are fimply brafs rings, in which the 
valves are fitted, and being fmaller than the barrels, have 
large circular pieces of leather fixed on them, the outfide 
edges of which are attached to the infides of the pump 
barrels ; hence when the piftons are moved up and down, 
the leather folds fufficiently to admit the motion, .as is 
fhewn in the figure; but being clofe ali round, thefe piftons 
can have no leakage or friction, and only a {mall refiftance 
from the ftiffnefs of the leather. T'o falten the edges of the 
leather pifton to the barrels, they are made in two lengths, 
an upper and a lower, and the leather is introduced in the 
joint between them, being held falt, and the pump kept 
together by bars, I, I, fixed over the barrels, and bolts to 
prefs the upper length of the barrels down upon the lower. 
Both the barrels are included within a box or ciftern, B B, 
fixed upon the fhip’s deck, with trunks L, L, which 
carry off the water as it runs over the tops of the barrels 
into the ciftern. The pump is worked by the pitton-rods, 
H, H, being united by chains to a wheel K, the axle of 
which is fupported by itandards from the fides of the ciftern 
BB, and is put in motion by the double lever M, at the 
ends of which crofs handles are fixed for feveral men to 
work at once. Mr. Martin’s pump acts extremely well; 
the conitant {tream raifed by the alternate aétion of the 
two barrels upon one pipe produces an advantage that was 
fhewn by experiment, for the water not only rifes while the 
pifton rifes, but continues to do fo even after the pifton 
begins to defcend; and therefore the pump was found to 
deliver more water than was expected from calculation of 
the contents of the barrel, and the number of ftrokes 
made. 

To account for this, it muft be confidered that as this 

ump. has both its large piftons working (alternately afcend- 
ing and defcending), at the fame time there muft be pro- 
duced a conttant rifing column of water in the pipe, whofe 
velocity through a bore of five inches, to fupply the 
barrels of twelve inches diameter each, mutt be fo great, that 
it cannot be checked or itopped at once, or upon the firit 
defeent of the pifton ; and therefore a furplus of water is 
produced. Notwithitanding thefe advantages of Mr. Mar- 
tin’s pump, it has objections which are ferious obftacles to 
its ufe on board fhips, though in other fituations it is a 
good machine: thefe are the fhortnefs of its ftroke, which 
renders it very fatiguing for men to work for a long time ; 
but another more ferious objection is, that the leathers would, 
in general, remain dry, and thus become liable to harder and 
grow ftiff, fo as to break into holes when ufed at firit, before 
they become foaked, and to fill the ciftern firft with water 
would be very troublefome. 

Mr. Robert Clarke, of Sunderland, has propofed an im- 
provement in the mode of applying men’s force to pumping, 
which is worthy the confidcration of feamen. It is to change 
the pofture of ftanding to fitting, and making the action the 


fame as that of rowing, which, befides that it is by philofo- 
phers confidered as the moft efficacious application of a 
man’s force, is to feamen molt particularly fo from their ha- 
bitual praétice of it. He objeéts to the ordinary ation of 
pumping with a brake, as the pofture is weak, and requires 
much force to preferve it. It opprefles the man by over- 
ltretching his loins on one fide, and incommodes re{piration, 
by the flexure of the body on the other fide. Too much 
motion of the fhoulder-joint is required, as the mufcles which 
act on the arm-bone at this joint are difproportionate to the 
effort they muit make, when the arm vibrates on the 
fhoulder-joint as a centre, for the force to be communicated 
by the hand. Befides this, the arms themfelves are at one 
initant enfeebled, by being thrown above the head, and re- 
quiring a pull, and the next inftant require a puthing effort, 
which changes of direétion in the exertion and fuitaining 
force, are too continual and rapid for long continuance ; in 
ftanding, the body is a continued dead weight upon the legs. 

The action of rowing is powerful to a furprifing degree, 
and fo well adapted to a man’s eafe, that he can continue it 
a greater length of time without fatigue, than aay other 
mode of exertion; for though the motion is large, it is made 
up of eafy motions in feveval joints; the velocity and refiit- 
ance of which fuit the mufcles employed. Very little fuf- 
taining force is required, for the body is fupported, and 
returns unloaded to its charge: the breathing is free. The 
manner of carrying this into effect is very fimple, the lever 
or brake being bent at right angles at a centre pin, fo that 
it hangs ftraight down when it is at reft, inftead of being 
horizontal; then to the lower extremity a rod is jointed, 
which is carried rather in an inclined dire€tion upwards to 
the feamen, who is feated before the pump with a reft for 
his feet. The rod has a crofs handle, to hold by both 
hands, and in fome cafes it may be made long enough for 
two men to fit fide by fide upon the fame feat ; and by 
drawing and puthing it, in the fame manner as rowing, the 
perpendicular lever is caufed to vibrate, and the horizontal 
arm, or bended part, which fufpends the pump fpear, par- 
takes of the motion fufliciently for pumping. 

The lateft improvements in hand-pumps, are by Capt. 
Jekyl, R.N. This gentleman has invented an addition to 
the pump of an air-veflel, and ftuffing-box for the rod to 
pafs through, by which it will raife the water to a greater 
height than the head of the pump, and a hofe being at- 
tached to the pump {pout, by very fimple means, the water 
is conveyed to any defired part of the fhip, and thrown in 
a jet through a nofe pipe with great force, to extinguifh 
fire, if fuch acalamity fhould befall a fhip, and thus the pump 
is rendered of twofold fervice. ‘The idea of converting the 
pump to a fire-engine is not new, having been attempted in 
many different ways by forcing-pumps, but thefe having 
pipes proceeding from the lower part of the barrels and 
valves, which are not very acceflible, are always liable to 
choke up by obftruétions, and have not fucceeded in general 
ufe. The air-veffel has always been in the way, if made of 
a fufficient fize, to anfwer the purpofe of equalifing the 
ftream. Capt. Jekyll has obviated thefe objections, and, with- 
out altering the material parts of the hand-pump, has ren- 
dered it as complete a fire-engine as can be wifhed. This is 
explained by fig. 1. Plate XV. which is a feétion of the 
pump through its whole length. A BC is the iron brake or 
lever to work it ; it is branched at the extreme end, and 
has a wooden pole, C, fixed in it, for feveral men to hold at 
once; D isthe iron ftaunchion or fulcrum of the brake ; it 
is fixed to the pump head by means of ftrong iron hoops at 
E E and FF, which at the fame time ftrengthen the work 
of thepump. ‘The centre pin is to be at a height of Ps 
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fect fix inches above the fhip’s deck. H are the flings of the 
pump, united by a forelock or pin to the end of the brake, 
and {ufpending the pump {pear I, by means of the joint-piece g. 
I Kis the pump fpear, made of copper in the upper part, I, 
and the lower length, K, of iron; the latter has the bucket, 
M, attached toit. The valve of the bucket is made in a very 
fimple and effeCtive manner, the valve being merely a round 
plate of brafs, with a hole through the centre, to receive the 
rod, upon which it rifes and falls, and covers the aperture in 
the bucket. The bucket is aring of brafs, with a crofs-bar 
to fix therod in; it is made in two thicknefles, one above the 
other, and a cup of leather is held in between them, pro- 
jecting all round the upper part of the bucket, and turning 
up, to makea tight fitting in the barrel. The tworings of 
the bucket are held together by the pifton-rod pafiing 
through both, and a crofs-wedge beneath. L is the braf{s 
‘chamber in which the bucket works; it is well fitted into 
the wood of the pump-tree, fo that the water cannot leak 
by it, and is bored fmooth withinfide. N is the lower box, 
fitted into the lower part of the pump-tree, beneath the 
chamber ; it has a groove round it, into which oakum is placed, 
and when it is put down, makes a tight joint : its valve is of 
the fame conftruction as that of the bucket, with the addi- 
tion of a ring or eye on the top of the pin, on which the 
valve rifes and falis. By this eye the box can be drawn up 
when it needs repair, by firft drawing up the bucket of the 
pump, and putting an iron hook down into this eye. OOP 
is the air-veflel ; this is a cylinder of fheet copper, foldered 
to a cover of brafs; within the centre of it is a tube, 
likewife foldered to the cover, through which the copper 
pump fpear paffes, and is fitted round at top with a collar 
of leather and ftuffing. To prevent the efcape of the water, 
it is packed with hemp, and two rings of leather. R fhews 
the place of two iron bars, fitted through the head of the 
pump, and confining the cover, O O, of the air-veffel ; 
they are faltened by the wedges d: it is by thefe only that 
the air-veffel is held down : a circle of leather is firft put 
round the air-veffel, juft beneath its lid, and this being prefled 
upon the recefs in the wood, makes the joint tight. Tis 
the pump nozzle, which delivers the water. Whenit is ufed 
as a fire-engine, a hofe is fixed on by its link-joints, and keys or 
wedges : the nozzle is fixed to the pump by four fcrew-bolts 
oing through the thicknefs of the pump, and itis fixed in 
fc a direction as will moft conveniently lead to a receiver, 
Jig. 2, which unites the hofes from all three of the fhip’s pumps. 
Fig. 3. 1s the link-joint of the hofe, T reprefenting the 
pump-{pout made of caft iron, and {crewed to the pump- 
tree ; ee is the collar or focket, made of brafs, with the 
hofe X bound upon it: this has two trunnions, on which a 
link, f, is fitted, one on each fide; thefe links pafs through 
grooves, in the caft-iron piece T, andakey g, put down 
through the link behind it, draws the joint tight, without 
any {crewing or further trouble. The focket, e e, is fitted into 
the nozzle, and has a leather ring to make it tight. ‘The 
outfide of the pump is to be heoped at every three feet, to 
prevent it from burfting by the preflure of the water. The 
difpofition of the three hand-pumps in a fhip’s well, renders 
their conneétion with a common receiver very convenient to 
bring all the water into one ftream, which will then be very 
powerful, and more capable of extinguifhing a fire than any 
moveable engine. ‘Two hand-pumps are always placed on 
the ftarboard fide of the main-maft, in the well, and one of 
them being the ciftern pump ufed for wafhing decks, its foot 
ftands in a fmall ciftern fixed upon the ftep of the main- 
maft, and fupplied with water by a pipe through the fhip’s 
fide, with a cock to admit it at pleafure ; there is one pump 
on the larboard fide of the mait, three feparate hofes being 
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at one end, and with three necks, 4, 4, &, of a receiver, 
jg. 2, by fimilar joints at the other, brings all the water into 
one, anda hofe being joined by a link-joint, /, to the oppo- 
fite end of the receiver, conveys the whole water to any part 
of the fhip. The receiver has the three nozzles, £, &, £, at 
one end made in a divergent dire€tion, agreeable to the direc- 
tions in which the hofes came from the three different pumps, 
and a valve is placed withinfide, befere each nofe, to open 
inwards, in order that the receiver may be ufed for one or 
two pumps, whilft the others are repairing, or getting ready, 
or that if any of the hofes burft, the water may not efcape 
from the receiver at that nozzle. There are two handles 
fixed to the receiver, to lift and carry it, as it is to be move- 
able, and when in ufe, is propofed to be laid on the grating 
of the main hatchway, as the moft central fituation, from 
which the hofe may be carried in any direétion. Z is a branch 
pipe, or jet, ferewed at the end of the great hofe, KX; and 
it alfo unfcrews at the extreme end, to fit on jets of different 
bores, in the fame manner as all other fire-engines. In 
working, the preflure of the water condenfes the air con- 
tained in the receiver, O O P, into a {mall fpace, and its re- 
action to ref{ume its former bulk equalizes the eflux of 
water from the nozzle of the pump. 

In fome experiments which we have witnefled upon this 
pump, it performed as well as could be defired, a fingle 
pump forming a very effe€tive engine ; but when the three 
were combined, it was fuperior in force to any we have ever 
feen, and would throw a ftream, of an inch in diameter, 
over the main-top-maft head of a 74-gun fhip. Befides, the 
length of the handle, C, admitting feveral men to work at 
once, an acceflion of force is gained by a rope, m, made faft 
to the brake A B, and conducted through a fingle block, 
hooked tothe deck at m, and thence along the fhip’s deck. 
At this any number of men may be applied very advan- 
tageoufly, to produce the ftroke, leaving thofe at the han- 
dle only to return it by lifting the handle. If the thip 
proves leaky, and the ftuffing-box is thought to be an ob- 
{truction to the working of the pump, the air-veffel may be 
taken out, by drawing the wedges d, and taking out the 
bars R, which confine it ; then after taking out the key 
which conneéts the joint-piece, g, with the copper rod, alfo 
removing the brake, lift out the air-veflel by the two {crews 
of the ftuffing-box, and fix on the joint piece again, but fix 
the guide-eye, H, in the loweit pair of holes, i that it will 
receive the top of the copper rod, and prevent the pump 
{pear having any play in the flings. In this ftate it a&ts as a 
common hand-pump, but the air-veflel can be reftored to its 
place, and be ready for work in two minutes. To prevent 
any of the work being neglected from careleffnefs, the in- 
ventor propofes that one of the pumps fhall be always ufed 
to wafh the fhip by the hofe and jet inthe morning, which 
it would do much more effectively than by the prefent mode 
of raifing the water into buckets; and the force with 
which the jet of water is thrown would very completely 
wafh into every recefs of the gun carriages, and other 
places, where a brufh cannot reach; while, by this cenitant 
exercife the pumps would always be ready at a moment’s 
notice on an alarm of fire. 

Pump, Air, in Pneumatics, is a machine, by means of 
which the air is emptied out of veflels, and a fort of vacuum 
produced in them. For the invention, ftru€ture, and ufe of 
this pump, fee AiR-pump; and for Smeaton’s improved 
gage, fee Gace. 

Pumps, Bare, are {mall ones made of cane, or a piece 
of wood bored through, ufed in lieu of cocks, &c. to pump 
beer or water out of the cafks. 

Pumps, 
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Pumps, Bur, called alfo dilge-pumps, are chiefly ufed by 
the Dutch, who have them by their fhip’s fides. In thefe 
is a long ftaff, with a bur at the end like a gunner’s fponge, 
to pump up the bilge-water. 

Pump-Ciflerns, cifterns of wood fixed over the heads of 
chain-pumps, to receive the water until it is conveyed 
through the fides of the fhip by the pump-dales. 

Pump-Dales, a large tube or pipe, generally made of fir, 
fitted to the cilterns, with a large feupper hole through the 
fide, through which the water is conveyed from the pumps 
overboard. 

Pump, Feiching the. See Fetcuina. 

Pump, Rotatory. See Roratory Pump. 

Pump, Spiral. See Archimedes? Screw, and Sprrar. 

PUMPELMOES, a name ufed by fome for a fpecies 
of orange. 

PUMPING at Sea, is ufually done by fpells, that is, 
by relieving the men with frefh ones, and counting how 
many ftrokes they pump each watch. By this means they 

_know if the fhip be ftaunch, or how her leaks increafe. 

When all the water is drawn up, and there comes up no- 
thing but wind and froth, they fay the pump /ucks. 

PUMPKIN, Cucursira, in Botany. See CucursiTa. 
The pumpkin is frequently cultivated by the country peo- 
ple in England, who plant them upon their dunghills, where 
the plants run over them, and {pread to a great diitance ; 
and when the feafons are favourable, they will produce 
plenty of large fruit; thefe they ufually allow to grow to 
maturity, then they cut open a hole on one fide, and take 
the feeds out of the pulp as clean as poflible, after which 
they ‘fill the fhells with apples fliced, which they mix with 
the pulp of the fruit, and fome add a little fugar and {pice 
to it; then bake it in an oven, and eat it in the fame man- 
ner as baked apples; but this is a ftrong food, and only iit 
for thofe who labour hard, and can eafily digeft it. 

For the Method of propagating them, fee CucurBiTa. 

PUMPLITZ, in Geography, a town of Switzerland, 
in the canton of Berne; four miles S. of Berne. 

PUN, or Puwnn, a lufus verborum, the wit of which 
depends on arefemblance between the founds and fyllables 
of two words, which have different, and, perhaps, contrary 
fignifications. See PARONOMASIA. 

Such are,—Cane, de cane, cane.—Far mole mole mole.— 
Lex Dei, lux diei.~ All houfes are turned to ale-houfes.— 
Matrimony is become matter of money. —Some men’s para- 
dife is a pair of dice.—Was it fo in the time of Noah? 
Ah no.—JL ordre tiré du difordre, ou difordre ordonne, is the 
title of a French book. 

Puns, when they come eafily, and are very ingenious, 
poignant, and appofite, are allowed of in converfation, 
letters, epigrams, madrigals, and the like compofitions ; but 
they are abfolutely banifhed out of the grave, ferious, and 
fublime, becaufe they weaken its force, and diminifh its 
beauty, which confilts in fomething great and elevated. 
The Greeks and Romans, it is true, fometimes indulged 
themfelves in the practice, and ufed puns as ornaments in 
the moft ferious difcourfes: but the moft fevere and philo- 
fophical genius of our age, is by no means {atistied with 
fuch an outfide of wit. Devices, fymbols, rebufes, mot- 
toes, &c. are their proper {phere, where they fhine to mott 
advantage. 

PUNA, in Geography, an ifland in the Pacific ocean, 
near the W. coaft of America, in the bay of Guayaquil, 
about 60 miles in circuit. The land is flat and low, and 
on account of its numerous rivers and ftrong divergent 
tides, it-is encompafled by many dangerous fand-banks, Its 
‘capital is Puna, which is fituated at the head of the har- 
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bour, in the N.E. part of the ifland: it confitts of about 50 
{mall houfes and a church: the houfes are ereéted upon 
pofts ten or twelve feet high, and afcended by ladders on 
the outfide, on account of the inundation to which the river 
Guayaquil is fubject; they are thatched with palmetto 
leaves, and their chambers are well boarded. ‘T'radition 
reports, that the inhabitants formerly amounted to between 
12 and 14,000; but at prefent they do not exceed 300, 
confifting of Cafts and Spaniards, the Indians being very 
few. The large fhips, which cannot lie at Guayaquil, on 
account of the fand-banks, load and unload here; the 
anchorage againft the middle of the town being very good, 
with five fathoms of water within a cable’s length of the 
fhore. S. lat. 45!. W. long. 79° 46’. 

PUNAGRI, in Hindoo Romance, is the name of a mytho- 
logical animal compofed of man and bird, on which their 
god Vifhnu is conveyed. Another of its names is Superna ; 
which fee. 

PUNARU, in Jchthyology, the name of a {mall fith of 
the alauda kind. It has an oblong body, and a thick head, 
obtufe at the fnout. The mouth is fmall, and in the lower 
jaw there are only two oblong teeth, which are fharp and 
pointed like needles. . The eyes ftand high in the head, the 
pupil is black, and the iris yellow; and over thefe there 
are two fhort red flaments. The gills are large, and have 
two oblong fins placed behind them. The back-fin reaches 
from the head to the tail, and is prickly at the edge. The 
belly-fin reaches from the anus to the tail. The fkin and 
fins are all brown. 

Befides this, there is another fpecies, variegated on its 
fides with lines of a dufky purple; its jaws befet with 
very {mall teeth, and its fins not prickly. Both kinds 
are found among the rocks about Brafil, and fometimes get 
oe fhells of the larger fhell-fifh. Marggrave Hilt. of 

rafil. $ 

PUNAY, in Ornithology, a name given by the people 
of the Philippine iflands to a very beautiful {pecies of turtle, 
common in their woods. 

It is of the fize of a fmall parrot, and is of a fine green 
colour, but the extreme feathers of its wings are tipped with 
white, and the lower part of its belly is of a faron colour. 
Its beak is yellow. ‘ 

PUNCATEEAH, in Geography, a river of Bengal, 
which runs into the Hooringottah. N. lat. 22° 4!. E. 
long. 90°. 

PUNCH, an inftrument of iron or fteel, ufed in feveral 
arts, for the piercing and ftamping of holes in plates of metals, 
&c. being fo contrived, as not only to perforate but to cut 
out and take away the piece ; whence the French call it, em- 
porte-picce, q. d. take-off piece. 

The punch is a principal inftrument of the metal-button- 
makers, wafer-makers, patch-makers, fhoe-makers, &c. 
The punch of the makers of plate-buttons ferves to cut and 
parcel out the plates of gold and filver with which they 
cover their moulds. It is large, round, four or five inches 
high, the bottom hollow for about half an inch, well 
fteeled, and the edge very fharp. 

To ufe it, they extend the plate of metal ona leaden 
table or block, and with a pretty heavy hammer ftrike the 
head of the punch, &c. See Burron-making. 

Puncu Horfe, in the Manege, is a well-fet, well-knit 
horfe, fhort-backed and thick-fhouldered, with a broad neck, 
and well lined with flefh. Thus, we have the Suffolk punch 
horfe, &c. 

Puncu is alfo a name of a fort of compound drink, fre- 
quent in England, and particularly about the maritime parts 
of the country. 
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Its bafis is {pring water, which being rendered ‘cooler, 
brifker, and more acid, with lemon-juice, and f{weetened 
again to the palate with fine fugar, makes what they call 
Joerbet 3 to which a proper quantity of a fpirituous liquor, 
as brandy, rum, or arrack, being fuperadded, the liquor 
becomes punch. 

Several authors condemn the ufe of punch, as prejudicial 
to the brain, and nervous fyftem. Dr. Cheyne infilts, that 
there is but one wholefome ingredient in it; vz. the mere 
water. 

The proportions of the ingredients are various. Some, 
inftead of lemon-juice, ufe lime-juice, which makes what 
they call punch-royal ; this is found lefs liable to affeét the 
head, as well as more grateful to the fttomach. 

Some alfo make milk-punch, by adding nearly as much 
milk to the fherbet as there is water, which tempers the 
acrimony of the lemon. Others prefer tea-punch, made of 

rreen tea inftead of water, and drank hot. 

Lattly, What they call punch for chamber-maids, is made 
without any water, of lime-juice, fharpened with a little 
orange and lemon-juice ; twice as much white wine as lime- 
juice, and four times as much brandy, with fugar. 

PUNCHENEE, in Geography, a town of Morung ; 75 
miles E. of Amerpour. 

PUNCHEON. See Puncuion. - 

PUNCHIN, or Puncuioy, in Building. See Puncuton. 

PUNCHION, or Puncuegon, a little block or piece of 
fteel, on one end of which 1s fome figure, letter, or mark, 
engraven either in creux, or in relievo ; impreffions of which 
are taken in metal, or fome other matter, by ftriking it 
with a hammer. 

There are various kinds of thefe punchions ufed in the 
mechanical arts. Such, for inftance, are thofe of the gold- 
{miths, cutlers, pewterers, &c. 

PuNCHION, In Coining, is a piece of iron fteeled, on which 
the engraver has cut, in relievo, the feveral figures, arms, 
effigy, infcription, &c. that are to be in the matrices with 
which the {pecies are to be marked. 

Minters diftinguifh three kinds of punchions, according 
to the three kinds of matrices to be made; that of the 
effigy, that of the crofs or arms, and that of the legend or 
infcription. 

The firft includes the whole portrait in relievo. The 
fecond are {mall, each only containing a piece of the crofs 
or arms, v. gr. a fleur-de-lys, a harp, a coronet, &c. by the 
aflemblage of all which the entire matrice is formed. The 
punchions of the legend only contain each one letter,, and 
ferve equally for the legend on the effigy-fide, and the crofs- 
fide. See CoIninG. 

For the manner of engraving, tempering, and ftamping, 
thefe punchions, to form the matrices, fee ENGRAVING on 
feel, Marnice, &c. 

Puncuions, in Printing, are thofe ufed in ftamping the 
matrices, in which the types of printing chara¢ters are catt. 
See Letter FouNDERY. 

Puncuion is alfo ufed for feveral iron tools of various fizes 
and figures, ufed by the engravers in creux on metals. _Seal- 
gravers particularly ufe a great number, for the feveral 
pieces of arms, &c. to be engraven; and many ftamp the 
whole feal from a fingle punchion. 

Puncuion is alfo a common name for all the iron in- 
ftruments ufed by the ftene cutters, fculptors, lock{miths, 
&c. for the cutting, inciding, or piercing their feveral 
matters. 

Thofe of fculptors and ftatuaries ferve for the repairing 
ftatues, when they are taken out of the moulds. 

The lockfmiths ufe the greateft variety of punchions ; 
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{ome for piercing hot, others for piercing cold; fome flat» 
{ome {quare, fome round, others oval ; each to pierce holes 
of its refpeCtive figure in feveral parts of locks. 

Puncuion, or Punchin, in Carpentry, is a piece of 
timber placed upright between two pofts, whofe bearing is 
too great, ferving together with them to fuftain fome large 
weight. 

The punchion is ufually lower and flighter than either 
prick-pofts or principal pofts, and is joined by a brace, or 
the like, of iron. See Posr. Thofe on each fide of a door, 
are called door punchions. ; 

Puncuion is alfo a piece of timber raifed upright under 
the ridge of a building, in which the little forces, &c. are 
jointed. Vitruvius calls the punchion columen. 

Puncuion is alfo ufed for the arbor or principal part of a 
machine, on which it turns vertically ; as that of a crane, 
&e. P 

Punciion is alfo a meafure for liquids, containing a 
hogfhead and athird, or 84 gallons, or one-third of a tun. 

The Paris punchion is the fame with their demiqueue; at 
Rouen it is three bufhels, &c. See MEAsuRE. 

PUNCRACK, in Geography, a town of Hindooftan, in 
Bahar ; 22 miles N.E. of Bahar. 

PUNCTA LacryMatia, in Anatomy, the two {mall 
round openings at the inner ends of the eye-lids, by which 
the lacrymal canals, conveying the tears to the lacrymal bag 
from the furface of the eye, begin. They are diftinguifhed 
by the epithets fuperius and inferius. See Eye. 

PUNCTATED Hyprrsora, in the Higher Geometry, 
an hyperbola whofe oval conjugate is infinitely {mall, 7. e. a 

oint. - 

5 PUNCTICULARIS Fesris, in Medicine, a name 
given by fome authors to fever, when accompanied with an 
eruption of purple fpots, or petechie; thefe {pots being 
fometimes called pundicula. See PETECHIZ. _ 

PUNCTION, or Puncrure, in Surgery, an aperture 
made in the lower belly, in drepfical perfons, to difcharge 
the water, called alfo paracentefts. 

PUNCTUATION, in Grammar, the art of pointing ; 
or dividing a difcourfe into periods, and members of periods, 
by points exprefling the paufes to be made in the reading of 
it; and neceffary both for underftanding and pronouncing it. 

The points that are ufed are four; viz. the period, colon, 
femicolon, and comma. See the particular ufe of each under 
its proper article. 

Punétuation is a modern art ; the ancients were entirely 
unacquainted with the ufe of our commas, colons, &c. and 
wrote not only without any diftinGtion of members and 
periods, but alfo without diftinétion of words; which 
cuftom, Lipfius obferves, continued till the 1o4th Olym- 
piad; during which time the fenfe alone divided the dif- 
courfe. 

The antiquity of pointing, however, has had its advo- 
cates; fome have afcribed the invention of it to Thrafy- 
machus, who was contemporary with Plato; others to [o- 
crates, who flourifhed about the fame time; and others to 
Nicanor, in the time of Adrian. A late writer obferves, 
that pointing was not unknown in the time of Alexander the 
Great. Aloyfii Antonii Verneii, &c. de Orthog. Lat. Rom. 
1747- 

Cicero’s expreflions, verborum et fententiarum interpundas 
claufulas in orationibus, lib. 111. de Orat. and claufulus atque 
interpunda verborum, &c. in his Orat. pro Murena, have 
been alleged by fome as evidences of the antiquity of this 
practice; but others have referred the former words to 
{peaking, and not to writing; the latter, to thofe points 
which were formerly placed after each word, in order to dif- 
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tinguifh word from word, when the whole was written in 
large capitals, at equal diftances from one another ; which 
_is a very different seit from that fort of punétuation which 
divides the fenfe and {ubje& matter into members and fen- 
tences, and parts of fentences, in fuch proportions as 
either the fenfe or the conftruction may require. The words 
of Seneca in his goth Ep. Nos etiam cum fcribimus interpun- 
gere folemus, are more applicable to this latter fort of point- 
ing than thofe of Cicero ; and yet thefe have been under- 
flood to refer to the diftin€tions of words. See an Effay on 
the Ufe of Pointing, by fir James Burrow, F.R.S. and 
F.A.S. 4to. p. 6. ‘ 
here is much more difficulty in pointing than people are 
generally aware of. In effect, thereis fcarcely any thing in 
the province of the grammarian fo little fixed and afcer- 
tained as this. The rules ufually laid down are imper- 
tinent, dark, and deficient ; and the practice, at prefent, is 
perfe€tly capricious, authors varying not only from one 
another, but from themfelves too. 
Dr. Lowth obferves, that few precife rules can be given 
which will hold without exception, in all cafes; they mutt 


be laid dome with as much exa€tnefs as the nature of the 
fubje& will admit ; and they may ferve for a general di- 


rection, to be accommodated to different occafions, and to 
be fupplied, when deficient, by the tafte and judgment of 
the writer. Introd. to Eng. Gram. Ed. 1772, p. 194. 

Indeed, F. Buffier, and fince him Dr. Ward, and bifhop 
Lowth, have done fomething towards a fixed and precile 
fyftem of pointing, from the reafon and analogy of things. 
‘Their do€trine the reader will find under the articles Comma, 
Coton, SENTENCE, &c. 

In the general, we fhall only here obferve, that the comma 
is to diftinguifh nouns from nouns, verbs from verbs, and 
fuch other parts of a period as are not neceflarily joined to- 
gether. The femicolon ferves to fufpend and fuftain the 
period when too long ; the colon, to add fome new, fuper- 
numerary reafon, or confequence, to what is already faid ; 
and the period, to clofe the fenfe and conftruétion, and to 
releafe the voice. For the proportional quantity, or time of 
the points, with refpect to one another, fee Comma. 

PUNCTUM, in Geometry, &c. See Porn. 
fchools they have their 

Punctum Terminans, which is the indivifible extreme of 
a line, beyond which no part of the line extends. 

PoncTuM Continuans, an indivifible magnitude between 
contiguous points of a line, by which they are connected, 
and from whence arifes a continuity. 


In the 


Puncrum /nitians, an indivifible point, from which the 


line begins. 

Punctum Formatum, or Generatum, in Conics, is a point 
determined by the interfeétion of a right line drawn through 
the vertex of a cone to a point in the plane of the bafe that 
contlitutes the conic fection. 

~PuNcTUM ex comparatione denotes either of the foci of an 
ellipfis and hyperbola; thus called by Apollonius, becaufe 
the reétangles under the fegment of the tranfverfe diameter 
in the ellipfis, and under that and the diftance between the 
vertex and the focus in the hyperbola, are equal to one 
fourth part of what he calls the figure of it. 

Puxcrum Lineans, in Geometry, is a term ufed by fome 
authors for that point of the generating circle of a cycloid, 
or epicycloid, which in the genefis produces any part of 
the cycloidal line. 

Punctum Saliens, in Anatomy, the heart of the incu- 
bated chicken, at the time when it firft difplays motion. 
See IncuBATION. | 

Puxctrum Aureum, an old mode of operating with a view 
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of accomplifhing the radical cure of hernia, or ruptures. 
An incifion was made down to the neck of the hernial fac, 
under which a golden wire was drawn and tightened, after 
the bowels had been reduced. The dangerous confequences 
which have occafionally followed this method, and particu- 
larly its infufficiency to protect the patient from a future 
defcent of the bowels, are the reafons which have led the 
generality of modern pra¢titioners to abandon the practice 
altogether. 

PUNCTURE, Puncrura, in Surgery, &c. any wound 
made by a pointed inftrument. 

PUNCTURED Wounps. See Wounpns. 

PUND-BRECH, or Pounn-Breacu, compounded of 
the Saxon, pund, oe and brech, fradure, breaking, de- 
notes the illegal taking of cattle out of the pound; either 
by breaking the pound, picking the lock, or otherwife. 

«¢ Si pund-brech fiat in curia regis, plena wyta fit: alibi 
quinquin mance.”? Leg. Hen. I. See Pounp. 

, PUNDFULDA, a pound for cattle, or pinfold. ‘ Pla- 
cita inter abbat.’? Glatton. et Hen. de Hamel, anno 1236. 

PUNDIPOUR, in Geography, a town of Hindoottan, in 
Oude; 20 miles §.S.W. of Fyzabad. 

PUNDIT, in the. Hiltory of Zaflern Literature, the name 
given to the interpreter of the Hindu law. 

PUNDNA, in Geography, a town of Affam; 20 miles 
W.. of Gentiah. 

PUNGANORE, a town of Hindooftan, in Myfore ; 
6o miles W.N.W. of Arcot. N. lat. 13°12!. E. long. 
oB°g ai, 

PUNGITIUS, in Ichthyology, the ten-fpined ftickleback 
of the Britifh Zoulogy, a {pecies of Ga/lerofleus ; which fee. 

PUNGNAN, ir Geography, a town of Meckley; 58 
miles W. of Munnypour. 

PUNGO Istanps, a clufter of {mall iflands, at the 
mouth of the river Gabon, near the coaft of Benin ; the 
principal ifland being about fix miles in circumference and 
governed by a king. 

PUNHETE, a town of Portugal, in Eftramadura, at 
the conflux of the Zezere with the Tagus ; 8 miles W.N.W. 
of Abrantes. 

PUNICA, in Botany, malum punicum of the ancients, fo 
called, as it is prefumed, becaufe the Romans obtained this 
fruit from the north of Africa. Sometimes it was called 
malum granatum, in allufion to its internal granulations ; 
whence the Englifh name, Pomegranate.— Linn. Gen. 248. 
Schreb. 335. Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 2. 981. Mart. Miil. Dict. 
v. 3. Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 3.194. Sm. Prodr. Fl. Grec. 
Sibth. v. 1. 336. Jufl. 325. Tourn. t. 407. Lamarck Illuftr. 
t.415. Gertn. t. 38.—Clafs and order, Lcofandria Mono- 
gynia. Nat. Ord. Pomacee, Linn. Myrti, Juli. 

Gen. Ch. Cal. Perianth fuperior, of one leaf, bell- 
fhaped, coloured, permanent, in five acute fegments. Cor. 
Petals five, roundifh, rather fpreading, inferted into the 
calyx. Stam. Filaments numerous, capillary, inferted into 
the tube of the calyx, without any order, and fhorter than 
its fegments ; anthers oblong. Pi. Germen inferior, 
roundifh ; ityle fimple, the length of the ftamens; itigma 
capitate. Peric. Apple nearly globofe, large, crowned 
with the calyx, feparated into two internal divifions by a 
tranfverfe partition, the uppermoft of them fubdivided iato 
about nine cells, the lowermoft into about three, with mem- 
branous partitions. Seeds very numerous, angular, each 
with a pulpy coat. Receptacle flefhy, pitted, dividing each 
cell into two parts. 

Eff. Ch. Calyx fuperior, in five fegments. 
Apple with many cells. 


1. P. Granatum. 


Petals five. 
Seeds numerous, pulpy. 
Common Pomegranate Tree. Linn. 
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Sp. Pl. 676. Willd: n. x. | Ait. no 1. + Sm. Fl. -Grec. 
‘Sibth. t. 476, unpublifhed. Trew Ehret. 36. t. 71, 72. 
Mill. Illuftr. t. 41. Woody. Med. Bot. t. 58. Andr. Re- 
pof. t. 96, with white flowers. (Malus granata ; Ger. Em. 
1450. ) —Leaves lanceolate. Stem arboreous.—- Native of 
the fouth of Europe and north of Africa. Dr. Sibthorp 
found it plentiful in Greece, both wild and cultivated. 
The inhabitants know it by its ancient-name pox. This tree 
is one of the oldeft exotics in our gardens, but fcarcely 

erfeéts its fruit, except, now and then, againft a warm 
wall. The beautiful bloffoms are produced from June to 
September, and in a double ftate are particularly admired 
and valued. The /eaves are oppofite or ternate, feffile, 
wavy, entire, of a fine green, deciduous. lowers fellile. 
Calyx thick and coriaceous. Petals membranous and wavy. 
Fruit as big as an orange, of a tawny brown, with a thick 
aftringent coat, containing abundance of feeds, each enve- 
loped in a diftin&t, very juicy, crimfon coat, whofe flavour, 
in a wild ftate, is a pure very ftrong acid, but in the culti- 
vated plant {weet and highly grateful. 

2. P. nana. Dwarf Pomegranate Tree. Linn. Sp. Pl. 
676. Curt. Mag. t. 634.— Leaves linear. Stem fhrubby. 
—Native of the Weft Indies. . Said to have been cultivated 
in Sherard’s garden at Eltham in 1723. At prefent it is a 
rare green-houfe fhrub, of humble fize, flowering in fummer, 
and having all the appearance of a dwarf variety of the 
foregoing. 

Punica, in Gardening, contains plants of the tree and 
fhrub kinds, of which the fpecies cultivated are, the com- 
mon pomegranate (P. granatum); and the dwarf pome- 
granate (P. nana). 

Of the firft there are feveral varieties ; as the large double- 
flowered, and the ftriped-flowered._ . 

Method of Culture. —Thie firft fort and varieties are readily 
increafed by layers, which fhould be laid in autumn, chuf- 
ing the young branches for the purpofe, giving a little flit 
underneath at a bud, and laying them in the ufual way, 
giving occafional waterings in fummer 5 and by the follow- 
ing autumn they will be well rooted, and fit to be planted 
in nurfery-rows for two or three years, to get ftrength, and 
then planted where they are to remain. 

Thofe of the common fort and varieties may be trained 
as half or full itandards, or as dwarfs; but thofe defigned 
‘for walls fhould be managed as dire¢ted for peaches, &c- 
This fort may be planted againft warm walls, and be pruned 
and trained as other fruit-trees. 

Of this fort, the double-flowering kind is much more 
efteemed than the other in this country, for the fake of its 
large, fine, double flowers, which are of a moft beautiful 
{carlet colour ; and, if the trees are fupplied with due nou- 
rifhment, continue to produce flowers for two months fuc- 
ceffively ; which renders it one of the moft valuable flower- 
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ing trees. ‘This fort may be rendered more productive of 
flowers by grafting it upon itocks of the fingle kind, which 
check the luxuriancy of the trees, and caufe them to pro- 
duce flowers upon almoft every fhoot. : 

The fecond fort may be raifed alfo by layers, as the 
former, but muft be planted in pots filled with rich earth, 
and preferved in a green-houfe. In the fummer, when the. 
flowers begin to appear, if the plants are expofed to the 
open air, the buds will fall off without opening; - they 
fhould therefore be placed in an airy glafs cafe, and a large 
fhare of air fhould be given them every day in warm weather. 
By this treatment the plants may be continued in flower up- 
wards of three months, and.make a fine appearance. 

Thefe are very ornamental trees for fhrubberies and other 
places. 

PUNICUS Lapis, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by 
the writers of the middle ages to a ftone of a fpon 
texture, the powder of which was good in difeafes. of the 
eyes. : : 

This feems to have been no other than the pumice, the 
writers of thefe times having been ftrangely incorre@ in 
their orthography ; and all the virtues sorbed this ftone, 
as alfo the places where it was found, which are the A®olian 
iflands, &c. feeming to have been copied from Pliny’s ac- 
count of the pumice. ‘ 

PUNIE, in Geography, a town of Lithuania, in the pa- 
latinate of Troki; 5 miles N. of Olita. 

PUNJE, a town of Hindoctftan, in thecircar of Ellich- 
pour; § miles E. of Akoat. 

PUNJEREE, a town of Hindooftan, in Bahar ; 20 miles 
N.W. of Palamow. si 

PUNJGOOR, or Puncer, the name of a fmall but 
fertile diftri@ of Perfia, lying about ten days’ journey 
N.N.E. from Kej, the capital or chief town of all Mekran. 
It is celebrated for the quality and quantity of the dates it 
produces, and contains 13 well-peopled villages, all ef which 
are abundantly fupplied with water from the bed of the river 
Burdoo, a few miles N. of them. Thefe villages, two of 
which are larger and more refpeétable than the others, are 
governed by an independent chief. Punjgoor is 15 days’ 
journey from Kelat, by the route of Khozelar, and at the 
fame diftance-from Noofhley by that of Kharan. It is 
fpoken of as a very mountainous tract, producing in fome 
of its villages grain, fufficient for the confumption of the 
few wandering fhepherds who inhabit them. The: people 
are rather a {mall delicate race ; their arms are a match-lock, 
{word and fhield, and each village has its own chief, who 
fettles the difputes which occur among the mbabitants. 
This diflriét has plenty of water,’ except in the months of 
April, May, and June, when it becomes fcarce; it pro- 
duces dates, and furnifhes camels, fheep, and goats, but 
not in great numbers. | 
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